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PREFACE. 


IN  the  treatment  of  to  eveotful  a  y«ar  as  i8gB  the  difficulty  of  compressUm  into  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  is  very  great.  Were  the  volume  given  up  to  politi- 
cal affairs  alone,  it  would  still  be  hard  to  keep  within  bounds  in  treating  of  a 
year  which  has  seen  the  downfall  of  Spain's  colonial  empire,  the  British  conquest  of 
ihe  Soudan,  the  threatened  clash  of  two  great  powers  in  Africa,  the  initial  steps  in 
the  partition  of  China,  the  progress  of  one  great  railway  project  for  opening  up 
Asia  and  the  development  of  another  for  spanning  the  entire  African  continent,  the 
evacuatioii  of  Crete  and  of  Greece,  and  the  proposal  of  a  peace  conference  by  the 
wy  pomr  whose  attitiide  had  hitherlo  seemed  the  most  menacing.  Selection  is 
cqBaOy  diSeolt  In  naiqr  other  departments.  The  year  has  been  a  striking  one  in 
alnou  all  fiiMs  of  actmlgMn  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions,  in  literature  and 
an,  in  iadnitnsl  and  commercial  progress.  In  the  department  of  biography  the 
Mw  names  reqairtng  notice  in  connection  with  important  events  of  the  year  are  very 
nutnerotis;  many  persons  already  well  known  have  added  to  their  records;  and  the 
death/oll  indndes  such  renowned  names  as  Gladstone  and  Bismarck. 

[A  brief  sur\ey  of  the  most  important  events  and  lines  of  progress  is  the  object  of 
'he  present  volume    The  aim  has  been  to  arrange  the  subject-matter  SO  far  as 
possible  in  cyclopxdic  form,  in  order  lhat  the  volume  may  ser\'c  not  only  as  a 
Vear  Book,  but  as  a  supplement  to,  or  continuation  of,  the  principal  cyclopxdiasTy 
Wth  (lib  in  view,  the  various  topics  have  generally  been  treated  under  their  own 
tides  nUier  tlian  grouped  under  more  general  heads,  and  the  necessity  of  an  index 
I"*       SWided.  Single  long  articles,  however,  have  been  included  on  such  sub- 
)«ct$  u  Alchnotogy,  Anthropology,  Botany,  Philolog>-,  Physics,  Astronomy,  and 
l^^diolonr,  beeanae  in  each  of  these  cases  the  year's  progress  could  be  best  exhibited 
>  treatinKtlie  snbject  as  a  whole;  but  wherever  this  has  been  done,  care  has  been 
jaken  to  supply  cross-references  from  particular  topics  to  the  paragraphs  of  the 
onger  articles  in  wfakh  they  are  treated.  In  general,  wherever  it  seemed  that  the 
^^^Icr  would  more  naturally  turn  to  the  particuUr  topic  than  to  the  general  subject 
°«^'<:h  It  is  a  pan,  the  article  has  been  included  under  that  title.   Thus  in  the 
J^|rtraentof  Medicine,  such  subjects  as  Serum  Therapy.  Typhoid  Fever.  Epidemic 
Yellow  Fever,  Plague,  etc..  arc  treated  under  their  own  titles,  and  not  as 
lad  i""*'' ''^"^  ^'■•'•^'e  "1  Medicine;  and  in  the  departments  of  Civil,  Electri- 
^^^*I«chanicaI  Engineering,  articles  on  Bridges,  Canals.  Automobiles,  Electric 
^"jiuTm^M^^     Sewage  Purification,  etc.,  occur  under  those  titles.  This 
^^•"IjOieBMat  hu  also  been  found  the  most  suitable  in  the  departments  of 
incniogjr,  Metallurgy,  Biology.  Zoology,  Chemistry,  and  others,  and  it 
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is  believed  that  as  a  result  of  this  somewhat  elastic  arrangement  the  person  who 
consults  the  volume  will  find  the  topics  treated  under  the  titles  to  wim  h  hr  would 
naturally  turn  first.  The  information  in  regard  to  universities  and  colleges,  being 
almost  wholly  statistical  in  character,  has  been  presented  in  an  alphabetical  table, 
under  the  title  of  L'nivcrsitics  and  Colleges,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  insti- 
tutions being  treated  in  separate  articles.  By  this  arrangement  greater  facility  of 
reference  lias  been  secured,  than  if  each  college  or  university  were  treated  by  itself. 

Another  object  which  the  authors  of  this  volume  have  had  in  view  has  been  to 
retlect  the  current  discussion  of  the  topics  treated  instead  of  giving  a  l>are  catalogue 
of  events.  Such  discussion  is  as  truly  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  year  as  the  events 
themselves,  and  although  the  historical  interpretation  of  events  must  be  postponed 
for  many  years  after  their  occurrence,  a  record  of  current  opinion  upon  them  has 
interest  and  value.  For  that  reason,  in  treating  such  political  topics  as  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  Pashoda  affair,  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  partition  of 
China,  the  Behring  Sea  Dispute,  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  Currency  Reform,  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  etc.,  and  other  matters  which,  like  Hypnotism,  Spiritualism,  Chris- 
tian Science,  etc,  have  occasioned  controverqr,  the  purpose  has  been  to  present  a 
fair  statement  of  oppoung  views. 

A  work  intended  to  fulffl  the  double  office  of  a  Year  Book  and  a  Cyclopaedia 
appendix  must  necessarily  include  many  lines  of  statistics,  for  no  other  department 
of  a  reference  book  falls  so  quickly  behind  the  times.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
explain  the  inclusion  of  statistics  in  certain  cases  for  years  previous  to  1898,  since  it 
is  well  known  that  many  classes  of  statistics  are  not  issued  until  long  after  the  period 
of  time  to  which  they  relate.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  in  every  case  to 
include  the  latest  figures  which  were  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 

It  will  be  noted  in  certain  articles  that  the  account  of  the  year  is  preceded  by  a 
review  of  earlier  aspects  of  the  subject.  In  such  cases  it  was  thought  that  the  reader 
would  be  spared  some  inconvenience  if  the  article  were  made  fairly  complete  in  itself, 
instead  of  beginning  abruptly  with  the  year's  record,  without  explanation  or  intro- 
duction. 

FkANK  Moou  Colby, 

University  Heights, 

New  York  City. 

May  25, 1899. 
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ABBOTT,  Lyman,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  New  York.  an. 

nounced  lus  resignation  on  November  27.  1898.  to  take  Effect  March  11^ 

Ei  l»  K  ^\P**'^''f''  The  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted,  lie  was 
torn  m  Roxbury   Massachusetts,  December  18,  1835:  was  graduated  from  .hJ 

^  ^  u'^^"^      Congregational  minister,  settling  at  Terre  Haufe 
.h.  !^»^"  '^l  "P^"^  ^''^^  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church  succ^diM 

tlT  l^"""^  ^^Y'^  S«»des  his  constant  churdi  work  Dr '  Abtott 

Shc;i\Ts^t^^'i^?S^  "^.'^  t^^  ^  -'^^  expT^'e^ce  in  ."jJ^Salirtic 
wh  ch  KcIn"  th?^n!^>T*  P-,^*?"^-^"  editorship  of  the  Christtan  Union, 
C  to  devo  c  rnu  :  '  hil  ^l"^.^^  "a"°^  editor-in^hief.  To  this  work  he 
T^^'-^s-  of  an  F^,ni.f^  Among  his  recent  publications  is  the 

been  Pr^intly  ^'  work  in  religious  matters  has 

toadUT!clii^rn,K  nhii  u""'^  ^""^  philosophical  lines,  his  endeavor  seeming  to  be 
•hink      is  Xni.^/  r  P^^"*"^         ^  *  cspecialfy  as  a 

his  alreadVw  de  influeirj^n^  T*"  <*>r.  ^^^P^^^^d  that 

Muonal  loi  Dr  AwJ^tf  augmented  by  concentration  of  his  attention  upon 
D^ightH.Ilis  D  D  of  ChiSgo?"""*^'"  Church  is  the  Rev.  Newell 

*«m  and  emery  Ssorial  ^^T***' /"''?«'stones,  oilstones  and  whetstones,  conm- 

ollk4oiMalkproductinn^^^^^      ••'^^f '".'"t.oncd  arc  natnral  piodocts.  The  valtte 
iTMic  proauction,  and  imports  in  1897  was: 

Domestic 

Buhrstones  Production.  Imports. 
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Area  and  Population. — Abyssinia  has  an  area,  including  its  dependencies,  of  150,- 
000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  3,500,000.  By  a  treaty^  in  1898  King 
Mendek  ceded  about  8,000  square  miles  of  Somililand  to  Great  Britain.  Ab]rssfaita 

lays  claim  to  an  extensive  tr;icl  of  Sonialiland  north  of  British  East  Africa  btit  the 
Strip  on  the  sea  coast  was  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  treaty  of  Adis  Abcba.  It  is  commonly 
forgotten  that  Abyssinia  includes  several  distinct  nations  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. It  comprises  the  three  large  provinces  Tij^rc  <iii  the  north,  Amhara  on  the 
south,  and  Shoa  on  the  southeast.  In  the  hr>l  named  of  these  the  Ethiopic  tongue 
Is  qmken  and  in  the  other  two  the  Amliaric.  There  are  many  towns  but  none  of 
them  have  a  large  population.  The  principal  towns  are  Gondar,  capital  of  Amhara; 
Adua  or  Adowa,  capital  of  Tigrc ;  and  Adis  Abeba  capital  of  Shoa  and  the  present 
residence  of  the  etnpcror  or  king. 

Racial  Characteristics,  Religion  and  Education. — The  people  are  said  to  be  of  good 
physique  and  to  have  great  powers  of  endurance.  They  are  above  the  average  height 
and  .show  little  if  any  rcsemlibnci'  to  the  other  tribes  of  Africa.  They  arc  well  fitted 
for  long  and  difficult  marches,  being  hardened  by  exercise  in  the  climbmg  of  their 
native  mountains,  and  they  make  good  soldiers.  They  are  reputed  to  be  treacherous 
and  crncl.  but  these  characteristics  appear  chiefly  in  their  dealings  with  their  foes, 
and  to  those  witli  whom  they  are  on  friendly  relations  they  often  show  the  most  loyal 
devotion.  Education  is  confined  to  a  few  subjects  and  justice  is  administered  in  an 
exceedingly  primitive  way.  The  religion  of  the  state  is  Christianity,  the  Abyssinian 
church  being  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  churches  in  the  world.  At  the  head  of 
the  church  is  the  Abiina.  a  Coptic  Christian  consecrated  l)y  t!ie  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt.  Though  educated  in  Egypt  this  dignitary  must,  on  leaving  that 
country,  t^e  an  oath  never  to  return. 

Production. — Though  a  progressive  people  the  Abyssinians  have  been  restrained 
by  the  despotic  government  under  which  they  live  and  have  not  made  any  great 
advance  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Not  much  of  the  land  is  under  tillage  and  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  hardly  beyond  the  pastoral  stage.  The  heavy  taxation  is  one 
cause  of  the  failure  to  cultivate  the  land  to  a  higher  degree.  The  soil  is  said  to  con- 
sist principally  of  black  day  and  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  millet,  and  coffee.  Coffee  in  fact  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Honey,  beeswax,  butter,  aloes,  sulphur,  ebony,  ox  hides,  ivory  and  civet  musk  are 
raised.  Valuable  woods  are  found  in  the  forests  and  gold,  copper,  and  iron  are 
among  the  mineral  resources.  The  trade  is  comparatively  slight  but  includes  the 
exportation  of  civet,  coffee,  wax,  ivory  and  gold.  The  king  controls  the  trade  in 
these  articles.  The  current  coin  has  been  the  ^laria  Theresa  doUaTt  bnt  for  this  the 
Menelck  dollar  is  bein^  substituted  as  the  standard  coin. 

History. — In  the  nineteenth  century  the  advancement  of  the  country  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  ability  of  the  three  emperors  or  kings,  Theodore  (1855-68), 
Johannes  (1870-89),  and  Menelck,  the  present  ruler  (1898).  Theodore  was  a  man 
of  great  al)ility  who  appreciated  the  needs  of  his  country.  He  tried  to  advance  its 
prosperity  and  as  a  means  to  that  end  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  a  seaport  He 
was  overthrown  by  England  in  1868.  Johannes,  who  was  the  prince  of  Tigr6,  then 
acquired  the  suzerain  power  and  was  crowned  in  1872.  His  aims  were  rather  more 
warlike  than  those  of  Theodore  and  he  showed  less  statesmanship  than  the  latter. 
On  his  death  in  18B9  Menelek,  King  of  Shoa,  came  to  the  throne.  Though  parsimo- 
nious he  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  ability,  especially  in  his  successful  opposition  to 
Italy,  which  has  resulted  in  the  recognition  by  that  power  of  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  Abyssinia. 

Foreign  Relations. — The  international  relations  of  Abyssinia  during  recent  years 
have  been  very  important.  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  treaty  of  Uchali  on 
May  2.  1889.  King  Menelek  surrendered  a  considerable  part  of  Abyssinian  territorj' 
to  the  Italians,  and  acknowledged  in  effect  an  Italian  protectorate  over  his  country. 
The  success  of  the  Italians  did  not  last  long.  On  March  i,  1896.  occurred  the  famous 
battle  of  Adowa,  resulting  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Italians,  and  a  loss  of  12,000 
men,  together  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Since  this  battle  King  Menelek  has 
been  engaged  m  many  important  diplomatic  negotiations.  The  treaty  of  Adis  Abeba, 
Oct.  26,  iR<)6.  surrendered  a  large  tract  of  territory  south  of  the  Mareb,  Bele'^a  and 
Muna  rivers,  and  recognized  the  complete  independence  of  Abyssinia.  Abyssinia 
now  being  left  free  to  manage  her  foreign  affairs,  began  to  treat  directly  with  foreign 
governments.  In  January  1897.  France  formed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Menelek, 
and  several  French  parties  were  sent  out  on  diplomatic  missions  and  tours  of 
exploration.  A  French  railroad  was  projected  to  Harrar.  In  the  United  States 
Consular  Reports  for  March  1898.  the  consul  at  Adis  Abeba  writing  under  date  of 
December  20,  1897.  says  that  the  proposed  railroad  from  the  principal  seaport  town 
of  French  Somaliland  to  the  city  of  Harrar  in  .^bys^^inia,  has  rca-^onable  assurance  of 
success.  The  effect  of  this  railroad  is  expected  to  be  the  development  of  commerce 
with  Abgrssinia,  whose  trade  with  the  outside  worid  has  hitherto  been  of  small  ac- 
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count,  the  principal  exports  being  gums,  hides,  coffee,  skin,  civet,  ivor>',  beeswax 
and  gold,  and  the  imports  cotton  goods  and  petroleum.  As  these  exports  and  im- 
mrts  have  been  transported  by  camel  in  caravans  to  the  seaport  towns  of  British  and 
Ffcnch  Soroaliland,  trade  lias  been  greatly  restricted.  The  resources  of  the  countiy 
hmrever.  are  great,  and  no  dooM  the  railroad  will  greatly  develop  it.  About  the 
dose  of  1807  the  line  was  surveyed  for  a  distance  of  about  186  miles.  It  was  planned 
in  the  first  place  as  a  narrow  gauge  road,  for  which  a  broad  gauge  should  be  sub- 
stituted if  the  project  was  successful.  The  laborers  employed  havebeen  Somalis  and 
Arabs,  who  are  fitted  to  endure  the  intense  heat  of  the  country  through  which  the 
railroad  passes. 

Treaty  zeitli  Great  Briiain.— The  English  have  also  been  recently  engaged  in  nego- 
tiationswJth  Abjrssinia.  The  English  interest  in  this  region  lay  dormant  for  manv 
yantflertbe  Mahdist  revolt,  and  the  unsuccessful  campaign  in  the  Soudan  It  has 
been  revived,  however,  since  the  Anglo-Egj-ptian  expedition  under  Gen.  Sir  Herbert 
Kjtchener  started  up  the  Nile  with  the  purpose  of  regaining  for  England  her  lost 
provujces.  England  formally  ceded  Kassala  to  Abyssmu  by  treaty.  June  3,  1S84,  but 
MterwaKlS  recognized  the  Italian  protectorate  over  all  Abyssinia,  an.l  transferred  to 
lerUjr  special  treaty  the  town  of  Kassala.  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 
given  back  to  Eg)-pt.    In  December  1897.  Kassala  was  restored  to  Egypt. 

An  English  expedition  under  Mr.  Renncll  Rodd  reached  Adis  Abcba  on  April  28 
SKL!l!  ^Ir/^'  *°  renew  diplomatic  relations  and  to  canvass  the  British  claims 
mtte  upper  Nile  region,  and  the  country  of  the  White  Nile.    It  was  planned  to 
tarn  a  commercial  convention,  and  to  secure  cooperation  of  the  King,  or  at  least 
5^™       '  the  Dervishes  of  Sie  Soudan.  KingMenelek,  who 

E  d^Sn'f  ^^""t'^We  diplomatic  ability,  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 

S  ««h  S'"?i*r  K*^*^'  '^'o^*'  ^'^^"^^      Menelek,  May  14.  1897.  was 

Wt  published  until  February  1898,  was  disappointing  to  many  Englishmen  The 
toay  consists  of  six  articles,  of  which  the  first  gives  each  party  the  righ?  of  trade 

S  iSffSLi  T-fi,  ^  ^t'J^'"*  '''^"^^        '"'''^  ^^^^"'-■tJ-    The  third  declares 

BritSlra^th?'to  t^/""^"P'"  "^^"^  'he  fourth  concedes  to 

AbSafstatT  ThlT'^  r  k""  K  Zeila  a  free  port  of 

t«es  aJe  rendered  Sm^^^^  ^^^^^  apparent  commereial  Vdvan- 

S4Md  [h.r.f.  ''''<>'7«n0Perative  by  a  clause  which  prohibits  any  armed 

M?«rS;l,  '^u''  properly  defended  caravan,  from  entering  Abyssinia  with- 
!!tSrora'^"?l^^^^^^  competent.authoriUes.  The  lifU^lJgXer'tt 

thrhosSoHhTkw  t^?^^^^^  territory,  and  the  last  proclaims 

»*causeTAbv«inSS£;*^J^*^'^''^'-  ^^'^  really  no  concession. 

iSd  ts^'i^^hZe  fTr  fh?/f' ""^"'"^'^  ^^HiJ*^  to  th^  Mohammedw^ 
«$ls.  England  (Xedes  I  J^!a  ^l?  ^'^""ssions  concerning  trade  and  the  Mah- 
t^S  totKihi^^  °^  Somaliland.  which      said  to  have 

^tSy  ^^^Uk!^^^^f:''  ''"'.^T  r  Abyssinian  claims  to 

Wsecare  AeoSi.tf  11-  ^^u''"''  ''^^^  ^^"'^  ^^e  Nile.  The  treaty  does 
-  t^Pc?'^^^  ^«         to  England  in  her  op^tio«. 

C'£*^;.Jral  rS«?«  "[f  '"^^.^orts  to  extend  her  influence  in  Abyssinia.  There 
'i^tdSt  Pete  slrg^^^^^^^  f  party  of  Abyssinian  digniUrie. 

'u,ih  l  L   Vh^       P^°«^f«nt  Russians  visited  A^rsstnia. 
Pnningof  Januarvi£7  A      J*"  prisoners  began  to  return  to  Italy  in  the  be- 

P?in!s  at  issue  betwrwf 'the  T^iifn"^      a^k  °^       ^""^^^y  °^  ^^'^  Abeba,  all 

'»rthin  a  year  of  thp^S.     i  1  Abyssinian  governments  haiL-to  be  settled 

difficult  IrL  ;  that  treaty,  October  26,  1896.   One  point  which  proved 

^.000,000  lire  but  aftirl,  A      J  °^  ransom.    King  Menelek  demanded 

he  became  nwi  "^^^^^^  reduced  the  amount  by  one  half,  while  at  the  same 
•0^  the  delimitati^  of  ^.t  f        "Ka^d  to  the  frontier.   The  Italian  commissioner 

^K-m  in  1807   !f  „!  V^^^'f,  was  Major  Neraiitni,  and  a  survey  of  the  region 
and  the  n<.«i:?*-  the  Italian  envoy  could  not  agree  upon  the 

^lenclek  was  willing  M^lV'??"         ^  '^"K  time.    After  the  batUe  of  Adowa,  King 

w>.  he  insis  ed  I  i       "V''  should  mark  the  frontier,  but  as  time 

*wt  in  doubt  as  to  th*.  "  «>""<*ary.  The  Italian  government  seemed  some- 
*?ndonment  of  the  T»!i;,  to  pursue.    The  Radicals  demanded  the  entire 

ftis.  but  there  seSierf  S  The  majority  were  opposed  to 

•nether  it  was  wise  tn,;l.*  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to 
*  Wf-stipporUn»   Th.  n  r  *  ^  territory  unless  the  colony  was  sure  to 

granting  concluded  with  King  Menelek  a  commercial 

travel  to  Italian  citirens,  and  among  other 

court       ^  to  have  a  pemuaent  lepresentotive  at  the  Abjrs- 
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King  Menelck,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1889,  and  whose  capital  is  at  Adis 
Abeba  is  a  shrewd,  parsiinomous  man  of  no  mean  ability,  and  is  greatly  mflucnccd 
bv  his* clever  wife.  Ta-hai-itu.  He  calls  himself  '  King  of  kings  of  Lthiopia  and 
is  dominant  chief  of  a  confederation  of  nnrelated  tribes,  held  together  by  force. 
His  claims  cn  l;  .kc  a  far  wider  tract  of  territory  than  the  foreign  powers  will  be 
willing  to  acknowledge.  This  territory  stretches  from  14  f^^^l,^^^  if^^i 
north  latitude.  Its  frontiers  can  best  be  traced  on  the  map.  (See  Map  of  Africa.) 
England  has  accepted  these  frontiers  provisionally. 

ACADEMIE  DE  MEDECINE,  Paris,  Rue  des  SaUtS'P&es.  49,  meets  every 
Tuesday.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1820  by  an  ordinance  of  Louis  Xylll  to 
supplant  the  Acadimie  Royale  de  Chirugic  and  U  Sonctc  hoyalc  dc  Medccme  sup- 
pressed  in  1793.  It  has  served  as  a  model  for  various  medical  associations  in  France 
and  in  other  countries.  The  discussions  of  the  -4fad^mi^  arc  published  every  w«k 
in  a  special  Bulletin,  and  important  essays  m  Memoires  de  lAcadtme  de  Mideetne, 
There  are  77  members. 

ACADEMIE  DES  BEATTZ-ABTS,  an  outgrowth  of  the  AettdhiUe  de  Peinture 
founded  in  1648,  Academic  Royale  de  Peinture  et  Satll^ture.  and  Acadhme  Royale 
d' Architecture,  is  one  of  the  five  Societies  of  L'liutitut  de  France.  It  is  composed 
of  five  sections :  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engrsYing.  and  musical  compo- 
sition.   On  its  roll  of  members  are  many  of  the  most  noted  names  of  France. 

ACADEMIE  DES  INSCRIPTONS  ET  BELLES-LBTTMSS,  founded  in  Paris 
in  1663  by  four  members  of  the  Acadimie  Francaise.  It  is  one  of  the  five  socieUcs 
of  the  Institut  de  Fraucc  (q.  v.). 

ACADEMIE  DES  SCIENCES  MORALES  ET  POLITIQUES,  founded  in  Paris 
about  1720.  It  is  one  of  the  five  societies  belonging  to  the  Institut  de  France  (q.  v.). 
It  is  composed  of  five  sections. 

ACADEMIE  DES  SCIENCES,  f  nindcd  in  Paris  by  Colbert  in  1666.   It  is  one  of 
the  five  societies  of  the  institut  de  France  (q.  v.).    It  is  composed  of  II  sections. 

ACADEMIE  FRAH0AI8S  (French  Academy),  founded  in  1629,  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  consists  of  40 'members  (the  "forty  immortals")  and  meets  at  the  Palais 
de  rinstitut  every  Thursday.  The  members  now,  with  the  dates  of  their  election, 
are:  Legouv6  1855;  Due  de  Broglie.  1862;  Emile  Ollivier.  1870;  Alfred  Mczitres, 
1874;  Gaston  Boissicr,  1876;  V.  Sardou,  1877;  Due  d'Audiffret  Pasquier,  1878; 
Rousse,  1880;  Sully-Prudhomme,  1881  ;Cherbuliez,  1881 ;  Perraud.  1882  ;E.  PaiHeron, 
1882:  F.  Coppee.  1884;  Joseph  Bertrand,  i884;Halevy,  1884;  Edouard  Herve,  1886: 
V.  Gerard,  1886;  Comte  d'Haussonville,  1886;  Jules  Claretie,  i888;  Melchior  dc 
Vogue,  1888:  Dc  Freycinet,  1890;  J.  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti),  1891;  E.  Lavisse.  1892; 
Dangin,  1893;  H.  de  Homier,  1893;  Brunetiere.  1893;  A.  Sorel.  1894;  Paul  Bour- 
gct,  1894;  De  H^redia,  1894;  H.  Houssaye,  1895;  J.  Lemaitre,  1805;  Anatole  France, 
I8g6:  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard,  1896;  Gaston  Paris,  1896;  Theuriet,  1896  ;  Van- 
^371896;  Hanotaux,  1897  .  De  Mun.  1897;  E.  GuUlaume,  189a  The  fortieth  chair 
is  vacant   Secretary,  Gaston  Boissicr.  ^ .     .  j 

Twenty-one  "tfft*  HtOraires,'*  and  forty  "prix  de  vertu"  are  awarded  by  the  acad- 
emy annually.    Six  mcnil  crs  arc  appointed  as  a  Dictionary  Commission 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  (Akademie  dcr  Kilnstc,)  Berlin,  Unter  den  Unten,  38, 
founded  in  1699,  reorganized  in  1882,  has  a  section  for  painting  and  a  section  for 
music.  Of  the  f^rst,  Prof.  H.  Ende  is  head,  and  of  the  second,  Prof.  Blummcr.  The 
Emperor  is  Protector  of  the  institution.  There  are  five  honorary  members,  among 
them  the  Empress  Frederilc 

ACULDBHT  OP  LISBON,  was  the  outcrowth  of  the  Academy  of  Portuguese 
History,  founded  in  1720  at  Lisbon,  by  John  V.  In  1779  Queen  Marie  added  an  Acad- 
emy of  sciences,  agriculture,  arts,  commerce,  and  economy.  This,  reorganised  in 
1851,  is  called  Acadcmia  real  das  Scicncias.  It  has  two  classes:  the  first  for  sci- 
ence, the  second  for  literature,  history,  politics,  and  social  science.  Since  I779  " 
has  published  memoirs  of  Portuguese  history  and  other  works  of  importance. 

ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  BGIEKOES,  Philadelphia,  founded  in  i8i3,,has  a 
valuable  scientific  library  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  natural  history  ^eciniens, 
particularly  birds. 

AOADBVT  OF  VOLmCAZi  ASS  800XAX.  BOEINOB,  AUEBICAN, 

founded  in  1889,  has  2.175  members  President.  Edmund  T  James.  University  Ot 
Chicago;  Secretary,  H.  R.  Seager,  University  of  Pennsylvania.   See  Sociology. 

AOABBMT  OF  BAILWAT  SUBOBOiro,  AXBBIOAN,  organized  i"^^ 
Next  annual  meeting  in  October.  iRoo.  at  Omaha.  Neb.  President,  W.  W.  Grant, 
M.  D.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Secretary.  T.  B.  Lacey,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

AOADSKT  OF  80ISH0B8,  HATZOVAL.  See  National  ACABIMY  or  ScBNCas. 
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AtUJOan  or  aOZSirCBS,  (Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,)  Berlin,  Unter 

den  Linden,  38,  founded  in  1700  by  Leibnitz,  that  great  example  of  universal  scholar- 
ship, for  the  "conlcmplation,  the  observation  of  the  works  and  marvels  of  God  in 
nature,  description  of  discoveries  and  inventions,  works  of  art,  etc.,  in  general  all 
kinds  of  worthy  studies  and  social  culture  contributing  to  the  public  good,  the  exer- 
cise of  virtue,  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the  glorification  of  the  divinity."  New 
law-  were  made  in  1881.  The  Protector  is  the  Emperor. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  Munich,  {Akademie  der  IVissenscliaften)  founded 
m  1759,  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  academies  of  the  second  class.  It  was  recognized 

in  l8oij  am;  in  1829  wa<.  divided  into  three  classes:  pliilosophj-  and  philolcgy,  nuthe- 
natics  aad  physics,  and  history.    President  Dr.  von  Pcttenkoicr. 

AOADinr  OF  SdEKCES,  VIENNA.   See  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna. 

ACADEIIY  OP  MEDICTNE,  AJOOtlGAir,  organized  September  1876.  The 

tnembership  consists  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  members.  The  Fellows  must  have 
pnrsned  a  collegiate  course  preparatory  to  studying  medicine.  Next  annual  meeting, 
Columbus.  0.,  June  3-5,  1899.  President.  Edward  Jwkaon^  M.  D.,  Denver,  Col. ; 
Secretary,  Charles  Mclntyrc,  U.  D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

lOCUKUlATOES.  These  are  quite  frequently  called  secondary  batteries  and 
sonietin  es  storage  batteries.  They  are  voluic  Cells  in  which  the  means  for  the  de- 
vcjqjwnent  of  chemical  action  is  nominally  present,  but  is  not  active  unless  so  rcn- 
omd  by  a  cbemlcal  alteration,  produced  by  an  electric  current.    The  term  storage 

battery  which  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage  is  incorrect  since  tluTL-  absolutely  no 
storage  of  electricity  in  the  cell.  Briefly,  an  accumulator  cell  is  a  battery  in  which 
Midirable  metals  are  used  as  electrodes,  the  whole  receiving  electrical  energy  at  one 
time  and  place  to  give  it  out  at  some  other  time  and  place. 

TTie  discovery  of  secondary  currents  is  attributed  to  Gautherot,  who,  about  l8oi 
while  experimenting  on  the  electrolysis  of  salt  water  between  platinum  and  silver 
electrodes  noticed  a  reverse  current  upon  accidentally  closing  his  voltameter  circuit, 
uuiers  started  from  tins  fundamental  discovery  and  endeavored  to  put  it  to  practical 
Wjt  Among  the ^c-  later  experimenters  were  Ritter,  Volta,  Daw  and  a  number  of 
omers.  In  1854  Sm^tcden  conceived  the  idea  of  using  oxidizable  metals  as  elec- 
trodes to  obtain  currents  of  practical  magjiitudc.  About  i860  Gaston  Plantc  con- 
«ra«ea  tte  first  useful  secondary  battery  by  immersing  lead  plates  in  dilute  sul- 


r  .  «P  with  a  long  series  of  experiments  and  produced  a 

JBUly  successful  secondary  battery.  .'\s  Plante  left  the  accumulator  it  consisted  of 
wo  sets  of  lead  plates  held  apart  and  immersed  in  ait  acid  soluUon  consistiiiff  of 
2bom  go  per  cent  water  and  10  per  cent  stilphuric  acid. 

Uafortanate|y  these  plates  had  to  be  "formed,"  that  is.  the  cell  must  be  alternately 
wwiro  ana  discharged  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  before  it  is  in  working  condi- 
bmJ,?.-.  .  ""l"  P'^**^^  '5  connected  with  the  positive  side  of  some  source 
miS,T/  A  negative  side.    The  acidulated  water  is  de- 

?Elh  ^^'^  CPhp,)  forming  on  the  positive  plate,  while  the  hydrogen 
ttgeoprtatcd  upon  the  ne^ve  plate  without  attacking  the  metal,  as  a  film  of  ^s. 
insolSL^/""  -^^  ^^"^  positive  electrode  composed  of  lead  plates  with  an 
S  Lt?H  £-!"?'"*^c,'°^^'/'?  ^'"^  negative  electrode  composed  of  similar  lead 
Sm?S{.  «!2i/  "!  °^  "ydrogcn.  When  a  circuit  is  completed  through  the 
water^nmo\!f?C  f?™^""^^  a  current,  the  hydrogen  is  oxidized  and  converted  into 
peroxide  on  n  ,r  '  'Y'"^^'''^  '^"'"S  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  water.  The 
peroxide  on  the  other  plate  is  deoxidized  or  reduced  to  metaUic  lead  in  a  spongy 

rife  w^l,il!:2!ff'*1  ^-  ^^^^  of  aeveland,  Ohio,  suggested  the  covering  of  lead 
wiuc^to^^iv^*^^  "V^^  *e  »™«  material  which  could  be  readily 

time  (i88h  r.lm  4*"  P^**^'"'^^     formation  in  the  Plants  cell.   About  the  same 

as  a  re  n't  »herS^i  K  ^"  '^'■ance  constructed  a  cell  after  the  same  manner  and 
the  slow  fl.>v,.L  ?  '""^'^  litigation  which  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for 

All  accumu  Z"''""'        ^i^^Ption  of  such  batteries, 
heads:  "'"""^^'^  "^^  ^or  the  sake  of  classification  be  included  under  the  following 

(af  alllSf'  *^«'™«I*«o«"*  having  lead  electrodes  in  which  the 

b  SS[2e!  P'**«S'  ^'"^s  or  granulated  lead. 

ElSX  are  T"^!  P^^^"^^'-  cnrstalline  lead. 
II-  ^riuh^  amalgamated  lead, 

•wntlcctrolytic  fcTd  oSde  having  supports  containing  or  covered  with 

Bcgativc^e!J^t?id^'i?^i"        ^'a^'ns     positive  electnde  lumany  of  lead  and  the 
^-      oikS^fi^  ~PP*^'  ^ 
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Since  the  capacity  of  a  cell  is  limited  by  the  superficial  area  of  the  active  portion 
of  the  electrodes,  other  things  being  equal,  a  large  variety  of  forms  of  plates  have 
been  devised  in  the  case  of  the  Plante  type  to  meet  this  requirement.  Thus  some 
forms  have  perforated  plates,  others  are  filled  with  pockets  made  of  wire  ribbon,  etc 
Whh  the  Bnish-Faore  type  the  same  is  true  and  in  their  formation  the  perforation 
or  opening  of  the  lateral  grids  arc  filled,  usually  under  pressure,  with  paste  made  by 
mixmg  oxides  of  lead  with  sulphuric  acid,  minimum  (PbiO«)  being  used  for  the 
positive  grid  or  electrode  and  litharge  (PbO)  for  the  negative.  These  cells  have  to 
be  "formed"  al>o.  but  the  time  required  is  markedly  less  than  with  the  old  forms. 
In  the  forming,  the  minimum  is  converted  to  lead  peroxide  (PbO<)  and  the  litharge 
to  spongy  lead  of  Pb.  Another  form  of  cell  now  quite  generally  used,  employs  pure 
lead  as  the  active  material,  which  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  the  chlorides  of 
lead  and  zinc.  The  alloy  thus  formed  is  cast  into  small  buttons,  square  for  the  nega- 
tive and  round  for  the  positive,  a  dovetailed  groove  is  made  around  their  circum- 
ference, and  they  are  then  put  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  the  chloride  of 
zinc,  are  dried,  arranged  symmetrically  on  a  flat  stirface  and  a  frame  of  antinKmioin 
lead  is  cast  about  them.  Previous  to  forming,  the  plates  are  placed  in  a  bath  of 
dilute  chloride  of  zinc,  with  alternate  plates  of  zinc,  thus  forming  a  short  circuited 
primary  battery,  antH  the  buttons  are  reduced  to  extremely  porous  metallic  lead ;  the 
lK)res  being  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Negative  plates  are  left  finished 
ready  for  use  by  this  operation,  while  the  positives  arc  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add  and  are  charged  from  a  dynamo  for  two.wedcs.  The  spongy  lead  is  thus 
cjianged  to  lead  peroxide. 

The  main  troubles  to  which  accumulators  arc  as  a  rule  liable  are;  "Disintegra- 
tion" of  the  active  material  of  the  positive  plate,  "buckling"  or  warping  of  the 
plates,  "sulphating"  or  the  formation  of  white  sulphate  of  lead  over  the  surface  of 
the  olates,  *'short  circuiting  in  part,"  due  to  pieces  of  the  paste  falling  between  plates, 
cradcing  of  jars  and  the  destmctive  effect  of  the  acid  efectrolyte  iipon  surroinidiiig 
objects. 

The  quantities  that  must  be  regarded  in  the  use  of  accumulators  are : 

(1)  Electromotive  Force. — The  normal  maximum  voltage  in  charging  should  be 
from  2.4  to  2.5  volts  and  the  minimum  to  which  the  secondary  batteries  should  be 
discharged  is  from  1.85  to  1.9  volts.  It*is  necessary  in  charging  to  have  a  slightly 
higher  voltage  than  that  of  discharge  to  overcome  the  internal  resistance  and  leakage 
of  the  cell.  The  density  of  the  electrolyte  gradually  rises  during  charging  to  about 
0.05  that  of  the  discharge  density. 

(2)  Current. — The  amount  of  charging  or  discharging  current  may  be  varied 
withm  certain  limits  to  suit  the  operator,  but  manufacturers  usually  state  llie  best  fur 
charging  or  the  maximum  safe  discharging  rate.  This  is  usually  es^ressed  in  am- 
peres  per  unit  of  plate  area  or  per  unit  weight. 

(3)  Resistance.— Meaning  internal  resistance  of  the  oells»  is  always  low  and  gen- 
eruly  variable.  It  depends  upon  the  density  of  dectrolybe,  the  area  and  distance 
between  plates  and  the  temperature. 

(4)  Capaeity.— This  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  the  cdl  can  yield  on  discharging; 
it  is  variable  even  in  the  same  cell  at  different  times. 

(5)  Efficiency. — This  is  of  two  kinds,  the  "ampere  efficiency"  or  the  ampere-hours 
obtained  from  the  battery,  divided  by  the  ampere-hours  put  into  it,  and  the  real  or 
"watt  efhciency"  obtained  by  including  the  voltage  as  well  as  the  ampere-hours. 
This  is  the  commercial  efficiency  and  indicates  the  ratio  between  the  total  work  done 
by  the  cell  and  the  work  done  in  chariring  the  cell.  The  latter  ranges  from  82  per 
cent,  to  85  per  cent.,  and  the  former  from  91  per  cent,  to  97  per  cent,  but  for 
average  commercial  work  75  per  cent  is  nearer  the  true  figure.  Depreciation  is  con- 
sidcrnliU-  even  under  favorable  conditions  and  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  actual  deterioration,  not  including  interest  or  taxes,  is  not  excessive. 

Uses  to  which  accumuiators  are  put.— To  supply  portable  lamps ;  to  take  up  fluc- 
tuations on  lighting  circuits  and  thus  steady  the  voltage  and  to  furnish  energy  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day  or  night  to  enable  machinery  to  be  stopped ;  to  aid  the  gen- 
erating station  in  carrying  the  heavier  load  wh^  tlStudly  exists  on  tfie  station  for 
only  one  or  two  hours;  to  make  the  load  on  the  engines  more  uniform  by  charging 
the  battery  when  the  load  is  light ;  to  transform  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  potential  by 
charging  the  cells  in  series  and  discharging  in  parallel  or  vice  versa ;  to  subdivide  the 
voltage,  and  enable  a  three  or  five  wire  system  to  be  operated  by  a  single  dynamo;  to 
supply  current  from  local  centers  or  substations;  to  run  street  cars,  launches,  dcctric 
vehicles,  and  for  the  operation  of  portable  machinery. 

These  difTercnt  uses  have  required  the  development  of  two  dififerent  types  of  ac- 
cumulators: first  the  largp  heavy  cell  for  central  station  work,  with  an  output  rang- 
ing fronilcss  than  100  amperes  for  eight  hour';,  or  200  amperes  for  three  hours,  to 
from  3480  amperes  for  eight  hours  to  4960  amperes  for  three  hours,  giving  1.71 
ampere-hours  capadty  for  every  pound  of  complete  cell  Second,  a  light  compact 
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OM  for  DOitaWe  work,  such  as  launch  prcjpiilsion  and  the  operation  of  electric  ve- 
Udoi  wlncb  is  gmn  in  the  following  table: 
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where"  See  AutomSSS  "  ^Ork  Oty  Ud 

^  carbide,  is  contamiMt«i  ^Jk  «  »  ,  ^^^ty'«"C'.  Prepared  with  commercial  cal- 

<irogenpho-ph,de  £r3iI^«J^'.S«^**^'^  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  hy- 
brominc  water.  ThU  reJ^JSt  W^.  ""u^  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through 
«r«ration.  and  conveS^nf^^^  ^T""'^  exhausted  rapidly,  is  capable  of 

^  sulphide  isTst  r^mn,     K ''''  acctylcnc  into  bromine  derivatives.    The  hy- 

""^•'^fd  ^ithlvdSK^j^SH  5r  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 

»  «lt  of  cmS^  '  "'t"c  acid  containing  a  small  quanUty 

ACIANL  q    iC    '^""^'^^^^       dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

8"bseqMcntlv  bccomir,c??'f  Ti^'  '^''V^'^.^^^o^*  Christ  ChJrch 

5«»WP:;ii.,,;;,7,;^^^^^^^^  From  18,7  to  ,8.,-  he  was 

WJst  .Somerset  in  1885-86   H?ou!^S!5  '  ^a'  '^^^^  '^5-85.  and  again  for 

ACTOES'  VTTrrr.  ^^^ll^^^'^"^'^'  ^"'y  "'"^  (1896). 


ACTOES'  ^^TO)  or  noti'ledge.  Duty  and  Faith  (1896). 

pay  the  expenses  of  burialJI??^^^'  established  in  1882  to  aid  needy  actors  and 
P  e^t  equal  $^50,000  and  u'^^P'*  Contributions  from  organization  to  the 

♦SSf'S-thcannualm^mhlc  ^A***'?*"  expended.  In  June  1898.  the  fund  was 
iS7  "Jf-nbers.  including  It  p"*-^*  members  118.    There  are  twenty  hon- 

fe!;       Ignace  T  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Robert  J. 

ur?V!- 0?«ri  (i8»):  Uwis  AldHch/ President : 

Fwlte"-  ^^  P"lm,^  ^lfeMr^""^'^o.'^^'^'-<^*''''-'^'':  Antonio  Pastor.  Au- 
ciWl  ^^•'•'^'"H.  Crane  F  F^'f"T  Harrison  Grev  Fi^ke.  T.  Henry 

F«nfcrT  R'^'and  Reed  ChrH  A-  Brady.  DcWolf  Hopper.  Fran- 

aIS  ^''"^  Tompkins.  B.  F.  foith  and 

w  AOSIQA,  otgaaised  in  1894.  cooaists  of  i^floo 
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memben.  F.  F.  Mackay.  Presidentj  William  F.  Bunmiglu,  Secretaty.  Headipiar- 

lers  131  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  .  .  ^ 

ACTUABIAL  SOCIETY  OV  AMMBIOA,  organized  in  18891  to  promote  the 

sdence  of  Hfr  insurance,  has  205  members.  President,  Bloomfield  J.  MiUer;  Secre- 

Ury,  Israel  C.  Pierson,  141  Broadway,  New  York- 
AD£N.   See  A&abia. 

ADIB  ABBBA,  the  capital  of  Shoa  in  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  It  was  here 
that  the  treaty  u-.m  concluded  between  Italy  and  the  King  Mendck  on  October  26, 
1806.  after  the  crushing  defeat  that  the  IlaUan  army  had  suffered  near  Adowa.  By 
this  treaty  Abyssinia  regained  the  entire  district  to  the  south  of  the  rivers  ^  areb, 
Belesa  and  Muna,  and  was  recogniied  as  an  independent  kingdom.  The  populatwo 
of  Adis  Abeba  is  estimated  at  3,000. 

ABVBNTI8T8  comprise  (1898) :  I.  Evangelical,  with  34  ministers,  30  churches, 
and  1,147  members;  II.  Advent  Christian,  with  912^  mimst*" :  °^0,?ViSS 
and  26,500  members;  III.  Seventh  Day  (sec  Adventists,  Seventh  Day)  ; IV. Church 
of  God,  with  10  ministers,  29  churches,  and  647  members;  V.  Life  and  Advent 
Union,  with  60  ministers.  28  churches,  and  3.000  members,  and  VI.  Churches  ot 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  94  ministers,  95  churches,  and  2,872  members. 

ABVBXmSTS,  8EVBHTB  DAY,  were  organized  about  1844.  The  most  note- 
worthy event  of  1898  was  a  general  meeting  at  Hapsburg,  Gernuu^.  ;i"'^J!l£!f 
thirteen  nationalities  were  represented,  and  the  European  Unton  pmterence. 
with  Elder  O.  A.  Olsen  as  president,  was  organized.  Tla  German  conference  (45 
churches  and  i,?oo  members)  was  also  organized.  The  British  Lonterence  (9<» 
members)  was  also  organized  at  Bath.  England,  in  July  189R  .  In  the  past  year  4a 
state  and  general  and  more  than  400  camp-meetings  were  held  m  the  Lnited  states, 
Canada.  Europe.  South  Africa,  and  South  America.  Altogether  102  missionaries 
were  sent  out ;  the  tithe  to  the  General  Conference  increased  over  $18,000  and  12 
medical  ini^Mon  and  rescue  homes  were  established  in  the  United  States,  ^nere 
ar«  now  428  ordained  ministers;  260  licentiates;  1,403  churches,  or  organization; 
50,288  members,  and  three  colleges,  with  31  instructors,  and  266  students,  ine 
church  property  is  valued  at  $645,075. 

AERIAL  NAVIQATION.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  vears  in  the 
art  of  aerial  navigation.  In  1894  Hiram  S.  Maxim  read  before  the  Bntish  Associa- 
tion at  Oxford  a  paper  describing  an  experiment  he  had  made  with  a  flying  niacmne 
which  he  claimed  to  be  the  first  machine  that  was  really  practicable.  In  June  lU^a. 
a  new  method  was  explained  by  Mr.  Davidson  before  the  Aeronautical  Society  m 
England.  This  method  involved  the  use  of  rotary  fans  to  lift  the  machine,  wliicn 
was  provided  with  large  wing  surfaces,  in  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $25,000 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  for  experiment 
ing  with  flying  machines  for  military  purposes.  In  France  some  ^^5"" 
menta  were  made  on  September  20,  1898,  and  a  balloon  invented  by  M.  De  Santos- 
Dumont  reached  a  height  of  1,300  feet  Its  course  was  said  to  be  easily  controlled. 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  countrj'  of  Central  Asia  with  an  area  of  about  ^000  sq. 
m.  and  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  4,000.000  to  16,000,000.    Since  1893 
the  trade  of  Cabul  and  India  has  declined.    At  present  the  chief  articles  imported 
are  cotton  goods,  indigo,  sugar  and  tea.  and  the  exports  include  horses,  spices,  asa- 
fcKtida,  fruits  and  nuts.   Only  a  part  of  the  country  is  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
trade  for  the  heavy  transit  duties  levied  by  tiie  Ameer  prohibit  trade  between  India 
and  the  country  north  of  the  river  Oxus.   There  is  an  important  trade,  however, 
with  Kandahar  and  Bokhara.   It  is  said  that  the  northern  part  of  Afghanistan  is 
rich  in  copper.    Lead,  a  good  quality  of  iron  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold  are 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  country.   A  variety  of  tribes  occupy  Afghanistan,  tne 
most  numerous  being  the  Ghilzais,  who  number  about  one-fonrth  of  the  4,000,000 
subjects  of  the  Ameer.    Other  tribes  arc  the  Tajiks  who  arc  scattered  ^"^^"K"*'!?* 
the  country  and  besides  these  the  Duranis.  Hazaras.  Aimaks  and  Uzbegs.  Adequate 
Statistics  in  regard  to  the  country  are  hard  to  procure.    The  revenue  is  said  to  have 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  the  Ameer,  Abdurrahman,  is  able  to  support  a  con- 
siderable standing  army.    In  1896  it  was  estimated  that  on  a  war  footing  this  army 
was  50,000  strong.    See  article  India  (paragraphs  on  History). 

AFRICA.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  "»P 
of  the  center  of  Africa  was  for  the  most  part  a  blank,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  discovery  has  accomplished  so  much.  The  work  begun  by  Livingstone 
fifty  years  ago  and  continued  by  Burton,  Spcke,  Stanley,  Thompson  and  many  others 
has  opened  up  the  interior  of  the  entire  country.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  this  "^Kio" 
is  traversed  only  by  explorers'  trails  and  has  not  been  accurately  surveyed.  And 
between  the  routes  of  explorers  there  are  wide  gaps  of  which  little  is  known.  The 
region  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  Lake  Rnddf  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  is  wholly 
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wpSluras"*^  "  ^''^  ^""^  tl»e«  ««  «ood  fidds  for  farther 

Bat  whether  explored  or  not  the  lands  of  Africa  arc  at  Dre^.-nf  almoc*  «ii  - 
Jtooejwith  so:ne  degree  of  definiteness  as  Europe^n^'lonics  c^rlJifcttfs  "TJ^ 
hu  ben  almost  wholly  the  work  of  the  present  century     In  iTdith^^^S^ZtA  t 
Africa  was  limited  to  Cape  Colaoy  in  the  |0«th  and  to'the  M^Sfe  JaneaTco'ftr^ 
in  the  north.  Two  explorers,  Bmce  and  Mnngo  Park  to  be  ^nr*.  uIa    •  • .  j 
Blue  Nile  and  Tinibuctoo,  respectively,  but  inner  Af?,ca  JLalnJi  o„  V 
down  to  the  time  of  ll.o.e  discoveries  which  beK«i  wkh  SJS^.^n 

he  Z.ml  cH  in  1854  1857.   This  so-called  iramffc  fS  Afl^^^^ 
begin  in  earnest  uitil  ^tember  18^  whe^  G™n       h^tnf   Possessions  d.d  not 
of^soathirest  Africt  »n?^ddmed  V^hare  th   j  S  Con^  the  coajt 

hy  down  the  rules  which  should  govern  E    Lcan  T^^^^^  assembled  to 

new  Congo  Free  State  under  the  soveretilv  ^rthl^p     •  "  recognize  the 

the  scramble  for  African  territor  es  has X^e^^  I-T  ^° 

of  the  whole  worid  is  drawn  to  that  cnminem  .  T  ?  T  '  '^^^L  '^"^  attention 
latlbiialchinH  which  at  any  time  may  draw  the  a^Jii  ™^^^  a  mighty  contest  of 

The  following  list  shows  how  iJth^^^^^^^^Pt^^''^^  ^1'°^^ 
among  the  nations  of  the  world:-  *  ™  '**™»  "ave  been  apportioned 

f  Abyssinia. 
■  Congo  Free  State. 

Liberia. 
Morocco. 

Orange  Free  State. 

^  Tripoli. 

Ascension  Island. 
Basutoland. 

Bcchuanaland  Protectorate. 

<-ape  Colony. 
Central  Africa  (British). 

Mashon^^T  <Britid.). 

Matabeleland. 

East  Africa  (British). 
Zanzibar. 
Mauritius. 
Natal. 

Niger  Coast  Protectorate, 
^'ger  Territories. 
St.  Helena. 
Tristan  da  Cunha. 
Gold  Coast. 
Lagos. 
Gambia. 
Sierra  Leone. 

Somali  Coast  Protectorate. 

Uganda. 
Walfisch  Bay. 

-  /^ululand.  • 

■ )  The  Egyptian  Sottdaa 

-  Iransvaal. 
Algeria. 
French  Congo. 
French  Guinea. 
Madagascar. 

rJicgo-Suarez.  Nossi-B6,  and  St.  Blatter 
Mayctte  and  the  Comoro  Island. 

iM'union.  — 
Obock. 

Senegal.  • 
French  Soudan. 
Dahomejr. 
..Tunis, 
v-amcroon. 

German  East  Africa. 

rT'T  Southwest  Africa. 
.  'iQgoland. 


Ann. 


lO 

Itauan  

Portuguese  


Eritrea. 
Somalilaiul. 
Angola. 

Cape  Verde  Islands. 
Guinea. 
Portuguese  East  Africa. 


The  Partition  of  Africa. — The  general  results  of  the  partition  of  Africa  down  to 
i8f)8  arc  shown  in  the  following  list  of  the  areas  belonging  to  or  claimed  by  the 
European  States  or  still  regarded  as  independent,  acOOrdtOg  tO  the  estunatea  of  J. 
Scott  Keltic,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: 

France  3.300^000  square  miles 

Great  Britain  2,300,000     "  " 

Germany   935.000 

Congo  Free  State   900,000      "  " 

Portugal   750,000     **  ** 

Italy  (including  Somaliland)   420,000     "  " 

Spain   214,000     '*  " 

Boer  RepnUtcs   168,000     "  " 

Abyssinia   195.000     "  " 

Morocco   220,000     "  " 

Liberia   I4.ta>  " 

Turkey  (E^ypt,  including  regained  territories  on  the  upper 

Nile)  and  Tripoli   800,000     "  " 

Mahdi's  territories   ^,000     "  " 

Wadai   150,000 

Unannexed  Sahara   8oo,oao     "  " 

Lakes   68,000     "  " 


Total  Africa  11,874,600  square  miles 

While  the  description  of  the  different  divisions  of  Africa  in  the  present  work  will 
be  given  in  detail  under  their  own  heads,  it  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  of  the 
^ubject  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  Uie  powers  in  the  partition  of  Africa 
since  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1884-85. 

The  British  Colonics  in  Africa. — To  begin  with  the  southernmost  poiiit  of  Africa, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  holds  that  end  of  the  continent  and  tiiat  her  terri- 
tory extends  due  norlli  for  a  distance  of  1,800  miles  from  Cape  Town  to  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, her  dominions  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  German  Southwest  Africa, 
the  Portuguese  territory  of  Angola,  and  tlie  Congo  Free  State;  and  on  the  east  by 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and  German  East  Africa,  while  to  the  north  of  Cape  Colony 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  British  territory  lies  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
to  the  north  of  that  the  other  Boer  republic  called  the  South  African  Republic  In 
this  region  Great  Britain's  boundaries  are  fixed  with  the  exception  of  the  dividing 
line  between  British  South  Africa  and  Portuguese  Angola,  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal both  laying  claim  to  a  strip  of  land  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Zambesi.  Nearly 
a  million  of  square  miles  are  included  in  this  tract  of  British  territory  and  the  colo- 
nies which  constitute  it  are  at  different  stages  of  administrative  development,  ranging 
from  self-governing  divisions  like  Cape  Colony  to  protectorates  and  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. British  Bechuanaland,  a  protectorate,  lies  to  the  north  of  Cape  Colony,  but 
beyond  thi.s  and  further  to  the  north  is  the  far  wider  tract  belonging  to  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  while  between  the  northern  limit  of  this  region  and  the 
southernmost  point  of  Lake  Tanganyika  is  the  British  Central  African  Protectorate, 
which  is  directly  under  imperial  atiministration.  Passing  up  Lake  Tanganyika  on 
the  west  side  of  German  East  Africa,  and  following  the  boundary  between  the  latter 
colony  and  the  Congo  Free  State  for  a  distance  of  some  120  miles,  wc  come  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  another  extensive  British  tract,  known  as  British  East  Africa, 
part  of  which,  namely  this  same  southwest  portion  lying  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, forms  the  dependent  kinpdom  of  Uganda.  The  northwestern  portion  of 
British  East  Africa-extends  far  to  the  west  of  the  White  Nile  and  includes,  according 
to  the  British  claims,  the  district  of  Bahr-e1-Ghaza1,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
on  account  of  the  French  demands  in  connection  with  the  occupation  of  Fashoda. 
With  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  the  area  of  this  region  is  about  800,000 
square  miles.  Its  limits  have  been  determined  by  agreements  with  Germany  and 
Italy.  British  East  Africa  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Abyssinia  and  Somaliland  and  on 
tfic  south  by  German  East  Africa.  Great  Britain  also  possesses  a  considerable  tract 
of  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  with  an  area  of  about  75,000  square  miles.  This 
completes  the  list  of  her  possessions  in  Eastern  Africa,  except  that  in  Egypt  she 
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exercises  control  by  Ttrtue  of  a  status  which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 
It  is  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  British  East  Africa  on  the  upper  courses  of  tiw 

Nile  that  the  famous  campaign  of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  has  been  going  on  in  the 
mr  1898  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  for  Egypt  the  lost  provinces  of  the  Soiidan. 
To  pass  now  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  another  great  tract  of  British  territory 
h'cs  around  the  lower  courses  of  the  Niger.  The  area  of  the  Niger  territories,  as 
determined  by  agreements  with  France  and  Germany  and  with  the  native  princes, 
included  in  i8<>8  about  500.000  square  miles.  Along  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  this  territory  is  known  as  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  and  is  administered 
br  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  The  eastern  boundary  separating  the  Niger  terri- 
tories from  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon  has  been  fixed  beyond  dispute  and 
oa  the  north  the  boundary  separating  the  British  possessions  from  the  French  has 
also twea  determined,  but  the  western  boundary  became  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
Piance  and  England  ui  1898,  the  French  having  occupied  Bussa  and  other  places 
daimed  by  the  British.  This  dispute  was  settled  by  an  agreement  announced  in 
August  1898,  the  French  having  abandoned  their  claim  to  Bussa  in  return  for  some 
territorial  concessions  (see  Nicer  Territories).  The  district  of  Lagos  (q.  v.)  to 
the  west  of  the  Niger  river  belongs  naturally  to  the  Niger  region.  The  other  Brit- 
ish lands  on  the  western  coast  are  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  all 
of  which  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  foreign  territory  and  blocked  against  ex- 
jansion  toward  the  interior. 

The  French  Possesnons.—Tht  enormous  possessions  of  France  in  Africa  include 
the  greater  part  of  the  Sahara  region  which  was  guaranteed  to  her  by  an  agreement 
»nlh  England  in  1890.  Since  this  barren  district  makes  up  such  a  large  part  of  her 
territory,  the  worth  of  her  African  possessions  docs  not  correspond  to  their  area  in 
scuarc  niilcs  Her  foothold  in  Africa  dates  from  the  time  when  she  established  fac- 
tones  aloM  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Traders  from  Normandy  visited  the  Sene- 
gal as  earqr  as  l6a6,  and  under  Louis  XIV,  the  Royal  Company  occupied  a  long 
»np  of  territory  \yhich  was  afterward  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimcguen  guaranteed  to 
rranct  She  acquired  Algeria  after  her  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Algerian 
pirates  in  iQja  The  French  claims  in  Africa  cover  a  territory  comprising  about 
3im|0W  square  miles,  including  Madagascar.  In  Algeria  and  Tunis  her  claims 
Wawished  by  right  of  conquest  seem  not  to  be  disputed.  The  broad  tract  of  the  Sa- 
iiara  dcsert.  lying  to  the  south  of  Algeria  and  extending  to  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
romprising  the  whole  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf 
« immca,  is  all  hers.  Morocco  lying  west  of  Algeria  cuts  off  the  northwest  portion 
Wtnis  tract  and  adjoining  it  to  the  southwest  is  the  Spanish  tract  known  as  Rio 
«Ufo.  At  Cape  Blanco  the  French  tract  emerges  on  the  coast  along  which  it  ex- 
ifflds.  including  Senegal,  to  the  northern  limit  of  British  Gambia.  Portuguese 
wamea  to  the  south  of  Gambia  also  indents  the  French  territory  which,  however. 
Jttuies  the  coast  again  in  French  Guinea.  Then  the  English  dependency  of  Sierra 
«one  and  the  free  state  of  Liberia  imerrupt  the  French  coast  line  which  is  once 
fma  r'"?u'',^'".]'';;  ^'""'y  on  Gulf  of  Guinea.  To  the  cast  of  the  Ivory 
n^n  J.  •  *^ '^'^  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  east  of  this  the  Ger- 
"»n  povessjon  called  Togoland.  Then  comes  a  block  of  French  territory,  Dahomey. 
wTO«a  on  the  west  by  Togoland  and  on  the  cas-t  by  the  Niger  Territories.  The 
ferw  SaJ'^Th  ^'^"^  greater  part  of  the  Upper  Niger,  including  the  Ixrnd  as 

Briti  h  rl\Ar  have  been  disputes  recently  over  a  small  area  lying  behind  the 
Germanv  •  Togoland.   In  1898  an  agreement  was  reached  with 

ttt^  JH  TKr^  ^°  F^^'       account  of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain 

coBtiW,.,rir  Territories.   The  southwestern  part  of  this  extended  and 

Swn  to  iL  V  "^o^"  as  the  French  Soudan,  but  SenegamWa  is  the  name 

cover  aL,V»  l.Tu  ^^^^  portions.  The  French  Soudan  and  Scncgambia  together 
of  I  SflfliMB  iSI-'      M    ^"^""^  and  the  French  Sahara  has  an  estimated  area 

FfwidiSnJI???  "J  '  Another  important  French  possession  in  Africa  is  the 
tlie  Cami^  «xtcn(hng  alone  the  western  coast  from  the  German  possession  of 
aiidSu^"  A  ^^^f^  of  Biafra  to  the  point  at  which  the  Coo^Free  State 
ttd  lato  tlyT^J-^*     "^"^^^  °"  a'ong  the  imrtlu  rn  side  of  the  Congo 

Africa  on  the  rn7"*T,'*'  ^^^'^  '^'^^^^  °"        northwest  and  British  East 

and  the  Coiicn  F  c  l^'""ndaries  between  I-rench  Congo  and  German  East  Africa 
••Wed  and  he  '".''^^  -^lale  have  been  determined,  but  on  the  cast  the  Hue  is  Mill  un- 
'«PWI  to  thtt  Vl    1  r^^  conflict  of  claims  with  Great  Britain,  especially  in 

*1»  Eottian  yi^-^^^  district,  which  was  one  of  the  abandoned  districts  of 

tnentbetween  f  r  .  D  included  in  British  East  Africa  by  an  agree- 

>?rwnicnt  bindina  i  G«nnany  and  Italy,  bat  France  did  not  consider  this 

the  expedition  ftf  vr^-'^'^  w*"        ^  serious  international  complication  arose  out  of 
»o  ari  hcmerrit     •  ^  Marcliand  to  Fashoda  (see  Egypt).    France  is  ambitious 
Greit  Rrif  Jl  u       ^"  unbroken  line  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts, 
»"uin  has  barred  the  way,  having  declared  a  few  years  ago  that  any 
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attempt  of  France  to  establish  herself  on  the  Nile  would  be  regarded  as  "an  on- 

friciully  act." 

On  the  eastern  coast  France  has  a  little  wedge  of  territory  called  Obok,  or  Obock, 
extending  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  the  British  possession  of 
Aden ;  also  the  important  island  of  Madagascar  with  an  area  of  some  afio.ooo  square 

inilfs. 

Uermon  I'osscssiotu. — Germany  began  her  career  as  a  sharer  in  the  African  spoils 
by  the  acquisition  of  Damarafauid  and  Namaqualand  on  the  southwestern  ooast  widi 

an  area,  according  to  an  arrangement  with  England,  of  322,450  square  miles.  On 
the  East  African  coast  her  territory  is  of  more  value.  It  is  known  as  German  East 
Africa  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  East  Africa,  on  the  west  by  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  British  Central  Africa,  and  on  the  south  by  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
There  is  access  to  the  water  in  any  direction ;  on  the  northern  boundary  lies  the  lower 
half  of  Lake  Victoria,  on  the  western  Lake  Tanganyika  throughout  its  entire  length 
forms  a  part  of  its  t)oundary,  and  on  the  southwest  Lake  Nyassa  divides  it  from 
Britsh  Central  Africa.  Its  limits  have  been  determhied  by  agreements  with  Eng- 
land, Portugal,  and  native  princes  Its  area  is  placed  at  3S5,ckx)  square  miles.  Ger- 
many also  has  in  the  Cameroon  on  the  western  coast  some  190,000  square  miles  of 
property,  extending  northeastward  to  the  southern  shore  of  liike  Tcmd.  This  is  a 
thickly  populated  country  and  shows  signs  of  advancement.  Togoland,  also  Ger- 
man, is  a  wedge  of  territory  extending  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  expand- 
ing into  a  broad  hinterland  whose  limits  have  been  roughly  defined  by  an  agreement 
with  France.  In  this  neighborhood,  however,  there  is  still  a  region,  the  claims  tO 
which  await  adjustment  between  Gennany  and  England. 

Portuguese  Possessions, — ^Pdfti^pJ,  the  oldest  mmr  in  African  lands  and  for- 
merly the  claimant  to  an  enormous  empire,  is  now  restricted  to  the  large  block  of 
territory  called  Angola  on  the  western  coast  and  a  strip  extending  north  and  south 
of  the  Zambesi  on  the  eastern  coast.  There  is  also  a  small  wedge  of  territory  be- 
longing to  Portusal  on  the  western  coast  between  British  Gambia  and  French  Gui- 
nea, and  she  still  holds  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  St.  Thomas,  maldng  a  total 
area  of  about  750,000  square  miles.  She  has  shown  little  enterprise  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  colonies  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  region  which  ostensibly  belongs  to 
her  she  has  effectually  occupied  hardly  more  than  the  coast. 

The  Congo  Free  Slate. — The  Congo  Free  State,  lying  in  the  basin  of  the  great 
Q)ngo  river,  was  established  on  its  present  basis  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1884-85, 
its  botindarics  being  detined  by  agreements  with  the  various  powers.  Under  the 
management  of  Leopold  IL  Kmg  of  the  Belgians,  it  has  flourished  and  at  present 
covers  over  900,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000,000.  See  the 
article  Congo  Free  State. 

Italian  Possessions.— Htxt  to  Portugal  the  country  that  has  shown  the  feeblest 
grasp  on  African  territories  is  Italy.  In  1870  an  Italian  trading  company  gained  pos- 
session of  a  small  district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  for  the  establishment  of  a 
coaling  station.  Twelve  years  later  the  Italian  government  joined  actively  in  the 
race  for  African  lands  and  pushed  the  boundaries  of  its  possessions  northward  till 
they  reached  a  point  on  the  Red  Sea  about  650  miles  to  the  north  of  the  limits  ac- 
quired in  1870.  This  point  was  reached  in  1888.  After  that  Italy  began  a  course  of 
aggression  toward  Abyssinia  which  resulted  in  the  ultimate  failure  of  her  plans. 
After  the  defeat  of  Adowa  in  1896,  she  gave  up  her  projected  conquest  of  Abys- 
sinia, recognized  the  independence  of  that  country,  and  submitted  to  terms  which 
confined  her  to  a  ^trip  of  territory  along  the  Red  Sea  containing  about  88,500  square 
miles.  This  is  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea.  Her  claims,  however,  embrace  some 
335.000  square  miles  in  addition,  namely  the  tract  which  runs  southwest  along  the 
coast  from  the  gulf  of  .vdcn  and  includes  a  large  portion  of  Somaliland.  She  has 
shown  herself  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  for  the  retention 
of  her  colonies  and  has  followed  the  policy  of  military  occupation  rather  than  perma- 
nent settlement  This  fact,  combined  with  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  Abyssinian 
monarch  led  in  1898  to  the  prediction  that  Italian  enterprise  in  East  Africa  was 
doomed  to  an  early  failure. 

Spanish  Possessions.Spsasi,  whose  importance  as  an  African  power,  is  hardly 
worth  reckoning,  has,  m  addition  to  the  Rio  d'Oro  on  the  northwest  coast,  the  Canary 
Islands.  I  etuan  m  Morocco,  and  a  few  other  small  tracts,  amounting  to  about  3^00 
.square  miles. 

P^ifr  •^'"'"•-r^s  to  Egypt  a  description  of  her  territories  and  claims  more  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  article  on  Epypt.  The  Soudan  provinces  of  Egypt  have  an  esti- 
mated area  of  800.000  square  miles,  while  Egypt  itself  covers  about  400.000.  To  the 
west  of  Eg>'pt  he  the  Turkish  possesions  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  to  the  south  of 
which  IS  the  wide  unannexed  territory  of  the  Sahara,  covering  about  800,000  square 
miles.  The  southern  portion  of  this  unannexed  territory,  Wadai,  abut*  on  French 
•*""'tory.  and,  it  is  thought,  will  eventually  he  annexed  by  France. 

Morocco  is  still  unatinexed  and  governed  by  a  native  sultan.   Other  free  states 
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ait  Liberia,  whose  territoiyt  however,  lias  been  considerably  cut  down  by  French 
encroachments  and  in  1898  amounted  to  only  about  14,600  square  miles ;  and  the  two 
Boer  republics,  namely,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  (qq.  v.). 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  Africa  in  the  year  i8g8.  The  above  account  is 
based  on  the  authority  of  J.  Scott  Keltic,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  England.  Further  details  in  regard  to  the  sc|)arate  divisions  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  heads. 

The  African  Situation  in  1S9S. — During  the  year  1898  the  rivalry  between  the 
sharers  in  African  territories  was  sharpest  in  the  case  of  £ngland  and  France,  whose 
eoetest  was  carried  on  in  two  widely  separated  parts  of  the  continent— first  in  West 
Africa  in  the  region  of  tlic  Upper  Niger,  and  second  in  East  Africa  in  the  region 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  Of  these  two  disputes  the  second  was  by  far  the  more 
imponant.  for  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile  the  trans-continental  schemes 
of  the  two  great  powers  came  into  direct  conflict  France  was  naturally 
agar  to  Ofen^  her  Hne  of  communication  directly  across  the  continent  from  east 
to  wes^  brmipng  her  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Sahara  and  her  Congo  colony  into 
(oaoection  with  her  little  strip  of  territory  on  the  gulf  of  Aden.  England  on  the 
other  hand  had  even  more  at  stake.  For  many  years  she  had  dreamed  ot  a  great  Af- 
naj.Erapi«  which  should  extend  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  The  work  of  the  ablest 
uiglidiinen  in  Africa  has  tended  steadily  in  that  direction.  What  sccnied  ten  years 
ago  to  be  merely  a  vague  hope  appeared  in  1898  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  realization. 
The  work  ofCccil  Rhodes,  Sir  Henry  Johnston,  Captain  Lugard.  Sir  Henry  Cole- 
g^Lonl  wwner.  Lord  Kitchener  and  many  others  has  carried  the  British 
nniHne  in  Africa  to  thepomt  at  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  Cape  to  Cairo  policy 
li almost  m  accomplished  fact.  In  1898  the  distance  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  0,300 
miles  could  be  covered  in  81  days,  and  it  was  expected  that  by  igoc  the  time  would 
"i'^  t-'  ^^y^  A  trans-African  ;telegraph  line  is  being  pushed  forward 
with  rapidih-j  there  are  Bntish  steamers  on  Uke  Tanganyika,  and  the  railway  on 
wejjpper  Nile  is  m  .steady  progress.  The  only  interruption  to  the  English  line  of 
wmertion  between  Egypt  and  Central  Africa  in  1898  was  the  strip  which  had  been 
Cfded  0  Germany  l;ct\vcen  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Uganda. 

JitwLl'Jli  ^xt'''''  S'»«»»{/y*'«W.-England's  work  in  Africa  has  been 
S2£LS^u"°-  Many  chtics  hold  that  she  has  done  more  for  the  civilization  of  the 
JMUO^  than  any  other  power.  Even  among  the  1<  rench  there  are  some  who  take 
^hS^.\  u.u'T"^^  French  writer  in  1898  contrasts  the  success  of  the  British 
S«T  Jjlt  «„3"r  ?  "^^^  ^^'^"^'^ Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  goes  so  far  as 

miS^JmLSiif^^i'"''''  '"'^  become  in  less  than  five  years  time  a 

JOR  Ijowos  colony,  a  result  which  France  has  not  brought  about  during  the 
HhS^ilT-  Madagascar  is  also  taken  by  this^writer  as  an  instant 

pStnh.'S'  f"/  «t'|?=»tes  the  cost  of  its  conq^  by  France  at  4.oo?SS 
CSof^he  FrJ'^J  ^'"^  P.r'^^^hmen.  And  whw.  the  island  was  once  in  the 
Irii  the  ideaof  Kl  J'^'T^^^^^^  prohibitive  duties  on  foreign  goods 

SLfc  On  thc  ff  trade,  but  with  the  result  of  checkfng  trade 

a  e?eat  d.vJin         England's  policy  of  the  open  door  in  her  colonies 
*fffcKth,fnolirv  i'  ''"^S'  m  Which  all  countries  have  shared.  How 

"yS  ?  Of  the  trade  consists  of  the  com- 

Africa  ^eslt  s!;^^!;'^»ffiSL^7^  ^t'^""  ^^^^^  ~»«"«'«  » 

'«her  than  commerSl  mn^A^  r  A^"*"?  ^^""'^  hitherto  been  actuated  by  military 
acquired  land?Es?  srhnf  ,  ^v^'a'u  ^^8""  *°  **<^^«'op  her  newlj 

«»rders.  But  in  (he  Irln*',!/ ^F^^'^i  ^  the  extension  of  heV 

"tiseof  humJ^^tv  L  SSLl^  J*'  ™'J^'''^  occupation  she  has  done  much  for  the 
''^^■r  ^^rh;iroTmitA^VJ7u^''  !"PPressing  the  slave  trade  and 

«he  first  duty  of  a  i»wi?Tt,,f  1  ,  ^^^^^'^''^hmerit  of  an  efficient  police  is,  after  all, 
«he  two  great  terffii^jcf  ^'"u '"'""'^^  *°  Africa.   For  .some  Account  of 

AFWCAN  KET-^n^rJ^l,^^^^  (panigmph  Systematic  Botany-Africa). 
c«.rsTs    "^^^aODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZIOWOHUBOH.  See  Cou»EO  MwH- 

natural  science  amonir  vn.,n„  1875  to  encourage  personal  work  in 

>s  the  PomL  vJiL^°K^P'  ^'^s  mcorporatv-d  in  1892  in  Massachusetts.  Its 
Ofim«  lifens.    The  society  had  (1898)  more  than  100 
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chapters  in  varioas  parts  of  Ae  wrid  wMch  make  aoological,  botanical,  entomo- 
logical, etc.,  collections.  •  «• 
AGBABIAN  MOVEMEKT  is  of  long  standing  m  the  Austro- Hungarian  Mon- 

^'cliicia.-Dmmg  1896  and  1897  it  was  especially  Pron°I}n«d  in  G^^^^^ 
dates  from  the  time  when  Galiciawas  annexed  to  Austria.  The  old  village  commtinitf 
£^  as  the  Mir,  a  Slavonic  inheritance,  had  formerly  been  in  existence  there  and 
Xn  it  was  abolished  for  the  system  of  private  property  the  peasaiits  complained 
Jhat  their  rights  had  been  disregarded  in  the  apportjonment,  although  a  part  of  the 
forest  and  MSture  land  continued  to  be  held  in  common.    From  this  an>c  a  sharp 
anUKon"m^tween  the  peasants  and  their  landlords,  and  at  the  tunc  ot  the 
?e!olutmnary  movement  ofiM  the  families  of  the  latter  suffered  froni  a  violent  out- 
break of  the  peasantry.    It  was  not  put  down  until  niany  outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  families  of  the  landlords  and  it  required  the  interference  of  the  imperial 
troops  to  restore  order.   This  grievance  still  continues  among  the  Gahcian  pea  antry, 
but  is  felt  more  strongly  at  the  present  time  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  than 
in  the  eastern  which  had  been  the  scene  of  disturbance  m  the  past    A  very  active 
soirit  in  stirring  up  and  leading  tite  malcontents  was  Father  StojalofTski,  a  pnest 
whose  Liar^.no>^^      i.  based  on  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  and  who^e  political 
creed  rests  011  a  rooted  belief  that  landlords  are  tyrannical  and  government  officials 
unjust    After  repeated  ecclesiastical  punishments  he  gave  up  his  living  in  Ualicia 
and  placed  himself  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  in  Albania,  but  he  rcinanied 
in  Galicia  where  he  edited  two  magazines  of  a  somewhat  social-democratic  cliaracter 
He  continued  to  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people  in  spile  of  frequent  government 
prosecutions  and  an  excommunication  by  the  Pope.   This  excommunication  agamst 
which  he  protested  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  church  law.  did  not  seem 
to  impair  his  influence  even  in  that  strongly  Cath'  lie  community  m  which  he  resided. 
His  preachings  revealed  a  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  a  tendency  to  drtw  toward  his 
Slavonic  kinsmen  in  Russia,  but  bis  main  idea  was  the  rendering  of  J"^V^VV»S1 
peasantry  which  he  asserted  had  been  robbed  of  its  rights  by  the  nob  es. .  At  last  the 
hostility  of  the  government  drove  him  to  Hungary,  where  the  authorities  refused 
an  application  for  his  extradition.    His  innucnce  was  very  powerful  in  the  electoral 
camtAign  of  1807,  when  he  appealed  to  the  peasantry  to  send  honest  represcnta- 
SrcHo  thri?i5fW  and  to  iiSdicate  their  rTghts  which  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
landlord'^.    Agrarianism  was  active  also  among  the  Ruthemans  and  tn^re^^MJ? 
definite  form  of  a  demand  that  the  large  estates  should  be  purchased  and  divioea 
into  peasant  holdings.  The  Ruthcnians  also  had  national  aims,  but  on  this  Agrarian 
policy  they  were  in  accord  with  their  Polish  neighbors.  •     *     ♦•1  «. 

Hungary. —  In  Hungary  the  Agrarian  movement  has  not  been  prominent 
cent  years.   It  differs  m  its  spirit  from  the  movement  in  Galicia  for  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Hungarian  peasants  without  the  stimula- 
tion of  enlightened  leadership  and  exhortation.  The  movement  came  to  li|ht  at  tlie 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural* Uibor  Congress  at  Budapest  early  m  hebru- 
ary  1807,  when  steps  were  taken  to  establish  on  a  firm  footing  an  organized  party  tor 
Agrarian  and  socialistic  ends.   Among  the  points  m  the  platform  of  this  party  were 
an  insistence  upon  the  reduction  of  hours,  the  increase  of  wages  and  the  abolition  ot 
the  corvee  system.  The  movement  seemed  to  be  strongest  in  the  most  fertile  parts  ot 
Hnngary  where  the  bulk  of  iJie  ijopulation  were  landless  and  derived  their  subsist- 
ence mainly  from  working  as  agricultural  laborers  on  the  farms  of  the  large  proprie- 
tors, for  in  this  region  the  land  is  divided  for  the  most  part  into  quite  large  holdings. 
The  weapon  which  the  Agrarians  threatened  to  use  to  enforce  their  demands  was  the 
organization  of  strikes.   The  government  showed  a  willingness  to  listen  to  the 
grievances  of  the  landless  people  in  this  section  but  it  was  hard  to  find  a  suitable 
remedy.    The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  seemed  likely  to  injure  rather  than 
benefit  the  working  classes,  since  their  work  being  mainly  agricultural,  depended 
upon  the  seasons  and  cutting  down  their  hours  during  the  season  of  their  employment 
might  cause  actual  hardship.    On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
was  so  low  that  a  general  increase  of  wages  was  impossible.    The  discontent  was  not 
confined  to  the  agricultural  classes,  however,  but  showed  itself  among  the  industrial 
workers.  In  January.  1897,  a  serious  strike  occurred  among  the  coal 
Temesvar  in  Hungary,  and  resulted  in  a  conflict  between  the  strikers  and  tlie 
gendarmes  in  which  nine  persons  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded.    There  was  also 
a  threatened  strike  of  the  harvesters,  and  violence  was  averted  only  by  a  show  ot 
force  on  the  part  of  tfie  government.  There  were  socialistic  riots  in  June,  tSo; 
some  of  the  peasant  communes  and  many  persons  were  arrested  as  rioters.    In  the 
Alf51d  district  there  was  a  strike  of  the  harvesters  and  in  spite  of  the  importation  of 
labor  and  the  threats  of  the  government,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  land  owners 
in  that  district  to  get  in  their  crops.    In  Croatia-Slavonta  a  Inrp^c  body  of  P*f5fi|?j* 
armed  themselves  and  attacked  the  Hungarian  officials,  two  of  whom  they  wiled. 
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The  gOTeronMst  was  oWged  to  dedare  martial  law  in  this  region.  Many  arrests 

were  made  and  the  government  made  a  sliow  of  military  force  to  overawe  the  mal- 
contents. Affairs  were  especially  threatening  in  Slavonia  where  the  land  was  held 
Imply  by  great  proprietors  who  were  often  abhcntees.  Of  course  the  racial  ques- 
tim  enters  into  this  Agrarian  movement  and  adds  to  the  hard  feeling,  for  there  is  a 
strong  party  wbicn  &vors  the  separation  of  Cnntia  from  Hungary  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  Slavonic  langdom  comprising  several  of  the  provinces  of  tiie 
Empire. 

On  Chri  tn;a^  Day.  1897,  a  meeting  of  agricultural  laborers  was  held  at  Budapest 

md  formulated  various  demands  in  respect  to  industrial  and  political  matters,  includ- 
iig  the  eight  hour  day,  universal  suffrage,  secret  ballot,  free  education,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  army.  There  was  an  open  revolt  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighborliood  of 
HaUfdd  in  March,  1898,  and  the  gendarmes  who  were  sent  against  them  were  put 
tofliilit  But  the  government  at  Budapest  had  already  promulgated  a  law  (March 
l)  to  promote  the  interests  of  ordinary  day  laborers  and  agricultural  laborers.  This 
law  ruinircd  that  every  agricultural  laborer  should  have  a  certificate  of  registration 
btforc  applying  lor  employment  on  a  farm.  He  must  also  sign  a  formal  contract 
Wore  an  official  who  retains  this  registration  certificate  till  the  contract  is  fulfilled 
or  legally  dissolved.  If  the  workingman  breaks  his  contract  his  certificate  is  forfeited 
for  a  year,  and  the  wages  due  him  ar  c  paid  over  to  an  official  who  deducts  what  may 
be  due  to  the  emplovrr  for  damages  and  applies  the  rest  to  public  poor  relief.  But  to 
protect  the  workiniMnan  in  his  rights,  it  is  required  of  the  employer  that  he  shall 
"JPpy  ^d  food  when  food  is  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  furnish  his  employee 
wtOl  mediemes  and  medical  atteiuiancc  for  a  period  of  days  during  -sickness. 
Ihe  employer  is  al^o  required  to  fuul  other  employment  for  the  lal>  >rcr  in 
case  the  weather  prevents  the  latter  from  working  in  the  fields  or  shall  pay  him  his 
wages  during  this  period  of  enforced  idleness  provided  that  it  lasts  no  more  than  a 
^hc  expiration  of  a  full  week  the  contract  mav  be  cancelled.  Tlir  provi- 
swiisof  the  aw  arc  enforced  by  severe  penalties.  Besides  improving  the  condition 
01  tne  agriciiltnra  lahorer  the  law  aims  to  put  an  end  to  political  or  socialistic  agita- 
uonand  imposes  heavy  penalUes  on  men  convicted  of  inducing  others  to  violate  their 
ramtactsor  of  attempting  to  stir  up  discontent  among  the  workingmen. 
Brnir"'"-Vl"  V^""'"*"-^'  ^^'e  Agrarian  movement  is  wholly  different  from  that  in  the 
m  crl;,if  ,  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  German  Agrarianism  has  not  its  root 
a.  ih^  1?'  f  u'^'^  ^^i''  progress  in  Germany  are  due  to  an  organization  known 
Th « «cf!l^*  °* f^**'"^  Landu'irtc)  which  wastfounded  in  1893. 
t  on  Jn  r^,*Il?  from  the  discontent  of  the  agricultural  element  in  the  popula- 
Kit  •?      Vohzyoi  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  agricultural  interests 

rmXf  L^;.!r  J*?"  !''"""'  ^'ff'^ctinff  foreign  trade.  The  agriculturists  considered 
S^rrAnriLi'^lT*^  '^'^  commercial  treaty  with  Austria  formed  under  Chancellor 
ou5v  hJril^Jlfr'?'*^^"  ^""i  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  wiiich  had  prcvi- 
WricuS         r^^^^^  ^^'^  the  representatives  of  the 

«it  "  tll  v  determined  to  form  an  organization  which  should  have 

manriilZf  ,l'"L5*'.f'°f?^^^^^  welfare  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Ger- 

was  declared 


was  injurious 

inr  to  hriniT  iKnnf »»,-,  •  j  ^  *--->r—  tr-'-'^j  ■■  w  i«tu(«vi.  Liic  uuiiicsuc  producer  and 
free  trade  and  w/^^^^^  «ndcpendence  of  the  home  market.  The  system  of  universal 

Outlined  in  its  nnhli^'.^   1       "      -  organization  was  striving  were 

*KteSd5&  n^rS^^^  -^"'""^  '^''.'"^  '''''  '^'^  following:   Native  pro- 

mhan^  nin^tC'tL,^^^  ^^^^^^i^^^-   The  rules  governing  the  stock 

oHifc.  iZrivVd^^^  especially  m  . regard  to  the  speculation  in  the  necessaries 
8t>oriMntS    aTS;  ''"''^      mtrodnccd  in  repaid  to  the  warchou-^ing  of 

••idrainisiration  "  T?vm^"  T**^!^  .  ^'^biation  should  be  introduced  into  the  customs 
tn^WHw  of  ta„.  'nH   "  ■  r"'''      reformed  with  a  view  to  the  more  equal  dis- 
they  attaWH  tt,.-  /««ar(i  should  he  shown  to  the  agricultural  interests 

tiw.  an  moa  Jeemem  ^^^^  '^'^^''^  ^'^^"'^^  be  a  reform  of  labor  Icgisla- 

0' native  DrodurtcT„     ;"t.'*^"  ^"""''^     agricultural  products,  the  protection 

^Jwand  fertilizers  th.  Ill  foreign  substitutes  and  against  adulteration  of  fod- 

!?>'roads  in  the  in»lrL»^'V''?f  *  improvements,  the  building  of 

^^''^  nre  the  oriSn  1  i  agricultural  classes,  and  a  reform  of  the  tariff  system, 
pf  a^^cmblies  and  C  1  of  the  League.    It  carries  on  its  work  by  means 

Mativchodies  p/'^^'"""<^"ce  which  it  brings  to  bear  on  candidates  for  the 
to  their  political' mrfv  '"'^''  t  definite  an<:wer  from  these  candidates  without  regard 
lWle«  th*.cc  amw^rc  •         sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  organization  and 

AOBlctrtTUM.    c  '^''"'-''Ctorv  th<-  T..^^glIe  withholds  its  snoport. 
^^;alsosoecialart{-42iIlV^'*^'^^.2"  Countries  and  on  the  States  of  the  United 
™  artides  on  Baklht,  Cbwf ,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  other  farm  products. 
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AaBIGUIiTUBB,  U.  8.  SSPABTXSNT  07.   See  Ibxigation,  Pavements  and 

Roads. 

AG-mwATiDO,  Emiuo,  the  leader  of  the  Filipino  insurrection  against  Spain,  and 
of  the  opposition  to  the  no(iiii<ition  of  the  islands  hy  the  United  States,  was  bom 
about  thirty  years  ago.  l  lic  lacts  of  his  life  are  obscured  by  the  conflicting  State- 
ments made  in  regard  to  them.  There  is  uncertainty  t  vcii  as  to  his  parentage,  some 
accounts  stating  that  he  was  a  son  of  a  Spanish  general,  and  others  that  his  father 
was  a  dissolute,  but  learned  Jesuit  priest.  As  a  child  he  was  a  domestic  servant  in  the 
home  of  a  Jesuit  priest  in  the  province  of  Cavitc.  where  he  was  well  treated,  arid 
received  advantages  in  education  far  beyond  those  usually  accorded  to  native  chil- 
dren. He  showed  himself  an  apt  scholar  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  was 
enrolled  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Pontifical  University  at  Manila.  About 
1888,  having  had  some  trouble  with  tlie  authorities,  he  went  to  Hong  Kong  where 
he  observed  closely  all  matters  pertaining  to  military  and  naval  warfare  and  added 
to  his  linguistic  knowledge,  which  is  said  to  be  considerable.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  in  1896  he  became  prominent  and  when  the  Span- 
ish authorities  finding  the  insurrection  unexpectedly  formidable  proposed  certain 
concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents,  Aguinaldo  was  one  of  the  peace  party. 
This  party  finally  prevailed,  but  the  compromise  agreed  upon  required  that  the 
leaders  should  leave  the  countrj-.  .■Xguinaldo  then  withdrew  to  Hong-kong  where  he 
remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Manila,  and  where  he  is  said  to  have  had  many 
conferences  with  the  United  States  Consul,  Mr.  Wildman.  Aguinaldo,  Agoncillo  and 
the  other  Philippine  leaders  stated  that  Consul  Wildman  had  promised  on  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  government  that  the  Philippines  should  be  independ- 
ent. This  was  denied  by  tlie  Consul  who  said  that  he  had  merely  tried  i  )  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  revolutionists  in  the  campaign  against  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila, Aguinaldo  landed  in  the  Philippines  and  aided  the  United  States  force  against 
the  Spaniards,  doing,  it  is  said,  very  c-ncient  work.  In  June  \u-  organized  a  provi- 
sional government  for  the  islands  and  on  the  23d  of  that  month  became  its  president 
and  generalissimo  of  the  Philippines.  For  an  account  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  when  he  became  convinced  that  the  latter  power  intended  tO  annex  the 
Philippines,  see  the  article  United  States  (paragraphs  on  History). 

AENTOS,  a  people  of  primitive  customs,  inhabiting  principally  the  island  of  Yezo, 
Northern  Japan,  of  whom  until  recently  but  little  has  been  definitely  known.  They 
seem  to  be  an  ^Idcr  race  than  the  Japanese,  are  short,  stout,  dark,  and  have  a 
European  rather  than  an  .'Ksiatic  cast  of  countenance.  The  men  have  noble  faces; 
the  older  ones  wearing  long  beards  and  masses  of  thick  hair  parted  in  the  middle. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  habitual  drinkers  of  sake,  a  native  intoxicant,  and  their  chief 
amnseimnt  is  the  bear  bunt  with  its  subsequent  festival.  The  women,  except  when 
very  young,  are  ugly  in  jutpearance,  extensive  tattoo  marks  aggravating  the  dis- 
agreeable effect:  a  heavy,  blue-bfack  tattoo  band  about  the  lips  is  a  disthictive  female 
fashion.  They  have  a  stolid,  hopele,ss  expression,  which  is  caused  by  their  constant 
repression,  for  they  are  considered  so  much  inferior  to  men  that  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  souls  and  are  therefore  allowed  no  part  in  religious  exercises.  The 
Ainos  have  little  energy  and  no  ambition  ;  they  arc  exceedingly  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, having  no  written  language  and  bemg  fetich-worshippers,  but  they  are  amia- 
ble and  tull  of  kindly  hospitality,  which  they  show  with  a  shy,  child-like  simplicity. 
They  wear  robes  of  elm-fiber  or  cotton,  and  their  huts,  utensils,  and  persons  are 
always  very  dirty.  Medicines  and  care  of  the  sick  are  almost  entirely  recent  inno- 
vations. Being  horrified  by  the  presence  and  even  the  thought  of  deatli,  they  have 
no  cemeteries,  but  bury  their  dead  in  some  lonely  place  in  the  forest  the  location  of 
which  is  soon  forgotten. 

Although  the  Japanese  government  makes  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Ainos. 
and  a  society  exists  in  Sapporo  for  their  assistance,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  steadily 
disappearing  before  the  aggressive,  western-spirited  Japanese.  According  to  an 
account  published  in  1898,  they  number  about  17,000.  Aino  curios  are  rare;  a  small 
collection  has  been  made  by  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

AIB.   See  Physics  (paragraph  Liquid  Air) ;  also  the  article  Liquid  Am. 

AIR  LIFT  PXTHPS.    Sec  Water-Works. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the  United  Sutes,  with  an  area  of  Sa,a50 

sq.  m.  Capital,  Montgomery. 

Aj^riculturc.  The  following  shows  tlu  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  m  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn.  39.681,630  bushels,  $16,269,468;  wheat, 
519,708,  $4p7i7S7;  oats,  S*383*^4t  $2,207,142:  rye,  21,745,  $22,832;  potatoes.  4^2,406, 
I400.307;  hay.  I00.7SS  tons,  Ki3I,9S4:  cotton  (season  of  1897-8),  i, 112,^^1  bales. 
$31.999,174— total  value,  $52,298,754.  Live  stock,  January  i.  1899,  comprised,  horses, 
132  224;  mules,  129,726;  milch  cows,  254.737:  Other  cattle,  m479:  8h«eP.  193.0335 
and  swme,  1366.640— total  head,  2.9i2.8aa 
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Industries.— In  1897  Alabama  ranked  fifth  in  production  of  coal,  with  an  output 
cf  5.f<03.;70  short  tons,  value  $5,192,085;  third  in  iron  ore,  with  a  product  of 
2,098,621  long  tons,  mostly  red  hematite,  value  $1,546,543;  and  third  in  coke,  using 
2.4SI.475  >hort  tons  of  coal  and  producing  1443.017  short  tons  of  coke,  value  $3,094,- 
461.  During  the  year  the  State  found  a  new  and  highly  profitable  market  for  its  iron 
in  Europe  and  one  for  its  coal  in  Mexico.  Two  more  large  cotton  mills  were  con- 
tracted for,  to  cost  $600,000  and  $500,000  respectively.  Thirty-seven  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  were  in  operation,  which  had  an  aggregate  of  380,866  spindles,  more 
than  four  times  the  number  in  use  in  i8go. 

Commfrce.—]n  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
the  port  of  Mobile  were  valued  at  $1,124,401.  an  incrca.se  in  a  year,  and  the  exports 
were  vnhied  at  $9,584,248,  a  decrease.  The  imports  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to 
teo,8p.  and  the  exports  of  gold  alone  to  $5,000.  The  total  trade  of  the  port  was 
|ta;64,soi,  a  decrease  of  $262,424  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Raihiays.~]T\  both  1897  and  i%8  A\?.h:mKi  led  all  the  Southern  States  in  the 
amount  of  railroad  mileage  actually  under  construction.  The  Sute  Railroad  Com- 
nssMners  reported  at  the  end  of  1897  a  total  of  3.524  miles  of  main  track,  and  there 
•ere  tnen  fully  300  miles  of  additional  track  under  construction.  Combining  the 
mam  and  double  tracks  with  the  large  number  of  feeders  and  sidings  the  mileaire 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  1898  exceeded  4,300. 

Bar,t,«^,-On  October  31,  1898,  there  were  26  national  banks  in  operation  and  13 
m  hquidat.on.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $3,205,000;  outstanding  circulation, 
Jlj|o,5Sj:  deposits  $6,765  332 :  and  reserve,  $1,835,625.  The  State  hanks  on  June  m 
&."6r  <ieposits.  $1,280,819;  and  resound 

ut!il!!l''C^^iL!^'^^i°^}^''  ^^^'"^^  y^^*"  '^-7  t^"<=  were  621.600  children  of 
2im«!SfrI  ;„^M  !!•  of  whom  319,526  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and 
II -^.  JZ^  l  attendance.  The  percentage  of  enrollment  by  races  was,  white, 
'chooi  nrnnni  J?*'*'  "^"^  V^S  wWte  tcachers  and  2.398  colored.  Public 
ilKSLS  ' an<»  the  total  experditurcs.  excluding 

E  htJ  of  which  $618,668  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 

r^VT^r^  A       """^.'^^•^'^d  52.  and  had  126  teachers  and  2.547  pupils.  and  the 
u  I   and  .  nri'  7?'  .teachers  and  3.165  pupils.  wert  6 

S  tion  thirJ  w^I^       n*'  ^•^'^  ^  °f  2  423  students.    For  higher 

wiSrlsL?JJ/'^'^*  ^"'^  tiniversities.  co-educational  and  for  men  only. 

Cth  lorinrl'"^'''"''^:;^  '"i^  '  ^^^^  students;  10  colleges  and  seminaries  fw 
tf^ob^icTandVmi^^^^^  k""*,^'^  students;  an  institute  of  technology;  a  law,  3 
«hecEed  Thf  S,k*'''°°'^'t^"**u'3.  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of 
gress.  rcSSfcZ  •/'^^i'^^.^^^y^''^''"''^  Institute  at  Auburn,  endowed  bv  Con- 
Vtli^lSe^JifJ*'^?'*.'  ^'^^^^'^  $22W  in  1897  and  $21,000  in  1898.  In 
3.i2nSn7hlies  ^  penodicals  m  the  State,  of  which  17  were  £nle9.  181  wSldies, 

'fee;;aTJr'nl'l]T.^^^  State  in  March  1898.  was  $9.357.6oo.  of 

was  $i«5x.39ti,- 


A)o  000  <V  Federal  oflicials.  the  population  on  June  30.  1898,  was 

'he  ncgJo  iLublS  during  1898  is  a  very  quiet  one.    On  lune  16 

ticket,  which  had  nevir  hi  Y'^  \  ^""vcntion  and  nominated  a  full  black 
affirmed  the  nLf  "  '^"i'^^^^'^V   V"^  Democratic  State  Convention  re- 

»«J  the  DemirS^arffilT  °l'^  r^^  the  election  the  Populists  were  beaten 
5  plurality  oT^onT  A  ^^^^^'''^-  J^'^^P^  ^-  Johnston  was  elected  Governor  by 
changes  in  crimS  -fc^„^°*^f,'^T  'S^^  effect  in  February,  embodying  some 
HthatadTfSant  Jot  cnLf  P*?'.^*'  ^^-^  Supreme  Court.  When  the  court  ii  satis- 
J«<Iinncnt  became  of       '  >  ^"^^^  ^  criminal  case  it  shall  not  reverse  the 

so  that  ^he  is  treateH  11^  t       *  married  woman's  law  i.s  also  changed, 

'"^''e  eligible  to  filt1ufnffif"'rr,^''.'  "'^^^Pt     to  her  real  property.  Women  arc  also 
The  nej  code  aholUji  Chancery ;  several  already  hold  that  poai- 

*wom  answer  of  the  flpK    '»  requiring  two  witnesses  to  overcome^ 

'ejfiUaturc  for       .1!   •       /  "  December  the  Governor  signed  a  hill  passed  by 
S'ate   Theconventinnie  -         j    convention  to  make  a  new  constitution  for  the 
v"tc  under  the  fbnn.  nf  i!'''*^  t        J^f^'^^  ^""^e  scheme  for  eliminating  the  colored 
exampri?  kL         «foujd  appear,  therefore,  that  .Alabama  is  likely  to 
•**»«Wng  white  .uo^moJ?"*"""*^'  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  in  regard  to 

■Motional  Rehr  ."""ey. 

all  nemoera^'n'J.nT"  xxf  ^'°['  Officcrs.-Thc  Representatives  from  Alabama 
I?/\^^°'^b'ns.willi«  R^J  •  ^-  Stall  ings.  Henry  D.  Clayton,  Gas- 

^  0«ar  W.  l5jrfLpi2^"'J^KM-  Bankhead.  John  L.  Burnett.  Joseph  Wheeler. 

"««"roo<L  The  Senators  are:  John  T.  Morgan,  from  Selma, 
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and  Edmund  W.  Pettus  from  Selma,  both  Democrats.  Joseph  F.  John.^J?";  Gov- 
ernor; R.  P.  McDavid,  Secretary;  George  W.  Ellis,  Treasurer;  \\  alter  S. 
White,  Auditor  and  Comptroller;'  Robert  F.  Ligon,  Adjutant-General;  L.  ^. 
Brown,  Attorney-General;  J.  W.  Abercrombie,  Superinien-i.  lU  of  Education ;  Isaac 
F.  Culver,  Commissioner  of  Africulture.  All  of  these  art  Democrats.  Jastice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  N.  McClellan ;  Associates.  Jonathan  Irlarolson,  John 
K.  Tyson,  Henry  A.  Sharpc,  and  James  K.  Dowdell;  Clerk.  R.  F.  Ligpn,  Jr.  AM  are 
Democrats.  The  State  legislature  is  Democratic  by  an  enonnons  majority. 
.  ALASKA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  comprising  the  northwestern  part  of 
North  America,  purcha^ed  from  Russia  in  1868,  has  an  area  of  ov^cr  500,000  sqiiare 
miles  and  a  population,  estimated  by  Federal  officials  on  June  30.1898,  Of  about  50.CXia 
roptf«ra/'//3'.— Officials  of  the  United  States  Coa^t  an<l  (icodctic  Survey  continued 
their  work  during  1898,  with  many  valuable  results.  Prot.  George  Davidson  com- 
pleted the  first  authentic  map  of  the  Copper  river  region,  showing  also  Looks 
Inlet,  the  Tanana  river  and  the  Yukon.  All  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are 
traced  and  named,  the  measurements  of  the  numerous  capes  are  given,  and  the. 
topography  of  the  region,  in  several  instances  of  a  character  not  previously  sus- 
pected, is  quite  fullv  described.  During  the  summer  a  surveymg  partv  under  U  W. 
Pratt  discovered  that  owing  to  the  incorrect  charting  of  the  coast  ime  m  the  viamty 
of  the  KusUvak  channel  the  area  of  the  territory  is  a,500  square  miles  larger  than  has 
ever  hrrn  reported.  .  .  , 

J  mi iistries.— The  season  of  1897-8  did  not  yield  as  large  minmg  results  as  were 
expected.  The  rush  to  the  gold  fields  continued  as  great  as  ever  for  a  while  but  after- 
ward fell  off  considerably  on  both  the  American  and  Canadian  sides  of  the  boundary. 
This  applies  chiefly  to  the  Klondike  region.  It  was  expected  that  American  oper- 
ator^ there  would  take  out  aliniit  $20,000,000.  but  reports  at  the  close  of  the  year 
indicated  that  shipments  would  scarcely  aggregate  half  of  that  sum.  In  some  parts 
prospectors  had  become  so  discouraged  that  they  abandoned  tlieir  search  for  gold 
and  had  located  rich  coal  claims.  The  region  between  Cook's  Inlet  and  Copper 
River  is  believc«l  to  be  full  of  coal  veins  of  excellent  quality.  Large  ledges  Of  copper 
and  gold  ore  were  reported  as  having  been  discovered  on  Gravina.  Annette,  and 
Revillagigedo  i^-lands  in  the  southeast  coast,  and  promising  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
tons  without  the  ticccssitv  for  sinking  shafts.  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  now  known 
to  contain  a  great  mass  of  rich  ore.  E,  Hazard  Wells,  of  the  War  Department,  who 
has  traversed  interior  Alaska  in  many  directions  and  has  a  large  practical  knowledge 
of  the  country,  declares  that  there  are  great  deposits  of  gold  in  the  Territory  tnat 
rival  those  of  the  Briti>b  Northwe-t  Territory.  He  is  i)articiilarly  enthusiastic  con- 
cerning the  region  through  which  the  Tanana  and  its  tributaries  flow. 

During  the  year  new  gold  fields  were  discovered  in  American  territory  between 
Big  and  Little  Skookum.  Fresno  Creek,  and  on  Monte  Cristo  Island.  Farming  has 
been  found  to  be  impracticable  throughout  most  of  the  territory,  but  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries have  established  an  agricultural  station  Tl  J  A 
Along  the  coast  at  Juneau,  Sumdum,  Seward,  Douglass  and  Admiralty  Islands,  ana 
other  points,  "deep."  or  "quartz,"  mining  is  well  established.  The  rock  is  of  the 
post-Jurassic  and  Tertiary  ages  while  that  of  the  Yukon  Valley  is  much  older,  being 
probably  pre-Paleozoic  and  in  part  perhaps  Archaean.  Geologists  assume  the  pres- 
ence of  gold  in  all  that  part  of  the  Dominion  north  of  British  Columbia  and  west 
of  the  Yukon-Mackenzie  watershed,  except  the  part  north  of  tlie  intersection  of  the 
Yukon  and  the  141st  meridian.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  there  are  at  least  3.o*> 
mites  of  stream  and  gulch  in  the  upper  Yukon  district  that  can  give  good  returns  for 
placer  mining.  The  richest  part  hitherto  known  is  near  the  Klondike,  sixty  miles 
east  of  the  American  boundary.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  immediate  region  ot 
Bonanza  and  Eldorado  Creeks  (both  of  which  are  in  the  little  Klondike  basin)  will 
yield  $75,000,000.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  there  are  many  claims  in  this  very 
region  that  scarcely  pay  for  the  working.  Quartz  mining  in  the  Yukon  district, 
owing  to  the  great  difficulty  attending  it,  has  hardly  yet  been  begun;  but  mt.  Wil- 
liam Ogilvie,  the  Dominion  Surveyor  in  the  Yukon  district,  reports  that  the  gold- 
yielding  quartz  is  inexhaustible. 

The  method  of  placer  mininp  to  sink  a  shaft  to  bed  rock,  the  depth  varying  from 
4  to  30  feet.  Usually  a  miner  strikes  first  a  thick  stratum  of  frozen  muck.  This  he 
thaws  with  wood-fires,  the  soil  beinp  alimiately  thawed  and  removed  until  the  iro^t 
limit  is  passed.  Beneath  the  muck  is  a  layer  of  rubble  usually  of  3  or  4  feet,  then  a 
thin  layer  of  dirt  or  clay,  and  beneath  this,  lying  on  the  bed  rock,  IS  the  Streak  Of 
nuggets  and  gold  flake'^.  bVom  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  tunnels  arc  driven  in  various 
directions  to  the  limits  of  the  claim.  The  labor  of  burrowing  the  "levels"  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  is  great  though  for  the  time  the  miner  is  sheltered  from  the  icy 
winds  The  "pay  dirt"  is  heaped  Until  summer  and  is  then  washed  until  only  the 
heavy  dust  and  nuggets  remain. 
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Dr.  Geoi^e  M.  Dawson,  Director  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  says  that 
placer  mionig  on  the  Klondike  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  number  ox  years,  the 

greatest  output  probably  being  in  1899,  and  that  meanwhile  the  country  will  be 
filled  with  prospectors,  and  other  mining  districts,  though  perhaps  not  as  rich  as  the 
Klondike,  will  be  worked.  Quartz  mining  will  probably  be  developed  and  conditioas 
vill  become  more  favorable  for  continued  and  comfortable  residence. 

On  October  31, 1898,  Alaska  had  one  national  bank,  with  a  capital  $50,000,  circula* 
tk>n  $2,350,  and  deposits  $49,368. 

Contmumcations.—I'he  all-water  route  to  the  Klondike  is  2.705  miles  from  Seattle 
to  St.  Michael  and  1,313  miles  up  the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  the  voyage  taking  about 
seven  weeks.  The  most  feasible  land  routes  start  from  the  head  of  the  Lyrm  Canal. 
Prea  is  MIS  miles  from  Seattle  and  the  Dyea,  or  Chilkoot  Pass,  route  leads  527 
miles  northwest  to  Dawson.  The  Skaguay.  or  White  Pass,  route  is  somewhat  longer 
and  more  difficult  than  the  Chilkoot.  The  Daiton  route,  which  crosses  the  Chilkoot 
Pass,  joins  the  others  at  Fort  Selkirk.  Hitherto  the  Chilkoot  route  haS  been  the 
nost  popular,  bat  it  is  probable  that  in  tfie  future  the  Teslin  route  will  prove  the 
flKHt  advantageous.  This  route,  starting  from  Fort  VVrangel,  leads  up  the  Stikine 
ami  down  the  Hootalinqua  Rivers.  The  proposed  ra:l\vay  ctmnccting  the  Yukon 
district  with  the  Canadian  system  is  a  present  impossibility. 

Early  in  i8g0 tiie  Ofial  railway  over  Chilkoot  Pass  to  Lakes  Llnderman  was  com- 
P"*™.  This  unique  enterprise  shortened  the  time  between  tidewater  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yukon  river  from  a  month  to  a  day,  and  removed  the  perils  and  hard- 

ip^  of  fonrner  travel.   The  Canadian  government  has  selected  five  routes  for  rail- 
v^ays  into  the  Yukon  region,  which  possess  an  interest  to  Americans  because  their 
eacoast  outlets  arc  in  the  territory  of  the  United  State  .   Four  of  these  as  projected 
wjJi  cost  upward  of  $  1 5 .000.000. 

Tbefrst  railroad  built  in  Alaska  is  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon,  which  is  projected 
trom  bkaguay  to  Fort  Selkirk.  By  November  i,  i8g8,  this  was  in  operation  as  far  as 
'n  IS  about  sixteen  miles  from  Skaguay  and  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
tSZi.  li^.uC^^  5.'  worit  was  begun  on  the  Canadian  section  of  the  line.  It  was 
ttwght  that  by  the  middle  of  February,  1898,  the  foad  would  be  in  operation  as  far 
M  Log  Cabin,  thirty  miles  from  Skaguay. 

ofZl^i^'J  Vn  ^''.^'  t^"  October  1898.  John  F.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  a  party 
H L«!.ifi  l^"2  ^o*'*^  Survey,  consisting  of  fifty  men  under  six  officers,  who 
Kl  It  .  aw*«-n'«ntioned  error  in  the  chart,  reported  that  a  new  channel  for 
L^"     '"'''^'^  ^""^  f^""^-     1 discovery  of  the  new  channel  will 

c-oriT  ."^f"/"  7''^^  reaching  the  Yukon.  Hitherto*  vessels  have  had  to 
^i  ii  Zlt^^^^  bar  exending  along  the  coast,  at  an  average  dis- 
S  2Li  '2fi["*^  *°        Michael,  transship  there  to  small  boats  which 

oni;L7f?,  *  hundred  miles  below  to  the  Aphoon  Channel  which  is 

K?,cMv  i^'r  Refci-ring  to  the  new  channel  the  report  says: 

war  to      V  ^^'*^".ds  very  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore  until  about  half 

$DrMd.nn»;„P'P"u'''  '*  seaward,  and  when  beyond  the  sight  of  land 
flats  ari.?rri!^.?  *     •  six  to  eight  feet  on  i-  at  low  tide.    On  each  side  the 

mouth  irSw*  ^'^^  i'''"'^  pockets,  etc.    The  shores  in  the  vicinity  of  Kusilvak 
published  phVrl!  twxnty-five  mdes  further  out  into  Bchring  Sea  than  indicated  on  the 
ni  jn  round  numbers  this  difference  includes  an  area  of  about  2,500 

upDcr  viiUn »  foregone  conclusion  that  the  passenger  business  of  the 
great  bulk  «f  u  ^'^  ^^^^  P^^^^s,  while  for  a  long  time  the 

andVriSli  via  the  river's  mouth.   There  are  now  &tween  60 

Wnd  atT^VrrKfi  «»  *«  carrying  business  and  still  freight  was  left  be- 

»»nate  tlurf'  hi  rSf  °  orison  closed  in.  The  ocean  traffic  has  been  propor- 
^eatatimV  ^  ,0  ,  """^.*^30  deep-\yatcr  vessels  at  anchor  in  St.  Michael  anchor- 
feinXrSt  Tu:  !"^^/  s^aso"  twenty.  The  greatest  stumbling 

«  nnpro^ctH  rnJ^  .    /"'l'^'^*  business  is  the  transfer  from  ocean  to  river  craft  in 
•Aor  within  aKnnf  »i      -.^"^  J^^^^  ^^Pt**  ^eing  such  that  ocean  steamers  do  not  an- 
"minations  Si  X®  mdes  of  the  nearest  shoal  water  landings.    If  next  year's  ex- 
cnouehT?     n  f^^^  ^^a*  somewhere  in  Scammon  Bay  the  shores  were 

"»r««inK  the  Kn.iu' 2'  sca-gomg  vessels  to  discharge  at  docks,  then  by  artifically 
•^^£=u£?o^^^^^^^^^  ^  readUy  fonad.  the  coat  of  freight 

■nlo  AU^ka^J"  'I'*!  ^l^^  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
•ncr«aseinbothr..Ic"  ^r''*\*^^'';974.  ^^e  exports  were  valued  at  $30.705— an 
**«ns  districts  nf  p      c    ^'^      ^""^^^  *o  ^  territory  is  entered  at  the 

frfwfflfioH ti,    f    ^0"°^  and  San  Francisco  and  is  accredited  to  them. 
t^Pulation  of  from  R       *  school  year  1896-7.  there  was  an  estimated  school 

fnment  schools  !«  10.000.  of  whom  1,395  were  enrolled  in  the  twenty  gov- 

«W»rt  ol  321  iil^ES*"*''**"  ^"""8  the  year.  The  total  amount  available  for  the  . 
««w  icnoois  was  msoa  For  three  years  prior  to  1892-3  the  govv  ~ 
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mcnt  annually  appropriated  $50,000  for  public  education  in  Alaska ;  since  that  year 
the  amount  has  been  $30,000.   In  i8g8  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  and 

the  Governor  of  the  Territory  earnestly  rccointneiuled  an  appropriation  of  $60,000 
because  of  the  increase  in  popuhition  and  towns  aiul  villages.  There  were  17  public 
school  buildings,  which  had  cost  $^6,536.  About  25  native  children  were  being  edu- 
cated at  the  Carli-lr  Indian  School.  Pa.  The  Presbyterian,  Moravian.  CongrcRa- 
tional.  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  and  the 
Swedish  Mission  Covenant  maintained  religious  and  educational  missions.  The 
periodicals  comprised  a  monthly  and  six  weekly  papers. 

The  difficulties  under  which  education  progresses  in  Alaska  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  experiences  of  Miss  Fulcomcr.  tin-  iraclKr  of  the  public  scliool  in  Circle  City.  "I 
arrived  here  on  August  17,  1896,  hnding  no  school  building  ready  for  me  and  not 
a  vacant  hotise  in  town  in  which  I  could  open  the  school,  consequently  I  was  obliged 
to  wait,  impatiently,  until  October  I,  when  the  Iniilding  was  under  roof;  then  I 
opened  my  school  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  windows  were  not  in  and  the  doors 
were  not  hung.  The  men  worked,  off  and  on,  while  I  was  teai  hing.  but  it  was  not 
until  December  12th,  that  the  work  stopped.  Since  that  time  the  house  has  been  as 
snug  and  comfortable  as  any  place  in  town.  During  the  winter  nearly  all  the  men 
in  town  left  for  the  new  sold  diggings  at  Klondike  w  here  they  were  niore  successful 
than  thqr  were  here.  Wnen  the  ice  ran  out  of  the  Yukon  the  third  week  in  May, 
these  men  came  down  the  river,  packed  up  their  belongings  and  moved  to  Klondike 
with  their  families.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  sudden  decrea'^e  in  the  school  attend- 
ance during  May.  The  other  reason  is  that,  at  last,  spring  sunshine  had  come. 
For  seven  months  it  had  been  so  cold  aqd  stormy  that  the  children  could  have  no 
out-of-doors  play  life.  In  May  the  weatlior  moderated,  the  sun  shone  warm  and 
bright,  the  snow  began  to  melt,  ducks,  geese  and  song  birds  slowly  came,  and  the 
diildren  were  fairly  wild  to  be  out  of  doors.  It  seemed  almost  as  much  of  a  sin  to 
keep  them  in  the  hou«e  as  it  doo<;  to  keep  our  faithfid  farm  animals  shut  in  the  dim 
musty  barn  and  feed  them  on  dr>'  hay.  Many  native  children  dropped  out  and  I 
did  not  blame  them.  However,  I  kept  on  with  an  attendance  of  eleven  and  twelve 
pupils.  But  it  suddenly  grew  intensely  hot ;  all  kinds  of  bugs  and  worms  began  to 
wake  from  their  winters  sleep  and  came  crawling  ont  of  the  moss  filling  the  chinks 
between  the  logs — bees,  hornets  and  our  tcrril)le  pc  t  mosquitoes.  With  such  visitors 
as  these  the  children  could  not  study;  so,  before  long  we  had  to  stop  school. 
Teaching  school  in  this  far  tiorth  land  is  altogether  different  from  teaching  in  the 
States,  and  the  teacher  is  at  times  compelled  to  change  the  usual  order  of  things  and 
use  her  own  judgment,  depeniling  on  the  Department's  having  faith  enough  in  her  to 
sanction  such  changes.  For  nearly  three  months  during  the  winter  the  people  want 
to  hibernate.  They  can  not  help  it,  for  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the  air  tending 
to  that  result.  The  days  are  so  short  that  the  people  sink  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  not 
wantinp  \a  rou^e  up  when  daylicbt  conu  s.  even  though  that  be  delayed  until  eleven 
in  the  morning.  During  these  dark  months  1  was  always  at  the  school  before  half- 
past  nine,  but  was  nsnaily  alone  there  until  half-past  ten,  when  the  children  would 
Str^.gle  sleepily  in,  some  without  breakfast.   By  noon  all  would  be  there." 

History,  1898. — The  rush  of  miners  who  knew  nothing  of  the  severities  of  the 
dimate  entailed  considerable  suffering;  and  early  in  the  year  the  reports  were  so 
alarming  that  the  government  organized  a  relief  expedition  with  some  six  hundred 
reindeer,  but  on  more  re-assuring  advices  this  was  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  The  majority  of  miners  seek  the  gold  fields  by  crossing  the  mountains,  and 
the  dangerous  White  and  Chilkoot  Passes  have  been  the  scenes  of  many  disasters. 
On  April  3,  avalanches  in  the  Chilkoot  overwhelmed  more  than  a  hundred  travellers. 
Exploring  parties  under  the  government  have  sought  other  routes  whollv  wuhin 
American  territory ;  among  others  via  the  Copper  River.  It  is  variously  estimated 
QQ    T-T  to  ipo  ooo  entered  the  Yukon  Valley  during  the  open  season  of 

1898.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  journcv  is  occasioned  bv  the  i,!^oo  pounds  of 
luggage  which  each  prospector  ought  to  take  with  him.  for  the  Indian  guides  have 
exorbitant  charges  and  are  very  unreliable.  The  luggage  consists  i,f  wearing  apparel,  a 
y^^^^  mining  and  carpentry  tools,  and  sometimes  a  boat  in  sections.  The 

rapid  development  of  Alaska  has  necessitated  manv  juduial  and  legislative  changes, 
(joyernor  Brady,  m  his  annual  report  for  1898.  made  a  strong  plea  for  Congressional 
action  on  Al.aska  s  needs  and  urged  a  speedy  granting  of  citizenship  to  Alaskans. 
Much  legislation  for  the  territory  was  projected  during  the  year.  In  Congress  the 
House  favored  the  granting  of  rights  of  way  to  railroads,  and  in  Mav  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  extending  the  homestead  laws  to  Alaska.  '  The  bill  pro- 
vided that  no  homestead  exceed  80  acres  at  $2.50  an  acre;  that  tracts  of  land  along 
the  water  tront  of  any  stream,  inlet,  bay,  or  «:ca  ^hnro  for  landing  pLu  e'^  for  canoes 
and  other  craft  tised  by  natives,  be  reserved ;  that  the  Annette  and  Pribilof  Islands 
-.i"?^  !J?^  islands  leaded  or  occupied  for  the  propagation  of  foxes  also  be  excepted. 
^Jie  Treasury  Department  issued  regulations  governing  the  transportation  of  mer- 
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diandise  from  American  customs  ports  to  the  British  Northwest  Territory.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories  reported  favorably  a  bill  providing  a  new  form  of 
pcrnment,  which  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  governor,  create  a  civil  and 
jodicial  district  with  three  divisions,  covering  the  territory,  extend  to  it  the  Federal 
ntoinglaws,  and,  as  far  as  applicable,  place  the  territory  under  the  general  laws  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.   During  the  year  1898  the  chief  interest  lay  in  exploration  and 
mining.  Early  in  February  the  increase  of  lawlessness  in  the  territory  decided  the 
Cabinet  to  send  four  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  to  Dyea  and  Skaguay. 
About  the  same  time  the  treasury  issued  regulations  governing  the  entry  and  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  for  the  Klondike  region  by  wav  of  Juneau,  Dyea.  Skagiiav 
and  other  ports  in  Alaska.    Goods  for  the  Klondike  may  be  forwarded  without  pay- 
men!  of  duty  in  charge  of  a  customs'  officer  at  the  expense  of  the  importer,  or  upon 
the  tiJing  of  a  bond  for  its  exportation  equal  to  the  duties  and  charges    A\]  im- 
port«I  animals  or  merchandise  abandoned  or  sold  cn  route  will  be  seized  and  for- 
icited  to  the  government  unless  the  duties  are  paid  thereon.    All  articles  carried  by 
passenger?  which  arc  in  use  arc  exempt  from  duty.   Refifulations  were  also  issued 
concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Yuleon  and  Porcupine  Rivers  and  thdr  tribn- 
tones  providuig  that  the  transfer  of  cargo  and  passengers  from  a  river  or  sea-going 
vMsci  irom  a  port  m  the  United  States  except  another  port  in  Alaska,  or  from  any 
ST-fn  .  °  ^  vessel  destined  by  way  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  or  Porcupine 
to^jshall  be  permitted  only  at  the  port  of  St  Michael,  under  the  supervision  of 
Sir iki  iT      .        pendmg  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
£Sl;?lJul**'l'J£"^**n.''^'i«'f  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  over  the  boundary 
T  •  .  Ti*r^A^''''  possessions  and  the  fur  seal  and  other  fisheries,  were 
2  ZVr  Jj      if  '  Commission,  appointed  by  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
th^  uSitc?Sf,t ^°  r«°'4?..^^  a  settlement  of  all  cause  of  controversy  fictween 
bSton      h2   f''  ^^'J^''^  .       C^niission  held  .sessions  in  Quebec  and  Wash- 
Srt'Alilif*^*-'^'*"'?^'''''^      "^'""^^     ^^"^  ^^'^  y^'-"-    (See  Can.^da.  para- 

JTed^^fit^f"?'"  ^^"nmission.)  On  October  14  Dawson  City  was  oartly  de- 
atSoS.  T,;  1  "  '  estimated,  on  account  of  the  enhanced  value  of  property, 
to  2nJ?n  /.""''^'"8  laws,  made  by  the  Canadian  government,  are  observed  for 
S  a  f  "PP'^':  Yukon  district:  For  "bar  diggings"  the  claim  is  a  strip  of 

wSrK  'wV^^-^^  '''"^  extending  along  the  river  to  its  lowest 

flood  'eTS7  hul  n^f  ^'"^i"  "^*^^"^"8  ol  a  river  over  which  water  extends  in 

n^r  ex'ends-L  l-l^- ^1  ""^^^^^^^  d'reing8"-mincs  over  which  a  river 

»>(KikLJi  ^'l^'T^^  "^'^^"^^        river  claims"  are 

WlbooeSrK  0^^?;?,^^°^  ^¥  'u'"'''"'  ^"^^  ^'^^'^"^  ^''^"^  ^ase  to  base  of  the 
»Iimile?fo  that  ?nH  I  '"^T  '^^''^  ^''^  ""P'^  ^^^"^  ^  fe«t  apart  the  width 
fcf  e«ed  ,0  i^'  !;/"^.^^'^^°  ^he  b^s  are.lcss  than  100  feet  apart  the  width  may 
which  ^  he   'me  of  .h?.*  *?  ^\  ^'""S  »"«st  be  marked  by  posts  on  one  of 

"corded  arth?2!~l^''  ^"^^^  f'*''"-    ^^'^f^'"  '''^'y  days  a  claim  must  be 

f«o,-  $Tci\hereX    sJ^efe  ^  ^ 

tJ'Sl^^motloi  ^n7hT//T  /' c  ^"'^"^  Statcs.-A  marked  dechne  in 
Jl^^t  30  per        In  n.b.r     ^A^^fi  reported,  amounting  since  1888  to 

S^^tesis  one  g  on  ocr  canii/i^CiI^'  total  consumption  of  alcohof  in  the  United 
tKri^  ^^^^^^^^^  consumption  having  fallen 

^'^MfcOurilS^anTr^T^".-^*'  'f'^  published  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners 
"•"fip'resfoT^,  theSir  n^^^^^^^  ^"^^^  N«w  York,  which  Rives  the  facts 

under  the  Sml  of  tl^  r  the  death  in  the  various  hospi- 

■         T^tii        we  Commissioners  $1  ' 
itaMe compiled  from  the  report: 
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«"Miaii  Ueath-rau.— As  a  result  of  official  inquiry,  it  is  reported 
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that  the  Mohammcflan  Tartars  of  Kazan,  who  abstain  from  alcoholic  indulgence, 
have  a  rate  of  mortality  of  only  21  per  1,000,  while  the  death-rate  of  the  Orthodox 
Russians  of  the  same  locality  who  indulge  freely  in  alcohol  but  othei^ise  live  tinder 
the  same  general  conditions  as  the  Tartars^  is  40  per  1,000. 

AlcohorConsumpHon  in  Various  Countries. — In  the  Lyon  Midicat  for  December  4, 
1898,  Debove  computes  the  average  consumption  of  alcohol  by  the  individual  (man, 
woman  and  diild)  as  follows:  France,  pints;  Belgium,  10.5  pints;  Germany, 
10.5  pints;  British  Isles,  9.25  pints;  Switzerland,  875  pints;  Italy  6.60  pints;  United 
State,  (1.  in  pints;  Sweden,  4.50  pints;  Norway,  3  pints;  Canada,  2  pints. 

Intlucncc  of  Experimental  Aicohohsm  on  immunity. — Uelcardc,  of  Paris,  has  been 
experimenting  with  tetanus  and  anthrax,  and  has  found  that  animals  treated  with 
alcohol  after  they  had  been  vaccinated,  lost  their  immunity;  if  treated  with  alcohol 
during  the  vaccination  period  they  acquired  inununity  with  difficulty;  if  the  vaccina- 
tion was  begun  after  the  treatment  willi  alcohol  it  was  only  successful  if  the  latter 
was  stopped  at  the  beginning  ol  the  vaccination.  In  the  case  of  anthrax  it  was  im« 
possible  to  immuniK  animals  while  thqr  were  being  treated  with  alcohol. 

ALBXAMi>JUs  TSB  OBBAT.   See  AacH,«OLOGy  (paragraph  Babylonia). 

ALEXANDRIA  is  the  port  of  Egypt.  It  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years, 
both  in  population  and  in  trade.  In  1882  the  population  wa.s  208,755,  including 
Arabians,  Turks,  Jews,  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Franks.  According  to  the  census  of 
June  1S07,  its  population  was  319,76(3.  A  new  entrance  to  the  harlior  thirty  feet 
deep  was  completed  in  July  1894,  *ind  navigation  has  been  greatly  laciliiatcd  by  the 
building  of  docks,  wharves  and  quays.  In  1896  2.132  vessels  arrived  and  2,105 
cleared.  The  tonnage  of  that  year  was  2,123,591  entered  and  2,094,684  cleared,  the 
tonnage  of  British  vessels  surpassing  those  of  any  other  nation  although  the 
greatest  mmihcr  of  vessels  l)tlonging  to  any  one  country  were  Turkish.  In  recent 
years  Alexandria  has  exported  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  cane  sugar, 
onions  and  maize,  and  its  imports  nave  comprised  among  other  articles,  cotton  doth* 
leaf  tobaccd.  coal,  iron,  coffee,  meal,  starch  and  indigo.  The  Archaeological  Museum, 
which  was  opened  at  Alexandria  on  September  30,  1895,  contains  valuable  collections, 
especially  of  coins. 

AlMh'ONSO  XIII,  King  of  Spain,  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  posthumous  son 
of  Alfonso  XII,  was  born  May  17,  1886,  and  was  enthroned  December  i,  1887.  His 
mother,  the  Queen-Regent,  who  was  the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of 

Archduke  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  is  a  woman  of  extraordinary  tact  and  good 
sense.  Ruling  a  country  whose  race,  traditions,  and  language  are  not  her  own,  she 
has  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  Spanish  people  for  whom  she  has  trained  her 
son,  the  kiiip,  with  the  greatest  care  and  devotion.  The  king  has  two  sisters. 
Alfonso  is  a  remarkably  delicate  child,  but  his  health  improves  as  he  grows  older. 
ALOA  See  Botany. 

ALOER,  Rlssfii-  Alexander,  Secretary  of  War  in  (he  McKinley  Cabinet,  was  born 
in  the  township  of  Lafayette,  Medina  county,  Ohio,  Febniary  27,  1836.  By  working 
as  a  farm  hand  he  enabled  himself  to  attend  the  Richfield  Academy  ( Summit  county. 
Ohio)  during  fall  and  winter  terms;  taught  school  two  winters;  studied  law  with 
Wolcott  and  Upson,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  in  1859  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  did  not 
practise  in  his  profession  long,  but,  removing  to  Michigan  in  i860,  went  into  the 
lumber  business;  on  borrowed  money.  In  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  vohnitcer 
and  the  following  month  was  mustered  in  as  captain  in  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  became  liiutcnaiit  colonel  of  the  Sixth 
Michigan  Cavalir,  and  in  June,.  1863,  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry.  At  the 
battle  of  Boonsboro,  Maryland,  he  was  severely  wounded,  July  8.  1863;  he  was 
brevettod  brigadier-general  and  major-general  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services" 
during  the  war ;  resigned  from  the  service  September  16,  and  was  discharged  Sep- 
tember 20,  1864.  He  returned  to  Michigan  and  again  with  borrowed  capital  engaged 
in  Itmihering;  he  finally  owned  various  extensive  business  interests  both  in  Michigan 
and  in  other  States.  During  1885  and  1886  General  Alger  was  Governor  of  Michigan, 
and  on  several  occasions  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  presidential  possibility.  On 
March  3,  1897.  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  Secretary  of  War  in  President  ISIc- 
Kinley's  Cabinet.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  during 
the  weeks  iinnudiatcly  following  the  signing  of  the  protocol  (August  ts).  General 
Alger  received  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  public  and  the  newspaper  press  for 
alleged  gross  mtsmanafrement  and  negligence  in  the  War  Department.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  the  vohmteers  as  a  rule,  enlisted  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
necessary  hardships,  including  privations  and  disease,  of  camp  life.  Conditions 
however,  seemed  to  be  needlessly  grievous.  The  unsanitary  state  of  camps,  the 
overcrowding  of  transports,  tlic  insufficiency  of  medicines  and  physicians,  and  the 
Incompetency  of  man^  subordinate  ofticers,  caused  a  popular  cry  to  be  raised  against 
General  Alger  and  hts  department,  and  it  was  frequently  stiggested  that  the  Presi- 
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dcBt  uk  bim  to  resign  the  portfolio.  He  remained  in  office,  but  the  President  ajp- 
poinied  a  committee,  without  the  power  of  sulqMenat  to  investigate  the  allied  mis- 

nanagement  of  the  department. 

ALQEAIA  isEOverned  by  a  civil  governor-general  who  is  in  constant  communica- 
tin  with  the  french  executive  department.    He  is  the  chief  executive,  but  the 

departments  of  finance,  worship,  justice,  instruction,  and  customs  are  under  separate 
njuiisters,  and  a  strip  of  territory  in  the  Salii^ra  is  governed  by  military  authorities 

aider  the  direction  of  the  governor-general.  The  census  of  1896  gave  for  the  three 
doartments  of  Algeria  a  total  population  of  4,429,421.  The  area  is  184,474  square 
nSes.  The  Algerian  Sahara  is  estimated  to  contain  about  123.500  square  miles  with 
2  pppiiliticn  of  about  50,000.  Considering  the  fact  that  Algeria  has  been  governed 
by  Fran:;:  lor  more  than  sixty  years,  the  French  element  is  surprisingly  small.  In 
l8j>6  rcri  were  only  318,127  French  inhabitants,  while  the  other  foreign  residents 
exceeded  these  in  number  by  over  100,000.  The  commerce  of  Algeria  is  for  the 
nost  part  with  France  and  her  colonies.  It  has  shown  no  marked  tendency  to  in> 
crease  in  recent  years.  In  1806,  the  "general"  commerce  of  Algeria  was  for  the 
imports  275,798,595  francs,  and  for  the  exports  247,409,742  francs.  The  "special" 
commerce  in  1896,  including  imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  produce, 
was  for  imports  from  France  269^337,9^  francs,  and  for  exports  to  France  23i,074,> 
677:  and  for  imports  from  foreign  countries  51,436,012,  and  exports  to  foreigri  coun- 
tries 34,233,031.  The  carrying  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  other  countries  than 
France.  The  railway  mileage,  which  was  in  1895,  1961,  amounted  in  1897  to  2,1361. 
The  main  sources  of  revenue  have  been  direct  taxes,  customs,  registration,  stamps, 
^  and  monopolies,  and  the  main  items  of  expenditure  have  been  set  down  under 
me  bads  of  nie  ministries  of  the  interior,  public  works,  justice,  worship,  and  in- 
struction. The  chief  p.irt  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  prin- 
cipal cereals  raised  are.  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  barley,  wheat  and  oats.  In 
me  mines,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  copper  and  antimony  are  obtained.  Petroleom 
15  foond  in  Oran  and  there  arc  phosphate  beds  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

ALLEN,  Ch.vrles  Herbert,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  succeeded  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  that  position  in  May  1898.  Mr.  Allen  was  bom  at  Lowell,  Massachu- 
sdts,  Apl  15.  1848;  was  educated  at  the  Lowell  High  School  and  at  Amher>;t  Col- 
WP,  bemg  graduated  from  the  latter  seat  of  learning  in  1869.  He  received  from 
Amherst  G  l!egc  ifin  e  years  afterward  the  degree  of  M.  A.  His  political  career  be- 
gan m  Lowell  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  held  various  local  offices, 
in  twi  and  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  liouse  of  the  legislature  and  the  next 
)«ar  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate  and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  colonel  on  Gov- 
oaor Robinson'^  =taff.  He  was  elected  to  the  XLIXth  and  Lth  Congresses  hy  large 
majorities  and  tlu  n  declined  furthernominations ;  but  in  iSgiwas  nominated  for  Gov- 
jraor  of  JIassachusetts  and  was  defeated  by  the  late  William  E.  Russell,  of  Cam- 
jwwje.  He  was  not  m  public  life  from  that  time  until  his  appointment  to  the  Navy 
WRrtment.  I-or  many  years  he  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Secretary  Long.  Mr. 
«iKn  IS  recognized  as  a  man  of  much  ability,  but  he  entered  the  Department  with  no 
nS  yS  Boston  and  the  University  Onb  of 

^^^!!^' J^*'^^  Lake,  American  author,  born  near  Lexington,  Ky..  in  1850.  He 
th/frr,  »  1  at  Transylvania  University.  The  novels  which  have  placed  him  in 
In-is^hl         \    T  *'2Sf*  Summer  in  Arcadv  ( i8<)6) .  and  The  Choir 

oithe  PaJu^J        W  he  was  at  work  on  a  new  book  to  be  entitled  The  Mettle 

ir^J^^t^A^v  ^7  ^  MJFOBMED  CHURCHES,  an  organization  of  ten  Re- 
brter  an  r2..  Churches  in  the  United  States.   These  arc  :   The  Pres- 

ta^anrkHrt.  rt?^*''?^^:  Presbyterian  Church  (South);  the  United  Pre^by- 
Qurch- Kflrl  ??r''v'^"''^r'<:a:  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church;  Reformed  German 
SynSof  pJr«  n'^'^^y^"'^"  Qiurcb:  Associate  Reformed  l^ynod  of  the  South; 
nnmSrVrnmT  Church;  and  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church.  The 

of  TJaojinn  T^""^"l'  ^^^"^  churches  is  2,080,541.  with  a  total  constituency 
•M  mwTthan  Church  in  Onada,  with  a  constituency  of  600.000^ 

ofahoyt2irr^^   .  from  other  continents,  with  a  constituency 

Alliance  wiSlLTu  ***       Alliance.    The  Seventh  General  Council  of  the 

...']' 9?  nela  in  Washington  n  r    Q-«*  r\^t  The  presiding 

Church,  Glasgow, 
Tew  York  Avenue 

Alliance  ";"'^"'",  ^'  i";        ^  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
'898  in  PhihHMnV.?,  "'^j  o  -r       Executive  Commission,  which  held  meeting! 
•^^h'ladclphia.  and  St.  Louis.   The  next  meetinif  will  be  in  Richmond.  Vi 


s  m 
'a. 


^jj^--^p.ua.  ana  bt.  Louis.   The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Richmond 

''liWlWofettop^-i^**.^!.^-  ^-  LL.^  •  F  R  S.,  prominent  zoologist,  emeritus 
«wir  01  natural  history  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  died  November 
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24,  1898.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1S12;  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  1S44  and  the  same  year  became  regms  professor  of  botany  in  the  university.  In 
1855  he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  history  at  Edinburgh ;  resigned  in  and  four 
years  later  became  President  of  the  Linncan  Society.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
various  gold  medals  from  the  scieniihc  societies,  and  in  1878  was  honored  with 
an  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh ;  the  next  year  he  became  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. Among  Ins  publications  are  the  monographs  on  Fresh  Water  Polysoa  (1856), 
and  Gymnoblastic  llydroids  (1871-72). 

ALMA-TADEMA,  Lawrence,  painter,  born  at  Dronryp,  in  the  Netherlands,  Jan. 
8,  1836.  He  studied  for  a  learned  pr  ofession,  but  in  1852  went  to  Antwerp  to  study 
art  Since  1S64,  he  has  obtained  medals,  honors,  and  distinctions  of  all  kinds.  For 
many  years  he  has  lived  in  Londcm.  He  was  made  R.  A.  in  1879.  Some  of  his  best 
works  arc  owned  in  America,  among  them  "Sappho"  and  "Reading  from  Homer." 
The  "'Conversation  of  Paula"  (1898),  is  said  to  be  his  crowning  production.  (See 
Paixtixc. )  His  wife  is  an  accomplished  painter  and  won  a  gold  medal  at  Berlin  in 
1896;  and  his  daughter  Anna  Aima-Tadema»  took  a  second  medal  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, 1889.  Miss  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  another  daughter,  has  published 
Levies  Martyr,  The  Wings  of  learus.  The  CrueUix,  and  Reams  of  the  unknown 
(poems). 

ALSAOB-LOBSAINB  constitutes  the  Reichsland  or  Imperial  Land,  the  law  of 

June  9,  1871,  having  declared  that  it  bhould  be  forever  united  with  the  German  I'm- 
oire.  The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  definitely  introduced  into  Alsace- 
Lorraine  otfjune  I.  1874.  Its  administration  is  under  a  governor-general,  known  as 
Statthalter.  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  seat  of  government  of  the  Statthalter 
is  at  Strasburg.  He  is  assisted  in  the  government  by  a  ministry  of  four  departments, 
together  with  a  Council  of  State.  On  October  30,  1894,  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg,  was  appointed  Staatthalter  in  place  of  Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst. 
The  new  Statthalter  followed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  trying  so  far  as  possi- 
ble to  propitiate  the  discontented  element  in  the  population.  Nevertheless  the  oppo- 
sition to  German  rule  continued,  being  constantly  stimulated  from  France,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  restrict  the  press.  In  1894  a  notable  reform  was  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  comnuines,  giving  the  latter  a  greater  degree  of  local  inde- 
pendence. Efforts  were  made  to  promote  trade  and  industry  in  the  country  and  an 
industrial  esi^ition  was  held  in  Strasburg  in  the  summer  of  1895.  In  1898,  when 
the  Czar's  peace  manifesto  was  under  discussion,  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the 
opposition  in  France  to  any  measure  looking  to  permanent  peace  unless  the  Alsace" 
Lorraine  question  should  be  settled  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  French. 

ALUMINIUM.  The  production  of  ahiiniiiiiun  in  iSgjB  amounted  to  2,600  short 
tons  as  against  2,000  in  1897,  and  was  controlled  in  the  United  States  by  one  company 
which  had  an  extensive  plant  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  principal  directions  In  which  the 
x\se  of  aluminium  has  increased  in  1808  have  licen  for  electrical  COnductOfS,  and  m 
replacing  zinc  and  brass  in  many  of  their  ordinary  applications. 

The  chief  ore  of  aluminium  is  bauxite,  the  deposits  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  con- 
tinuing to  be  the  source  of  this  metal  in  the  United  States,  although  deposits  are 
known  to  occur  in  Arkansas;  those  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  extend  from  Adairs- 
ville,  Ga.,  to  Jacksonville,  Ala. ;  thesr  do  not  form  one  continuous  bed.  but  are  found 
in  lens-shaped  masses  whose  geological  position  is  immediately  over  the  Knox  dolo- 
mite, the  bauxite  having  been  derived  from  the  Connasauga  shale,  which  underlies 
the  dolomite.  All  the  deposits  are  located  between  900  and  950  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  ore  varies  in  character  from  a  white  clay  to  a  pebbly  mass,  whose  structure  is 
known  as  ptsolitic  The  average  composition  of  high  grade  ore  is :  Alumina,  61.68 
per  cent  :  ferric  oxide,  1.20  per  cent.;  silica,  2.10  per  cent.;  water  (combined).  3145 
per  cent. ;  total,  96.43.  In  addition  the  bauxite  frequently  contains  several  per  cent, 
of  titanic  acid.  Heretofore  one  of  the  great  obstftdes  to  the  more  extended  use  of 
aluminium  has  been  the  difficulty  encountered  in  attempt^;  to  solder  this  substance 
with  copper.  A  German  engineer.  Wechnitz,  has  succeeded  in  plating  aluminium 
with  copper,  by  a  welding  process,  in  any  desired  thickness,  and  this  even  in  the  finest 
sheets  allows  of  no  separation  when  rolled  or  drawn.  It  is  furthermore  stated^  that 
the  plated  sheets  can  be  easily  soldered,  grooved,  tinned  and  nickeled.  This  is  an 
important  discovery  since  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  wider  use  r-f  aluminium  have 
been  its  poor  abili^  to  solder,  its  weak  power  of  resistance  to  numerous  fluids,  and 
the  fact  that  paint  does  not  adhere  to  it  well. 

ALVARY,  Max,  German  operatic  tenor,  who  sang  during  many  seasons  in  Amer- 
ica, died  at  his  home  in  Tabarz,  Thuringia,  Germany,  November  7,  1898.  Alvary  was 
a  stage  name,  his  father  being  the  well  known  scene  painter.  Andreas  Achenbach. 
He  was  born  at  Diisscldorf  in  1857.  He  sang  somewhat  when  a  youth,  when  he  was 
known  as  a  light  tenor ;  subsequently,  after  leaving  the  university,  where  he  did  not 
finish  the  course,  and  after  having  become  an  architect  and  business  man,  he  devd- 
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coed  a  strength  of  voice,  under  the  direction  of  Lamperti  in  Dresden,  and  Julius 
SiodAaasen  in  Frankfurt,  Aat  gave  him  a  very  high  place  among  high  class  heroic 

tenors.  His  first  appearance  was  made  at  Weimar  in  1882 ;  soon  after  he  appeared 
in  New  York  as  "Don  Jos6**  to  Mme.  Lilli  Lchmann's  "Carmen."  From  that  time 
hi?  success  \va>  assured,  his  popularity  increasing  until  1889  when  he  appeared  as 
Siegfried,"  which  proved  to  be  bis  master  role.  For  this  performance  he  was  00m- 
plimented  on  every  liand,  and  no  one  praised  him  more  than  did  M.  Jean  de  Reszke. 
who.  though  perhaps  superior  to  Alvary  as  a  singer,  is  thought  by  some  to  lack  the 
laticr's  naiural  adaptation  to  the  part  of  "Siegfried."  Alvary  made  several  extended 
nsits  to  America,  his  last  public  appearance  being  in  the  spring  of  1896,  when  he  sang 
in  New  York  with  Kathcnnc  KJafsl^,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
with  whom  be  had  prev  iously  been  assodated.  He  enjoyed  marked  success  in  Eu- 
lope._  After  leaving  New  York  in  1891,  he  went  to  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Hamburgh, 
and,  it  is  said,  remained  a  member  of  the  company  as  long  as  he  could  sing.  Among 
the  roles  in  which  he  appeared  arc  "Adolar"  in  liuryanthc,  "Alvarez"  in  Cortex, 
"Merlin  Awad"  in  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  "Logc,"  Faust."  Wnltfier  "  "Tann- 
■^hi^t^P^'*  ^^^^^  remembered  for  his  niagmticcnt  render- 

ing of  "Siegfried.*'  Alvary.  who  was  a  man  of  much  personal  beaulv,  was  always  in 
hi>  best  days  "dramatic,  graceful,  un-selfconscious."  He  was  a  conscientious  artist, 
and.  though  by  no  means  superficial,  gave  much  care  and  attention  to  the  mtntite  de- 
Uib  ot  his  rendering.  He  is  said  to  have  liad  a  singularly  "simple,  cheerful  nature." 
Id  the  htter  part  of  his  life,  it  is  said,  he  was  financially  in  very  straitened  circum- 
5lancc5.  Hs  wife  and  a  number  of  children  survive  him;  to  him  and  Fratt  Alvary 
there  were  born  thirteen  children,  some  of  whom  arc  now  dead. 

a!!I!^^.\  ^°^^*'^„  (paragraphs  Systematic  Botany.  North 

America  Snnth  America,  Eoology  and  Plant  Gmgraphy). 

iJffiEEST  COLLEGE,  at  Amherst,  ^lassachusetts.  was  founded  in  1821.  It  is 
aJKlfn  "Y"  ^      professors  and  instructors  numbered  36 

Si,^!?.*''"^-  fellows  aad  ttsldent  graduates  numbered,  4;  seniors.  89: 

mon,  77,  «,phon,ores.  88;  freshmen,  122.  The  following  degrees  were  conferred 
^hccorn,r,enctment  m  June:  B.  A.,  54;  B.  S.,  31 :  M.  A.,  9;  LL.  D.,  2;  D.  D..  i. 
Ik  pasKJcnt.  Mernll  E.  Gates.  LL.  D.,  tendered  his  rcsi^ation  JuM  8.  1898.  to 
in  r  5  ;U\JP'''  5^**?!LG*'«  was  absent  during  the' year  begmning 

The  iLe^»H  L  ."i^"'"^^  ^  assumed  by  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  M.  A** 
iiJS  Tkf*S?  ,n,,estment  of  $1,402,404  and  a  bencficiarv  fund 

uS^R^iJ!-       ,  n^, P^^^  reorcanizcd  and  enlarged:  English 

SSanmen  nf"J?  P"'^''S.Speaking;  French;  derman;  and  Bibicll  Literature: 
'r^-  Scd  th7  ni^^^^^^^^  Govemments  was  instituted.  In  March  1898.  the  col- 
si4iM   Sc.  T.w   "^"^".•^  Allyn  Pnnk,  professor  of  logic,  rhetorirand  public 

^tmSr  L  NIVERSITIF.S  AWn  Ctu  t  w^  "  F  ^ 

EjMONDo  De.   See  Italian  Literature  (paragraph  Fiction). 

July  II.  i&i   Hfw;r»!L'"'''^'"'o''  ^  •  ('•etired).  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

in  m-  was  'n  Brown  county.  Ohio.  May  15,  1820.   He  entered  the 

^«^T(h^^nf^^V^  '^^''t^  ^""'K^^^  f^oanoke  during  the  Civil  War; 

wl««r^d  sHnfSuhS*  U^'u  November  7.  1861.  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal 
AAriril  DupoKn ^^^^^^  Srf^'^..,"'-^^''^  '^"K^  operations  unde; 

<FonSiiilrin  M^'l"*''  ^^'^"U^  commanding  the  m^itor  Patapsco 

••wingth  two  temLrfr^^^^  ^"t^r.**  Fort  Sdmter.  April  7.  1863,  and  the  Mohican 
for  pn»^otir'^7?rJ!  °»  ^^'"^  ^•'H' .  Rear- Admiral  Porter  re  commended 
«mmodorVann'  f?7-  r!n        ■  -^"'^.^5.  1866.    He  subsequently  became 

«»*sipedthc  "  \n  ,.7n  .  r^"^  ""^^""^^      1878.   After  the  Civil  War 

'"^  "po.cd  hc'che"  y  ^  *°  ^ac'l'tate  the  landing  of  troops  and  field  artillery 
r.hich  has  been  ,d«„.l^  *        "-aft  for  steamers,  and  a  marine  ram 

•V<ny  and  «j|?Arm      ^  ^        Department  He  puUished  in  ifl^i  The  Old 

(from  Garbage).  See  Garbage. 
^!««i»alentof  SifvJr)  ^  Physics  (paragraph  Electro-Chemical 

[«^-  petroleum  ^thrn^TT'Tu^^^'''''^^  °^  ^  devised  a  mixture  of  chloro- 

fe^"^'n-  With  it  ici  em.L  'i  ^T-        "s^*      9mtnA  ansesthesla,  by  in- 

f  * 's  no  collection  ^""^g  introduction  is  rare,  and  not  marked  at  any  time. 

full  and  reiriiirr  ^^'^^  '■espirator>'  passages,  no  cyanosis.    The  pulse 

Jo  much  of  the  SSerr.P'[t        '■l'"^'"^  unchanged,  unless  the  patient  .s  gcttillg 
by  this  nTxuir?;^  ^"     ^^^''^^^  deep  and  very  rapid    Patients  a? 
fe^fter^verme  con,^^^^^      more  rapidly.  Ifelf  of  the^  will  walk  home  m  an 
'^'ttittticiafeuLL   I   W  ''""^'^  "^"'''^  '^^"^  frequently  th  an  when 

*"  «eyer  s  (of  New  York)  cases  but  44  per  cent,  vomited. 


I 
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There  is  no  consecutive  bronchitis,  no  pneumonia.  Albuminuria  appears  in  only 
4  per  cent.  This  mixture  is  best  a<lministered  on  an  Esmarch's  mask,  covered  with 
oif-silk.  and  to  which  a  small  funnel  lia>  been  attached. 

Local. — Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of  Yale  University,  discovered  that  anaesthesia 
of  the  tissues  resulted  from  sinusoidal  electric  currents  of  high  frcrjuency,  the  con- 
dition lasting  a  considerable  period  after  the  removal  of  the  electrodes.  See  Psv- 
CHOLOCY,  ExPEBiMKNTAL  (paragraph  Yale  University).  Sensation  of  pain  and  the 
perception  of  cold  or  heat  were  aDoIisfaed.  Schieich,  of  Berlin,  who  undertook  four 
years  ago  to  devise  a  method  of  local  uuesthesia  that  would  employ  cocain  in  a 
safe  way  and  yet  render  it  a  competitor  of  the  more  dangerous  general  anzs- 
thetics,  was  the  inventor  of  the  infiltration  method.  He  uses  graduated  solutions  of 
cocain,  morphia  and  sodium  chloride,  mixed  and  injected  in  small  quantities  in  adja- 
cent areas  after  the  entire  surface  which  is  to  be  the  field  of  operation  has  been 
frozen  with  a  spray  of  ether  or  ethyl  chloride.  By  this  method  incision  of  abscesses, 
of  boils,  carbuncles  and  whitlows  has  been  effected  painlessly  in  many  hundred 
instances,  new  growths  have  been  removed,  bones  have  been  resected,  teeth  have 
been  extracted  and  amputations  have  been  made. 

Eucain  has  been  used  with  success  in  superficial  operations,  in  3  per  cent  to  5 
per  cent  solutions. 

AVAM  or  ANNAM,  formerly  an  empire  of  southeastern  Asia,  is  now  a  French 
protectorate,  forming  part  of  French  Indo-China.  As  officially  used,  the  name  is 
applied  to  an  ill-denned  strip  of  territory  extending  alon^  the  coast  of  the  China 

Sea  with  an  area  of  81.042  square  miles,  and  with  a  population  variously  estimated  at 
from  2,000,000  to  6,000,000.  Since  the  convention  with  Siam  in  1893  the  river 
Mekong  has  formed  the  western  boundary.  For  more  than  a  century  France  has 
had  relations  with  this  country  which  at  one  time  included  six  provinces  of  Lower 
Cochin  China  together  with  Tonquin,  Tsiampa  or  Champa,  and  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Cambodia.  The  King  of  Anam  formerly  acknowledged  the  feudal  over- 
lordship  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  In  1862  he  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  French  in  order  to  put  down  a  revolt  of  his  Tonquinese  subjects.  The  French 
wrested  from  him  several  of  his  provinces  and  continued  to  encroach  upon  his  terri- 
tory. In  1883  they  decided  to  assert  a  protectorate  over  the  land  that  remained  and 
this  plan  was  carried  out  by  treaty  in  the  following  year.  The  country  is  fertile, 
producing  rice,  maize  and  other  reroals,  pood  timber  and  a  variety  of  fruits  and  of 
vegetable  substances  useful  in  the  industrial  arts  and  in  medicine.  Its  mineral  re- 
sources are  said  to  be  important  and  include  copper,  iron,  silver  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gold.  Raw  silk  is  produced  and  there  are  manufactures  of  earthenware 
and  coarse  cloth.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar  and  dmiiinon.  The  canttal  Is 
Hu^,  with  a  population  variously  estimated  from  1 5,000  tO  30^000.  A  ganisoa  of 
French  troops  is  maintained  there.   See  Indo-Ckina. 

ATf  ATWiHljl^jr^  The  anarchists  have  been  active  in  recent  years  especially  on 
the  continent,  but  the  United  States  has  been  comparatively  free  from  their  outrages 
since  the  famous  Haymarket  affair  in  Chicago.  France  has  suffered  severely.  In 
1894  one  of  the  French  newspapers  published  a  list  of  eighteen  anarchistic  outrages 
which  had  been  committed  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  It  gave  al.so  a  list  of  an- 
archist newspapers  published  throughout  the  world.  The  greatest  number  of 
these  were  published  in  Germany.  France,  and  Italy.  In  the  United  States  there 
were  but  two  and  one  of  these,  that  which  Johann  Most  issued  in  New  York, 
recently  came  to  an  end.  Some  of  the  principal  outrages  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1894  were  as  follows:  Vaillant  tried  to  throw  a  bomb  into  the  Fniuh  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  December  9,  1893.  He  was  arrested  and  executed  in  the  following 
February.  Emile  Henry  was  convicted  of  bomb-throwing  in  Paris  on  February  la, 
1894.  and  was  guillotined  in  the  following  month.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
Barcelona  outrage  resulted  in  the  apprehension  and  execution  of  six  anarchists  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  at  assassination  and  bomb-throwing.  Next 
came  the  murder  of  President  Camot  by  an  Italian  anarchist  at  Lyons  June  24,  1894. 
In  Italjr  in  August  of  the  same  year  another  anarchist  confessed  to  the  murder  of 
an  Italian  editor.  In  March  1895,  an  anarchist  named  Olivieri  threatened  the  life  of 
King  Humbert,  and  on  his  arrest  was  thought  to  be  the  man  who  five  years  before 
had  thrown  a  threatening  letter  into  the  carriage  of  the  Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many while  the  latter  was  visiting  Rome.  In  January  1805,  the  Attorney- General 
of  the  province  of  Milan.  Italy.  Signor  Cclli,  was  murdered  by  an  anarchist.  Efforts 
were  made  in  the  different  European  States  to  suppress  anarchists,  and  a  movement 
has  been  set  on  foot  from  time  to  time  to  form  some  sort  of  an  international  agree- 
ment in  order  to  deal  more  efTecttially  with  the<^c  criminals.  In  the  United  States 
a  law  was  passed  on  .'\nc;u^t  t6.  1804,  for  the  cxclu'^ion  and  deportation  of  foreign 
anarchists.  A  good  many  outrages  have  been  classed  as  anarchistic,  although  their 
connection  with  that  movement  has  not  been  proved.  In  the  list  of  marderoos 
attacks  on  prominent  people  included  the  second  attempt  on  King  Humbert  of 
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ItlV.  *e  ffliirder  of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  murder  of  President  Borda  of 
UrogTia>\  and  the  assaults  on  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  and  President  Morales  of 
Brazil,  the  latter  assault  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  Minister  of  War 

y«assassmat^n  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  (see  EtlZABBTa  Empress  of  Austria) 
mSytenber,  agam  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  anarchist?  andJi 
ntoiational  conference  was  assembled  at  Rome  to  consider  the  adoption  of  mo2 
effective  measures  against  them.  ^if^vu  u>  more 

The  four  points  to  be  discussed  by  the  powers,  with  the  understandimr  that 
^J^'  was  free  to  propose  others  were :  fn  the  Krst  place.  Should  Srchfsts  be 
SSteJi^hwJT  ^^'^'''^.^  of  political  offenders?  Secondly  Should  thi 
effaiden  be  sabject  to  extradition  instead  of  be  me  considered  as  at  nrVc^ni  \vJ.i*-  i 
r.%ees>  Thirdly.  The  establishment  of  ways  an^merns  for  suppr?  s  ng^ 
K  propagandism  in  the  press;  Fourthly,  The  establishment  of  aJKnftiSal  svT 

?,2LF"J?''".P°'^"'  against  the  anarchists.  The  conference  dosed  on  D^Jmhi 
a,  1898,  but  without  publishing  its  rcsnlt<^  December 

AIIOIENT  ACCEPTED   SCOTTISH   BITE   MASONS    .re    th,.  9„nr 
fSfi  ?wTio[l«Tt&f  Thirty.h.?7an!?^ast'SJ^S.^ 

Ra^^nM^P^gr-^^T^' Southern  MaSc°Jurisdict  fn\ ^ 

-^tct  \\^io,;  n  r ^c^"^  Comraander,  and  Frederick  Webber  41  Th^rd 

Exploration. 
f*W»MMn.  SeeBoTAKV. 

^  ^^^SCH.  See  Ekclako,  Church  or. 

^^watfouliJe^d'fn^^^^  1%";!''^/^  ^'^1  '^-^  -  ^he  Anglo- 
ri<%  Thf  objects  are  S  sicuJ^fh^-'^'^ft^'i  S**!"'*'^*  ^"'^'^  Sutherland 

^r-fal  republicanism  in  K     !•  language,   common  blood,  and  es- 

3*?rtd  and  that  a  svmT^tffJ^^l  fir  ^Id  animosities  had  for  the  most  part 
^  alliance  in  the  n<2r  futu«  U™L^^^      ^^'^^^^  ^'V^^'  ^  formal  or 

»c'«y  was  organized  to  lSL»  .1^111"***  very  improbable,  although  an  English 
^•■ons  must  be  based  uoSfcjS?o?^'  J""'^       ^^'^^  recognized  that  ^ 
or  spirit  of  goveSnr'r.rr'^^^^^^^^^     !^-\'^  aspiratioiis. 


J««sorspiri?of;o;cX"ntTuST^  L^"t  and  ispi«ti^"i  ^hflfS^ 

5^»«?rlymet  by  E?^^^^^^^  ^^e  same    These  requirements 

« ««peeted  results,  were -  "Thi.  the  argument  for  alliance,  in  terms 

institutional  govcmmMr  K».lJ*J"**""^*^y  °^  ^'^^  Anglo-Saxon;  the  spread  of 
*ethreatenin|  agSonJ^f*K^  ever-broadening  suffrage ;  he  chSff  of 
^."8htthrouR\^ff"'r^Sl!H^  of  free  sSL^^n^'f^ 


S  hnu"g\  5f»^^  absolutism;  the  fosteH^g'^-of  ??eV  sS!eS"tn6 
2^«r;  an''  lastirt'h^.  ^u%fc?  °'a^  W  --nd^.  *Sm 


-  ^thctic  alliance  mightT^?S.n„th     ^  ^^^''^  recognized  by  all  that 


^^^"'•>  'ti  general,  one  of  thrnhiJ;."^^''''"*'''  J'""'  l>oth 
^^^^n^Fntal  alliance  was  as  fnfc    "^  ^  political. 

Jl^^  Europe"  by  "hS  th^  JfJ  ^"^V^ad  Is  the  chief  factor  ,n  rne  uon- 

• -^e^     P«"^'^^-HSE  wSt  ApkT;.         ''''u  ^  (paragraphs  on  History). 
fi^^t.VJ  .?Sf.  F^<^e  State  oTt^^  Torth  nnn"  r^*  ''^'''fe™  Africa  be- 

•Wm  u.  south  witf,r^^        German  Southwest  Africa  and 

^^'^  that  number  ^'l^"^'^  authorities  place 

fKAr.l  ''!l'"*"«CabindT  Amhr;l  p^'^'"'  d'Loanda  and  some  of  Se 

gJAlexander.  The  cWef  exno^c"'  ^'^"^"flla,  Novo  Redondo.  Mossamedes  and 

SS5  t^'LS^*         suSrcoco'anut?^  "^r*^*?,'  '^'^'^  P^-^ucts 

^     «»»efal.  coppei/^^C^oa^^^^  oils,  ivory,  oxen  and  fish. 

r«.  «i«Mcnite,  iron,  petroleum,  and  salt  are  found  in  great 


I 
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quantities  and  gold  is  said  to  exist.   There  are  over  200  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic  and  over  a6o  miles  of  telegraph  line.  ,  x 

ANNUNZIO,  Gabriblle  d'.    See  Italian  LWHIATURE  (paragraph  Fiction). 

ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION.    In  the  spring  o£  1898  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
i7««Ut.H  hflA  a  conference  for  the  consideration  ot  Antarctic  exploration.   It  m 
«^moV*d  ttat  the  was  favorably  disposed  to  such  an  enterprwe 

aXh7tT^d1^pJroad,S  with^  view  to  co-operative  effect,  not  only  the  Austra- 
Han  coUn  c"  but  Russia,  Germany,  and  Norway.  No  such  cpmbination.  however, 
resulted  and  about  the  n.uhlle  of  Angust  an  English  expedUion  sailed  from  he 
ThameT  m  the  Southern  Cross.  This  vessel,  designed  by  Mr.  Colm  Archer  the 
biSr  o  Nanscn*  has  a  displacement  of  481  tons,  is  146.5  feet  long,  and  can 

main  ain  a  spec^nfo  knots:  the  bows,  built  of  solid  oak.  are  ^^^^f^^^^^^' 
'  Sdes\  feet  thick  in  the  weakest  part;  the  whole  is  covered  with  American  green- 
heaA^Ad  the  ship"  with  the  exception  of  the  /^ram.  u as  said  to  be  the  s  rongest 
.'Sen"x 'el  afloat.    The  expedition  ^onsistmR  of  tha^-four  per^^^ 
Mr.  Carsten  Egeberg  Borchgrevmk,  ^"  Anglo^^mepaa  Bcrnaccht  o! 

scientific  staff-  Sub-Lieutenant  W.  Colbeck.  K.  N  Iv  ,  -Mr.  Louis  Dcrndci.111.  w* 
Kti^e  Observatory;  Mr.  Herlof  K16vstad  -^^  Christiama  U 
Nicolai  Hansen;  Mr.  Hugh  Evans.  The  party  was  fully  equipped  pojf/  l^^/'^'; 
the  outfit  containing  a  large  supply  of  scientific  instruments,  ^"^an  ^oate  ofthe 
cSlIapsiblc  pattern,  kayaks  made  in  England,  but  in  the  F.kimo  ^  ,^"4 
clrnLnH  firta«;  bv  which  sledee-transportation  was  to  be  effected  ovci  the  ice.  inc 
SSrt  c^lhfcxpe^iH^^^  observation  rather. than  the  attainment  of 

?25?fartl  est-siith  point  or  of  the  Pole.    It  was  hoped  n  some  degree  to  solve 
JhTSrowim  Of  the  ^^^^^^^  of  this  region  on  the  climatology  and  meteorology  0 

!he  woHd-  ?t  was  hoped  that  botanical  and  zoological  study  might  revea  some  of 
the  Tormer 'conditions  of  the  region,  and  that  important  data  ""B^^/be  attained  m 
the  field  of  geology  and  terrestrial  magnetism.   Borchgrevmk  saded  south  from 

Hobart.  Tasmania,  December  19,}^-    .       „  .   f»  fVrUeh 

In  the  summer  a  Belgian  expedition  also  sailed.  It  was  commanded  by  GerUCB 

and  sailed  for  Grahamland. 

ANTHRAX.    See  Serum  Therapy. 

ANTHROPOLOGY   IN   AMERICA.     Anthropolog>',   the  youngest  of  tlie 

sciences  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  fully  organized,  despite  the  widespread  interest 
??The  subject  and  the  in.rca^inglv  voluminous  contribtitions  in  all  civilized  coun- 
?ies    hs  state  of  development  is  such  that  the  more  important  contributions  are 

tending  to  define  the  science  and  establish  its  foundation. 
J^of  this  kind  have  been  made  in  America,  chiefly  by  three  mstitutions      )  he 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  (2)  the  Anthropofogical  Society  of  ^'"8^"": 
and  (3)  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,    in  tje  cur 
reSt  classification  of  the  science,  recognized  in  the  official  ethnologic  biireau,  adopted 
aTa  basis  for  the  sectional  divisions  in  the  s«x>nd  organization,  and  appro%cd  by 
different  members  of  the  third,  seven  maior  divisions  are  recognized,  tU^")* 
rilogy  or  the  Science  of  the  Somatikos,  (2]  Psychology,  (3)  Estfieology.  (4)  Jech- 
nolo^r   (5)  SocioloRV.  (6)  Philology,  (7)  Sophiology  or  the  Science  of  Philoso 
phief '  The  five  branches  last  named  are  sometimes  coinbined  for  convenience  under 
the  term  Demonomy-i.  c,  the  science  of  system  of  the  Demos,  the  artifictal  Rroup  ot 
men    For  special  purposes,  Somatolopy  is  somewhat  extended  to  overlap  portions 
of  the  fields  of  the  other  anthropological  sciences  so  as  to  form  Etli"oloKy-r*- 
Science  of  the  Ethnos,  or  natural  group  of  men.   The  seyerri  primary  division  are 
sometimes  sub-divided,  perhaps  the  most  important  subdivision  being  that  ot  lecn 
nology  into  modern  and  archaic,  when  the  latter  is  termed  archaeology,  .^i""^"?;*: 
ficatten  is  deemed  important  as  a  contribution  to  anthroj)ology  made  withm  tne  law 

decade  of  the  ccnturv,  and  also  as  a  basts  for  the  present  article.    u  « 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum.— "Wc  pass  over  the  first  years 

of  American  anthropology  with  a  mere  mention  of  ^^^'^^^J  P'^"^'^';^'^^''^?  ttff^r.nn 
and  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Zeisberger,  Heckewelder  and  J«»crson 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  and  Duponceau.  Gallatin.  Schoolcratt,  tiaie  am 
•Morgan  in  the  first  half  of  the  present.  The  establishment  of  the  study  HPJ2«« 
secure  basis  in  this  country  dates  from  the  founding  cf  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington  in  1846.  under  a  bequest  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  left  tnist  to 
the  United  States  in  1826.  by  James  Smithsnn.  -^on  of  the  English 
berland.  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.  unaer  \m 
management  of  its  first  secretary.  Joseph  Henry,  through  a  long  administration  01 
more  than  thirty  years,  the  Institution  grew  and  developed  its  usefulness  unj''  " 
became  recogni;:ed  as  the  leading  scientific  establishment  of  America,  and  pernap^ 
of  the  world.  It  is  now  tlie  central  controlling  force  of  several  important  ^'^ptinc 
branches  of  the  government  service,  including  the  Smithsonian  proper,  the  NaUona. 
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UMcnn,  the  Fish  Commission,  the  Astrophysical  Laboratory,  the  National  Zodlogi- 
d!  Park  and  the  Bureau  of  American  EthnolMry.    It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  re- 
gfnt^.  including  cx-ofHcio  the  President,  Vice  President  and  rnombers  of  the  cabinet. 
Its  chief  office  is  styled  the  Secretary,  the  present  incumbent,  S.  P.  Langlcy,  the 
Oirdin  hnc  of  successun.  having  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1888.    The  InstitattOfl 
is  Ofganized  upon  a  broad  basis  and  includes  within  its  scope  every  de- 
pntmoit  of  science,  but  we  shall  treat  here  only  of  those  relating  directly 
(0  anthropology.   Its  great  storehouse  of  study  materia!  is  the  National  Museum 
which  had  its  original  nucleus  in  the  collections  of  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition 
of  ili)8>l843,  and  was  first  recognized  by  ConKresstonal  appropriation  in  i8s8  It 
comtitates  now  the  largest  scientific  depository  in  America  and  probably  the  third 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  organized  in  three  departments,  of  which  anthropology- 
using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense— is  the  most  extensive  and  important.  The 
Museum  has  far  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  present  building,  completed  in  i88i 
and  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  more  commodious  structure  for  tihc  better  housing  and 
duplaying  of  collections.   The  general  collections  of  American  arch.tology  are  dis- 
i".*''*  building  of  the  Smithsonian  proper.    The  Smithsonian  library,  most 
of  which  IS  at  present  accommodated  in  the  Congressional  libraiy  building,  "consists 
of  more  than  80,000  bound  volumes,  with  pamphlets,  periodicals,  maps  and  so  forth, 
aggregating  altogether  abottt  360^000  pieces. 
The  Bureau  of  American  nthuology.—From  the  beginning  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
ution  had  given  attention  to  anthropology,  its  first  scientific  publication,  issued  in 
i^,  having  been  an  elaborate  work  upon  the  ancient  remains  of  the  Mississippi 
l""^-.  ^^yP  pi  jy?  character  followed  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1876.  liy  co- 
VngOB  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region, 
ifSSJ*!^        ".""^  ■'■  ContribuHons  to  North  American  Ethnology, 

fa  SS?:?, the^ethnologic  results  of  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions  then 
KdS7C!r       "  "*  Mississippi.   In  1879  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  estab- 

SMnw  IV  tOilgress,  as  a  branch  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  special  pur- 
i« ethnologic  research  among  the  Indian  tribes,  particularly  those  of  the  United 
e  .  Major  J.  \\    Powell,  director  of  the  geological  survey,  who  had  been 
E,  "'''^•"t.*'2"*^«*"«".*'°"       ^'^^  ^"^'i^'^f'  ^^'^^  ^^^^  director  of  the 

ni  in  rS,??    Ti,'^K*'^  ^^'y  ^^-^ondod  by  W.  J.  McGee.  as  ethnolo- 

'S«  fnn.f, maintains  a  force  of  trained  experts  and  gives  assistance 
Thl  trronJf  ''^- ?°  ^fior^ing  them  facilities  for  publicati(^ 

rwThv  E    chiefly  of  field  investigations  among  the  various  triV  

r  1  the  results  being  published  in  annual  repo 

^r.ph  bullehas  issued  at  irregular  intervals.   Mnrr  ri-r^-ntlv  it  hnc  } 


rts  and  m 


adv,4re  Jii  '  irregular  intervals.  More  recently  it  has  been  found 

a£  n  2  T^""-  k''       'cation  of  rare  manuscript  documents,  especially 
d^.n  ^hXS  l.5l^P*l'u*''JS?^**"'^^^  southwest.   Photographic  work  is 

n«mb^  now  n1Jrl?t.S.*%?^if',r'',?^^  P^*"*"'*  ^"^  landscape  negative 

^f9M^m^lT}iV'^\>,^^^  field  collections  illustrating  Indian  art  and  life  are 
SCr^^l  Thf  R      ^r^"""'  ''■''"^  ^^""Y  constitute  perhaps  half  of  the  aborig- 
and  al  L.lS  "^rary.  including  a  number  of  rare 

^bularies  JSsi";>^^^^^  '•^"'•y-  ^^"t^""^       "-^''""^  '-^  manuscript 

a  *  special  oC,V  ,in^  K  ?^  largely  gathered  by  its  own  workers  and  recorded 
A«SSlinScs  in^.vt^'  '"'^'^^  altogether  the  most  important  collection  of 
*«»noInro  laC  rJn/f  ^o  secure   the  best  results  with  the  greatest 

^Wr^xi  r^"^^  ^  according  to 

popaphic  arranJlJL.*^"''*  J"""  "'"^eum  or  historical  purposes  the  territorial  or 
&  best  to  brs^JTlo?*^  preferable,  for  general  ethnologic  purposes  it  was 
»rre*IKwids  do"  eW^^J  I  a  linguistic  classification,  which  frequently  also 

^nv  one  trThi        ^^P^llj.**  «=hemc.    In  this  way  the  investigator  famil- 
trib€5  wherever  fJlT  u"  researches  with  most  advantage  to  cognate 

«be  United  s£m  S?H  „  discovered  that  the  hundreds  of  native  languages  in 

!^ttfterpro^7o*bl  "u'^r  be  grouped  into  57  stocks,  some  of  which  may 

is  not  vet  d^Ji-r^  1   Vl^       ^""^  ^  languages  south  of  the  Rfo 

of  its  ooerai!iI«.  A  t.  ,  ^  ultimate  ptirposc  of  the  Bureau  to  include  in  the 
^"Reoftitle  tothrR.         /'5  ^"}encan  continent  is  emphasized  by  its  recent 

^«"V*wiiia„  PuhV  ,  American  Ethnology. 

'^'^'f  the  Smithson11«"'^  ~^°"^r"JS  ^'■•^  principal  former  and  current  publica- 
"'♦frial:  W«nuJ  dJ!"' "^ry,*"  ^^'d'  contain  more  or  less  of  anthropologic 
'I:''' I' Knozvkda/^t^^  f  °f .'^'\^'^^»itf'soman  Institution,  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
\it>S!^Miucum  Collections,  Animal  Reports  of  the 

I^Bweau  of  ineri.,'!  National  Musenm,  bes/des  other  special  Issues. 

''I^*'  ten  Co»i/n'fc««o-.  .    w  published  in  addition  sixteen  Amutal  Re- 

•''^  <«l«r  irxeKuUr  i.2L:  AET'*  '^'"/'"''^o"  Ethnology  and  a  series  of  bulletins, 
^«wr  issues.  The  complete  list  of  Smiflisoaiaii  puhUcatsona  numbers 
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several  hundred  volumes,  which,  as  has  been  well  said,  "form  in  themselves  a  library 
which  records  the  progress  and  illustrates  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  every  field 
of  human  activity  during  the  last  fifty  years." 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Historv,— Second  among  the  museum  esUbksb- 
ments  of  the  Liuted  States  is  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City,  founded  in  1869,  and  maintained  under  a  joint  arrangement  by  which  the 
building  and  current  expenses  are  paid  by  the  city  while  funds  for  collections  and 
expeditions  arc  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  generous  patrons,  foremost  among  whom 
is  the  president.  Morris  K.  Jesup.  who  has  given  special  encouragement  to  expedi- 
tionary work.    The  present  building  was  formally  opened  m  1877,  and  will  be,  when 
completed,  the  finest  museum  building  in  the  country.    The  department  of  anthro- 
polog)'  was  regularly  orpaiiized  in  1894.  with  F.  VV.  Putnam  as  curator,  who  still 
holds  the  position,  dividing  his  time  between  this  and  the  Peabody  establidiment  at 
Cambridge.    Besides  its  annual  reports  the  nui^eum  publishes  at  irregular  intervals 
a  scries  of  bulletins  and  memoirs,  and  maintains  a  course  of  lectures,  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  State.  The  library  numbers 
now  about  35,000  volumes.    In  the  department  of  anthropology  every  man  is  an 
experienced  field  worker  of  established  reputation,  the  result  being  apparent 
in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  case  material.    Special  attention  is 
given  to   somatology,   and   ethnic  traits   are   made   distinct  by  means  of  life- 
size  groups  dressed,   posed  and  equipped   with   careful   fidelity  of  detail,  all 
the  figures  being  built  up  &om  actuu  photographs,  casts  and  measurements. 
Three  important  explorations  are  now  being  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  museum,  viz:    The  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,   along  the  coast 
region  of  British  Columbia.  Ala-ka  and  Siberia;  the  Bandelier  explorations  among 
the  ancient  remains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  the  Lumholtz  researches  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  region  of  Mexico.   The  first  named  is  an  extension  of  the  work  begun  by 
Boas,  and  is  expected  to  have  important  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  Asiatic  influ- 
ence in  American  civilizations.    The  Bandelier  explorations  were  inaugurated  and 
carried  on  for  some  time  by  the  liberality  of  Henry  Villard,  who  donated  the  collec- 
tions obtained  to  the  nniscum,  which  now  continues  the  work.    Among  the  most 
important   of   the    Aniciican   collections   may   be   noted:    The   Emmons  col- 
lection   from    southern    .Maska ;    the    Peary    collection    from    north  Green- 
land; the  Smith,  Teit  and  Powell-Bishop  collections  from  British  Columbia;  the 
Chenoweth  and  James  collections  from  Manhattan  Island ;  the  Volk  collections  from 
the  Trenton  gravels;  the  Jones  collection  of  southern  antiquities;  the  Hyde  and 
Meams  collections  from  the  Pueblo  ruins  of  the  southwest;  the  Terry  collection 
from  California;  the  Lumholtz,  Jesup  and  Saville  collections  from  northwestern  and 
Central  Mexico;  and  the  Garces  and  Bandelier  collections  from  Peru  and  Bolivia: 
besides  the  noted  Chamay  casts  of  sculptures  from  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  and 
Central  America,  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Loubat. 

The  Peabody  Museum. — The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeolomr  and 
Ethnology,  established  in  connection  with  Harvard  University  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  founded  in  1866  under  a  bequest  of  the  noted  philanthropist.  George 
Peabody.   The  present  building  was  begun  in  1876.   The  curator  since  1874  has 
been  F.  W.  Putnam,  who  also  fills  a  university  chair  as  "Peabody  Professor  of 
American  Arcb.cology  and  Ethnology,"  in  addition  to  being  curator  of  anthropology 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.    Under  his  direction  there  is  a  regu- 
lar course  in  anthropology,  consisting  of  lectures  and  special  work,  and  supple- 
mented by  several  endowments  for  the  encouragement  of  anthropologic  research, 
chief  among  which  is  the  Thaw  fellowship,  now  held  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  well 
known  for  her  Omaha  studies.   There  is  a  small  museum  Ubrary  containing  about 
2,000  volumes,  in  connection  with  the  university  library  proper.   From  time  to  time 
the  museum  publishes  various  ethnologic  papers,  in  addition  to  its  annual  reports. 
Among  the  many  valuable  collections  pr()l)al)ly  the  largest  and  most  important  is 
that  from  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona,  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  while  in 
charge  of  the  several  expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hcmcn- 
way.    The  material  collected  by  Miss  Fletcher  includes  some  of  the  most  sacred 
paraphernalia  of  the  Omahas,  in  addition  to  costumes,  utensils  and  native  foods. 
Archaeology  is  well  represented  from  every  section  of  the  United  Slates.    There  are 
valuable  collections  from«he  Santa  Barbara  Islands  of  California  and  the  Salado 
ruins  of  Arizona,  while  the  celebrated  Calaveras  skull  and  the  Abbott  collections 
from  the  Trenton  gravels  of  the  Delaware  Valley  have  especial  interest  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America.  There  is  also  a  fine  somato- 
logic  collection  of  several  thousand  skulls  and  skeletons.  Among  the  collections  from 
the  Latin  American  States  the  most  notable  arc  those  from  the  ruined  city  of  Copan 
in  Honduras,  and  the  Blake  collection  obtained  from  the  graves  of  Arica  in  1836, 
the  first  Peruvian  collectton  ever  brought  to  this  countiy. 
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The  Essex  InstUuttf^Tbis  esteblishtnent  deserves  notice  as  a  pioneer  fosterer  of 
iiitfiropologic  intefest  m  America.  Originating  in  collections  brought  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  by  returning  ship  captains,  in  which  department  it  is  perhaps  un- 
surpassed in  this  country,  its  work  is  now  devoted  chiefly  to  the  biology  and  arch- 
jEolcg)-  of  Essex  county,  being  in  this  respect  a  model  of  museum  8pectal»ation. 

r-;;:  •^^;7r  f  Pennsylvania.— The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia, 
ma:i.taiii>  a  ciiair  ot  American  Archa:ology  and  Languages,  established  in  1886  with 
Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  as  its  incumbent  In  1889  the  Museum  of  Archoeology  was 
omnizcd,  from  which^  grew  later  (1891)  the  Department  of  Archaeology  and 
nkootolonr.  In  addition  to  notable  researches  in  the  old  world,  successful  ex- 
pIuMans  have  been  condlKted  in  the  Delaware  valley,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Florida 

1  /  B 5*2^*'  interest  are  collections  of  games  and  musical  instruments, 
ma  of  Pueblo  and  Peruvian  antiquities.  The  museum  sustains  a  course  of  lectures 
nd  publishes  a  quarterly  bulletin. 

Carw^iV  Museum  — This  museum  is  a  department  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  founded  by  the  magnificent  liberality  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
aod  fonnally  opco^  m  1895.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  Di- 
wior,  aad  although  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  bids  fair  soon  to  occupy  a  leading  place 
aijiong  museum  establishments.  The  coUecti'ons  include  valuable  material  from 
AUsia^ihe  southwest  and  South  America.  Plans  arc  under  way  for  systematic  ex- 
JMBton,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  among  the  mounds  of  the  upper  Ohio. 

WlWfwIy  0/  Afif/iigflrt.-This  university,  founded  in  1837  and  endowed  as  a  State 
«WDtoon,  has  for  several  years  past  been  giving  attention  to  anthropology  and 
««Ku  !  "'"'ff  American  archrolopr.  The  museum  possesses  quite  a 
2jablc  arch^ologic  collection  and  the  beginnmg  has  been  made,  in  cooperation 

Sit  ri''''*-'°'^u *»f  America,  of  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
anoent  remains  m  which  the  State  is  particularly  rich, 

^^^•'■f".»»--The  Field  Cotumbian  Museum  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 

SThllil^-  «»n«^*i0"«  brought  together  for  the  World's 

gJJhebuiWuig  being  provided  by  the  liberality  of  M;;rshall  Field  and  other  pub- 
wwjJWrt  citaens.  It  is  well  equipped  in  every  department,  with  F.  J.  V.  Skiff  as 
mlinJ «  ^-  «^  ^  IjS«rtmeAt  of  AntfiropoloK^  It 

E      f  •"'^'"^^^  its^lications  a  series  of  anthro 

drirf7m««„?i;  t'^P^^'^onary  work  i.s  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  worid. 
MSrHlfskAn^'f^^^^^^  •'^'  •"K  been  those  in  Yucatan  and  sottthen^ 

?omier    A  ^''^^"r^  Siberian  coast,  and  among  the  tribes  of  the  western 

p  ychS  Uborinr^'''^^^^^  equipment  is  a  fine  physical 

^  world  nSlK?-  J^""  museum  has  collections  from  every  part  of 
SaaiS.  Amon^  Vn  ^^  K^""  ^^^'P^'  ..^^V^h  Africa,  Siberia.  Assyria  and 
Brwe  and  ^her  F.t  ^^"^,7";?"  collections  the  most  important  are  the 
from  thV  northwi.cf  ?  collections;  the  Jacobson  and  Deans  collections 
lotion  from  uL  /ri^^^^^^  P^'^^  Blackfoot   collection;   the  Ayer  col- 

Moorhead  °^         P^'"'  United   States;  and  the 

C«tJil„eHcr?rc  W.1  rlT''  ^'^^  Mexico  and 

tbewincd  c  5ic?  o/r' -'f*^  ^V^^'  Photog«phs  and  aich«ologic  remains 
DoritycdScmf  om  fK?  J^''l^^  ""^'^  America  are  the  remarkable 

•"aSTfSi  ti,;  of  Ancon,  Peru,  and  the  splendid  Hassler 

•thTl&IStl of  Cht  Jn''  u-  ^"         tO"ch  with  the  museum 

»mf  valuable  colfections  ?f  it? SSSL"*"**"*'^  *  anthropology,  and  has  also 

t^^mmiit^  ^'^^         western  esUblishments  which 

««»ral  Sciences  ^  .S^*^n  '"iportant  is  the  Davenport  Academy  of 

f*"""  of  K  edm^^.  Si  ^VP^^'^P?'**  «"  '^7.    It  hS  issued  several 

rich  in  areh,n^;;'2S^.iTO,°*         ^o.ooo  volumes,  and  a  mu.scum  espe- 
'°"cal  and  Naturfl  Kn^?  o"*  ?^  the  upper  Mississippi  region.   The  State  His- 
y«  at  iCer  las  or-'^-'i''^  of  Colorado,  with  headqtmrters  in  the  State 
remains  from  th/S  "^-  collection  of  mummies  and  other 

""J  conStt^^S  ifcc  ■  ""'"f  ^*  ^^"^^  ^"^  Chaco  caiions.  the  largest 
™^v.or  OnawmeSJJ^'fi''''"  institution,  is  in  charge  of  W.  C  Ferril. 

^'td  a  nwveniSffor  Jh.  nV  P^^Mc  women  of  the  Sute  have  inaugu- 

CaWoSfa  iL^/"^"^^^'","         "^o*"*  important  ruins  as  a  State  reSr- 
Mu^eum  in  San  F««r5«l  valuable  cn! lections  with  the  Golden  Gate  Park 

!f5  Angeles.  VarSynfTS'  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  in 

?««».work  which  nrnmi  ?"  State  and  territorial  organizations  have  also 

Agencaa  territory  ^  hT  p  l"*"""*-   I"  ^'stant  Mkwaii,  now  a  part  of 

now  in  char«  nf  ^'S^'OP  Museum,  founded  at  Honolulu  in 

'**'^»iHldiS£i2!n«<  J- Br'gham,  director,  is  doing  valuaMe  work  in  the 
™«  «WKiation  of  Polynesian  ethnology. 
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Canada  and  Latin  America. — Of  institution?  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  it  is  only  possible  to  nieniiun  ihc  names.  In  Canada  the  most  im- 
portant «re  McGill  University,  Montreal,  which  contains  the  Dawson  eth- 
nologic and  archaeologic  collection;  the  Ontario  Ardueological  Museum  in 
1'oronto;  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science  at  Halifax;  and  the  Provin- 
cial ^Iu^<.■UIll  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  In  Latin  Amirira  the  principal  are  the 
Museo  Nacional,  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Instituto-Fisico-Geograhco  Na- 
cional,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica ;  Museo  Nacional,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  Museo  Na- 
cional. Caracas.  Venezuela,  with  Dr.  Adolf  Ernst,  director  ;  Museo  Nacional,  Santi- 
ago, tiihile;  and  the  Museo  de  La  Plata,  Argentina,  in  charge  of  Don  Francisco 
Moreno. 

Societies  and  Journals. — Among  societies  particularly  devoted  to  anthropolog>'  and 
kindred  subjects  may  be  named  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  which 

{>ublishes  a  journal  called  the  American  Anthropologist ;  the  American  Association 
or  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  ha^  a  Section  (H)  devoted  to  anthropoloj^; 
the  American  Polklqre  Society,  publishing  the  Toumal  of  American  Polkhre^mt 
American  Philosophical  Socie  ty,  of  Philadi-lphia ;  the  Archrcological  Institute  of 
America ;  the  American  Antiquarian  Society ;  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of 
Washington,  publishing  the  National^  Geographic  Magazine;  and  the  various  his- 
torical  societios.  topjcthcr  with  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  is  doing  good  work  in  its  own  territory.  0£  non-society  journals 
devoted  to  the  subject  the  prindpid  is  the  Amtrkwik  AnliquarioH,  puUishol  at  Good 
Hope,  Illinois. 

The  Year's  Progress. — ^The  most  substantial  evidence  of  the  growth  of  popular 
interest  in  anthropology  was  the  recent  appropriation  by  Congress  for  an  exhibit 
of  native  tribes  at  the  Trans- Mississippi  Exposition  (see  Indian  Concb£SS  at 
Omaha).  Recent  events  have  served  to  direct  attention  to  Hawaii  and  tiie  West 
Indies,  as  well  as  to  the  Philippines,  and  measures  are  already  being  taken  for  re- 
searches in  those  regions,  under  society  or  governmental  auspices.  The  Christmas 
gathering  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  and  the  American  Folklore  Society  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  in  New  York  were  of  special  interest  by  reason  of  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  the  papers  presented.  The  second  quinquennial  award  of  the  Loubat  prizes 
for  the  best  monographs,  published  in  English  within  the  three  years  preceding, 
upon  subjects  relatin^^  to  North  American  archxology,  ethnology  or  philology,  was 
made  at  Columbia  Unrversity  on  May  21,  the  first  prize,  of  $1,000,  being  given  to  W. 
H.  Holmes  for  his  work  on  Slotte  Implements  of  the  Potomac-Chesapeake  Tide- 
water Provinces,  and  the  second,  of  $400.  going  to  Dr.  Franz  Boas  for  his  mono- 
graph on  The  Social  Orgamitalion  and  Secret  Societies  of  the  KwakUttt  Indians. 

ASnOiUA,  See  Lbewasd  Islanos. 

ANTIMONY.  The  production  of  antimony  metal  in  1898.  was  i.ioo  short  tons 
as  against  750  short  tons  in  1897.  The  two  producers  were  the  Mathieson  Smelting 
G>.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Chapman  Smelting  Co..  of  San  Francisco.  Most  of  the  metal 
was  derived  from  imported  ores,  although  some  was  mined  in  California,  Nevada, 
and  Utah.  The  old  mines  at  Rowdon,  Nova  Scotia,  were  reopened,  and  new  deposits 
are  reported  from  France,  which  are  said  to  be  lead-silver  bearing. 

ANTIQXTABIAN  SOCIBTT,  AMERICAN,  membership  limited  to  14a  Pws^ 

dent,  Stephen  Salisbury:  Secretary,  Charles  A.  Chase. 
ANTISEPTICS.   Sec  Formaldehyde. 

AHTWBBff,  IMTBKNATIONAL  CONGRESS  AT.    See  BELGIUM. 

ANTWEBP,  Nations  of.  See  Labor  (paragraph  Nations  of  Antwerp). 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAIN  CLUB,  an  association  of  per<;ons  interested  ii 
mountains  of  New  England  and  adjacent  regions,  was  organized  in  1876  an', 
m  1878  was  re  organized  and  chartered  as  a  corporation  by  the  Commonwealth  o  * 
Massachusetts.    In  1808  the  dub  had  published,  besides  its  regular  periodicals  Ap 
palachia  and  Reports,  twelve  books  and  sets  of  maps  of  mountain  regions-   There  i ; 

» 'i^^'^>  of  over        volumes.  Membership  in  189B  was  about  i.ioa  PwsidciW 

William  H.  Niles. 

AQUEDTTCTS.    See  Canals  (paragraph  Aqueducts). 

ABAPTA  is  a  large  peninsula  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Asia  with  an  estimate  I 
area  of  1,230.000  square  miles,  although  <ouw  .-stimates  place  it  at  about  i,ooo,oo< 
Iherc  IS  equal  uncertamty  in  regard  to  the  population,  which  is  variously  estimate  I 
at  from  4.000,000  to  12,000,000.  the  lower  estimates  being  the  more  recent.  It  cor  • 
tains  two  provinces.  Hedjaz  and  Yemen,  which  arr  under  Ttirki'^h  role  and  a  wif  ■ 
tract  of  territory  part  of  which  is  under  British  influence.  The  British  influence,  fc 
instance.  1^  exercised  over  Oman,  an  independent  state  in  the  southeastern  part  t  ' 
the  peninsula  and  extending  for  nearly  i,ooo  iniles  along  the  coast  Friend^  reL'  • 
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tioos  hare  existed  for  years  between  the  sovernment  of  India  and  Oman,  and  Mus- 
at  is  the  seat  of  a  British  consul  or  political  agvnt.   Aden,  a  town  and  peninsula 

on  the  Arabian  coast  lying  about  one  hundred  miles  cast  of  Babelmandeb,  is  a  British 
dependency  and  subject  to  the  Bombay  government.  It  is  an  important  coaling  sta- 
tion on  the  route  to  the  ea^t  and  comprises  four  towns,  namely,  Aden,  Little  Aden, 
Steamer  Point,  and  Shaik  Othman-  Its  trade  is  ccmsiderable  and  its  population  in 
1891  was  abont  42,000.  TTie  Ttaikish  proHnces  of  H«djaa  and  Yemen  have  together 
an  estinuted  population  of  1,050,000,  and  their  combined  area  is  173,700  square  miles. 

ABBITEATIOH,  International.  Notwithstanding  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  Tanous  colonial  hostilities  throughout  the  world,  the  year  1898  was  one  of 
^ogress  for  the  principle  of  international  arbitration.  More  than  ever  before  men 
of  affairs  began  to  think  that  this  principle  might  be  able  in  most  cases  to  usurp 
wr;  tBd  great  hopes  were  expressed  that  arbitratton  would  settle  difficulties  in  their 
1    L  "'^""^  severe  strains  between  nations  would  be  avoided. 

li^J'liTl'  .  movement  has  been  prosecuted  in  various  ways  in  almost  all  parts 
•ittesMirld;  it  chiefly  expresses  itself  through  the  peace  and  arbitration  sodettes. 

IS  scarcely  a  place  of  aayifreatimpp^       in  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  Italy 
hat  has  not  one  of  ^se  WCiettes.   In  France  the  movement  has  been  augmented 
gdy  through  the  French  Society  for  Arbitration  between  Nations  (La  SocUti 
\  v^'^^'a'']!'''  ^Vfl/ion^)  and  a  Woman's  International  Uague  for 
,t  r  .      "  ^he  work  has  been  carried  on  by  various  peace  scSleties; 

feiS^A^^f'^^  Association  deserves  special  mentiorr  pSJ: 

D«of  S,t^?f?S;T^'*^^^  9^       '"'^^  ^"h  Spain  and  the  fail- 

ore  ot  the  bcnate  in  1897  to  ratify  the  British  arb  tration  treaty,  is  strongly  in  favor 

^^"''/".i  ^'^^  'Ue^tize^s  of^lL  United 

« i!!:  A  •  ^°  ^  P''°"^  ^^a*  t^"'"  country  s  in  the  van  in  the  efforts  which 
m  bang  made  for  international  arbitration  " 

=i  ?niThi(;i^of\?nSi'?/°''  «=°rsideration  of  international  arbitration,  con- 
Mohok  A.f«llSS«i  ^"'  '^"'H''  and  teachers,  was  held  at  Lake 

"Ke  fdU«Srj?i!***'^**?  conclusions  of  this  convention  : 

^VTf^nnJ^J^^^  which^  have  been  for  the  first  time  submitted 
^flil^rS^^  ^  consideration  by 

claims.^*'***'"      ^  United  Stated  in  the  case  of  the  Bchring  Sea  damages 

(1)  g!21  H'SSi'lf'ii^i"^^"^^        ^he  celebrated  question  of  boundary. 
^Utat  Braaia  and  Fiance,  over  various  quesHons  of  boimdaiy  £  Western 

(5)  Clel!  Br!S"  ^"^.^^^^^^  ov.r  the  Delagoa  railway  dispute. 
Tiet  : Arlwirp'  txpohion  of  an  English  citizen.  Mr.  Ben. 

4'&%^SdSl;s'inH£f.  ^l"'"  °/  F°l°"''''*»        ^  -"tter  of  a  rail- 
(8)  GrMi  n,:V  •  """"s     the  territory  of  the  atter. 

BS\"nV?t""'*^^  Stated  over  the  Alaska  boundary. 
««itta«  Afrka  Gennany.  over  the  daims  of  the  Denha4  Brothers  in 

,1")  felJd^Srv"      ^''"'^  Guiana-Brazil  boundary  dispute. 

Togo  in  \Vf5  .*  f?ica      ^'        ^  boundaiy  in  the  Hinterland  of 

iiji  Hawi^/^:''"',?^".''  boundary  dispute. 
J'  )  Tte  U„  ted  s';aS^'"'"fr  °^^J  ^  boundary. 

^  'it.  lh«^''attoii!J!.?t'*^'**^°"  movement,  one  great  difficulty  has  been  recog- 
S^POrtsktesanrhif^.t       ^'[''P^'"  ^"^  trustworthy  arbiter.   Successful  arbi- 

^T^'  tHe  arbitratini  ol.!"''"^'^"  f^^^r.  partiality,  or  corruption." 

2^  ?r"t  monarch  haai^  **"*^'  '^ ^^^"'^  be  permanent.  As  arbiter 
^l^ioviAdcd  indiri^f  ^^^^^  monarchs,  however,  not  only  have 

Aeir  advisers  I^m'"'  S"*  the  untrustworthy  knowledge  and  character 
r?>  moreover,  whose  inwS  *"cir  decisions  unratisfactory.    Some  minor 

"f- in  the  eyes  of  th?!!!Ti*  *™  far-reaching,  however  capable  he  may 
rS^'^f  the  resenhnwJt  of  '^pressivc  per  on  ;  and  besides  this  his  subjects 

?  Jctsion  The  preSt  nf°JI!^  ^T^^'^  nation  against  which  the  king  might  render 
5  m2!  1*'''  coVnti;  ^''^.^^•ss  repoWt^  has  been  stiggested.  the  foreign 
J-N^Dro2,i$probabiv  luf  '°  \^rxMt^'^.  A  man  like  the  recent  chief  magistrate. 
'"«»*»ys  choose  4  nreJiil*  worthy,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Swiss 
P«sHtent  who  IS  a  suitable  international  jndge.  The  device  of 
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Mr.  Olncy  and  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Venezuela  trouble,  namely,  two  arbiters  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  each  country,  they  having  power  to  choose  a  fifth  man,  was 
generally  regarded  as  &ir;  tmt  such  an  arbitration  commission  would  be  manifestly 
unsatisfactnrv,  not  to  say  unfair,  if  one  of  the  less  dignified  nations — a  Spanish- 
American  republic,  for  instance— should  be  Involved.  As  intenutional  arbiter  the 
Pope  has  finally  been  suggested,  "who  would  presumably  do  justice,  and  who  could 
not  even  be  suspected  of  corruption."  But  it  is  clear  that  not  even  a  man  of  the 
ability  of  Leo  XIII  could  be  entirdy  free,  or  at  least  thought  to  be  entirely  free, 
from  creed  prejudice  ;  and  moreover  laymen  have  a  suspicion,  Unwarrantable  though 
it  often  is,  of  the  clcrg}''s  ability  in  statecraft. 

A  TtBTT RATION,  Labor.  A  resort  to  arbitration  in  disputes  between  laborers 
and  employers  has  often  proved  successful  when  undertaken  in  good  faith.  The 
value  of  this  means  of  mamtatning  industrial  peace  is  recognized  in  many  States  of 
the  United  States,  whose  legislatures  have  by  law  established  boards  of  conciliation 

or  arbitration,  which  arc  authorized  to  investigate  the  matters  in  dispute  and  to  offer 
their  services  toward  securing  an  adjustment  By  some,  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes  has  b^n  proposed.  This  would  make  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
arbitration  legally  binding.  The  objections  to  it  are,  first:  the  difficulty  of  forcing 
the  laborer  to  abide  by  the  decision,  and,  in  the  second  place:  the  possible  discour- 
agement to  the  investment  of  capital  under  such  conditions.  In  general  it  has  been 
viewed  as  too  serious  a  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  labor  contracts  to  be  safely  em- 
ployed. An  important  law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  between  conunon  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  em- 
ployees was  passed  in  1808.  This  provided  that  in  the  event  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween swdt  common  carriers  and  their  employees  the  matter  should  be  ^uhmiitcd, 
upon  the  request  of  cither  party  to  the  controversy,  to  ttio  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  If  these  arbitrators 
are  unable  to  secure  a  settlement,  a  controversy  may  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  a  board  of  three  per<on>:,  one  to  be  named  by  the  employer,  the  other  by  the  labor 
organization  to  which  the  einiiloyees  belong,  and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by  these  two. 
As  to  the  binding  nature  of  the  award,  it  was  provided  (  i  )  that  it  should  be  "final 
and  conclusive  upon  both  parties  unless  set  aside  for  error  of  law  apparent  on  the 
record."  (2)  That  the  respective  parties  to  the  award  should  each  faithfully  exe- 
cute it.  (.1)  That  employees  dissatisfied  with  the  award  should  not  by  reason  of  -u^-h 
dissatisfaction  quit  the  service  of  the  employer  before  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  making  of  the  award,  without  giving  thirty  days'  notice,  and  that  tile  em- 
ployer should  not  dismiss  any  employee  within  the  three  months  without  giving  a 
similar  notice.  (4)  That  the  award  should  rtiiiain  in  force  for  one  year.  A  re- 
cent report  published  by  the  French  Board  of  Labor  cmicerning  the  extent  to  which 
arbitration  was  resorted  to  during  the  year  1897,  shows  that  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  tiie  strikes  were  submitted  to  aroitration. 
AKCH.  See  Bridges  (paragraph  Arch). 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA.  The  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Professor  J.  \V.  White  of  Harvard  University,  shows  that  the  recent  changes  in 
the  constitution  have  been  of  advantage  in  the  closer  connection  of  the  affiliated 
schools  at  .'\thcns  and  Rome,  and  in  the  greater  stability  of  the  Council  whose  power 
to  transact  business  has  been  in  no  way  hindered  by  the  increase  from  20  to  41  mem- 
bers. The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Columbia  University.  New  York,  on  May 
14,  1898,  and  was  well  attended.  A  new  branch  has  been  organized  at  New  Haven 
with  ^  members  and  President  Dwight  of  Yale  University  as  fts  first  president.  The 
American  Journal  of  Archcrolof^y  has  entered  iipon  a  new  series,  as  the  official  Jour- 
Hol  of  the  institute,  and  in  spite  of  many  difnculties  has  already  almost  made  up 
the  delay  in  beginning  publication.  The  award  of  the  Fellowships  in  the  schools  at 
.\thens  a^ul  Rome  as  a  result  of  competitive  examinations  has  already  resulted  in  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  students  and  a  corresponding  gain 
in  the  character  of  their  work.  The  success  of  the  schools  has  led  to  a  movement 
to  found  a  similar  school  for  Oriental  study  in  Palestine,  and  the  institute  has  voted 
to  receive  such  a  school  into  the  same  relation  as  the  other  schools  on  its  opening, 
which  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  autumn  of  189Q.  The  chief  work  of  the  year  has 
been  the  support  of  the  excavations  at  Corinth  (see  Arch^logYj  paragraph  Greece), 
while  the  interest  of  the  local  societies  has  been  stimulated  by  lectures  on  archaeologi- 
cal subjects.  Very  gratifying  has  been  the  increase  of  219  in  the  membership,  so 
that  the  institute  now  numbers  128  life  and  705  annual  members,  with  every  prospect 
that  the  total  will  soon  reach  1,000.  a  number  needful  to  insure  the  proper  progress 
of  the  work  already  undertaken.  The  reports  of  the  affiliated  schools  show  that  at 
Athens  11  students  were  in  attendance,  a  number  only  once  exceeded  in  the  past, 
while  in  maturity  and  attainttients  these  members  arc  decidedly  superior*  At  Rome 
the  value  of  the  school  has  already  been  clearly  shown,  but  the  temporary  character 
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«f  ks  fiundal  arraogenents  has  led  to  special  efforts  to  secure  a  more  permanent 
cwkwinent  from  the  almnni  of  the  colleges  most  interested.  The  need  of  more  com- 
plete preparation  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  of  greater  pennanence  in  the  resi- 
dent staS  has  been  emphasized  by  all  the  annual  Directors. 

ABCH^OLOOY  I.  Babyloma.— In  the  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  the  past  year  has  not  been  marked  by  the  publtca- 
uoo  of  important  results  such  as  foUowed  the  excavations  at  Nippur.  The  year  has 
Mto  rathn' one  of  organtation  from  which  valuable  discoveries  may  be  expected  m 
the  near  future.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  German  oriental  society  (Die 
dntsche  Oneni-Gcsdlschaft)  was  organized  for  the  exploration  of  the  Tiffris-Eu- 
phraies  valley,  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Bab^onia  to 
{kttrmme  upon  a  profitable  site  for  excavations.  The  University  of  Pcnn-vlvania 
tu  dM  sett  out  an  expedition  to  continue  the  excavations  at  Nippur  which  have 
already  yielded  so  much  of  value. 

h,'V!'f.L**c^ilTS?-*^"^  ^?  Babvlonian  story  of  the  deluge  has  been  published 
£L  *ZfLr"^'  ?  "  *         fragment  of  a  clay  tablet,  originally  contain- 

H  Wtf  eohuins  of  cuneiform  writing  on  each  .side.  What  is  preserved  contains  a 
gnw  oic  first,  second,  seventh  and  eighth  columns  in  a  much  mutilated  condi- 
E'.f!  ;  M  ."^  ^'  '"<^'"'*"?g  ^he  superscription  of  the  scribe,  from  which  it  appears 
^at  the  table  was  written  m  the  reign  of  Ammizaduga,  about  2100  B.  C.  InVpIte 
tt^T^T'^''T'^'i^^  it  is  clear  that  Tt  deals  uah  the  subject  of  The 
hSS^  S^ih  ♦^^^■"ir  P^l'Ii^hed  by  George  Smith.  The  new  tablet. 

SS^tTf  c;;^  t^"  -''^  old  version,  and  seems  to  have  presented  the  ver- 
TsSr  of  ^'^^'V^  "^f.  ^  "^"'^^     Adram-khasis,  applied  to 

SXtL  irf  F^l!"       ^'li  ''ffTV      ' '""^  f'-agtnent.  and  it  is 

Babylrniati  Noah  owed  his  safety,  was  intro- 
oKsArSK  ^^^^  P'^^""^^  to  destroy  mankind. 

S  n  twfn  fn  "  ''"V^  T^Py  of  a  still  older  document  The  information 
h  ann  s  5  ^^II^^V'''-'''^  ^^^^  ^^^V  »  remote  antiquity.  In 

exped  t  L/c^rS  ih^^^^^^^^^         '^'^  547  B.  C,  we  find  a  record  of  an 

inwrstudv  of  ffivJi^?       '"'x,''^T  »he  one  against  Croesus,  and 

S?th«  h  d  ath  oJ  A  ;;.n         '^'r  J"'*^'  °PP«"  ^'^-^  recently  reached  the  co;id«. 

Friday    it   nh  .A  B         i'-?'?',,^'*?"*^  ^^"^P'*^  °^  Bcl-Merodach 

the  dates'of  the  GrJi'lf  ;ii      i   Inc'dentally  the  same  writer  has  endeavored  to  fix 
the  forme^n  Xj^i^^         -^f^^^"        ^^^^  PP"SP'acing  the  commencement  of 
Tte«calcuIation7.!f?rtSi^  l\J:  'T.t  '''"S^^        \^ii^T  on  June  29th.  3JO  B.  C 
IlPmia.-In  thi  cLnt^r  A^^^^^  •"'^T  °"  Tuesday.  July  23d.  356  B.  C. 

exploration  and  tS  iSJS^fi^""  obtained  a  monopoly  of  archa?ologi- 

'l«overics.S;e  b2ei  in  r7^^*T.',^'r^'!'^'  Dieulafoy  made  valuable 

N?com^  /-u^*^  '^'^^fif--*"'  well-known  for  his 

."JnunarySs  to?he  Miii '"?'t"'  ^  appeared,  but  from  his  ,,re- 

wportant  results    C  l.^l^.iy^"^^^^^^  »t  that  he  has  already  secured 

?^lHthe  atadei''  Thrnr^ltr?"'P^'S."  has  been  directed  chiefly  against  the  mound 
««Mtothe  ^Iiddle  \Z  fhlT"     r  ^f^^?  ^^ir^'^"  ^"^  Arab  pottery  extend- 

!P<»«d  next,  and  to  whii*  nS;;,!.*^^       Achaemenid  period  which  should  have 

^'yariy  period  XhVA^!!*^.'?^^^  f"''^'  ^"^^^  lower,  where  remains  of  the 

'''''^  f<>."nd.  Here  were  found  walls,  proba- 
l^fcatfieToundin  i  m  iilf  li"*''  ^°'"\8oo  inscribed  bricks,  and  aho  sculptures. 
Ortances  are  in  archaic  "^-^'^^         ^""^  inscriptions.  u  ln\  1;  ,n  some 

J'J-  %;'.--0f  re'cnr?^?^  p  Presenting  great  ditlkulties  of  decipherment. 
Jwn  moa  persistently  and  nrnfi.irpP*  has  been  the  country  where  excavarion  has 
'0  great  tharthe  env    '^  ^*!",5**  ^"^'^'■'^  ^l^^"  ^'factions  of  this  field 

composed  of  forei  J^",  f^"'"™*  "?«  at  last  appointed  a  committee  on  arch- 
^f^^'onsforexcavatbl  ^n?i  l*^''^  '^^'  ^'"^^'^  ''^  ^o  have  control  over 

"^numents  and  the  nianf  af.nl^c P^f^*"'  destruction  of  valuable 
°°l^^^"'n«of  ancient  remain,  f.  fl'?  *°      ^^'^  important  work  as  the 

tTl'v"'y  <J«troy  1^^^^  to  untrained  and  often  unprincipled  excavators. 

WThebes.  in  the  vallcv  of  Vu??  ""l    "^P  P''°P*^'"  ""^cords  of  their  di.scoveries. 
E  ^rf  ?f  =^ntiqui?ie^  has  SLT'""^'^  ^'"K^'       ^oret,  the  director  of  the 

ff^^f  Thothmc5  I  I  whnU  "'■^^''^'^  "Ore  ""Oyal  sepulchre.  The  first  was 
Sl^:^*^''^^»o  'WonSr  found  some  years  ago  at  Dier-cl-Bahari.- 
;         ^'^^"''^'^'='K^>^  biS^^^^^^^^         ^t'^  not  onlv  u  a .  the  body  of  tin:  knig 

II  W'u  partially  idcmS  "^'^^T^^'  ^"""'^  «'«ht  more  royal  mummies, 
'S^^'-      Ratnscs  IV  vr  °^  Thothmes  1V.  Amenophis  III.  Sety 

'^««^ed  as  that  onSiii^.^J?  ^111.   The  eighth  mummy  has  been  variously 
^■cnaien  and  of  Merenptah.   Four  human  bodies,  not  em- 
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balmed  but  merely  dried,  were  found  in  his  tomb  and  from  wounds  which  all 
bore  in  head  and  breast,  the  concIuMim  li.is  fiocn  drawn  that  they  wore  victims  of 
human  sacrifice,  of  which  custom  there  are  not  a  few  traces  in  ancient  Egypt 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  carried  on  its  excavations  at  Dendereh,  where  Mr. 
Petrie  hoped  10  find  prehistoric  remains.  Though  this  hope  proved  V9in,  yet  the 
history  of  the  place  was  made  clear.  From  the  IVth  to  the  Xlth  dynasty  and  again 
duringr  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  Roman  rule  the  place  flourished  greatly, 
but  during  the  intervening  period  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  deserted,  as  scarcely 

any  remains  were  found. 

The  Egyptian  Research  Account  has  been  busy  at  Hierakonpolis  (Kom-cl  .Miinar), 
where  Mr.  Qutbell  has  made  most  interesting  and  valuable  discoveries,  which  tend 
to  throw  Hght  on  the  earliest  historical  period  in  Egypt.  Under  a  temple  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty  was  found  a  mass  of  votive  offerings  of  earlier  times.  Among  these 
objects  were  a  large  bronze  statue  of  Pepy  1  of  the  Vith  dynasty,  with  a  smaller 
one  inside  it,  and  a  large  hawk,  with  the  body  of  copper,  and  the  head  of  gold.  The 
other  remains  were  chieHy  of  the  period  of  the  first  three  dynasties,  and  inchidc  a 
fine  slab  of  slate  sculptured  on  botli  sides  with  the  deeds  of  the  king  Narmer,  and 
mace-heads  covered  with  reliefs  also  dealing  with  historical  subjects,  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  figures  in  ivory  and  clay,  plaques,  cups  and  dishes,  and  flint  weapons. 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  aimounced  that  Amelineau,  who  has  been  digging  for  three 
years  at  Abydos,  had  found  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  but  more  detailed  information  shows 
that  the  discoverer  had  not  been  so  successful  as  he  had  supposed,  and  that  his  re- 
sults, though  interesting,  are  by  no  means  startling-  The  slate  cenotaph,  which 
was  the  chief  object  in  the  tomb  has  proved  to  be  01  late  date,  and  n  ^^nod  an  au- 
thority as  Maspero  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
belief  in  the  historical  character  of  Osiris,  and  that  the  tomb  is  of  the  Ilnd  or  Ilird 
dynasty. 

Though  no  such  sen>ational  discovery  as  the  Logia  or  Baccliylides  (q.  v.)  has  been 
recorded  during  the  past  year,  still  the  first  volume  of  the  iiap\  i  i  from  Oxyrhyncus, 
edited  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  contains  much  of  interest  and  value.  Among  the  new 
literary  fragments  are  some  mutilated  verses  which  are  quite  probably  by  Sappho,  a 
portion  of  a  work  on  Greek  metre,  a  part  of  a  chronological  work  relating  to  events 
between  355  and  315  B.  C,  and  some  bits  of  anonymous  verse.  There  are  also  niany 
fra^entsof  authors  already  known,  including  a  fairly  long  passage  from  Thucydides. 
which  though  yielding  no  new  readings  of  importance,  are  of  value  as  confinning  the 
authority  of  our  manuscripts.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  naturally  given  up 
to  the  non-literary  papyri,  dealing  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  including 
not  a  few  private  letters,  which  afford  interesting  glimpses  of  the  family  life  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Such  are  the  letters  in  which  a  father  informs  a  would-be 
son-in-law  that  the  engagement  is  broken  off,  or  in  which  a  boy  begs  his  father  to 
take  him  to  Alexandria,  accompanying  his  request  with  distinct  intimations  of  bad 
conduct  in  case  of  refusal. 

IV.  Asia  Minor. — The  rock  tombs  of  Phrygia,  already  objects  of  great  interest 
to  archaM>logists,  have  lately  been  the  subjects  of  careful  investigation  by  Dr.  Korte 
of  Bonn,  formerly  the  arcmeolocist  connected  with  the  building  of  the  Anatolian 
railway.  He  gives  strong  arguments  for  accepting  two  propositions.  First,  the  so- 
called  "grave  of  Midas"  and  other  similar  facades  decorated  with  geometric  patterns 
are  not  tombs,  since  they  lack  a  burial  diamber,  but  are  really  shrmes  of  Cybcic,  or 
the  ancient  Pliyrgian  god  Midas.  There  are,  however,  seven  rock-hewn  tombs  of  the 
same  general  type.  All  these  monuments  are  decorated  in  a  style  wiiich  shows  the 
influence  of  the  art  of  the  lonians  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This  period  of  Greek 
influence  extended  from  about  630  B.  C,  when  the  Lydians  drove  back  the  Cim- 
merian  invaders,  to  546  B.  C,  when  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  conquered  this  region. 
Second,  the  other  praves.  which  are  formed  by  chambers  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  con- 
taining niches  for  the  dead  bodies,  are  at  least  600  years  later,  and  belong  to  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era,  when  under  the  rule  of  Hadrian  and 
his  successors  Phrygia  again  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity,  which  is  reflected  in 
these  costly  sepulchres. 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  excavations  conducted  by  the  Austrian  Institute  at 
Ephesus  have  appeared  during  the  year.  The  results  arc  not  as  yet  very  clear, 
though  a  fine  market  place  some  70  metres  .square,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with 
a  number  of  rooms,  has  been  uncovered,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  sculpture,  inclu- 
ding a  fine  bronze  statue  of  a  youth,  and  some  inscriptions  have  been  found.  The 
work  on  other  portions  of  the  site  is  still  incomplete,  but  tlie  theatre  has  already 
proved  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  with  stage-buildings  containing  two 
Stories.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  ci^  in  Roman  times  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  fttture  reports  of  these  explorations  will  contain  much  of  interest. 

From  Priene,  where  the  Berlin  >Tiiveum  has  been  at  work,  come  reports  which 
show  that  the  ground  plan  of  a  Hellenistic  city  has  been  recovered.   Not  only  have 
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the  public  buildings  been  laid  bare,  but  the  private  houses  have  been  found,  in  many 
ci-e>  .^till  showing  their  decoration-,  which  resemble  those  in  the  first  period  at 
Pompeii.  The  city  was  built  on  a  steep  side  hill,  and  was  laid  out  with  great  regu- 
hriiy,  with  broad  streets  running  along  the  face  of  the  Wll  on  the  terraces,  and 
CTosfcd  at  right  angk-:  by  steep  narrow  lanes.  The  houses  arc  all  built  around 
courts,  connecting  uitli  the  side  streets  by  single  doors.  The  market  place  con- 
tained tile  great  altar  of  the  city,  and  was  surrounded  by  odonnades  adorned  with 
mtues  of  bronze  and  marble,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  containing  important  in- 
scriptions. The  theatre  is  very  well  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable 
portioii  of  the  upper  part  of  the  seats  for  the  spectators.  The  orchestra  is  complete 
and  contains  an  altar,  not  in  the  centre,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  but 
at  the  point  farthest  from  the  stage-buildings.  These  latter  are  in  better  preserva- 
tioa  than  in  any  other  Greek  theatre ;  the  proscenium  is  in  part  standing  and  there 
lie  noiaiiisalso  of  portions  of  the  second  story.  The  building  shows  clearly  the 
dimtions  wtach  were  made  in  Roman  times  in  Order  to  adapt  the  structure  to  the 
dnoged  Btyle  m  dramatic  performances. 

V.  Gneee.--Any  account  of  archaeological  discoveries  in  Greece  naturally  begins 
IStJ  iJ!!i  u  ^'^^^^  Archav)logical  Society.   The  most  valuable  results 

Of  tins  body  have  been  obtained  at  Thcrmon  in  ^Etolia.  One  of  the  earliest  dis- 
cmwcj  wa^  the  great  hill  with  a  front  of  130  metres,  when  the  delegates  of  the 
AtolianLeaguc gathered.  More  important,  however,  is  the  excavation  of  an  ancient 
uonc  temple,  which  must  certainly  throw  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  Greek 
irehitecture.  The  upper  part  was  built  of  crude  brick  and  wood;  the  col- 
umns were  originally  of  wood,  but  these  were  later  replaced  by  stone,  as  was  the 
ca..  ,n  the  Her.xum  at  Olympja.  The  front  had  five  columns,  andXe  interiS-  wal 
flividcd  by  a  row  of  columns  mlo  two  naves.  The  ccrnicc  was  decorated  by  alter- 
«i  aSI?",?  /  *  Jiwds  of  which  the  former  served  as  water  spouts.  There 
SSr  fragniems  of  painted  terra-cotta  metopes,  showing  colored  figures 
AhhT'wi,-^"K  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  painted 

ifwoitel?'^  '^r^  ^  ^^^^  there 

A»  xt"  ^'^"^  structures,  probably  its  predecessor^. 

ra  cKuns  A.  N.  bkias  has  discovered  a  very  early  necrooolis  which  had 

is  PossiWet^distiniuKLW 

&e  tro^SL^Si^^^^^^^^  m  use  from  the  Mycen«.n  period 

C  thn'im'oJ^H y^'^  Athenians  purified  the  island  of  Delos  in  426  B. 
Ul  in  the  JiiS'it'''  p°      neighboring  island  of  Rhencia,  and  forbade  future 

0^0  in^uSd^hJlJ  i  .J'^^nfy  excavations  at  Rheneia  have  brought  to  light  the 
KEhiS  reinterment  of  the  dead  from  Delos.    In  an  endosure. 

Ka?e  Sn^I^-'T''''  ^  ^bout     metre  in  depth.  The 

wdby  flatS.^  ^^^'TPa^ments  formed  by  stone  slabs  set  on  edge  and  cov- 

^tnS  tiiJlTown  ,n  '.i^^  ^'^^^^^^  of  potter.^  from  pre- 

«ow  aSil?%"i ^"'^  red-figured  ware.  There  Were  also  30 
«nSSffl^;H  l^f ""'^'^  ^"'>-  ^^hich  probably  contained  bodies  but 

The  u  transported  untouched. 

Greece.  cSebratSi^^^i^i?^  ^f"'^  archaeological  study  in 

t»t.  conSofitivi  nnS"^^^^^^  ^"'"'"S  festivities 

»ddresSTerSv?rrH  bv  ?  bronze  medallion,  were  unveiled  and 

&«lc  r  verlent  the  FrJ^^K  A  "^'r"^"''  ¥\  representatives  of  the 

Tl  eexnvT  ,  l?*^"  Academy  and  the  foreign  schools. 

^  the  publ  Sn  of  ifrj?'''?  T"*^  ^'"^        "^^'■'"g  completion, 

«*m^^2ToZn^J^^  Correspondence 
5,"tematic  Src^Pnt^fjlS*  ^tl^"-^  ^^^'"^  Jhcse  publications  make  no  claim  to 
»"ch  attJ'i  bu  the  subject,  and  indeed  it  is  as  yet  too  early  for  any 

plan  of  *  V*  I'''^"^'"  of  the  work,  and  with  the  aid 

Piishedmaybeobiai?^  enclosure,  a  good  general  idea  of  what  has  been  accom- 


'•'v^  fTcrt.S'SISi^,^^  place  is  taken  by  the  large  number 

■^fw  was  the  bron^yri*?  r  T^^^  monuments  of  large  size.  Such  a  monu- 
w  yielded  by  these^™r  ^  charioteer,  which  is  one  of  the  iinest  works  of 
•aincd  a  quadriea  or  fou^'r*-  R.'K''  ^raffnenU  show  that  the  original  group  con- 
*l»led  \t{^'xS^l}!''^^^^^»^  "J^h  the  driver,  and  one  or  two  children 
of  mounting  or  m«  21!?^*'' °^  chariot  was  represented  in  the  act 
f to  have  been  t^T^ff'  •  '^l'^^  "^"^^  remain  uncertain.  This  monument 
Jdicatcditbetw^n  .i  '''"^^her  of  Gelo  and  Hiero,  who 

•»»  discussed  bv  njiSl^l/^^      ^   ^^^^^  offerings  of  individuals  or  cities  have 
C  Thtt  m  S^™*?"*'  ^   The  column  of  the  Naxians,  erected  about 
UK  Goiimui  was  about  10  metres  lilgb  and  prolMUy  aumxnmted  hf 
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a  colossal  sphinx,  thus  furnishing  a  model  for  the  representations  of  CEdipus  and 
the  Sphinx,  which  appear  in  various  works  of  art.  2.  The  four  bases  which  bore 
the  tripods  dedicated  by  Gclo  and  his  three  brothers  in  gratitude  for  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Himera,  gained  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks  over  the  Carthaginians  in  479  B.  C.  3. 
A  large  group  of  statues  set  up  by  Daochus  the  Thessalian.  who  was  ambassador  of 
Phili]!  of  Maccdon.  The  group  contained  statues  of  Daochus  and  his  ancestors  for 
about  150  years,  and  later  his  son  added  his  own  statue  and  another  to  the  row.  4. 
In  a  building  near  the  temple  once  stood  a  famous  group  by  Ljrsippus  and  Leochares. 
representing  Alexander  the  Great  rescued  from  a  lion  by  Craterus.  No  trace  of 
this  work  of  art  has  been  found,  but  on  the  rear  wall  of  this  little  hall  have  been 
discovered  the  verses  in  which  the  monutnent  was  dedicated.  5.  A  more  puzzling 
monument  is  a  column  in  the  form  of  an  acanthus  stem,  surmounted  by  a  group 
of  Aree  dancing  girls,  in  short  tunics  and  with  the  basket  called  calathiscus  on 
their  heads.  This  was  the  costume  worn  by  the  Laconian  girls  in  their  national 
dance,  the  Canratis,  while  the  character  of  the  column  on  wliich  they  stand  naturally 
suggests  the  city  of  Acanthus  on  the  Chalddian  peninsula.  The  conjecture,  there- 
fore, is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Acanthus  to  conuncmorate  their  alliance,  with  the  Spartans  which  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  to  the  North  in  424  B.  C.  6.  It  is  also  an- 
nounced that  large  fragments,  sufficient  for  a  satisfactory  reconstruction,  have 
been  found,  belonging  to  a  monument  set  up  by  Aemilius  Paulus.  the  conqueror  01 
Perseus,  the  last  King  of  Mncedon,  in  honor  of  his  victory  at  Pydna. 

Of  other  works  of  art  the  reliefs,  which  once  decorated  the  theatre,  furnish  inter- 
esting examples  of  provincial  art  in  the  second  or  first  century  before  Christ  The 
scenes  are  chosen  from  the  labors  of  Heracles,  and  the  choice  indicates  that  the  cycle 
which  is  well  known  on  Roman  sarcophagi  had  not  yet  become  fixed. 

The  inscriptions  yifelded  by  the  excavations  are  very  numerous,  and  promise  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  .Amphictyonic  Council,  and  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  Many  of  the  documents  relate  to  the  accounts  of  the  temple,  and  one 
Stone  has  preserved  the  record  of  the  earlier  payments  by  the  Phocians  of  the 
heavy  fine  imposed  upon  them  at  the  end  of  the  seccnd  Sacred  War.  An  interesting 
fragment  seems  to  snow  that  the  list  of  victors  in  the  Pythian  games  compiled  hy 
Aristotle  and  Callisthenes,  was  so  pleasing  to  the  Dclphians,  that  they  not  only 
thanked  and  crowned  the  authors,  but  ordered  the  work  itself  inscribed  on  the  wall 
of  the  sacred  building. 

The  German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens  has  conducted  some  excavations 
on  the  island  of  Paros,  where  Dr.  Rubensohn  has  uncovered  a  sanctuary  of 
Asclepius.  and  two  other  places  probably  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  and  Eilethyia,  and 
traced  the  course  of  the  city  walls.  Many  inscriptions,  some  of  considerable 
length,  were  found,  and  also  architectural  decorations  and  tcrra-cotlas,  though 
the  most  valuable  discovery  in  the  field  of  art  was  a  fine  and  well- 
preserved  archaic  statue  of  the  "Apollo"  type.  In  Athens  the  investigations  of 
the  ancient  aqueduct  of  Petsistratus  and  of  tiie  north  slope  of  the  Areopagus  were 
continued,  but  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  excavations  near  the  ancient 
Agora,  and  these  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  near  the  "Theseum"  of  the  broad 
road  which  once  led  from  the  Dipylon  gate  to  the  market.  These  excavations  are 
throwing  much  light  on  many  vexed  points  in  the  puzzling  field  of  Athenian  topog- 
raphy, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  the  many  questions  raised  have  not 
received  final  answers,  and  indeed  the  ultimate  adution  seems  to  depend  on  informa- 
tion still  hidden  by  modem  houses. 

The  work  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  has  centred  in  the  excavations  on  the 
island  of  Melos,  where  the  trial  diggings  during  1896-97  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
island  possessed  great  imporUnce  for  the  prehistoric  .£gean  civilization.  The  re- 
mains belonged  to  the  pre-Mycensean  time,  and  indtided  tombs,  house-walls  and 
a  multitude  of  small  objects,  such  as  tcrra-cottas,  pottery,  and  implements  of  stone, 
obsidian  and  bronze.  Though  no  detailed  account  of  the  work  in  the  last  campaign 
has  yet  appeared,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  one  of  the  sites  has  already 
proved  almost  a  second  Troy,  in  the  clearness  with  which  arc  defined  the  strata  of 
succcs.sive  settlements.  As  the  ground  has  been  practically  untouched,  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  three  periods,  while  the  great  amount  of  pottery  is  certain  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  vexed  questions  concemtng  the  early  civilizations  of  the 
^sfean.  « 

The  American  School  at  Athens  has  continued  the  excavations  OO  tiie  site  of 
ancient  Corinth,  which  were  seriously  interrupted  in  1897  by  the  war.  Detailed 
plans  and  descriptions  are  not  yet  published,  but  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  director.  Professor  R.  B.  Richardson,  shows  clearly  that  the  ex- 
perimental period  of  the  work  has  passed,  and  that  a  firm  basis  for  the  future  has 
been  gained,  so  that  it  is  now  only  a  questxm  of  time  and  money,  though  of  tlie 
latter  there  is  as  yet  unfortunately  only  a  scanty  supply.  The  work  this  year  has 
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Iwen  codined  within  rather  narrow  limits,  but  has  resulted  in  uncovering  the  found- 
ations of  a  long  building,  probably  a  portico,  and  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  which 
seems  to  end  in  a  broad  Hight  of  marble  steps  leading  up  to  the  market-place.  A  s  the 
road  can  be  traced  in  the  opposite  direction  at  several  points  there  seems  little  room 
for  doubt  that  this  was  the  highway  to  Lechaeum.  the  port  of  the  city  on  the  Corin- 
thian guJt.  The  most  important  discovery,  however,  was  the  identification  of  the 

fountain  of  Pirene,  one  of  the 
most     famous     fountains  in 
Greece,  and  a  valuable  puint  in 
Corinthian  topography,  since  it 
was  a  little  north  of  the  mar- 
ket-place, on  the  road  to  Le- 
chjEum.     The  position  of  the 
market-place  once  determined, 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  name 
to  the  old  temple,  whose  ruins 
have  long  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous land-mark  of  ancient 
Corinth.    It  is  natural  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  temple  of  Apollo 
which  Pausanias  mentions  as 
on  the  right  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Sicyon.    As  the  accom- 
panying plate  shows,  the  foun- 
tain was  formed  by  cutting  n\ 
the  rock  chambers  at  the  rear 
of  which  was  a  channel  from 
which  the   water  overflowed. 
The  front  of  the  chambers  was 
apparently  faced  with  marble, 
and  adorned  by  a  portico  with 
columns.   It  is  said  that  three 
periods  can  be  traced  in  the 
architectural  remains,  and  that 
there  is  evidence  for  a  much 
simpler  delivery  of  the  water 
through  an  arched  channel  be- 
fore the  elaborate  spring -house 
was  built.  No  important  works 
of  art  have  as  yet  rewarded  the 
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«xc3vators  thniifffi  fi,P«  ii  °*       "^^c  as  yet  rewarded 

liefs.  terraicotta,  a^^^^^^  ""fortunately  headless.^nd  several  re- 

b,u  ^L^f"'^^^^^^^:^^^  have  been  found.   Of  the  inscriptions, 

another  .s  .n"e  e  Un^  I,  lSS!2^  *n  ^^"^  ^^l^^-  ^^'^^  ^ Corinthian  alphabet. 

TT«  grJat  depth  of  soi  whir?!^   '^^^  '.^  ^^''''^  '^^"^-'^  ^"/^^ 

of  the  land  wWch  ^-,1-         covers  the  ancient  remains,  and  the  valuable  character 

pIoration  ohTe  sL^;,!  o '?:,?P"IV^  expensive,  combine  to  make  a  thorough  ^ 
"•^de.  it  seems  a  dut^to  P  ovideThi  ?  ^^^^^^'''^  "  '^^^'""'"^  '^^^  been 

•^certain  to  Yield  imMrtam^^^^^        T*""*"'  P'-'^^^'^tio"  of  a  work  which 

'^^"^^'"^^"anctm^  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important 

a'lditiorin'jlu.^.ltnhn^^  '^^"^y      Athens  has  received  an 

l<'R'cal  Institute  undlr  Jh.  r  recently  founded  Austrian  Arcliao- 

^I'-gnpliist,  idd  D?  w  ReirhT  r  ^'^^^y  well-known  as  ui 

tether  rcprcsenta^Vrinvr  h  a  brilliant  work  on  Homeric  weapons, 

school  seems  ikeiv  L  iill"  «*  Smjrrna  and  Constantinople,  and  the 


-ew  school  seems  likelv  to        -T*"™?!"  V  and  Uxnstantinople.  and  the 

«^,the  remains  of  tii  i,^,J?'*worid  ^  "  contributing  to  our  knowledge 

7l4''^'^^"«dTc^^^^^^^^  ^""'r"^^  S^'y  civilization  which  is  found 

J'ch  is  known  commonlv.lu''*"'^'      the^gean  and  even  further  Ea<t,  - 
and  some  otT^^rrse^^k  »h^^tf*"**"r  ^"''j^^^      discuss"  — 

f}'^-  ^Vjf,  Rideewav  W  V  ^''"^  ''^^"^  characteristic  art  in  P 

^.'a^gian  or  Dre-HnmL.™:  "^'"ntaincd  that  these  remains  rec 


so 

and 

ion.  While 
Phoenicia  or 
epresent  the 


'^^'a'gian  or  n    u  'areiv  ma 

^"'hern  races  hara  similatcH  i^t^^^^^^^    the.r  conquerors,  oven  as  the  dark-haired 
On  this  thwA'   I.  P  '®*«rt«wcs  the  northern  Goths.  Normans  and  other 
ind  Thessaly,  and  hi  th?si.  rl-    '''^'^'i  ''l^'"^"*  predominated  in  Attica,  Arcadia. 
^<I'POiU  syaen,  frSi ^t  ^2£!i'Y*=  5?^  S*^^'*^  a  different  social  and 

««n  tint  revealed  in  the  Homeric  poems.  This  theory  naturaUy 
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depends  upon  the  discussion  of  a  large  number  of  minute  details,  and  as  y 
been  scarcely  more  than  outlined  by  its  author,  who  promises  a  con m>1  etc  disc 
in  a  forthcoming  Iwolc  on  The  Early  Age  of  Greece.   The  relation  of  this 


and  as  yet  has 

iscussion 

...  a   ^  ^,   -     -  .  .P<^ople 

to  Egypt  has  al^o  been  the  subject  of  investigation,  as  recent  discoveries  in  that 
country  show  that  not  only  were  Mycenxan  artists  mtluenccd  to  «nnc  extent  oy 
Egyptian  styles,  but  their  wares  were  in  turn  imported  to  Egypt  ana  in  some  m- 
stanccs  inspired  native  Egyptian  artists  to  imitation. 

Another  question  whicii  has  long  been  under  discussion  also  r^ye6  a  new  con- 
tribution to  its  solution,  in  the  recognition  l)y  Professor  Dorpfcld  of  a  new  type  ot 
Greek  theatre,  which  in  his  opinion  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  description  ot 
Vitruvius.  To  those  who  have  accepted  the  recent  theory  that  the  Greek  theatre  con- 
taincd  no  raised  sta^o,  hut  actors  and  clionis  performed  alike  on  the  level  of  the 
orchestra,  the  cxplici't  statement  of  the  Roman  architect  has  always  offered  a  serious 
difficulty.  The  new  type  is  prevalent  In  Asia  Minor,  and  at  first  sight  seems  to  rc- 
scmhlc  a  Roman  theatre,  but  on  a  clo':er  inspection  is  seen  to  (Upart  from  the  Roman 
model,  in  that  the  seats  and  orchestra  form  an  arc  greater  than  a  scmi-circle.  the 
stage  is  always  some  distance  from  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  varies  from  «  to  lo 
feet  in  height,  while  the  Roman  -tape  was  only  about  5  feet  high,  and  is  distinctly 
narrower  than  was  usual  in  a  Reman  theatre.  This  type  probably  was  familiar  to 
Vitruvius  from  the  theatre  of  Pompey  in  Rome,  which  was  copied  from  that  at 
Mitylene.  This  view  has  of  course  been  sharply  attacked,  but  its  author  has  dc 
fended  his  position  with  great  clearness,  and  at  present  seems  to  hold  the  field. 

VI.  //o/y.— While  investigation  and  excavation  arc  carried  on  in  all  parts  of 
Italy  mider  government  supervision,  ihe  reports  indicate  that  outside  of  Rome 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  of  importance  discovered  dunng  the  past  year. 
In  Sicily  the  work  of  Signer  Orsi.  extending  over  several  years,  has  been  largely 
confined  to  the  uncovering  of  earlv  graves,  the  contents  and  form  of  which  furnish 
most  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  prehistoric  population  of  Sicily.    Orsi  distinguishes 
four  periods  in  this  population,  the  first  pre-Sicilian,  the  Others  Sicilian,  with  a 
distinct  break  between  the  pre-Sicilian  and  its  successors.    There  is,  however,  as  yet 
no  agreement  as  to  the  latter  point,  other   y'.:\i-\nv,  (he  gap  between  the  second  and 
third  periods,  calling  the  first  two  Sicanian  the  latter  Sicilian,  and  others  holding 
that  the  series  is  continnous.   This  last  view  has  been  maintained  by  Professor 
Petersen  of  the  German  Arch.Tological  Institute  in  Rome,  who  argues  that  the  vase 
fragments  show  a  regular  developmen  t  as  well  as  a  survival  of  earlier  forms  in 
later  periods,  which  is  hardly  likely  if  two  distinct  races  are  concerned.   At  Monte 
Tabuto.  in  southeastern  Sicily,  have  been  discovered  prehistoric  flint  quarries,  be- 
longing to  Orsi's  first  Sicilian  period.    In  these  low  gallerie-  had  been  excavated 
by  means  of  stone  implements  and  stakes  of  hard  wood.    .Among  the  small  olnccts 
found  were  flint  knives,  stone  axes,  and  vases,  some  of  which  belonged  to  the  transi- 
tion from  the  first  to  the  second  Sicilian  period.   Tombs  were  rfso  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  sometimes  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  sometimes  built  of  stone  slabs  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.   These  latter  were  probably  covered  by  mounds  of 
earth.   As  remains  o?  human  dwellings  are  rare  except  in  caves,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  discovery  is  reported  near  Syracuse  of  the  foundations  oi  houses  cut  in 
the  rock,  along  with  flint  fragments  and  pottery,  but  without  traces  of  metal. 

In  northern  Italy  also  our  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  civilization  has  been 
increased  by  the  publication  and  discussion  of  the  results  of  excavations  carried  on 
many  vears  ago  in  the  necropolis  of  Rcmedello  Santo  in  the  province  of  Brescia. 
This  place  contains  not  merely  tombs  belonging  to  the  Gallic  and  early  Roman  time, 
but  also  remains  of  the  pre-Gallic  population,  including  graves  and  traces  of  dwell- 
ings of  the  neolithic  age,  as  the  period  of  transition  between  the  later  stone  and 
the  bronze  ages  is  called.  In  thi^  per:nd  the  dead  were  buried  in  caverns,  either 
natural  or  excavated,  and  (2)  in  graves  in  the  open  fields.  In  the  neolithic  age 
natural  caverns  were  sometimes  used,  and  also  graves  in  the  open  field  frequently 
formed  of  stone  slabs.  In  both  period^  there  are  often  indications  of  a  second 
burial,  sometimes  accompanied  by  coloring  the  bones  of  the  dead.  The  burial  rites 
and  the  objects  laid  by  the  dead  were  the  same  in  both  periods,  except  that  no  metal 
is  found  in  the  neolithic  time.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  there  was^no 
change  in  the  race  occupying  the  country,  only  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilfration 
due  to  the  introduction  of  metals. 

The  whole  system  of  chronology  devised  by  Montelius,  which  has  commonly 
been  accepted  for  the  duration  of  the  Etruscan  civilization,  has  been  vigorously 
attacked  by  Dr.  G.  Karo  with  ar^;nm.nts  .vhich  seem  weighty.  Montelius  held 
that  the  Etruscan  civilization  extended  from  about  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  and  could  be  divided  into  nine  periods  of  about  one  hun- 
dred y^rs  each.  Karo  first  attacks  the  close  of  the  period  and  seems  to  show 
that  this  peculiar  civilization  could  easily  have  lasted  well  into  the  fifth  cen- 
tniy.  The  other  limit,  based  on  Mycemean  vases  found  in  Sicily  is  also  un- 
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ctftain.  as  the  date  of  this  styje  of  deeoratiofr  ts  not  yet  d«termfned  whh  accuracy 
The  objects  found  m  the  nch  Etnj?cnn  tombs,  <;iich  as  the  Rcgulini  Calassi  tomb  at 
Pracneste,  are  in  their  style  of  decoration  much  more  closely  related  to  the  art  of  the 
late  <  e^:h  than  to  that  of  the  ninth  century.  According  to  Karo  four  periods  can  be 
distinguished:  (i)  The  ninth  and  early  eighth  centunes.  when  no  Greek  inllucncc 
n  sen,  and  pit  graves  were  in  use.    (»)  The  eighth  and  first  pan  of  the  seventh 
when  tl^nch  grave*  are  found  containing  imported  vases  and  brcnzes  with  jreometric 
decoration    (j)  Ihc  latter  part  of  the  seventh  and  early  sixth  centuries,  when  the 
hrst  great  Greek  importations  are  found  with  decorations  under  Oriental  influetice 
S'TL'iLiSf"^  5l?LSL"J^^  and  corridor  tombs,  with  their  ricl,  rontoS 
(4)  The  SKth  ud  m  entones,  marked  by  a  farther  great  Greek  importadS^ 

^  m  Italy  have  been  obtained  in  the  Roman  Forum. 
2El^ir*T£^*  '•as  emered  on  the  task  of  .ettintj  in  order  this  somewha 
SlViT^'  The  mound  of  earth  covering  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  supposed  by 
«in,e  to  be  m  part  due  to  the  reconstruction  of  Scvems.  has  be^  rcmovVd  thus 

J^^^^        '■".i,*''^  foundations  was  found  a  small  fragment  of  a  Greek  vase 

Sl"JSll^/  "".^^'V^^  ^^'^  ""^^-^^  P'-^'^^^y  °^^he  kind  u 'cd  in  tS; 
5S  -ff     I^^u  •  '"^'■^  mteresting  discoveries  have  been  made  by  Simor 

Boni.  The  first  is  that  of  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Julias  GesaVwisbDnied  WhSS 
Au^s^built  the  tempkofthe  divine  Julius,  he  did  not  c^  thi?  ph?^  but  le  ft^ 
^^^^^lar  recess  .n-the  front  of  the  podium,  and  there  on  the  original  tra  -er tine 
Srihe  o,h.r  h""""'  ''^.'K^^''-  l'c!on,.ng  t,,  the  column  ercctfd  to  mrlc  K 
♦   1    :     discovery-  is  the  uncovering  near  the  Comitlum  of  a  oa^-emrnt 

Tas  cSicr  anSfeii  L^^'ll^       ^^""'^  ^^5"^  7'"'''^''"^       ^'■^^  '^  ^^^'riulns! 

d«h  W  F.!^  ^.^  ^^''^  '"tended  for  Romulus  but  used  after  his 

b?mn  h  h.  K  n  ^'""^  Qmnct.iuis.  ot.only  have  these  excavations  be«i  madi! 
«^k7chrt^Zr^^^^  appearance  of  this  centrTrTthe 

K  n  ■  So^^rXT^  monuments  as  can  be  restored  from  ihe.r  fal  S? 
allo^Ied  and .  restoration,    nsua  ly  so  misleading,  seems  to  have  been 

\  II  S^J^        ^  ^•'^'cof^e  to  lovers  of  ancient 

r,rV  ""^  ^^'vmany.-Roman  remains  in  Switzerli 


rare.  butVh      rerTrecenVh'Z-ii^^^?  Switzerland  are  by  no  means 

the  rcoorts  th  .  ;c        •       *  *^  ^"'■"^'^      unique.    Aocor.line  to 

whicfwe«  fo,L  c,^^*^^^  *~       »n^'^"t  hospital,  with  fourteen  roo   i  n 

ihis  is  the  SarJ  ho^n  t^^^  J""^  Stationed  hercTtseems  likelv  that 

fonnd,  it  s  probable  Z  it'i^^^  have  been 

''^':nents.  and  medidne  a»»andoned  dunn^  the  second  century.    Suri^ical  in- 

Pompdi  is  wcllWn   hnt    T  "ovelty-the  House  of  the  Surgeon  in 

^iS,  nd  a  m&Io^ L'l  '^^^P'^^'j-^'^'^'"  ^"^ong  the  ancients  has  beeS  much 

fr-  n.Tmanv  thi  r^L     ^^^'/'^^  unknown,  even  from  literarv  sonnn-s 
''o^daoTa  l  rarriid         ,1^^  explorarion  is  still  devoted  to  the  lunrs.  ,he  Roman 

»Pitc  of  tJ^are^Toc    Mhl''^^"'^''  '"^  ^^^^L^^^er  mtervals  fortified  camps  iS 
part  of       CO  irs^  ^,H^'  ^  traced  over  a 

:'^er  treasure  found  S  a™  ""C^^'^'-^^d- 

lately  been  cwfuHv  ^tn5?J  "''^f^^^'"'-  ^nd  preserved  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
PfW<rfX?SeI  h^^  .^^^  tra^^ments  united,  so  that  the  original  ap- 

attractedTe  Gcrnn^,?,^!"^^^  "^T^'^  ".H**^'^-  "^^^  ''y^^  ^^o  ^""Pl« 
hrfrom  any  Roman  pS  lin?n?K  ^'^^  ef^pmperial  Hme.and  yet  they  were  found 
♦'We  ser>-ice  for  three  persons  T^^^^         djnracter  they  to  1,.  .uitable  for  a 

5^an  officer  of  high  rank  P/?^''''''^  'he  traveling  set  of  some 

P^boried  his  trefsure    Th^  f  ^  ""r  ^t*  «         moment  of 

^  in  the  AiiSr^-        Si-?'  indicates  the  taste  which  pre- 

^jtoalattr  time.  seems  nothing  to  require  us  to  assign  any 

^^•^Toul^^:^^?  been"?  ^^"^J!,-At  Martres-Tolosane.  about  40  miles 
2  K"^^''  <l«ails  sc^  to  J J^^'''.l*1  '^''"^  "^rted  as  a  Roman 

2;»«h'n  at,  area  of  aSjt  «  "^"Cl^  "^^'"^^^  ^  collection  of  villa..  ,0  in 

with  sculptures  of  thi  firT*  Tli  ^^^'^     °J  """^"^^  size  and  richly 

J?  «re  not  tnercirarchit<ltn«l  jJIl  •  'T'!?''  centuries  of  our  area.  These  decora- 
Rl^bosts  of  emperors  nS  n^^^^  7^  ^  number  of  small  reliefs 

Either  villas  le^s  fJ?.^^^^^^^  ^"Kttstus  to  that  01  Gallienus. 

5El*'t  in  theiargV vi^la  kT,  J  ^"^  ^^^"^^  Sood  reason  to  be- 

*^<»*tteunpeS  of  the  procurators  in 
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In  Tunis  the  work  of  exploration,  under  the  supervision  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  government,  goes  steadily  forward.   The  discoveries  announced  during  tlie 


or  perhaps  third  cc  ntun'  of  our  era.    In  some  of  J*C  earliest  graves  were  found 
sculptured  stelae,  uf  a  type  hitherto  supposed  to  be  Punic,  and  this  similanty  to  the 
pre-Roman  work  extended  to  some  of  the  vases  and  lamps.    The  later  tombs  are 
marked  by  a  sort  of  cippus,  connected  by  an  earthenware  pipe  with  the  cmerary  urn 
beneath,  so  that  the  liquid  offerings  to  the  dead  might  thus  flow  to  those  below  tli<- 
earth     Below  these  urns  were  found  many  small  objects  of  metal  and  terra-cotta. 
including  a  number  of  copper  coins.   As  the  latter  were  obviously  of  inuch  earlier 
date  than  the  graves  in  which  they  were  found,  it  kxkks  as  if  tlie  thrifty  Romans 
paid  Charon's  fee  in  coin  no  longer  current  in  the  upper  world.    The  same  excava- 
tor  has  reported  more  promptly  on  his  discoveries  in  another  village,  Bordj-Ujedid, 
near  Carthage,  where  the  Punic  necropolis  has  been  found,  and  many  tombs  opened. 
They  an  in  the  form  of  rectangular  pits  containing  one  or  more  chambers,  and  re- 
semble the  graves  of  Sidon.   A  large  number  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  coins,  terra- 
cottas, and  small  objects  in  metal  were  found,  and  also  two  sarcophagi,  one  having 
the  figure  of  a  bearded  man  in  high  relief  on  the  cover,  and  the  other  with  the  jn- 
scription,  "Baalchillek  the  Rab."  Other  tombs  in  the  same  neighborhood  have  yielded 
more  -^mall  objects,  including  some  Greek  terra-cottas.  and  the  .soil  above  the  graves 
has  furnished  the  longest  Punic  inscription  from  this  neighborhood,  a  dedication  to 
Ashtoreth  and  Tanit  of  Lebanon  of  certain  sanctuaries  and  their  contents,  which  are 
carefully  noted     A<  these  excavations  are  by  no  .neans  complete,  new  discoveries 
from  the  old  Pluenician  city  may  be  expected.  To  the  Virgil  mosaic  and  other  speci- 
mens of  African  art.  have  been  added  two  of  decided  interest.    One  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Carthage  is  of  large  size  (7m.x5>^m.),  and  shows  in  the  centre  a  sacri- 
fice by  six  hunters  before  a  temple  containing  statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Around 
this  (lesion  are  smaller  fields  with  hunting  scenes.    The  other  come;  from  twZT 
Medcina,  and  is  cruciform.   The  arms  are  occupied  by  a  head  of  Oceanus,  a  recli- 
ning river-«>d  and  marine  views,  and  the  centre  by  a  picture  of  25  ships  sailing  on  a 
blue  sea.    Each  ship  bears  the  name  of  its  type  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  Ureek, 
and  there  are  a  few  appropriate  Latin  verses,  some  of  which  are  new.   Eight  Of 
the  types  of  the  ships  are  new,  and  fifteen  more  w«re  previously  known  only  by 

"*IX.  S/»o»M.— Late  in  1898  the  Louvre  announced  the  reception  of  a  very  remark- 
able piece  of  sculpture  from  Elclie  (ancient  Ilici)  in  Spain.  It  represents  ?. 
woman  in  the  native  costume,  with  the  curious  wheel-shaped  ornaments  covering 
the  ears,  as  Strabo  describes  them  in  his  account  of  the  strange  fashions  prevailing 
in  Iberia.  The  head  shows  distinctly  the  influence  of  the  later  Greek  archaic  art,  and 
more  especially  that  of  Ionia,  which  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  Greek  colonists  in  Spain 
were  Ionian.  This  same  influence  is  noticeable  in  some  small  bronzes  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Cerro  de  los  Santos,  which  also  show  the  women  with  heads  cov- 
ered by  veils  which,  however,  do  not  conceal  the  characteristic  ornaments  over  the 
ears.  As  the  head  froi^i  Elche  is  of  native  stone,  it  may  be  the  work  of  a  native 
artist  familiar  witli  the  work  of  his  Greek  neighbors,  or  possibly  of  a  wandering 
Greek  sculptor.  Its  date  is  uncertam,  but  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  fifth  century, 
and  may  well  belong  to  the  end  of  that  period. 

X.  England. — The  most  important  archaeological  researches  in  England  for  some 
years  have  been  the  excavations  of  the  old  Roman  town  at  Silchester.  which  have 
been  conducted  systematically  for  six  months  in  each  jrcar  since  1890,  and  have 
already  laid  bare  about  one-half  of  the  site.  The  fact  that  the  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion makes  it  necessary  to  replace  the  soil  at  the  end  of  each  season,  but  very  care- 
ful plans  and  drawing  are  prepared,  and  all  objects  found  are  removed  to  the  Read- 
ing museum.  As  the  ancient  streets  can  be  traced  by  the  poor  growth  of  the  crops 

above  them,  the  town  ha<^  been  divided  ittlO  blocks  or  itisulor.  and  these  are  being 
examined  in  regular  order,  the  south-west  portion  of  the  area  being  the  section 
chosen  for  i8g8.  Besides  the  usual  smaller  houses,  a  large  dwelling  with  nearly 
perfect  heating  apparatus,  or  hypocausfs,  was  found,  and  in  its  courtyard  the  traces 
of  an  earlier  house.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  evidences  of  alterations 
and  rebuilding,  natural  enough  during  the  long  period  of  habitation,  for  the  archi- 
tectural fragments  are  said  to  show  that  the  town  existed  from  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines  to  the  very  end  of  the  Roman  occupation.  It  is  supposed  that  tfie  site  repre- 
sents the  town,  called  in  the  Antonine  itinerary  Calleva  Atrebatum,  but  as  yet  no 
inscription  has  been  found  to  throw  light  on  the  name  or  history  of  the  place ;  indeed 
the  epigraphic  results  of  tiM  investigations  have  been  most  disappcrfnting. 

ARCHEOLOGY  (AHEBICATT).    Until  about  1880  arch.neologic  inquiries  in 
America  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  ideas  developed  by  European  students ; 
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them  with  the  extension  of  ethnologic  researehes  among  the  native  races.  oriKinal 
ideas  took  shape,  and  the  method  of  interpreting  prehistoric  relics  throueh  obsSr- 
vation  of  primitive  peoples  was  gradually  substituted.  With  the  adoption  of  the  im 
provLd  im  hod  It  was  perceived  that  archaeology  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  disti^t 
!^  ''"-li'iiS"-"  M?*  branch  of  technology  dealing  with  prehistoric  product  □ 
esthetic  and  nduttnal  jiandicraft  lluotigh^se  advances,  archa:ologic  inquii^  in 
America  received  great  impetus  and  began  to  yield  the  insults  siminiamed  in  the^oU 
lowing  paragraphs :  '•"^  **** 

researches  of  Thomas  and  others  have  shown  that 
m^StJ!^ S?J^^'  earthworks  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  in  no  waV 
dHferent  from  earth-structures  sometimes  seen  m  process  of  erection  bv  earlv  •« 
^orfr'^  and  contain  no  artifact  types  distinct  from  those  found  in  use  amnni  rt»I 
in  lans  (except  beads  of  Venetian  glass,  hawk-beils  of  alloyeS  metal  *dThe?  ob 
jects  0  European  ongm  found  in  a  few  of  the  turnnli;)  accordingly  it  has  been 
made  dear  that  these  striictures  are  not  the  work  of  ancient  peoples  of  h  gh  culiure 
« once. supposed,  but  of  Indians  corresponding  in  culture  and  habit  to  thoif  found  in 
the  region  by  the  settlers.  Some  earthworks  are  of  geometric  fonn.  indSfdfng  drcles 
and  squares  but  careful  surv«rs  have  shown  that  the  accurac>^f  "hTrures  w^^ 
overestimated  by  some  eariy  ofisenrers,  and  is  of  a  degree  readily  attamablc  bvln 
dians  of  average  .ntclhgence.   Many  of  the  upper  Mississippi  mounds  are  in  the  shaw 
of  animals  outlined  m  low  re  ief  on  greatly  magnified  seal?;  sSne  of  the  forms  hJ?! 

e?dme^^  'P'^T'  suppositionls  LrdIv  borne  out 

{Lrt3S^S!£^Sl!"^  •'^PP^^'"     represent  the  totems  or 

oewtHieities  of  the  tribes  occupying  that  region  up  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man 

Kfn,     '/"I  found  in  the  mounds  have  be^n  Siow?^ 

feX toi^^^ll'JZ^r'^'f^^^^^^  «  "y^'  rangTng  frSm  doTch^ 
SwSh«fl?S3T^f  V^"*  -^^  "^'t  •'^c"  identified  with  dis- 

E££%A-^~"P^  of  aborigines.    Remarkable  earthworks  have  been  broudit  to 

K  for  wa'e  ra?t    R.i"'^""/';^'' ^ith  canals  and 
'  d'^cenf  ^nmf,i     ^   "  builders,  preserved  in  remarkable  perfection 

ties  wifh  #1,1  ,k^  -  ,  ?y  earliest  Spanish  explorers,  yet  sugcestine  affinil 
noS  ?Lc  ^^k'?- South  America,  as  well  Is  wUh^re 
E  a  d  w^'d'  ?embder'ror.?.*^°'i"^=  implements  ari  chiefly  of  t<^th  Zn, 
were  wSodrn  canoesT k^^^^^        "''^T'  S""'^-  '  P'-^''"thic")  ;  the  wat;rcraf 

forsea-goin^  Sf  t^.  tr!nv  "'P'^'  ^F^''^^^'^  '^"^lal  organization,  and  doubled 
««ti«SSdfeudaUu^^^^  other  symbols  record  ceremonial  insti- 

«lwparts  of  thrcoumrrTr  ^'"onS  well-advanced  tribes  in 

«»«s  have  yid^^^^^^  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

customs  of  tfi  MtfvJ  Aw^  throwing  light  on  the  habits  and 

^^t  bS^nThl  'l^T''^  '^'^  ?^  'l'^  ^^'^^^^i  ^ose  of  Chesapeake 
British  cSwaTv  bLs^  ^.JZ''  ^^T<P^  ^^^T  tfc««of 
i^oniing  Puma  Antiml  k  b  th^^  ^'-^"'J  ^  ^'^"^^^kable  midden 

dMs.  covering  75  aaS  to%  JS^^^        2-  California)  m  the  land  of  the  Seri  In- 

sea.  fe  of  ?45lSfctSest  rn^fhlr^n'^'"*^      ^T'  ^  '"^^^^  ^ 

K  represent  th7«rcSi„l  «  ^^l-'he  contained  artifacts,  alike  from  summit  to 
W  the  region    tS^£?  P"""*^^  ?^»t"re  of  the  savage  Indians  still  inhabit 
S«tt  and  northern  m2£?  L^^^  P'^'"^      southwe^ern  Unued 

*»ripnal  villages  and  Ses  fib?^^  ^  Mmdcleff  and  others,  contain  remains  of 
associated  andrat  cemltS  J°  those  still  extant  in  the  same  region;  the 

^ons  ofj^mMrpottery'"'^  ^^"^^^  unpreccdiSdly'fiSh 

tP'^i^^'^^tm^^^^^  1^5-1895.  Holmes  investigated  the  aboriginal  meth- 

JJi^tsithe^rmdt  aTare?^^^^^^^^^^^     implements  and  utensils,  and  distributing  the 

fe"L?^^.".^-^ive;t°"di&/^^^  of  the  In- 


site  of 


Sg-^vcrahundr^  feet  tL  nehht  L^^^'S'  f^""  "^^'^^  <^°PP« 

JiJ'ngton  were  worked  larap^S  f ^      Potomac  formation  about  the 
23*-drc-ed  on  thrqual^^^^^  Pebbles  and  cobbles;  these  were 

to  shop-sites  for  S  Iwjt   •  ('^"8  ^O'"^  ^  pateoUths)  trana- 

2iL«^;  while  the  fim^she^^^^  blades  used  as  knires.  ai?o^mts.  spear- 

^^^mitnA^dSS^  T}^^^^^^^         distributed  by  exchange  and  the  exi- 

*«sc  processes  traced  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
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afterward  found  characteristic  of  other  provinces  and  of  varioas  living  tribes.  The 
inquiry  demonstrated  that  the  European  classification  of  stone  artifacts,  and  cor- 
responding division  of  prehistoric  time,  as  paljcoliihic  and  neolithic,  caniiut  he  ap- 

glied  to  America;  and  Professor  Holmes'  investigation  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
rottght  him,  in  1898,  the  first  Loabat  prise  awarded  decennially  for  the  most  nota- 
blv  contrihuiiou  to  arcliicology  and  ctlumlogy.  Guided  partly  by  the  t>rehisloric  and 
modem  stone  work  of  the  Seri  Indians,  McGee  followed  Holmes'  demonstration 
with  the  classification  of  American  stone  artifacts  as  (1)  '  protolithic,"  and  (2) 
"tcchnolithic ;"  the  first  class  being  devoid  of  mechanical  design,  and  comprising 
stones  of  natural  form  chosen  at  random  or  through  the  suggestion  of  myth  and 
shafied  as  an  incident  of  use.  while  the  second  class  were  shaped  purposely  in  accord- 
ance with  antecedent  design.  The  two  types,  together  with  the  type  of  artifacts  called 
"prclithic"  by  Gushing,  stand  for  stages  in  cultural  development  among  given  peoples, 
though  they  existed  contemporaneously  among  ditTcrcnt  groups  at  the  advent  of  the 
whites  and  the  opening  of  written  history.  Besides  the  implements  and  weapons  of 
hard  and  tough  stone,  the  Indians  left  in  their  tombs  Tarions  symbolic  or  ceremonial 
objects,  including  pipes,  gorgets,  beads,  and  pendants,  often  carved  from  slate, 
steatite,  catlinite,  and  other  soft  stones,  as  well  as  trays,  pots,  and  pannikins  of . 
steatite;  while  in  many  districts  stone  mortars  and  pestles  were  common,  as  were 
metates  and  manos  in  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  morlar  district 
of  the  northern  Pacific  coast  passes  into  the  mctatc  district  of  the  southern  coast  in 
California,  where  a  series  of  transitional  types  (partiy  protolithic)  were  brought  to 

light  in  1898. 

Metallic  Artifacts. — From  mounds  and  graves  and  surface  finds,  prehistoric  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  of  metal  have  been  obtained  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
most  abundant  metal  is  native  copper,  which  was  forged  cold  or  at  low  heat  into 
tools  or  weapons  imitating  those  of  stone  in  form,  or  into  various  symbolic  designs. 
In  southwestern  I'nitcd  States  .md  also  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  native  silver  and  gold  were  similarly  wrought;  in  the  more  southerly  dis- 
tricts these  metals  sometimes  were  worked  hot  and  even  partially  fused ;  but  no  de- 
cisive evidence  has  liccn  found  that  the  aboriginal  .vmcricins  understood  smelting 
or  alloying.  In  the  Mississippi  valley  and  elsewhere  meteoric  iron  (which  is  usually 
hot-short,  and  thus  workable  only  cold)  was  evidently  prized  highly  for  ceremonial 
ohjccis:  and  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  mirrors  of  polished  nodules  of  pjrrite  were 
used  apparently  as  insignia. 

Evidence  of  Human  Antiquity. — Up  to  1880,  American  ardwologists  were  im- 
pressed by  records  of  human  relics  associated  with  geologic  deposits  in  such  manner 
as  to  indicate  the  high  antiquity  of  man  on  the  western  hemisphere.  The  instances  were 
critically  examined,  chiefly  by  Holmes  and  Rrinton,  and  the  supposed  evidence  was 
found  untrustworthy  in  nearly  all  cases  and  doubtful  in  others;  the  quartz  chips  re- 
ported from  deposits  of  glacial  age  at  Little  Falls  in  Minnesota  were  seen  to  be  either 
superficial  or  lofjgcd  in  a  talus;  similar  conditions  existed  at  Trenton,  where  .tI^o  the 
artifacts  have  l>een  shown  by  Holmes  and  the  crania  by  Russell  to  belong  to  types 
represented  by  the  local  Indians  at  the  time  of  settlement.  In  t8g8  Holmes  and  Mc- 
Gee  visited  the  Calaveras  region  in  California,  whence  the  strongest  suggestions  of 
high  human  antiquity  had  come,  and  found  that  most  of  the  artifacts  reported  from 
the  auriferous  gravels  were  of  stone  more  recent  than  the  gravel  formations,  and 
were  of  the  specialized  type  used  by  existing  Indians  and  scattered  by  them  over  the 
surfaces  subsequently  distmbed  by  the  hydraulic  mtntng  operations.  Researches  in 
the  caves  of  eastern  United  States  by  Mercer  and  Cope  .iNo  failed  tn  reveal  such  as- 
sociation of  human  remains  with  those  of  extinct  animals  as  are  frequently  reported 
from  Europe.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  America  was  peopled  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indians  some  thousands  of  vcars  ago.  perhaps  soon  after  the  melting 
of  the  last  Pleistocene  glaciers;  but  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  of  man's  existence 
in  Anrierica  during  any  geologic  age  beyond  that  called  Recent  or  Modem. 

Ha&i/a/M»»M  and  Temples.— Jn  southwestern  I'nitcd  States  ^tnirtures  of  stone  and 
adobe,  tire  those  of  modem  Pueblos,  together  with  cliff  houses  and  cavatc  lodges 
(excavations  in  soft  layers  in  the  cliffs)  have  been  described  by  Powell.  Mindcleff. 
and  others ;  associated  with  these,  as  witli  the  modem  stnictures.  are  kivas  or  subter- 
ranean temples  contaimng  ceremonial  articles  and  other  relics  senHng  to  establish  a 
genetic  relation  between  the  prehistoric  folk  .and  t^osc  of  the  present.  In  1807  Hodge 
ascended  Mesa  Encantada  in  New  Mexico,  long  regarded  as  inaccessible,  and  veri- 
fied an  ancient  tradition  of  the  neighboring  Aeoma  Indians  hy  finding  distmctive 
artifacts  scattered  over  the  summit.  A  southwestern  relic  of  especial  note,  as  the 
prehistoric  adobe  structure  in  the  United  States,  is  Casa  Grande  ruin,  near 
Florence  Arizona :  it  has  been  reserved  recently  by  the  government  and  placed  in 
S&'SrfL*  custodiaa  Among  the  most  imposing  aboriginal  habitations  and  tem- 
2u  ^  ™e  wettem  neansphere  are  those  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  especially 
tiMse  of  Yocalan;  between  1890  and  1900  new  ]%ht  has  been  thrown  on  Ync 
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loias  throu^  nseaichcft  by  Maudsl^.  Holmes*  and  odiers,  while  the  prehistoric 
linictitres  of  Hraduras  have  baen  iimtigated  energetically  through  die  efforts  of 

Pu!nam  and  his  collaborators,  limdslcy  and  Putnam  have  published  elegant  and 
faithful  reprriductions  of  decorative  and  other  features  of  the  singularly  ornate  struc- 
tiirc^:  while  Holmes  has  issued  effective  panoramas  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan 
aod  the  valley  of  Mexico,  giving  clear  conceptions  of  their  extent  and  indicating 
archiieclural  motives.  Throughont  America,  the  greatest  structures  were  temples  for 
fiducial  ctrenionie^  (even  the  best-orcanizcd  ahoriRinal  governments  being  essentially 
6ducial;)  the  architectural  methods  exemplified  the  earlier  stages  in  the  development 
ofthe  areh  and  other  stmctural  motives;  the  implements  employed  in  the  stone-carv- 
to;  and  stocco-molding  were  of  stone  and  wood*  00  metal  being  enqtloyed  as  material 
and  little  it  any     constructive  appliances. 

/'r,-  iV.'r  rt  -  .Si(ri,'tTy. — AlxHit  1890.  Muniz  made  a  rich  collection  of  prehistoric  cra- 
nia in  Peru,  tnany  of  whic'i  were  trepliine-  ;  they  were  studied  by  the  collector  and 
later  by  McGee.  These  and  other  trephined  crania  from  Pent  and  one  obtained  by 
Lutnholtz  frnm  ^fexico.  with  material  from  other  countries,  show  that  one  of  the 
mo5t  delicate  and  difficult  operations  of  modern  surgery  was  even  more  common 
among  some  prehistoric  peoples  than  it  is  to-day,  though  the  methods  were  crude  and 
the  motives  thaomatoigic  rather  than  sni^ical.  Other  osteologic  material  from  pre- 
historic graves  records  crude  attempts  at  restoration  of  injured  bony  tissue;  all  of 
dwproce;  c-  bcin?  in  accord  with  the  essentially  thanmatnigic  medicine  of  the  tribes 
Stirriying  in  recent  times. 

Irrigation  and  .•//jnVM/fHrf.— Rcsearrl:.  s  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States 
Iqr  Cashing,  Mindeleff,  and  others  have  shown  that  certain  aborigines  attained  con- 
ndenble  «kill  in  irripntinn  and  intnichiced  reservoirs  and  acequias  of  great  size; 
uese  extcn'^iv^  -y  ti  ni-  have  l>een  traced  several  himdred  miles  southward  into 
Undco,  and  they  appear  to  extend  thence  through  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
vmt  conditions  fit.  to  find  their  fullest  development,  in  connection  with  elaborate 
WMway;.  in  Peru.  These  work<;,  topethcr  with  other  facts,  indicate  the  devclop- 
mcnt  of  agriculture  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  arid  "  tuls  of  America,  and  point 
out  the  way  in  which  the  products  and  method  were  dilTu^ed  tht  ikc  into  more  humid 
artas.  Remains  of  com,  beans,  SQuasb.  and  tobacco  have  been  found  preserved  in 
prehi^torK  graves  or  stmctures;  and  tiie  petroglyphs  and  corrals  indicate  that  the 
turkev  and  dog.  and  apparently  the  guanaco»  were  domestkated  before  the  advent  of 

the  white  rran. 

tiSr??^^?^   ^  RoKAH  Catholic  Cbuicb  and  Ewclawd,  CAtntCR  op. 

ABCnC  EXPLORATION.  The  interest  in  Arctic  exploration  in  1898  was  the 
culmination  of  an  enthusiasm  for  northern  discovery  that  has  constantly  increased 
ounng  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  1897  and  the  earlv  part  of 
19^.  inc  interesting  narrative  of  Hcrr  Professor  Fridtjof  Nanscn  in  Farthest  Xorth, 
nd  the  appearance  of  the  explorer  himself  on  our  lecture  platform  made  familiar 
»  Utt  jwpular  mind  the  story  of  the  daring  Norwegian's  drift  in  the  Fram  through 
TO  folar  Sea  north  of  Siberia,  and  his  final  advance  by  sledge  to  lat.  86"  14',  the 
la  -he^t  point  north  hitlierto  reached,  being  only  a6o  miles  Trom  the  Pde.  The 
gwic  interest  aroused  in  1897  in  the  Andree  batlooD  voyage  continued  in  189&  The 

n'T    ?  'J"*^  ^^^oxxTx\.  of  this  novel  venture. 
L-  f  »  W<-._ln  the  summer  of  1897  Hcrr  S.  A.  Andree.  a  Swede,  made 

!aV  r'-"-  ^^^^^  balloon-    Before  1890  Herr  Andree 

and  M^k'.  •  ^  Utilizing  the  air  currents  for  purposes  of  transportation, 

S*  £w5*-  ^ H ballooning.  In  both  1895  and  1894  l"-  <  r- .  >cd 
ht  n^n,  7  u-  '^°"eh  in  the  latter  year  involuntarily.    In  February,  1895, 

folwZ  A  "^i^^rcd  plans  to  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  and  in  the  fol- 
withTrh  I  ^       *  addressed  the  International  Gcojrrnphical  Congress  at  London 

plan    I  K      ^^^^  scientists  were  convim  cd  of  the  feasibility  of 

fa'orahU      i     a  j  ^^as  attempted,  but  was  given  vip  on  account  of  un- 

fftthieh  wh' »fi  ^"^'■^^•i'owever.  erected  on  Dane's  Island  a  balloon  house.  85 
01 1807  wac  m  V^^"  -L,  following  summer  but  slightly  damaged.  This  voyage 
King  Os«r  ir  f  S°  J  ^  generosity  of  some  of  bi-^  former  patrons,  including 

*«re  22  hi  W  "The  balloon  was  enlarged  slightly  so  that  its  dimensions 

Jtft  GuthcnburJ"  Q  '^^  capacity  about  5,000  cubic  metres.  The  party,  having 
comoanvino  ^  ^^'.,^7  on  the  gunboat  Svcukrund,  the  cargo-steamer  I'irgo  ac- 
<lays  to  nJ  •    V  **"        26th  from  Tromso,  Nonvav,  and  came  in  three 

«»Hateittl  m,?.V  rA '  ,  '''^'"'^  "^^3r  the  80th  parallel.'  Although  they  en- 
loon  ascend,  n  K  .    ''^^  by  July  i  eve.ything  was  ready  for  the  bal- 

with  a!  hi      "  '"'''^  the  nth  that  the  wind  was  favorable.   On  this 

<larine  Sa'<>,U  ^  ^^"''^"^'^P^*^'  '"eluding  scientific  insfrtimcnts  and  carrier  pigeons  the 
«aM  aw»»  hft^i™^'^"''^^  ^"cnds  Dr.  Strindberg  and  Hcrr  Fracnkcl,  was 

.  oeiore  a  slroiut  southwest  urinH  in  haiifiAii  mth  it«  «««  tons 
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On  July  15,  the  whaler  Alkcn  took  a  carrier  pigeon  bearing  the  following  message  . 
"July  13th.  12:30  o'clock  noon.   Lat  82'  2',  long.  15'  s'  east.   Good  speed  eastward, 
to  south.   All  well  on  board.   This  is  the  third  pigeon-post.  "Andree" 


10 


The  authenticity  of  this  message  was  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Jonas  Stadlmg,  who 
accompanied  Andree  to  Dane's  Island,  knew  the  kind  of  paper  to  be  used,  and  was 
familiar  with  Andree's  handwriting.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  little 
procress  was  made  in  about  44  hours,  for  a  strong  wind  was  blowing.  When  we 
consider  that  thus  two  days  of  the  precious  fifteen  or  twenty  that  the  balloon  could 
remain  afloat  were  used  with  little  effect  and  that  at  the  time  of  sending  the  message 
they  were  going  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  cast,  it  seems  fair  to  cone  ude  that  the 
balloon  never  crossed  the  Pole,  and  that  the  practicality  of  Andree  s  theory  of  the 
utilization  of  aerial  currents  for  arctic  transportation  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
A  party  sent  in  search  of  Andree  returned  having  found  no  traces  of  him. 

Expeditions  in  i8q8.— In  1898  five  Arctic  expeditions  were  undertaken.  Mr. 
Frederick  Jackson,  an  Englishman,  having  returned  in  the  fall  of  1097  trom  rranz 


ADVIKCX  MADB  TOWABD  TBX  HOBTB  POLB  DITBIMO  THRKK  OENTUBIXS,  WrtB  FBOFOSKD  BOOTU  OY 

rSART  ijn>  WKIXM^M. 

(By  court«By  of  the  Review  nf  TUrieict.) 

Josef  Land,  planned  another  northern  voyage  which  he  began  in  the  summer  of  1898. 
His  route  was  along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  and  through  Jones  Sound,  his 
intentions  being  to  explore  the  unknown  lands  supposed  to  be  to  the  north  and 
west.  Captain  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  was  with  Nansen.  having  secured  the  loan  of  the 
Fram  and  a  subsidy  from  the  Swedish  government,  sailed  from  Christiania.  June  24. 
In  the  expedition  were  a  number  of  European  scientists  who  proposed  to  make  obser- 
vations along  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Grinnell  Land.  Although  Captain  Sver- 
drup  intended  to  go  north  through  Smith  Sound,  it  was  said  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  reach  the  Pole.    Another  Swedish  expedition  also  went  north  under  the  corn- 
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mand  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Nathorst,  who  accompanied  Nordenskjold  in  his  Greenland  ex- 
pedition of  1883.  The  Arctic  expedition  of  Mr.  Walter  Weliman  sailed  from 
Troniio.  Norway,  June  26,  in  the  ice-steamer  Fridtjof  with  a  crew  of  nine  men.  Mr 
WeBnao,  who  is  an  .'American  from  Ohio,  has  for  years  been  interested  in  Arctic  d!s^ 
09VCI7.  and  in  i&w  tried  to  reach  the  Pole,  but  his  ship  was  crushed  in  the  ice  and 
he  returned  in  1894.  The  expedition  of  1898  was  a  repetition  of  his  former  attempt 
the  base  of  supplies,  however,  being  in  Franz  Josef  Land  instead  of  Spitabenen! 
.Mr.  Wellman's  chief  purpose  was  to  find  the  Pole,  but  he  also  hoped  to  see  some  trace 
of  .\ndree,  while  the  scientists  accompanying  him.  among  whom  were  Professor 
Gore  of  tae  Columbian  University,  and  Lieutenant  Baldwin  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
expei^  to  make  surveys  and  scientific  investigations,  especially  in  gravity  and 
nqnctiiaL  The  expedition,  having  taken  supplies  and  Siberian  draft  dogs  at 
Aretaind,  put  about  for  Cape  Flora,  expecting  to  reach  there  between  August  i 
■"i?!!.*'  this  point  a  supply  station  was  to  be  located.  The  scientists  were  to  go 
m  farther  north,  but  Mr.  Weliman  with  five  others,  all  of  whom  were  probably 
Norwegian  seal  and  walrus  hunters,  expected  to  go  on,  wintering  near  Cape  Fligcly. 
Polfwiulfb/made.  ^       «P™ff      i899  the  daS  for  tfc 

Jk  Peary  Expedition.— It  is  likely  that  Lieutenant  Robert  C  Peary's  expedition 
wll  prove  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  year.    Lieutenant  Peary's  account  of  his 

A^.'!:!!-°7  /  "''^''''";^-^'''''      ^'i^'  published  in  the  spring  of 

m  A  nsumt  of  these  expeditions  may  enable  one  better  to  understand  the  plans 

ie'm'TSfi  twi;  ST'  °^  '^K^l^'-  Greenland  expedition'^ wa' 

•0  t  W  S^'n,  T**  ''?P<":ta"t  hitherto  are  those  of  1892  and  1895.  From 

iS^nrf^L  ;  ^  u  '"''^''  °^  "'?'mportant  excursions  with  thlte  or  four  persons 
b*>-ond  the  ice-cap    His  attempt  in  '95  to  make  a  sledge  journey  across  northern 

il^l^Irl'th^f"^^  '"^^^  StenO^d  with  great  %ufferinrand  was  s™ 

torous  that  Peary  was  two  years  in  recovering  from  its  effects.    In  1896  he 

Srorite  .?r7n??^\* K  9''""'^"'^  ^"'/^/^  P"'"P°^^  bringing  back  the  lOO-ton 
mrtconte  at  Cape  York  but  on  account  of  the  ice  he  was  unsuccessful. 

troduce  rw  rn?r'"'''*I"t  *?*^»^*»^  Arctic  exploration  led  Lieut.  Peary  to  in- 
«Son  of  ?he  The  important  features  7re-the 

S«£,W„rri      T!,'''  '^'^^^        t^^o  '"^  ^Ji'-^e  in  the  party,  the 

J^oSon  If  ^,V*^^  ^  '^^K^  ""'"ber  of  Eskimo  dogs.  A  la«e 

h r^uZ.^  .fe!  i^l.^'^.^^^^y M.^P  the  others.  Lieut.  V^ry  says  tfS 


he  maximum  S  ^"^^^^^^^^  *he  others.   Lieut.  Pea?y  says  thlt 

h  Kur  o  "fiJiSiif^l^^ii"-'^^^  ^'  '"'^^  subsist  during 

pwiouyy  haWn^^t^i'^nv' "^^V"  ""^l^^  "P°"  ^^e  flesh  of  their  last  dog.  hi 
i  my  ifc  fouJn^e?'  Tn  comrades.  This  maximum  value  was  nearly  reached 
ovcTlJd  method  Tn  r  S^'s  journey  of  1805,  he  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  his 
counu^E  he  nllnnS  V '"•^"^.r'^ached  the  northern  land  limits 
nonh^f  -cross  the  ice  of  the 


0:i  ac- 

north  of  GrwrimrS  iHl 5""^^°"'°".°*  across  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea 
lH»of  dieS^t;/?;.  ^^''^"."^  methods  already  developed,  with  the  excep- 

the  a?t  JLTii^^  '"^^y**  "^^'^y  ''^^^  "^'^ht  demand.  ^ 

r'Oiinccd  that  Franz  rif^^^^^   1°**  "^timing  from  their  expeditions,  an- 

archipclago  and  frnm  th!  f  ?  .i^"t."**;^'*"  ^''^^'^  continent  but  rather  a  small 
^il^^^^  Vh     u  ^'""^'K      ^^'^^'"g  three  years  through  the 

ftwy  coXdedUiat  th^P  1        '^^T  °^  "°  ^^^^  ^  the  northward.  LieuL 

north  of  tSe  mli.^LJ  J*r°"'^^^'^^^  way.    As  the 

•nincd  to  make  this  lh?i  kfS?  u-  ^^'-s  the  most  northern  known,  lie  dctcr- 

^'n  DianneUnd  aloil  thf  ^""^  '^'""'^^^  Smith  Sound.  Kane  Basin,  Robe- 

by  ship  trstrard  n?l?r  '  p-^'!,"  ^""T  ""l  Greenland.  He  planned  to  fbrcehis 
sod  the  ZZ  bS   hv       'iLfi?""**  ^^"'^  his  people  and  stores,  and 

ywld  allow  sledKc  trkvd  hi  northward  as  soon  as  the  freezing  of  the  ice 

Greenland  ArchiDdaio  wVfK  l-  ''^  '''^  '"^  ^he  northern  terminus  of  the  North 
This  is  ii  la?KdTabJ.  Sy'^'  """^  '"^'^  his  supplies  in  the  early  spring  of 
P«*  the  last  Stage  S  the  in.  "^f^  T^""^^ 

E^k,mo5.  picked  do«  InH  ^i^T*"^'  '^■''''^^       ^""^^  the  frozen  sea  with  two 

Pfove  unfavorable.  2  whmM  equipment.  Should  the  ice  conditions,  however. 
*«.ship  would  iStmi^^Ph  prepared  to  wait  a  year  or  a  number  of  years;  while 
»»««g  for  favorTl"  c^nA'^T'''''  J  '''''^1  °'her  summer,  with  supplies.  While 
The  spect  'Lt?!nT"''  \detaiied  survey  of  the  Archipelago  could  be 
""fvc  EskimS,  whrcL^^  V'"^  P'^^^>''^  P''-^"  The  employment  of 

i"^':  a  fixed  pobt  of  r^n,V?"''V°  love  Peary  and  in  whom  he  can 

J^'watcachpVornem  hirr;  T\u  ^^^n^en's  plan  of  a  drifting  ibip.  and 

Is  tlT     ^hip  "^""^ '      «s"^«w»  of  the  possibUity  of  retreat  Withotit 

^'■y .Department  ^d  Vn^Ut  ^""^^  ^^<:yirtd  a  five  years'  leave  of  absence  from  the 
^  i"be  of  Smith  Skttmd  piiL!!!'"'"!''.."'^'^*^^*  preliminary  voyage  to  confer  with 
«^>oundE8lcMnoa  and  have  them  prepaid  to  hdphim  in  xfiiiR  The 
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Hope  sailed  from  Boston,  Julj-  19;  Peaty  touched  at  Cape  York  and  took  aboard 
the  great  meteorite  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the  previous  year.  He  brought  it  to 
N«w  York.  The  Eskimos,  selected  for  the  colony  at  Sherard  Fiord,  showed  mach 
childish  enthusiasm  to  undertake  the  expedition,  and  were  all  tried  men  personally 
known  by  Lieut.  Peary.  The  fact  that  he  determined  to  work  as  simply  as  possible, 
to  follow  in  the  mam  the  customs  of  .he  Eskimos,  to  live  in  snow  houses,  and  to 
ninkc  the  last  stage  of  his  journey  with  "the  smallest  party  with  lightest  equipment 
and  the  fewest  neccsMiics."  leads  one  to  await  the  result  of  this  expedition  with  no 
small  degree  of  expectancy  and  hope.  Lieut.  Pinry  has  tlie  c  :idor'>i  iiicnt  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  the  Rojral  Scottish  Geographical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  American  Geographical  Soaety. 

ABOEUTINA,  a  republic  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  southern  South  America,  com- 
prises fourteen  provinoes  and  nine  territories,  whoso  aggregate  area  is  cstiniaied  at 
IJ7^»95  square  miles,  and  whose  populaiiou  according  to  tl>e  census  of  1895  was 
3,jKI4,9ii.  There  are  about  30,000  Indians.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of 
the  population  since  the  year  1869  (46  per  cent,  per  annum)  atid  the  .statistics  of 
immigration  since  would  seem  to  show  thai  the  rate  ot  increase  is  gfowing.  In 
the  consular  report  of  January  1898,  a  letter  from  tlic  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Argentine  Republic,  bearing  date  of  September  22,  i8j>7,  gives  some  im- 
portant data  regarding  the  immigration  into  the  Argentine  Republic  during  i8g6. 
The  total  was  164,^18,  of  whom  75,204  were  Italians,  18,051  Spaniards.  3.486 
French,  1,039  Germans.  The  other  na  ionaiities  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
were  Austrians,  Turks.  Swiss,  Russians,  English,  Bdgians,  and  Moors.  The  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  otlier  nations  was  in  eat  li  ease  le-^s  than  200.  In  religion  the 
great  majority  of  tlie  mumgranis  were  Ruinau  L  alhohcs  and  in  profession  a  great 
majority  were  agriculturists.  The  imnugraiion  ^i^ce  1873  has  fluctuated  considcr- 
ahly.  In  the  five  year  period  1873--7  the  imniigrants  numbered  253,965.  In 
the  period  from  1888  to  1892  they  nmiibered  05J.5JO.  The  foreign  inhabitants  of 
Argentina  in  1895  numbered  1.004,527.  The  largest  and  most  populous  province 
is  Buenos  Ayrcs,  which,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  the  same  name,  has  an  area  of  63.000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  921.168.  The  province  Jujuy  is  the  least  populous 
(4^.712),  averaging  1.8  a  square  mile.  TIic  largest  .ind  least  populous  district  is  the 
territory  Santa  Cruz,  whose  area  is  182,500  square  miles  and  whose  population  is 
placed  at  1.058.  or  .005  a  square  mile.  In  1897  the  capital,  Buenos  Ayres.  had  a 
population  of  72(').gi7.  of  wlunn  over  34'!, 000  wore  foreigners.  Otiier  cities  ut  im- 
portance, with  populations  for  1895,  are  Rosario.  94,025;  Cordoba,  47.'i09;  1-a  Plata 
(which  the  new  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  was  founded  in 
J884),  45.4to;  Tucuman,  34  300;  Mcndoza,  28.709;  Santa  Fe,  24,755;  Parani,  24,161; 
Salta,  16.600;  Corrientcs,  16,129;  San  Ju.m.  10,410. 

iii'icin)iiciil.~  .According  ti>  the  C(m>titution  which  was  adopted  in  1853  and 
modified  in  i860,  and  which  with  a  few  exceptions  is  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  for  six  years  by  an  electoral 
college  representing  the  fourteen  provinces  and  having  twice  as  many  incinbers  as 
there  are  Senators  and  Deputies  combined.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
lie  is  assisted  by  a  ministry.  api)ointed  by  him«elf,  and  which  with  himself  is  respon- 
sible to  Congress,  consisting  of  five  departments  namely,  the  Interior,  Finance,  War, 
Foreign  .VtTairs.  Justice,  ami  .'\griculture.  Tiic  President  in  189B  was  Don  Julio  A. 
Roca.  The  legislative  authority  devolves  upon  a  Congress  of  two  houses,  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Deputies.  The  members  of  the  former  number  ,?o.  two  being  elected 
by  the  legislature  of  each  province,  and  two  by  special  elections  at  the  capital.  The 
Deputies,  tit  oted  bv  popular  vote,  are  86  in  number.  Deputies  are  chosen  for  four 
years  and  Senators  for  nine.  The  latter  must  have  an  annual  income  of  12,000  pesos. 
Ouigress  meets  each  year  from  May  1  to  September  30.  Tlie  provinces  elect  their 
own  legislators  and  governors  and  may  contract  loans  on  tlu  ir  own  responsibility. 
Each  State  has  its  own  ittdicial  system,  but  the  constitution  provides  for  trial  by 
jury  in  criminal  cases.  There  are  local  and  inferior  courts,  and  a  court  of  appeal, 
known  as  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney-general. 

/^iiiawct'.— The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Argentina  have  been  as  fdlows: 

1894-  1895- 
Pesoa  Gold.  Pesos  Paper.  Pesos  Gold.  Pesos  Paper. 

 a6.«S5»7i9     21.142,921      29.805.651  A«58,46o 

^^pOMUtlWB    X9.9SO.i93       73.015,214       24,1^,939  93.933.386 

1806.  iS<;7  f estimated). 

Pesos  Gold.  Pesos  Paper.  Pesos  Gold.  Pesos  Paper. 

•  31'0^'95i       29,468,174    ^ 

Kxpenditnre   46,891,221     92^122,343     19,957,402  83»335.i^ 
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,  i8o8  (estimated). 
GoW  Pesos.  Paper  Pesos. 

fSSn*.;*  32.049,454  40.546.009 

Expendrtore   19.957,402  92,159.745 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  import  and  export  duties  internal  taxes  rail 
wtys  and  public  works,  and  stainps;  while  the  heaviest  item  of  expenditure  is  interest 
on  the  national  debt  This  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1807  was:  External  about 
316.000000  pesos  gdd;  internal,  91.861.000  pesos  gol.l.  and  82,374.904  uesos'DaDer- 
total  about  490000.000  pesos.  Each  i-rovmce  and  municipality  has  its  own  budcwf' 
The  pro>nicial  debts  in  1895  amounted,  with  arrears,  to  i37.a61.866  pesos  gold,  ind 

£^'"T*.^^?^,^5?^•^i^'^  gold.  In  1695  a  law  was  paVsed  prov  diSg 
for  the  unification  of  the  national  debt  and  the  provincial  foreign  debts 

In  August,  1897,  the  paper  currency  amounted  to  285,115.964  pesos  There  aw 
many  private  banks  in  Argtntma  and  fourteen  state  banks.  In  iSoi  a  law  w« 
passed, placing  the  old  xNationai  Bank  in  liquidation,  and  the  ncn7  bank  of  tb,. 
Aficntifle  nation,  havmg  a  capital  of  50,000.000  pesos,  was  opened  in  December  of 
that  year.  The  paper  currency  m  August  1897,  amounted  to  285,115,064  wactt  The 
peso  IS  valued  at  $0,965  United  States  currency.  -"O-^SW  PCSOS.  itie 

Arn^-  and  .Viitx-The  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is  reported  to  consist  of 

statanentbeftm  Congress  m  1897.  should  be  29,513  ofliccrs  and  men    Efforts  are 
Mjfctodnfl  at  intervals  the  national  guard,  which  lumbers  about  Xooo  £sidS 
.^odfornon-comm.ss.oned  officers,  there  is  a  military  school  with  ^i^cadlJs 
Or  he  Sot^th  American  navies  those  of  Brazil  and  Chile  alone  excel  that  of 

"  3  second  class  cruisers  3 

■raored  cruisers.  II  smaller  cruisers,  gun-boats,  etc..  and  12  first-claal  and  t« 
«c..nd.cla.<  torpedo  boats.    The  complement  is  placed  at  1.530  Xers  Ld  meJ. 
LT^  '^'^''T  vessels  are:    the  armored  cru  /f  J  "J^' 

K  1??'  ^-^P V^'^T""*  14  knots :  the  c  Z^T  %HcZ  de 

it'dSlJ L"  di^P'^^<^<*"^^^"t  ,.575.  nomina   spcenis  knit^-  the 

serond-dass  cruiser  Buenos  Ayn-s,  disnlaccment  4,500.  trial  speed        knots  Th^ 

«diool<rf^mre™it^^  "  ^  ^  "^e^^.  and  a 

c/u^fJ^'^Thrform.r '"^iP^,  ^  ^^C  dlicf  industries  of  the 

^TlSn,  aLt  Tii.SSJ'i^  Wkward  condition,  the  area  of  ulled  land  in 

ml  to^^SJv?^  ""^  ^'^^  available  for  cultivation 

WTKr^.!S!s  *  agnciilture  m  recent  years  have  not  been  attended  with 

S^o.  ;:7ons-  a  ir^'lTrrgiT^fl '^4^  of  42.^7.200  gallons; 

no.ocK)  tons    WhVat  >  ;  The  estimated  sugar  crop  in  1807  was 

'l^>amcjcarSa"  fl.x  ?mo^,^'l'?'       ^'""^^       'J^^,  '  500,000  tons;  in 

»i^.ooo  and  sheer  74  Jfo  cZ    -^^^^ '°  "^"^'"^  '°"u-  ^''H  numbered  oVer 

"port  Tl.eren  us  Ki^on^f^cl?"^  "nmense  herds  famish  large  items  of 
«532;  distillentV  os  '^  JL  f /^^^^^  «^  Ao^^"  "^''"s  in  the  country 

>-ineyards.  6.5T4  ijSr'  S  1r  Tl  \  ^Tr''''^  ■'^  =  ^''^^^  plantations,  2.74^ 
SSricultural  laJds^JuS  m  ..si^!.*"''  Colonisation  Association  has  acqmred 
Entre  Rios.  and  Santa  F^  Thl  ^  ^""'^^  '5*^  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Wroleum  is  obtained  in  Mendoir^Th  T''"^  ""l^^  ^^""^^y  ""^  important 
^^mo,t  part  suDDli«i  frJm^K  ^  dotnesbc  demand  for  coal  and  oil  is  for 
<J*>Fuego%nd"aSSln?S*''''°^''-  ^f^''  however,  has  been  discovered  in  Terra 
f««lts-  As  ?his1?d  «.bM  »t  fi"«nos  Ayres  with  saUsfactory 

^fP'.v    coal  wo  ,1   stim  ,1  P^^^      '"^^  promising.    A  large  and  acccs.ibte 

<iown  machines  r,i  fin,?TT^^*'*"'"'"^'/°  ?  ^as  proposed  to 

«3l  lus  been  sent  to  fh.  1^  "^"^  ^'r^''  ""''^'^  ^''^  coal  was  available.  Virginia 
ftl^^^ten'^star^^^^^      ;i[f«i;;LfP"j^''^  P'-^^^d  acceptable.    Thus  J 

l-naed  States  coal  l^sbI^„".222L?"***i,""**  expected  from  it.  An  agency 
•"'""al  produce  exported  fiSSVSSl.'*  ^"T'  '^'^^  i"  ^'^^  ^«  <5  th^ 
.^«'w«Wfc^--The  foSw^  P.^*««d  at  352340  pesos. 

louowing  fives  the  value  in  pesos  of  exports  and  imports  for 

gpOTtS    1894  189s  1896 

 !!!!   ioi,a49,ooo  118,037,000  115.670,964 

  9',794fioo    g4JB^&jooo  IX3/>S8,002 

^'wtkM'i^  Zrj}'- P^^^^^  »h'-o°?h  Bnenos  Ayres.  The 
«  nv»  were  valued  in  pesos  as  follows:  Produce  ofthe  herds. 
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70,534.040:  farm  produce,  36,963,480:  manufactured  products,  6,169,105;  forest  pro- 
duce, i.2(vS.()<vi :  mineral  produce,  352,840.  Atuung  the  chief  imports  for  the  same 
period  were:  textiles  and  clothing,  3^41 3.8.^9  pesos;  iron,  railway  material,  etc, 
17,753. W)_';  fooils,  14.172,747:  coal.  coke,  oil,  etc.,  8.569,431. 

In  the  autumn  of  1.S98  statistics  were  issued  showing  the  extent  of  the  foreign  trade 
for  the  first  six  months  of  that  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1897.  The 
value  of  all  the  imports  with  the  exception  of  bullion  and  specie  was  $49,553,375,  a 
decrease  of  $150,404  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1897.  The  exports,  ex- 
clusive of  hullion  and  specie,  during  the  same  period  were  valued  at  $81,632,825,  an 
increase  over  the  lirst  .mx  months  of  1897  of  $17,594,290,  showing  of  course  a  large 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
tariff  rates  in  i8<)8.  By  a  law  passed  on  .September  22  of  that  year  the  ad  valorem 
duties  of  5  per  cent.  :ind  under  were  doublctl.  and  those  above  5  per  cent,  were  sub- 
ject to  10  per  cent,  additional  and  10  per  cent,  on  customs  law. 

The  oondiiions  of  the  wheat  market  in  the  Argentine  Republic  were  unsettled 
during  the  spring  of  1898.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  .Spain  a  period  of  depression  set  in  and  in  the  summer  of  l8g8  the  wheat  market 
was  almost  entirely  paralyzed. 

The  steadily  growmg  trade  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States 
is  shown  fay  the  fdlowing  table  taken  from  the  Consular  Reports  of  June,  1898. 

Exports  from  the    Imports  into  the 

United  States         United  States 
Year.  to  Argentina.        from  Argentina. 

1892   $2,927,488  15.343.7^ 

189.1   4070.606  5.239.095 

1894   4,862,746  3.497.030 

1895   4456,163  7.675.270 

1896   5.979.046  9.313.385 

1897   6,072,478  10,772,627 

See  the  article  South  America. 

Shipping  and  Communications. — ^The  merchant  marine  in  1894  consisted  of  75 

steamers  of  21,613  tons  net.  and  125  sailing  vessels  with  a  net  tonnage  of  28,241.  In 
1895  there  entered  6,496  steamers  and  9,878  sailing  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  6,347,101 ;  the  number  entering  in  1896  was  7,791  steamers  and  Ii330  sailing 
vessels,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  7. 11 5.467. 

In  1896  the  railway  lines  open  for  tra.ific  amounted  to  8,998  miles,  the  capital  in 
gold  pesos  being  in  the  same  year,  510,643,296;  the  gross  receipts,  31,238,326;  the 
expenses,  I5.934>^>  Some  of  the  lines  are  owned  by  the  government.  The  total 
cost  of  constnictton  of  the  lines  open  in  1894  was  483.508,766  pesos.  The  total 
kngth  of  telegraph  lines  in  1896  was  ..'5,345  miles  with  59,060  miles  of  wire  and  1.237 
offices.  The  same  year  the  post  and  telegraph  offices  amounted  to  1,460,  and  177,- 
i83.i()o  letters  and  packages  were  carried  in  the  mails.  The  receipts  from  the  pos- 
tal and  telegraph  service  in  1895  were  3W)69t799  Pesos,  and  the  expenditure  07,- 

169.020  pesos. 

The  figures  given  above  setting  forth  the  development  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Argentina,  as  well  as  figures  sliowmg  an  increase  in  trade  with 
Brazil  and  Uruguay,  have  led  to  a  propos.il  that  a  new  steamship  connection  be  es- 
tablished between  the  United  States  and  these  countries.  In  1898  the  lines  of 
steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres  were  the  Norton  Line,  the 
Prince  Line,  and  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Company,  all  of  which  were  British.  It  is 
thought  that  the  proposed  new  Aiiurican  lini-  would  effect  a  saving  of  ten  days  in 
the  time  required  for  the  voyage  under  the  present  conditions.  The  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Argtntinc  Republic  include  sack  cloth,  cotton  goods,  binding 
twme.  oils,  furn.iurc.  books,  kitchen  utensils  and  various  kinds  of  tools  and  machin- 
ery. From  the  .Vrgeniine  Republic  the  United  States  receives  a  variety  of  animal 
r  roducts,  together  with  flour,  cabinet  woods,  guano,  bones,  etc.  .Almost  the  entire 
u  lu*  S**""***  directly  between  New  York  and  the  .\rgontinc  ports.  It  was 
thought  that  trade  conditions  were  such  as  to  promise  a  higli  rate  of  profit  to  an  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  this  new  steamship  enterprise. 

Religion  and  Educatwn.—The  Sute  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other  faiths 
are  tolerated.  For  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  primary  education  is 
gratuitous  secular,  and  compulsory.  These  schools  receive  local,  state,  and  federal 
support.  In  1896  the  number  of  primary  schools  was  2,681  public,  1,034  private,  and 
34  national  havmg  a  total  of  8,557  teachers  and  .264,294  pupils.  For  secondary 
eaiication  the  government  mamtains  16  lyceums.  which  have  .150  profe  ssors  and  2.629 
Students.  There  are  three  normal  schools,  having  1,770  students,  and  three  univer- 
sities at  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordoba,  and  La  Plato  respectively;  the  universities  have 
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iacnlties  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  the  total  number  of  Students  being  about 
30a  There  are  two  colleges  of  agriculture.   There  are  museums  at  Buenos  Ayres 

and  La  Plata,  and  a  national  university  both  at  the  latter  city  and  at  Cordoba. 

Events  of  1898.— Congress  opened  on  May  9,  1898.  The  President's  message  de- 
dared  that  the  interest  on  the  external  debt  had  been  regularly  paid  and  that  the 
iotenul  debt  had^ been  considerably  reduced.  In  June  Gen.  Roca  was  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Qcirino  Cbsta  Vice-Fresident  An  important  measure  in  internal  ad- 
ntdstntion  w.is  the  levying  of  new  taxes  upon  hats,  wines,  alcohol  and  oils.  The 
prolonged  boundary  dispute  between  Argentina  and  Chile  reached  a  new  stage  in  the 
coarse  of  tlie  year.  The  dispute  arose  out  of  different  interpretations  placed  upon 
the  liea^  of  1881.  of  which  one  of  the  articles  declared  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Aigentine  Republic  and  Chile  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  the  sad  parallel, 
south  latitude,  to  be  the  Andes  mountains,  the  line  to  pass  along  the  highest  sum- 
mits of  the?e  mountains  and  between  the  watersheds  or  ^opes  which  lie  on  each  side. 
It  was  further  provided  that,  should  disputes  arise  as  to  the  course  which  the  line 
should  take,  they  were  to  be  decided  amicably  by  experts  chosen  by  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  Argentines  interpreted  this  article  as  meaning  that  the  line  must  lie 
within  the  Andes  while  the  Chileans  held  that  it  should  be  traced  through  the  hills 
and  plateaux  of  Patagonia  across  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  that  flowed  west- 
•"W-  The  conthct  therefore  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
seemed  to  be  inconsistent  and  inapplicable  to  the  topographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try, since  a  line  passing  between  the  watersheds  would  not,  in  some  parts  of  the 
region,  pass  also  along  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  To  the  Argentines 
It  seemed  essential  that  there  should  first  be  undertaken  a  survey  in  order  to  deter- 
mme  the  pwition  of  the  highest  summits,  while  the  Chileans  held  that  the  delimita- 
tion  could  be  carried  on  at  once,  since  it  required  no  previous  survey  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  water  sheds.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  line  in  the 
sonngof  1892,  but  the  expert  named  by  the  Argentine  government  would  not  accept 
SL^SLif  "!?  following  spring  it  was  agreed  that  the  survey  should  be  revised. 
cZ;.T^*^  ««fred  that  the  line  proposed  by  the  Chileans  fell  far  within  Ar- 
cm  u  i  d  JnZ  J  '^'T^^'^     the  Chileans.   Another  agreement  was 

o^nduded  m  the  spring  of  1896  and  several  sub-commissions  have  ^nce  been  en- 

»lud^  «LThpH  7  ^^'^  T^'^^i  Tl«  portion  of  the  line  in  dispute  in  1898  was  that 
IZL£!  K  u"""  ^^7th  parallel  to  the  40ih  of  south  latitude  where  the 
JonntoBs  branch  out  east  and  west;  and  in  one  place,  if  the  line  passed  along 
tefic'^Th  TTV'  ^^^^^^"toor  of  Argentine  would  be  carried  as  far  as  tf« 
Si  Hm.  «f,,  "9'  "POn  this  extreme  interpretation,  but  at  the 

»5  &?«n'?;r  °  ^J^'  ^^"^      territory  which  would  fall  to  Chile 

MSw  Lml  V  H  t'"^  u'^^i^  ^".^  accepted.  Early  in  the  year  Chile  had 
Klean  Jov?rnm.^nf  her  hands  with  Peru,  but  so  soon  as  this  was  settled 
£.  t4  a^rbitrTr?l??^  adjustment  of  the  dispute  with  Argen- 

Xn  i  4  dS  °H  and  negotiations  went  on  during  September. 

I^la^po^t^o?^^h^^'^•  "P?"  the  report  of  the  arbitrators,  to  leave  the  definition  of 
S  o7S  ec^i  l^cton,  in'^'  ''  "'^        ^^^^u^^  ^^''^"^^  26°'  S**.  45*.  to  the  ded- 

b)  a  repre^nUUW  thi  n  •♦''^  determined  in  case  of  disagreement 

^KincTautSn?^^^^^^^  "%P'^^    Late  in  the  autumn  PrcMclent 

•tatribunan  arbkr^fn^  I. '"i"''^^'  ^o  Argcntma  to  sit  as  the  third  member 
•f  five  members  from  is  J  ^  establish  a  commission  composed 

ii^S^iLiTrSRl^^^^ry  ^  report  upon  the  disputed  clause  of  the  treaty. 
%ntineTvm^m^n^  f?r^;!  i  .  r"'"  f'''^^^  ''^^  ^  concession  from  the 

«if$inlCTrTn  eS'/i'^  budding  of  a  railway  system  estimated  at  some  2.0OO 
tothcunexZed  DoriSn      pT""^  second^ Princeton  geological  expedition 

'alMblcspedmens  Jfthe  Snm^^  ■  ^""^  ^^""^  ""^"^ 

«»ctnres  i  ^i^S  the  d^^^  '"^e^^Ung  collections  of  arts  and  manu- 

AlUD  LAiros  Q    T  ^       cwliation  attained  by  the  natives  of  the  interior, 

£pn^^^  Irsigatton. 

CaphJl 'Ph^;,^;j™  .Tcrritoiy  of  the  United  States,  with  an        of  ii3.»ao 

Jfiows  that"ofThe"t^ta1  y^^'  J««  30,  1898,  Gov.  Murphy 

»«<l-andofthis  narf„„j:'^^^^     the  territory  less  thin  one-half  per  cent,  is  arabk 
h-^"    Widi  the  cai^         °  one-fourth  of  a  million  acres  are  under  canal  irriga- 
recommends  ihatall  A-  !' i^"^*r"'^^'°"  ^'^''^  ^""^^         ^oon  be  greatly  enlarged, 
and  occupaUon.  Durin  J  ft  ^  ^^"^^^  ^o  the  territory  for  local  reclamation 

""•njJer  of  crops  new  L  a  ^^^^  attentioB  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
•^"■"ti  date  MhlZ  niLu«*"""**'  sugar  beets,  the  canaigre   plant  for 

"»«on8,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane.   Grazing  was  par- 
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ticohurly  profitable  during  the  year  because  of  the  profuse  rains.  The  principal  crops 
were:  wheat,  770532  bushels,  value  $708,889.  and  hay,  116,487  tons,  value  $1,397,844. 
The  farm  and  ranch  animals  comprised  50,414  horses;  1,041  mules;  18.404  milch 
cows ;  381,813  oxoi  and  other  cattle;  i,olm87  sheep;  and  a3^a86  twuie— -total  iwad, 
1,489,244. 

Mining. — The  territorial  geologist  reports  that  of  all  the  metals  gold  is  now  the 
most  widely  and  generally  distribntLd.  The  gold,  silver,  and  load  mines  were 
worked  during  the  year  with  gratifying  results.  Copper  showed  a  larger  develop- 
ment than  In  former  years.  The  prodtictlon  in  1897  was  81,019,922  pounds  and  m 
the  first  six  months  of  iS<>'^,  40,5O3.2<>4  pouiuli  Rwh  veins  of  manganifernns  wo!- 
h'amite  have  been  found  at  Russelville  in  the  Dragoon  mountains;  and  other  rare 
minerals,  such  as  vanadinite  and  htiebnerite  are  being  worked.  At  Tarqooise  moun- 
tain, in  Mohnve  county,  ancient  Artec  workiiit:-.  have  been  clearei!  .Tnd  htmdre(h  of 
prc-historic  stone  implements  have  been  found.  There  are  onyx  beds  of  marvelous 
quality  in  Yarapai  county  and  the  garnet s  of  the  Navaio  country  are  highly  prized. 

Conntwrrr. — In  tin-  fiscal  year  endtnp;  June  30.  iS<x*<,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
into  the  districts  of  Arizona  were  valuetl  at  $1  .75-j.(xXj.  an  increase  of  nearly  $i,oco,- 
000,  and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $1,188,301,  an  increase  of  $ifo,8io.  The  imports 
of  gold  and  silver  amounted  in  value  to  $2,699,626,  making  the  total  trade  ol  the 
year  $5,641,623. 

Railu'oys. — In  1898  there  were  10  difTerent  railroads  under  operation  within  the 
territory,  having  an  aggregate  mileage  of  1,366,  of  which  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  with 
393  miles,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Arizona,  with  383  miles,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. Much  new  ci ■iistructi-  n  was  luuiir  way.  nearly  all  the  roads  made  ex- 
tensive improvements,  and  the  general  business  was  very  satisfactory. 

Banking. — On  October  31,  18^  there  were  S  national  banks  in  operation,  with 
capital,  $.io<^,oo<-) ;  rircilation,  $135,560;  deposit s,  $1,530,290:  and  reserve.  $620,240. 
The  territorial  banks  on  June  30,  1898,  numbered  7,  and  had  capital  $221,000;  de- 
posits, $1,279,379;  and  resources  $1,578,907. 

Education. — At  the  close  of  the  schcol  year  ending  June  30.    1898.  there  were 
18,802  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  14,613  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
The  school  districts  numbered  244;  the  teachers  365.   The  value  of  public  school 
property  was  $472,107.  and  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  including  $169,894  for 
teachers*  salaries,  were  $221,389. 

Financcs.—ln  1898  the  assessed  property  valuations  aggregated  $31. 47.^  .^59-  the 
largest  items  being  land,  railroad  property,  cattle,  city  and  town  lots,  and  improve- 
ments on  such  lots,  and  the  total  showing  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $859,647  The 
bonded  and  floating  debt  on  July  i,  189S,  was  $007, y>o;  cadi  <>n  hand  $123,861;  net 
debt  $873,399.  A  movement  was  started  early  in  the  year  to  devise  means  of  raising 
territorial  revenues  from  mines  and  other  industrial  sources  now  untaxed. 

Statehood. — The  agitation  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  into  the  Union  was 
again  temporarily  checked  by  the  rejection  of  the  statehood  bills  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  by  the  House  Committee  on  Territories  on  January  26.  189S. 

Population. — As  estimated  by  Federal  ofTici.ils  the  population  on  June  30.  1898,  was 
about  75.000.  At  the  same  date  the  government  estimated  it  at  loo.oot).  There  are 
five  Indian  agencies  in  the  territory,  and  Colorado  river.  Navajo.  Hualapai,  Prima, 
and  San  Carlos,  and  they  contained  approximately  40,^X>  Indians,  all  living  more 
peaceably  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

History. — An  important  event  was  the  convention  held  in  Phoenix  iti  January, 
i8ig&,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  twelve  counties  of 
Arizona,  the  assessors,  the  territorial  officials  and  the  territorial  board  of  equalization 
to  devise  means  of  raising  revenues  from  mines  and  other  sources.  The  total  assess- 
ment of  the  territory  is  $30,000,000,  yet  the  United  Verde  mine  at  Jerome  is  rated 
worth  that  sum.  and  pays  taxes  in  Yarapai  county  on  about  $300,000.  On  Jan.  aS. 
the  Governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  miners  of  .\ri/ona  to  form  a  miners'  associatlOl^ 
As  Arizona  has  now  a  population  of  nearly  100,000  and  the  citizens  arc  loyal  and 
patriotic.  Gov.  Murphy  recommended  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  Arizona  should  be  admitted  as  a  State;  that  all  public  lands  within  the 
territory  be  ceded  to  the  territory  or  State;  that  the  military  post,  "Whipple  Bar- 
rack." be  rc  established :  th.it  a  sum  l>e  apportioned  for  boring  artesian  wells;  that 
a  commission  be  appointed  for  ethnological  and  archaeological  research  in  the  terri- 
tory, that  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  judpes  be  increased,  and  also  those  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  There  was  no  outbreak  r  f  Indimis:  even  the  Apache  tribes  were 
quiet.  The  Arizonians  were  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers  in  Cuba 
and  distinguished  themselves  for  bravery.  TTie  President  by  proclamation  (May  10) 
•*t  apart  the  Prescott  Forest  Reserve  and  prohibited  settlement  there. 

National  Rcpresentatizc  and  State  Oncers.— The  newly  elected  Delegate  to  the 
.  Hou^c  of  Representatives  is  J.  F.  Wilson  (Dcm.).  from  Prescott.  The  Territorial 
Governor  (1899)  is  N.  O,  Murphy;  Secretary,  Charies  H.  Akers;  Treasurer.  F.  W, 
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Pembcrton;  Auditor,  G.  W.  Vickers;  Adjutant-General,  R.  A.  Lewis,  Attornev- 
Gcneral,  C  A.  Ainsworth;  Superintendent  of  Education,  A.  P.  Sherman  all  of 
whom  are  Republicans;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supi^ne  Court,  Webster  Street  *  Asso- 
ciates, Richard  E.  Sloan,  Fletcher  M.  Doan,  George  R.  Davis,  and  Clerk,  l!  Jotin- 
MB.  These  jurists  are  Republicans,  in  the  territorial  legislature  there  were  ja 
DmocM*  aod  14  Republicans. 

ABKAVSAS,  a  south  central  State  of  the  United  States  with  a  land  area  of 
53MS  *Q*  ^  Coital,  Little  Kock. 

/ffrtrir/hifr.— Offieiat  reports  for  the  calendar  year  1898  showed  a  notable  in- 
creaf*  in  the  yield  of  several  of  the  cercn!-.  c?pecially  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  The 
pnnoDal  crops  and  values  were:  com,  45.365,220  bushels,  $13,155,914;  wheat.  2,\-\^  - 
<»J^^J5«2i:  oats^  7.229,629.  $2fig6^;  potatoes.  1,964,922,  $1,080,707:  hay. 
ilS#>  torn,  Sm57.¥5:  and  rye,  24,077,  $iS.650-total  value,  $19,1^1.040  The 
cottoo  crop  of  1897-8  was  942.267  bales,  value.  $27,293,141  The  farm  animals. 
Jan.  I,  1899.  compnscd  234.506  horse- ;  145,504  mules;  196,808  milch  cows;  250.528 
oxen  and  other  cattle;  119.733  sheep;  and  1,280,120  swine— total  head,  2,227,289 

BMking— On  October  31,  1898  there  were  seven  national  banks  in  operation  and 
scvfn  in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,070,000;  circulation,  $252- 
324;  deposits  $2,099,492;  and  reserve  $549,051.  The  State  banks  on  June  30.  1808. 
Mbeied  37.  and  had  capital  11,502^524;  deposits  $3,540,852;  and  resources  $5.8%- 

£(/ijfa/i<>«.— At  the  close  of  the  school-year  1896-7  there  were  460  200  children  of 
ichool  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  316.270  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and 
I9S..S09  were  m  daily  attendance.  The  percentage  of  enroUment  by  races  was. 
P.  w''  ^'75  ;<:oJored  62.02.  There  were  5.617  white  teachers  and  1,564  colored! 
Public  school  property  exceeded  $1,845,375  in  value,  and  the  total  expenditures 
ttduding  payments  of  bonds,  were  $1,276,934.  of  which  $1,090,511  were  for  teachers' 
aUTK-s.  1  he  public  high  sr!,n(,ls  numbered  43,  and  had  106  teachers  and  2.480 
jwpils.  and  the  private  secondary  schools  27,  with  64  teachers  and  r.ooi  pupnT 
Jhcre  were  two  public  and  six  private  normal  schools,  with  a  total  of  546  students. 

I   ""V'"  ''""^  ^"^1  universities,  co-educational  and 

wmcn  only,  with  93  professors  and  instructors  and  i,6i8  students;  a  college  for 
Sriv^n'  'in\^  ^''/'''^  "Sectors  and  85  students;  and  a  law  Tchool, 
si    at  F^UJSl"*'***'"^  students.      The    .Arkansas    Industrial  Univ.r- 

S(ilmTi^r"'^^<^«^<^.  received  from  the  Federal  treasury 

«  umMln  li?-'  JI"?  '  r^-   ^"  'i?^         '^•^  ^3  pertedicals.  of  which 

*3  utrc  dailies  219  weeklies,  and  14  monthlies. 

nte  sli^  assessed  property  valuations  reached  their  highest  known  .ipyre- 

SJiA  %i??8!."  '  f  '"'"^""^'^  estimated  valuation  in  i8.)o  was  the  highest  on 
SS;_."*,  estate,  $117,873,253;  personal  property,  $59,- 

S^d  dob?  on^  n.  ;ti  ^""^  *  cL^***'  ^        ^"'^  ^-75  per  $i,<!oo.   Tfi4  total 

fn  th?S«'^^°te  ••^presented  l.y  bonds  and  ovcrrhic  interest. 

min^Z^:V?'I^  ?*3tement  for  the  biennial  period  ending  October  I, 

n  f  ^'''''^'^  at  the  time  of  writing,  •  ' 

and  n^au  ^v.^■lu?!f  M^*'*'  jong-disputed  debt  between  the  United  States 
Slate  held  bv  tL  irl^  'f  A"  overdue  coupons  of  the 

t«raed  oveX  tlf|^I^  gnvernment.  excepting  iC<,  that  are  to  be  paid  in  1000 
l^«d  for?hIm  ,?  '^.^"^  '^r^''^^-  T'^^y  a"'0"ntcd  at  their  face  value  to  $1,476,- 
^^UTeoo^  t  llT  Pf'^  J*'^  *he  Federal  io^- 

it^  clain  ,0  ;^nnn  ,  "^"t  °  !1,'"J??1  ^'^'^  settlement  the  State  had  to  sii7rcnder 
'»ndgrant  ra'ilnS  p'r  ^"'^  ^^.^h  had  been  patented  by  the  United  States  to 
<>»^^fe?"  ^"'^  Governor  Jones  objected  to  this,  but 

JTher  dSis  '  •  '"^       Arkansas  no  longer  rests  under  the  stipna  of  refusiiig  to 

wa.Tbouri'.j"^^"'^'"*'**^  »>y  officials  the  populatioo  on  June  30,  1898. 

"•"i^^ZTrlS^"  tL'^'h *  Democratic  Governor  in  Daniel  W.  Jones.  His  plu- 
stantial  majoriS.  ^  "5,  ^«"»Ocrats  also  elected  their  candidates  for  Congress  bv  sub- 
^f^f^t-bcarine  l^ndc  f  declared  itself  opposed  to  the  issuance  of  in- 

State  Icgislatare  S^n  P^rPpse  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 

The  election  thi^  •^^''-^IL^  '"-^  exception  of  two  Republicans  in  the  House. 
In  many  places  ih,.  L.-    *"««sting  in  many  way?  since  the  time  of  reconstruction. 

P<il!s    Firlv  {n  ?i  ""^^  ^"  '^'f^'^"  ^""^^  'ess  than  a  thousand  went  to 

i^?fi^hcradonfJ  J"k^'^*'"       _  Intcrstatehuod  Partisan  Convention  in  .s<»ssion  at 

the  admisMon  nf  u"^  petitioning  Congress  to  pass  an  enabling  act  providing 
•?scl,o>en  to  renrSLn,  ^11°?*  ^Ute.  Dennis  Flynn  (Rep.),  from  Guthrie. 
^  O^nVl  SZTJ^i^^*  «n  the  House  of  Representatit-es.  On  March  8. 
•*»«BiMiS«aS  •  ""^^"^^^  ^^^'^^e  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
»«aeo  Sixteen  in  every  township  to  conunon  school  purposes. 
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Witional  Representatives  and  State  Officers. — ^Tbc  Representatives  from  Arkansas 
are  ali  Ucniocrats :  Philip  D.  McCulloch,  John  S.  Little,  Thomas  C.  McRae,  William 
L.  Terry,  Hugh  A.  Dinsmorc,  S.  Brundigc,  Jr.  The  Senators  are  James  11. 
BeiT7f  from  Bcntonville,  and  Jamci  K.  Jones,  from  Washington,  both  Democrats. 
The  officers  of  the  State  arc:  Daniel  W.  Jones,  Governor:  Alex.  C.  Hull,  Secre- 
tary; Thomas  E.  Little,  Treasurer;  Clay  Sloan.  Auditor;  Jefferson  Davis, 
Attorney-General;  J.  J.  Doync,  Superintendent  of  Education;  Frank  Hili, 
Cotmnissioner  of  Agriculture;  and  J.  W.  Colquitt,  Land  Commissioner. 
Chief  IiiNtice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Henry  G.  Bunn  ;  Associates.  Simon  P.  Hughes, 
C.  D.  Wood,  B.  B.  Battle,  and  James  E.  Riddick ;  and  Clerk,  P.  D.  English.  In  the 
State  legislature  there  are  130  Democrats  and  2  Republicans. 

ARMENIA.  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  form  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Ar- 
menia comprises  the  three  vilayets  of  Erzcrum,  Diabekr,  and  Mamouret  ul  Azu^ 
together  with  the  districts  of  Van  and  Bitlis,  with  a  total  area  of  72,491  square  miles, 
and  an  estimated  population  of  2,472,400.  The  estimates,  however,  are  various  and 
the  figures  showing  the  area  and  population  can  not  be  relied  upon.  Some  place 
the  area  as  high  as  90,000  square  miles  and  the  population  as  hi^h  as  5,000^000. 
In  latter  years  large  numbers  of  the  Armenians  have  emigrated  owmg  to  the  mas- 
sacres and  have  scattered  themselves  throughout  the  cities  of  Russia  and  in  still 
more  distant  countries.  For  an  account  of  recent  aspects  of  the  Armenian  question 
see  the  article  Turkey. 

AB.MENIANS.  There  are  8,436  Armenians  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  consist  chiefly  of  single  men,  who  have  fled  to  thb  country  to  escape 
from  the  Turkish  rule,  to  earn  their  living.  Many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  silk- 
mills  of  New  Jersey;  hundreds  are  merchants,  weavers,  and  repairers  of  oriental 
rugs;  uthor.s  are  small  shop-keepers,  those  in  New  England  are  laborers,  and  those 
in  California  and  Texas  engage  in  agriculture.  There  are  also  a  number  of  lawyers, 
ministers,  and  doctors  (fifteen  Armenian  physicians  practise  in  New  York  City). 
Worcester.  Mass.,  is  their  centre:  other  communities  exist  in  Fresno,  Cat  ,  and 
Paterson,  Texas.  There  are  1500  in  New  York  City;  500  in  West  Hoboken;  800 
m  Worcester ;  300  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  and  400  in  Fresno,  Cal.  There  are  two 
sects:  the  Gregorians,  members  of  the  old  Armenian  church;  and  Evangelicals, 
those  connected  with  the  Protestant  communities  of  Turkey.  The  Gregorians  hohl 
services  in  New  York.  Worcester,  Providence,  and  Cambridge,  with  the  Right  Rev. 
J.  Larajian  as  their  bishop  and  general  pastor.  They  have  about  ten  libraries  and 
free  lecture  societies  for  the  educat  ion  of  their  young  men,  and  in  1898  they  col- 
lected $8,500  for  religious  and  charitable  work.  The  Evangelicals  have  a  church 
in  Worcester,  witii  25  members,  and  also  hold  services  in  about  twelve  other 
aties. 

ARMIES.    See  the  articles  on  the  separate  countries. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  UNION,  organized  in  Cincinnati,  in  1&S8,  has  nnw  170 
garrisons  with  an  estimated  membership  of  12.000,  consisting  of  men  who  have 
served  in  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  of  the  U.  S.  and  received  honorable 
discharges.  The  branches  are  called  garrisons  and  are  situated  at  militarj'  posts, 
on  board  war-ships,  or  at  naval  barracks.  A  circular  issued  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War  invites  all  honorably  discharged  men  from  any  branch  of  the  regu- 
lar service,  and  all  who  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Spain,  on  land  or  sea,  to 
join  this  Union  for  the  following  purposes:  To  provide  for  our  comrades  and 
shipmates  when  sick  or  in  distress,  to  bury  our  dead  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  dependents  of  our  departed,  and  to  secure  from  Congress  and  other  legislative 
bodies  the  enactment  of  laws  beneficial  to  our  comrades  and  shipmates."  National 
commander,  Henry  Shindler,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

ABT.   See  Music,  Painting,  ScuLm-RE  and  Arcu.kology. 

ABTESIAir  WATERS.  The  several  important  artesian  basins  of  the  western 
States  have  for  some  time  been  under  investigation  by  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  during  the  year  1898  this  work  has  been  continued  especiallv  in 
Nebraska,  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  points  considered  are,  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  location  of  water-bearing  beds,  extent  of  basin,  and  limits  of 
territory  m  which  artesian  flow  may  be  expected,  and  the  prospects  for  a  continued 
water  supply. 

In  southeastern  Nebraska,  agriculture  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  irrigation, 
but  >s  greatly  benefited  by  it.  This  region  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  plain?, 
and  the  underground  waters,  which  are  airailable,  occur  in  several  dfffetent  horiions. 
aae  series  of  water-bearing  sands  occurring  under  the  lowest  and  over  the  Pierre 
»  ^  f  P*^  °u  ^^"^^  water-bearing  beds  are  in  the  Dakota  sandstone,  but 
most  of  the  wells  occur  m  the  former.  In  South  Dakota  the  South  Dakota  sand- 
stone carries  a  large  volume  of  excellent  water  under  high  pressure,  which  is  availa- 
ue  over  a  wide  area,  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sute,  and  into  depressions  of  the  val- 
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lev  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  confluent  valleys.    The  head  is  alone  the  fnm  h;iio 
0/  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Rocky  Mountaini;  the  pressure  anSX^ad  din^nLwng 
to  the  southeast,  and  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the  State  there  is  no  flow    Tl,e  s-Tm? 
conditions  occur  in  noriheaslern  Nebraska,  and  probably  in  central  Nebra^k-*  I* 
pecially  on  the  lower  plains.  ta^iva,  c;.- 

A  curious  increase  of  underground  temperature  at  the  depth  of  the  wells  mn<tlv 
from  soo  to  1500  ft.  is  shown  by  the  temperature  of  their  water.  Thus  the  down 
wird  increase  of  heat  at  Fort  Randalo  is  one  degree  F  for  each  17'/  , 
the  whole  artesian  district  has  a  range  from  about  20  to  45  ft.  for  each  deert>p  In 
contrast  with  an  average  elsewhere  of  about  50  ft.  for  a  degree  The  causes  nf 
this  exceptional  condition  in  a  region  so  far  from  any  recent  volcanic  action  am 
nnd:>turbcd  by  organic  processes  are  not  yet  ascertained.   See  Irrigation 

ABT  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  established  in  1875  by  the  art  students  of  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  academic  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling 
and  composition.    The  board  of  control  consists  of  twelve  members  Presidenf' 
a«"iffe?ed   '    •  Secretary.  Alma  de  Mier.   Prizes  and  scholarships 

ASBESTOS.   The  production  of  thi=  mineral  in  1898.  was  18.000  tons    No  new 
mines  were  opened,  and  the  American  output  came  entirely  from  Georgia 

Botany  (paragraph  Systematic  Botany-Asia). 
ASIATIC  ASSOCIATION,  formed  in  New  York.  June  16.  ,898  to  foster  and 
sa  eguard  the  trade  and  comnicrcial  interests  of  the  citizens  of  The  UnitS  States 
a.d  others  associated  therewith  in  the  empires  of  China.  Japan   LdCorca  and 
dsewhere  in  Asia  or  Occanica.    President.  Everett  Fra7er  •  Vice-President  Sn\t,npl 
iS'oir^;'^"^-  O-        '500.  New  York)  Me^nbe^^^^^^^ 

i^TIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL,  founded  in  1784,  cons  sts  of  ord  na  y  fsso- 
a  e  orresponding  and  honorarj'  members.  The  socSy  owns  a  fine  Museum  and 
AsJ^a'^V'^J  ''"'1'  *he  series  Bibll^tlTlnZa 

ASPHATT        Pavements,  Pipe  Lines  and  Reservoirs. 

or  brea^tumb^us  limifnnT'  '!]^'"'^!,'  ''^^'^  form  known  as  maltha 

X  m iouT  name^^  ^"l^  .^"^  hard  asphaltum  which  is  known 

various  names  such  as  albcrtitc.  elatente.  gilsonite,  wurtzelitc,  lithocarbon. 

The  production  since  1890  has  been : 
Year. 

Short  tons.  Value. 

t8pi^ 40.841  $190,416 

1892     45.054  242,264 

l«93   87.680  445.375 

1894     47.779  372,232 

I»J5   60.570  353.400 

i8g6     68.163  348.281 

%     80,503  577.563 

  75.945  664,632 

^^Sn?:^Sn"Te^^^^^^  S"-'"'  'f'  asphaltum;  Kentucky  the  bituminous 
»"n-tah.  haJd  a"T)haltim  '"'"T'  1'"^^^*°".^  ^nd  sandstone;  and  Colorado 

•^-n  in  iCwere  n;^^^^^^^^^  g.lson.te  or  umtahite.    The  imports  of  asphal- 

'iad.  bnt  in  lesser  lmonn  rfJ    \r  -^''  '"J^  1392,770  and  came  chiefly  from  Trini- 

ASSEMBLY  optJt  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Europe, 

of  the  Prcsbvtcrian  rh,^r^^-  V'""  ''^'^''^^  ^''^^^'■^'^  ^^c  last  General  As.cmblv 
'^'"•D.C.mX'",  ''T''-  ^y^W^cc  Radcliffo.  Washing- 

Pl^'ladelphia  ^e^uJer  F       S-  ^i^^^'t^L^".  ^.'^^^^  President.  George  Tnakin 

^^m.  Schuylkill.  Pa    '      ^  "'PP'^  Philadelphia;  and  Cor.  Secretary.  Rev.  Joseph 

'ff  f  rSomiiTwerc  •  %l  A?"^'-''  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Alexander  Ced  cie  ^-  .n^P^i  S'^t^""'  P^"^-i"<^-  Ky..  Moderator;  Rev.  W.  A. 
J"'-  E  N  Hutchin  on  i^r'''x^T  ^■y^''^'  L""'^-  Permanent  Clerk.  Prcsi- 
^•C;  SecretaVv  aSd  IprH^^^^^^^^^  :  Vice-President.  T.  B.  Shearer.  Davidson. 

ASSOCUTTSw  r.^^  Charlotte.  N.  C 

"g»"i^cd  in  ,3  W  ,  fi         ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE.  AMERICAN. 
F.  W.  pXam  V;.,?  ."?'^"ibers.    President,  Wolcott  Gibbs.  Newport;  Secre- 
ZooLocicAi  SoaW^i  /  '  T'reasurer,  R.  S.  Woodward,  New  York. 

Kfaph  Botanical  Societies)  ^^""^^"^    American  Association),  and  notAXV  (para- 

^^o^K  fj?,^         ^"^^^^  C^^E  0^  INEBBIATES,  AMERI- 

•070.    Membership  consists  of  superintendents  and  physicians  of 
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inebriate  asylums  and  others  interested  m  stadjhn  ^n^bnc^r  as  a  doeaac.  Last 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City,  October  20,  1898.  FFesittent,  L.  D. 
Mason,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary.  T  I).  Crothers,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBIC  AN  ANATOMISTS,  organized  September  17, 
1888  •  meets  annually  in  December.  President,  B.  G.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary,  D.  S.  Umb,  M.  D.,  800  loth  t  ,  N  W  .  Washington,  D.  C 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES,  organized  at  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn,,  May  21,  1890,  for  the  full  consideratiun  of  medical  education  in  this 
country  and  measures  for  its  improvement.  Next  annual  meeting  at  Columbus, 
O.,  in  June,  1899.  President,  H.  O.  Walker,  M,  Secretaxy,  Bayard  Holmes,  M. 
D.,  103  Slate  St.,  Chicago,  IlL   

AS80GZATI0K  OT  AHEBIGAIT  PHYSZGIAJni,  organised  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  in  1886.  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  and  practical  medicine.  Next  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May  1899.  President.  G.  Baumgartcn.  M.  D.. 
St  UmiIs,  Mo.;  Secretary,  Henry  Htin»  M.  D.,  149  Washington  ave.,  Albany.  N  ^ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS  OF  HOSPITALS  FOB  THE 
INSANE,  organized  in  1895.  Last  annual  meeting  at  Mendota,  Wis^  in  October 
1808.  President,  Geo.  A.  Post.  M.  D.;  Secretary,  Irwin  H.  Heff.  M.  D.,  Pontiae. 
IV'xh. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  QENITO-URINASY  SUBGEONS,  AMERICAN,  organ- 
ized in  New  York,  October  16,  to  promote  the  study  of  genito  urinary  and  venereal 

diseases.  The  next  annual  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  1899.  Presi- 
dent, James  Bell,  M.  D.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. ;  Secretary,  Wm.  K.  Otis,  M.  D.,  5  W.  50th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE  INSITBANCE  MEDICAL  DIBECTQRS  OF  AMER- 
ICA, organized  May,  1889,  with  the  object  of  promoting  medical  science  as  appliwi 
to  life  insurance.  Last  annual  meeting  at  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Catiada.  President,  H. 
C.  Tabb,  M  D  ,  Richmond,  Va.;  Secretary.  O.  H.  Rogers.  M.  D.,  346  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  _ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MSDICAL  OFFIGEBS  OF  AMESIOAV  nrBTirU- 
TIONS  FOR  IDIOTIC  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  PERSONS,  publishes  an  official 
organ,  the  Journal  of  Psycho-AsthetUcs,  at  Faribault,  Minn.  President,  Mary  A. 
Dunlap.  M.  D.,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  Secretary.  A.  C.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MILITARY  SURGEONS  OF  THE  IT.  S.,  organized  in  1891. 
President,  J.  D.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Secretary,  James  E.  PUcher, 
M.  D.,  Major  U.  S.  A. 

ASSOCIATION  OE  OBSTETRICIANS  AND  GYN-ffiCOLOGISTS,  AMERI- 
CAN, organized  in  1888,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  of  abdominal  surgery, 
obstetrics,  and  gynecology.  Next  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  the  time 
being  left  to  the  executive  counci  1.  President.  Edward  J.  lU.  M.  D. ;  Secretary.  Wm. 
W.  Potter,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A8BOCIATIOK  OF  fHTBXCIAKS  AHD  SUBOBOSTS.  AKBBIOAH.  organ- 
ized at  Indi.Tiiapolis,  Ind.,  in  October,  1894.  Delegates  are  appointed  by  State 
societies  of  any  school  nf  medicine.  Any  physician  may  become  a  member.  Presi- 
dent, Wm.  D.  Gentry.  M.  D..  Chicago,  III;  Secretary.  R.  C  Kelacy.  M.  D.,  aii 
Ohio  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

ASTEROIDS.    See  AsTROxoMic  Ar.  Pkogrkss. 

A8T0B  LZBBABT.    See  New  York  Public  Library. 

A8TBONOKZ0AL  FB0OBB88  during  the  ybak  1898.   In  the  following  pages 

wo  have  given  a  very  brief  account  of  the  advances  made  in  the  more  important  de- 
partments of  astronomy.  Technical  details  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
but  references  have  been  added  that  will  enable  the  reader  who  may  desire  more 
complete  information  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  various  investigations. 

The  Sotw  Parallax  has  been  the  subject  of  very  extensive  researches  during  re- 
cent years,  and  tiiese  have  liecn  almost  completely  published  in  18^.  It  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  refer  to  the  scientific  importance  of  an  extremely  precise  determination 
of  this  quantity,  beyond  reminding  the  reader  tiiat  measuring  the  solar  paraOax  is 
really  only  another  term  for  measuring  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  This 
is  the  fundamental  unit  of  distances  in  astronomy.  Upon  it  depend  directly  all  our 
BOtions  as  to  the  magnitude  or  extension  of  the  solar  system,  and  indeed  of  the  uni- 
verse m  general  But  tlio  solar  parallax  problem  is  not  only  the  most  important 
one  in  fnndaniental  astronomy:  it  is  also  perhaps  the  one  offering  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  solution.  Astronomical  instruments  enable  us  to  submit  to  actual  measure- 
ment only  the  directions  in  space  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  never  their  distances. 
These  latter  most  )ye  obtained  by  computation  from  measured  directions  or  angles, 
.   and  for  tUspuxfOfieMiM  baseline  is  mdispeDaaUc^  The  laiBcat  yosstblc  terrestrial 
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bas^Iule  IS  of  course  a  complete  diaineter  of  the  earth.  Yet  so  small  is  even  thi^ 
coopared  with  the  distance  of  the  sun.  that  it  would  subtend  an  angle  of  only  atort 
eighteen  seconds  of  arc  to  an  imaginary  observer  at  the  sun's  centre  When^ 
reflect  that  an  :.:,g,c  of  one  second  corresponds  to  only  three-tenths  of  an  inch  I? 
a  distance  ot  one  nuJe,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  extieme  mimiteness  of  £e  wth^s 
diameter  as  seen  from  the  sun.  ™^  earui  s 

It  is  never  possible,  of  course,  to  get  a  complete  diameer  of  the  earth  for  a  h».^ 
me,  but  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  to  come  as  near  «s  PoSible  to  s^' 
fy:ng  this  >,  eal  condu.on.  hor  many  years  observarions  of  tSn"ts^f  Venus  were 
considered  the  most  favorable  means  of  measurinir  the  small  anm^i^r  ^^^rf 
of  dinc^n  of  the  son's  centre  as  seen  from  oppositc^idc^  ouL  elrth  No IxSSJse 
was^pied,  especially  for  tlie  trail  its  of  1874  and  1882  to  secur<.tr^r»  f * 
senratlS.  Yet  although  tlu-  various  civilSd  governments  o^^^^^  tt 
numerous  and  most  claboraicly  equipped  observing  exn*.Hi»Jnnc  fll    1,  1  ■  ^ 

fltaemlioiB  of  the  requisite  precision.    Oi  late  years  two  other  m^MV«)i«  1,,  k 
pretty  generally  agree!  upon  as  the  best.    The  firs?^s  haLl  uZJTt^^J*u''A 
stam  of  the  aberration  of  light.    It  is  known  that  ii  diJelfionfrn  u hiT'^"*''' 

curate.  It  is  nLpT^rv  IJ.  i  ^'"1?'^        practice,  and   also   very  ac- 

favorably  Vtuat  5  r'o  bTer^l^ion  Zf.U  '^^'^  ''"'^  ''^^ies  is 

r^m  to  the  neigl  bonng  siill^  s^^^^^  l^tVu  l'^''^*'*  ^^^^  '^'^^^opi^ally  with 
5<natorics  situated  very  f^^i      *u      ^^.u  simultaneously  at  two  ob- 

ijnall  stars  in  both  Ks  is  c?o^ J ^''^  '^^"^i^^ 

win  not  be  auhe  the  L  /  ^''^l  "'^  position  determined  for  the 
position  of  rdisVannoinMn  ??  n^V  ^'^'^  observatories.  It  is  like  fixing  the 
fte entire  length  oTuir^^^iiaht^H^  '"u'^^^^'  °"'>'  ^^^^  ^'^''^  ^^'^  base-line  is 

ac,  .*  a  Swnce  of  the  planet  from  tl.f  ^r^nl, 


>rics.    As  a  result 


we  arnVe  a  '  I  pn?u  I  "^''^^^'■onl  existing  geodetic  surveys  of  the  earth 
ordinary  pX«^,\.^^  "l-^^;^!^^^^^^  of  the  planet's  distance.^  But  from  the 

}e  planetoid  s  orbit   We   °n  fi^^  T  '^'^  ^^-""'^d  elements  of 

Kepler's  laws,  the  dWr^ce  of       .1  ^-V^  ''"'P'^^  computation  based  on 

J^ce  from  the  sun    Knowing  thitr^t^  the  latter's 

»?a«frDm  the  special  It  between  the  earth  and  planetoid 

'"n  from  theory,  we  ^^^^  ^"'^      ^""""^^      ^'^'^  ^'^^^"^^^^  >arth- 

«fnbmedwithoJfa,oSSdte??^f.  ^^^Z?'"^'      "earth-sun"  in  miles.  This. 

«to compute  the  a^U  ^!  »he  terrestrial  radius  in  miles,  enables 

^  the  solar  parallax  ^  *"  observer  in  the  $un.-in  other 

"«w  these  two 


"'"'^t  in  the  preS  ?S  L^ll         °^  determining  the  parallax  are  of  peculiar 
«^  Practical  aSpIicatUf  of  Wif  ^'  !u  ^T"  i'"^''^  ^'^^^^^^^         th«  «S"lt  of  elabo- 
^.method  has  ken  pu"  in  oi^'ir^°^^  been  published.   The  plane- 

"K'n  cooperation.   By  thS*  £2^°"  ^^.^^  '"^  *h^"  twenty-five  observatories,  act- 


^^P^il'^c^SSSSS^h  «^  aberration  have  been  made 

'''™«»  with  the  ttudjr  of  latitude  vaiittiom  to  which  we  shaU 
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have  occasion  to  refer  again  below.  But  it  will  be  of  interest  here  to  show  the  rela- 
tive importance  or  "weight,"  of  the  various  parallax  methods.  The  latest  general 
work  of  high  authority  on  the  Fundamental  Constants  of  Astronomy  is  by  Simon 
Newcomb,  and  wa^  published  at  Washington  as  recently  as  1895.  Professor  New- 
oomb  assigned  the  luUuwing  "weights,"  or  relative  degrees  of  precision: 

From  the  aberration  constant   weight  68 

From  the  planetoid  method   weW  ao 

Six  other  methods  combined   weight  35 

Newcomb  was  already  at  that  time  in  possession  of  preliminary  results  of  Gjll's 

researches,  communicated  to  him  in  advance  of  publication.  But  since  his  writing, 
several  important  series  of  aberration  dtlcrniinatiuns  have  been  made  public,  and 
the  results  exhibit  certain  small  discordances  among  themselves,  which  will  proba- 
bly tend  to  discredit  somewhat  the  aberration  method,  and  consequently  to  enhance 
the  relative  weight  of  the  planetoid  method.  We  shall  see  farther  on  also  that  the 
latter  method  will  probably  gain  greatly  from  the  discovery,  quite  recently,  of  a  new 
planetoid,  much  more  favorably  situated  for  parallax  determinations  than  any  previ- 
ously known.  . 

The  final  result  for  the  solar  parallax  at  present  accepted  by  astronomers  m  general 
is  8''.8o,  correspondmg  to  a  distance  of  92,789,000  miles  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun- 

Measurement  of  the  Apparent  Shape  of  the  Among  the  minor,  but  interest- 

ing, researches  of  the  year  is  one  by  Deichmiiller  of  Bonn,  having  for  its  rather  re- 
markable object  the  direct  measurement  of  the  apparent  vault  of  the  heavens  If 
this  be  found  to  differ  at  all  from  a  hollow  half-sphere,  it  must  be  the  result  of  some 
form  of  optical  illusion.    Now  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  moon  appears  much 
larger  when  near  the  horizon  than  it  does  high  up  in  the  sky.    This  must  of  course 
be  due  to  an  analogous  optical  illusion.   The  common  explanation  is  that  when  the 
moon  is  low  down  in  the  sky,  the  observer  has  a  better  opportunity  to  compare  it 
with  surrounding  trees,  houses,  or  other  terrestrial  objects.    This  explanation  ts, 
however,  quite  insufficient.    Deichmiiller  tried  the  following  plan  with  great  success. 
A  terrestrial  point  easily  visible  at  night  was  selected,  such  as  a  lifht  in  the  top  of  a 
steeple.    The  observer  then  simply  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  on  Uie  K^J^*™ 
that  some  bright  star  seemed  to  him  to  be  vertically  over  the  steeple.    This  cottld  be 
accomplished  easily  by  walking  towards  or  away  from  the  steeple.    The  star  would 
then  seem  to  travel  along  also  in  the  direction  of  the  steeple  or  awMr  from  it,  and 
would  finally  seem  to  be  just  over  it.   The  exact  time  was  then  noted,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  observer  from  the  foot  of  the  steeple  measured.    A  simple  calculation 
from  the  time  of  the  observation  gave  the  angular  altitude  above  the  horizon  of  the 
star  at  the  instant  of  observatton.   Using  the  distance  to  the  steeple  as  the  base 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  the  angular  altitude  of  the  star  as  the  base  angle,  it 
was  easy  to  compute  the  long  side  trigonometrically.    This  would  then  be  the  appa- 
rent distance  of  the  star  in  linear  measure.  And  since  the  star  is  set  at  a  certain 
point  on  the  vault  of  the  sky  apparently,  we  have  also  the  distance  of  one  point  of 
that  vault.    Thus  a  series  of  apparent  rarfit  of  the  sky  were  obtained,  corresponding 
to  all  sorts  of  angular  altitudes.    The  results  were  surprisingly  accordant  among 
themselves,  showing  the  method  of  observation  to  be  capable  of  considerable  pre- 
ciskm.  They  brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that  the  apparent  shape  of  the  sky 
is  not  spherical,  but  that  it  is  considerably  flattened  at  the  top.    In  other  words,  the 
sky  seems  much  further  away  from  us  near  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith  directly 
overhead.   And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  moon  appears  big  in  the  horizon.  For 
with  a  constant  angular  magnitude,  it  would  ol  course  appear  biggest  when  pro- 
jected on  the  "most  distant"  part  of  the  sky. 

This  investigation  of  Deichmiiller's  is  important  for  oCher  reasons  ill  addition 
to  the  great  interest  that  attaches  to  the  study  of  all  forms  of  optical  illusion.  It  is 
evident  that  quite  a  series  of  celestial  observations  will  be  influenced  by  any  differ- 
ence that  may  exist  in  our  estimation  of  size  and  form  in  difTi  rent  parts  of  the  sky. 
Thus  an  eSect  would  be  seen  in  observations  o£  meteor  paths,  shape  of  comet  s 
tails,  aurora  observations,  and  especially  obsenrfttiMM  of  the  zodiacal  light. 

Asfrn-photof^raphy  — In  no  dep.irtmcnt  of  astronomy  has  development  in  recent 
years  been  so  marked  as  in  the  application  of  photographic  processes  of  observation. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  nttldi  to  say  that  they  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  enter  into 
very  active  ctmipetition  with  direct  eye  observing.  Now  the  use  of  photography 
can  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view.  Of  course  it  was  to  be  expected  raat 
the  sensitive  plate  would  be  tried  in  the  telescope  just  as  soon  as  photography  itself 
became  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  scientific  men.  So  the  use  of  the 
plate  for  the  simple  pictorial  purposes  of  so-ofied  descriptive  astronomy  could  not 
fail  to  become  very  general.  In  short,  die  photograph  is  admirably  adapted  for  find- 
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ing  out  what  the  heavenly  bodies  look  like,  and  to  fix  their  outlines  form  etc  R.,. 
mat  the  plate  should  also  come  to  occupy  a  most  prominent  oosi  ion  in  fhT'nC 
of  precise  measurement  was  indeed  not  to  be  exocctcd  or\t  fil^     .  ^  astronomy 
a.cly.  And.  if  photography  had  accomplished  nothhig  no?   than  w£t  "ifhT^T''- 
for  descriptive  astronomy,  ue  should  nevertheless  rank  it  amont  tiT  ^^"^ 
weapons  in  the  armory  of  the  astronomer     Vi   but  necessTn^fo^inT.°^  P^^"""^"' 
amin-  a  scries  of  eye  and  hand  drawings  of  sonie  totiM  fnl?/ «  i-  ex- 
different  skilled  obsmers  at  the  same  ti^e  to  ?ome  at  on?i  fn^^'P'^'  ^J^*^*^"*^^  ^y 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  obtain  correcTinforr^a  fon  in  this  wiy'  The"''°" 
lines  of  the  corona  and  prominences  will  sometimes  differ  In  lr^^L  .7 »  ^^""^ 
hardly  belive  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  delTneare  the  oi^ec^''  S^fiin  r' 

are  the  senses  and  the  powers  of  execution  of  pvpn  th^  .^^^»  i  •  1 1  "°J*^9'-  •^'O  fallible 
But  let  the  photographic  plate  be  sS  ted  for  the  eye  and  h'nd  n^f i'!^^?''^^^- 
changed.  We  obtain  a  faithful  picture,  drawn  bv  Na1ul'/o  ^"^^^ 
exact  to  leave  to  future  generations  of  imeTtieators  n  "  P?"^'''  ^^'^^thing 

solving  some  of  the  problems  for  wh  ch  we  ,fow  lack  tt  <li  P^^P^^^^^^^  in 
material.  '^^"^        essential  observational 

.  aU  it.  is  the  most  exact  instrume,  t  ie  know  of  fir  '  l-'^^  ^'^^'ometcr,  as  we 
sky.  Vet  we  must  qualify  that  "Stement  he  e  foJ  th^nh"  '"^^  measurements  on  the 
with  subsequent  meUuremenfunTr^he  compound  riicrn.rnn^'"'^''.!!  '^^'"^'"^^ 
very  nearly  an  equal  place.  No  one  can  sav  wMrh  wTi  7  ^^1'  "  ^8'""'"?  to  claim 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  when  nhnfn<^rW,  '  stand  first  a  generation  hence, 

it^lf  in  exact  astronomy    Bu^pelhSSs  the  yea^  ^^'^  havejrst  asserted 

cvtensive  scries  of  phofographic  result,  of  th/ t,^if  -^"^  publication  of  an 

rived  from  excellent  Ztographs  of  ?he  Hn  Pi^^T  precision.  These  were  de- 
Rutherfurd  in  New  York  Tcheiner  of  filr  in  "'k^^'      '^^^  ^"^  ^^73  by 

|n  wh.ch  the  equality  of  the  phTog^aphPc^   s^^  'he  first 

be  said  to  have  been  conclusively  demonstrated  Tt  h^c  i  /^f  heliometer  may 
few  years  by  numerous  other  series  of  s^nfSsfprnL  "^^^  followed  in  the  last 
•  extensive  mass  of  material  U  hlil^  J ^f^l.  f  u  L  "^<^^^^"^es,  so  that  we  may  say  an 
precision,  and  of  the  las  imLrtan^c.^n^.^^^^^^^  photography  material  of  the  highest 
cf  the  minute  inter  steHar  motion^  ?  %  astronomy.  For  it  is  only  by  a  .ftudy 
the  limits  of  human  tti^to  throw  sL^  HeS^'unon'rh'  '^^^  '"^Z  ^^^P^'  -'^^iJ 
•he  greater  universe  that  lies  blvond  l^.r  IS^     ?  Problems  of  motion  within 

vast  cosmic  problems  that  exnanH  onM  -      m"  ^y^^^""-    ^uch  are  in  truth  the 

have  won  for  astronomy  h^tle  Wen  of  "^'"^^ '^"'^h.^'^e  problems  that 

^at  wc  must  look  for  our  oh\prvnH^«t^  .  sciences."  It  is  to  photography 
<Joubtless  give  us  equal  or  steriof  ore 'is^n  '^t^  ^^'^^        heliometfr  ?aX 

fciual  use  as  to  render  hopeless  he  noss  S;  '^r'?'?'^^-^  ^°  "^tich  more  labor  in 
touching  the  surface  of  throrob  om     q ';J  ^  '"^''^  ^'^^     than  merely 

can  be  secured  only  by  the  discussinn'.f^^^^T  ^^'"^^^^^  generalizations,  and  these 

SUlJar  Parallax  b7photolrZf^^^  ThJl?  '"^ff^^  observations. 

«'vedaquickening  impX  from  ^^^^  P^'"^"^'^        '^kewise  re- 

have  explained  under  ^o/afpSAth  °^  Photographic  processes.  We 

•^«ured  by  using  as  Tbase  Hn^/h.  I  f  O"""  distance  from  a  heavenly  body  can  be 
ones  on  the  earth.   Of  cour  ^  the  .tH^  "^'^^'^  ^«P=^^^^^d  observa! 

PJfed  w,th  distances  n^,on  ?hTearth  that  ibi  are  so  excessively  great  as  com- 

":'re  terrc.triai  diameter  shrink^  in.^  V  i'  f'*'^*'  •"'^^5''^  "-'^""^^  utilized.  The 
«he  space  dividing  us  from  onr  v.™  ^'''^'^  >nsignificance  when  compared  with 
»ecan  fortunately  in  tU  case  hav-  r-n^r'  T'^^^^^  ^^^'^  B"t 

7  ot  the  diameter  of  the  ?Sth'?nH  >  ^?  I  hasc-line.    We  can  make 

'he  slight  displacement  around  the  sun.    In  other  words,  we  can 

15f  '        ^^^-^  oppS?'si^"es  Ttr      .1^^^'^^^"'-  "'^^^^^•'^d  at  interns 

H."^'^^<=nough  to  Sfto  cxhihi?  ^  J  ear  hs  orb.t.  Very  few  sta^s  have  been 
v^rt  T.'^  the  one  mentioned  B.u  th  ^'^^u  ^'^Pl'-^ccment.  even  wuh  so  large  a 
^•'ona  facilities  afforded  hv  nh«7.      l^""  ""^V,      "°  ^""^t  that  the  enlarged  ob^er- 

c!a^/^t^^-  """"  ^ 

Sm  'h*^"'"*'*^^^^^^^^^^  ^7'^''""  instrument  may  have  to 

n!  ''^  Pasi^age  (07'^.  ^^    '^"'''  Instrument  is  used  for  noting  the 

auen,p,  1,3,  f^^^  )  across  the  meridian  of  the  cbservalory 

J  njmc„is.  The  onlvXfficuhv  ^P''''i°^'■^P''y  ^o*"  'he  eye  in  the  u.sc  of  such 

i  br  f 'hat  obscrS  on^aX?'"''^. '°  ^e  a  lack  of  sufficiently  sen- 
«^bnl  meLi?e  arrnow  h.-P^'  °!:'^  '°  ^'^'•^  °f  ^'"'^^  considcr- 

oSi  u  "r"^^  wmplete  succ«^  ;n  ♦    '"^  ^i^^"  '°  "^'^^^^  'his  trouble,  and  we  may 
S  her  photography  in  an  approaching  edition 

ere  only  call  attention  in  passing  to  the  immense  advances  made  in  the 
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discovery  of  planetoids  since  the  introduction  of  photography.  ^  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  tlic  paragraph  Planetoids  in  the  procnt  article  for  a  brief  account  of  these 
amazing  discoveries  culminating  in  tlic  intercsiing  planet  D  Q.  now  known  to  be  our 
nearest  permanent  neighbor  in  space,  with  the  smgic  exception  of  our  moon. 

A  number  of  comets  have  also  been  discovered  by  photography,  and  reference  is 
made  to  some  of  them  under  the  licading  of  Comets,  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  photographic  methods  not  only  permit  tlie  discovery  of  these 
objects,  but  also  famish  a  means  of  determinating  their  positions  and  orbits  with 
greater  facility  and  precision  than  could  be  attaimd  by  the  older  methods. 

The  Cape  Photographic  Durchmustcrung,  and  the  Astro-phutograpluc  Catalogue 
of  the  Heavens. — ^Decidedly  the  most  complete  triumph  of  photography  in  astron- 
omy has  been  accomplished  by  the  partial  publication  this  year  of  Gill  and  Kapteyn's 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  i'hotographic  Durchmustcrung.   The  following  is  a  brief  ac- 
count of  this  great  undertaking.    In  the  year         a  very  bi  iglit  comet  appeared  in 
the  sky,  and  was  especially  conspicuous  in  the  southern  lienusphere.   It  was  so 
bright  ttiat  the  Idea  occurred  to  Gtll  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  observatory  that  it 
miglit  actually  be  possible  to  photograph  it.    Having  no  special  photographic  appa- 
ratus, he  called  to  his  aid  a  neighboring  portrait  photographer  named  Allis.  An 
ordinary  portrait  camera  was  employed  by  them,  and  for  convenience  in  mounting 
it  was  simply  strapped  to  the  tube  of  an  ordinary  visual  telescope  in  the  observatory. 
With  this  apparatus  they  obtained  wliat  is  believed  to  be  in  all  probability  the  earli- 
est snccesalnf  comet  photograph.    In  examining  the  resulting  negative,  Giil  -  atten 
tion  was  especially  attracted  to  the  extraordinarily  large  numlK-r  of  stars  appearing 
on  the  plate  as  minute  points  or  dots.   Of  course  stellar  photographs  had  been  made 
successl\illy  long  before  that  time  by  Rutherfurd  ami  oilurs.  lint  it  was  from  the 
comet  pliotograph  of  1S82  that  Gill  first  got  the  inspiration  tliat  has  led  to  an  enter- 
prise destined  to  figtire  as  the  crowning  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  astro- 
nomical .science.    This  is  the  astro-photographic  catalogue  and  chart  of  the  heavens, 
which,  however,  only  came  to  be  undertaken  after  the  Durchmustcrung  was  well 
under  way.    This  term  is  German,  but  it  has  been  naturalized  in  scicntiiic 
English.    It  was  first  used  to  describe  Argelander's  great  catalogue  of  stars  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  sky.    Argclander  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  have  an  enumeration  or  census  of  all  the  stars  in  the  sky,  down  to  a  given 
magnitude.    His  plan  was  to  make  it  complete  as  to  numbers,  even  if  it  should  be 
impossibte  to  give  more  than  a  rough  approximation  to  the  positions  of  the  stars  on 
the  sky.    Time  has  abiuulantly  proved  the  correctness  of  Argelander's  ideas.  Other 
star-catalogues  have  arrived  at  high  precision,  but  have  been  limited  necessarily  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  stars.   Human  powers  of  endurance  are  Insutncient 
to  apply  the  more  delicate  processes  of  very  exact  observation  to  numbers  of  stars 
running  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.    Exact  catalogues  have  their  uses:  and  are 
indeed  the  most  important  of  all.   Yet  Argelander's  idea  of  completeness  as  to  num- 
bers at  some  sacrifice  of  precision  has  rendered  possible  many  statistical  and  other 
researches  of  far-reaching  importance  in  r.tellar  astronomy.   But  Argelander  and  his 
successor  Schonfeld,  observing  at  Bonn  in  Germany,  were  able  to  carry  their  survey 
of  the  heavens  only  a  short  way  beyond  the  northern  half.   Gill,  in  his  observatory 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  far  south  of  the  equator,  saw  the  possibility  of  extending 
Argelander's  work  to  the  south  pole  l)y  means  of  photography.    To  have  so  ex- 
,   tended  it  by  the  visual  methods  that  were  used  by  Argelander  would  have  required  a 
greater  exi»enditure  of  time  and  labor  than  could  have  been  spared  from  other  and 
more  pressing  work.    But  a  small  photographic  telescope  was  procured,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  scientific  photographer  who  was  summoned  from  England  (C.  Ray 
Woods)  a  complete  collection  of  plates  of  the  southern  sky  was  made.    Gill  found 
in  Kapteyn  of  Groningen,  Holland,  an  efficient  collaborator.   The  negatives  were 
sent  to  Groningen,  and  were  there  measured  by  Kapteyn.  The  resulting  cata- 
logue will  fill  three  large  quarto  volumes,  two  of  which  have  been  published  by 
the  British  government.    It  was  found  that  the  catalogue  possesses  greater  com- 
pleteness even  than  Argelander's.    For  the  fallible  human  eye  cannot  avoid  omitting 
a  star  now  and  then,  while  the  photographic  plate  of  course  is  never  subject  to  any 
such  error. 

But  the  DurcJimuslerungt  as  we  have  said,  is  not  to  be  the  only  result  of  Gill's  1882 
comet  photograph.  It  lemed  to  him  that  it  might  also  be  possible  to  attempt  a 
new  star-catalogue  which  should  satisfy  the  condition  of  high  precision  as  wefl  as 
that  of  completeness  as  to  numbers,  provided  the  cooperation  of  many  observatories 
could  be  secured.  So  vast  an  undertaking  can  be  rendered  possible  only  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  astronomers  and  many  observatories.  As  the  result  of  pre- 
liminary  correspondence,  a  meeting  to  consider  the  subject  was  called  at  Paris 
by  the  French  government  in  1887.  Delegates  from  all  the  civilized  nations  attended. 
It  was  decided  that  the  proposed  photographic  catalogue  of  precision  should  really 
be  madc^  so  that  it  might  stand  for  all  time  as  the  loundatKm  of  future  research 
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ui  sidereal  astronomy-truly  a  fitting  legacy  to  those  who  shall  follow  thi.  closine 
I9lh  century.  No  less  than  eighteen  observatories  are  taking  a  part  m  his  work 

V'^Jt^JT^''' T''  "f  '^'^  Srcui  catalogue  have  bee  made! 

to  some  Of  the  participating  observatories  the  measurement  of  the  plLcs  has  also 
been  eooimenced  W  e  may  then  hope  to  chronicle  the  appearance  of  tTie  fi?st  instaff 
mem  of  this  greatest  of  catalogues  at  no  veiy  distant  dale.  For  the  presen?we  4  "" 
content  oursdycs  with  merely  calling  attention  to  the  general  principLs  of  thrworlc 
which  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  most  claborat,-  a  tr  r  tnical  onernHnn  th»  ™«S 
hasyet^en  All  the  plates  for  the  catalogue  are  being  made  n  dS  e^so  ?hat°th2 
whnle  face  of  the  sky  will  be  covered  twice.    No  less  than  44.108  p  ates  VS?!  ne^! 

MlfeM  »-„T&  t^^-^-  2  Si 

For  the  myriad  stars  of  still  lower  brilHancv  a  further  ttrif^  u  u 

5**  ".J*?^  measnrement.  Such  would  invo  ve  an  amount  of  lahnr  ^rti^^ilZt 
Sr!5f.fl'"r/''\°^  governmental  cooperXn  T^ey iSl  iSs^ir^n^ 

Z^Xts^.^^^:^,^^  '""^  distribution^  ^tronomeTa  III  SJaJ'SS 
With  this  very  brief  account  wc  arc  compdlrd  to  dismiss  the  imrior'-mt  «,kJ«^ 

hplnst^u.  de  France.  To^es  I  ^^t's^i^PTplZJlipt^^^^ 

4i«  f  ?tr^^  department  of  the  science  of  astronomy  wfll  be  treated  tmder 

wiSe^reat  Ycrk^^^^  "If  -  discoveries  made  by  Barnard 

Wtherto'lftS  .         .  r  ^^^^     ^'lould  have  escaped  notice 

^  ttOK  a  great  amount  of  attention  has  always  been  given  to  the  brigh!  S 

tory  of  thrUm-TMSTof  r^^  remembered  that  when  the  great  Ycrkes  observa- 
"Winhtr  B? iimmN??T  x  *  Chicajjo  was  formally  opened  in  August  l807  a  larire 
S?7nd  t!H^?*;n  r'''""-  '"'^  a^'^.o-Phy^icists  were  invitfd  to  ?o  Ch^ 
Sriesof  contence^  '^^^'^  include  a 

Iwof  distiiwuishtd  ml!?^  wcent  researcfies.  It  turned  out  that  a  very  large  num- 
tR«htSSfconferenc^  °?  the  Chicago  authorities*  and  « 

wrted  with  the  opcSe  ccrei^^^^^^  interesting  of  the  various  functions  con- 

50  important  to  Z  ltteJin^^?!^  ****  new  observatory.  In  fact,  they  seemed 
^^nencc  to  the  dea  Kjin J^^^  ^'-"^  give  a  certain  p«-. 

Accordingly,  an  invitation  w^.  T^  ^  conferences  by  holding  them  once  every  ySr. 
•»king  asUnom  ?  'InTas  ro  n^vl?,"/  ^'        observatory  of  Harvard  UnlJeSity, 

'^ded  by  persona    anenH.n       ?  ,?  P^tS'"'"'-  '^"^  ninety-twu  persons 

otWs  who  were  Sen  ''!f-  "^'.''^''^  conferences,  and  a  number  of 

«a«hes  in  mami.^ript  whtl^  v  '"JP^***  ^y  sending  re- 

"Vosstble  here  to  entSr  iito  ^  ZZt  conference  and  discussed.    It  is 

the  most  imoortant  iiS^^"''"^''-.".''^        "'•'^">"  '"tcresting  papers  presented. 
^^'^^■dcrtheeSrhment  ^  '''^^S  committee  to 

"I'ttec  consists  of  Professors  Pi.iLT-    ^'^'"eV^'^l!.  ''^^^'Cty-   The  com- 

I«  reported  to  the  confrr^^l /iS^"'}^^  Newcomb  and  ^^n^lev. 

««t|nued  as  a  council  to^LP^'^''*^  P'*"?      formation  for  the  societv.  and  was 
f  haveapcrmanem  artrSmS^      organization     That  the  United  States  will  at 
niere  Probability    The7e  r?n  h  has  therefore  now  pone  beyond  the  stage 

Entirely  apart  from  th.\nLT  «  «>«ety  «  a %rent  deside- 

^rs  at  the  annual  Sin^^JiS.  Pi'— '"T"*  ^''"^  mstniction  obtained  by  tlu-  ,ru  ,r.- 
f  jress  of  ^ciencT  Thfs  c^tf'^'^'ir  ^''^^  importance  to  the 

i'^^^ethatmanychani^irf";  J"  ^'j;;. Prompt  publication  of  sd^tifie  memoirs, 
jnd  influential  societv  I  n  '  P"5!'cation  already  exist.    But  a  wcH-managed 

"^^publications,  has  been"  ounH  of  specialists  in  charge  of 

n  ^J,""''  ^he  specS  nublfr  ^^r""''  ^f^^'-'^''^*^'  "^^t^od  of  bringing  new 

J'>^  DoHble  Star  er  Y^^T  to  which  .1  will  prove  of  interest.  *  ^ 

*trJJ''  P^«<?nt  interes^t  fhZn  '^"^"'"^  »'eavens  contain  no  case 

nearly  equal  brichtn  f  i"  ^'"""""^  ''^j^*^'  Composed  of  two  separate 
PSf'orarc.  it  has  a  Savs  h;.n"''  'T'''^''^  °"  ^'^'-V  only  about  seventeen 
liZ  [^"^^^  Particularauenrin"  o*^"'^^-^^'^'  ^^en  in  the  smallest  telescope, 

"^irly  the  same  "pnSrmS  "  fc^i. °^  component  surs  having 

motion,  both  m  amount  and  direction.  In  other  words! 
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they  are  moving  across  the  sky  at  very  nearly  the  same  apparent  rate  of  speed,  and 
with  almost  exacUy  the  same  objective  point  for  their  motion.   This  m  itself  would 
not  be  so  very  remarkable,  were  it  not  for  the  added  peculiarity  that  the  rate  of • 
motion  of  the  two  stars  is  among  the  largest  known  anywhere  in  the  heavens,  being 
no  less  than  about  five  seconds  of  arc  each  year.    That  two  sUrs  should  happen,  by 
the  mere  effect  of  chance  juxtaposition,  to  be  so  near  each  other  on  the  sky,  and 
should  present  such  exceptionally  peculiar  similarity  of  motion,  would^  seeni  too 
improbable  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.    In  fact,  from  an  cxammation  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  astronomers  have  long  since  concluded  thai  the  two  com- 
ponent stars  of  61  Cvgni  are  no  chance  companions,  but  form  integral  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  sidereal  syitcm.    There  has  always  been,  however,  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  explanation.    If  the  stars  really  belong  together,  they  are  not  simply 
apparent  neighbors  projected  on  tlic  disunt  vault  of  the  sky.  and  really  separated 
by  the  profound  depths  of  space.  They  must  then  be  a  true  binary  system,  and  it  la 
but  fair  to  expect  them  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  gravitational  attraction.    In  other 
words,  we  should  find  one  of  the  stars  revolving  about  the  other,  or  at  all  events, 
both  should  have  a  revolution  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity.   But  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  determine  the  elements  of  such  supposed  orbital  motion,  astronomers 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  proving  its  existence  beyond  a  reasonable  dotlbt    If,  then, 
we  have  in  61  Cygni  a  real  binary  system,  it  must  be  built  upon  so  vast  a  cosmic 
scale  that  the  time  limits  of  human  observation  have  not  yet  sufficed  to  reveal  the 
orbital  motion.    In  addition  to  the  above  peculiarities  of  61  Cygni,  it  possesses  still 
one  other  distinction,  which  alone  would  put  it  in  the  front  rank  of  astrononv.cal 
importance.   It  is  the  first  fixed  star  whose  distance  from  the  earth  was  ever  meas- 
ured. The  great  difficulty  of  all  such  measures  of  stellar  distance  has  already  been 
mentioned  under  Stell.\r  Parallax  and  ASTR0-PH0T<v.RArHY    Cygnus  was  the  first 
constellation  to  yield  a  limit  in  space  to  the  sounding-plummet  of  the  astronomer. 
Besscl.  the  famous  director  of  the  Konigsberg  observatory,  was  the  man  who  tirst 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  measuring  stelUr  parallax;  and  the  star 
which  gave  him  the  first  successful  result  was  61  Cygni. 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  scientific  history  of  this  star,  we  now  Proceed  to 
explain  why  it  has  again  come  into  special  prominence  this  year.   Of  course  the  first 
parallax  determination  by  Bessel  was  followed  by  other  investigators,  who  sought 
to  verifv  or  disprove  his  result  by  attempting  observation  of  the  same  star.  Ihe 
photographic  process  has  also  been  applied  to  it  by  several  astronomers,  and  notably 
by  Wilsing.  of  Potsdam,  whose  results  have  only  been  published  quite  recently. 
Wilsing  was  able  to  verify  Bessel's  parallax  pretty  nearly.    But  he  detected  an  en- 
tirely new  and  mysterious  peculiarity  in  this  star  of  many  peculiarities.   He  discov- 
ered that  the  distance  on  the  sky  between  the  two  components  did  not  stay  constarit. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  pendulum-like  swinging  of  the  one  component  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  other.    The  whole  swltlg  is  rapid,  as 
time  is  counted  in  sidereal  astronomy.    For  only  nineteen  months  are  rei'iiired  to 
complete  an  excursion  of  the  moving  component  back  and  forth.    Wilsing  was  able 
to  offer  only  one  explanation  of  his  discovery.   He  thought  one  of  the  components 
must  be  itself  a  close  double,  in  which  the  companion  star  is  large  but  non-luminous. 
Thus  we  see  only  the  one  star,  but  we  can  imagine  it  in  rapid  rotation  about  the 
larger  dark  star.  This  rotation  might  indeed  carry  it  alternately  nearer  to  and  fur- 
ther from  the  other  visil)le  comnoncnt.   But  the  whole  matter  is  still  tub  juatce, 
awaiting  verification  by  other  observers. 

As  if  we  did  not  already  have  enough  to  puzzle  us  in  this  star,  the  old  question 
as  to  whether  the  two  visible  components  are  really  physically  connected  has  been 
re-opened  this  year.   Davis,  of  New  York,  has  publisned  a  new  discussion  of  \A  1  - 
sing  s  observatinii'^.  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  major  part  of  the  discord- 
ances observed  by  him  could  be  explained  if  we  assume  a  difference  in  parallax  for 
the  two  stars.  That  is,  if  we  are  willing  to  abandon  the  accepted  hypothesis  that 
the  visible  components  belong  toj^i-ther.  and  take  them  to  be  really  vcr>^  widely  sep- 
arated in  space,  we  can  get  another  fairly  plausible  explanation  of  Wilsing  s  results. 
Moreover,  Davis  has  collated  and  compared  all  the  numerous  existing  parallax  de- 
terminations of  the  two  components.    He  has  also  re-dctiTiiiitied  the  parallax,  "^ing 
previously  unpublished  photographic  observations  by  Ruihei  turd,  and  he  finds  on  the 
whole  tb.it  the  parallaxes  differ  quite  materially  for  the  two  components,  and  con- 
cludes that  our  old  theory  is  wrong.   He  considers  that  the  two  stars  are  probably 
not  physically  connected  at  all.  and  falls  back  on  the  old  hj'pothesis  of  chance  joxU- 
position  to  account  for  their  near.nes>  an.!  similarity  of  motion.    On  the  whole,  wc 
may  say  that  Davis  has  made  out  a  pretty  good  case,  considering  the  delicacy  of  the 
inqnuiry.   But  we  doubt  very  much  whether  any  of  the  parallax  observations  are  ot 
sufficient  precision  to  make  it  altogether  safe  to  rely  very  greatly  on  their  evidencr 
in  the  present  case.    The  most  \vc  can  do  is  to  recognize  the  great  interest  attaching 
to  the  question  now  re-opened  by  Davis,  and  to  hope  that  some  further  precise  series 
of  parallax  observations  will  be  undertaken  soon. 
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Cmemdag  6l  Cygiii,  see  Davis,  Popular  Astronomy,  Vol.  VI.  o  487  and  Con 

tnbuho^u  ram  the  Obserzvtory  of  Columbia  University.  No.  13 ;  Essel  ^J^- 

Metcors.-\  particularly  magnificent  display  of  the  November  Leonid  meteors 
wa5  expected  for  1898,  but  only  a  very  small  number  were  actually  observed  Po^ 
.b.y  n.xt  year  will  br.n^^  us  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  stream.  In  which  case  wc 
then  see  a  display  comparable  to  those  recorded  in  the  years  1833  and  isS 

VmahOH  ofLohlude  and  the  Constant  of  Aberration  offer  two  problems  to  as- 
tronomical science  that  are  now  pressm^  for  a  satisfactory  solution.    For  manv  vears 
It  had  been  suspected  iliat  terrestrial  latitudes  might  be  subject  to  smill  <  h-.mr^/  lmH 
Jat  these,  might  possibly  affect  the  results  of  ordlS  "i^onom^ca   o  ?  r^v  u.uns 
But  m  spite  oi  all  efforts  to  detect  with  certainty  the  existcncrof  'ucirchintl.  ft" 

22?* A**  ''''  'i^'^"^^  wariransferred  frSL  Ihe 

ibnimof  nathetnatical  speculation  to  the  arena  of  practical  astronomv    To  KfiS 

!Si,rJrS°:.°^  ^^'^7'"  observatonr)  belongs  the  honor  o  hSfir]^^p^ved 
bejond  a  dojibt  that  latitudes  vary  bjr  observable  amounts.  His  observationrwere 
■Bde  m  Berim  and  he  found  that  the  latitude  of  that  place  was  lesf  Wtw^-temh! 

tl!Tt  1  f  ^  ^'P^'"^  °^         than  it  had  been  in  tte  sprinTof Ts^ 

Morcov  r.  he  had  the  courage  to  announce  his  discovery  without  dRMS^tion  2l 

Let  us  inquire  a  little  more  closely  what  is  meant  by  this  variation  of  IfltiH.rt* 

"TXr  r  a'Sn'  T  ^  «^  ^  ^^'^^ne  t  the  pole, 

thp  in  L?J  ^tll  ^Hf^rvatory.  then  the  angle  between  these  two  lines  is 
«  iilnmilt?*"^''  of.the  observatory.    The  latitude,  in  the  ordina^^'  geogriphicil 

L  eST  h  tlhfcn  h^J^'-y^'f  'T^y  subtractinT  tliis  co-latitud^e  from  i^' 
H  w  e^idtnt  that  the  co-latitude  (and  therefore  also  the  latitude)  will  remain  <»fi- 

eSyXu^  J^lLTC  ""f"^ta"<l'nK  of  the  present  problem,  we  must  define 

S^T        \t        '  '"'^""^.t\  '^^          to  be  a  sliglSy  flattened 

S?L  a,  ScTend  m.  'k'^'Ii"!?'!'^^*  '  '^''''"^^  ^^e  centre,  and  Rmtfcd  by  the 

th.s  axi  mee    the  surLe       »4  '^"^            ^he  points  Jhere 

axis  vi^Te!,r?c^f^  f?  "*       poles  or  figure.    But  the  earth  has  still  another 

UtitudTw  ",foIv\h  r  f ^'."'■"^i  phenomena  of  astit)nomy.  Constancy  ^f 
continuously  exaX  the  ^  nM^v'*^  ^'^"^  "^^^^  ''^^^  •n^i^tain 

aryandsuSfconditi^Jr*^''}'°?,         ''T''      ^'^"-^  "^'^^'^ 
Now  it  is  the  nvff  ^^^""^^^y  invariable  terrestrial  latitudes. 

ireof  n  ces  Jc'ter^cd  fn^""  '"'""^  astronomical  determinations  of  latitude 
defining  ob  en^t  o  X  /hl^^^^^^  "^^^  ^/P'"^  »he  rotation  phenomena  for 
bejubject  to  jsirrpvo  M?-^^^^  "P^*'''  a-^'"''-    I'  ^^en  iIk  axis  of  figure 

H  vSon  0  rstrono^^^^^^^^^^  "^'f  ?^  ^^  i"      ^  corrcspSnd- 

«l«wiation  wn  bc  thc  Lm/i.^i^  latitudes.    The  maximum  amount  of 

•a  I*  criunl  to  the  time  r^nmrJj^^^fu  period 
At  the  end  of  cvci^  sTch  i^ri^^^  ^^''-^         '''-^'^  '-^''""^  the  othe  r, 

tap  to  their  oriiiSl  Sue^      *       latitudes  of  ail  places  on  the  earth  should  re- 

ner'l°Sork?n''f&^*'f"  'h^  conclude  tliat  up  to  the  publication  of  Kust- 

■        jS*^  A^^*''*?n<»"'y  H  adopted  invariabilitv  of  latitudes 
isneO.    All  the  results  of  astronomical  observations  made 

ofl.^,..1     -^""'^         "'".ch  error  as  might  be  produced 
irH^  ,1!^?  'r       ^*»cu«»ion  of  the  obslrvaHons.  Now 

«hf r-  forc '  uiarT  r.%Ll      i  •"'or  from  this  source.    It  is  evi- 

««d  .Im  the  necessary  oL!i,S^^  ^"^"^'^^  '"^"^  imperatively  needed, 

account  of  the  effect  of  latS  ^V-^^  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  t.ike 
^'.t\e  fact  that  t?c  tvvo  0  nn,h  /^'"'^^"^  ^^"^^^      the  problem  brought 

".i'lable  method  of  re  °arch  rn  M  ^'c""  entangled  !n  suefi  a  way  that  no 

J<  s'niultaneous  determination  if  l^^"^%tory.  unless  it  had  for  its  object 

S!!^^>^^ttoemplorS  s  L.  aberration  and  variation  of  latitude.  It 

J«l«ficaUon  of  this  4? .1'  .  Tk  "r'-*^  telescope  method."  and  the  best 

i«ter  into  the  deuils  nTfv  •  ^  ^"*'"«r  ^''^^^'f-  It  will  be  impossible  her. 
lis  made,  must  be  conHn.  ?^  mstniment.  beyond  stating  that  the  observation^. 
^^yimiKmait  inX  p^H  °/         ^'^^'^"^'^  the  entire  night.    They  are 

»«ttt  theoP"f  Sn  usu.1l^  '^'^  "'Kht.  and  again  just  &fore  sun-ri-sc. 

^";gn.  Moreover  ?hc  oblL^^^^^^^  from  two  to  four  hours  i4st  in  the  middle  of 
P^<>d  of  fourteen  to  be  made  on  evc^^•  fine  night  for  a 

"wnm*,  If  It  be  desired  to  determine  the  aberration.   For  the 
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latitiidL'  variation  the  nhccrvations  must  of  course  be  continued  for  a  term  of  years,— 
indeed  they  must  be  kept  up  as  long  as  we  wish  to  trace  the  polar  motion.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  problem  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  testing  to  the  utmost  the  patience 
and  endurance  of  tin-  a-^tronomcr.  Moreover,  it  is  known,  that  just  ;>>  in  the  case 
of  the  solar  parallax,  ihc  precision  can  be  enhanced  by  making  a  simuiiancous  series 
of  observations  at  more  than  one  observatory.  If  the  participating  observatories  are 
situated  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  or  very  near  tf,  the  results  obtained  will 
enjoy  a  further  increase  of  predston.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Pergola  of  Naples. 
The  advantage  consists  in  the  pos>ibility  of  observing  just  the  same  >tars  at  all  the 
observing  stations,  so  that  the  dtttercnccs  of  latitude  of  the  stations  are  determined 
indepen^ntly  of  any  knowledge  of  the  exact  positions  of  the  stars  on  the  sky.  This 
is  most  important,  for  the  stars'  positions  are  never  known  with  absolute  precision, 
bcin^  themselves  but  the  results  of  fallible  human  observation.  Moreover,  the  polar 
motion  can  be  deduced  from  the  latitude-differences  of  the  observatories  jiist  ftS 
well  as  from  the  actual  latitudes.  If,  for  instance,  the  pole  happens  to  be  moving 
at  a  given  time  towards  an  American  observatory,  it  will  be  moving  away  from 
(itiservatorics  in  Japan  or  the  Philippine  Islands.  So  that  if  we  can  but  measure 
from  time  to  time  the  latitude-differences  of  observatories  jproperlv  situated,  wc 
can  get  an  accurate  and  complete  idea  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  pme  The  Intei^ 
national  Geodetic  Association,  which  includes  all  the  civilized  nations,  hn^  now  un- 
dertaken the  systematic  observation  of  latitude  variation.  Four  stations  will  be 
established  upon  a  single  parallel  of  latitude.  Two  will  be  in  the  United  States,  one 
in  Japan,  and  one  in  Sicily.  Two  private  observatoric>  will  also  participate  voltui- 
tarily.  Systematic  observations  will  begin,  it  is  hoped,  about  the  end  of  1899.  Thus 
international  official  enterprise  will  take  up  this  important  problem,  which  has  hltb' 
erto  been  left  to  the  efforts  of  imiversities  or  individual  governments. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latitude  variation  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  problems  of  astronomy  still  very  far  from  a  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory solution.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  within  ten  years  of  the  present 
day,  the  older,  or  exact,  astronomy  should  offer  a  new  problem  so  fundamental  in 
character.  The  science  that  has  been  called  "the  perfect  science"  has  shown  that 
it  can  still  advance.  The  accepted  constant  of  aberration  must  also  be  regarded  as 
subject  to  slight  correction,  so  long  a?i  the  latitude  problem  remains  unsettled,  espe- 
cially as  the  most  recent  aberration  restUts  exhibit  rather  large  discordances  among 
themselves.  To  tfds  we  have  already  referred  under  Solas  Pakallax,  and  have 
called  special  attention  to  the  close  inter-relation  of  the  various  problems  discussed 
here.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  refer  the  reader  who  may 
wish  more  complete  and  technical  information  to  a  series  of  articles  by  Chandler 
of  Cambridge,  Mass..  published  in  the  Astronomical  Jourmtl,  and  to  .mother  series 
by  Albrecht,  of  Potsdam,  Germany,  published  in  the  reports  of  the  International 
Geodetic  -Association,  and  also  in  abridged  form  in  the  Astronomischc  Xachnchti-n. 
An  interesting  account  of  this  year's  meeting  of  the  International  Association  has 
been  published  in  Science  by  the  United  States  delegate.  E.  D.  Preston,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

I  ariabU  Sixty-two  new  variable  stars  have  been  discovered  during  the 

year,  mduding  thirty-six  found  at  the  Harvard  College  observatory.  Besides  these, 
the  researches  of  Bailey  have  brought  out  the  varinliilitv  of  an  enonnous  number  of 
stars  in  some  of  the  denser  star  clusters  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  though  in  some  of  the  clusters  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  stars  change 
their  light  periodicallv,  now  blazing  up  to  an  unwonted  brilliancy,  and  again  sinking 
to  comparative  invisibility.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  interesting  pheno- 
mena has  yet  been  given.  They  acquire  an  added  interest  from  the  important  fact 
that  the  prenomcnon  of  variability  is  not  universal,  since  many  clusters  which  have 
been  brought  under  special  observation  fait  to  exhibit  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^ses  when  it  does  occur  are  not  at  all  rare.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  matter  would  throw  much  light  on  the  question  of  the  constitution  of 
stellar  clusters. 

^®"ow'"K  arc  the  comets  that  appeared  in  the  vear  1808. 

1898  «  was  discovered  by  Perrinc  at  the  Lick  observatory  January  i,  and  was  a 
rctnrn  of  Wmnecke's  periodic  comet. 

i^>H  /.  was  discovered  by  Pcrrine  at  the  Lick  observatory  March  IQ. 

li^^  c  was  discovered  by  Coddington  at  the  Lick  observatory  on  June  ll.  It  waS 
first  found  by  photography. 

1898  d  was  discovered  by  Tebbutt  in  Australia  June  II,  and  was  a  return  of 
tncke  s  periodic  comet. 

1808^  was  discovered  by  Pcrrine  at  the  Lick  observatofv  June  14,  and  was  just 
bn^t  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

^  was  discovered  by  Husscy  at  the  Lick  observatory  June  16^  ai«l  was  a 
return  of  Wolfs  comet. 
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ifljjB  f  was  discovered  by  Giaebhtni  at  Nice,  June  19. 

h  was  discovered  by  Pcrrine  at  the  Lick  observatnrv  q«iUi»iBLl  

1^8  i  was  discovered  by  Brooks,  October  September  13. 

n'^J^T  photographkaUy  by  Chase  at  the  observatory  of  Yale 

unversily,  New  Havcq,  November  14.  ^ 

ItwiU  be  seen  that  the  comets  of  1898  though  exceptionally  numerous,  were  of  a 
compara  ively  unimportant  character.  None  were  conspicuins  enough  to  attrart 
public  atcntjon.  No  Jess  than  six  of  the  ten  discoveries  were  .nacle  "  t  the  Uck 
obcrvaiory.  andofthc  remaining  four  comets,  two  were  first  seen  in  this  counti^ 
TlKAnencan  comet  Itcord  is  therefore  a  particularly  good  one  this  vear  ^odSL 
d»-.nfof  theaslromomers  of  the  Lick  observatory  is  e^speci^l^  creiublc 

°'  ^^'";''l^^--The  year  1898  will  be  counted  as  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  these  smaU  but  interesting  members  of  the  solar  system.    Ever  "  nc"  he 
discoveryof  the  sixth  little  planet,  which  took  place  in  1847.  not  one  year  has  jrone 
yjthou      discoveries  of  a  tcroid..    Yet  though  their  numbenaf?hus  L^^ 
t&  V  the  general  characteristics  as  to  size  and  pccTarit^Tf 

0  b,t  have  remained  mute  uniform.  But  an  asteroid  was  discovered  in  78o8  ?hat 
ttinfJLS  in  a  mnnncr  that  makes  it  perlupTone  of  tlS^mo? 

miportant  bodies  so  far  known  to  astrononucal  science.  Like  most  of  the  rii^nt 
planetoid  discoveries,  we  owe  this  new  one  to  photwiaphy  We  haiJ?  alS 
pomted  out.  under  Astro^photography.  that  the  dfscov^  of%lanetoids^s  o^f^f 
Wof  a  H.?w"£!"  °{ In  since  Dec^mb^r  when 
«wdii,2SJ?fcXiL°""^  first  photographic  planetoid,  only  «ev^  of  m 
Kwaiseorenes  have  been  made  by  visual  methods.  «■       oi  m 

ine  process  of  hunting  planetoids  by  photograph  is  quite  sunole     WafM  »«* 

Now  if  there  be  a  planetoid  anywhere  in  the 


!Sn"S  ^'trphoto«;^ai!"?t  '1  ''''''      ^  planetoid  Iny where  iS'SS 

tli«  ncffative  U  HPviLJ^  ■■      u  '       ^PP®*""  *^  »  the  stars,  when 

^owl^mol'uie  ^  planetoid- trax'" 

nota  doL  Th*^«^«      ^      «raee  on  the  plate  will  therefore  be  a  short  line  and 

S-iXl^SeSl^^^^^^^^^^  once  reveals  the'liaiJitSid 


S'«rJi~.  «'-<i^  So^  rca°::.^s  i\ 


l««rfne  new  discoveries  it  h«  Planetoids  already  known.   In  cases 

Mmber      name  t^^  ne^  rf,^!?,,^^  '^"^^^"^  y*^^*-^        »°  ^^^ig"  - 

^nxio^t^.^ri^t!^  P'?"?  observations  have  been  made  in 

ttHiSration  of  VT''  ''''  ^""^P^^^tio"  of  a  fairly  accurate  orbit  PenS 
to]KStoTd  15      fhf^^^^^  *  temporary  designatir^n  is 

*«iRncd  to  if  T^e  comDut^L^^^  i—"^  ""'l-*  permanent  number  lias  been 

I^rnianent  niimbere  has  K  Preliminary  orWte.  and  the  assigning  of  these 

ficrim  ^,,roSS..  ^^'^  astroSomIrs  of  ^ 

mmttSS^r"'^  <^«red  surmg  1897  and  i8s8  ha»«  received  their  per- 

«  „;!?-'„o', 

*2  DI  S*^.™.'  Sept.  II.  1898 

DK  Aug.  1.3.  1898 

D  L  Xl^^'f  r  Dec  18. 1897  Mooachia 

«'  D  N  Charlois  Dec.  i8.  1897 

m  n  S  S^""  f>'>  Nov.  25.1897 

^33  gX  ,9''r'^'S  Nov.  18,  1897 

^  "  A«g.27.ip7  Ero. 

W  these  No  Aug.  25,  1897  Hungana 

!ll!|tt«Beriin!'"^is'5h?^^^  ^^P  Q'         discovered  photographically 

J5?^  special  niculf.rJf^'^  '"^"'^'^'"8  planetoid  to  which  we  have  called 
;««r  than  any  otW^nn     V'       "i'  T  approaches  the  earth  much 

'r<^p'«"r  o'v?.''^L*;'^'  "••"^        any  other  known  body  in  the 

3';/''^  best  method  of  aSIU.--'''  ""^^  ""^l*-''-  Solar  Parallax  that  per- 

;  Phnetoidv  Theirca,esf!^'"'u^        '^'"'^"^'^  t»»e  sun  is  by  observaUon 

Ji';''''^'^  base-IiJe  L  rn^  ^ye  pointed  out.  consists  in  the  smallness 

under  obierwS^m    u^^Yif*^  distance  separating  us  from  the 

«««nration.  ft  U  therefore  obvious  that  if  we  can  get  a  nearer 
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planetoid,  we  shall  do  away  in  a  measure  with  this  difficulty.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
may  hope  for  a  determination  of  the  parallax  by  the  aid  of  433  D  Q  that  will  be  at 
least  twice  as  accurate  as  ahy  made  up  to  the  present  time.  The  next  favorable- 
opportunity  for  attempting  a  "parallax  campaign  '  with  this  planetoid  will  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  year  \()oo.  There  will  be  still  more  favorable  opportunities  in  1917 
and  1924.  Astronomcr>  will  doubtless  take  advantage  of  this. chance  to  advance  a 
^fcp  nearer  ihcir  goal  of  complete  exactness.  That  the  past  efforts  of  men  and 
nations  will  perhaps  be  thus  replaced  by  the  results  of  more  favorable  opportunity  is 
t  not  to  be  called  an  example  of  the  futility  of  human  cfTort  in  science.  The  suc- 
cesses  of  a  dead  generation  have  ever  been  called  failures  by  the  living.  Yet  upon 
such  a  succession  of  failures  are  based  the  foundations  of  all  modem  exact  science. 

/I  A'rtt'  "Runazcay"  Star. — One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
expected results  of  the  Cape  Photographic  Durclimustcrung  was  the  discovery  of  a 
small  star  endowed  with  an  extraordinarily  rapid  motion  on  the  sky.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  ^trsr  nnnibercd  1830  in  the  catai<ipnc  of  Groombridge  had  the  mOSt  rapid 
motion  of  any  known  star.  It  is  moving  across  the  face  of  the  sky  seven  seconds  Ot 
arc  each  year.  Only  sixteen  stars  in  all  are  known  to  have  "proper  motions,"  as 
they  are  called,  exceeding  three  seconds,  and  of  these  nine  exceed  four  seconds, 
and  only  four  exceed  five  seconds.  On  accotmt  of  its  rapid  motion,  then,  msp, 
Groombridge  has  been  called  the  "runaway  star." 

When  Kaptcyn  was  measuring  the  plates  made,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the 
Durckmusterung,  he  found  one  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  that  was  lacking  in  tlw 
catalogues  made  in  previous  years  by  Gould  at  Cordoba  in  South  America,  though 
these  catalogues  covered  the  region  in  which  the  star  was  situated.  On  the  O&ltT 
hand,  a  star  was  given  in  Gould's  catalogue  close  by,  which  was  not  on  the 
photographic  plates.  He  at  once  wrote  to  Gill,  and  asked  him  to  examine  the  sky, 
and  see  if  a  mistake  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  made  by  Gould.  Observa- 
tions were  at  once  made  at  the  Cape  observatory  by  Innes,  and  he  was  able  to 
show  without  tiifhcully  that  we  have  here  a  case  of  remarkably  rapid  displacement 
of  a  star  on  the  sky.  The  motion  amounts  to  no  less  than  8*.7X  annually.  Astrono- 
mers attach  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  discovery  of  such  exceptional 
cases  of  rapid  motion.  For  it  is  always  by  a  study  of  the  unusual  that  new  scientific 
truths  are  brought  to  light.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  discovery  alone  is 
sufficient  to  justify  all  the  labor  spent  on  the  whole  Cape  Durchmusterung.  It  also 
emphasizes  the  correctness  of  Argelander's  judgment  in  advocating  the  formation  of 
star-catalogues  that  should  be  very  complete  as  to  numbers  of  stars,  even  at  some 
sacrifice  of  high  precision.  For  it  is  only  by  cataloguing  all  the  stars  that  we  can  be 
sure  of  sifting  out  those  cases  that  present  the  most  important,  and  interesting 
peculiarities.  It  is  altogether  probable  tlmt  a  study  ol  the  faint  inconspictioas  stars 
will  lead  to  results  of  far-reaching  scicniitic  interest. 

Lunar  Photography. — The  Paris  observatory  has  continued  the  publication  of 
Loewy  and  Puiseaux's  photographs  of  the  moon.  These  astronomers  have  been 
engi^led  for  some  time  in  trying  to  improve  the  methods  of  lunar  photography,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  thomuRhly  complete  and  satisfactory  series  of  pictures  of  the  lunar 
surface.  For  makmg  the  negatives  they  have  used  the  equatorial  coudi,  or  bent 
telescope  of  the  Paris  observatory.  This  is  a  unique  instrument,  invented  by  Loewy. 
the  present  director  of  the  observatory.  The  telescope  tube  is  bent  at  right  anises 
near  the  middle,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  similarly  bent  within  it  by  a  plane  mirror 
fixed  in  the  tube.  By  this  arrangement  many  convenient  changes  in  the  construc- 
tion and  mounting  of  the  instrument  are  made  possible.  But  there  is  the  com- 
pensating disadvantage  that  the  optical  system  as  a  whole  is  rendered  more  compli- 
cated by  the  introduction  of  the  extra  reflecting  surface.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
each  additional  optical  surface  is  likely  to  add  its  share  to  the  sum  total  of 
optical  imperfection  belonging  of  necessity  to  every  telescope.  Still  Hie  lunar  i*oto- 
graphs  show  that  the  Paris  astronomers  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  veiy  com- 
pletely all  these  difiiculties. 

The  improvements  made  at  Paris  in  the  methods  of  reproduction  of  the  original 
negatives  for  publication  show  a  decided  advance  upon  anything  we  have  as  yet 
seen.  Of  course  the  most  important  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  astrono- 
mer is  the  production  of  an  original  negative  which  shall  be  an  absolutely  exact  copy 
of  what  actually  exists  on  the  sky.  If  necessary,  all  studies  of  the  picture  can  be 
effected  upon  the  original  negative,  thus  avoiding  every  possible  change  or  imperfec- 
tion that  might  be  introduced  in  the  process  of  reproduction.  But  after  all  the 
larger  astronomical  public  is  necessarily  unable  to  visit  personally  the  place  where 
the  original  negative  is  preserved.  So  that  very  perfect  processes  of  reproduction 
are  almost  as  important  in  reality  as  perfect  methods  of  making  the  ori^nal.  In 
cases  like  photographing  the  moon  for  the  study  of  its  surface  detail,  it  is  only  by 
submitting  the  picture  to  many  pairs  of  trained  eyes  that  we  can  make  QUite  certa«» 
lhat  no  important  peculiarity  has  escaped  detection. 
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Pfflfff  a»A  A/flM.— The  various  observers  of  these  planets  continue  to  differ  as  to 
Aeir  surface  naildngs,  and  as  to  the  rotation  period  of  Venus.  A  very  elaborate 
volone  of  observations  of  Mars  has  been  published  this  year  by  Lowell  of  the 
ibervator)'  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

The  Proposed  great  Telescope  for  the  Paris  Expos\tin>s  of  igoo. — It  has  been 
laowo  for  some  time  that  a  telescope  was  in  course  of  construction  for  the  next 
peat  IHiris  exposition  which  should  altogether  surpass  in  size  anything  attempted 
hitherto  in  the  direction  of  telescope  making.  _  The  work  on  the  instrument  has  now 
pr(^grc^scd  so  far  that  it  is  safe  to  regjird  it  as  certain  that  the  instrument  will 
become  an  accomplished  fact,  ;uul  it  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  give  hero  some 
details  in  regard  to  it  The  object  glass  is  to  have  a  clear  diameter  of  49^4  inches, 
king  thus  <)Vx  inches  larger  than  the  next  greatest  telescope,  mounted  recently  near 
Dicago  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Yerkes  of  that  city.    The  new  instrument  is 
even  to  be  provided  with  two  separate  object  glasses  of  the  above  great  size.  One 
irill  be  adapted  for  ordinary  visual  purposes,  and  the  other  will  he  ground  of  the 
im  suiuue  for  making  photoaraphs.  Thus  the  immense  lijght-gathering  power  of 
(he  new  jostroment  will  be  tituized  as  well  in  the  newer  lorni  of  observation  by 
l^tography  as  in  the  older  and  more  accustomed  method  of  observing  with  the 
(jt  A  very  radical  departure  from  usual  methods  of  construction  in  the  new 
■stnuncot  wHI  be  its  extmordinarily  large  focal  length,  no  less  than  197  feet.  The 
vol  propntion  is  about  one  foot  of  focal  length  for  each  inch  of  diameter  of  the 
kns.  whidi  would  give  in  this  case  a  focal  length  of  only  fifty  feet.  The  longer 
fecal  length  has  the  important  theoretical  advantage  that  it  enables  the  optician  to 
jct  rid  vcr)'  thoroughly  of  the  unavoidable  faults  of  all  lenses,  the  so-called  chroma- 
tic and  spherical  aberrations.  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  perfect  lenses  can  be 
made  cither  theoretically  or  practically.   All  telescope  lenses  are  necessarily  imper- 
fect and  represent  in  their  results  more  or  less  complete  approximations  on  the  part 
of  the  optician  to  the  de^red  but  impossible,  complete  pL-rfectinn  of  the  focal  image. 
But  the  adoption  of  the  long  focus  for  the  Paris  instrument  brings  with  it  an  attend- 
ant disadvantage.  If  it  be  mounted  in  the  usual  way  with  pivoted  axes,  so  as  to 
enable  the  astronomer  to  point  the  telescope  at  any  part  of  the  sky.  its  excessive 
length  and  weight  will  make  it  quite  unmanageable.    They  have  therefore  adopted 
what  i«  known  as  the  "fixed  telescope"  plan.    The  instrument  is  mounted  horizon- 
tally, and  is  not  capable  of  any  motions  at  all.   The  various  parts  of  the  sl^  are 
brought  under  observation  by  reflection  from  a  plane  mirror  placed  outside  the 
HHCCt  glass  of  the  tcIc=;cope  proper. 

^  The  greatc'-t  difficulty  of  this  form  of  construction  is  the  required  plane  mirror, 
it  B  eviiicnt  that  it  must  be  of  considerably  larger  size  than  the  object  glass  of  the 
(cieKope.  if  there  is  to  be  no  sacrifice  of  the  light-gathering  power  of  tne  latter  in 
of  the  possible  positions  of  the  optical  system  consisting  of  the  lenses  and  the 
wrror.  In  the  present  case  the  mirror  is  to  be  about  79  inches  in  diameter.  Truly 
\  1  J"'^^^^'*'"?.  when  we  consider  how  rapidly  the  difficulties  of  grinding  an 
Jsoiutely  flat  surface  increase  wiUi  its  siae.  Wc  are  able  to  announce,  however, 
that  this  mirror  has  been  quite  successfully  completed  so  that  the  carrying  to  com- 
pwion  of  the  whole  instrument  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  The  glass  discs  for  the 
i«o  object  glasses  have  also  been  successfully  cast  bv  Mantois,  and  the'^c  arc  now 
wwrgoing  the  process  of  grinding.  When  finished,  these  lenses  will  be  mounted  on 
irS"'  ^"  "'1^''=*>  xrzzVs,  so  that  they  can  readily  be  interchanged,  when  it  is  de- 
areoto  pass  from  visual  to  photographic  observations.  The  great  outside  mirror 
^ftenwonted  on  what  is  called  a  siderostat.  This  is  an  arrangement  of  pivoted 
WB^  pennitting  the  mirror  to  be  turned  in  any  desired  direction.  It  will  also  be 
wwectcd  with  clockwork,  so  that  any  planet  or  star  once  brought  under  observa- 
nt, can  be  held  in  the  centre  of  the  fidd  of  view  automatically,  without  further 
2«oai  attention  from  the  astronomer.  The  foUowing  UUe  contains  the  principal 
flimenMons  of  the  instrument.  r 
lab.e  of  the  Donensiotts  of  the  Telescope  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900: 
Jitter  of  lenses   49T/,  inch. 

dS*  '"^^  w   197  feet. 

U'amftcr  of  tube.   40  inch 

y«gm  of  each  lens   i\-x\h^ 


Dam,.t»'r    winch. 

ii-amcter  of  mirtor   ^y,  inch 

Jh'clcness  of  mirror...  70>4  men. 

Si™   4  tons. 


^«afn,irror:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::- 
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ASSBONOKIOAL  800IBTT,  AUBBIOAIT,  See  Astiomokical  Progress. 

ASTBO-PHOTOQBAPHIC  CATALOOTTZ.    See  Astronomical  PROGRBSS. 
ASTRO-PHOTOGRAPHY.    See  ASTSOHOICICAI.  FboGKESS. 
ASTRO-PHYSICS.    See  Physics. 

ATEEBTON,  Gertrude  Prakklin,  American  author,  bom  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  about  iS^S  She  is  great-grand  niece  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Her  novels 
have  been  successful  and  include:  Tlic  Doomsu'oman  (1892),  Amencan  ^Vtves  and 
English  Husbands  (1898),  and  The  Californians  (1898).  She  has  lived  in  Europe 
since  tin   Ir  ith  of  her  husband,  George  H.  B.  Athcrton,  a  Cahfornian. 

ATMOSPHERE.    Sec  Physics  (paragraph  Planetary  Atmosphere). 

ATWOOD,  Melville,  scicniisi,  died  at  Berkeley,  California.  April  25,  1898.  He 
was  burn  near  Stonebridge,  Worcestershire,  England,  July  31.  1812;  went  to  the 
gold  and  diamond  mines  of  Brazil;  made  a  discovery  in  1840  that  mcreased  the 
value  of  zinc  ore  ;  and  in  1852  went  to  California  and  invented  and  introduced  the 
blanket  system  of  amalgamation.    Mr.  Atwood  was  one  of  the  best  known  litholo- 

Jists,  microscopists,  and  geologists  on  the  Pacitic  coast:  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Lcademy  of  Science  and  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  San  Prancisco,  and  a  fel- 
low of  t!io  Geological  Society  of  London. 
AUDUBON  SOCIETY.  Sec  Okmtuology  (paragraph  Organization). 
AUGUR.  Christoi  uek  Colon,  was  bom  in  1821  and  died  January  i6,  i8g8.  Hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  West  Point,  he  served  in  tlic  Mexican  War  and  m  Indian 
conflicts.  He  was  Major-General  ol  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War;  was  woiinded 
at  Cedar  Mountain;  at  dose  of  war  was  brevetted  Major-General;  retired  July  10, 
1885. 

AUSTRALASIAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT  OP 
■CmHGB.  See  Zoological  Socixms  (first  paragraph). 
AmRBSALIAy  WESTERN.   See  Western  Austraua. 

AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION.  An  important  event  in  the  history  of  Aus- 
tralia during  the  year  1898  was  the  continuation  of  tlie  movement  for  Australian 
Federation.  For  a  number  of  years  the  idea  of  federation  has  been  gaining  sup- 
porters in  all  of  the  colonies,  and  on  March  22,  1897,  the  Australian 
vention.  consisting  of  ten  delegates  from  each  colony  (except  Queensland)  elected 
by  the  people,  held  its  first  session  at  Adelaide.  The  federation  movement,  rt^s"}}- 
ing  in  no  way  from  military  or  external  causes,  developed  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
homogeneity  and  the  nnittial  aflmtttes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  colonies.  At 
Adelaide  Messrs.  Barton  and  O'Connor,  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Sir  John  Downes, 
of  South  Australia,  all  lawyers  of  recognized  ability,  presented  a  constitution  which 
tiiey  had  drafted  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention  and  submitted  to  the 
several  legislatures  In  the  following  September  the  Convention  met  ^i?^*"!*! 
Sydney,  to  consider  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  legislatures,  but  it  adjourned 
in  a  week  in  order  that  Queensland  might  have  time  to  choose  delegates.  None, 
however,  were  chosen  by  this  colony,  and,  indeed,  Queensland  has  thus  far  taken 
no  part  in  the  federation  movement.  The  last  session  of  the  Convention  was  held 
at  Melbourne,  beginning  Jan.  20,  1898  and  adjourning  sine  die  March  17th.  The 
sessions  of  the  Convent  on  were  marked  by  good  feeling  and  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
reasonable  compromise  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  delegates. 

The  constitution  framed  at  Melbourne  was  evidently  based  on  the  constitutions 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Swiss  Republic.  Its  main  provisions  were 
as  fottows:  The  Federal  legislature  was  to  consist  of  the  Queen,  represented  by 
A  Governor  General ;  a  Senate,  in  which  each  colony,  or  state,  was  to  be  eqtially 
represented  by  members  chosen  by  popular  vote;  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
whose  members  were  to  be  proportionate  to  population.  A  cabinet  was  provided 
for  and  a  Federal  Supreme  Court,  the  functions  of  which  were  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  American  Supreme  Court,  and  the  judges  were  to  remain  in  office  during 
good  behavior.  The  Senators  were  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  one  half  of  them  to 
be  elected  every  three  years;  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  most  marked  digression  of  the  constitution 
from  the  American  system  was  in  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  ministry.  Legis- 
lative power  was  to  be  divided  between  the  Federal  government  and  the  States  as 
in  America ;  that  is,  the  states  to  retain  all  powers  not  given  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Among  the  subjects  exclusively  under  Federal  legislation  were  "commercial 
relations  with  other  countries  and  among  the  several  states,  customs  and  excise, 
posts  and  telegraphs,  military  and  naval  defense,  navigation  and  shipping,  banking 
and  currency,  marriage  and  divorce."  Tt  was  provided  that  money  bills  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  these  the  Senate,  might  accept  or  reject,  but 
not  amend.  In  the  case  of  a  deadlock  between  the  two  houses  both  were  to  be  dis- 
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Mhred,  sad  ff  the  deidlode  continued,  two-Airds  of  both  houses  in  joint  session 
should  decide  tlie  point  at  is.suc.  In  order  to  amend  the  constitution  a  majority 
vote  in  both  houses  hrst  would  be  necessary ;  then  the  question  would  be  submitted 
to  conventioos  in  the  several  states  elected  by  majority  vote  of  the  people;  and 
finally  to  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  it  would  be  necessaiy  that  the  measure 
be  ifpnvtd  by  a  majority  of  these  conventions. 

The  constitution  was  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  different  Australian  states,  a  fixed 
minimum  for  the  affirmative  vote  being  imposed  in  each  sute.  If  three  colonies 
should  ratify  the  constitution,  the  Convention  agreed  that  federation  might  be  ac- 
camplished  and  that  application  might  be  made  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  an 
enabling  act.  In  New  South  Wales  the  minimum  affirmative  vote  was  raised  from 
50,000  to  80,000.  This  provision  wrecked  the  federation  measure.  It  was  found 
when  the  returns  came  in  from  the  June  elections  that  while  in  general  the  majority 
for  federation  was  almost  two  to  one,  the  number  of  votes  in  New  South  Wales  fell 
below  the  minimum  limit.  The  vote  in  the  several  colonies  for  and  against  ft  dcra- 
timwasas  follows:  Victoria,  affirmative,  93.473.  negative,  20.570;  South  Australia, 
afinnativc,  about  26.000,  negative,  about  16,000;  Tasmania,  affiirmative,  13,496, 
negative.  2,900;  New  South  Wales,  affirmative,  70,990,  negative,  65.619.  West 
Anstrala  cast  no  popular  vote.  Queensland  was  said  to  have  no  aversion  to  federa- 
UM,  but  preferred  to  follow  the  example  of  New  South  Wales.  With  only  three 
colonies  voting  m  the  affirmative,  and  two  of  these  being  relatively  unimportant  it 
was  thought  best  not  to  ask  for  the  enabling  act.  A  proposition  was  made  looking 
(0  the  adoption  of  such  nrovisions  in  the  constitution  as  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Piop.<;  of  New  South  Wales,  bat  the  other  states  objected  to  this,  and  it  is  not 
dear  how  the  difficulty  can  be  got  over. 

With  .0  great  a  majority  in  tlie  colonies  in  favor  of  federation  the  action  of  New 
f«I»  .  .r  D'^t-'rly  disappointing  to  many,  but  on  some  acconnts  it  seemed 
i22KiL  **>Pt»on  of  the  minimum  principle  excluded  her,  for  if  shr  liad 

JWKa  uie  federation  at  this  time  her  course  u  ould  have  been  constantly  hampered 
£.,Vin  .t'Vv  ""«°'"V>;   T'l^e  "ew  constitution  would  have  become  a  party 

X  ^Vl"  ^"'^  ^'T      r?'"^       WO"'**        encountered  vigorous 

IS^ed  Z  J\c         l^ir?^""^^  Queensland  and  Victoria  were 

£^  °*  New  Soiith  Wales.  It  was  not  'to  be  expected  that  the  parent  colony 
Ch?".ifT,*  subordinate  position  Yet  had  she  entered  the  federation  at  that 
menr  L''  "''^  m '  "  'l^PJi^  l''^*  S>'''"*^y  ^o"'**  ^  the  seat  of  the  new  govem- 
Wnf  i  K-'"?"'"^  probably  have  been  thwarted  in  her  free  trade  preferences. 
aVwar  frnm  iSh   °"%"'"^;''t.*"  against  the  proposed  constitution 

Ko  SuiJr^'",'''  government  for  the  following  modiAcations :  The  fed- 

St  o  ^omrofnv    v"''^^  '"u^r.  Wales;  the  colony  should  exercise  fuU 

SibutedTr  L^^^^^  '^"^  South  Wales  rivers :  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  should  be 
RmLnw£lA\^  ^  P^'^      the  states  granting  them  and  not 

Sto^STunT  the  railways  be  assumed  by  tlic  states  the 

jwojttust  aUo  be  assumed.  Objections  were  also  made  to  the  provision  regarding 
^StSrLKTV^  'f'  contr  bution  of  the  revenue  to  the  Smmionweakh,  an! 
SoSiSSKfi^  .i^"^  representation  in  the  Federal  Senate;  and  New 

STntinw?  tef"n!f  ^^^^  th^Power  of  appeal  to  the  privy  council  should 
•oSdSr;  mnHJw'  ^/"T  South  Wales,  suggested  a  new  conference 

5i!Kf  Net  SnJ  5  wT  ''I  ^K""''      federation  so  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
iT^ome but  the  other  premiers  refused  to  accept  this  proposition, 
of  The  thVirL^L'^'        P''''P?*«J  **»t  a  limited  federation  be  fortSed  to  con- 
Atutrali  Md  T*2iTP/"  u"?'"!'  I'^^'P^*^^  the  act  of  federation,  namely.  Victoria. 

Wmti?n^uld^aduany  rS^  *  ^'^^'^  '* 

ATTSTEIA-HTTNOAUV  •     ,  • 

"ta  of  J         empire  lyinp  m  the  interior  of  Europe  with  an 

Wimated  in  f896  4TC213.  °"  December  31.  1890,  of  4i.358.886.  but  as 

H^£fr!I''''Th?^tili'"'*^■~^^'^'■^.'^  *  8f«at  variety  in  the  raw  products  of  .\nstria- 
•n<nt  to  nearlv  thr«t°^??'*"l°".  "  agriculture,  which  is  said  to  furnish  employ- 
"^f  le.Tline  crons  nf        I   ■  Pppu'ation.    According  to  the  figtircs  for  1896 

py  wheat  wa?  thi  mocf  •  ^""^"^  °*t«'  Parley  and  wheat  In  Hu^ 
fcley  and  i^e  N.^hS  '"iportant  crop  and  next  to  this  were  buckwheat,  oats, 
arable  and  earcien^n?^  1?  Per  cent,  of  the  tot.il  acreage  of  Hungary  consists  of 
"Pffially  b  tiu^rJ^Jtu-  PO"-  <^ent.  of  that  of  Austria.   Forests  abound, 

^  aii  admSlrti^  ^^^^  ^"^I  ^^"f^'  mountains  of  Austria-Hungary. 

«"jibf  ^  XifisS'  n*"**'"*!  wealth  of  the  empire  is  con- 

^       *ne  Chief  mmeral  products  are  coal,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  salt,  silver  and 

Foreign  Trade  —TY^^ 

taken  from  the  TTniS  ci"£  "Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Austria- Hungary 
irom  tbe  United  States  Omsular  Reports  &r  X89&  The  total  value  of 
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the  imports,  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  amounted  during  the  calendar  year  1897 
to  $30b,06o,ocx),  and  of  the  exports  to  $314,000,000,  having  a  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  empire  of  $5,318,600,  a  loss  of  $22,330,000  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  chief  imports  in  1897  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  cot- 
ton, grain,  wool,  coal  and  coke,  silk  and  silk  goods,  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa,  flax,  hemp 
and  jute,  machines,  etc.,  iron  and  iron-ware,  wine,  fat  and  grease,  and  cotton  yarn, 
and  of  these  the  largest  increase  in  1897  over  the  previous  year  was  in  grain.  The 
other  imports  which  showed  an  mcrease  were  wine,  fat  and  grease,  flax,  hemp  and 
jute,  silk  and  silk  goods,  iron  and  iron  ware  and  cotton.  All  the  other  imports 
mentioned  showed  a  decrease.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importation  of  raw 
products  in  1897  especially  increased.  There  was  also  a  large  hnportation  of  manu- 
factured products,  being  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  in  1897  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  timber,  min- 
tnl  products,  «i|^r,  live  stock,  grain,  leather  goods,  coal  and  coke,  glass  and  glass- 
ware, beverages,  woolen  goods,  paper,  paper  goods,  etc.,  iron  and  iron  ware,  cotton 
goods,  and  linen  goods,  of  which  timber  showed  the  greatest  increase.  There  was 
also  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  coal  and  coke,  mineral  products,  beverages,  cotton 
ipXMis,  paper,  paper  goods,  etc.,  linen  goods  and  woolen  goods.  The  exports  of  the 
other  products  snowed  a  falling  off. 

Commercial  Piilicy  of  the  Go-cntmrnt. — The  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of 
Commerce  has  the  thief  management  of  commerce,  industry,  shipping,  posts,  tele- 
graphs and  tel^hones.  Its  duties  include  tlie  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  commercial  treaties,  the  rendering  of  aid  in  the  regulation  of  tariff,  the 
management  of  commercial  and  industrial  affairs,  the  rendering  of  aid  in  the  promo- 
tion of  industry,  trade  and  commerce,  etc.  Tlu-  ^oveniniont  ilocs  unich  to  encourage 
the  development  of  trade.  It  assists  the  mercliant  marine  by  certain  bounties  or 
allowances  and  it  remitted  taxes  upon  all  kinds  of  vessels  from  1894  to  1898.  inclu> 
sivc.  There  are  numerous  industrial  schools  maintained  by  tbe  state  and  a  few  sup- 
ported by  the  separate  provinces  and  receiving  subventions  from  the  state.  It  was 
reported  in  1898  that  in  Austria  there  were  8  schools  for  the  glass  industry,  16  for 
lace  and  embroidery,  18  for  basket  ware.  There  were  besides  15  state  industrial 
schools,  4  art  schools  and  393  independent  trade  schools.  For  commercial  educa- 
tion there  were  12  high  schools,  28  crimmcrcial  high  schools  and  79  schools  for  ad- 
vanced instruction.  It  was  reported  that  the  wide  extent  of  technical  education  had 
favorably  affected  the  export  trade.  The  tariff  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  is  that 
of  moderate  protection  which  resulted  from  the  opposition  of  free  trade  tendencies 
manifested  in  the  early  seventies.  It  was  alleged  that  the  low  tariff  injured  branches 
of  the  textile  industry.  In  18^  a  return  to  a  protective  tariff  policy  was  demanded 
with  such  emphasis  that  the  government  resolved  to  terminate  the  supplementary 
treaty  with  England.  In  1878  the  duty  was  increased  on  some  classes  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Commercial  treaties  exist  with  all  the  principal  European  powers 
but  in  general  the  government  persists  in  a  poiicv  of  moderate  protection. 

Maimfaetnres,  etc.— The  following  statement  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  manufactures  of  .Austria^Hungazy  is  quoted  from  tfie  United  States  Constdar  Re- 
ports for  September,  1898: 

**(l)  The  conservatism  of  the  people.  While  the  English  and  German  manufac- 
turers are  largely  cosmopolitan,  the  Austrian  remains  provincial  and  strongly  con- 
servative. Innovations  arc  still  painful  to  him.  He  accordingly  fails  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  is  distanced  in  the  race  for  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy. 

"  (2)  High  railroad  rates.  This  is  a  motintainous  country ;  the  construction,  as  well 
as  the  operation,  of  railroads  is  expensive,  and  rates  are  correspondingly  high.  Aus- 
tria's manufacturing  centres,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  European  continent,  are 
favorably  situated  with  respect  to  inland  traffic,  but  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
export  trade.  Moreover,  while  Austria  furnislu  s  Germany  with  a  great  deal  of 
through  traffic,  and  thus  lowers  the  general  cost  of  transportation  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, she  receives  very  little  through  frcipjlit  from  Germany  in  return. 

"(3)  There  is  a  lack  of  mechanical  skill  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
monarchy,  and,  as  such  skill  is  largely  the  product  of  evolution,  manufacturers  have 
found  that  they  can  not  afford  to  train  a  race  to  the  manual  arts. 

"(4)  High  taxes.  It  is  said  that  industrial  enterprises  are  taxed  more  heavily  in 
Austria  than  in  Germany;  and,  as  capital,  like  water,  always  follows  the  course  of 
lea.st  resistance,  it  is  not  strange  that  movable  plants  occasionally  cross  the  frontier. 

"(5)  Internal  dissensions.  Much  of  the  cncrgry  of  Austria  which  might  1>o  used  in 
the  development  of  her  industries  and  foreign  commerce  seems  to  be  consumed  in 
race  animosities  at  home.  While  in  the  German  empire  we  find  new  industrial  and 
export  associations  daily  springing  into  life,  the  people  of  Austria  seem  to  be  ab- 
sorbed just  now  fn  fotmding  German,  Slavic,  or  Italian  clubs.  Moreover,  in  the 
industrial  ctnlrcs  of  Bohemia,  there  is  constant  friction  In  twccn  the  German  mautl- 
facturer  and  his  Slavic  workmen,  greatly  impairing  the  efficiency  of  both. 
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'^rehflow  a  movement  on  foot  in  Hungary  to  bring  about  her  'econoniic  eman- 
cipation' from  Austria.  It  must  be  remembered  that  since  the  Ausgleicit  of  1867 
the  Unff  union  of  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  rests  only  upon  the  precahoua 
foondation  of  a  trea^.  Should  the  Hungarians  refuse  to  continue  the  present  ar- 
langement,  Austria's  mdustries  would  doubtless  sustain  a  terrible  loss,  and  many  now 
(kmriiliing  establishments  would  be  crushed.  The  agricultural  products  of  Hungary 
would  III  a  measure  liave  to  find  a  new  market,  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  two 
countries  would  probably  suffi-r." 

Rttilmss.  Telegraphs  and  Posts.-^lht  length  of  railways  open  to  traffic  In  Austria 
in  1896  was  10,240  miles;  in  Hungary  in  1895,  8.375  miles;  in  Bosnia \and  Herze- 
govina, in  1897,  480  mfle*.  In  i8go  there  were  in  Austria  30,495  miles  of  telegraph 
\mc  and  the  number  of  messages  carried  was  i3.^i3.<J33-  In  Hungary  in  1895  there 
were  13,604  miles  and  the  number  of  messages  carried  was  6,969.643.  In  i8g6  there 
weie  in  Austria  740,901,060  letters  and  postal  cards  carried  in  the  maU  and  in  Hun- 
gKraiftei5a389.ooa 

nMWr.— The  finances  of  the  empire  are  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing the  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  whole  empire  from  those  for  Aus- 
and  Hungary  respectively.  According  to  the  Ausgleich.  the  nature  of  which  is 
(lEscnbed  m  a  succeeding  paragraph,  the  cost  of  administering  the  common  affairs  of 
lae  two  dmsions  of  the  empire  js  divided  in  a  certain  proportion  between  Austria 
m  Hungary.  The  estimates  for  common  affairs  for  1898  place  the  revenues  as 
101,1^5,025  florins,  the  florin  being  equivalent  tO  ao.3  cents  in  United  States  currency, 
in  1897  the  general  debt  of  the  empire  was  2.;69,752.ooo  florins.  Austria's  special 
.iV^^'^'^^'^  Hungary's  special  debt  2.177.685,000.  making  a  total 

01 0.430.810000  florins.  There  is  in  addition  a  cooimoo  floatimr  debt  which  at  the 
beginning  of  1897  amounted  to  138.949,109  florins. 

1892  Austria-Hungary  has  been  trying  to  rid  itself  of  the  evils 
wn.ch  nevitably  result  from  an  unstao.e  paper  currency.  A  commission  was  ap- 
.  «amme  the  question  m  that  year  and  reported  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 

L5J  nJi'         I  ^'"'^        }\  ^^'^  P0l'*^y       the  government  to  redeem 

tonk  note,  upon  demand  m  gold  and  retire  them.  The  government  notes  sank  from 
Sir  '892  to  119,315.410  florins  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1897.  and  the 

S *"<»rered  by  a  gold  redemption  fund  in  the  treasury  The  bank 
SmeT:T7?^u  ^^"'^^  \>^r\od,  but  a  much  larger  proportional  gold 

SSrn  ,nr  vaults  to  rcdccm  them.   In  the  meanwhile  the  stock  of  iold 

Hu^ar^  S.Ur^'^r^  ^^^S"'  °^  JOQWOOO  florins.   The  policy  of  Ausfria- 

baii  ni;i  .1^:^  .u  Rovemment  notes  and  to  sub.stitute  for  tiiem 

g«noM»alOag  the  1  me  of  reform  which  is  demanded  by  a  party  in  the  United 

•S20  jTjJJ^^qFy'^''^'-''  )    The  moneUry  unit  is  the  crown,  which  is 

crown!  of  siller '  *  """^  "^"^^  96*824.100  crowns  of  gold,  and  isMB?^ 

l>^iZ,iTn?l  '^\?'^^-°^"  '  ^^"^  ^'^■p:^'-tment  entitled  Imperial  and  Royal 
ColK  g  and  niblUh'inl''/'^"  x"P°\>H  1""^'  "^^^^  insist  in 

-gted  &r?e£iution"o1  ^E^"  infcrmation  of  legislators.  It  was 

'^S.SmaL^ui^^'*^^^^       «^der  to  understand  the  political  situation 

review?h?evcm  o  ?^n'?'' '  V'"^'*'  ^^^^  P°'"^  «  ^  constitution 

the  law  of  Deccmbc?  /,  ^ii.  "  '"^"•^t'-o-Hungarian  monarchy  was  established  by 
proper,  and  Wlei^htn'-  J'  i^.'^^^ists  of  Cisleithania.  or  the  Austrian  empire 
provinces  Besid^^  tV.  '  ^-^  Hungarian  kingdom,  each  being  subdivided  into 
Hcncgoriitt  Xh  »*^ese  divisions  there  are  Bosnia  and 

••^SU     the  PorffS    "  administered  bv  Austria  since  1878,  but  are  legally 
?««8»  of  its  honie  affaire"  ^Ti.  Pfovmce  of  the  empire  there  is  a  local  diet,  having 
of  lords  anrf\  lk         r  j  "mperial  parliament  or  Rcichsrath  consists  of  a 
constituted  at  Budaii«tTi,°  u  *^P"^"-:';    ^'''"?-^''y  -il^o  has  a  parliament  similarly 
t«  of  die  privileSd  rl.cc?^     Tu°^  l^"^''     composed  of  ecclesiastics  and  mcm- 
twms.  cLmbm  of       '  ''"^  ^^"^ comprises  represenUtives  from 
partly  by  iSct  viSJ  ^^'"^  disfi^^t^.  ^'Iccted  partly  by  direct 

fwe  even  if  thev  havJ  V  t-nipcror  appoints  the  ministers,  who  may  retain 
'^inipcachmeitt.Thp  \L"  .  ^  majority  in  the  house.  They  can  be  removed  only 
.^rFinancc  m^age  tb.  Vo''"  °^  ^2''?'^  ^^airs.  Minister  of  War.  and  the  Minister 
'/Kislation  in  reS  n  fh-  """"  ""^""''l  °^  ^^"^  *wo  divisions  of  tile  empire,  but  the 
^^'''''•f^;i..»o.)  choJn  ^'^^"■s  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  DcIeRafions 

!  <:t  .vccn  tlic  Au.irii?"'  °^       Rcichsrath.   The  division  of  the  bud- 

compact  called  hi        ;  governments  has  been  secured  by  a  decen- 

21  ^  and  Hunenrv  ' '  "'Z^''^^''      which  Austria  is  required  to  contribute  68A 
«««iMvecontributinn  ik^u'i-"'-  ^  Austrians  have  latterly  complained  of 
oniribution  which  this  arrangement  lays  on  them.  As  the  date  of  its 


expiration  (Jan.  l,  i8gB>  approached,  an  eflfort  wna  made  to  bring  about  a  provisional 
arrangement  for  a  vear,  in  order  that  an  agreement  might  be  reached  for  a  new 
Auseleidi.  It  was  the  struggle  over  this  so-called  Provtsormm  wftldi  lefl  to  the  dis- 
ffraceful  scenes  in  the  Austrian  parliament  in  1897:  but  the  real  difficulty  lay  m  the 
racial  question,  particularly  in  the  dispute  over  the  use  of  the  Czech  tongue  as  the 
official  language  in  Bohemia.  The  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Silesia  is  Czr.ln'-h.  the  Germans  constituting  about  three-eighths,  llie 
latter  have  complained  of  oppressive  governmtni  and  demanded  a  separate  adminis- 
tration. A  decree  was  issued  by  Count  Badeni  m  the  spring  of  1897  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  Czech  tongue  in  lawsuits  in  any  court  of  Boh«ma  even 
where  the  Czechs  numbered  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population.  The  Germans 
declared  this  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  after  opposing  it  in  many  ways  finally 
resorted  to  obstractive  Uctics  in  the  Keichsrath  on  the  occasion  of  the  debates  over 
the  Provisorium.  This  was  the  main  cause  of  the  confusion  that  so  long  retgned  m 
that  ImkIv,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  even  under  favorable  circum^^trmccs  in  legis- 
lating for  such  discordant  peoples  as  compose  the  empire.  In  Austria-Hungary  it 
must  be  remembered  there  are  eleven  different  languages  spoken.  Even  in  the  anny 
the  utmost  confusion  has  prevailed  on  acrount  of  this  racial  diversity.  In  the 
keichsrath  the  members  carry  on  their  discussion  each  in  his  own  language  and  bat 
few  are  able  to  follow  the  speeches  of  all. 

Political  Parties.— T)m  Poles  are  the  most  numeroos  political  ^arty  in  the  Rcxchs- 
rath  and  have  attempted  to  gain  control  of  the  house  with  the  idea  of  winning  for 
themselves  self-government  in  Galicia.    Another  strong  party  is  that  of  the  Czechs, 
who  aim  at  the  withdrawal  and  the  detachment  of  Silesia,  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
from  Cisleithania.   Their  ultimate  aim  is  also  self-eovemment,  but  they  are  divided 
.-imong  themselves  into  a  conservative  and  radical  element,  known  respectively  as  the 
Old  Czechs  and  Young  Czechs,  the  latter  having  strong  Panslavist  tendencies.  Other 
political  parties  as  enumerated  by  an  Austrian  writer  in  a  recent  article  arc  the  Con- 
servatives, comprising  the  nobility  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  whose  principal 
aims  are  the  reestabhshment  of  clerical  influence  over  the  schools,  the  retention  of 
class  privile^jes  and  opposition  to  any  democratic  innovations;  the  Catholic  Peoples 
Party  differing  somewhat  from  the  former  on  economic  questions,  but  having  sub- 
stantially the  same  ecclesiastical  aims  ;  the  Southern  Slavs  who  aim  at  the  formation 
of  a  South  Slavonic  state  including  Slavonia,  Croatia,  Dalinatia,  Bosnia  and  HcTM- 
govina;  the  Christian  Socialists  who  are  in  reality  Anti-Semites;  the  German  PrO- 
class  privileges  and  opposition  to  any  democratic  innovations;  the  Catholic  Peoples 
Party  which  aims  at  securing  the  ascendancy  of  German  influence  and  whose  more 
radical  members  desire  an  actual  union  with  Germany ;  the  Italians  who  wish  a  union 
with  Italy;  anrl  various  socialistic  and  democratic  groups.    In  the  Hungarian  parlia- 
ment the  condition  is  similar.    The  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  who  favor  the 
union  with  Austria  on  the  basis  of  the  compact  of  1867  are  progressive  in  educa- 
tional and  ecclesiastical  matbers»  but  arouse  racial  bitterness  by  their  constant  effort 
to  Magyarize  Roumanians,  Germans  and  Slavs.    Tlie  minority  consists  of  the  clerical 
or  Roman  Catholic  Party  and  the  radical  or  Independent  Party.    The  latter  desires 
a  mere  personal  union  with  Cisleithania,  aiming  at  complete  independence  for  Hun- 
gary. Hungarian  politics  are  further  complicated  by  trie  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans  from  Transylvania  to  keep  their  nationality,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Kor.mn- 
nians  to  secure  a  tmion  with  Roumania  and  by  the  Croatian  hostility  toward  Magyar 
domination. 

HISTORY. 

Disturbances  in  the  Keichsrath. — In  November,  1897,  the  trouble  in  the  Keichsrath 
reached  a  crisis.   The  German  members  angered  by  a  ruling  of  the  President,  Dr. 

Abrahamovitch,  seized  the  tribune  and  held  it  against  the  ofnccrs  of  the  Rcichsraih 
who  tried  to  dislodge  them.  A  fight  followed  and  several  members  were  hurt.  The 
friends  of  the  President  now  adopted  a  code  of  signals  by  which  tluy  were  able  to 
carry  on  parliamentary  business  in  spite  of  the  noise  and  confusion.  This  so  enraged 
the  Germans  that  they  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  president  who  was  saved  only  by 
calling  in  the  police.  Popular  outbreaks  took  place  in  Vienna,  as  a  result  of  these 
disturbances  in  the  Rcichsrath.  On  the  28th  of  November,  Badeni  resigned  and  it 
was  announced  that  Baron  Gautsch  von  Frankcnthurn  would  assume  the  premiership. 
This  was  liaikd  by  the  Germans  as  a  triumph  for  their  side.  It  wa^  followed  by 
Czechish  outbreaks  in  Prague  and  other  towns  of  Bohemia.  The  Germans  were  set 
upon  by  the  rabble  and  their  houses  were  plundered.  The  new  ministry  promised 
to  modify  the  language  ordinances,  and  adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Ger- 
mans. This  policy  was  followed  .ilso  by  the  ministry  of  Thun-llohcnstein.  When 
the  Keichsrath  assembled  on  March  21,  1898.  regular  business  was  conducted.  The 
Hungarian  parliament  passed  an  act  continuing  the  terms  of  the  old  Ausglcich  till  the 
end  of  1898,  but  the  Austrian  house  did  not  agree  to  it.   In  the  summer  of  1898  the 
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old  trouble  in  the  Austrian  body  arose.  In  the  first  days  of  June  it  was  evident  that 
S^^aS^CrS^'^''^^^  transacted  on  account  of  the  con^'anUy  gS^„^ 
bMtOl^  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans.    As  a  matter  of  necessity  botjfnar/Sf 

abhtion  of  the  army.  In  GaJicia  too  there  has  lv«.n  A^?.^'  and  the 

a  .olcn.  outbreak  J  Anti^^^  S^mL^^.  tC  f  "N^'S^d  Hu  " 
U^W  W  'J       ^''"Suag^  Pi^P"f^-r>unng  tlie         betw^n  Sparn  ITnd  the 

jreat  commereA  a^Sltterarv  ''"f"'"^^^'  "'7  '^'P^^'  ^^^s  the  language  of  a 

this  theiTwere^imvnrHrof^      °"  Y'"^        ^P°^^"  a"  o^'^'-  the  world.  Besides 

Star  diTi;,   miS^  oll^^^^^^^^^^  ""^^'T^      Bohemh  wh?™  t£ 

>bsurd  that  a  Iotter.<Srricr  rn^h^^dYs4S;  ^2'"'^'' •  "V,  ''«^"^^<^  » 

the  Czech  laninjam.  *u  Should  be  required  to  wr  te  and  soeak 

whole  SatSf&e  SS  ra^ces'"lkhou;Tl,°"  ^  '"^^^'^^^  J^^^'^"  SiXs^'tS 
Hapsbuigs  with  the  3erstandin^  fh  surrendered  h«r  crown  to  the 

f«  has  been  for  centuries  an  rffL^^  *^^^  her  independence  should  be  unimpaired, 
tfnnan  colonists  were  p"anted^hel  .ni  ^'""sh  out  the  rational  spirit  of  the  Slavs 
^racter  upon  the  oLnU    Th^^  everjthtng  was  done  to  impress  the  German 

Rather  tha?  admH  SJfr  eouahtv  th?'"'  '^t''^"'^  ^'^S  ^'^^'^  i"f<^"0'-  race 

^th  the  GermaTEmp^e  of^he  iLlr  n°"''*  ^eEf""^'^  ^ve  preferred  a  union 
Germans  in  their  s^tr^^^^^^^^  Hungarians  sympathized  with 

«f  -''e  ordinances  of  hldlSi^  ^r£A^^^  a  dread  of  Czech  inHuence.  The  repeal 
Br  hem.ans  the  aggrieved  Si^Tnn??!^^  ^  *'''."'"P''  ^^-^  "'^  Germans.  It  left  the 
«  niight  tend  to  iSrwsSTtheRrtnH      '?  °f  ^•'^"K^'-  ^''O'"  the  fact  t£t 

i'^'^^^^^^  lSS^^^'^'t'  their  hope  for  the  formatiSi 
tbe^north.  "  ™^  atttooonqr  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  great  power  of 

suspe^Sn  o^hl  mudJbJu^^  ^""'^  ^^'^^        "°ts  in  consequence  of  the 

?  the  language  orSnces  in  an  ef^or  Fj"'^'  mfnistryllorked  alo™ 

h«<n  vain.  The  Dclcgat  ons  whlh  i  f  «iapt  them  to  the  wishes  of  both  parties 
yement  on  the  miuii  Md  n'fJ^.T^**  Budapest  or.  May  9  could  come  to  no 

to  determine  tff7n£?w  J^^'n^  commission  afterwattts 

^         «rom  Hungary  and  Austria  coulrl  tifti-  iini»« 


nc  over  the  success  of  the  'b!^;.?;  °PP?"^"ts  of  the  government  were  srill 

S  .^i':rc"^^''»8«>  their  tactics  em     V  ^rt'^'  .^r^^^'  Ger- 

■Lw.    5<=hoenerer  group  thif  ♦  W     ^'ij  ^  t'^^  "^^'^^        exception  of 

mu^Tl  '"^'"'^^y-   The?based   hi.  T"""'"*  ^''Z"*^?-"  obstruction  and  discuss  the 
'^"^^"'nient  h^d  co^^^  P°''9'        the  somewhat  childish 

Thi  •n.r'^  was  the  dVi?v  S  ♦  k  ^  °"       ccntmuance  of  the  obstructionist 

gro  nrV^  '^P^^^^'V'  as  t^^^^^  cJU^^°'"!^1  'I  disappoint  the  goveSS 
S  if  l^''  the  cxpcctatiortL?;t  '41  ^'"^  V*.  ''^^^  ''^''t^^'  ^"^O'  dffTcrent 
m  an;  f "  "'^^'''ted  in  its  iSh^"  <^^^binet  would  checkmate  the  oppo- 

M^^h'T''^  ^^«^<^s  aS3  t?en  maS'''"^  parliament,  repressing  agitation  by 
cu2bitiJ^.''»/<''"Rly  the  ooStSn  f^^l"  arrangement  with  Hungary  as  to  the 
thttrt  changed  itrpSSSl^fh"!^^^^  yittJTot  necessity. 

po"cy  ot  Its  own  free  wiU.  Whether  or  not  this  accoao» 
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of  the  matter  is  complete  and  taP»'tW^.«*' «f  ,!r?f^„Sr',^^ 
from  its  obstructionist  uctics  and  parliament  set  to  J? 

bills.  P«»~"'«'iJj.t5J£,^^  Genn«. 
paJtr'irNr^"  ora'„ron*?ot^Mhe  Pren,«r  "fe'!f.'.Tj.''^^,»J 

diSaiS  £l  two  distHcts  m  June,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  n;'"0^^f,f8\jf 
?w?^S^restablishcd    The  assassination  of  the  Empress  led  to  outbreaks  aga  nst  the 
c'S  rat  TfSt^  a  German-Itol&n  fracas  took  p  ace  resulting  in 

llrdcaih"'^  Anti'^hilSTdS^  ^  occurred  at  GraU  and  m  many  other 

^"TheVuMuT-On  May  8  the  celebration  of  "the  iubUcc  of  the  Em  peror  Francis 
Io.c7h  bc^n  with  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  to  illustrate  the  mdustnal  and  agn- 
cSral  oroSr^ss  of  the  r^       Other  features  of  the  celebration  began  m  July  but 
SSr  h^^d  nm  >ct  com^^  to  thdr  climax  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  "kbrat^n  of  the  an- 
SvJr??Sr  when  the  public  mind  was  thrown  into  consternaUon  by  the  """jf" 
Empress,  by  the  Italian  anaxdiist  Luccheni  on  September  la   (Sec  Hk  ..n kIc  ixiza 
Skth.  Em.  kfss  of  AlstrU.)   On  account  of  this  '^•^^^nent  the  pUn^^ 
iuhilM  festivities  were  postponed.   The  celebration  was  resumed  on  December  9,wa 
iJiJ  obSii^d  by  cerLoSies  in  the  churches  and  schools  and  at  the  army  pos^ 
Ceremonies  were^lso  held  at  Paris,  Rome  Berlm  and  other  ^^i^^^^}^^ 
Emperor  publicly  thanked  the  army  for  its  loya  ty  and  bravery  *«>«i?»<>"* fgi 
and  the  anniversary  was  also  celebrated  by  the  grantmg  of  f "^"^^^y  .      P°  i^Ss 
offenders  in  Hungahr  and  by  the  remission  of  penalties  mllicted  for  various  offeiTes 
?nclSding  tLt  onS*-»wy«&.   The  affection  with  which  all  .\ustro-Hunganan  s?b- 
jectrreg^ard  the  Emperof  Francis  Joseph  was  shown  unmistakably  durmg  the  ani^- 

''^J??Stoi^S  Cirrmany.-Thc  expulsion  of  Austrian  Slavs  from  Prussia,  of  whicj 
an  afcWTt  iTgiven  in  the  article  Germany  (q.  v.).  aroused  much  indignation 
in  Austria    This  policy  was  pursued  by  Prussia  with  rigor  during  the  autumn  o| 
I8g8,  and  early  in  December  evoked  a  statement  from  the  Promjcr,  Count  Thug 
wmch  caused  considerable  comment  in  political  circles  throughout  Lurope.  He  statc**^ 
Sat  the  foreign  office  had  repeatedly  protested  against  these  expulsions  and  had  re- 
wived  in  return  reassuring  pVomises.  but  that  if  Prussia  contmued  to  disregard  tht^ 
treaty  rights  of  Austrian  subjects  the  government  would  take  ^Jj^*  "5S15L-/«r» 
fend  these  rights.  ThU  was  taken  in  some  quarters  as  a  sign  that  the  Dret»una  or 
triple  alliance  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  ^  •    *  .«*  / 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Ausgleich  dispute  still  seemed  far  from  settlement,  tat, 
it  was  reported  at  the  end  of  December  that  the  existing  arrangement  had  hccn  ctm-  ■ 
tinued  by  imperial  decree.   For  an  account  of  the  violent  scenes  that  m/rkedtBe 
discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Hungarian  parliament  toward  the  dose  of  the  year,  , 
see  the  article  Hungary. 

AUSTRIAN  ABCH.a:OLOQlCAL  INSTITUTE.  Sec  Archeology.  > 

AUTHOBS  CLUB,  an  organization  of  American  anthers,  was  organized  in  1882.  ^ 
President,  Frank  R.  Stockton ;  Secretary,  Rossiter  Johnson.   ISS  members.  Head- 
quarters Carnegie  Building,  New  York. 

AUTOMATIC  waiTINO.  See  Psychology,  ExPERimiiTAL  (paragraph  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa). 

AUTOMOBILE.  This  is  the  generic  name  covering  all  forms  of  self-propelling 
vehicles  for  use  upon  country  roads  or  city  streets,  whether  driven  by  steam  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  stored  steam.compressed  air.oil  or  gasohnc  engines, 
or  by  electric  motors  taking  current  from  accumulators.  From  first  to  last  a  variciy 
of  names  have  been  applied  to  such  vehicles,  some  taking  their  title  from  tne 
exact  form  of  motive  power,  such  as  steam  carriage,  electric  cab,  others  called  motor- 

^CoSraV^  to^£e  gnS^impressioo,  antomobile^  or  motor  vehicles  as  thqr  should 
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be  called,  are  not  of  ncent  ongin.  but  date  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  steam 
engine,  to  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who  in  1680  proposed  a  form  of  steam 
carriage,  which  at  best  could  be  nothing  but  a  toy,  but  it  embodied  the  essential 
features  of  a  steam  automobile.  It  consisted  of  a  suitable  carriage  supporting  a 
Steam  boiler  provided  with  a  nozzle  projecting  to  the  rear,  from  which  steam  issued 
onder  considerable  pressure.  The  reaction  upon  the  boiler  drove  the  carriage 
ahead.  In  1790  Nathan  Read  patented  and  constructed  a  model  ^team  carriage  in 
which  two  cylinders  operated  racks  running  in  pinions  on  the  driving  shaft.  The 
first  actual  experiments  were  made  in  1769  by  a  French  army  officer,  Nicholas 
Joseph  Cugnot,  who  built  a  three  wheel  carriage.  Later  in  1770  he  built  another 
and  larger  carriage,  still  preserved  in  the  Conscri-atoire  des  Arts  el  Mitiers,  Paris, 
which  was  intended  for  the  transportation  of  artillery.  The  engine  of  this  con- 
-I  ;ei,'  nf  two  i3-inc!i  single  acting  cylinders  connected  by  means  of  pawls  to  the 
single  front  wheel  of  the  wagon.  In  front  of  this  wheel  was  suspended  the  tank- 
tike  boiler.  In  1764  James  Watts'  assistant,  a  man  named  Murdock,  constmcted  a 
aiodd  carriage  operated  by  a  grasshopper  steam  engine,  wliich  as  a  model  was  most 
flwessful.  In  America  Oliver  Evans  as  early  as  1786  suggested  a  form  of  road 
wagon,  and  in  1804  made  estimates  and  calculations  which  he  laid  before  the  Lan- 
caster Turnpike  Ca,  to  show  that  a  steam  road  wagon  could  be  constructed  to 
transport  100  barrels  of  flour  50  miles  in  24  hours,  at  less  expense  than  10  wagons 
drawn  by  S  horses  each  could  do  the  same  work. 

About  1786  William  Symmington  constructed  a  motor  carriage  which  was  success- 
ful enough  to  be  mentioned.  In  l%Oi  Richard  Trevithick  built  a  full  sized  carriage 
which  was  exhibited  in  London^  haviug  driven  itself  90  miles  en  route  from  Cam- 
borne where  it  was  constructed  In  ifei  Julius  Griflitlis  of  Brompton,  Middlesex. 
England,  and  later  in  1822  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  Burstall,  and  Hill  all  con- 
structed steam  carriages.  David  Gumey  in  the  year  1827  built  and  operated  a  steam 
carr  ipe  which  included  all  such  features  as  using  steam  expensively,  feed  water 
heating,  superheating  of  steam,  a  forced  draft,  tubular  boiler,  etc.,  and  mav  be 
regarded  as  the  first  really  practical  motor  carriage.  In  it  Gumey  made  frequent  and 
long  journeys  covering  at  times  as  much  as  85  miles  in  10  hours.  lie  was  excelled 
by  waiter  Hancock,  who  after  considerable  experimenting  established  several  steam 
stage  lines  for  passenger  traffic.  One  of  these  vehicles  ran  between  Cheltenham  and 
^'""tester  for  S  months,  making  the  trip  of  9  miles  in  55  minutes,  travclinp  a  total 
rataoee  Of  about  3,500  miles  and  carrying  3,000  passengers  without  delay  or  acci- 
dent. He  alone  constructed  9  carriages  capable  of  seating  116  passengers  while  at  . 
that  time  there  were  in  operation  in  or  near  London  20  steam  carriages.  This  boom 
was  met  by  hostile  legislation  brought  about  by  coach  makers  and  operators,  and 
toe  cxmmetitimi  of  steam  railways  rapidly  growinp  into  a  useful  form,  and  was 
*"^ILji  /u*^  that  almost  nothing  was  done  during  the  following  25  years.  An 
example  of  bow  well  the  subject  was  understood  at  that  time  is  afforded  by  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1831  at  the 
height  of  the  dispute.  The  report  concluded : 

^  _pat  carriages  can  be  propelled  by  steam  on  common  dirt  roads  at  an  average 
raKoi  10  miles  per  hour ;  2.  That  at  this  rate  they  have  conveyed  14  passengers; 
3-  I  Hat  their  weight,  including  engine,  fuel,  water  and  attendants  may  be  under 
li^t*f  r'  ^  .\  ^^^y  ^  ascend  and  descend  hills  of  considerable  inclination 
wuh  laciiity  and  safety;  5.  That  they  are  perfectly  safe  for  passengers;  6.  That 
r^J*  (0[  need  not  be,  if  properly  constructed)  a  nuisance  to  the  public; 
ilr,„  k  L  oecome  a  speedier  and  cheaper  mode  of  conveyance  than  carriages 
onmn  by  horses ;  8.  That,  as  they  admit  of  greater  breadth  of  tire  than  other 
J  "*  on  so  injuriously  as  by  the  feet  of  horses 

WhSS**"  ""^n^WTiages  will  cause  less  wear  of  roads  than  coaches  drawn 

■LlS  «  u?-.  [  .  of  toll  have  been  imposed  upon  steam  carriages,  which 

to^'mJin  unaltered         "^'^^  °"  ®^  changes  permitted 

boSh 'Jl^  set-back  to  motor  carriage  experimenting  little  or  nothing  was  done, 
k  is  nnl»  S-^  sporadic  attempt  would  be  made  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  art,  but 
cm  vZ.  . '".u"*^?^  ^'V'^''  ^'^^^  work  has  been  accomplished.   Within  re- 

mi  Vfmi.^^  .  !  -i  five,  the  construction  of  automobiles  was  entered  into  with 
wSm  mil?  '^'^  ^y<i^^  the  scope  of  this  arrtde  to  attempt  to  explain  all  the 
WlS£  mSSiL  k  developed.    .Ml  may  be  classified,  however,  under 

boil«7I«??'*-  motors,  which  come  under  the  following  heads,    i.  Steam 

ing  DetSJnm^'""';  burning  compressed  or  special  fuels,  bum- 

Iwm  tSj^'  ""If  u"""  '^""^•"K  gasoline.   2.   Oil  or  vapoTengines/petro- 

PossibiSt  S  i  "^^^'^-**  acetelyne.  3-  Compres.sed  gases,  air,  carbonic  acid,  with  a 
side  of  T  u'*-  Electric  motors,  accumulators,  trolley  devices,  at  the 
"taim. oaSS ^■Stri?cOTfiS»f ^  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  with  the 
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In  July  1894,  the  Petit  Journal,  of  Paris,  arranged  a  competition  which  took  place 
from  the  19th  to  the  22nd ;  102  vehicles  were  entered  but  at  the  end  of  a  preliminary 
test  run  of  31  miles  at  a  minimum  allowable  speed  of  7^  miles,  only  14  petroleum 
and  7  steam  carriages  were  left  for  the  final  run  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  a  distance  of 
78  miles.  All  the  petroleum  and  three  of  the  steam  wagons  completed  the  run.  the 
winners  making  an  average  speed  of  ioVj  miles  per  hour.  This  was  followed  by  a 
race  from  Paris  ft>  Bordeaux  and  return  in  which  1  electric,  6  steam  and  14  petroleum 
carriages  took  part.  Nine  of  these  covered  the  distance  in  the  appointed  time,  and 
shared  in  the  prizes.  On  Oct.  15th,  1895,  occurred  the  Tunbridge  Wells  competition, 
organized  in  London  under  the  direction  of  Sir  David  Salomons.  This  was  con- 
ducted on  a  track  of  about  546  yards  in  length  and  like  the  two  previous  contests 
did  little  to  advance  the  art. 

The  Chicago-Waukcgan  race,  held  on  Nov.  21.  1895.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Timcs-Hcrtild.  and  repeated  on  Nov.  28,  was  productive  of  good  results, 
for  complete  records  were  taken  and  considerable  data  obtained. 

In  September  1896,  a  race  held  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  and  return  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  France  proved  of  interest  but  resulted  in 
little  additional  information. 

A  race  over  a  course  of  200  miles  arranged  by  the  London  Engineer  separated 
the  contestants  into  four  classes:  i.  Motor  cars  for  four  or  more  persons,  not 
weighing  more  than  two  tons:  2.  Carriage  for  two  or  three  persons,  not  weighing 
more  than  one  ton ;  3.  Carriage  for  conveying  one  ton  of  freight,  not  weighing 
more  than  one  ton ;  4.  Carriage  for  conveying  one  ton  of  freight,  not  weighing  when 
loaded  more  than  two  tons;  5.  Car  for  conveying  500  lbs.  of  freight,  not  weighing 
when  loaded  more  than  one  ton. 

The  next  trial  occurred  again  in  Paris,  in  February  1897,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Automobile  Club:  It  was  international  in  character  and  intended  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  autoniobiles.  Carriages  suitable  for  use  upon  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  entered,  the  conditions  of  the  contest  being  based  upon  results  of  tests  of  the 
cab  service  of  that  city.  All  competitors  were  required  to  make  40  miles  in  16  hours 
allowing  two  stops,  one  of  half  an  hour,  and  one  of  an  hour  for  breakfast.  This 
run  was  to  be  made  fur  twelve  consecutive  days  over  twelve  different  routes  selected 
with  reference  to  gradients.  Within  the  city  the  speed  was  limited  to  12.4  miles  per 
hour.  Each  vehicle  was  required  to  niake  the  twelve  trips  with  the  complement  of 
passengers  and  baggage  called  for  in  its  designs  or  had  to  carry  corresponding. 

In  all  26  motor  vehicles  entered  the  race  of  which  14  were  equipped  with  electric 
motors  an«l  12  were  operated  by  petroleum  distillate  engines.  As  a  basis  for  com- 
parison of  cost,  the  daily  expense  of  running  an  ordinary  Paris  cab  pulled  by  a  horse 
was  fixed  at  19.26  francs  ($3.85).  This  sum  included  all  expenses,  and  also  the 
average  use  of  y/3  horses  per  cab  employed. 

The  first  class  of  vehicles  entered  covered  those  with  a  single  motor,  where  the 
power  is  transmitted  to  motor  wheels  through  an  intermediary;  with  gearing  per- 
mitting a  mechanical  variation  in  speed.  Lender  this  head  came  the  Peugeot  coupe 
as  a  type  propelled  by  a  gas-engine  and  intended  to  carry  three  passengers,  without 
baggage,  or  a  useful  load  of  462  tbs.  This  vehicle  was  made  up  of  a  closed  body,  with 
two  seats  capable  of  carr>ing  four  passengers,  and  it  did  frequently  carry  this  num- 
ber during  the  trial.  The  driver  or  operator  has  his  seat  in  front,  and  controls  the 
apparatus  for  directing  and  changing  speed  and  operates  a  brake-pedal.  Attached 
to  this  front  part  is  the  naphtha  reservoir.  The  motor  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
carriage  body.  The  total  weight  is  2.838  lbs.,  with  t.509  lbs.  on  the  front  wheels  and 
1,329  lbs.  on  the  back  wheels.  The  out-to-out  width  of  the  vehicle  was  5.25  ft.,  and 
the  total  length  was  9.18  ft. 

The  motor  used,  with  petroleum  cistillates,  was  built  on  the  Peugeot  system,  the 
charge  being  exploded  by  incandescent  tubes.  It  developed  6  horse-power  and 
weighed  231  lbs.,  with  its  fly-wheel  and  bed-plate.  The  normal  revolutions  were 
680  per  minute.  The  gearing  arrangement  permits  four  changes  of  speed — 3.7,  6.2, 
9.3  and  12.4  miles  per  hour,  and  a  backward  speed  of  9.3  miles. 

The  average  speed  made  was  14  miles  per  hour,  with  3.7  miles  per  hour  on  an  8.2 
per  cent,  grade.  The  daily  cost  of  running  this  vehicle  was  $5.55;  of  which  sum  $2.17 
was  for  oil,  etc.,  consumed,  and  $3.28  was  for  other  expenses. 

Under  the  head  of  electrical  motors  the  Jcnatzy  coupe  is  taken  as  a  type.  This  cab 
was  intended  to  carry  two  passengers,  or  a  useful  load  of  308  lbs.  It  was  made  up 
of  the  ordinary  cab-l>ody  with  a  bracket-scat,  though  this'  third  scat  was  not  used 
for  a  passenger  during  the  trial.  The  driver  sat  in  front  and  there  handled  a  direct- 
ing-bar.  speed-variant  and  brake  combined,  and  under  foot  was  a  pedal  operating  a 
friction -brake.  The  total  weight  was  3.964  lbs.;  with  1.854  lbs.  on  the  front  wheels. 
The  extreme  width  of  the  vehicle  was  5.9  ft.,  and  the  extreme  length  9.2  ft.  The 
motors  4!/^  horse-power;  but  it  may  easily-  develop,  according  to  the  claim  of  the 
builder,  10  to  12  effective  horse-power.    Two  normal  speeds  arc  arranged  for— 3-7 
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e.4  miles  per  hour;  for  the  first  speed  the  two  batteries  are  conneeterf 
Und  lor  the  second  speed,  in  series.   Special  gearing  is  provided^?or^ci„*2 
S7  to  5  6  miles  speed,  and  from  7.4  to  12/111868  soeed  an/iW^^^  Passmg 
a.  be  obtained  by  introducing  momcJi,?  isfsS?  cSil.  '  TheTc?,rul  fo'r sTo™ 
twlttttcnes  of  22  elements  each;  each  enclosed  in  a  box:  one  undeTtte  drivSJ 

k  scncs  gave  a  speed  of  49  miles  per  hour.    The  ^aily  cost  of  oJera  n«.  he 

cottpc  was  $4-05.  of  which  80  cents  was  for  the  repairs  trthe  a^SMl«f««V!?**'y 

cent,  was  for  the  electricity;  the  rest  went  for  geSi  ^pense^*^^^^^ 

The  second  class  in  the  test  included  vehides  with  a  «fn<»iZ  1 
b  transmitted  by  motor-wheeU  by  mSnfo   invaT  able  SaHne  uhh  i  H  Tt  ^^ri: 
Jrfchams;  and  where  the  variation  in  speed  is  .ecu?ed  bfrcS^res^id^na  l^^^^^^^^^ 
m  the  speed  of  the  motor.    Under  this  head  the  clectriSli  im«SO  T^J.I^'***? 

movemrals.  The  motor  «Ild  differential  gfar  are  under  be(^  Th,  ,S  ^' 
Stefan  ?  S^<ir^/rEa^^^ 

^I'ofrninTWJS^lSS^ar^^^^^    ~  per  hour;  the  My 

«rfiS?g4^"1rweiXd  i6Ltr'"^'  1^^'  -hich.carried  two  passengers 
^^^rt^Uh  '  ^cuSS  JA^^-   Accuniulators,  weighing  in  all  1.005  fcs., 

wbSitrefdfrcJ  ly'to  i^a^^^^  ^''^        '"^tors.  one  for  each  motor- 

^tthi^d  0?  the  motor     *  ~  «^  ««Pt  by  San^- 

^^^t^S!^  ^f'S^^^  arranged  so  that  the  body  of  the 

^'^pe  and  victoria  tyw?^rd  rnrJl  V^"^"'"f  ^'^^  the  motor  mechanism.  The 
«Miul  load  is  462  fhs^  HmT?  ■  i"^  three  or  four  passengers  without  baggaffe-  the 
^  SoitfbVtfd'for  I2  :o^\\T'  EtjS^  thesl 

f  tl7?veri;?i;Uthin'rhe^^^^^^^^  •>  two  boxes;  one  under  the  seat 

or  each  front  wheel  anrf  -T    ^  °L       carnage.    There  are  two  motors,  one 

^ng  .placed  ^"^f,   he  ver'tL^iiJ^.'^'-!^"^  directing,  wheels,  the  motor! 

'^oru.  3.498  rbs..  and  the  couk  wiA  .  ,  =  ^he 

Each  of  the  two  electric  mmiS  ^^'^Hs  3.894  lbs. 

»^"t  ,43  lbs.  Varying  spS  ^ffr^m  '  ^r'""  ""^u-^  '^o«e-powcr.  and  weighs 

gj»  «ries-paranel  controller    In  T  ?rLi  ^  ""i''  ^f'  ^^tained  by  meins 

""wr  were  „jde  on  thnevd  Witt  kI*^^  •       ^P**.***      5  5,  12.3  and  15  9  miles  per 

was  37  miles       ho serieT' tS  TfV  T ,^  ^'^^^^  ^'^  ^'^^ 
'^f  .t)T)cs  of  Krieeer  carriJl«  ?J    1  ^'"^''y  e:q»eiise8  of  nuitiiiig  the 

.  ^"  its  general  cnSrl,,!^    ^*^"  ^^"^^  ^""^"^     $4-05  to  $4.06.  ^ 
'•'V"^'  was  the  orcnonlwo/     -"a^'  '^'^  ^1?^*  most  striking  features  of 

"ie  small  quantity  of  irtS^i   ****"'^  of  runnmg  electric  motor-vehicles. 

of  the  most  CTO^  l'","^^/?,"'"'"^^  l^'''  f"''''  '^°"^^<^  of  347  miles,  on 
g«^».wasoneofZ^!;.fl'!"\?^  small  cost  of  supplying  this 

SJP'     Jeantat^d  motor  l""^"  expenses  for  tfie  JeSatzy. 

35.4  cems  idS  '^«;^*"!5«**  ^'^^^  ^P^*^"''^  ^"^'•gy  s"PP'''ed  onlv  cost  on  the 
'°  ^<^"der  it  ainKT  Mc!??  »  «nts  respectively.    This  extremely  low  cost, 
•'*«nc  motor  in  mn^ii  '°  '^''''^  ^o""  better  methods  of  utilizinff  the 

?,^'?htaninfl  "nr£^^^^^^  But  while  the  consumption  of  energ?  has 

»hich  swell  this  cos  must  li*  t'l^  operation,  the  enoniious  general  expenses 

to  a  OwnLJrlfcl  !i*        ^f^^^         ^^"^  <^'<"^t"c  motor  mnst  be  de^Rncd 
•num  ine  consumption  of  energy  on  streets  with  steep  gradients. 
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and  so  ref^tilated  and  controlled  thnt  an  inexpert  driver  can  not  COOUntttUcate  to  the 
motor  currents  disastrous  to  the  accunuilators. 

As  to  speed,  while  this  was  generally  satisfactory,  the  jury  hoped  that  in  another 
year  makers  would  submit  motor-cabs  which  will  better  meet  the  demands  of  actual 
cab  practice  in  Paris,  and  with  as  small  a  consumption  of  energy  as  possible,  meet  the 
lollowii^  speed  conditions : 

4  miles  per  hour  in  seeking  passengers. 

5  miles  per  hour  mounting  5  per  cent,  grades. 

7.5  miles  per  hour  on  grades  from  2.5  to  5  per  cent. 
9.3  miles  per  hour  as  an  average  in  ordinary  streets. 
12.4  miles  per  hour  in  open  and  uncrowded  streets. 

From  May  24  to  27.  1898.  a  series  of  trials  were  held  at  Liverpool,  England, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Self-Propelled  Traffic  Association.   This  competition  was 

the  outcome  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
secure  improved  methods  of  transportation  between  the  port  of  Liverpool  and  inland 
towns,  also  of  haulage  between  the  docks  and  warehouses  in  the  ci^.  In  addition 
the  test  had  the  further  object  of  encouraging  builders  to  experiment  and  construct 
motor  propelled  vehicles  upon  the  lines  indicated  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  public  to  see  something  of  the  progress  being  made  in  England.  The  routes 
selected  were  between  30  and  40  miles  in  length  and  runs  were  required  to  be  made 
tm  four  successive  days.  It  was  required  that  the  vehicles  be  capable  of  going  any- 
where that  a  horse  drawn  vehicle  carrying  the  same  load  could  go,  and  further  that 
it  be  capable  of  working  into  or  out  of  an  embayment  or  loading  berth  lyi  times 
its  own  length. 

In  making  the  awards  the  following  were  taken  into  consideration: 

(a)  Co<t :    Economy  of  working  including  attendants. 

(b)  c  ritn  >l :  Stopping,  starting,  changing  speed,  steering  and  reversing  partkn- 

larly  under  adverse  conditions,  such  as  on  mcTines,  or  in  connned  spaces; 

(c)  Working:  Noise,  smell,  visible  vapor,  dust  or  other  nuisances  when  travel- 
ing; number  of  mechanical  operations,  requiring  attention  from  the  driver;  efficiency 
of  brakes ;  time  occupied  in  preparing  the  vehiae  for  services  on  the  road ;  ability  to 
start  from  rest  on  an  indine  of  i  in  16;  speed,  within  legal  limits;  distance  run  with- 
out taking  or  receiving  supplies  of  fuel,  oil,  gas,  electrical  or  chemical  materials,  or 
electrical  current,  water  or  any  agent  employed  for  actuating  the  motor  or  assisting  its 
working :  ability  to  complete  the  course  without  stopping  to  effect  repairs,  adjust 
parts,  apply  lubricants,  or  for  any  other  purpose  or  catise  not  provided  for  in  the 
Itinerary;  freedom  from  heat  down  of  any  nature. 

(d)  Construction:  Strength  of  frame  and  working  parts;  qualttr  of  workman- 
ship; efficiency  of  springs;  freedom  from  complicated  or  over  refined  puts;  facilitj' 
with  which  repairs  can  be  effected ;  capacity  of  bunkers,  oil  and  water  tanks;  ratio 
of  available  to  total  platform  area ;  ratio  of  tare  to  power  of  motor;  ratio  of  tare  to 
weight  of  freight  carried  during  the  trials. 

<e)  Steam  propelled  vehicles :  Action  of  feed  pumps  or  injective;  ample  supply 
of  steam;  consumption  of  fuel  and  water  per  mile;  lealoge  of  steam  or  water; 
arrangements  for  stoking. 

(f)  Oil  propelled  vehicles:  Efficiency  of  ignition;  regularity  of  carimration  and 
explosions;  range  and  graduation  of  speed  of  vehicles,  and  smoothness  with  whidi 
changes  of  gear  are  effected;  circulation  and  weight  of  cooling  water;  consumption 
of  oil  per  mile  ;  leakage  of  pipes  or  tanks. 

The  two  circular  routes  selected  were  surfaced  as  follows: 


Paved. 

A:  ii.o  miles. 
B:    616  miles. 


Partially  Paved. 
6.4  miles. 


Macadam. 

18.3  miles. 
29.3  miles. 


Total  Length 

35.6  milei. 
35.9  mile}. 


Intermediate  depots  were  established  at  points  about  ten  miles  apart.  Loadin  ; 
oalUist  consisted  of  small  gravel  packed  in  stout  bags  to  weigh  100  pounds.  N ) 
vehicles  propelled  by  internal  combustion  engines  or  dectric  motors  entered  tbs 
competition. 

The  vehicles  which  actually  took  part  in  the  first  competiti(Mi  were  as  follows: 
Steam  I^rry  to  carry  t*o  tons,  the  Liquid  Fuel  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd..  Ea  t 
Cowes ;  Thornycroft  Steam  Lorrv  to  carry  five  tons.  The  Steam  Carriage  Wago  I 
Co..  Ltd..  Clei-^wick:  a  thrce-ton  Steam  Lorrv  bv  the  same  company;  Leyland  Stea- J 
Lorry  to  carry  four  tons.  The  Lancashire  Steam'  Motor  Co.,  Leyland. 

The  accomoanym^  table  (Table  i)  gives  a  summaiy  of  facts  affecting  tbe  cost  <  f 
the  motor  vehicles  m  this  test: 
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S.34  tons. 

Thoroycroft 
9.55  tons. 

Thomycroft 
6.16  tons. 

Leyland 
7.43  tons. 
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The  ri  suits  of  this  trial  indicate  that  a  steam  vehicle  weighing  from  5  to  9  tons 
tacluding  load  of  from  2.20  to  4.73  tons  can  be  built  for  from  $1,800  to  $3,700,  to  run 
at  a  commercial  speed  of  from  3  to  7  miles  per  liour  for  35  miles  per  day  at  a  total 
cost  of  from  4.80  to  laso  cents  per  net  ton  per  mile,  or  it  will  cost  from  %iJ6s^  to 
la^oo  per  year.  / 

On  Nov.  9.  1898.  a  motor  vehicle  contpetttlon  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  under 
the  auspices  of  tlio  Mcclianics'  Institute  I%iir,  the  results  of  this  were  of  small  im* 
portancc  and  afforded  little  additional  information. 

During  the  year  the  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  of  New  York  Citjr,  plaeed  in  service  85 
electric  hansom  cabs  and  broughams,  which  have  been  in  constant  operation  with 
marked  success.  These  have  four  36-inch  wheels  provided  with  5-inch  rubber  tires 
and  weigh  when  complete  2,700  pounds.  The  steering  is  done  by  shifting  a  vertical 
lever,  conveniently  placed  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  operator's  seat,  which  in  turn 
through  a  system  of  levers  shifts  the  rear  wheels. 

The  two  motors  are  controlled  by  a  small  parallel  controller  placed  under  the 
cabman's  seat,  and  are  also  operated  by  a  lever  at  the  left  side  of  the  scat.  Two  iron- 
clad self-oiling  ball-bearing  Lundell  motors  are  mounted  under  the  cab  body  upon  the 
axle  with  a  form  of  spring  suspension.  Each  motor  weighs  172!  2  pounds  and  is 
rated  at  i^^  horse  power,  with  a  speed  of  1,^50  revolutions  per  minute,  taking  current 
at  from  88  to  lao  volts. 

The  small  pinions  on  the  motor  shafts  mesh  into  gears  with  a  reduction  ratio  of 
8J4  to  I,  mounted  upon  each  driving  wheel.  Current  for  operating  the  motor  is 
supplied  by  48  accumulator  cell-  in  a  v.  ioden  box  placed  under  the  operator's  ?eat 
These  weigh  between  1,200  and  1,500  pounds.  The  battery  has  a  capacity  sufficient 
to  run  the  cab  20  to  25  miles  on  an  average.  The  controller  provides  three  speeds ; 
4  to  5  miles  at  which  rate  the  vehicle  can  run  25  miles;  7  to  9  miles,  with  a  travel  of 
20  mites,  and  15  miles  with  a  travel  cf  miles.  The  complete  cab  costs  about 
$2,500,  of  which  $400  is  chargeable  to  the  battery.  For  service  uie  usual  city  rate  was 
at  first  charged  ;  this  has  since  been  reduced  tO  $1  per  hoUT  or      centS  per  mile. 

AUTO-TRUCK.    See  Automobiles. 

AVVUXQ,  Dr.  Edwaid  Btsbins.  British  scientist  and  advocate  of  socialism,  and 
•On-in-Iaw  of  the  German  socialist  Karl  Marx,  died  August  4.  1898.  He  was  born  of 
Irish  parentage  at  Stokc-Newington,  November  29,  1851.  He  held  professorships  in 
the  departments  of  chemistry,  physiology,  and  comparative  anatomy  in  New  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  London  Hospital.  Resides  translating  foreign  works  on  social- 
ism mto  English,  Dr.  Avcline  wrote  much  to  effect  a  wider  and  more  definite  popular 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Darwin  and  Marx.  Mrs.  Aveling  (Eleanor  Marx), 
known  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  committed  suicide  in  May,  1898. 

AZORES.  A  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  and  having  an  area  estimated  at  1.005  sq.  m..  with  a  population  in  1890  of 
3SS»S94>  The  chief  town  is  Ponta  Delgada  in  the  island  of  San  Miguel,  with  a  popu> 
lation  of  16,769,  but  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor  is  at  Angra,  in  the  island  of 
Teroeira  (pop.  11,067).  The  islands  constitute  a  province  olF  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, returning  deputies  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

ASTEO  CLUB,  founded  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1847,  by  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  with  a  view  to  cherishing  the  memories  and  keeping  alive  the  traditions  that 
cluster  about  the  names  of  those  officers  who  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War.  Asso- 
«.  ciate  members,  sons  or  relatives,  of  the  original  members  are  nominated  by  them  and 
will  inherit  the  membership.  President  and  Treasurer,  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  Ken- 
tucky ;  Secretary,  Gen.  Horatio  G.  Gibson.  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mem- 
bership, 245. 

BABYLOTTIA.    See  ARcn.tOLOCY  (paragraph  Babylonia). 

BACCHYLISES.  Until  the  end  of  1897,  Bacchylides  was  little  more  than 
the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  nine  poets  whom  the  Alexandrian  scholars 
reckoned  the  masters  of  Greek  lyric  verse.  Born  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
on  the  island  of  Keos,  a  nephew  of  Simonides,  a  somewhat  younger  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Ftndar,  praised  for  his  grace  and  sweetness  by  the  ancwnt  critics,  he  yet 
pa^d  so  completely  out  of  sight  that  only  107  verses  were  known  from  quotations, 
and  these  m  such  fragmentary  form  that  the  longest  passage  contained  only  twelve 
u  Kccentlv.  however,  there  arrived  at  the  British  Museum  from  Egypt  about 
two  hundred  fragments  of  a  papyrus  roll,  which  was  recognized  from  the  presence 
u     V  known  as  a  portion  of  the  works  of  tbe  lost  poet.    .'\s  pieced  together 

the  roll  measures  14  feet  0  inches,  and  contains  17  columns  of  writing,  but  its  original 
length  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  17  feet,  and  may  well  have  been  much  greater. 
II  contains  twenty  poems  of  which  six  are  practically  complete,  while  of  nine  more 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  preserved.  In  all  1,070  lines  can  be  restored  with 
certainty.  Six  poems  arc  unique  in  Greek  literature,  and  may  be  classed  in  general 
as  hymns  though  it  is  probable  that  among  them  are  specimens  of  the  paean  and 
dithyramb.   The  other  fourteen  arc^  in  honor  of  victors  in  the  national  games,  in- 
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eluding  three  for  Hicro  of  Syracuse.    Two  of  the  ooems  for  HUrr^  < 

PytJ..  of  .Egnu  celebrate  vctones  for  which  P.ndl^X  com^  odt  "^JVn 

Pindar  all  the  longer  poems  contain  some  legend  often  but  looselv  conn^^^        n  .il 

main  therne.  and  it  is   interesUng.  to  fiad^that  wifhin  eigh^ry^^^^^^^ 

story  of  Croesus  could  be  used  to  point  a  moral.   One  of  the  hvmn ^T^^ntLr.  .u  ^* 

of  the  descent  of  Thescu.  into  the  depths  of  Thl-  sea  to  prove  hiTson?h^?S*P^  ^l""^ 

a  legend  hitherto  unknown  ,n  literature,  though  preserved  bv  Greet^v^ 

As  a  poet  Bacchylides  docs  not  belie  the  statem«te  of  hfa  aniiW^^ 

the  force  and  brilliancy  of  Pindar,  he  stUl  IhowTgeJJiJ  %'tktt^^ 

strained  by  the  more  conventional  rriles  of  his  art.   A  true  ooct  if  nnt  I  i«  ?  '^V 

Wda  real  addition  to  the  world's  literature,     tite  mhitoiiSn*  VhS  Lj  ^''^^^  P"*^*' 

Dounced  by  his  first  editor,  Mr.  Kenyon.  «"l»8tanoe  of  the  judgment  pro- 

bJHS^I.W^^'^*;    ^  "^'^  ''^^  discovered  by  E  van 

BKBgan,  which,  from  bemg  found  in  unboiled  bam  that  had  causpH  Iv.m.Kc  J 

PO«oning,  its  discoverer  has  named  the  Bacillus  botuli^^^^^^    T^ll  T'' 

Caused  pcsoning  ini4  persons,  all  of  whom  we/eXger^^^^^^^       and  ,  n"! 

wbom  died.  A  solution  made  by  rubbinir  in  water  a  oier^  nf  Ti?,  i7  r  I  °* 

ntt,  cats  and  mice  without  immediat?ly*fa?al  restilts        proved  ramdlv 'f,^?  *° 

KSS^^K  -  i^S  ^ar^lteJ^^fr^ei£S^"  1^ 

SS^S  bgtllTeum  'V^^  spore 'fomattaSS 

body  {though  fouJd  in  t  e  sS£n  of  oJi«##fcf  human 

ijKgaveBad^a'popu^^^^^^  ^''lision   Education,-Th^  census  of 

^  ywr  1890.  ne*1?rJef  pJoooi^  '"'T^'"     ^7,597  ow  the  returns  for 

ycommaSies  with  re^rtha^^^2^  jSL^L^^^'^^iS'*'  "^'^'^^^  54-7  per  cent.,  livS 
(•«95)  showed  that  aS  two  thJ^=      f^'**"*'*,  ^  "^""^^  ^       same  censS 
Catholics  61?  loi  p;Sii*  ?^       population  were  Catholic.    There  were 
»s.  In  the  jSr  ,ffi?herJ^^^^^  Christian  sects  and  asToS 

•7.sl!^j4%ia?kri^rthe"re^^^^  for  the  year  1807  was 

but  „s  debt'^  he^ni^^^^^^  I"  '897  Baden  haVIoTne^ 

!«SiW"^."theIldUt'S  ^"l^e,  the  title  being 

??«»«onwochaml>erf  n^^  ^^'tt^*""*^  authority  is  exercised  by  a  parliament 
•1  he  grand  ducal  hmHe  ^nH^'^  ^"^P"  Chamber  which  comprises  tfie  Sees 
•h-ch  consists  of63  r  pres  ntat?ve;Thol'.n^     °/  the'GTer  ChaXr 

the  country  distncts  The  'fe;  ^^"I  T^":''  ^^^^^"^  'o''  ^^e  cities  and 
^."^  of  four  years  ac«..m«^  K"^*"**  duke  is  Frederick  I.  who  after  a 

Prussia"  ****  '*  daugh- 

^^^l  of  P°Sem'^i>oI^f.°,r  ^  M.  A..  LL.  D..  F.  R  S  a 

5^1   ^  •  Paul's.  Marlboronah  »  n 'ir ']«'^"**/  December  24.  1847.  and  cdu- 

to  tE"vlf ^^"'ol  he  pubHshed Viif  «  °*"!P''  9^^^'''   '^^'"S  t^e  first  year  of 
b^V,^"*!*"  to  fnvertt^SSe  S  ^IcM^  ^7      ^^'^  I"  ^880  he  went 

«r.lau:r  Mr  GUdstonraiSo^^  the  sugar  bounty  system,  and  two 

Si«»'"l^if.«»n  revenueV?S?lxn?n5;H.  ^^'"/^P*^^'^' commissioner  to  report  upon 
£r  ''^n  was  conside^?d  tn  k'"'  °^  ^7*'  ^r\xz\n',  colonies  in  Uie  West 

Sik!^.!'"^  to  South  AfriS^fn  rfw?  complete  summary  of  West  Indian  af- 
"««lK)ni,oncdoiiiaI  'Vf^,      ^«  ^^'^  ^^l^     Rained  a  reputation  as 

Pwiqr.  In  1891  he  served  on  the  commission  appointed  to 
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:;ivtstigatc  the  Bchring  seal  question  and  was  a  member  of  the  joint  commission  that 
deliberated  in  Washington.  He  was  a  Conservative  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  represented  the  Kirtcdale  division  of  Iiver|pO(d  from^  1885  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  lie  wrote  extensively  on  subjects  of  colooial,  financial,  and  acicntific  in- 
terest, Absorption  of  Small  States  by  Large,  etc. 

BAHS-XIi-OHAZAL,  a  Soudanese  province  belonging  to  Egypt  until  cut  off  from 
the  latter's  jurisdiction  by  the  Mahdi's  rebellion.  It  i.s  watered  by  the  afllucnts  of 
Balir-el-Ghazal  and  Bahr-el-Arab.  It  is  a  ridi  country,  producing  ivory,  gum,  rub- 
ber, and  other  products,  and  having,  it  is  said,  an  abundance  of  timber.  The  natives 
are  largely  Zandchs.  not  neyroos,  but  a  copper-colored  race  with  an  occasional  fair 
haired  type.  Their  origin  is  uncertain.  They  arc  said  by  a  recent  observer  to  be  re- 
markable for  their  inielligence,  trustworthiness,  and  self-reapcct.  The  province  was 
controlled  by  Arabs  until  1879  when  Gordon  established  a  government  there  on  behalf 
of  Egypt.  The  Mahdi's  revolt  cut  off  every  communication  with  Egypt  and  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  its  administrator,  Lupton  Bey,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdists.  Attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  1S98  on  account  of  tlie  conflicting  claims  of 
France  and  England.  It  is  a  possession  of  great  importance  to  the  country  that  ac- 
quires it,  fcr  its  population,  which  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Junker  in  1883  at  1,500,000, 
is  placed  by  a  recent  Belgian  estimate  at  2,000,000,  and,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the 
conntry  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  its  revenues  are  likely  to  be  im- 
portant and  it  affords  a  fine  recruiting  ground  in  the  event  of  war.  It  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Ubangi  district  which  belongs  to  France,  and  Major  Marchand  passed 
through  it  on  his  journey  to  Fashoda  in  March,  1898.  It  was  said  that  France  de- 
sired it  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  a  native  army  in  Central  Africa  and  that  from  it 
as  a  base  she  would  be  able  to  command  the  upper  Nile  and  ultimately  Egypt  One 
of  the  grounds  of  the  English  claim  was  the  belief  that  Egj^ktian  sovereignty  had 
never  lap.<>cd  over  this  region.    See  the  article  Egypt. 

BATiTZW    See  BamsH  Honduras. 

BALL,  Rt.  Hon.  John  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  (Oxon.),  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  died  March  17,  l8p&  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1815,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Cbllege.  Dubhn.  He  became  an  Irish  barrister  in  1840  and  Queen's  Counsel 
in  1854.  He  was  Vicar-General  of  the  province  of  Armagh  (1862)  ;  Queen's  Advo- 
cate (1865);  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  (1868);  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
(1868,  1874.  1875)  ;  Member  of  Parliament  for  Dublin  University  ( 1868-7S)  J  Lord- 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  (1875-80).  He  published  The  Reformed  Cimrch  of  JnUmd 
and  Historical  Ikci'icxv  of  Legislative  Systems  in  Ireland. 

BALKAN  PENIN8VLA.  The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  estimated 
population  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  from  the  most  recent  sta- 
tistics available  in  1898: 

Area 

Sq.  miles.  Population. 

Immediate  possessions  of  Turkey  in  Europe  62,744  5,711.000 

Bulgaria  (tributary  principality)   34,300  3^309.816 

Eastern  Roumelia  (aut<Miomott8  province)   13,500  TSf^^ 

Novi-Bazar  ) 

Bosnia  \   ^577  I,s69.09a 

Herzegnovia  ) 

Total  Turkey  in  Europe   124,181  11,581,294 

Servia  (kingdom)   19,050  2,3i4.»53 

Montenegro  (principality)   3,630  228,000 

Total  Balkan  peninsula   146,861  14,123^447 

See  TtTRKKv.  and  the  articles  on  the  separate  states. 

BALTIMO&E.  The  new  charter  secured  by  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1898  resem- 
bles m  many  points  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York.  The  executive  oflficer  is  tiie 

mayor  whose  term  is  four  years,  and  who  appoints  all  the  principal  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  who  are  to  be  elected ;  but  his  appointments  must  be  con- 
filmed  by  the  upper  house  of  the  city  council.  He  has  the  power  of  removal.  The 
city  council  consists  of  two  houses,  the  mcinbors  of  the  ujiper  house  holding  oflBce  for 
four  years,  and  the  tower  house  for  two  years.  The  provi'^ion  in  the  old  charter  that 
members  of  the  upper  house  must  own  property  assessed  at  $^oo.  and  those  of  the 
lower  house  property  assessed  at  $300  is  retained  in  a  new  instrument.  The  members 
Of  the  allied  departments  constitute  a  joint  board  having  advisory  functions.  A 
JJWird  of  estimates  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Greater  New  York  is  estab- 
nnied  and  the  rules  for  the  granting  of  franchises  are  modelled  on  those  of  New 
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York,  but  franchises  are  limited  to  twen^-iive  years  instead  of  fifty  years,  as  in  New 
York,  although  the  franchises  may  be  renewed  tipon  revaluation  for  another  twenty- 
five  years. 

BALUCHISTAN,  a  country  in  the  southern  part  of  Central  Asia  with  an  estimated 
area  of  130,000  sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  population  of  500,000.  It  includes  Baluchis- 
ttn  gnov,  which  is  independent,  being  a  confederation  under  the  control  of  the 
Khtn  or  luielat;  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  Bolan,  each  administered  by  British  of- 
ficial? acting  for  the  Klian  ;  seven  assigiud  districts  known  as  British  Baluchistan  and 
dircctlv  under  British  control ;  and  finally  certain  territories  belonging  to  Afghan  or 
Adoch  tribes.  The  capital  is  Khelat,  but  the  chief  city  is  Quetta.  Owing  to  the 
ODcertaiaty  of  the  rainfall  tlie  country  is  not  very  productive.  Camel  grazing  is  an 
important  occupation.  Among  the  exports  are  woof,  hides,  madder,  fruit  and  to- 
bacco. Coal  occurs  in  places.  The  Khan  of  Khelat  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  In- 
dian government.  In  1898  the  Khan  was  Mir  Mahtnoud. 

"BiJJtkOf  Bomn's  Bust  OF.  See  5cin.m7KB  (paragraph  Exhibitions). 

BANGKOK.    Sec  SlAM. 

BANFFY,  Bason  Desioieuvs,  Premier  of  Hungary,  was  bom  .it  Khusenburg, 
Hungary,  in  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  After 
leaving  the  latter  university  he  travelled  and  Uien  became  an  official  in  the  Transyl- 
.anian  -Vdministration,  and  in  1875  became  provincial  prefect  in  Transylvania,  where 
he  was  active  iu  extending  the  spirit  of  Hungarian  nationality.  After  service  in  the 
lower  boa::  he  was  elected,  up'-n  the  reformation  of  the  upper  chamber,  a  life  peer, 
aodin  1892  was  made  President  of  the  Reichstag;  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Wckcrle 
miBps,  he  was  appointed  Pieinicr.  Baron  Banffy,  who  is  a  strong  Liberal,  as.sumed 
ni!  present  position  wit-x  the  understanding  that  Dr.  Wekerle's  policy  should  be  ear- 
ned out  In  1895  his  dispute  with  Count  Kalnoky  brought  about  the  latter's  resigna- 
two,  but  the  baron's  attitude  had  the  popular  approvd,  as  was  seen  from  the  general 
dectwn  in  October,  1896.  Late  in  November,  1898,  it  was  announced  that  BanfTy 
BTOred  the  continuation  of  the  status  quo  in  the  lower  house;  the  controversies  en- 
Rung  precipitated  numerous  duels,  no  less  than  six  arising  from  the  action  of  M. 
Horansky.  who  called  BanflFy  "a  cheat  and  a  traitor."  In  the  duel  between  Horansli^ 
and  the  Premier,  neither  was  injured. 

TT^^?Sr^^^^^P^^'  efforts  to  secure  a  better  system  of  banking  in  the 
united  Slates  contmued  during  the  year  1898  to  be  an  nnportant  part  of  the  currency 
itf arm  moratient  These  cfTorts  took  shape  in  several  important  proposals  in  regard 


to  the  national  banks  as  set  forth  by  the  Monetary  Commission  which  grew  out  of 
the  Indianapolis  convention  of  1896.  by  the  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the 
ireasury.  by  Congressmen  Walker  and  Fowler,  and  by  President  McKinley  in  his 


annual  message  of  December  1897.   For  an  account  of  the  currency  reform  movc- 

•mjalji"  I*"         details  of  some  of  the  proposals  that  were  made  for  the 

impfwement  of  the  national  banking  system,  see  the  article  Currency  Reform.  The 
various  suggestions  for  reforming  the  currency,  and  in  particular  for  devising 
a  new  bankine  system,  were  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
mLi.^^\°i  R«we««>««trvcs,  and  this  committee  after  deliberation  prepared  a 
MA.'uri  ^^^^  proposed  by  Congressman  ^^cClcary  on  June  13,  1898,  and  k  II  own 
PofT  "f'-'"'^  Its  main  provisions  are  discussed  in  the  article  on  Currency 
fr - ^rl, n  "  'niportant  to  consider  here  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Spm  14^2  This  report  was  one  of  the  most  notable  documents  in  the 

iM  .  «»n»n«y  question.    The  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  bank- 

ttttcn^  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  snnmuriM  here  some  of  its 


m  an 


elcmonfaJl    P^.u^'    ^•'"^'^^^      historical  development  of  banking  and  shows  f 

functSi,  the  social  utility  of  the  functions  which  the  bank?  perform.  Of  these 
imid<«t  J«  1!"°^*  jmporUnt  is  the  extension  of  credit  whereby  the  industrious  and 
on^w        °i  "'^^"s  to  anticipate  their  product  and  thus  to  carry 

coXTn.  /  P^o,^"ction  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  be  possible  under  other 
to  men  Wnn«,„  .  K  i!  ^^PP'y  a  l>asis  for  production  by  lending  money 

avast  mmCS   f  capable  and  thus  give  tlicm  the  means  of  emploving 

•owmouspxr  ?  . '^"'^  producing  a  great  quantity  of  useful  goods.  The 
dilions  iQ  t^r.  production  rests  upon  credit  under  present  industrial  con- 

the>'  Mrfnrm  «  explanation.    In  so  far  as  banks  fulfil  this  office 

note-i«i,inc  ■   .         necessary  duties  which  justify  their  existence.  The 

racans  of  .nnni"^  °"  '^"^  important  m  its  influence  upon  production,  .^till,  as  a 
following  fi3..'"?  ^  ^l""'^  currency  its  value  is  unquestionable.  The 

f«rfbrmLT.  f^'**'^^  importance  of  the  different  kinds  of  currency  in 

«lttiBe^S*o2  ""^^^  required  to  be  done  in  the  United  States.  The  total 

"•coiovcircniatioa  on  January  i,  1898,  was: 
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Gold  coin  and  certificates   $584,126,049 

Silver  coin  ami  ccrtihcates   S03»90^973 

Government  and  demand  notes   409^939^63 

...  $1,497,272,885 

National  bank-notes   $223,827,755 

Deposits  subject  to  check   3,210,735,758 

Total  bank  currency   $3,434.5^^3.513 

From  this  it  will  aopear  that  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  monetary  transactions 
of  the  country  are  discharged  by  means  of  checks  and  that  the  sum  of  national 
bank-notes  and  tlu-  deposits  subject  tu  check  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
the  government  currency.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  1896  to  show  the  relative  extent  to  which  checks  and  the  other  forms  of 
currency  discharged  performed  the  money  function.  He  found  that  for  every  $100 
worth  of  business  transacted  through  the  banks  the  different  forms  of  money  were 
issued  in  the  following  proportions:  gold  6oc.,  silver  50c  .  greenbacks,  silver  certifi' 
catcs,  Ueasury  notes  and  national  bank-notes  $6.30,  bank  checks,  drafts,  etc.  $92.50. 
This  is  enough  to  show  the  vast  importance  of  the  oHice  which  checks  perform 
in  the  monetary  work  of  the  conununity,  and  besides  the  enormous  saving  of  cur- 
rency exchanges  which  they  effect  tiiere'is  the  vast  work  performed  by  the  clearing 
houses,  whose  returns  show  that  through  them  an  exchange  of  property  valued  at 
^(W)00,00O,0O0  is  each  year  cflfccted.  In  this  estimate  checks  which  do  not  pass 
through  the  clearing  house  are  not  counted  and  these  are  placed  at  some  $20,000,- 
000,000  a  year. 

At  first  thoughts  it  appears  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  government  should  rcgn- 
mte  the  issue  of  bank-notes  and  at  the  same  lime  allow  checks  to  be  issued  without 
restriction.  For  the  bank-note  is  after  all  of  the  same  general  character  as  a  check. 
Each  represents  a  demand  obligation  o£  the  bank.  Yet  while  the  law  puts  no  limit 
on  the  extent  to  which  a  bank  may  incur  obligations  through  checks  it  does  re- 
strict the  incurrence  of  such  obligation  through  bank-notes.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  a  check  implies  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
drawer.  Within  a  certain  circle  checks  may  serve  as  well  as  and  even  better  than 
bank-notes,  but  this  circle  is  restricted  to  those  who  know  something  of  each  other's 
character  and  standing.  Amung  these  persons  the  interchange  of  checks  is  safer 
than  the  mterchange  of  bank-note^  on  account  of  the  ease  of  transmitting  large 
atnounts  and  the  lesser  liability  to  loss  through  misappropriation  But  in  dealing 
with  strangers,  checks  are  often  useless.  A  more  generally  accepted  currency  is 
here  needed  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  when  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions the  banks  can  supply  such  a  currency. 

Why  are  these  restrictions  ne  ded,  it  may  be  asked.  The  government  does  not 
hoiit  the  right  of  any  one  to  circulate  any  number  of  personal  notes  that  he  chooses 
nor  does  it  restrain  a  number  of  persons  from  uniting  in  the  issuance  of  such  notes 
and  in  circulating  them  as  widely  as  th^y  can.  Why  then  should  the  government 
regulate  the  bank-note  issues?  The  person  who  accepts  them  docs  so  voluntarily. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  experience.  Banks  in  certain  circumstances  have 
supplied  a  credit  currency  in  response  to  the  needs  of  trade  and  they  have  done 
this  with  perfect  safety  and  with  good  results,  effecting  thereby  a  great  saving  to 
uie  community,  both  in  convenience  and  in  the  amount  of  specie  needed  to  carry 
<m  exchange.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  observed  that  this  useful  function  of 
the  baiiks  has  been  impaired  under  a  system  of  free  banking  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  indivKlua  as  to  the  financial  status  of  the  bank— an  uncertainty  arising  from 
the  different  degrees  of  honesty  or  efficiency  with  which  the  affairs  of  different  banks 
nave  been  managed.  Under  free  banking,  as  it  existed  in  the  fifties,  the  condition 
ot  the  bank  currency  was  chaotic.  A  man  who  accepted  a  bank-note  without  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  financial  sUtus  of  the  bank,  did  so  at  his  peril.  He  was 
obliged  in  h>s  own  defense  to  watch  the  weekly  and  the  daily  bulletins  showing 
me  rating  of  all  those  banks  whose  currency  was  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands  in  the 


of  luck  or  chance  hi  business  is  to  be  deplored. 

In  view  of  these  results  of  unregulated  banking,  it  was  proposed  that  by  adopting 
some  reasonable  and  consistent  system  the  government  should  allow  banks  to  per- 
torm  the  note-issuing  function  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  had  results  which 
arose  trom  an  ahuM-  of  the  privilege.  In  other  words,  it  was  recognized  that  bank- 
ISJf  ♦u-^'^  M  f '  need,  but  it  was  thought  that  by  means  of  government  regula- 
VfrT-L^'  ru  S  ^"".^T^,  purpo.ses.   As  the  former  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  Charles  S.  Fairchild.  said  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur^ 
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r«nc)',  "Therefore  the  govemmeirt  orderly  came  in  and  devised  a  system  by  which 
ihcy  shall  be  issued,  and  then  certified  that  they  are  issued  under  that  system.  So 

that  a  man  who  takes  a  note,  if  he  knows  how  good  the  system  is,  can  know  how 
good  the  note  is,  and  he  does  not  have  to  stop  and  look  further.  He  lias  to  know 
one  large  thing  instead  of  a  vast  number  of  smaller  things." 

The  interference  of  the  government  in  this  matter  rests  upon  the  same  ground  as 
its  assumption  of  the  exclusive  right  of  coinage.  Banks  could  issue  notes  without 
govcrnniint  regulation  and  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  notes  could  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  This  has  been  tried.  In  the  same  way  the  owner 
of  bullion  could  place  on  it  his  individual  stamp,  stating  its  weight  and  fineness,  and 
then  circirla'f  it  as  currency  in  the  community,  whose  individual  mctnhcrs  would 
have  to  determine  for  themselves  the  question  of  its  actual  value.  I  lnr.  too  has 
been  tried.  But  in  the  one  case  as  in  tlic  other  experience  ha^  -hown  that  uniform- 
ity and  system  will  save  more  to  the  community  by  removing  doubt  and  by  pro- 
nwting  rapid  exchange  than  will  be  lost  through  the  expense  of  government  super- 
vision. The  object  of  government  •supervision  then  is  to  do  a  service  to  the  whole 
community  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  bullion  and  the  number  of  bank-notes 
that  are  necessary  to  do  its  money  work.  By  making  the  instruments  of  exchange 
better  fitted  for  their  office,  it  increases  the  rapidity  of  their  circulation  and  thus 
dininisbes  the  volume  neeessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  business. 

These  arc  some  of  the  points  of  a  general  character  brought  up  in  tht  Connnittcc's 
report  which  accompanied  the  currency  measure.  One  of  the  special  objects  of 
this  measure  being  to  improve  the  existing  banking  system,  the  ttpori  contains  a 
ranimary  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  national  banks  as  at  present  constituted. 
This  summary  is  a  very  clear  and  compact  presentation  of  the  mam  arguments  which 
an  urged  by  the  advocates  of  this  particular  branch  of  currency  reform.  Of  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  our  national  banking  system  the  most  significant  thing  is 
this:  Under  it  no  one  has  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  by  having  in  his  possession  a 
natioitti  bank-note.  These  notes  rest  on  perfect  security  and  as  a  consequence  are 
wnwitatingly  accepted  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other.  When  this  sys- 
tem is  contra-tcrl  with  the  system  of  State  banks  as  it  existed  before  the  war,  the 
great  significance  of  these  facts  is  apparent.  The  notes  issued  by  the  State  banks 
]Wolly  lacked  that  uniformity  and  security  which  characterize  the  present  system. 
The  note  issues  of  those  banks  varied  widely  in  their  character;  sonie  were  good 
wd  odiers  were  worthless,  according  to  the  banking  system  that  existed  in  the 
respective  States.  Now  the  notes  of  one  bank  arc  as  good  as  those  of  another  and 
this  has  been  accomplished  without  granting  a  monopoly  of  the  note-issuing  power 
to  any  set  of  banks.  A  national  bank  may  be  organized  in  any  part  of  the  United 
«at«  by  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  provided  they  gather  capital 
to  flie  amount  of  $100,000  and  in  case  of  small  towns  of  6,000  inhabitants 
«l5o,ooo,  and  provided  they  satisfy  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ctirrency  that 
m  arc  fit  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  this  privilege. 

^ow  fiH-  the  defects.  As  a  conditkm  precedent  to  fts  transaction  of  bushiess  a 
BMk  must  purchase  United  States  bonds  to  the  value  of  25  per  cent  of  its  capital 
*M  deposit  them  with  the  United  States  Treasurer  at  Washington,  whereupon  it 
fnay  receive  an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
not  exceeding  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  bank.  Besides  this  each  national 
wiic  mast  mamtaui  in  the  treasury  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes  a  fund  in  law- 
^".'''^"'^.CQual  to  5  per  cent,  of  its  circulation.  Thus  the  basis  of  note  issues 
0  the  credit  of  the  government.  So  far  as  one  essential  requirement  is  concerned, 
™y  s«curity,  it  is  fully  met  by  this  system.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
*nwner  requirement  of  any  ban!:inR  system  is  fulfilled.    This  is  the  requirement 

ttt*2?*'f'**''?' ""^^P**"^'^^  adaptation  of  bank  currency  to  the  needs  of  trade.  The 
went  to  which  a  bank  may  profit  by  issuing  notes  under  this  system  at  a  time 
wnen  Rovcrnment  credit  is  high  and  bonds  are  selling  at  a  premium  can  be  seen  by 
lmt!ir«;^" 'V*^^""*^*^  in  the  Committee's  report:  Supposing  the  market  price  of 
«M  •^La'^'^^'I  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest  is  120,  a  bank  investing  $T2O,O00 

J^itiiasc  $100,000  of  these  bonds,  on  the  deposit  of  which  with  the  United  States 
jwnry  It  can  issue  $90,000  in  circulating  notes,  that  is,  go  per  cent,  of  the  face  value 
H'nnL^" .  ..^"^  ^"If  would  also  have  to  lay  out  $4,500  in  accordance  with  the 

rement  that  it  shall  keep  in  the  trcasur>'  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  its 
60531  y.!^  5  per  cent,  of  its  circulation.  Thus  the  hank  would  have  at  its  dis- 
I  ^""1  $85,500.  although  it  had  expended  the  sum  of  $120,000.  Its 
ftunn'nf'  '  r  '"Merest  on  the  government  bonds  and  of  the  interest  on  this 
monev  m  V^^-    '       ^  5*^"  ^''^^  ''^'^  ^'''^^  current  rate  of  interest  in  the 

Wst  its  ran-fS'-  ^°'"P3'"atively  high  it  inav  be  more  profitable  to  the  bank  to  in- 
market  is  I  ^^^^'^^  although  when  the  current  rate  of  interest  in  the 

bic  orofit  approximating  that  on  government  bonds,  there  may  be  a  rcasona- 
s*t  a  cnmn2«r  issuance  of  notes.  If  this  is  so.  we  should  expect  to 

comparatively  large  issue  whete  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  is  considerable^ 
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that  is  where  the  interest  is  low,  and  on  the  other  hand  small  issues  whew  capital 
hn 'demand  namely  wlfe4  inteW  is  high.    This  -PP-- ^  ^ 
as  a  result  of  investigation  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  ^""5"^^^°'^^^^ 

?^e^fr^'sta\\?:ir^4T^        banks,  the  amount  of  c^^^^^       that  co.^ 
be  issued  on  the  minimum  deposits  of  government  bonds  was  ^^^{^J^  y^f^^^^ 
actual  circulation  was  only  $5,518,237.   I"   s.x         ''I^"  ,  ^/l^^^^^T^^,^^^^^^^^ 
banks,  the  minimum  circulation  was  $2,273,400.  ^th.  \V  v  S^^^ 

$2,568  317.  Thus  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  capital,  ^^'n  the  No  England 
States  the  circulation  wa-  nearly  three  tunes  the  required  minimum,  while  in  lo^ 
MlUi^;  where  cLpi  al  was  in  demand  there  was  a  comparatively  s  ight  excess  of  the 
SS^al  note  issues  over  the  minimum  required.  This  is  ccrta.nly  a  s,gn  that  the 
Ss  do  not  .atisfactorHv  issue  notes  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  trade 

Another  argun>ent  urged  against  the  present  banking  ^y?*^,  «  *»|f^ 
suodIv  notes  in  response  to  seaM>nal  demands,  and  as  an  instance,  it  is  cited  tnat 
n'the  agr  cullSrS^mmunities  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  the  banks  are 
utterly  Enable  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  for  £.""«"fJ.i^X?Jor^ 
four  months  in  which  the  crop  is  hcmR  removed     The  cr^s,  J^J^gfJ^f  J^"^ 
suDDly  the  means  for  their  own  transportation.    The  purchasers  are  ob  iged  to  TO 
to  ffi  money  centres  to  borrow  funds  and  the  competition  brings  up  the  rate  of 
inteu^t  Ti  alTsaicl  that  the  bank-notes  do  not  re?dily  respond  to.  emergency 
demands,  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  the  case  of  the  New  York  banks  >n  the  "m^ 
mw  of  1893  is  cited.  Their  reserves  sank  to  a  point  below  the  legal  minimum  during 
thf  period  of  stringency  and  at  the  same  time  the  bank-note  issues  increased  only 
lboi!r$5  L^^^^^  ^^^^^^  the  panic  was  over  and  there  was  *  compatatjve  abundance 
of  currcncv.  the  bank-notes  hepan  to  expand  and  in  the  S"ccee<iing  atttumnshow^^ 
excess  of  about  $32,000,000  over  the  amount  in  circulation  on  June  t. 
Sthe  evils  whith  are  said  to  be  inherent  in  a  bond-ba.e<l  currency  like  tha  issued 
by  the  national  banks-a  currency  of  which  the  state  of  the  government  c 
than  the  condition  of  trade  determines  the  amoimt.    As  an  illustration  ot/he  way 
in  which  the  volume  of  notes  ha^  altrrc<l  with  changes  in  the  credit  of  the 
g"ovrnmenrit  ma?  be  said  that  after  the  close  of  the  war  .when  goveniment  credj 
was  firmly  established  the  amount  of  the  bank-note  circulation  began  to  sHrmR,  ana 
that  it  fell  from  $330.o8i.799  in  1^7.^  to  $122,028,085  m  1890.  - 

In  view  of  these  defects  the  Committee  and  other  monetary  reformers 
themselves  the  difficult  task  of  remodelling  the  present  system  m  such  a  way  that 
the  notes  shall  remain  as  perfectly  secured  and  as  tinivereally, accepted  a\F^^^' 
but  that  they  shall  at  the  same  time  be  issued  more  readily  in  response  to  tne  gro- 
eral  needs  of  trade,  to  local  conditions,  to  seasonal  demands,  and  to  emergency 
mands.  The  various  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  ais» 
cussed  in  a  general  way  under  Currency  Reform  (q.  v.). 

The  amount  of  national  bank-notes  in  circulation  has  considerably  »«»C"*fv 
since  the  summer  of  1893.  On  June  i.  1893.  the  total  national  bank-notes  outstana- 
mg  numbered  177.164,255.  At  the  end  of  1896  they  numbered  f35.3Q8,J^X)  H^nng 
the  next  year  thev  showed  some  slight  decrease  and  this  gradual  decrease  continuea 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1898;  but  from  April,  1898,  when  thgr  ««f»*r 
to  224.398,019,  they  gradually  increased  and  on  October  1,  1898,  amoonted  to  335,' 

^The*following  table  from  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  i8g 

shows  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  national  banks  and  other  banking  msututions  m 
the  United  States  on  Jn^  14.  1898: 

3,582  national  5.903  o*«*  9.^5 

Items.                        banks.  banks.  banks. 

Loans                                                $2,151,757,655  $2,480,874,360  $4,632.^015 

United  States  bonds                                 285.356,900  179.328.943  ^H'^^^, 

Other  bonds  .:                                      250.689.375  i.i25.56i,379  t-376.250.7S4 

Cash                                                    492.882.724  194.913.450  687,700.174 

Capital                                                   622,016,745  370.073.788 

Surplus  and  profits                                 332.971,643  399.766,407  732.738.  MO 

Deposits                                         2,076,226,576  3.664.797.296  5.741.023.^ 

Total  resources                                  3.977,675.445  4,63i,3a8»3S7  8^609,003,»» 

For  further  statistics  of  the  national  banks  in  the  United  States,  see  the  article 
United  Statbs  (paragraph  National  Banks). 

BAPTISTS  stand  third  in  the  U.  S.  with  regard  to  numbers.  T.  and  II.  Regular 
(North  and  South),  with  17,16=^  ministers.  28,935  churches,  and  2,324,170  members; 
III.  Colored  1,731,636  members;  IV.  Six  Principle,  with  14  ministers,  t» 
churches,  and  937  members;  V.  Seventh  Day,  with  130  ministers,  iii  churches,  and 
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0,154  members;  VI.  Freewill,  with  1,350  ministers,  1,571  churcbes,  and  91.981  mem- 
bers; VII.  Original  Freewill,  with  120  ministers,  167  churches  ,and  12,000  members-, 
VIII.  General,  with  550  ministers,  575  churches,  and  28,000  members ;  IX.  Separate, 
with 91  ministers,  91  churches,  and  0,235  members;  X.  United,  with  25  ministers,  a04 
dmrdies,  and  13,209  members;  XI.  Baptist  Church  of  Christ,  with  80  ministers,  15a 
Attfches,  and  8>54  members;  XII.  Primitive,  with  2:130  ministers,  3,530  churches, 
and  126,000  members ;  and  XIII.  Old  Two-Seed  in  the  Spirit  Predestinarian,  with 
joo  ministers,  473  churches,  and  12,851  members.  In  1898  the  total  number 
of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  was  4,364,427.  At  the  conference  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  23,  1898,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Sooety  deddM  to  evangelize  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  possibly  Hawaii. 
IS  (lid  al?o  the  Southern  Board.  The  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety will  cooperate  witli  both.  Another  new  enterprise  was  the  found- 
ia(  of  an  industrial  school  at  On^ole  in  India,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Clough. 
The  reception  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke's  treatise  on  theology,  published  this  year,  and  the 
OKCttng  of  die  Baptist  Congress  in  Buffalo  in  October,  when  many  questions  were 
discussed,  seem  to  point  to  more  liberal  beliefs  in  the  Baptist  church.  Colgate  elected 
a  President,  Dr.  George  Merrill,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  but  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Brown  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Thedogical  Seminary  were  at  the  close  of  i8g8 
still  without  presidents.  The  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shows 
Ike  Baptists  to  have  51  institutions,  \/ith  713  professors.  6.939  students,  and  an 
endowment  fund  of  $13,611,224.  The  Free  Baptists,  or  Freewill  Baptists,  also  re- 
port progress.  Their  most  notable  event  was  the  30th  triennial  general  conference 
Ocean  Park,  Me.  Missions  was  the  chief  subject  discussed ;  and  the  Free  Bap- 
iBt  Young  People  decided  to  send  a  missionary  to  Africa  and  to  support  two  mis- 
sionaries in  India.  The  question  of  the  Free  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
B^;n^\vick  consolidating  with  the  Free  Baptists  of  Maine,  was  agitated.  The  theolo- 
gical institutions— Bates  College,  the  New  Hampton  Institution,  and  the  Ministers' 
Insutute  at  Cobb  Divinity  School — ^report  prosperity. 

lJ''*o^°''^^  Bnptists  held  a  national  convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  Septem- 
ber. 1898,  in  a  clnircli.  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  value  of  their 
church  property  amounts  to  $9,619,373.  The  contributions  in  i8g8  wer«  ^86,S33,  for 
church  expenses,  and  $111,095,  for  other  purposes.  Very  great  results  were  reported 
of  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  published  and 
o^to  1,573750  copies  of  periodicals  and  did  $19,426  worth  of  business.  It  .lided 
mission  stations  in  Africa.  The  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Colored  Baptists 
shows  a  large  increase.  This  year  a  mission  was  started  in  Cuba.  The  Western 
wiiege  at  Macon,  Mo.,  managed  and  supported  by  Colored  Baptists,  reported 
prospenly.  There  are  39  such  institutions.  The  National  Baptist  Magazine  was 
transformed  from  a  ipirrferly  to  a  monthly. 
BAPTISTS,  GEBMAN.    Sec  Dunkards. 

urms  Yotmo  people's  union  of  America,  organized  in 

i»9r,  represents  all  the  ^'onng  People's  Societies  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  America 
Ink  ui^-  "  annual  meeting.  Officers  at  the  close  of  1898 :  President, 
H  n  D  ^ap'l'an.  Chicago,  III. ;  Vice-Presidents,  R.  H.  Pitt,  D.  D..  Richmond.  Va., 
JLU.  Rowlands,  D.  D.,  Lincoln.  Nch  .  and  A.  E.  Wall.  Moncton.  N.  B. ;  Secretaries, 
Wr.  E.  E.  Chivers  D.  D. ;  Chicago,  and  Rev.  H.  VV.  Reed.  U  Crosse,  Wis. ;  and 
SMAnn^'e  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Membership  225.000. 

Ajuj&uu±.5>  the  most  easterly  of  the  Caribbcc  Islands,  is  a  British  colony  hav- 
aU.fTfl!^'^'  '"''^s  (106,470  acres)  and  a  population  in  1896  of 

eZL:  ■       P""cipal  town  and  capital  is  Bridgetown  (pop.  2I,000).  The 

w'ony  IS  administered  by  a  governor,  who  in  1898  was  Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.  C 
0  nin.  1'  ^^s'stcc^  by  an  executive  council  and  committee,  a  legislative  council 
wmuiar  vnt  tmL-^  *°  assembly  of  twenty-four  members,  elected  each  year  by 
Bihi.  h.,?.^'  ^^S         Po'ice  magistrates  and  a  Supreme  Court.    The  island 

Imdrrrnui?  f-  "  for  European  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  About  100,000  acres  arc 
ftLMd  .  ^"^  ,^  ^^^P'«  product  is  sugar,  there  being  30,000  acres  planted  with 
Khffi. .  ?il  ""^H'  ^."^  ™™  distilleries.  The  sugar  yield  has  been,  in  1894. 
jjjwnnos.,  1IS95,  36,461  hhds.;  1896,  49,399  hhds.  Manjak  is  exported.  About  900 
Thef»i*t?r„!I'^??'^^  ^5hing,  the  value  of  the  annual  catch  iKmp  about  $82,800. 
miles  5  ;Jk  ''"PP'"K  of  i8o6  amounted  to  7,814  tons  net  Tlu  rr  are  twenty-four 
tdcDhonHinle  ^ti^  ^2®  *>f  wagon  roads  in  the  island.    There  are  private 

'"Jh  and  tU    t  *  telegraph  line  of  twenty-four  miles.    Both  the  tele- 

iColmfeS  ft^-    ^T?''^.''"'''''^'^^'!  Rovernment.  the  latter  $39,300  annually. 

baSS  ^^"'^      ^  P*'^  "P  ^^P'^*'  °^  $2,922,000. 


from  cB^tnm-«V  WIeved  to  be  the  frequent  means  of  spreading  diseases 

«al»L  2  notably  syphilis  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  and 

°^      Province  of  Quebec,  at  a  meeting  held  June  17, 
proved  mstnictions  £qr  the  hygiene  of  bifter  show 
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which  are  as  follows:  Each  regular  customer  should  have  his  own  razor,  soap, 
brush  and  comb.  Instruments  used  in  common  should  be  disinfected  by  the  barber 
after  being  used.  Powder  puffs  should  be  replaced  by  a  ball  of  cotton  wool  and  alum 
sticks  by  small  alum  tablets,  each  to  be  thrown  away  or  destroyed  immediately  after 
using.  Sponges  should  never  be  employed,  and  if  a  common  vaseline  pot  is  used 
the  vaseline  should  be  removed  by  a  spatula  and  care  taken  not  to  let  this  come  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  the  hands  of  the  barber.  The  barber  should  carefully  wash 
liis  hands  and  cleanse  his  finger  nails  before  passing  from  one  customer  to 
another. 

BABINO-OOXJLD,  Sabine,  English  author  and  clergyman,  bom  in  Exeter,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1834.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  the  family  estate  of  3,000 
acres.  His  list  of  publications  is  enormous,  including  essays,  sermons,  and  novels. 
His  last  novel  is  Domitia  (1898).   1"  1898  his  opera  The  Red  Spider  was  performed. 

BABLEY.  The  following  table  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
the  acreage,  production  and  value  of  barley  in  the  United  States,  in  1898: 

Production. 

States  and  Territories.                           Acres.              Bushels.  Value. 

Maine                                                      12,109            326,943  $183,088 

New  Hampshire                                          4,915             115,502  66,991 

Vermont                                                       17.739             532,170  250,120 


Iowa 


Production. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

12,109 

326,943 

4.915 

115.502 

17.739 

532.170 

1,712 

41.944 

318 

8,904 

172,299 

4,341.935 

8.829 

171.283 

Massachusetts    1,712  41.944  27,683 

Rhode  Island   318  8,904  5,431 

Connecticut 

New  York    172,299  4,341.935  2,084.129 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania   8.829  171,283  75.365 

Delaware         

Maryland      

Virginia         

North  Carolina        

South  Carolina        

Georgia        

Florida         

Alabama        

Mississippi         

Louisiana        

Texas   2,074  41.480  20,740 

Arkansas        

Tennessee   1,934  34,812  19.495 

West  Virginia        

Kentucky    1,395  22,320  8.928 

Ohio   21,768  624,742  274.886 

W't^higan    41,539  1,046,783  460.585 

jnd'ana    4,460  104,364  45.920 

Il'mois   12.866  351.242  136,984 

Wisconsm   258.268  7.515.599  3.006.240 

Minnesota   322.540  9.160.136  3,022,845 


351.270  9.133.020  3.105,227 


Missouri   791  ,5,820  5.695 

Kansas   26.280  735.840  198.677 

Nebraska   40.307  1,092.320  273.080 

South  Dakota    108.039  2.484.897  670.922 

North  Dakota   198.968  5.252.755  1.523.299 

Montana   5,240  188,640  107,525 

Wyommg        

Colorado   "  *i',',6oi5  353.952  162.818 

New  Mexico   1,120  37,856  20,821 

Arizona   , ,   

y/ah    *"  5,624  "  '208,088  *  "97.801 

Nevada         

!?aho   '.\  "  '11 ,034  '  386, 190  '  185.371 

Washington    37.311  1,484.078  668.240 

OrcRon    27,938  812,996  398.368 

£al 'forma    872.833  9.164.746  S,957.o85 

Uklahonia      

Indian  Territory    ....    


Total    2,583,125         55.792,257  $23,064-359 
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lABITABDO'S  HOHSS.  These  institutions,  fotinded  by  Dr.  Baraardo  in  1866^ 
are  homes  for  orphan  wails.  The  principle  upon  which  they  are  conducted  is  the 

admission  of  all  destitute  children  of  either  sex  whatever  be  their  creed,  nationality, 
age,  or  physical  defects.  The  firiit  one  was  established  in  a  small  house  in  Stepney 
CutsewVt  but  the  number  of  applicBtioiis  for  admission  was  so  extensive  that  new 
iflstitations  were  opened  in  rapid  suocenion,  and  in  1898  it  was  rraprted  that  there 
were  eight^-six  of  these  homes,  of  whidi  seventeen  were  in  the  English  counties, 
four  in  Canada,  one  in  Jersey,  and  the  others  in  London.  There  is  a  large  village 
home  at  Ilford,  Essex,  containing  about  one  thousand  inmates.  About  fifteen  liun- 
dred  children  are  boarded  out  in  the  rural  districts.  Industrial  training  is  given  and 
efforts  are  made  to  secure  employment  for  those  who  have  received  instruction.  An 
emigration  agency  is  maintained  and  a  large  number  of  the  children  emigrate  to 
Ihe  colonies,  especially  to  Canada,  where  there  arc  so-called  distri])iiting  homes  and 
an  industrial  farm.  Down  to  1898,  it  was  estimated  that  about  ten  thousand  children 
bd  secured  sitoations  and  that  98  per  cent  of  these  had  succeeded  in  their  employ- 
menL  It  was  also  stated  that  as  many  as  36.000  young  people  had  passed  through 
ihe  homes.  The  headquarters  are  18-26  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E. 

lABON  DE  HIBSCH  FUND,  organized  in  1889,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian- 
Knuuuuan  emigrants.  It  teaches  them  to  become  good  citizens,  holds  day  and  night 
xbooh,  where  the  attendance  is  900,  and  supports  a  trade  school  on  64th  street.  New 
York,  near  Second  avenue-  President,  Mycr  S.  Isaacs;  Treasurer,  Emanuel  Lehman; 
and  A.  S.  Solomons,  General  Agent.  Headquarters.  45  Broadway,  New  York.  See 
Jtn. 

BABBES,  MxtraiCE.   See  FSench  Literature  (paragraph  Fiction). 

Jose  Maua  Rkyma.  President  ol  Guatemala,  was  assassinated  Feb- 
narjr  8;  189B.  He  was  bom  at  San  Marcos,  Guatemala,  in  1855 ;  was  educated 

abroad;  and  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age  wa.s  among  the  vohmteers  led  by  his 
uncle,  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  who  were  attempting  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
President  Cama  He  was  connected  with  subsequent  assaults  upon  the  "tyrannical" 

Kenunent,  and  was  promoted  in  military  rank  for  services  rendered  in  various 
les,  including  Retalhuleu,  San  Lucas,  and  Tierra  Blanca.  He  held  high  rank  in 
the  army  under  the  presidency  of  his  uncle,  after  whose  death  in  18.S5  the  X:itional 
Asicnibly  raised  him  to  the  grade  of  division  general.  He  soon  after  became  minis- 
ter of  war  and  then  vice-president,  and  on  March  15,  1892,  was  elected  to  the  presi* 
"yy- •  His  term  of  office  would  have  legally  expired  in  March,  189?^,  luit  owing  to 
Je  mterasl  disturbances  of  Guatemala  he  had  practically  become  a  dictator.  See 

GU.\TEUALA. 

BABTLETT,  Samuel  Coloord,  D.  D..  LL.  D..  cx-President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
died  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  November  16,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Salisbury. 
W.  H.,  November  25,  1817.  prepared  for  college  at  Pinkcrton  .Academy,  Dcrrv.  N.  H.. 
and  was  Rraduated  at  Dartmouth  m  1836.  For  two  years  he  was  principal  of  the 
uicdonia  Countv  Grammar  School  in  Peacham.  Vermont,  and  then  (1838)  became 
Miastructor  at  Dartmouth.  In  the  following  year  lie  entered  Andovcr  Theological 
Mf"**?'  f*  ^"'^  ^*  graduated  in  1842 ;  he  was  ordained  m  1843  and  became 
Bf  18  A  ^°"8regational  Church  at  .Moiison,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained 
until  1846.  At  this  time  he  became  professor  oi  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy 
anr.  rhetoric  at  the  Western  Reserve  College;  he  resigned  this  position  in  1852  to 


rch  in  Manchester, 


assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Franklin  Street  Congregational  Chu 

c  I  here  until  1857,  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  pastor  of  the 

S  »L %  Chicago-   In  1858  he  became  professor  of  biblical  literature 

h^^^^ru  *°  Theological  Seminary,  which  opened  at  that  time;  though  he  kept  up 
and  as  ^  *"  occasional  preacher,  as  assistant  in  the  organizing  of  new  churches, 
nitiMiw. editor  of  various  religious  papers,  he  remained  in  the  seminary  for 
™«wn  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  in  1877  to  succeed  Asa  Dodge  Smith,  D.  D,, 
minv^\u^^^  }  °^  Dartmouth.  While  connected  with  the  seminary  he  passed 
desert  of  PI  V^u7  ?  ^"'*ope.  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  in  1874  he  crossed  the 
vliichU  J.  purpose  of  studying  in  detail  the  conditions  of  the  region 

DSSinltS'flP®?!  ^°  ^  ^^'^  ^'1*^  wanderings  of  Israel.    When  he  came  to 

minkr^!^  ^"^  *he  college  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  under  his  ad- 

part  0  m^n  apparent.   On  account  of  opposition  on  the 

i8q2  anH^„  alumni,  Dr.  Bartlctt  resigned  from  his  position  as  president  in 


LL  D  n^n^"?**'*'*^  >>y  the  present  incumbent,  William  Jcwctt  Tucker,  D.  D.. 
freouent^;,;.  •?  •  always  interested  in  biblical  and  literary  subjects;  besides 

i>"fr£/?r '7  ^^"^  magazines  and  to  religious  papers,  he  published  Life  and 

ii  r.   Z^^'"^'!'''''^"      '''^  DoeMnes  orAnnMaHon  (1966)  ;  Sketches  of 
£gmio  Pni  ,■  ''^'\^»^''rican  Board  (1S72)  ;  Ftthtrc  Punishment  (l87.s)  : 
f«ta/fLVf?fto '/  of  a  Journey  (1870)  ;  Sources  of  the  History  of  the 

bdbeen  L  \\^^  '  ^  ^'''^"'y  °f      Pentateuch  (1897).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
»or  thiny  seven  years  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
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for  Foreign  Missions,  fifteen  years  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  often  a  member  of  the  national  council  of  Congregational 
churches. 
BAATOir»  O.A1A.  See  Red  Caoss. 

BASE  BALL.  T!u-  [jiiblic  interest  in  base  ball  showed  a  falling  off  in  i8g8,  owing 
partly  to  the  excitement  arising  from  the  war,  and  partly  to  the  disreputable  charac- 
ter imparted  to  many  of  the  games  by  the  rowdyism  of  the  players.  In  the  champion* 
ship  campaign  the  "Bostons  won  the  pennant.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  games  won  and  lost  by  the  members  of  the  League,  together  with  the  per- 
centage of  victories :  „       ^  „ 

Pennant  Race  Recobo  tor  1898.  Percent- 
age of 

Qttbs.  Won.       Lost  Vtc'r's. 

Boston    102  47  -685 

Baltimore   96  53  -644 

Cincinnati    9*         60  '.601 

Chicago    85         ^  567 

Cleveland   81  «  .$44 

Philadelphia    7*  71  -523 

New  York    77  73 

Pittsburg    7a  70  .486 

Louisville    70  81  .404 

Brooklyn    54  9i  -372 

Washington   51         ^01  336 

St.  Louis    39         III  -260 

In  the  amateur  field  the  record  of  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale  was  as  follows: 
Yale,  4  victories;  Princeton,  3;  Harvard,  1.   In  the  Inter-Collegiate  AssodatiOD. 

comprising  Dartmouth.  Williams,  and  Amherst,  the^  duunfUOnship  was  WOn  Df 
Dartmouth,  Williams  standing  second,  and  Amherst  third. 
BA8TJT0IiAin>  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Cape  Colony  and  omststs  of  a  wdl- 

watcred  tract  of  10,293  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  in  i^)5  250,000. 
The  capital  is  Maseru  with  a  population  of  862,  including  about  100  Europeans.  The 
exports  are  for  the  most  part  grain,  cattle  and  wool.  The  mineral  resources  are  as 
yet  undeveloped  but  are  said  to  include  iron,  copper  and  coal.  Mines  of  the  last 
named  mineral  are  worked  for  the  local  supply.  The  roads  of  the  country  have 
been  improved  and  extended  in  recent  years.  The  work  of  education  has  gone  on 
activdy  and  the  revenues  have  shown  a  slight  but  steady  increase  since  1891. 
There  is  postal  communication  with  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  former.  Basutoland  is  under  the  government 
of  a  resident  conmiissioner  subject  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa. 
The  Resident  Commissioner  in  i8gB  was  Sir  G.  Y.  Lagden.  In  1871  Basutoland  was 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony  but  became  a  crown  colony  in  March  1884. 

BATCHELLEa  SYSTEM  OE  PNEUMATIC  DESPATCH.  See  Pneumatic 
Despatch. 

BATES,  General  Erastus  Newton,  first  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
died  at  Minneapolis,  May  30,  1898.  He  was  bom  in  1828  at  Plainfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  early  life  went  to  Ohio;  in  1855  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  re- 
mained until  shortly  before  the  war,  when  he  went  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  there 
enlisted  with  the  Eightieth  Illinois  Volunteers.  He  was  advanced  rapidly  for 
meritorious  services,  holding  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  and  his  command  were  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Andcrsonville  and  Libby,  and 
he  was  not  exchanged  until  the  end  of  the  war.  For  two  terms  he  was  State  Treas- 
urer of  Illinois  and  later,  on  account  of  ill  health,  declined  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  charter  of  Minne- 
sota, a  member  of  the  higher  branch  of  iu  legisUture,  and  ks  first  Seaatof  at  Wash- 
ington. 

BATHS.    See  Municipal  1'.aths. 

BAVABIA.  Population  and  Religion. — According  to  the  census  of  1895  the 
population  of  Bavaria  was  5,818,544  of  whom  35.5  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000 
mhabitants  and  over.  The  emigration  from  Havana  has  been  considerable,  though 
it  has  fellen  off  since  1892.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  religious  division  of  the  population  showing;  on 
December  2,  1895.  4,112,623  Roman  Catholics,  1.640,133  Protestants  and  S3,75ojews. 

Production.— The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats.  Fruits, 
vegetables  and  tobacco  are  also  produced.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
and  in  1896  1,288.578  hectoliters  of  wme  were  produced,  a  considerable  mcrea.se  over 
tiie  product  of  1890.  The  brewing  of  beer  is  a  veiy  important  industry  in  Bavaria, 
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the  quantity  manufactured  in  1896  being  16,198,126  hectoUtera.  The  production  of 

hops  IS  carried  on  extensively.  Manufactures  arc  not  very  highly  developed,  but 
there  are  signs  of  progress.  The  exportation  of  gla4>s  to  the  United  States  has 
iwieased  in  recent  years.  Bavarian  trade  in  general  with  the  United  States  has 
iiKRased  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  American  consul  under  date  of  January 

ftI898,  which  sliows  an  increase  of  $26,390  in  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Fiirth, 
varia.  to  llic  United  States  during  the  month  of  January  1898,  as  compared  witli 
the  corresponding  month  in  1897.  There  were  3,908  miles  of  railway  in  Bavaria  in 
1897,  of  which  3,J35  belonged  to  die  State. 

/•ifiaiii.- — The  most  important  sources  of  revenue  to  the  state  are  the  railways, 
post,  telegraphs,  mines,  etc.,  indirect  taxes,  state  domains,  direct  taxes,  and  fines, 
etc;  and  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  tlic  cost  of  administration,  the  con- 
tribution to  Imperial  expenditure,  and  the  service  of  the  public  debt  The  public  debt 
It  Ae  end  of  the  year  i8g6  was  $i,4i8,443>i85' 

BATABD,  THO.MAS  Francis,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Samuel  D. 
Warren,  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  September  28,  1898.  His  death  had  been  expected  daily 
tor  weeks,  but  his  remailcable  constitution  and  vitality  deferred  the  end  even  beyond 
the  hopes  of  the  physicians.  The  funeral  services  were  held  October  i,  in  the  old 
Swedish  Church  m  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  which  city  he  was  born  October  29. 
1828. 

.\i  his  elder  brother  intended  to  take  up  the  law,  young  Bayard  entered  business, 
but  when  the  brother  died,  he  left  the  trade  to  become  a  law  student,  at  the  request 
of  his  parents,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  began  practice  with  his 
fethcr,  James  Asheton  Bayard,  in  Wilmington.  In  1861  while  both  he  and 
his  father  were  firmly  opposed  to  secession — Delaware  was  a  slave  State,  it 
will  be  remembered— they  were  also  opposed  to  coercion  and  vigorously  de- 
mmced  the  war;  it  is  seen  now  that  the  course  they  recommended  was  an 
nqwtsible  one,  and  it  is  thought  the  iio-;ition  Tlmmrm  Bayard  took  at  that 
tane  was  prejudicial  to  his  later  preferment.  The  Bayard  family  in  Delaware, 
remotely  descended  from  the  Bayards  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  south-eastern 
France,  may  point  with  pride  to  the  records  of  their  ancestry  in  colonial  times ;  and 
■  Ae  present  century  a  national  senatorship  was  almost  hereditary  with  thenii 
™nasF.  Bayard  being  the  fifth  United  States  Senator  in  the  family.  In  i86f)  his 
mbtr,  having  already  served  in  the  Senate,  was  re-elected  to  serve  out  an  unex- 
pired term,  and  on  the  same  day  the  legislature  chose  the  son  for  the  full  term; 
thus  the  scat  which  James  A.  Bayard  vacated  on  March  4.  i869t  was  immediately 
occupied  by  his  son.  Three  successive  times  -he  was  returned  to  the  same  seat,  whidi 
te  finally  left  in  1885  to  enter  President  Cleveland's  cabinet.  With  his  election  to 
the  Senate  came  his  recognition  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
position  he  na:nt,niicd  until  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  1897.  Three  times 
he  was  convidcred  for  the  presidency,  and  his  failure  to  secure  a  oomtraticm,  at  least 
m  the  second  convention—that  of  18B0— was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  came  from 
Jrf  doubtful  and  which  had  only  three  electoral  votes.    In  1876, 

weated  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  he  worked  earnestly  for  the  latter's  election,  and 
jenvii  on  the  commission  which  finally  determined  upon  the  successful  candidate. 

u    ^^L^**  «n  the  two  socceeding  presidential  conventions  by  Gericral  Winfield 
swtt  iianoodc  and  Grover  Oeveland  respectively.   Both  politically  and  personally 
ImH^t^  close  and  true  friend  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  \vho>=e  Sccrctarv  of  State  he  was 
0  ^  *°  ^^'ho  'nade  him  first  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James 

^^"""8  President  Harrison's  administration.  Mr.  Bayard  re- 
"JfJ. '"'spracuce  of  law  in  Wilmington. 

wine  benate,  Mr.  Bayard  was  often  on  the  losing  side  of  public  questions.  His 
ornwniess  and  sincerity  were  never  doubted.  By  inheritance  and  education  he  was 
thT^^u"  ^  <^xtcnt  in  the  principle  of  States'  rights,  and  it  was  due  to  this 
lb  .Kir/  ^"""^^^  ^'"-^  extravagant  statement  was  made  of  htm  that  he  lacked 
for  nelf   f  mcaninp:  of  the  word  nation."    But  his  love  for  humanity, 

to  hwi ?K  •"W«We  relations  between  the  States  was  seen  in  his  untiring  efforts 
waJ  «Lc.1*°""''l  eradicate  the  antipathies  occasioned  bv  the  Civil  War.  He 
sideT^r,!  7*^'  sreat  respect  for  law,  he  was  a  "tower  of  strength  on  the 

'iSche  w  ."^^S'^y.  was  opposed  to  the  greenback  movement  and  *'his 

Gre.\  !"  ^'^^  '^■'"^       1874.  when  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 

and  drnrr-r?.,  I  *°  Ihc  government  to  the  enlargement  of  an  irredeemable 

Km  the  CO  f  P-'P^/  c""ency  m  time  of  peace,  were  exceedingly  able.  But  for 
it  did  "  u:  "''^  flood  would  have  overwhelmed  the  Democracy  far  sooner  than 
intcrelHn^^!"  Secretary  of  State  was  able  and  sometimes  even  brilliant, 
ttdent  anH  ♦  '^."O^e  t"at  despite  his  conservatism,  despite  his  love  for  pre- 
ican  colon!,!  -J  ■  .^'^^  established,  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Amer- 
aid  that  " L    M  ^^'^'fic-    Just  after  his  death  a  well-known  journal 

m  ♦»r^Tt*?i..*^'i.""8  Pa^^  »886  the  principal  'Jingo'  and  ex- 
w  tne  United  States  Government  was  Thomas  Francis  Bayard, 
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ru«.«w>Mi»  «#  Dplaware"— an  interesting  fact,  since  expansion  was  one  of  the 
toSS^  topics  ord  scussiSn^^^^^^  189»  and  was  generally  championed  by  the 
SSJuan  uu?tv    His  career  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  brought  him  more  honors 
ftSS^he  kSg  !h  ti  n  frmn  his  own  countrymen.    With  the  whole  fojxe  of  h,^ 
ISSIk  l^rlonality  and  with  all  his  grace  and  charm,  he  pers.s  enUy  8*™^^?* 
S^*?^^^S^IS  of  Englishmen  toward  himself  and  his  country     The  speeches  he  made 
thh  lime  wcrrc^^fuTed^S^       as  being  ful.some  and  unbecoming  a  patnotic 
AmlAcin    In  Scincmber  1895.  English  and  American  officials  wre  roused  o  mdig- 
naTteX\easo«  o  a  p^^^^         published  by  Lord  Sackvillc,  m  which  Ambassador 
BayTd  was  attacked  for  alleged  discourtesies  when  he  was  Secretarv  o   Stat  to 
Lord  Sackville  who  was  then  the  British  Ambassador  in  this  country  ^^1;-^^>^J^^ 
toorcd  the  aUaTwhich  was  unmerited  and  wluoh  reacted  UDOn  •"^O^- 
•K«mber  10  Of  the  same  year.  Representative  Barrett   of  ^^^f^^.^^"**?**  ^^Tr 
difcedf  resolution  in  Congress,  demanding  the  ""P^^-^,^ 'i;^^"^  ''L^  1,3^^^^^^^^^^^^  £e 
statements  made  on  the  seventh  of  the  P^^^^ing  month  m  an  add^^^ 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  since  a  part  of  the  ^P«f  J' ^f*  ^ 
"constnSd  into  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  protection.     By  a";endment  the  resoiu 
tion  was  made  simply  a  call  for  investigation  and  report.    ^^Pff ^^^^J^^,^.^^^ 
introduced  a  similar  resoltition  in  regard  to  Mr  ^^yf  ^^^^/Pf^^j!^^^^^ 
land  on  August  2,  189s.  and  Rcprc  cntativc  McCall.  of  ^Massachusetts.  OTDsequentg^ 

STroduced  one  reiuesting  the  President  to  report  what  .^^^S^Vo^^S^te 
or  the  conclusion  of  the*matter.   The  resolutions  were  referred  t    the  Committee 
on  I'oreign  Affairs  and  were  never  noticed  by  /^e  admm«t«Uon.    1" ^^^.^^  . 
Bayard  made  a  speech  in  London  which  called  forth  a  rebuke  ^^^^^ 
Oliey,  Secretary  of  Stote.  In  England  he  stood  very  high  m  both  popu  ar  and  officii 
regard,  and  hovJever  unpleasant  his  speeches  niay  at  the  t>me,have  been  for  A^^^^^^ 
cans,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  his  mffaence  had  mu<*  to  do  m 
era  of  ^ood  feeling  and  fratemalism  among  Anglo-Saxons,  of  which  there  was  so 

""^e"te"r  'Sf  wS?Bayard.  both  public  and  private,  was  beyond  reproach;  no 
n-ord  of  scandal,  corruption,  or  insincerity  was  ever  truthful  y  spoken  of  h  .^^^^ 
even  his  political  opponents  agree  that  his  speeches  in  pgM»«« 
love  for  his  country  and  the  belief  that  stronger  sympathy  on  the  part  ot  « lie  one 
nation  with  the  other  would  be  of  great.benefit  to  America.    Mr.  Bayard  ^v^  an 
able  speaker  and  a  good  scholar;  he  delivered  many  "ot^^^^y^^^.^^^^yJi^a/d 
various  educational  in^titutirms  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D  i^^S.™''!-^: 
and  that  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.   A  ma"     S'^fiJl??*;"^:  «^ 
niS.^d  courage,  it  was  said  of  him.  that  like  that  Bayard  of  another  age,  he  was 
a  chevalier  sans  pcur  ct  sans  rcprachc.  ...        «         1  ,.,a« 

Mr.  Bayard's  domestic  relations  were  of  the  happiest.  In  early  lite  ne  \Na5 
married  to  Miss  Louisa  Lee  of  Baltimore.  They  had  twelve  children.  Mrs,  Ba^^^ 
ard  died  in  1885  and  fouT  years  later  Mr.  Bayard  married  Miss  Mary  W.  Llymer. 
of  Washington. 

BAYBEUTH  FESTIVALS.    After  the  inauguration  of  the  Festival  Theatre  un- 
der Wagner's  direction  in  1876,  when  Dcr  Ring  des  Nibelungen  was  performed  three 
times;  it  was  closed  until  1882.  when  Parsifal  was  first  given.  The  Theatre  again 
opened  in  1883,  and  since  Wagner's  death  in  that  year  festivals  have  taken  Piace  in 
1884.  1886.  1888.  1880.  1891.  1892,  1894.  1896.  and  1897.  ^/"-^'/^f  8'^"/" 
1883,  1884.  1886.  1^.  m,  1891,  1892.  18SM,  and  1897.  The  Tetralogy  of  A  r 
dcs  S'ibclungni  was  given  in  1876  and  1896;  Tnslau  umi  Isolde  in  1886.  ^^'^^h 
and  1892:  Die  Meistersingcr  in  1888,1889.  and  1892;  Tannhduser  in  1891.  ^^92.  ana 
1894;  and  Lohengrin  in  1894.   The  next  Festival  will  take  place  in  the  summer  01 
1899.   Its  programme  is  :  Dcr  Ring  dcs  Nibelungen,  July  22,  28  August  14. 
Die  Mcistcrsineer,  July  28,  August  1.  4,  12,  and  19;  and  Parsifal,  July  29»  3lt  5.Zp^ 
II,  and  August  30.   See  A.  Lavignac's  Musk  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner  (New 
York.  1898). 

BEABDSLEY.  Aubrey,  artist  and  writer,  died  of  consumption  at  Mentone. 
France.  March  16^  1898.    He  was  born  at  Brighton.  England,  in  1874  .  wa'; 
at  Brighton  Grammar  School.    In  1892  he  began  working  for  the  Pall  //j^:" 
sine  and  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  and  subsequently  was  engaged  by  various  P"J>'*^""  ; 
He  soon  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  designer  of  striking  and  fantastic  posters^ 
book  covers,  and  in  1893  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  New  English  Art  v,™"^ 
He  published  with  illurtrations  Bans  Mots  (1892);  Malory's  Jif*'^/ 
(189.3)  ;  O^car  Wilde's  SaJovu-  (1804)  :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ( 1896)  ;  '^^/J^  hL 
of  Fifty  Drawings  (1896).    He  was  associated  with  The  Yellow  Book,  for  wmcn  nc 
designed  the  covers  and  supplied  many  iUastrations.    He  also  contributed  drawingN 
to  the  Savoy  and  to  Le  Courrier  Franfttis.    In  1895  he  wrote  and  illustrated  ine 
\Story  of  Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  in  1896,  a  novel  ^titled  Undct  the  tiui. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  en^^ed  upon  an  illtistrated  edition  of  Mile,  ae 
Maupin. 
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lUKmU  AW 4TiH  TfJ).  See  Rhodesia. 
BEET  SUOAB.  See  Sugak. 


BEHRINQ  SEA  DISPUTE.  At  the  close  of  the  year  idfff  the  Behring  Sea  diffi- 
culty again  occupied  the  pubhc  attention.  To  understand  the  points  at  isfue  a  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  the  controversy  will  perhaps  be  necessary.    One  of  the  chief 

the  United  States  in  1867  was  the  great 
nhieoftheseal  fisfiertes  which  were  the  main  sources  of  revenue  in  the  te^ri^orJ 
For  many  years  after  the  purchase  the  revenue  from  the  fisheries  was  verv  llr7e 
From  ,870  to  1885  the  annual  catch  was  about  100.000  seals!  but  Xmards  t^^- 
.rv«r  K  th/ A  °?  °r"«  ^  theintrusion  of  the  Canadikn  fishemXand  m 

loff  nJnr  °t!,'"  ^^"^  Alaskan  coast  and  th«r  breeding  place  the  Priby- 

loff  Wands.  The  root  of  the  international  difficulty  was  in  the  fact  that  whilf  both 
these  places  belong  to  the  United  States,  the  seals  In  passing  from  one  to  tl^^e  other 
each  year  crossed  a  portion  of  the  Behring  Sea.    While  on  their  way  to  t  hVpri^^^^^^ 

Sf'^'lST^.'*'^'"     ^tT  ""'^'^"^  Canadian  fish^men  and  i^^^ 

ha\c  been  kil  ec  and  have  sunk  below  the  surface  before  they  could  be  tkfcS?  tK 
dc-stnict.on  of  the  herd  has  thus  been  excessive.   The  Un  ted  Spates  ^o^cnfaJ 
cngth  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  but  according  to  in tfrnat?onal  aw 
rfth^l£iS™Ur'^*"'''°"u^  ^^"^  ^  "'Sht  to  fish  and  hunt^in  a  luSers  outside 

JtJi!^  States  took  the  view  that  this  p6rtion  of  the  Behrine  Sea  wa«  funt 

"^fb^*^*i„^^n.iton'on"rhr     '''''  t'^''^^/''^^      generaUo' the'^,^*  S 

ing  cxchis  ve  urisd  ;  on  oC^r  fh?  r'I,^"  "''c'"  °^'799  and  1821.  the  formeVclaim- 

i  extendi^  'd^^^^^^^  ^Vh''                ,55;.  north,  and  the 

careful  studv  of  rfnr..rruM^,?      -1    ^  ^^^^^  ^'^^          discuss  on  and  a 

reaUy  wSed  thel^J^cTus^^^  "V"'"  ^^^^^^^'^  had 

bwev^w  .  hut  rmc         f  1^.^  '  ,^^q"»«cencc  of  other  nations.  .  This, 

has  never  c  aiS  That  all  of  /h.  '^J\'anced  by  the  United  States,  which 

The  United  States  has  «ri«S  i^^^^  ?  ^^.^'^  ^^^^^^^^^^      "'^''^  ^/««^«'«- 

that  it  lives  o? the  coSt  n?A!,?i,^"*^^^^^  ^'^^^       ^'^^^l  a  fish;  secondly, 

«nd  thirdfv  that  L  ?h!  °^  Alaska  which  incontestably  belongs  to  the  United  Stated 

pa'in  &  one  p^^^^^^^  ^^'''1  ^.5***=*     ^«^<»  receive  pr^ecTion  n 

Moreover,  even  inTe  cL  «/ fiiin^^"/^**"?*?  P"*'^^  ^  ^^^""^^  <he  open  sea. 
rr-ethod.  as  are  ceVain  tS^«irS.°»5  "  "^''^  *°  P*""''^"^  ^^e  employment  of  such 
«  able  to  defend  h.  hn;«  "  ^^'^  extermination  of  the  fish.    No  nation  which 

W^i2.td1  w^s'r/ed",  ,;  '!"^^^  '"i"ry..*°  its  properties  thJ 


was  pointed  out  that  it  was  to  tCiXJl.  «  •      ''''''''  ""^ht  be  taken.  It 

United  States  that  the  h^?d  Vhnl^f  ,  ,  °J  Great  BriUin  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
«<i  dyed  in  Th  s  attmnl  destroyed,  for  the  sealskins  were  dressed 

thf.Cariadian  ^over^J-mcnt    a  5"  .account  of  the  opposition  of 

>ri)  trat>on  was  pro^S  Gre^  Brl.^  l*''"'**  was  made  in  1891  and  at  the  same  time 
^J^nng  which  the  whScsale  slfiiSjir  nf'""','"''^      \""'/"^  ^o*"  year 

lotion  of  this  time  she  dS  ine  f r^n  ^  checked,  but  at  the  eipi- 

Jowever.  and  on  March  29  iL^Jl"!)^^  Negotiations  continued. 

"Kniatter  to  arbitration  bv:, J-   -ii""?**  ^^^^^^  revived  a  treaty  fnr  submitting 

^0  be  appointed  by  the  UnTed'It'-i*^.**!  '"T  T^''^^^'^^--  '^'"^  ^'^^^^  "^"^"^berf 
■••  Ifalv.  and  one  by  SwedL    it  h.i  i  ^'''^^  ^y  France,  one 

iajed  adversely  tl  fhTcllim  of  hi  t /'/!."iP"'  ^^"^  ^"^  '893  the  tribtmal 
JJithethree-tnile  limft    No  aL^J^^  U."'**^  **»  *  P^^P^-^^  "3^^      ^^'^^'^  be- 

of  sealing  fishen^  by  the  ^Jn'^fed  S^^^^  was  granted  in  regard  to  illc,al  s.iz- 
^mmendation  that  it  be  mad^  fhl  ?  1?  l^^  r  ^  ^^^^  postponed  with  a 

'896  a  treaty  was  made  fn?^H-  *  .  1^  several  diplomatic  negotiations.  In 

?«^'M°"^  P'=^ioci  of  time  be«^^nn?n^^  the  damage  claims,  which  extended 

Jj^and  7^W„fo«,  August  "^l^-^^  British  vessels,  Caro- 

'^'^aty,  and  o„  S^l^!? \R^t^^^  T'"'^  appointed  under  the  terms 

amounted  to  $8.0^. n I  ^1  5^^,*  '""^y  rendered  their  award.   The  British 

g^  ed  value  of  the  prS^ectil'^c^^l'''  tu  ^^'^       ^^'"^  ^'^^ 
5522?-^  ^hich  included  will         .The  amount  awarded,  however,  was  onlv 
<«  the  amounts  ^  ****  and  their  outfits  and  the 

J|;»WM|5*tf2^p/^J      P^^^^  pelagic  scaling  framed  in  accordance  with 

British  aid  Amer  "can  rLl^.^rSI?^^'^  ^''\^y>  .nefiFectual.  and  at  a^feftSS 
'Mnencan  representotjves  at  Washington  in  the  aittttnui  of  1897. 
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it  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster  that  England  and  the  United  States  should 
airrec  upon  a  modus  vivendi  suspending  the  killing  of  seals  for  one  year  trom  IJ*- 
cembcr  1897.  This  request  was  refused  by  the  Canadian  government.  Among  the 
reasons  a/signed  for  the  refusal  were  the  fact  that  the  fleet  had  made  its  prepara- 
tions for  scaling,  and  that  the  loss  involved  in  giving,  up  the  proposed  expeditions 
and  disbanding  the  ct«ws  amounted  to  so  much  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
duce the  Canadian  parliament  to  vote  a  compcnsa.tion.  Moreover,  bir  WUtred  Lau- 
ricr  declared  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  an  actual  ejrtermination  of  tlie 
herd.  The  United  States  government  now  shittid  its  policy,  finding  negotiation 
fruitless  and  prohibited  the  killing  of  seals  by  American  citizens  except  persons  con- 
nected with  the  iXorth  American  Commercial  Company.  It  prohibited  also  the  rai- 
portation  of  seal.kms,  raw,  dressed,  dyed  or  otherwise  manufactured  unless  accom- 
nanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  United  States  consul  that  the  seals  killed  were  not 
Stoi  in  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  design  of  this 
policy  was  to  oblige  Great  Britain  to  entor  into  a  treaty  to  prevent  pelagic  scaling 
by  cutting  off  the  market  for  the  Canadian  seals.  Almost  half  of  the  seals  caught 
have  been  purchased  in  the  United  States.  The  efTcct  would  naturally  be  also  to 
mjure  the  interests  of  those  London  houses  engaged  in  the  busmess  of  dymg  and 

dressing  skins.  •   •      *  ^  *  .u 

On  June  14,  i.'^^'^.  tlie  joint  resolution  appropriating  $473,151.26  to  pay  the 
award  in  the  Behring  Sea  damage  cases  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, thus  bringing  to  a  close  one  vexatious  point  of  dispute  in  the  scaling  question, 
which  had  disturbed  the  two  governments  for  about  twelve  years.  ^  This  saUsfactory 
adjustment  was  regarded  as  a  gratifying  result  of  the  growing  friendliness  between 
die  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  .  . 

The  question  of  the  protection  of  the  herd  was  still  unsettled.  The  commisMon 
to  whom  the  questions  in  regard  to  the  sealing  difficulty  were  referred  in  iBM, 
recognized  the  fact  that  tlie  fur  seal  seemed  threatened  with  destruction.  But  while 
the  United  States  members  of  that  commission  held  that  the  rapid  dumnution  m 
the  number  of  the  seals  was  due  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  them,  the  British  ex- 

£erts  attributed  it  to  the  unscientific  method-  of  killing  them  practised  on  the  rriDy- 
)ff  islands:  Great  Britain  has  shown  a  willingness  to  consider  plans  for  the  presery^ 
tlon  of  the  seals,  but  she  had  always  refused  to  recognue  the  claim  of  the  Unitea 
States  to  exclusive  rights  in  the  matter.  The  commission  decided  in  the  first  place, 
that  although  the  United  States  had  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  Riissia  in  Alaska 
and  in  the  islands  and  waters  adjoining,  this  country  had  no  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  Behring  Sea  beyond  the  usual  three-mile  limit  from  the  coast.  It  was 
also  decided  that  Great  Britain  had  never  recognized  Russia's  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  seal  fisheries  of  Behring  Sea  beyond  the  usual  limit.  Another  deci- 
sion was  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  the  protection  of  a  property  in  the 
S«b1s  frequenting  its  islands  in  the  Behring  Sea  when  the  same  are  found  outside  ot 
the  ordinary  three-mile  limit.  The  commission  next  took  up  the  general  question 
of  protection.  In  the  first  place.  It  laid  down  the  rule  that  no  sealing  should  erer 
be  carried  on  within  60  geogi'aphical  miles  of  the  Pribyloflf  Islands,    in  the  secona 

6 lace,  it  prescribed  under  what  conditions  sealing  should  be  allowed  within  the 
lehring  Sea  outside  of  this  zone  and  in  a  certain  wide  stretch  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  conditions  limited  the  privilege  of  sealing  to  sailing  vessels  under 
special  license  and  carrying  a  distinguishing  flag.  The  season  should  be  open  only 
from  August  1  to  Mav  i,  and  nets,  guns  or  explosives  were  not  to  be  used  in 
taking  the  seals.  It  was  furthermore  requirbd  that  the  number,  sex,  date  arid  place 
of  capture  of  the  seals  should  be  reported.  Both  the  American  members  dissented 
from  this  rule  as  well  as  from  the  decision  against  the  American  claim  to  a  right  ot 
protection  over  the  seals  frequenting  the  islands  in  the  Behring  sea  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit.  But  the  United  States  was  of  course  bound  by  the  award  of  the  com- 
mission, which  by  the  terms  of  the  international  agreement  was  to  bind  both  gov- 
ernments until  they  should  mutually  agree  to  abolish  or  modify  it.  After  five  years 
it  was  subject  to  revision.  The  award  settled  once  and  for  all  the  question  of  a 
property  right  in  the  seal  at  sea.  The  claim  to  such  a  right  had  been  vigorously  and 
ingeniously  urged  by  the  United  States  for  many  years.  The  arguments  for  it 
rested  on  humanity,  self-defense  and  state  necessity,  while  those  against  it  were  based 
on  the  premise  that  legally  and  historically  the  United  States  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Behring  Sea. 

BELGIUM.  The  area  of  Belgium  is  placed  at  11.373  square  miles  and  its  popula- 
tion on  December  31,  1896,  was  6,495.886  (according  to  a  later  estjmate,  6.586,593)- 
The  former  figures  give  it  an  average  of  571.1  persons  per  square  mile,  making  it  < 
of  the  most  denselv  populated  countries  in  the  world.  The  census  returns  of  1890 
gave  2.485,072  as  the  number  of  Belgians  who  could  speak  French  only,  and  2,744' 
271  as  the  number  who  could  speak  Flemish  only.  Almost  the  entire  population  pro- 
fesses the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  Protestants  numbering  10,000  and  the  Jews 
about  4,000. 
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Coal  Production. — On  October  l8,  1898,  the  American  Consul  at  Brussels  reported 
that  the  total  amount  of  coal  produced  in  Belgium  during  the  year  1897  amoimted 
to  21.492,446  tons,  valued  at  $4a,589>7i5i  and  exceeding  by  440,0^  tons  the  pro- 
duction of  1896,  which  had  been  considered  the  largest  ever  raized  in  Belgium. 
Among  the  important  facts  which  he  reported  in  regard  to  the  coal  mining  industry 
of  1897  was  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  interior 
of  the  mines  and  also  of  the  mmnber  of  bo/s;  and  an  increase  in  the  average  annual 
salary  of  the  laborer  of  $10.23  over  that  of  1896.  It  was  also  stated  that  there  were 
48  strikes  in  the  various  mining  sections  throughout  the  year,  of  which  one  was  oif 
con-idtrablc  dimensions  and  only  4  were  partially  successful  in  SO  lar  AS  gaining  an 
increase  of  wages  bad  been  the  motive  of  the  strikes. 

f  oivvK  Tradr  Policy.— There  is  no  separate  department  in  Belgium  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  industry,  but  in  one  way  or  another  these  matters  come 
onder  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labor,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af« 
fairs,  of  Finance,  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  and  of  Railways.  As  to  specific 
measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  promotion  of  trade  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  neither  in  the  matter  of  subsidizing  the  merchant  marine  nor  in  the  promotion  of 
technical  education  does  the_  government  actively  interfere.  It  formerly  granted 
subsidies  to  the  merchant  marine,  but  in  1898  the  only  line  of  vessels  receiving  a  sub- 
m|jr  was  the  North  German  Lloyd.  Two  schools  for  tlie  study  of  navigation  are 
nuintained  by  tlie  government.  But  with  these  exceptions  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
made  every  effort  to  render  Antwerp  the  most  important  port  on  the  continent,  it  has 
left  the  development  of  trade  to  private  enterprise.  Technical  and  industrial  schools 
have  been  established  chiefly  by  private  enterprise  but  in  some  cases  by  the  municipal 
aathoritics.  The  foreign  trade  policy  was  protective  from  1831  until  1855.  after 
which  changes  were  made  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
vhkh  system  continued  from  t86i  until  1884.  In  that  year  the  government  laid  an 
inqiort  duty  upon  cattle  and  meats  and  in  i8g6  a  duty  upon  oats,  !)ntter,  etc.  .Since 
IIk  period  of  the  most  rapid  development  in  Belgium  coincides  with  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  supporters  of  the  latter  system 
have  found  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor.  Among  the  factors  which  have  tended 
topraoiote  ferdgn  trade  are  the  well  organized  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  differ- 
ent dtio. 

Commerce.— In  1896  the  general  imports  amounted  to  3,037,371,700  francs  and  the 
Rencral  export  to  2,720,302,115  franc  In  1896  it  exported  to  Germany  goods  to  the 
Talue  of  327,258,000  francs;  to  France  287.539,000  francs;  to  Great  Britain  201,202,- 
Mo  francs,  and  to  the  United  States  48.912,000  francs.  The  value  of  its  imports 
Win  these  countries  in  the  same  year  was  from  Germany  215.395,000  francs;  from 
|7*""  310.611,000  francs;  from  Great  Britain  205,618,000  francs,  and  from  the 
Inittd  States  173,650.000  francs.  The  chief  articles  fin  export  were  yam,  linen,  wool, 
etc.  coal  and  coke;  textiles,  raw;  glass,  etc;  and  the  general  articles  of  import  were 
«reaJs;  textiles,  raw;  chemicals;  timber;  and  mineral  substances.  The  American 
■»!!!!  f  D  ^^'■'^'"E  under  date  of  June  24.  1898,  ga  c  a  summary  of  the  com- 
•wwof  Belgium  for  the  year  1897.  It  seems  that  the  commerce  of  Belgium  for  that 
year  was  three  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  commerce  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
imjwrt^  and  exports  in  1897  aggregated  $1,144,123,300,  and  besides  this  the  trade  in 
to  nearly  $22,000,000.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
iBifi^°  «  incre-isc  of  33  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  Tlicy  were  valued 
7ni  *447i8.ioo.  The  items  which  showed  the  greatest  increase  were  grain, 
^njgs  cotton,  meats,  oak  and  walnut  woods,  horses,  vegetables  and  vegctoblc  sub- 
^'*ftL  •  and  fruits.    The  imports  from  Belgium  to  the  United 

So7t  "t  '"^^'^^  24  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  They  amounted  in 
«W7  to  511,657,200.  The  items  of  the  imports  which  showed  the  grcatcsi  increase 
7c,r.A  u"^  caoutchouc,  sugar  (unrefined),  skins,  dyes,  coals,  linen  and  woolen 
S  .nlll!"  n  .P™''"^'.  fire-arms  and  rugs.  The  bdance  of  trade  between  Bel- 
Sillu  •  ^""'^  continued  favorable  to  the  United  States,  showing  a  con- 
«aerablc  mcreasc  over  the  preceding  year. 

ance  ftf  A  ^"  'Important  institution  was  founded  in  Belgium  for  the  further- 
ihe  Win  Tl"""  E"8lish  commercial  interests  in  that  country.  This  was 
of  the  iiSi,  T  q"^  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  consist  of  Englishmen  and  citizens 
Bdiniim  P''^  1  ^^'^^      ^"  others  who  arc  interested  in  the  trade  between 

coundl  AfW"''  States.    Its  seat  is  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  A 

manawri^.  «^  •'"'^"l^*^"  consisting  of  British  subjects  and  United  States  citizens 
tlf  L  J!        °^  ^•'•s  Chamber.   Membership  in  the  Chamber  can  be  obtained 
ffgard  to  thlr^f       moderate  fee.   One  of  its  objects  is  to  supply  information  in 
■•w  liadet  T»   1 '"^  "  ^og^^^'i^r  with  the  names  of  firms  engaged  in  partic- 

aiil  IB,,J:  ^"ables  the  British  or  American  merchants  to  secure  agents 

■JWda^ftf  ^*''K'"n^  hy  placing  them  in  communication  with  firms  or 

ft««BBlfei  «i£SS  ?4°**>ng  who  would  be  likely  to  form  that  connection  with  them. 
wittMe  mforaiatkm  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  trade  in  Belgium  and 
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gives  notice  of  changes  in  the  tariflF  and  in  customs  regulations.  It  intervenes  oa 
behalf  of  its  members  when  the  latter  chiim  to  be  unduly  taxed,  either  by  their  home 
governments  or  by  the  government  of  Belgium.  It  places  books  of  reference  at  the 
disposal  of  its  members,  renders  legal  opinions  on  matters  affecting  the  commercial 
interests  oi  the  three  countries  and  aids  British  and  American  merchants  in  taking 
part  in  trade  exhibitions. 

In  i8<)8  an  inquiry  was  made  through  the  United  States  Consul  into  the  condition 
of  the  lumber  traile.  The  torests  ct  Belgium  arc  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the 
domestic  demands  and  the  importation  of  large  supplies  of  lumber  is  necessary. 
These  supplies  have  been  drawn  cliietly  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. 1  he  trade  of  the  United  Staler  with  Belgium,  though  it  had  increased  rapidly 
since  1893,  was  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  these  countries  but  it  was  hoped  that  by  a 
more  careltul  adaptation  of  business  methods  to  the  usages  of  the  Belgium  importers 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  lumber  might  be  greatly  advanced. 

Labor  ami  Industries. — An  impurlant  event  in  the  industrial  history  of  Belgium 
was  the  appointment  of  an  mtcrnaiional  convention  on  tariff  and  labor  to  be  held 
at  Antwerp  in  September  1898.  In  this  international  convention  all  who  were  inter- 
ested either  theoretically  or  practically  in  industrial  affairs  were  invited  to  take  part. 
The  topics  discussed  included  such  matters  as  the  effect  of  different  tariff  systems  on 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  suitable  basis  of  tariff  legislation,  the  value  of 
treaties  of  commerce,  and  the  effecting  of  improvements  in  the  commercial  statistics 
of  foreign  countries.  The  section  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  labor  questions  dealt 
with  Mich  •.nhjccts  as  the  best  form  of  trade  unionism,  the  value  of  a  systematic  in- 
spection of  work,  the  question  of  legislation  in  regulation  of  the  relations  between 
employer  and  workman,  and  the  effect  of  laws  reducing  hours  of  labor  upon  produc- 
tion and  wages. 

it  was  reported  by  the  American  Consul  at  Brussels  in  1898,  that  there  were  signs 
of  increa^-d  activity  in  nearly  all  of  the  Belgian  industries  in  that  year.  The  min- 
ing and  metal-working  industries  and  (he  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  glass  were 
all  in  good  condition  and  giving  steady  employment  to  workingmen.  There  were 
strikes  in  the  furniture  industry  in  Malin^-s,  but  the  difficully  was  adjusted  without 
serious  injury  to  the  trade.  The  condition  of  the  diamond-cutting  industry  was 
less  fortunate,  a  serious  and  protracted  strike  having  taken  place. 

Sitif'f'iv.f;,  I\}st-offici\  and  Trlr^ra/'lts. — In  i8g6  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  en- 
tered and  cleared  in  Belgian  ports  was  14,971,182.  The  working  of  the  post-olfice 
in  Belgium  was  in  1896  as  follows:  Private  letters  110,566,990,  printed  matter 
91.274-339.  ncwcpapers  101,513.576.  postal  cards  45,376,318,  and  official  letters  20,S97r 
401.  On  January  i,  i8q6,  there  were  864  post-offices  and  1,002  telegraph  offices.  The 
tr)t;il  length  of  puhlic  telegraph  Iiiu  >  was  3,955  miles,  and  the  Icngtli  of  wires  was 
39,000  miles.  In  Belgium  in  1898  important  experiments  were  made  in  underground 
telegraphy.   In  1896  the  railway  mileage  open  tor  trdfie  was  2,839. 

Fmattcc —In  1898  the  estimated  ordinary  revenue  of  Belgium  was  3^8.298,593 
francs  and  the  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  was  385.278,702  francs,  in  1897  the 
national  debt,  which  consisted  of  a  share  of  the  Netherlands  debt  at  ayi  per  cent., 
bans  at  3  per  cent.,  and  a  floating  debt  (treasury  bonds),  was  a,3^497>323  franci. 
Sec  table  following  the  article  Money. 

If<.<t,>ry. — Down  to  the  year  1893  there  were  practically  only  two  political  parties 
m  Belgium.  These  were  the  Clericals,  or  Catholics  and  the  Liberals,  or  Anti-Cathi" 
Iics.  Rtit  in  the  discussion  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitntion  during  the  years  1853 
and  1894.  there  was  a  reca:-,ting  of  party  lines  resulting  in  the  dcvcTopment  of  nc  v 
groups.  The  Liberals  divided  into  three  groups,  comprising  first,  the  extremist;, 
who  were  Socialists  and  formed  the  labor  party ;  second,  a  more  moderate  but  st  1 
advanced  party  known  as  the  Progressists,  and  third,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liber  d 
party  who  adhered  to  their  policy  of  the  past.  In  the  general  election  of  Octob  r 
1894  the  Clericals  secured  a  large  majority  over  both  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
*?^J"  summer  of  1896  the  Clerical  nin  was  further  augmented.  The  strong  h 
of  the  Clericals  is  greatest  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  while  that  of  the  Socialists  s 
greatest  m  the  Walloon  provinces.  An  interesting  phase  of  recent  party  politi  3 
m  Belgium  is  the  language  dispute.  The  Flemish  tongue  is  spoken  in  the  norl  1, 
wliile  the  Walkxms  of  the  south  speak  I<>ench.  The  two  languages  merge  on  t  e 
borders  mto  various  dialects  and.  linguisticallv.  the  country  is  in  a  somewhat  co  1- 
fnsed  condition.  The  important  question  involved  is  what  tongue  shall  be  the  01  i' 
cial  language.  At  present  the  official  language,  that  is  the  parliamentary  and  lej  il 
language  of  the  country,  is  French,  but  there  has  developed  recently  a  strong  natic  1- 
^ist  Flemish  party  that  demands  the  placing  of  Flemish  on  an  equal  footing  w  h 
rrench  as  the  official  tongue.  In  the  Parliament  session  of  1897.  a  bill  was  introduc  d 
for  this  purpose  by  Dci)uties  Coremans  and  De  Vriendt.  The  watchword  of  1  le 
party  which  they  represented  was  "the  Flemish  tongue  for  Flanders."  Agitation  >f 
the  matter  was  stimulated  by  the  growing  racial  pride  of  the  Flemish,  and  the  s- 
vival  of  mterest  m  their  national  literature  and  history.   The  gains  in  the  Qeri  ll 
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raaioritie>  in  recent  elections  marked  the  triumph  of  the  Flemings  over  the  political 
and  religious  liberalism  which  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Walloon  element 
Moreover,  the  Flemings  m  pomt  of  numbers  are  the  strongest,  being  estimated  at 
jtaut  three-fifths  of  the  total  inhabitants.    They  held  that  the  free  official  use  of 
thwown  tongiie  would  place  thcin  on  a  fair  footing  with  their  rivals,  the  Walloons, 
ttho  spokr  I  rt  n.-h  from  tlicir  earliest  years.   They  declaimed  against  the  injustice 
of  compelling  a  man  to  use  a  forei;pi  tongue  in  the  courts  of  his  own  country  and  to 
rntorce  his  obedience  to  laws  wntten  in  French.   The  question,  however,  did  not 
mvolvc  racial  antagonism  on  other  grotind>,  for  the  Flemings  freely  admitted  that 
the  Walloons  were  as  good  Belgians  as  themselves.    They  did  not  pretend  that  a 
i  ngu; -.10  dirTcrcncc  constituted  a  difference  in  national  aims.   Their  arguments 
rctcd  mainly  on  prinaplcs  of  abstract  justice.   The  Walloons  ol)j ccted  to  the  chance 
on  practical  grounds.  They  held  that  the  Flemish  tongue  which  was  spoken  only 
ma  small  corner  ot  the  world  would,  if  it  became  the  official  language  of  the  coun- 
ty, isolate  Belgium  and  impede  hei  progress.    French  was  the  language  of  culture, 
of  conimirce  and  oi  politics.   It  was  the  language  of  intemationd  affairs,  and  to 
rcvtrt  to  the  use  of  a  tongue m  litUe  known,  was  a  step  backward    There  were  bet- 
ter reasons  for  a  Flemmg  to  leara  French  .than  for  a  Walloon  to  learn  Memish  The 
Walloons  complained  that  the  pas-apt  of  the  Coremans  bill  would  place  them  in  a 
position  of  inferiority.   The  b.ll  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  its  supporters 
had  high  hopes  that  it  would  go  through  the  Senate  successfully.    They  were  bent 
Zl'ill^^^H^^  *^  stood,  and  declared  that  they  would  withdraw  it  if  attempts 
jwmadt  to  modify  or  amend  it    Before  the  Senate  voted  upon  it  there  was  time 
k»  the  opinion  of  the  countr>-  at  large  to  make  itself  heard.   From  centres  of  trade 
S^'eFlIrnin/f  if"'  P'-ot«is  from  prominent  men  among  both  the  Walloons 
it  Ji  H  ,ff    ^'35  objected  by  the  lawyers  that  the  change  would  needlessly 
Sffiiiii^Su.  1    ""^        f  practical  point  was  urged  against  it  in  the  difficulty 
SirSSi  '^'^^         Flemish.    Manv  of  the  Flemish  them- 

Srf.!f5?3  f         ^  injurious  to  the  country  and  would  sharpen 

^^.^1       ■  A"  ^^"^  question  were  brought  out  in  the  Senate 

a I  that  w  l  uK  1'""^  "*^jf*^«f  As  the  meastire  was  finally  passed 
!n.h  in  •  •!  ^^^J'J'**  ^*  P^'O^'^'O"  tf^^f  henceforth  the  laws  should  be  published 
bd   iSv^?m'*  '^^'S-  ^^^^P^  ^"^h  a  sn,all  fraction  of  iha  they 

AmZ  fh.  ^'^--^   I'PPortcrs  ot  tin-  measure  withdrew  it  altogether. 

Among  the  important  questions  discussed  during  the  year  i8o8  was  that  of 

dS^^r-    J^'  ^^•^"t  «         to  St""iijusti« 

wir    VbnvS?^  ^^'^^    represent    but    a    small    part    of  the 

Sole  R.^rT^  modera  e  views  appear  to  favor  the  establishment  of  the  new 
K  the  Lne^n^H '°°^K  ^  1°  I'^^V""*'  ™  ^^^'^^  ^y  Parliament  As  a 
Sbe  Th!  nlw  n/T'  c  t'Se  Ch"«?  ™  "jadc  in  the  character  of  the 
J9  toS  thi  n.rl^f       ^^"^  Socialist  deputation  to  Parliament  was  reduced  from 

2&  T£TS^i,'J*J?''>'  8^'"^^  °r  ^''^  L'^'^^'-^'^  '■^"^'■"■"^d  the  same 

I  JuIIt  "^.*^"'amentary  session  clored  on  May  6  and  reopened  on  November 

Sci  1  cSoi      Anf     ^""'7'  =  °"  ^P"'  '4  a  mectinc:  of  the  congress  of 

■W«S)iTB™SS'  n  'a"""  ^\'^'''  "^^^^'"^  ''^  '^'^  international  congress  Oil 
STSamiJadS^o  Z^T''  {''•'^  ^^'•:^^>''^^'e"t  of  a  permanent  coi^sion 
SeptemW  n  the  mee  inl  n1  ?{^'  ?^  international  and  private  law  at  Brussels;  on 
Member  28  th^"mS?«?liHt*2l'^-'*"'l  c«"ference  al^ov.  mentioned;  on 

i  the  meeting  atTnU^^^^  Brussels;  on  October 

Number  ?  the  r.?.  ^^  ^\        international  conference  on  maritime  law;  on 
'ive^;o7D  4Xr  2^^',iXi^i'*K'^^^^^  as  president  of  the  House  of  Rcprc«^ta. 
BELLAllre  F      '"^^^^'Ofir  <rf  the  national  congress  of  miners. 

inChicopec  FallsS'^f:  i'^'^^"*^'''^"^^''*''^  -nationalistic"  writer,  was  bom 
^  189a  Aftc  n  ^  ^«5o.  and  died  at  his  home  there  M» 

"*Wto  tl,  bar  in  H^Ln^''''     ^"T,  ^"^^c  and  a  year  of  travel  he  wlsVl 
»n<Jtratil,872  waVan.St7^*yr'  ^ass.  m  ,871.  but  gave  up  his  profession 
of  the  &;S'°Vrl'..'^T  New  York  Eventng  Post.    H  e  was  an 

^"'ther.  C.  T  bS,.  T  \  ^ ^^7--77.  and  in  the  latter  year  with  his 

A^:nr«a•f/  dw^iS  works  of  fiction 

^  (1884)-  Lo^La  p\  ^''■^f'dcnhors  Process  (1880):  Miss  Ludiiigton's 
named  woVk-whkh  wf/''^^^^^    ^i^"^^-  socialism  advocated  in  thf  last 

}'>>^^-eu'.\'ato,,  7h^Zy2  5"F«ssful-wa.s  further  developed  by  articles  in  the 
'"fed  the  papc^in  b '  ' of  which  Mr.  Bellamy  assumed  when  he  estab- 
In  1%  I'^'.tb  istn  i^'  r."'  feo  delivered  many  lectures  on  the  same 
°Pl«laid  down  in  Lnowl^^^  ^W*^^  «  *  ca«f"l  amplification  of  the  prin- 

popuiaritJ  of  t  li^^'"'''''^.'  '"^  '""^^  read,  did  al- 

»8LWir^iTB-:;«  "*nV?T"^  predecessor. 

or  BU.V0HZ8TAV.  See  Baluchiotaw, 
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BEN  HUB,  Tribe  of,  a  fraternal  and  benevolent  organization  founded  in  i&M, 
has  451  subordinate  courts,  17,448  members,  and  a  supreme  temple  at  CrawxordsvUle, 
Ind.    Since  its  organization  it  has  disbursed  $217,450  and  $74i700  durinjg  its  last  fiscal  . 
year.  D.  W.  Gerard,  CrawfordsvUle.  Supreme  Chief;  F.  L.  Snyder,  CrawfordsviUe, 
Supreme  Scribe. 

BENNETT,  Edmund  H..  Dean  of  Boston  University  Law  School,  died  January 
2,  1898.  He  was  bom  in  Manchester,  Vermont,  April  3.  »824,  was  graduated  at  the  i 
University  of  Vermont  in  1843.  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  judgQ 
of  proliate  and  insolvency  for  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  from  1H58  to  1883;  ; 
mayor  of  Taunton,  1865-67;  and  lecturer  at  Harvard  Law  School  1865-71.  Jn  1880 
he  became  Dean  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School,  which  position  he  hdd  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

BEBUUDA,  consisting  of  a  group  of  numerous  small  islands  (about  20  inhab- 
ited and  340  uninhabited)  lying  580  miles  east  of  the  North  Carolina  coast;  with  an 
area  of  about  20  square  miles  and  a  population  in  i8f/>  of  15.952  (including  6,117 
whites)  is  a  British  colony  with  representative  government,  having  a  governor, 
(Lieut. Gen.  G.  Digby  Barker  in  1898), an  Executive  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
a  Legislative  Council  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly 
chosen  by  electors  and  consisting  of  36  members.  A  British  garrison  is  stationed 
there.  The  chief  town  is  Hamiltcn  (pop.  1,296).  The  surface  of  the  islands  is 
remarkable  for  the  fine  scenery  and  the  fertility  of  its  .soil.  It  is  said  that  the  ground 
often  yields  four  crops  of  diflferent  vegetables  within  a  year,  but  most  of  the  farmers 
have  not  the  skill  and  knowledge  to  make  the  most  of  this  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand  the  estates  of  the  large  planters  are  skillfully  and  effectively  cultivated.  The 
American  Consul,  in  his  report  dated  August  12,  1898,  refers  to  an  estate  on  wluch 
one  acre  planted  in  tomatoes  yielded  a  crop  worth  $1,500,  and  an  acre  of  lilies  yielded  , 
a  return  of  $1,800.  All  the  chief  exports  go  to  the  United  States.  These  are  onions, 
tomatoes,  potatoes  and  lilies.  In  iSg(}  a  pora  itic  disease  attacked  the  lily  plant  and 
also  seriously  injured  the  crops  of  vegetables.  The  raising  of  fruit,  which  was  for- 
merly a  most  profitable  industry,  has  been  almost  discarded,  except  in  the  case  m 
bananas,  on  acc<nuit  of  the  disease  to  which  the  plants  were  subject.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1897-98  was  £33,066  and  the  expenditure  £38.o8().  tiic  chief  source  of 
revenue  being  the  customs.  The  public  debt  in  1896  was  £46.600.  In  that  year  the 
exports  amounted  to  £108,613.  and  the  imports  to  £304,970.  The  Church  of  England 
is  represented  by  over  10,600  members.  The  Bermudas  are  a  favorite  winter  resort 
for  Aiix-ricans. 

BERTILLON,  Alpho.vse.  the  well-known  anthropometrical  expert,  .whose  sys- 
tem, called  the  "Bcrtillon  System"  for  the  identification  of  criminals  has  been  intro- 
duced in  some  of  the  States  of  the  I  tiiicd  St.itos.  He  was  1)orn  in  Paris  in  1853  and 
has  written  a  number  of  works  on  anthropometry  and  the  identification  of  criminal-S 
including  IdenHSealkm  Anihropomttrique  (1893).  He  is  known  also  as  an  expert 
in  hand-writing,  although  his  method  has  been  called  into  question  by  other  experts. 
When  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  bordereau  with  the  hand-writine:  of  Dreyftis 
arose,  Bcrtillon  m  l  i  ained  that  Dreyfus  had  written  the  bordereau,  alth  ^nKli  '^^^'-'^ 
evident  that  he  had  tried  to  disguise  his  writing  by  changing  it  from  hand-writing 
that  slopes  to  the  right,  to  a  style  that  slopes  to  the  left.  His  testimony  at  the  Zola 
trial  was  said  to  be  inconclusive,  and  Zola's  counsel  remarked  at  the  conclusion  with 
sarcastic  emphasis,  "And  that  is  the  man  upon  whose  evidence  Dreyfus  was  con- 
victed."  See  France  (paragraphs  on  Historjr). 

BESSEMER,  Sir  Henry,  English  inventor,  died  in  London  March  14.  iSof'  He 
was  born  at  Charlton,  in  Herts,  England,  Januaiy  13,  1813,  and  was  chiefly  self- 
instructed.  His  discovery  of  a  rapid  and  cheap  means  of  converting  pig-iron  into 
steel  by  forcing  a  blast  of  air  through  tlie  irnn  when  in  fusion  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  steel  industry  of  the  world  in  a  period  of  about  thirty  year.s.  His  com- 
pleted process  cost  him  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  accompanied  with 
many  disheartening  failures,  but  it  is  said  that  he  realized  from  his  patents  $5,0(X),ooo. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  stated  that  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
there  was  an  annual  output  of  20,000,000  tons  of  steel,  selling  at  an  average  price  oj 
less  than  $25  a  ton,  while  forty  years  before  "the  price  was  $250  or  more  a  ton,  and 
the  production  was  only  a  two-hundredth  part  of  the  present  output"  Mr. 
mer  was  led  to  his  discovery  through  his  study  of  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  pro- 
jectiles. His  inventions  were  not  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  steel,  but  included, 
among  others,  a  perforated  stamp  for  canceling  checks,  a  kind  of  gold  and  bronze 
paint,  steamboat  designs,  improvements  in  large  telescopes,  methods  of  electroplating, 
with  copper,  processes  of  sugar-refining,  and  improvements  on  the  centrifugal  punip. 
A  number  of  towns  have  been  named  after  him,  among  which  are  Bessemer,  Ala- 
bama, and  Bessemer,  Michigan.  He  was  knighted  in  and  was  president  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Gi«at  Britain. 

BBTT8,  Gboicb  RtmcK,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was  bom  in  Newbnrg,  New  York. 
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JaM  M.  1827,  and  died  in  New  York  City  January  18,  1808.  After  his  graduation 
fnm  Williams  College  in  1844,  he  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  was  ad- 
mittefJ  to  the  bar  in  1848.  During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Betts  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Ninth  New  York  Volunteers.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  was  derk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  lor  the  southern  district  of  New  Yori^  of  which  his 
iather  was  judge  until  1878.   

vaUO^BMFBSXiAIi  WOOZMFT  07  SOVDOV,  ao  Hanover  square,  founded  in 
1S9Z  In  1894  the  membership  was  limited  to  300.  A.  W.  Pollard  of  the  British 
Museum  was  appomtcd  London  Secretary  and  Ernest  Dressel  North,  New  York,  the 
American  Secretary.  President,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  Object,  the 
study  of  bibliography,  the  founding  of  a  Ubraipr  of  bibliographical  reference  books, 
ud  the  printing  and  publishing  01  books  relating  to  btbltography. 

nOfOUi  PATES.  During  1898  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  authorized 
dtks  sod  towns  to  lay  oot,^  coiutruct  and  maintain  bicycle  paths.  In  Ohio,  coun^ 
ooaunissionen  were  authorized  to  tax  bicycles  $1  each  a  year  and  tise  the  proceedis 
for  bigrde  paths.  In  New  York,  bicycle  paths  have  been  built  in  some  counties 
aider  legislative  authority  and  in  that  and  some  other  States  sudi  paths  have  been 
omstnicted  by  wheelmen  at  private  expense. 

BICYCLING.  In  1898  the  world  records  in  bicycling  were  broken  in  the  cn^c  of 
the  mile  dash,  which  was  reduced  to  i  minute,  32-)^  seconds  on  August  5,  1898;  of 
die  hour  run,  which  was  reduced  to  34  miles,  1,220  yards  on  August  6;  of  the  100 
miks  run,  which  was  reduced  to  3  hoars,  2$  minutes,  534^  seconds  on  August  3a 
The  first  two  records  were  made  m  the  United  States  and  the  last  in  England.  A 
conspiciious  event  of  the  year  was  the  six-day  bicycle  race  held  at  MadiMui  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  during  the  first  week  in  December.  Much  cotnnicnt  was 
aroused  in  the  newspapers  by  the  extreme  test  which  diis  contest  imposed  upon  the 
(vticipants.  It  was  won  by  Charles  W.  Miller  of  Chicago,  who  covered  2^007  miles 
and  4  hps. 

BILLIARDS.  A  championship  game  was  played  at  Madison  Sqtiare  Garden  on 
Ckcembcr  3.  1897.  At  this  Jacob  Schaefer  of  New  York  defeated  Frank  C  Ives,  also 
of  New  York,  Schaefer's  points  amounting  to  500  and  Ives's  to  401.  On  December 

4.  George  F.  Slos^on  defeated  Ives.  The  year  if^)8  was  comparatively  uneventful. 
Only  two  important  professional  matches  were  held  and  there  was  not  much  activity 
in  the  air.atcur  field.  An  open  tournament  was  held  in  Chicago  b^inning  January 
17.  in  whicli  Ives  and  Schaefer  tied  for  first  place,  the  score  being  in  each  case 
met  Ramts  won  and  one  lost  The  other  contestants  were  Sntton.  Catton  and 
Spm.N-v  !ve^  and  Schaefer  played  a  match  balk-Iiue  game  of  billiards  for  the  world's 
tiiampiun^hip  at  Chicago  on  April  2.  Ives  winning  by  a  score  of  600  to  427.  The 
rormer  noted  champion,  Mr.  William  Sexton,  died  in  New  York  April  25,  1898.  He 
'^v  u  l"*  ^""^  match  with  the  French  champion,  Maurice  Vignaux,  in  1876,  at 
*nich.  though  he  lost,  it  was  evident  that  his  skill  was  neariy  equal  to  that  of  his 
well-known  antagonist. 

BILLOT,  Jean  Baptistr,  a  French  general,  prominent  in  connection  with  the 
Uieyfus  case,  was  Minister  of  War  in  the  M6line  Gabmet,  and  had  previously  held  the 

Mic portfolio  in  It  was  he  who  in  reply  to-questions  in  the  ("IkuiiIkt  of  Dcpu- 

M-  '^^''1'"^      Dreyfus  affair,  said  that  on  his  soiU  and  conscience  as  a  soldier,  he 
'"\J"^8"ient  was  well  deserved,  and  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty.  He  was 
™arged  by  M.  Clemencean  with  having  said  in  the  course  of  a  private  conversation 
inwS!,^"*'^'         pressure  was  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  court,  France  would  be 
M»M»ed  in  a  revolution.    He  has  a  good  record  as  a  soldi(  r,  bavini:  fought  in  Al- 
Mexico,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War.   He  was  chosen  Senator  in  1875,  and 
Bnti   '^'^'^'^^  9nad  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

durintK  ^^"^^^^  •''^'^'^'^"Bfc  the  discussion  of  bitnetallism  continued  actively 
wing  the  year  1898.  the  events  of  that  year  were  not  on  the  whole  propitious  from 
wpomt  01  view  of  the  bimctallist.  In  fact  the  single  gold  standard  seemed  more 
««ngiy  intrenched  throughout  the  world  than  ever  befortv  By  way  of  introduction 
_anaccount  of  the  controversy  of  the  standards  during  the  year  1898.  the  follow- 
ttOe tt  °[       recent  history  and  present  status  of  tlio  monetary  svstenis 

tlieVfhT^«  w?*^  ^  ?^  interest.  The  last  thirty  years  have  seen  a  great  change  in 
equal  foS"  Precious  metals.    Silver  which  for  centuries  had  been  on  an 

1  token  c  '"^  5  '  ****  '"^^^  civilized  nations  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
l«r«  to  Jil"^"^"  u  *®  present  time  Mexico  is  the  only  important  state  that  ad- 
mia»r^V\^'^  -standard  of  value.  It  is  a  currency  with  which  she.  as  a  great 
furthmnnr/  i!.*^^"  ^"SP^y  ^^rstlf  cheaply  and  easily.  Discrimination  against  it 
wtive  hdn  ♦'^^  f  T  •?  <l»«rimination  against  one  of  the  most  important  of  her 
of  silvM   Tu'^^'  ^^^^^^  y^^^^  ^our  great  countries  were  ranged  on  the  side 

theuiti.H  f  'J^^j'ic  United  States.  India,  Japan,  and  Russia.  The  placing  of 
4eactdi.m«  -i^  ^'^^>  however,  is  somewhat  misleading.   At  the  time  when 

«"»onctiang  sdver  was  passed  in  1873,  that  metal  being  at  a  premium  was 
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practieally  obsolete  as  currency  except  as  subndiary  coin.   Nevertheless  between  die  j 
years  1878  and  1893  the  United  States  Congress  tried  to  improve  the  status  of  silver 
or  maintain  its  existing  parity  with  gold  by  means  of  enormous  purchases  of 
silver  bullion.    So  far  as  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  maintain  the  market  price  of  i 
silver  it  was  a  failure.   Under  the  Bland-Allison  and  Sherman  acts  460,000,000  j 
ounces  of  that  metal  were  purchased.   By  a  comparison  between  the  price  of  silver  j 
at  tlic  time  when  it  was  bought  under  the  provisions  of  these  acts  with  its  present 
market  price,  it  will  be  found  that  the  government  lost  by  the  operation  about  ;^2oo,- 
000,00a   At  last  in  1893  the  purchasing  daQse  of  the  Sherman  act  was  repealed  and  , 
this  country  was  placed  definitely  upon  a  gold  basis.    Then  followed  the  period  ol  | 
reaction  and  uncertainty  which  was  closed  only  by  the  defeat  of  the  free  silver  can- 
didate, Mr.  Bryan,  in  1896.   Down  to  1893  the  United  Slates  was  purchasing  about  , 
one-third  of  the  average  silver  production  of  the  world.   While  these  purchases  did  , 
not  prevent  the  steady  depreciation  of  silver  it  can  not  be  determined  to  what  extent 
they  hindered  its  depreciation  from  going  further  than  it  did.    In  the  same  year 
that  the  United  States  abandoned  its  policy  of  silver  purchases,  India,  which  had  been  , 
buying  about  one-fourth  of  the  silver  production  of  the  world,  dosed  its  mints  to  , 
silver.    Down  to  that  time  India  had  been  a  great  ally  of  the  cheaper  metal ;  while 
filver  was  falling  the  Indian  guvernnient  was  buying  it  on  an  increasing  scale,  the 
average  annual  import  having  risen  from  23,000,000  outices  in  the  period  from  1872  ^ 
to  i£»5  to  53,500,000  ounces  in  1890.  and  to  a  still  higher  figure  in  1803.  Naturally 
the  withdrawal  of  these  two  great  buyers  from  the  market  led  to  a  further  fall  m 
the  price  of  the  white  metal.  , 
Next  comes  the  defection  of  Japan  and  Russia.   Japan  had  originally  a  silver  stan-  ^ 
dard,  but  after  the  war  with  China  as  a  result  of  which  she  had  been  able  to  exact  a 
large  indemnity  in  gold,  she  demonetized  the  yen  and  set  up  the  gold  standard.  In 
Russia  the  monetary  difficulty  arose  from  the  existence  of  an  inconvertible  paper 
basis,  from  whidl  she  has  lately  been  trying  to  escape  by  an  accumulation  of  gold  ^ 
through  borrowing,  through  the  collection  of  her  custom  dues  in  gold  and  through 
the  hoarding  of  the  proceeds  of  her  Siberian  and  other  mines. 

The  causes  of  this  monetary  revolution  are  the  debatable  ground  in  the  contests 
of  bimetallists  and  monometallists.  The  weight  attached  to  natural  causes,  such  as 
the  greater  convenience  of  gold  in  making  large  payments,  or  the  great  increase  in 
its  production  since  1850,  will  vary  acrorcTing  as  a  man  inclines  to  one  or  the  other 
schools  of  thought.  The  bimetallists  naturally  attach  more  importance  to  secondary 
causes,  such  as  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  which,  since  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  becan  moving  towards  a  gold  standard,  and  especially  the  action 
of  the  governments  in  dosing  thdr  mints  to  silver.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
latter  canse  lia<  had  an  important  influence.  The  withdrawing  of  such  powerful  ele- 
ments in  the  demand  must  of  necessity  have  lowered  the  value  of  that  metal.  NVe 
should  expect  to  find  the  dosing  of  the  mints  to  sHver  followed  by  a  greater  disparity 
between  the  market  values  of  the  two  metals,  and  this  very  thing  has  happenea 
Naturally  enough  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  how  far  this  disparity  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  how  far  to  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Much  need- 
less confusion  results  from  an  ambiguous  use  of  terms  and  a  failure  to  see  the 
identity  of  a  proposition  when  stated  in  a  little  difiFerent  language.  As  compared 
with  gold,  silver  seems  to  have  fallen  about  55  per  cent. ;  whereas  forty-five  principal 
commodities,  when  compared  with  gold,  have  fallen  off  about  35  per  cent.  To  what 
extent  demonetization  has  caused  this  greater  depreciation  of  silver  relativdy  to  gold 
than  of  commodities  is  a  que<;i!nn  that  can  only  be  answered  theoretically. 

The  points  of  practical  importance  are  that  silver  has  been  rejected  by  the  govern- 
ments of  civilized  nations  as  a  standard  of  value  and  that  whether  as  a  consequence 
or  not  there  has  been  a  general  falling  of  prices  measured  in  gold.   This  fallingof 
prices  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  a  great  increase  in  the  annual  ontpnt  of  gold.  The 
annual  production  which  in  1873  was  about  $100,000,000  ru-e  to  about  $250,000,000  m 
1898.    During  the  last  seven  years  it  is  estimated  by  an  English  economist  that  the 
world  has  product  £Q7,ooo,ooo.   The  question  is.  What  has  become  of  all  this  gold 
and  why  has  it  not  prevented  the  fall  of  prices?    One  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  about  £157,000,000  of  this  gold  was  absorbed  by  the  stale  banks  of  seven 
great  European  nations  thus  leaving  only  iioo,ooo,ooo  to  be  taken  by  other  banks 
and  to  find  its  way  into  the  drculation.  As  to  prices,  the  index  number  based  on  45 
important  commodities  was  70  in  iffiS  and  about  65  in  1898.  The  demonetizatkm  of 
silver  must  have  had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  this  state  of  tilings  although 
it  is  in  part  explained  by  other  causes.    For  instance,  Russia  has  been  storing  large 
supplies  of  gold  in  order  to  obtain  a  basis  for  her  inconvertible  paper.  This  has 
been  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  currency  but  it  has  tended  to  lower 
prices.    The  monometallists  do  not  expect  that  this  condition  will  last.    They  look 
to  a  cessation  of  the  strain  imposed  upon  gold  by  the  extraordinary  demand  in 
Russia  and  they  tliink  that  a  rise  in  prices  will  follow.   Nor  do  they  fear  any  falling 
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(Iff JD  the  ra^  of  gold.  The  bimetallists,  on  the  other  hand,  can  see  no  solution 
cf  die  oroUen  except  in  the  remonetizat?on  of  silver.  ^uimion 
In  there  was  considerable  discussion  over  the  monetary  condition  in  India. 
The  reason  which  led  the  governnicnt  to  close  the  mints  there  in  i8o-i  was  thai  tlu^ 
fall  of  exchange  constantly  imposed  a  burden  on  the  government  For  years  the 
faOiiif  narket  value  of  sUver  hwl.mereased  the  financiaf  strain  upon  the  Kovcrnmcnt 
by  rtqainng  constanUy  larger  amounts  for  the  payment  of  the  stcrliuL'  debt  As  a 
result  of  this  burden  there  were  deficits  between  1885  and  189J  which  had  to  be  i^de 
up  by  taxation.  For  a  short  time  previous  to  189J  the  valne  of  the  rupee  remainS 
pearly  stationary  but  m  i893the  old  downward  movement  began  ^^.i^^nTu 
was  decided  to  dose  the  mmt  to  silver.  Cbntrary  to  what  wuuki  naturally  be  sup- 
posed there  has  not  been  a  contraction  of  the  rupees  resulting  from  the  stoppage  of 
the  coinage.  But  though  the  actual  amount  of  rupee  currency  has  not  diminished 
a  great  ch.ngc  has  taken  place  in  respect  to  u.  distribution.  The  feSne  and 
(miliary  operations  of  1896  and  1897  caused  a  drain  on  the  commercial  cenfres 
sace  the  goyemment  spent  large  amounts  of  money  in  these  famine  districts  and 
0«  the  frontiers.  Ihe  removal  of  currency  from  the  co.nmerciTl  districts  led  to 
*  r  "^'V'^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^'^         g^eat  increase  in  the  Se  of  di? 

coum.  i  ri,x>,  however,  did  not  fall  but  on  the  contrary  actually  have  risen  since 
1893.  Alter  the  demonetisation  of  silver  tlie  governniTnt  of    nd  rdeclarcd  ^  K 
tt  woald  give  rtipees  for  gold  at  the  rate  of  i6d  per  rupee.    Since  ?hat  t  me  how 
ever,  the  rtipee  has  never  reached  that  figure,  although  m  1897-98  it  was  ?s  ^8qd 

^Z:t'^^,^J'J^  Ker'opTfatio.t'a'nIi 
m.r  1,  r  -5;?  of  which  woald  tend  to  create  a  scarcity  in  tiie  money 

marxet  m  India,  is  an  unsettled  question.    One  of  thp  proposals  before  the  Indini 

S^HcSTTdl^f  '''^  E^S^^  VinceTSTho  adv<^ated  m^^^ 

ofX  JSuntrief  fn  h  fna.//r'f''^  McKmley  in  1897  to  enlist  the  cooperation 

proi^  r^^^^^^  ^         mternational  monetary  convention  and 

niai^J^^r  Wnlin,/  ''^  governments  looking  to  a  wider  use  of  silver  as 
^Jiost  iK-orah^  r^^^^^^  speech  gives  an  outline  of  this  work.  The  commission 
oTra^Tif  m  im  rn!f  ,i''T'*      France,  whosc  government  promised  cordial  ^ 

it  seemed  as  if  thev^SnMTT concessions  in  favor  of  silver  and  for  a  time 
the  bS  of  li  ^^A^^       successful.   In  the  summer  of  1897  the  aovemor  of 

S  iS    dip   f  ;"ft  in  silver''^  T^^'  ''^"'^  one-fif?h  of  thfbSK  in 

English  er>'  i  m™„/  ir'»       Jt^  aroused  a  good  deal  of  nlarm  among  the 
ness  .„  t  ^'  T  fh?«i^       the  snbj^  was  discus.scd  witi,  nnich  eafnest 
the  governof  of  A*  K,«^  I?      r  comment  was  adverse  to  the  action  of 

«JSv  to  cn^l  fortS  ^n'  events  seemed  to.  indicate  that  the  ministrv  de' 

^  somc,>,,nV    on  which  to^h^r^h^^  P"*' ^P'"^"  '^'y  '"'^'^t 

cotnmisM  :„  r.    Thic        „1.  MCir^ reply  to  the  request  of  the  .American 

P«"='nce  than  that  ainSJl^^  commissioners,  however,  was  of  far  less  im- 
«he  Indian  K  shSS?K  *  '''^  ^^      ^"'"'^        ^^^^  proposed  that 

no  an!wer  to  anv  n  if  '''^"''^  ^  repealed.   The  British  government  would 
^-i^hc  ^L^r^JSr^Tu  T'^'  ^y^^'  commission  until  it  had  con- 

%.  As  mieht  hn^^r^  ^i"^'         '^"h'^it^ed  its  decision  on  September 

Si««  this  repro^the^  t  ^"^""^^  '■'^f"^^'      ^he  requlst 

•«*tiw.of  the    nnc  ards  a?  ti  n^ ^^'^^^^^  toward  the 

wrrent  interest.  1^6/51  c^n- ^r^'"^  *  summary  of  its  contents  may  be  of 
States  with  that  of  Indfa  fSrSSo''  1  currency  systems  of  France  and  the  United 
had  the  gold  standard  TnH^?  showed  that  while  the  first  two  of  these  countries  each 
th?  sole  TeS  co"n  Vthnn?^^  *  transition  state  for  the  silver  rupee  « 
KoMandsovcrciSs  nSSriJi^^**  the  government  had  undertaken  to\eceive 
per  rupee  or  ,5  rJ^s^?.  restrictions  the  rate  of  exchange  adopted  bein^ 
"  *>s  probable  that  he  ndi-  P-""""^-  Vj^l"  transition  period  was  passeS 
•w^W  be  made  lega  tendor  """i*-^  ^°!?^*^  ^  oP^^ed  to  gol^l  and  gold  coins 
«J»r  to  be  ,  legal  tender  *«»  "«»«nt  but  silver  rupees  would  also 

•as  that  while  FraSce  ♦£  fx^^.^^''^  The  essence  of  the  American  proposals 
""^,?cof  both  goirand  lilvcrVrM''  States  should  open  their  mints  to^he  free 
LoaWer  anH  ]  L  *°  i,. India  was  to  open  hers 

legal  tender, 
monometallic 
but  in  thn 
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hope  tlie  Indian  government  could  not  share.   The  first  effect  of  this  change  would 
be  in  its  opinion  the  stoppage  of  the  Indian  export  trade  on  account  of  the  sud- 
den ri>c  ill  the  rate  of  exchange  for  it  was  expected  that  the  nipce  would  rise  in 
coiibciiucncc  from  i6d.  to  about  J3d.  if  the  ratio  isj^j  to  i  were  adopted.   A  long 
period  uf  prostration  would  follow  on  account  of  the  lack  of  Goniidcnce  on  the 
part  of  the  people  and  should  confidence  not  be  restored  a  reversion  to  the  present 
policy  would  be  necessary  and  would  result  in  an  enormous  loss  necessitating 
additional   taxation.     The  Indian  government  held  that  such  a  proposal  alTcctcd 
India  far  more  seriously  than  it  did  either  the  United  States  or  France  since  the 
risk  of  disaster  would  fall  practically  upon  India  alone.  Both  France  and  the  United 
States  had  considerable  stocks  of  gold  and  when  the  danger  of  depletion  threat- 
ened, each  country  would  probably  take  measures  to  check  the  outflow  of  the  more 
precious  metal.    It  was  not  probable  that  tliey  would  be  restricted  wholly  to  a 
silver  basis  and  the  Indian  government  believed  that  no  great  change  would  take 
place  in  their  monetary  condition.    India  would  thus  have  to  bear  the  entire  cost 
of  laihtre.     "We  do  not  think  that  any  remedy  would  be  open  to  u>  for  if  the 
Indian  mints  were  reopened  to  silver  now,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  practically 
impossible  for  the  government  of  India  to  close  them  again ;  and  even  if  they  were 
closed  it  would  only  be  after  very  large  additions  were  made  to  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver in  circulation."    India  had  already  passed  through  a  period  of  severe  distress 
and  could  not  afford  to  take  any  hazardous  risks.    If  a  monetary  union  was  to  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a  stability  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  it  must  con- 
sist of  nations  with  a  sufficient  a^nount  of  metallic  currency  to  exert  a  very  power- 
ful intluence  upon  the  relation  of  the  standards.    Great  Britain  must  certainly  be 
a  party  to  such  a  union  to  insure  its  success.   The  Indian  government  could  not 
bdieve  that  success  would  result  if  only  France,  the  United  states,  and  India  en- 
tered into  the  arrangement.    The  fear  was  expressed  that  the  whole  stock  of  gold 
coin  might  disappear  from  France  and  the  United  States  before  they  had  succeeded 
in  raising  the  marlwt  price  of  silver  to  the  intended  ratio  with  gold.   At  all  events 
such  a  result  was  conceivable.    Nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  either  of  these  coun- 
tries would  refrain  from  preventive  measures  in  the  event  of  a  large  exportation 
of  gold,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  would  of  course  be  inconsistent  witli 
the  proposals  of  the  union  and  would  impair  its  prospects  of  success.   Finally  in 
addition  to  these  objections  to  the  general  principle  of  the  proposals  the  Indian 
government  took  especial  exception  to  the  extraordinarily  high  ratio,  namely 
to  I,  a  ratio  which  it  said  it  would  oppose  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  India 
even  if  it  were  possible  that  it  could  be  maintained. 

The  other  proposals  made  by  the  commission  to  Great  Britain  were  that  the  legal 
tender  limit  of  silver  should  be  raised  to,  say  ten  pounds,  that  20  shilling  notes  based 
on  silver  should  be  issued  and  should  be  legal  tender;  that  an  agreement  should  be 
made  to  coin  a  certain  amount  of  silver  each  year ;  that  the  Indian  mints  should  be 
Opened  to  the  comage  of  rupees  and  to  the  coinage  of  British  dollars  to  be  full  legal 
tender  in  the  Strait  Settlements  and  other  silver  standard  colonics;  and  that  other 
steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  colonies.  The  British 
ministry  refused  all  these  requests,  but  did  so  in  the  most  courteous  manner  possible 
giving  the  commissioners  to  understand  that  the  question  might  be  reopened  when- 
ever they  considered  that  new  circumstances  justified  it.  The  director  of  the  mint 
in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  makes  the  Icrilowing 
comments  on  the  work  of  the  Wolcott  International  Bimetallic  Commission : 

**The  theory  that  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  could  be  maintained  by  an 
international  agreement  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  scarcely  to  be  contested,  that 
the  monetary  use  of  these  metals  is  a  factor  of  their  value.  If  an  agreement  should 
be  reached  between  nations  to  coin  only  at  a  certain  ratio  and  one  metal  should  rise 
even  slightly  above  that  ratio  it  would  pass  out  of  monetary  use  cntirelv.  The  ces- 
sation of  that  demand  upon  the  dearer  metal,  tlie  redoublii.g  of  it  upon  the  cheaper, 
would  tend  to  bring  them  together  again. 

A  single  nation  acting  alone  is  certain  to  lose  the  dearer  metal  entirely  and  retain 
only  the  cheaper  as  its  standard.  Thus,  for  any  country  under  present  conditions  to 
open  its  mints  to  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  16  to  i  or  any 
thereabout  ratio  would  be  for  it  to  lose  what  gold  it  possessed,  because  tliat  metal 
would  surety  go  where  it  was  rated  higher. 

If.  however,  there  was  no  country  in  the  world  where  it  was  legally  rated  higher 
there  would  be  no  place  in  which  it  might  go  for  monetary  use.  Allowing  that  the 
ratio  originally  agreed  to  was  approximately  the  market  ratfc>,  the  valuatkm  thus 
coinciding  with  the  judgment  of  the  commercial  world,  there  seems  every  reascm  to 
bdieve  that  such  an  international  agreement  would  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Even  though  one  metal  should  become  established  in  a  value  above  the  legal  ratio 
and  become  merchandise,  the  currencies  of  all  countries  would  retain  their  fixed 
relations  to  each  other.  No  shock  or  distress  would  ensue,  no  natkm  would  be  isQ- 
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lated  or  sacrificed  They  would  be  altogether  on  a  common  plain,  with  a  common 
measare  of  value.  «-    ~»        •  vwmuhuu 

^^^J^^^*  «I«ech  in  the  Senate  on  Januar>'  17,  1898.  he  referred  to  the 
surpnse  Mt  by  ttie  commissioners  as  well  as  l)y  a  grc.u  many  people  in  Eniiland  at 
the  rejection  by  the  Indian  government  of  tiie  olTcr  of  tlic  United  States  and  France 
to  cooperate  with  it  in  measures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver.  It  had  been  cxl 
pected  that  the  stringency  in  the  money  market,  as  described  in  a  preceding  nara- 
&  K^M?£?»*SfJli1't^  government  to  !oo!c  upon  these  prupo.af.  "^uh 
faror.  In  iBgBtheattittide  of  the  Indian  government  toward  this  matter  remained 
uranngcd.  It  was  generally  thought  th.erc  that  ev.  „  supposing  it  had  been TSfs- 
'^^^''rh  """I'  '°  " V'L*"  i^*  ^«  government  was  dcfinitivelv  hound  to 
iiSl?'  T  M  ^o'-^no^l^efore  It  was  to  Bring  the  gold  standard  into  elTcctive 
flpmhon.  In  May  1898,  the  government  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  t£ 
■WWary  system  of  India.  Its  Chairman  was  Hon.  Sir  Henry  H  Fowler  and  amm^ 
ito  members  were  Lord  Balfour,  Sir  John  Muir,  Sir  FraJcS  Mo^iatt  Tnd  ShS 
pwmment  men.  Various  plans  were  proposed  hi  relieve  the  mone^"'  stringency 
m  India  Among  them  IS  th^suggesfion  that  the  London  government  shall  cSn- 
ki2L;t^SLlv^H°°°^  %  ^  S:oId  re^erve  fund.    For  an  acSunt  Sf 

TTflXJ^^^^^j;  ^r'*'  ^"'"'^  ^"'^'^  (paragraph  Currenqr). 

BIOIOOIQAL  BTATZQira.  See  Zoowhsical  Stations.  ■ 

.J?I°^°?T'  ^^'^^  succeeding  year  seems  to  f^nd  biology  takhiR  a  more  and  more 
prominent  place  among  the  sciences  and  1898  has  been  nS^except.on  to  the  nil^f^^ 

S25»?i^LTr  ?"^'      scientists  the  questions  of  biology  have  been  among  tS 

Stor^l^n  othe^"filiT"^  'I ^""^  *°  strictly  the  field  of  bioTo^^tSJ 
in\e.iigators  m  other  fie  ds  have  often  been  trespassers  OR  its  borders.  Usually  th^^, 

L  /hhT^'  ^?u3^  neighboring  fields  of  chemistry  oTp}^ JrTh^ mo^r^i 
£S  ^  mathematicians  have  enteVed  on  the  scene. 

imS  n«       p       ?^         ^nmkd  On  the  Law  of  Ancestral  Heredity  and 

SrfroniT^?,T  ^°      °f  the  total, heritage  of  Fhc  average  SffspfS^  " 

rneastirement^  as  haJi  »  ff,^^  accordance  with  such  quantitative 

oot  by  the  facts  Uiat  arfvef  tnhTM^c??  believes  turther  that  it  will  be  borne 

"ill  then  ''plS^as  Lportam  a  cart  i^^^  '^f  '^V^-^      ^l."^^^^^  ^^'^^^ 

t«ionhas  in  planctaVv  theorv  ^il  u?,  ^^'f"^  evolution  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tate the  gone  rtSri  b^  whii  ^"'^  ^»  object  "to  illus- 
organ  in  a  fo^sU  w  SvorS  r^LTf.*?*^  reconstruct  from  the  knowledge  of  one 
btion  between  orraST^f  J^ktfnfr  '  ^'^'^'^  "^^^=^"5'  when  the  corre- 
al* pwtiaiS  illKt,  on  chos^^^^^^  °^  '^'^'^  ^'P.^^'^"  '^  '^  ^  ascertained. 
"tt'TOeots  0  The                   's  the  reconstruction  of  probable  stature  from  the 

«tJ"ated  for  man7sav£e?*  Lii  ^  """^S^^***  *«  with  and  the  stature 
modem  ^^''^^  as  weU  as  avUiaed.  prehistoric  as  weU  as  mediaeval  and 

J«onginof  !ife%^arintubledK''b±lr  ^[.T  <i"CilSSion  regarding 

fore  the  chemical  sectLn  of  ftr^h^^^  deln  ered  by  Professor  jlpp  be* 

^'"''{I'misiry  and  yUalh^^^  Association  at  Bristol  last  August,  emitled 

only  supptits  ]Sii^?r'ri^si  inn^  ex  remely  interesting  paper.  Professor  Japp 
^Pound  into  a  ™r/c/.W  comSoun^^^  JI&u"*  ^y""'  transformed  an  inactivS 
{e  80e$  further  and  says  "No  fSiK^  '  "  continually  doing  it."  but 

or  them  ,0  clash  ind^wSelTiiSSS  ^toms,  even  with  all  eternity 

first  optically  activ"orS^c  comn^,^!    r°^P^''  ^he  formation  of  thi 

™chanical  explanation  of^t,?  !?  "^-  "Coincidence  is  excluded,  and  every  purely 
!?m  the  conclusion  thnf  ./^ulP"!"^^^^      ™H«^  necessarily  fail.    1  sec  no  escape 

Piay-a  force  0  predifv  ^  ^  directive  force  came 

j;nt  operator  by  KeSi  of  ^'"'^7       ^'^^^  ''^^^^  «^"al^>"  the  intel- 

>»d  reject  its  as/mmetic  oSJ.o!lt^ T  ^J'*  crystallized  enanUomorph 

^^Wy  capable''^  was  uLnrtheJnrlL°"»'=  ««Pression  "not  even  con. 

J*ii«t  which  livine  matter  °^         "^^tter  to  perform  the  geomet- 

»       deal  of  disclsaiS,  5Ld*^«*iJ^^  The  address  has  aroused 

won  ana  uus  phrase  has  been  so  vigorously  attacked  that 
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Professor  Japp  has  acknowledged  that  under  certain  extremely  hypothetical  and 
improbable  conditions  dead  matter  could  "conceivably"  perform  the  feat,  but  this 
docs  nut  aiicct  the  validity  of  the  general  argument.  Coming  at  a  time  when  phy^li- 
ologists  are  so  prone  to  consider  life  as  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  physical 
and  chemical  forces,  this  strong  pica  for  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem wilt  add  gready  to  the  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  there 
if  such  a  thing  at  vital  force.  See  also  Zoouxocal  LttBRATtntB  (paragraph  General 
Biology). 

BXBD  PBOTlfiUTlOK.   See  Ornithology  (paragraph  Organizations)  also  D18- 

TRini  TioN  OK  An'imals  (third  p;iragraph). 

BIHTH  RATE.    Sic  I'l-klk  Hlalth  and  Vital  Statistics. 

BISHOPS.  Sec  articles  1'kotestant  Ewsc-opal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chubch,  Roman  Catholic  Chvrch,  Old  CAiTHOtR:  CHUaCH«  RSPOKIUD  EnSCD- 

PAL  rufKcii;  l''Nf;!,A.\i),  Cm-RrH  of. 

£ISMAKCK-SCH(£JNHAUS£N,  Qtto  Eoouaki)  Leopold,  Prince  von.   On  July 
31,  1898,  both  Europe  and  America  were  surprised     learn  of  the  death  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  which  occurred  the  previous  evening  at  his  castle*  in  Friedrichsnih.  Since 
October,  1897,  he  had  suffered  many  changes  for  the  worse,  never  entirely  regaining 
Ihe  Strength  lost;  but  on  Thursday,  July  ^8,  he  seemed  to  be  something  like  his 
former  self  again;  he  drank  atul  smoked,  and  seemed  so  well  tliat  his  old  friend  and 
physician,  Dr.  Schweninger,  felt  justified  in  leaving  Friedrichsruh.    Being  summoned 
two  days  later  he  returned  only  to  find  the  old  ^tatc-inan  beyond  help.    His  improved 
condition  had  continued  up  to  Saturday  noon,  July  30,  when  a  sudden  diange  was 
noticed,  and  he  passed  away  at  eleven  o  dock,  the  cause  of  death  being  acute  oedema 
of  the  lungs.    Emperor  William,  who  at  the  time  was  in  Bergen,  Norway,  being 
immediately  informed,  emphasized  in  his  telegram  to  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  the 
lifelong  friendship  for  Bismarck  of  his  "grandfather  now  at  rest  in  God,  his  majesty 
the  great  emperor,  and  abn  the  impcri-hablc  gratitude  of  the  whole  German  nation 
for  all  time."    "I  shall  prepare,"  he  continued,  "the  last  resting-place  for  his  remains 
in  Berlin,  in  the  cathedral  by  the  side  of  my  predecessors."    But  tlie  man  whom  the 
young  emperor  eight  years  before  had  offended  so  deeply  had  prepared  against  the 
demonstrations  ot  a  state  funeral,  having  left'  a  written  paper  directing  that  there  be 
but  little  ceremony  at  his  funeral,  and  designating  a  place  for  his  mausoleum  near 
the  castle  at  Friedrichsruh.    The  treatment  he  received  from  William  11,  he  never 
fbrga\  c  ;  his  wounded  pride  as  well  as  his  dislike  of  ostentation  may  be  discerned  in 
the  foliowincr  extract  from  one  of  his  later  letters:  "I  will  at  least  take  precautions  in 
good  time  against  mischievous  pranks  being  played  with  my  dead  body.    I  should 
not  like  to  furnish  what  the  Bcrliners  call  a  'beautiful  corpse'  in  one  of  those  theatri- 
cal tragi-comedies,  something  between  a  village  fair  and  a  church  procession.  It 
would  be  about  die  only  thing  that  now  has  any  terrors  for  me."   About  600  people 
witnp'^scd  the  funeral;  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  not  present,  but  havinp  visited 
Friedrichsruh  on  August  2d  to  attend  the  private  religious  service  held  in  anticipation 
•of  the  funeral,  they  had  gone  thence  to  Potsdam,  where  the  Emperor  issued  a  procla- 
mation expressing  sorrow  and  sympathy  both  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  nation. 
He  .seemed  anxious,  indeed,  to  expn  s';  his  regard  for  the  dead  statesman;  m  a  letter 
to  the  present  impcria!  Ciiaticellor,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  hc  said:  "We  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  his  splendid  labors,  who  looked  up  to  him  in  admiration  as  a  master  of 
Statescraft,  as  a  fearless  fighter  in  war  or  peace,  as  a  most  devoted  son  of  the  father- 
land, and  a  most  faithful  servant  of  his  Emperor  and  King,  arc  deeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  the  man  whom  God  the  Lord  fashioned  as  the  instrument  to  achieve  the 
realization  of  his  undying  aspiration  for  Germany's  unity  and  greatness."  A  special 
memorial  service,  attended  by  the  royal  family  and  by  men  of  Tiighcst  rank  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  was  held  Thursday,  August  4th,  at  the  Emperor  William  Me- 
morial Chapel,  and  three  days  later  another,  organized  by  the  Berlin  Bismarck  C  ni 
mittee»  occurred  in  the  new  Royal  Opera  House.    Bismarck  wrote  his  own  epitapl^ 
which  some  one  called  a  "posthumous  snub"  for  William  II ;  besides  his  name  and 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  dea'h.  are  the  simple  words,  "a  faithful  German  servant  of 
Emperor  William  I."   That  Bismarck  wrote  this  with  any  of  his  old  bitter  irony  is  a 
conclusion  which,  while  it  is  possible,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  death  of  Bismarck  called  forth  a  large  amount  of  discussion,  but  the  concltJ- 
sion  was  very  general  that  in  him  the  world  had  lost  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
history.  This  honor,  however,  some  have  said  must  be  denied  him  because  of  his 
failure  to  make  principles  of  strict  integrity  essential  in  founding  a  state. 

They  point  out  also  that  in  his  wars  with  Denmark  in  1861,  with  Austria  in  i860, 
and  with  France  in  1870,  hc  had  no  statesman  or  general  of  the  first  rank  to  oppose 
him,  while  supporting  him  was  von  Moltke  with  the  greatest  fighting  machine  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  M.  Edouard  Drumont  dedand  Bismardc  to  be  a  "blood- 
stamed  pirate,"  while  other  opponents  censure  him  for  what  thqr  deem  the  unwise 
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annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  for  the  present  European  status  auo  with  its 

I        burden«)n,e  armed  peace^    On  the  other  hand  the  Ncueste  Naekriehten 

CfMOlM  both  EuropjE  and  m  the  English-spealong  world,  is  ..greed  wUh  certaiS  abk 
cntKS  who  said  he  shares  the  century  with  Napoleon,  '  '  he  sunds  with  the  greaSt 
of  the  nation  makers,  with  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  and  Csesar  far  abovo  1?^ 
hc.«.s  as  the  Mcttemichs  Cavours,  and  Gladstones/'  fiSSSck^  Rr?iness  av  in" 
his  firm  mental  gra^p  of  the  ;'8itiiation"-the  political  trend^iTthc  reidTnAs^ 
which  he  transposed  thought  into  action,  and  in  the  innate  vitality  and  inflcSe  wS 
by  Hhich  he  bore  h..  purpose  to  fuifilhnent.  I  I,s  two  chief  character  st^cs  have  to£ 
"fh:5.t'iln?£ing"r      '""''^'^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^-'^^  ^  disregard  or^i^kbS^ 

The  purpose  of  Bismarck's  life  to  which  he  E^ave  his  best  energies  w-,«  fi,.  i 
gniation  of  the  German  states  into  the  German  Empire  witl"  P^uss  a  at  Us  h^' 
So  much  wa5  written  in  189S  concerning  this  life-work  of  Bismarck  Lfit  maVft 
well  here  bncfly  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  more  salient  oointr  Hi«  nf.,,      ^  * 

Pru«ian  effort   !fe«i  fi^Lf  /fciiL?    German  confederation  must  come  tli rough 

con.l^mion.     It \v ,  Vwflt  K  u'  '  a  -  ^'^^^''^  *°  ""POse  and  not  accept 

Pru..a  refused  to  become  ern'oS^oJ''  ll^^n'^r^?''  "''''^  ^''^  0 

b^an  (0  seek  politiSl  iSoremac^^for  P^?.l^  '  ^^O" 

iwme  president  of  ihe  m^i-SL  h  ***^  Bismarck.    When  the  latter 

*carn,y^hatev^,^fJJ|,'?2^  the  Pn,ssi..n  parliament  and  used  fS 

»«■  "If  we  find  t  nece..^"^tid       l^^^  appropriations  were  made  or 

or  without  •  Bv  tarf       ,^    '  '®        ^«  slia"  do  so  with  your  ap- 

l>enon,.Iitv,  l"  fr  ally  nersf.^jijMf "u- and  every  Other  resource  c,f  !,;<  domin.atinK 
,    This  tunhcr  cslrM«rPnf«f  J*"*"  ""a^  ministrj-  into  .m  alliance  with  hSy 

•  J''^ hands  oTi^¥^,^S^\^'^/^^^^^^^^  fi"'-^'lv  "K-t  with  def<ii 

tnumphant  and  sT       fccoDted   h.l?  ( Kon.ggratz)  ;  and  Prussia  at 

Frankfort,  and  Hesse-Cassel    fhTs  vlrt^^'^fp  "       Schleswig-Holstein.  Hanover, 
««<i/'lll«ie  hfan  a£M«irf.i^^^^  Pm    ia  at  Sadowa  in  iHhh.  some  one 

pwple."   ™      M-POwerftt!  with  his  master  and  all-powerful  with  the  Prussia 


5^"iJlSy~?:^'?^^  the  final  expression  of  his  construe 

J«  community  of  interest  ^nd  fein^'i"^^^^^^^  necessary  to  establish 

f2mat,„n  of  ,I,c  North  Serbian  Snrf  5      '''J"^''  ^'^n^  a  true  and  permanent  amal- 
n,.Ric  touch  of  r""!^!,"^.!".?'?*'  *^?"!''  C'^rman  states  could  be  effected.  That 

•e  upon 
recent 


laring  war.  Before  h  fd.n  1  u'^"''"  7"'/'''^^'"''""  ^^''^'^'i  f'-'^^ked  the  French 
,     which  are  rubstanHSh  .    f '  V""'"''  ^x5^.'"'"*=^       ^^^^h  of  this  r«ortX 
i^^^'.was  atEms.  dfd  no  r^«t  he  p-nth  William,  who  withXinVld? 

*2'*"hwhat  Bhrn^rck  ron^d^LA  Lk^''}^^  C°""t  Vincent  Bene- 

^P^m  the  future  sufficient  diRnity  and  hauteur  in  their  interview 

S'H'ingthisBismaJckteW^nS/'  *  Hohenzoliern  for  the  throne  of  SpS  On 
^;'^«ti  again,  he  requcs^tS' his  ^StW''  kinfreceived 
jr^  n.  stating  that  if  thrkina  hn,i  t[^^*'''''"«  no  answer,  he  telegraphed 

2?^e  of  his  resignlfbn     LTD^„\h^^^^^^  ^''"^^  equivalent  to^Tac 

Jiiwidwd  words,  thcTone  niThiX  ^'"^"'^""^  telegram  of  about 

tjwW  b,^  averted  aTch  -u  !n''lf'''^'  '°  ^^''^"'■"^  thai  if  published. 

MjacTOsohationwiVRoon  an^  the  part  of  the  French.  Bismarck 

J«^yfor  acHon,  he  reduced  thA^i  f*^'  ^'''"^  ^^^^^cd  that  the  army  was 

'^J^  tl,em  that  the  S  ^fthf^'^"^  *°  ^''^"^  ^^^'^'"'>-  so  choosing  and 

almost  aggre«,ioiJ  ^hS^Sf  11  ^  ^o  one  of  defiance,  insult. 

AM  aMneviatod  tdeigtatn.  having  been  sent  to  the  varimul 
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r-..«,,»,  «niha««ip<  and  oubhshed  in  the  German  papers,  so  incensed  the  French  that, 
UrJ^aTof  Se  crose1aii.KC  wh.ch  Bismarck  had  already  effected  between 
bemg  ^«^^^^^\J°L]^^I^^^  Havs  they  dectand  war.    From  the  day  of  the 

2S;inaUon  oT^h^  k  nTfT^^^.'a  aTtKrst  "to  th*  day  of  his  dis- 

msmarck  waf  recognized  as  the  ablest  brain  and  the  most  mastorf^  force  m 
gi^Stan^Siitk  J^^^^^  intellect,  the  unscrupulous  methods,  and  the  mtod. 

ble  will  hadfinally  prevailed,  and  Germany  arose  a  new  creature.         ,   .    ^  ^ 

BTsmarck  in  his  way  was  a  pious  man,  being  a  firm  believer  not  only  m  God  and 
immoSlS  but  in  the  idea  that  he  was  the  instrument  <,f  God  on  earth.  But  he 
houghs  or  artS  ks  if  he  thought,  that  h.s  great  object  m  seckmg  the  advancement  of 
thrfatherlandVelieved  him  of  scruples  as  to  the  manner  of  acting.  Trickery,  dc- 
cSot  on  aVd  force  he  wi!Iin^,'ly  used  to  effect  his  purposes,  but  he  cannot  be  called 
h22  for  he  accusauon  has  not  been  made  that  he  ever  tised  unscrupulous  mrthods 
S^his  peSoMl  benefit.  In  his  public  life-to  us.  iIk  cxpre.Mon  of  the  ethu  i.t-he 
mfnimiz^^importance  ol  the  process  in  considering  the  value  of  the  expected 

'""alsmarck  had  neither  the  broad  knowledge  aside  froni  politics  ^"f ."''J'SS 
thorough  culture  of  his  great  contemporary  Gladstone  ;  but  the  ^-"^l^ij^^"'^^  ^^^^ 
that  the  Gorman  excelled  in  constructive  work  and  executive  power    No  "  an  ^vo^lhy 
of  a  hearing  ever  questioned  the  morality  of  one  of  Gladstone  s  PU^lic  acts;  but  what- 
ever the  moralist  may  say  of  Bismarck,  the  chancellor  s  voice  inay  still  be  heard  tn 
omphantly  asserting  Wright  or  wrong  he  had  the  -saving  v'rtue  of  success.^  H^^ 
was  not  a  great  orator,  yet  his  speeches  were  plain,  clear,  and  forceful,  douot 
less  looked  with  some  contempt  on  the  more  refined  processes  of  rhetoric,  and  stm 
be  has  left  a  Urge  number  of  phrases  and  expression,  tliat  from  their  real  ^"gg^^t- 
iveness  and  worth  stick  in  the  popular  mind.   Among  them  may  be  mentioned  :    i  ne 
majority  has  no  heart :"  "The  more  constitutional,  the  more  expensive ;     1  ut  Ger- 
many .n  the  saddle  and  you  will  find  it  can  ride"  (setzcn  wir 
Sattel:  es  wird  schon  rciten  konncn)  ;  "Nach  Canossa  gehen  wir  rtictit.      uo  w 
des  ** 

The  resignation  of  Bismarck  in  March  1890,  from  the  offices  of  P^ssian  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  minister  president,  and  imperial  chancellor,  started  a  O'scuss  on 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  time.    The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  he  that 
the  young  emperor  would  not  tolerate  Bismarck's  autocrauc  methods  and  at  the  san  e 
time  differed  essentially  with  him  regarding  both  foreign  and  domestic  PoUcy.  ^ 
immediate  cause  of  rupture  was  the  Berlin  labor  conference,  which  the  en^P^^^r  sup- 
Dorted  acainst  the  will  of  Bismarck.   The  trouble  soon  became  so  personal  that  tne 
bid  statesman  was  foiwd  to  resign.  While  the  public  is  not  blind  to  the  many  able 
qualities  of  the  emperor,  still  for  accepting  this   resignation  he  has  been  greaiiy 
blamed.   His  dismissal  was  a  bitter  experience  for  Bismarck  and  Dr.  Scnweninger 
has  stated  that  the  old  man  called  it  his  death-blow.    The  German  Empire  1-^  nis 
monument ;  all  the  world  is  asking.  Will  it  abide?  Since  the  advent  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  as  chancellor,  the  policies  of  the  "man  of  blood  and  iron"  have  suttered  con- 
stant change,  and  meanwhile  the  inightv  tide  of  German  socialism  is  rising-         . . 

Busch's  "Bismarck.  "— In  the  fall  of  1898  Dr.  Moritr  Busch  published  his 
book  entitled  "Bismarek.  Some  Secret  Pages  of  His  History.  Bfwe  a  Dtary  hept 
by  Moritz  Busch  During  T'.vcuty-Fvc  Years'  Omdal  and  Private  Intercourse  wun 
the  Great  Chancellor."   The  book,  which  had  been  long  expected,  was  favorably  re- 
ceived as  it  threw  much  light  not  only  on  the  private  character  of  Prince  BismarcK. 
tut  on  many  dark  places  in  the  political  history  of  his  time.    The  book  is  not,  as 
Dr.  Busch  points  out,  either  an  autobiography  or  a  biography  of  Bismarck.   It  is 
loose  and  unsystematic  in  its  treatment,  it  aims  at  no  one  thing  in  particular,  ana  is 
exactly  what  it  is  called,  a  diary  of  one  man  in  which  the  words  and  actions  01 
another  are  faithfully  detailed.  Throughout  the  work  the  character  of  the  writer 
is  subordinated  and  Bismarck  is  the  all-powerful  master  spirit.    Indeed.  altUOUgn 
the  book  is  full  of  small  talk  and  gossip,  there  are  suggestions  and  revelations  maac 
which  give  one  the  impression  of  Bismarck  guiding  the  events  of  his  times  ike  a 
god.    Bismarck  appears,  as  a  critic  has  well  said,  more  like  a  mighty  force  tlian 
man.   The  notes  for  the  book  were  Uken  and  the  book  written  with  the  fuU  con- 
sent of  the  Chancellor,  who  wished  that  after  he  was  dead  the  whole  truth  ot  nis 
life  should  be  revealed.  And  either  we  must  believe  that  Bismarck  was  a  very  Dra\c 
and  candid  man,  or  that  his  moral  sense  was  too  dull  to  perceive  the  shock  tnai 
many  of  these  revelations  would  give  to  the  world,  for  the  book  seems  to  tell  cveiy- 
thing  both  good  and  bad.    In  it  we  see  the  mighty  diplomat  with  his  utilitarian 
standards  his  firm  but  crude  religious  beliefs,  his  entire  lack  of  the  aesthetic  sensj. 
his  wit,  his  satire,  and  the  vein  of  melancholy  that  on  rare  occasions  «nade  uscu 
evident   The  book  emphasizes  the  feeling  that  has  been  increasing  since  his  deaw 
that  the  man  Bismarck  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  times,  but  that  ne 
also  was  one  whose  methods  no  self-respecting  man  could  sanction.  By  this  it  is  noi 
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implied  that  stratagem  and  tridceiy  in  warfare  and  dwloroaqr  are  immoral,  but  it  is 
meant  that  the  extent,  or  rather  the  depths,  to  which  Prince  Bismarck  carried 

stratagem  and  trickerj',  as  is  shown  in  this  work  of  his  friend,  is  immora!  not  to  say 
despicable.  And  yet,  we  must  never  forget  the  great  game  in  which  Prince  Bis- 
naidc  pUgred,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  stakes ;  and  when  wc  see  what  he  did  for 
Gcrmanjr  it  nay  be  that  we  caii»  in  jiart  at  least,  forgive  him  his  methods. 

Dr.  Busch  was  associated  with  Bismarck  from  about  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  until  the  end  of  the  Chancellor's  life.  He  was  a  political  newspaper  writer 
and  through  him  Bismarck  published  many  articles,  which  at  the  time  were  not 
knowo  to  have  been  written  by  the  Chamodlor,  but  which,  politically  were  very 
effective.  Not  only  did  Bismarck  write  maiqr  political  articles,  but  for  years  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  ymcAt  German  press.  It  seems  that 
through  bribery,  intimidation,  or  otherwise,  Bismarck  subordinated  the  leading  Ger- 
man newspapers  to  himself  and  used  them  to  bring  about  his  own  political  ends.  We 
believe  that  Bismarck  did  this  for  what  he  thought  was  the  real  good  of  Germany, 
but  the  principle  of  the  thing  has  brought  upon  him  scathing  words  of  rebuke. 
As  an  instance  of  his  plotting  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  war  the  Qiancellor  proposed  to  the  Austrian  general,  according  to  Dr.  Busch, 
that  they  negotiate  a  peace,  unite  their  forces,  and  attack  France.  The  book  shows 
many  such  plots,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  into  what  seemingly  strange  courses 
the  Gennan  people  were  frequently  on  the  point  of  being  led. 

In  these  "secret  pages"  Dr.  Busch  shows  us  Bismarck's  dislike  for  England,  its 
•tatesmen  and  its  queen  ;  in  it  arc  traced  his  troubles  with  the  Empress  Frederick,  his 
influenceupon  William  I,  and  many  other  things  of  great  historical  signihcance.  From 
(be  book  one  learns  that  while  Bismarck  loved  the  old  Emperor,  he  had  no  great  re- 
sect for  his  judgment  or  his  ability,  indeed,  when  on  one  occasion  he  said:  "I  lack 
altogether  the  bump  of  veneration  for  my  fellowmen,"  he  included  the  old  Emperor 
with  the  others.  .-Xnd  yet,  notwithstanding  the  determined  purpose,  the  almost  con- 
scienceless methods  of  the  "man  of  blood  and  iron."  there  were  times,  writes  Busch 
when  he  had  softer  moments.  "There  is  no  donbt,**  said  Bismardc,  "that  I  have 
catised  unhappincss  to  great  numbers.  But  for  me  three  great  wars  would  not 
haTe  taken  place,  80,000  men  would  not  have  been  killed,  and  would  not  now  be 
mourned  by  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  widows....!  have  settled  that  with  God, 
wwever.  But  I  have  had  little,  if  anv,  pleasure  from  all  that  I  have  done,  while,  on 
the  odjer  hand.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  worry,  and  anxiety,  and  trouble."  Bnt 
Bismarck  was  rarely  found  in  this  mood  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  did  enjoy 
Ivl^*^  processes  of  unbuilding  and  building  again  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 
\ynile  these  "secret  pages"  were  greeted  by  Bismarck's  enemies  as  furnishin|;  proof 
of  the  worst  thin^  which  they  cared  to  say  of  him,  and  while  with  this  end  in  view 
It  was  published  m  serial  by  the  Paris  Matin,  nevertheless  the  friends  of  the  old 
Uiancellor.  mi  the  fair  minded  '^tucknt  of  history,  sec  in  the  book  what  seems  to  be 
a  tnistworthy  picture  of  what  Dr.  Busch  well  nigh  proves  to  have  been  the  mightiest 
political  character  of  our  times.   See  Gdiian  LrmtATUiiB  (paragraph  Biography)' 

BISKABCX  AECHIPELAQO,  several  island  groups  in  the  Pacific  ocean  north 
M  the  eastern  portion  of  New  Guinea  and  including  what  was  formerly  known  as 
tne  New  Britain  Archipelago^  toffether  with  severiU  adjacent  groups.  They  have 
anarea  of  about  20,000  square  mUes  with  a  population  estimated  at  188,000.  They 
r***  ^'^'"rf"  ^  Germany  in  1884,  when  it  extended  a  protectorate  over  them  and 
IjMiaincd  them  as  above.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  copra  and  cocoanut  fibre. 
iinLl^^^"^'^.     largely  controlled  by  the  German  New  Guinea  Company.  The 

Bifi'  1,000,000  marks  annually. 

anJTH.  The  use  of  the  sub-nitrate  of  this  salt  has  been  recommended  for 
!u;  P[""^'3tion  of  cider.  It  is  used  in  the  ratio  of  150  grains  to  200  quarts.  It  serves 
txti-m "     purpose  of  not  limiting  the  alcoholic  fermentation  to  any  appredaUe 

m»w  ^^"^^  ^''"^      preventing  the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 

An^^^',  ^  ^  American  baritone,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  5, 

"W.  01  a  guakcr  family.  He  cultivated  his  voice  in  Italy  and  England  and  achieved 
*2SJ  p"  amateur.  His  debut  was  made  as  the  Due  de  Longueville  in  The 
TT^;  Koyal  English  opera,  London,  in  i8gi ;  since  then  he  has  frequently  ap- 
J^wun  America.  Mr.  Bispham  sinps  German,  French,  and  Italian,  but  he  has 
IS^o  i^'^v^^?"'  Wagnerian  roles  of  "Alberich,"  "Kurwenal,"  'Telra- 

atriVn,,.?  ^^o'lram."  He  has  a  special  gift  for  making  interesting  programmes 
"^^musical  taste.   Mr  Bispham  lives  in  London. 

GlawQw^'  ^'"-^^J*'  English  novelist,  died  December  10,  1808.  He  was  bom  in 
that  he  sTri  i'*^''  ,^  studying  art  at  a  government  school,  he  persuaded  himadf 
London  in  tftfi  direction  and  turned  to  journalism,  removing  to 

from  til,  La^'    .  education  was  desultory,  but  he  seems  to  have  gained  much 
UK  inaocace  of  nature  m  long  nunMin^  through  the  Western  H«hlands.  In 
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London  he  became  cuiinected  with  the  Mormng  Star,  acting  as  special  eorre^wndent 

during  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  iS66;  subsequently  he  became  editor 
oi  the  London  Rcvicui,  then  of  the  Lxaimner,  and  finally  assistant  editor  of  tlic 
DoUy  News.  His  first  novel.  Love  or  Marriage,  was  published  in  1867,  but  his 
reputation  was  made  by  A  Daughter  of  Hcth,  which  appeared  fonr  years  later.  In 
1S75  he  (letinitely  left  juumalism  for  literature.  Mr.  Black's  works  achieved  a  merited 
popularity.  In  them,  may  be  found  a  fresh  and  healthy  sentiment  and  a  high  appre- 
ciation o£  nature.  "An  industrious  writer,  he  left  a  long  line  of  stories  of  varying 
interest  and  qtiality.  His  touch  was  light,  his  fancy  graceful,  his  sentiment  fresh. 
He  did  not  deal  with  problems;  nor  did  he  touch  the  deeper  psychology  of  life.  His 
death  removes  a  genial  and  kindly  figure  from  contemporary  English  literature." 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works:  Love  or  Marriage,  1867:  Daughter  of  Hcth, 
187 1  ;  Strange  Ad-mtturcs  of  a  Phaeton.  1872:  Princess  of  Thulc,  1873;  Maid  of 
Killeena.  1S74;  Three  leathers,  1875:  Lady  Silzerdale's  Sweetheart,  1876;  Madcap 
Violet,  1876;  Green  Pastures  and  Picadtllv,  \'i<77;  Macleod  of  Dare,  1878;  White 
Wings,  1880;  Sunrise,  1881;  Tlte  Beautiful  Wretch,  188 1 ;  Adventures  in  Thule, 
1883 ;  Yolande,  1883 ;  Shandon  Belh,  1883;  Judith  Shakespeare.  1884;  White  Heather, 
i885:/ruc  Woman  of  Inverness,  1885:  Sahina  Zembra,  1887:  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  Houseboat,  1888;  In  Far  Lochabcr,  1888;  Penance  of  John  Lngan,  1889;  The 
New  Prince  Furtunatus;  Stand  Tast,  Craig  Royston,  1890;  Donald  Ross  of  Heimra, 
1891 ;  Wolfenberg,  1892;  Magic  Ink,  and  Other  TiUes,  1893;  Handsome  Humes, 
1893;  Highland  Cousins,  1894;  Bnscis,  1896. 

BLANBHf,  JORir  J.,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N.,  officer  of  watch  on  the  battleship  Maine 
when  that  vessel  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  February  15,  i8*>S:  died  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  July  16,  i£^.  He  was  born  in  1863;  was  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  in  1882,  and  was  aboard  the  Trenton  at  Apia,  Samoa,  in  the 
hurricane  of  Marcli.  1889. 

BLEPHABOPLAST.    See  Botany  (paragraphs  Ceiuro&omes  and  BiepUaroplasts, 
Cjrtology,  Sperroaiozoids  in  Gymnoqterms). 

BLIND,  EDITCATIOir  OF.  See  Education. 

BLISS,  Cornelius  Newton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  McKtnley  cabinet, 
was  born  at  Fall  River.  Massachusetts,  January  26,  1833.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  public  schools  and  academy  of  Fall  River  and  at  tlie  high  school  in  New 
Orleans.  After  leaving  school  he  was  for  a  year  in  the  counting  room  of  his  step* 
father  in  New  Orleans,  and  then  went  to  Boston  where  he  was  clerk  in  the  firm 
of  I.  M.  Becbc,  Wright  8:  Co.  He  became  a  partner  in  the  Boston  commission 
house  J.  S.  and  E.  Wright  &  Co.,  in  18O6.  lie  afterwards  went  to  New  .York  to 
manage  the  business  interests  of  the  firm  in  that  city,  and  in  1881  the  house  became 
Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.  Mr.  Bliss  became  prominent  in  Republican  politics  in  i860.  He 
was  a  memljcr  of  the  Pan-American  conference;  chairman  of  the  Republican  New 
York  State  n  .nntnticcs.  1887  and  1888;  treasurer  of  the  national  Republican  commit- 
tees in  tlie  campaign  of  18^  and  i8g6.  All  other  public  office  he  declined.  He  was 
diairnum  of  the  business  men's  committee  which  sought  to  secure  a  second  term  nom* 
ination  for  President  Arthur  in  1884,  and  in  1893  was  chairman  of  the  "Committee  of 
Thirty."  On  March  5,  1897,  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior in  President  McKinlcy's  cabinet,  lie  has  been  a  strong  opponent  of  Mr.  T.  C 
Piatt  and  the  Republican  machine  in  New  York.  In  December  i8()8.  Mr.  Bliss  re- 
signed his  portfolio.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of  Missouri,  ex- 
Ambas'-ad<'r  tr.  Russia. 

BLUESTONE.   Sec  Brii.niNc  Stokes. 

B'NAI  B'BJTH,  IMPBOVED  OB.DEB,  a  fraternal  society,  founded  in  1887,  with 
one  supreme  lodge,  35  subordinate  lodges,  and  3,472  members.  Since  its  organization 
it  has  disbursed  $133,000  (endowments  only)  and  $24,000  the  last  fiscal  year.  Joel 
M.  Marx,  New  York,  supreme  president;  Rudolph  Sachs,  Baltimore,  first  vice- 
president;  Sol.  S.  ScUoss,  Baltimore,  second  vies  praidoit;  Leopold  Bratm,  Balti- 
more, srrrctnry;  and  Kaufman  Katz,  Baltimore,  treasurer. 

B  NAI  B'BITH, INDEPENDENT  OBDER  OF,a  fraternal  organization  founded 
in  1843.  It  has  10  grand  lodges,  454  subordinate  lodges,  and  31,750  members.  Al- 
together it  has  disbursed  $30,250,000.  and  $1,243,000  dnrinp:  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Julius  Bien,  New  York,  president;  Simon  Wolf,  Washington,  vice-president;  Solo- 
mon Sulzbergi  1,  New  York,  secretary;  and  JaCOb  POfth,  St.  Louis,  treasurer. 

BOARDS  OF  HEALTH.  Sec  Public  HeALIB;  SaNDARY  LEGISLATION;  SBWAGI 
Purification  ;  and  Water  Purification. 

BOAT-BAOXTO.  At  Henley  in  England  the  shigle  scull  race  at  the  Henley 
"Regatta  was  won  by  an  American  registered  from  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Eng- 
land.  In  the  United  States  the  triai^;nlar  race  between  Harvard,  Yale  and  Cor- 
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nc!I  In.versities  was  held  at  New  London.  Conn.,  on  Jtme  23.   The  Cornell  crow 

crews  was  more  interestinp  hocause  more  closely  matched     Yale  came  o.if 
wrth  Harvard  secoiul  and  Cornell  third.   Cornell  which  had  Wn  viS^^L.      .  5t 
London,  was  defeated  by  the  University  of  Ponni'ylvLnia  ttt^^oglTJTZ  Wis" 
consin  and  CoJumba  comins  in  third  and  fourth    The  rnm^ii  pf.  i        ^  " 
in  the  Freshmen  race.  ThfimJS  boat  race  OxTold  l^r'^VT  ™ 

bdd  at  Putney  on  March  26,  r^SlSi^  u  ^ii  tii  c^to^^        Caaibndge  wM 
BOESS.  See  Traxsvaal. 

of  a  smgle  assembly.    It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  DSiS  o?  th?  SSS? 

PnguemBohetila  toTheUnitefstat^^^^  ^''^^'-i^^  «f 

^frar  factories,  twe  ?e  f^ctorlsSiS*  J^-^^^^ 

Austrian  govcniment  pavVrbonn!  tn^  nr^  "'"f  operation.  The 

Tlu  chief  markrt  for  ?,m-.r      r    ?    ,  P'^P.^V''^'"  ^"^  ^'"'^  stimulates  the  industry. 

*c  rest  gofig  to  QnS  L  "r^  t"^'^'*^''  f^^'i  ^  about  80  per  c"? 
«a«>n  aslgSfd  for  the  ces  at  o^^  o Argentine  Republic.  The 

tenhedcflers  had  shVped  a  1^^^^^^^  ^"''"^  ^'^^^^  '''^^ 

of  the  new  United  sE  t;iriff  frf    ^  l*^  "^""""^  ^"^^  the  passage 

«Ports  from  the  disSS  of^rL^^^    ^"t?  overstocked  the  market  tK 

A>wafal!mg  off  dS  t  u  J%  nnl^^^^  the  United  Sutes  continued 

■yftnted  to  the  si'ga   ,nd    tS^  U T^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  longer 

ffldtpendencc  as  Hunear^-  r.l,t-,inl^  !-  »  "^"^  herself  such  a  position  of  virtual 

province  into  confusion    ThJ  ?J*^>  Recently  racial  differences  have  thrown 

£J  aggressive  and  SrquarS  <J^TfhPh  '  P'"""^'^'  '^''^^  '■'^"'^'"^  '"^^'^  promin^t 
Bohemia  diirinc  18078    tV,„  r   ^^^^J^^""  '.mpuagc  question  was  very  bitter  in 

^r"t  on  an"?,iS'footiS  .Sftc'S^m^^^  the  Bohemian  to'^ue  shSnld 

«H>Ugh  ,nthcA!r,r/;.rn//,  to  nX  thpmlnl^  %  P^''t>'  'Strong 

J«nnt  Badcni.  the  Premier!  S  last  iLed  tl  7/'^''"^^"*  '^^  continuance 

f'at  government  officials  in  Bol2S«^«l  .1  ^^"K^^K*^  decrees  demanding 

fcjongjueshoddbe  usc^  f^^^  ^pcak  Bohemian  and  that  thf 

SSStfr  «n  the  popuSnj'^vid^t^cUon  P's  measnr^  prx^okcd  the 
JTOt  m  the  matters  of  educatiiM  foi  J«  jS^'  antagonism  was  most 

{*«atedtt  refused  to  allow  tKSliifJ^  v?^''*"'^''  '^''^'"^  ^''^        «^'<^^"ient  pre- 
.«    provided  by  law  that  thi.  if n^^^*>  °^  ''^  t'l^s'it  m  the  schools 

;n  ie  district.  ThrVnal  cal^pirTra^sS  hT^^^  t^"       that  which  prSs 

e  language  of  the  other  from  b^i^a  ta,5lE?i^**  Party  did  Its  best  to  prc- 
«2f  almost  cea.ed  for  a  time  S  b^^LKnS'^^P^r'"-  ^"  ^'"''P"^  •  ^''^  '"^^^nce. 
"JWs  were  effaced.   Race  anTm^f:^  and  the  German  inscriptions  on  monul 

c^od  their  C^ech  r^St'^Sers^'^d      '^H^  German^mploy"  rT'disI 

w^  tf'""^"  customers.  Each  v  v^fc  f  k?"^  ^'^'^^  shop-keepers  refused  to 
Ikut  ""''^  ^KK'-^^^ivc.  haWiTK  a'  ^hrl  hn°  ^Jf"*  ^        ^^c  Germans 

»™fther  account  of  the  rVrV  .^"^f"         thought,  more  to  gain  bv  agitation  For 

which  it  led  in  the^nvKr?/\^'P*^^?^l^  i"  '^^'^      ^  disgraceful 

3L?^y^"^  agiiJtion     (SS'^fSvI'  ''""''^  ''t^^f  «^  the  French  army  during 

St.  Cyr:%ervedVn  t^eK''^'^  °"  ^^^"'^^  was'^bSm^ 
««£m  t^^^'.^,^  <^hief  of  the  general  s  affm  rS^'^ti^^ 

nwnt  rilJ  t^'it''<^  «^lose  of  the  Zohf^r  .l  ,  J"^^  .^"^  appeared  in  court  in  full 
S  tW  Pelliei  x  in  re«rif;o  K  ^^^^  i"  conftrniation  of  the  state- 

CWvcf  J  ?"ch  a  docun  ent  anltJ^f^/  '  existence  of  a  tliird  secret  document, 
JJ^-ctcd  capuin.  His  address  t^  M..  -    "  P'"'''  *^^  '^'^yo^d  a  <to"bt  the  guilt  of  the 

tn  in5ir^8'^"«'^'s  of  the  aTmv  wpr^^  •  — '^'^  ^"  "P''^^''      the  court.  Libori 
the the  decision.  and'SST!"^,"l*«  F«"rt  in  full  uniform  in  order 
^»fMut  nmmii  the  <£K  wns  1  u '5'^'       '^'^^  harangue 

oeiense  was  checked  and  thwaHed  in  my  way.  The 
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document  referred  to  by  Gen.  Boisdeffre  was  the  third  letter  which  was  supposed  to 
have  passed  between  the  German  and  Italian  attaches,  but  which  the  confession  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  proved  to  be  a  forgery.  After  Henry's  death,  Gen.  dc 
Boisdetire  reidgned,  saying  that  he  had  mistakenly  placed  confidence  in  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Heniy,  and  had  believed  as  genuine  what  was  proved  to  be  forged  evi- 
dence. 

BOKHASA,  is  a  tributary  state  of  Russia  lying  in  Central  Asia  to  the  south  of 

the  Russian  province  of  Turkistan  and  to  the  north  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  ruled  over 
by  an  Ameer  (Sayid  Abdul  Ahad  in  1898).  Among  its  products  arc  cotton,  corn, 
fruit,  tobacco,  silk,  and  hemp,  and  the  raising  of  live  stock  is  important.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Russian  Trans- Caucasian  railway  which  nasses  near  the  capital, 
Bokhara,  and  a  telegraph  line  connects  the  latter  city  with  Samarkand.  Russian 
officers  ^ivc  military  instruction  in  the  army  which  the  .\mcer  is  allowed  to  retain 
for  admmistrative  purposes  and  which  numbers  about  ao,ooo,  and  there  is  a  Russian 
Political  Resident  at  the  court.  The  population  is  about  2,500,000  and  the  area 
92,000  "iquare  miles.  Bokhara,  the  capital,  has  about  100,000  inhabitants. 

BOLIVIA,  one  of  the  two  interior  republics  of  South  America^  consists  of  nine 
departtnents,  whose  area  aggregates  about  567,360  square  miles,  and  whose  total 

population  is  estimated  at  2,019,549.  The  aboriginal  Indians  number  about  1.000,000, 
the  mestizos  (races  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood;,  and  the  whites,  each  ^00,000.  La 
Paz  de  Ayacucho  is  the  department  of  greatest  area  (171,200  square  mdes)  and  of 
greatest  population  (593,779)  ;  the  smallest  department  is  Oruro  (21,331  square 
mfles),  and  the  least  populous,  Beni  (26,750)  ;  Cochabamba  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated (area,  21,417;  population  360,220).  The  Litoral  department  on  the  coast  is 
mortgaged  to  Chile,  but  Bolivia  is  guaranteed  the  privileges  of  a  port.  Sucre,  the 
seat  of  government  since  1894.  has  about  20,000  inhabitants;  La  Paz,  the  capttid  in 
1893.  has  40,000;  Oruro,  the  capital  in  1892,  15,000;  the  other  more  important  towns 
are:  Cochabamba,  25,000;  Potosi,  20,000;  Tarija,  10,000 ;  Santa  Cruz,  10,000. 

Government. — According  to  the  present  constitution,  the  chief  executive  authori^ 
is  a  President,  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  who  is 
ineligible  for  reelection.  He  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  five  departments  designated 
as  follows:  Government  and  Colonization;  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship; 
Finance  and  Industry ;  War ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction.  The  President  in  1898 
was  Sefior  Don  Severo  Fernandez  Alonso,  who  was  inaugurated  August  iSt  i89o> 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Members  of  the  former  number  18  and  are  elected  for  six  years,  and 
of  the  latter  64  and  are  elected  for  four  years.  Legal  voters  are  only  those  who  can 
read  and  write.  The  departments  which  are  administered  by  prefects,  are  divided 
into  52  provinces  and  374  cantons,  administered  respectively  by  sub-prefects  and 
corregidorcs.  The  capital  of  each  province  has  a  municipal  coimciL  Besides  local 
justices  there  are  eight  District  Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court 

FtMffcr.— The  Munaled  ftvcntiet  and  ea^enditnres  m  bolivianos  for  fiscal  years 
have  been: 

1894.  1895.  1896. 

 •   5,234,8m         5.670,790  6.305.793 

Expenditure   5,731,300       6,077,304  6b737iw4 

1897.  189a 

Revenue    6.963.124   

Expenditure    6^785.590  SJ»4,753 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  subsequent  changes  were  made  in  some  of  theic 
estimates;  the  revenue  for  1894  was  later  officially  stated  in  bolivianos  at  3i5^77'i 
and  the  expenditure  at  4.264,681 :  in  1897  the  revenue  for  1895  was  estimated  to  haie 
been  4,115,700.  In  the  fall  of  1898  Senor  Guiterrez  reported  that  the  national  re - 
enue  in  1897  was  4,840,300  of  which  2,691,722  were  derived  from  customs,  f  e 
reported  that  according  to  the  budget  of  1898  the  amount  to  be  expended  wi  s 
5,714,793;  of  this  amount  1,817,489  was  for  instruction  and  public  works,  1,571,412 
for  the  finance  department,  and  1,519.218  for  the  war  department.  The  provincid 
revenue,  which  is  used  in  maintaining  the  provincial  government  and  for  locil 
improvements  was  about  600,000.  The  external  debt,  due  to  Chilean  creditors,  w  iS 
originally  6.500,000  bolivianos;  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  1807.  5,415,44s  had  be  n 
paid,  leaving  the  debt  at  1.084,55s  Senor  Guiterrez  reported  the  intoiud  ddH  rt 
3,707,541  bolivianos;  in  i8p5  it  was  3,614,340. 

Army.—T\\c  peace  footmg  numbers  1,500  men :  the  national  guard  comprises  s  U 
male  citizen'^  between  21  and  40  years  of  age. 

Industries  and  Commerce.— Although  the  table-lands  of  Bolivia  are  among  t  ic 
highest  inhabited  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  large  areas  are  well  adapted  f  r 
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theculUTaUfloof  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products,  but  agriculture  neverth*. 
less,  IS  in  a  very  unprogress.ve  state,  and  manufactures  of  any  considerable  imoSl 
tance  arc  almost  unknown.    On  account  of  the  absence  of  a  statistical  ofli»  in  tlu. 
cwntry  u  is  imposMble  to  secure  accurate  ccpmercial  data.    The  exports  include 
Silver,  hides,  and  skins,  copper,  w»o!  cacao,  dnchona.  coflfee.  gold,  and  rubber  the 
U^t  named  article  affording  one  of  the  most  important  indu^ries  of  the  countii 
The  production  of  cereals,  beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  is  only  sufficient  for  domestic  wante* 
an.l  >ugar.  wh.ch  may  be  Krown  very  successfully,  is  largely  importedSom  Pera 
grater  part  of  the  Bolivian  sugar  cane  is  used  for  distillation.    T^ie  countrv^i 
rah  m  tores  s,  grazing  lands,  and  in  minerals,  including  silver  coDoer  tin  h  ?mmh 
antimony,  gold,  and  borax.   The  output  of  siWer  in  ,89!  was  i^s?^  i  mces  dt^^I 
ingthen.xt  two  years  there  was  a  considerable  fall ir^  off,  but  the  butpm  for' 
was  about  15,000  000  ounces,  p  acing  Bolivia  fourth  am^ng  the  s  Iver  producine  co^ 
me.  of  the  world.  The  most  important  silver  district  h  Huanc  acl  Tm  i'  the  no^t 
n,«al  in  importance,  the  annuaTexport  of  concentrated  ore  bc> mg  ahout  1^  tonl 
The  annua  export  of  copper  ,s  about  3,000  tons.  Gold  is  found  in  sm'    guamISs  S 
IS  proceed  only  from  placer  diggings  of  the  Indians:  the  output  in  ^  wafSd^ 
L«  TK^^i,'f P™^**  valuable  indaJtries  by  liS  conces 

dSnJi^wir^;:?  T  h'.*^*:^'  linen  gooJ  readrmad; 

dotlHQg.  provisions,  and  alcoholic  liquors;  tliis  trade  is  lareelv  contrniUH  t.« 

exports  at  about  28,442,090  emmatea  at  0,JSoo,ooo,  bolivianos,  and  the 

growereoemg  surveyed.   The  following  are  among  the  proDoscd  roads -^anVa 

Xf^te  ;s"^a  tiT^e,ss?^bo?d\";! 

a    i1f^?.riilT  Argentina  with  the-  Pacific  cofst '  togetherVith 

i  td"  npKr^s''^  fciles  'SSf^f  ""A"'  .l^?** •  -TheTotal  [engfh 
union  and  has  156  p^f^ffiJe" '  ™^  «•    Bo«via  belongs  to  the  po.ftal 

^te"  ^.^tate  religion,  but  other  fauhs 


professors  and  2  iWDunU«i-  ..n^^^^^^  ana  secondary  schools.  16.  having  104 

\^olog>.)and  i,s;io^^st5d&'^^^^^  P'^^'.^^^^'  O^w.  medfcine! 

caP.U.o'f3'oSSi'SiS^^^^  Having  a  paid-up 

was  w;?5,?n  Unhed^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^        <>"  October  i,  the 

iShVoft^.~^I^L"  ITsaidt  K?!>*  ^r^"^'"'  commission  under  ,he 
jWeanen.  and  Setior^ws  areVrill^^**  *'"'^  'T^'  prominent  Bolivian 

Qu'aca  for  the  puroose  of  mJl.n^  efficient  engineer,  proceeded  from  Sucre  to  U 
«ttlement  of  ?Kda?;  T^put?  S  en  "  °^^^7^V^»«  anticipatory  th? 
•wedijttirbed  by  an  electoral  <^moa  Ln  th^  u         ^"  «t«>-nal  affairs 

WWAPABTH  NAi«!^L  campaign  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  revolution. 

BOKD  Sip  P  '  Literati;re  (paragraph  History). 

IJ^rarian 'of' 'ie  BHrh  mZ^'h-^.  f  ^  '        ?i  A-  P^ncipal 

'8'5.  and  was  educa  ed  at  J  w  u'*  J^iJ"'Y>'  4-  1898.  He  was  bom  December  31, 
?« «n  the  ManuscriDrn..„L.  ^'f'^ W  ASyjors'  School.  He  became  in  1858  assist- 
'» '866.  and  was  principlu  bSn**l?.!  ^^^^^^^  9^  the  department 


Statutes  of 

yj«)iis  Serie^r  FIe'tch^r  r^llir  ''^  ^'f^'  3  volt!mes,'ia6^'*Ma?ter*of 
55«hf  Hakluvt  Societ^-  Vfl^rfi^?'''"?*'^''."''^^  ''•"'^  Horsev's  Travels. 

'^««*ltt«ye.r,?2j^ifo^--j^h«re^^  an  increased  production  of  borax  dur- 
^•wnua  continaed  to  be  the  chief  source  of  supply  although 
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some  came  from  Oregon  and  Nevada.  Since  so  many  of  the  widely  used  food  pro- 
ducts of  the  present  day  are  preserved  by  means  of  these  salts,  Prof.  Chittenden  of 
Yale  has  undertaken  the  analysis  of  their  effects  on  the  human  system.  He  experi- 
mented on  dogs  with  the  view  of  finding  out  the  effects  on  their  nutrition.  The 
results  clearly  indicate  that  moderate  aniuunts  of  borax  are  not  harmful  t^-  the  nutri- 
tion of  tlie  dog's  body  and  probably  do  no  harm  when  taken  into  the  human  body. 
Dogs  weighing  20  to  25  pounds  are  apparently  not  affected  by  daily  doses  of  from 
to  ij-i  teaspoonfuls  wlicn  mixed  with  their  daily  food.  With  larger  doses 
however,  poi.soning  may  follow,  if  either  borax  or  boric  acid  in  amount >  of  from 
i.5  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  daily  food  arc  taken,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  apt  to  result. 
Both  boric  acid  and  borax  arc  without  effect  on  intestinal  putrefaction.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  rapid  absorption  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  its  quick 
clinii:i;i;ii  11  by  the  kidneys. 

BORNEO  ;>  I.irije  island  in  the  Malay  .Vrcliipclago  about  800  miles  long  and 
600  broad,  with  an  area  uf  about  300.000  Miuarc  tnilcs.  The  greater  part  of  its  terri- 
tory Is  under  British  or  Dutch  protectorates.  The  British  sphere  includes  British 
North  Borneo  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  and  the  neighboring  territories  of 
Brunei  and  Sarawak  on  the  northwest  coast.  Britisr  North  Borneo  is  under  the 
juri<dioti(»ti  of  the  Briti  h  North  Borneo  Company,  but  in  May  tlie  British 

government  declared  a  formal  protectorate  over  it  and  the  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Company  sells  or 
leases  its  land^^  U>  planters,  whose  principal  crops  arc  tobacco  and  cotfee.  It  is  a  self- 
supporting  colony  and  has  no  public  debt.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  through  Singapore 
with  Great  Britain  and  tlte  colonies.  Among  its  principal  products  are  timber,  sago, 
rice,  gums,  coffee,  pepper,  ^mbier,  gutta  pcrcha,  tapioca,  sweet  [potatoes  and 
tobacco.  A  small  native  military  force  is  maintained  for  administrative  purposes 
under  European  officers.  BRi'xri  i-  also  under  a  Briti.sh  protectorate,  the  internal 
administration  being  left  to  the  Sultan.  S.\rawak,  with  an  area  of  about  50,000 
square  miles  has  been  under  English  influence  since  1842  when  Sir  James  Brooke 
obtained  the  government.  Under  him  and  his  son  and  successor  Sir  Charles  John-on 
Brooke,  the  coUmy  has  flourished.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  and  its 
products  are  like  those  of  North  Borneo.  The  territories  on  the  coast  with  an 
estimated  area  of  212,737  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  at  the  end  of 
i8qs  of  1.180,578.  are  claimed  by  the  Dutch  whose  principal  settlements  are  at 
Banjarmas -in.  Pontiana.  Sambas,  and  Krti.  The  colony  of  I.alnian  i'-  under  the 
control  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  The  native  state  of  Sulu  lies  be- 
tween British  North  Borneo  and  the  Dutch  territories  on  the  East. 

BORNTJ  is  a  state  in  the  Central  Soudan  with  an  estimated  area  of  50,000  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  over  5,000,00  comprising  chieny  people  of 
mixed  negro  descent,  Tuarcgs.  and  Arabs.  The  country  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
of  the  Mohamrncdan  states  in  Africa.  It  is  ruled  over  by  a  Sultan  wdio  is  aided  in 
the  administration  by  a  council  of  militarv  chicfii  and  has  a  standing  army  of  30.000. 
Its  capital.  Kuka,  lies  on  the  west  side  o(  Lake  Tchad  and  is  an  important  commer- 
cial centre  with  a  population  estimated  at  between  50,000  and  60.000.  The  .Anglo- 
French  agreement  excluded  Bornu  from  the  French  and  Gcniian  spheres  of  mllucnce. 

BORON.  The  atomic  weight  of  this  dement  has  been  recently  redetennined  by 
F.  B.  Armitape.  As  a  mean  of  several  experiments,  the  munber  diosen  is  lagSj^ 
Professor  Ram<ay's  number  is  10.966. 

BOSNIA  AND  HEBZBOOVnTA  are  two  Turkish  provinces  wHch  lie  south  of 

the  Danube,  havmg  Scrv-ia  on  the  east  .and  Dalmatia  on  the  west.  By  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878.  Austria  was  authorized  to  occupy  and  administer  them.  Their  com- 
bined area,  including  the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  is  23.571  square  miles,  and  their 
population  in  1895  was  1,568.002.  of  whom  548.632  were  ^rohammedans,  673.246  be- 
longed to  the  Onental  Orthodox  Church  and  334.141'  were  Roman  Catholics.  It  was 
estimated  in  1805  that  8.S  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  occupied  in  agrictiltufe. 
which,  however,  is  carried  on  by  primitive  methods.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces 
anKmg  other  crops  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rice,  millet,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax 
and  hemp.  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop  in  Herzegovina  and  some  wine  is  also 
produced  in  that  province.  In  both  provinces  fruit  is  raised  in  abundance.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  province^  are  said  to  be  considerable.  Minerals  abound 
but  mming  is  mainly  conducted  by  the  government.  A  good  many  of  the  inhabitants 
«»R*Sred  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  goats,  rheep.  swine  and  horses.  Silk  culture  and 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  arc  carried  on  to  some  extent  It  is  said  that  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  covered  with  forests.  The  native  military'  force  numbers 
5,185  and  the  Austro-Hnngarian  army  of  occupation  is  about  21000  strong.  The 
imperial  povernment  of  .\ustria-Hungarv  directs  the  administral  i  ::  -f  th-/  provinces 
through  the  Bosnian  Bureau,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Imperial  Minister  of 
Fmance  *t  Vienna.  The  scat  of  the  provincial  goveitunent  is  at  S^r«jevo  and  con- 
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ji5t«  of  three  department?,  namely  for  finance,  internal  aflfairs,  and  justice  The 
loca!  executive  bodies  are  aided  in  the  government  by  an  advisory  board  consisting 
prel.itrs  ut  .S  iriijLvn  and  twelve  representatives  of  the  people.    Recent  writers 

uaexatioa  to  Austria,  although  there  are  still  evlS^  of  Pwdiviat  ^iathiir 

BOSTON.  See  Massachusetts. 

BOTAlIjCAL  QABDEN8.    See  Botavv  (paragraph  Botanical  Gardens) 
10TA]fCAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.   Sec  Boianv  (paragraph  Botanical 

SoCKtWl). 

WTASY.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  describe  some  of  the  more 
imiKirtant  features  of  the  progress  of  tlic  .science  of  botany  during  the  year  l8q8 
J>rm»a!o:o,ds  tn  Gym>wspcrms.~ln  tlie  latter  part  of  the  year  1896  and  m  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1897  was  announced  a  discovery  which,  in  its  bearing,  upon 
S^,^«'^i^£^,'^.*  «j5-«^«^onf"P^  of  plants,  was  as  full  of  significance  and 
hteiest  as  my  that  has  been  made  durmg  the  last  halt  century.  This  was  the  dia- 
cover)-  t  int  fcrtih.ation  m  two  of  the  lower  >cc.J  plants  is  effected  through  the 
agency  ot  motile  spermaiozo.ds  essentially  as  in  the  higher  cryptogams.  The  credit 
ol  this  unporlant  advance  in  our  knowledge  belongs  to  twoTa^c  bot  m.u  0I 

St^Srtte??;"^^'^'?  iV"r'>-  ^r.  S.  ffirase.  who  detected  Jn  U-^^ 
■ntozotds  m  Ginkgo  hloba  and  Professor  S.  Ikeno.  who  found  similar  bodieTin 
Cy.as  rcroluta.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  discovery  of  motile  sperinatoSiS 
m  a  Hcond  cyc;iA,  Zama  intcgrifolia,  by  an  American.  Mr.  H.  J.  WcS  ThJ^e 

IL'^kT"  ''"1?"*  """^  "^^^        ^  "P  t°  one  of  il  e  most  im- 

EK^RCfer'"  the  S>-""^"^P<-™^  nnd  the  hij^her  cryptogams,  for  it  h.^l  bc?n 
Md  AatlJK  former,  without  exception,  were  sitUonogamous.L  c.  that  fcrtilizatSn 
acco„,pi,,hed  hy  HKan,  of  a  non-motile  male  cell  which  w4s  brough  into  SntSS 
^l..f  •  'S?  protrusion  of  a  tube  from  the  pollen-grain  and  its  TbJ^ucm 

m^S^^'  *L f9rf' lization  was  accompli<I]cd  bv  a  self-motile  male  cell  the 
STS'^        G^»kgo  Cy,„s,  and  Za,ma  develop  both  mot^  e  cSls  Mid 

S  t  i^N'Ll'S."''  '^oidwgamous  and  in  a  sense  sibhoncgamousTS^^^h^ 
gtni  nature  """"^  ^  seemingly  hard  and  fast  lines  in  or- 

IkSf  ^^t  tl''-  publication  of  important  papers  bv  Ilira^c  and  hv 

^x^U^Sn!  andthe'n  1 f  ""^'^  investiUons  Tp^n  W  devdo  in "nt  o^ 
uior  n  It  process  of  fertilization  in  Ginkgo  and  Cycas.   The  obscr^ 

S  ol    .^  rjl*Stu?it?^^  Cyau  may  b?  summati.ed  as  follows: 

■cmbUJi  cd  "  sSr^fr  'r  ^'f.'^^o  Miiall  •prothallium  cells"  and  a  large 
tnte  tLlce ihr  t^li^I^^f       I"''  gP'n  sends  out  a  tube  which  penl- 

embrvrai  "ell  wh  '       ?^  ^''^  "ii"^?.-*"*^  '"I?  ^  ^^l^e  migrates  the  nucleus  of  the 
cou  ;  of  auJl  'a  ^LT  ,f  othalhum  cells  maintain  their  original  portion.  In 

»hichhas  inciS  in  s^?i   r  ''^  ''^       '''''  Prothallium  cells. 

o»UrprothalHum  eel  land  n  r  "'"'^  ?^  ^'^"'^     extruded  toward  the 

«ber.X  "bo  lv  ceir  n^^  corre<pond.s  to  the  stalk  of  an  antheridium;  the 

an  an  heS^  ed/rS  /^^^^  "^'"'^^^^^  homologous  with  the  "central  cell" 

Wtiardcau  Solomef  >rwhT-h  Tv  ^^^''^  which  Ikeno.  Hirase,  and 

««*n«i  trtie  cwrtiSSm^^^^^  T  ^V'  '  "';  ^'^''^'^'ng  them  to  be  essentially  differ- 
m^^r  in^  c.?.Sm  '  blcpharoplasts."   These  blepharoplasts  liS 

'"■thu-per,piJr\!^thov' f^^^^  immediate  contact 

unt  l  the  a  tdn  a  d£m?fSi;**  5*^"**  separated  from  the  nucleus  and  increase  in 
^"^h  that  the  liSe  iS„-n^;^^**r  '<»-'5  n.icromiUimcters.  finally  taking  a  position 
[n  aliout  ail^^tK^f r^^^^^^^^  V°  i.'-'*^        '''^■^      the  polled  tilS 

"•pmes  now  transformed  intn^  JT^^'^^'    ^f""^  blepharoplast  of  each  spermatid 
in  a  narrow  banT       Si?  S  '  °  afterwards  dispose  them- 

■"•wof  which  ircS  ^  tf      -""^^'^"^  '^^"'l-  out  a  small  beak-like  process  by 
by  onVof      Jnd   ,r  r''^'  T''""''         ^"''^  The  band,  remaining 

««?«iothecvtLb4  of  th^^  '.'"i'"^''  P'•?««^ elongates  and  makes  five  spiral 
?P"!«very  numer^s  cilk  S^^^^  ^'^"'J  'r-'"  this  band 

the  sSe    AfTir      r   ^""'^  cytoplasm  but  later  protrude 

•^^and  the  nucleusTanishnc  Ti  ^L""  connection  between  the  blepliaroplaat 

f^Plelely  stirrSed  by  3  cvtonlLm''"''"'^  spermatozoid  consists  of  a  large  nuSS 
"•ioahclicoid  spiral  ricB/»,?,-  '^  r'""'*^  ^^'^^^^  anterior  half  is  thrown 

hfjjccupiedby  thc  Sou  "bn^  ^""i"''       corresponding  sDiral  furrow 

•Wf  ha,  ridgw  WfirroS?  e«jH  '     *^  ''on  shows  that  the  surface  oAhe  nucleus 
B  lurrows  exactly  corrcspondmg  to  those  of  the  cytoplasm.  The 
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fully  ripened  spermatozold  has  a  tail-like  process  of  about  the  length  of  its  body. 

The  tail  is  evidently  a  prolongation  of  tlic  posterior  portion  of  the  cytoplasmic 
mantle.    Ikeno  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  sperniatozoids  in  a  living  moving 
condition.    Their  movements  have,  however,  been  observed  by  Hirase  in  Ginkgo 
and  by  Webber  in  Zamia.   Webber  was  able  to  keep  those  of  Zamia  in  motion  in  a 
sugar  sohition  for  periods  varying  usually  from  thirty  minutes  to  sixty  minutes.— in 
OIK-  case,  even  for  two  hours  and  forty-four  minutes.    A  tail       pre>tnt  in  •J.ic 
sperniatozoids  of  Ginkgo,  developed,  according  to  Hirase,  at  the  moment  of  their 
breaking  forth  from  the  pollen-tube,  but  no  such  appendage  was  found  hv  Webber 
in  those  of  Zamia.    The  tail  of  the  sperniatozoids  of  Ginkgo  and  Cycas  ■not  to  be 
homologized  with  that  of  the  spermatozoa  of  animals.    The  spermatozoias  of  these 
gymnosperms  are  much  larger  than  any  motile  male  cells  known  elsewhere  in  either 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms  and  on  this  account  they  lend  themselves  well  to 
the  study  of  development  in  details  which  are  not  easily  followed  out  in  smaller  cells. 
The  living  sperniatozoids  of  Zamia  are  visible  to  the  unaitlcd  eye,  being,  according  to 
Webber,  258-332 /<  in  length  by  21^2106 M  in  width;  tliose  of  Cycas  (seen  only  in 
material  treated  with  reagents)  are  considerably  smaller,  being  described  by  Ikeno 
as  160  //  long  (one  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tail)  and  70  /'  broad.    \n  Cycas, 
on  the  penetration  of  the  egg-cell  by  the  spcrmatozoid,  the  s^erm-nudeus  slips  out 
from  its  cytoplasmic  mantle  which  soon  disorganizes  within  the  egg  while  the 
nucleus  proceeds  toward  the  egg-nucleus,  which  by  this  time  exhibits  a  crater-like 
depression  for  its  reception.    The  sperm-nucleus  comes  in  contact  with  the  egg- 
nuckiis  at  this  depression  and  presses  (K  rper  and  deeper  into  the  egg-nucleus  until 
iu  entire  body  lies  within  the  latter.  Then  the  sperm-nucleus  loses  its  membrane  and 
fuses  with  the  nuclear  substance  of  the  egg.   This  penetration  of  the  egg-nucleus  by 
the  unchanged  sperm-nucleus  appeared  to  Ikeno  to  be  a  phenomenon  not  elsewhere 
observed  in  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  though  the  discovery  of  a 
rimilar  procedure  in  Onoclea  and  Marsilia  had  been  announced  by  Shaw  two  or  three 
months  previously.    It  is  stated  by  Ikeno  that  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  size  of 
the  sexual  nuclei  of  Cycas  certain  of  the  sta^^es  in  their  conjugation  can  be  per- 
ceived with  the  naked  eye  by  the  ttse  of  transmitted  light  upcm  sections  permanently 
mounted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Centrosomes  and  Blepharoplasts. — ^Recent  investigations  upon  plant  sperniato- 
zoids, notably  those  of  BelajeflF  in  the  Equisetineac,  Fdicineae  and  Cnaraceae.  Hirase 
in  Ginkgo,  Ikeno  in  Cycas,  Webber  in  Zamia,  and  Shaw  in  Onoclca  and  Marstlia. 
have  added  much  not  only  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
spermatozoids  themselves,  but  have  also  brought  out  many  facts  bearing  upon 
the  vexed  question  as  to  the  nature  and  function  of  the  centrosomc.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  body  of  the  spcrmatozoid  is  formed  of  both  nucleus  and  cyto- 
plasm and  that  there  is  present  in  the  spermatid  a  definite  organ,  variously  known  as 
Nebenkem.  Korperchen,  attraction-sphere,  centrosome,  blepharoplast,  etc.,  whidi 
plays  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  cilia.  The  behavior  of  this  body  is,  in  gen- 
eral, much  the  same  in  all  the  forms  studied,  though  differing  in  certain  details.  The 
blepharoplast s  of  Zamia  are  the  largest  yet  discovered,  attaining  at  their  maximum 
a  diameter  of  18-20  u.  Their  history  and  development  as  described  by  Webber  in  his 
various  papers  may  be  outlined  as  follows.  The  two  blepharoplasts  arise  de  novo 
in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  generative  cell.  They  appear  first  as  minute  bodies  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  nucleus  just  outside  the  nuclear  membrane.  They  are  spherical  and 
stain  deep  red  with  safranin  in  the  Plemming  triple  stain  process,  are  homogeneous 
in  stnicfTTfc  or  sometimes  contain  a  few  very  small  vacuoles.  At  first  but  a 
few  kinoplasmic  filaments  radiate  from  them  but  later  these  become  abundant, 
the  blepharoplasts  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  size.  The  threads  of  kinoplasm  are 
rather  coarse  and  are  plainly  visible  even  without  staining,  Many  of  these  extend 
quite  to  the  Hautschicht  of  the  cell  and  appear  to  unite  with  it;  others  may  be  seen 
to  run  to  the  nuclear  wall.  By  this  time  the  blepharoplast  shows  a  clearly  differenti- 
ated outer  membrane.  When  the  nuclear  spmdle  is  formed,  the  blepharoplasts 
always  take  a  position  in  the  cjrtoplasm  directly  opposite  the  polar  ends,  though  the 
spindle  fibers  appear  to  be  wholly  within  the  still  intact  nuclear  membrane  and  the 
kinoplasmic  radiations,  so  conspicuous  about  the  blepharoplast  in  the  resting  condi- 
tion, have  now  entirely  disappeared.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  there  is  no  direct 

{thysical  connection  between  these  bodies  and  the  nuclear  spindle,  though  their  pecii- 
iar  and  constant  relations  suggest  that  the  blepharoplasts  cither  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nuclear  spindle  or  vice  versa.  In  an  early  anaphase  of  the  cell  division, 
the  vacuolated  contents  of  the  blepharoplast  begin  to  draw  away  from  its  bounding 
membrane,  which  meanwhile  increases  tn  stw.  when  the  metaphase  stage  has  been 
reached  the  contents  have  shrunken  to  a  vcrv  small  mass  and  the  oiiter  membrane 
has  become  broken  into  numerous  segments  or  plates.  It  is  thought  by  Mr.  Webber 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  contents  of  the  blepharoplast  is  correlated  in  SOmc  way 
with  the  growth  of  its  outer  membrane,  possibly  being  utilized  in  the  growth  process 
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as  food  material.  In  an  early  telephasc.  the  blepharoplast  is  represented  bv  an 
irregularly  spherical  mass  composed  of  round  or  oblong  granules  aimaiently  derived 
from  the  breaking  down  of  the  membrane  to  which  allliSKMI  has  been  bade.  In  a  late 
Sl'^^rid^^S^"*  Tlii  toprotni.de  from  this  mass  and  to  bend  toward 

dK  spermatid  nitdeiis.  The  band  increases  m  length  and  width,  its  development 
W  apparently  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  and  fusion  of  the  granules 
Webl)ercloes  no  describe  or  hgure  a  union  between  the  band  and  the  nucleus  such 
as  w.s  observed  by  Ikeno  m  Cyras  and  by  Hirase  in  Ginkgo  The  subsequent 
f  ongauon  ot  the  blepharoplast  band,  its  disposition  in  a  helicoid  spiral  in  tht  cvto 
plaMH  just  underneath  the  //«if,fA7f*f  of  the  free  side  of  the  sp^rma  id/and  the 
development  of  the  cilia  from  it.  take  place  essentially  as  has  h#en  H»iJk^  2! 
Cycas  Whether  the  blepharoplast  is  to  be  considered  aVntrSS^n^o?  to 
epemJ  g-.v  upon  one  s  conception  of  what  a  centcosome  is.  wSlSr  in  proposing 
^  new  term  blepharoplast  has  voiced  the  hitherto  prevalent  view^  to  the  n^f'  r? 

remarking:  "If  the  bodies  m  Question  are  compa  ed  ^o  yp  S 
caitwaomM  such  as  occur  in  Funis,  as  described  by  Strasbureer  and  in  'itvlnr^El^ 
as  described  by  Swinde.  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  o^ais^Sio^s  strikinr^^^^^^^ 
wo  most  important  Features  of  a  centrosome.  namely.  SStinSSTfrom  S  cell 

&tte?iti,^H^^^^^^^^^^  ?t  '^'/i^^l'  during  ka"okinesis."  e 
noisnown  Djrtnecentrosoroe-like  bodies  of  Zamta  and  Ginkeo  "  Guitrnard  T^^.nft  a«/i 

«St?n7'  '"^'^  T?  tJ^^.l^'^P'^-oplast  as  a  trne  ^^lrosome  mc/dlfi  -d  fS^ 
pertortnancc  of  a  special  function   n  e  vintr  rise  tn  the  rlli-i     r-i^;„<t  Vi  i. 

anyrelatio^hipXto^heSi!^  "".V*".'"  ^^^^  '^'^^ 

tome  inv^..i3:)!r^!*^  "V^**^  .       bodies  must  be  determ  ned  by  a  thoroueh- 

^^^^r  ms)  ty^ti^^  Strasburger.  together  wi?h  tS 

oiib^LUl^^^^^^^  «^^^  wall  a  felted Sar 


there  differ- 


of  fibers  w    h  a  firs  VaS  ir^rJi^ariv  w   7*  ^"  *  «t«d  I«yer  consisting 

««cleus:  (2)  that  thrt>S  5IJ?l.ii^^#^^^^  themselves  radially  about  th? 

are  Wd/g  "rnVX^SiS^  ^f^"*^  ^^^'^  several  fiber-bundles 

ihit  after  rU  ^cIL^  s*™cture  as  a  whole  a  radially  multi-polar  aooearance- 

Koft  t  nTtwo"r'k  fhe^sn  "",?''^-^^"  ^Uf^  umonVthe^lbers  with  \fie 
«  first  mdependenur£^d  fi^^^^^^^^^  ^he 
ordinarily  accepted  view  «7*!  SS,  1  "  ^  ?  rosomes  were  seen  and  in  the 
place  for  them  in  the  orJLt^  ^ T  f '1  ^^^^^  be  no 

results  b  E.  invfJ^^^^tr    '  ^'^-cnbed.    Motticr  obtained  practically  the 

Of  sever  ?morS^^^^^^^  the  spindle  in  the  Wien  m^oth^ 

">^tence  of  centrosomes  in'  nh,n™'.**°  °^  three  observers  have  reaffirmed  th« 
(Maioplaste)  of  the  imv,?t  ^^'^  questionable  centrosom" 

'^thereSuo/;?L,  ?L J";'^^^^^  Guignard  finds  them  in  the  poSen 

P^h«e  are  ^ome  in  ^    nultSil^^  ^P'""^'^^  early 

f^«leoramoreor  lcWdislS?h^^^^  '^'^f^  their  extremities  "i 

fat'c  threads."    He  ?dds^"Tf  '^^^  ^  P*''"*      departure  for  achro- 

^tion  of  multipolar  spindle  whllT'l.t^'Pi!?'"  ^.IT'^^?^^  ^  advance  the 
2f»»«t  against  the  existence  of  dv^.m!?*''  ^  accidental  or  normal  as  an 
^  f^^t  that  li  TSr^L^^'^u''^''^'''^  ^"'■'"S  ""Clear  division  It 
*\<^.'H'nct  from  the  orH  nf™*!!?™,-?"1.  ^^^"^   ^PP^ar   in  the  cj 


«s  <iisiinct  from  the  ordinarv*^!?J"i  t  ^^""^  ^^^^^^  the  cytoplasm  bod- 
""•'■Polar  figures  mav  b^^^  '"^^'^'hle  that  the  constmSion  of  the 

Jjnlso  bcX?tha?'cn  ,  elements  which  form  centrosS?ncs  It 

If  none  the  less  certain  l  at  Z  hL.  morphological  units.  But 

'.^  the  same  as  that  Jf  i^^'  P'3"»^POssess  differcntiatcd\lcnicnts  whose 

a  animals."  I  u  SrLff  u  ""^logous  bodies  observed  in  the  lower  plants  and 
gjtrospheresif  t?,  tyta^"kmd^m  tTe'd"-'^H^"^"l;^^  f"^  ^"^^  Sr^SSS  Sd 
imJ^l-."^«  l^aryokinetk  soii  K-illf  ^mding  ceUs  of  the  root-tip  of  .^lllium  Crf>a. 
'l^miy  tha  it  shoSd^^ul  f^"  ^"t        states  that  it  ,s  here  an 

L^"^-  gets  like  rSt  T^'L^'TJ"  ^^^'J^-^^^^  pf  multipolar  structures.  e1 


L  "S^r  gets  like  result,  in  hie  c^^-     ^?»'"<*,?ation  of  multipolar  structures.  E. 

Z/"^  multSdar  smnd w       °'       ^'^''^J*^"      P'"*  Seedlings.  In  m 

S  or  injured  kaSSil;.  ^s^'"  "J  P^phases  of  karyokinesis.   vSwrn,  in 
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The  investigations  of  Beiajeff,  Hermann,  Ikcno,  and  others  upon  spermatogenesis 
now  make  it  probable  that  tfie  blcpharoplast  in  plants  corresponds  to  the  deeply 
staining  Korperchrn  in  the  spermatid  of  the  salamander  and  of  the  mouse,  that  the 
ciliifcrous  band,  therefore,  of  ihc  plant  spcrtnatozoid  corresponds  to  the  middle' 
piece  of  the  animal  sperniatozoon,  and  that  a  single  cilium  of  the  plant  spentUrtAZOid 
is  homologous  with  the  slender  thread-like  tail  of  the  animal  male  cell. 

B.  M.  Davis,  in  studying  nuclear  division  in  the  tetraspore  mother  ceHs  of  Cor* 
allina  offciualis.  vnr.  M cditerranca.  finds  large  centn^^phercs  which  first  make  their 
appearance  in  the  prophase  of  karyokinesis.  They  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of 
tlic  spindle-threads,  imt  seem  to  vanish  entirely  in  the  late  anaphase. 

D.  M.  Mottier  has  discovered  what  appear  to  be  ttue  oeatitMomea  in  the  tetraspore 

mother  cells  of  Pu  tyota  dichotovta. 

Miscellaneous  Cytology. — Important  papers  on  the  cytology  of  the  yeast-plant 
have  appeared  during  the  past  year,  the  principal  contributors  being  Janssens  and 
Leblanc,  Botiin,  Errera,  and  Wager.  Wager  finds  a  "nudear  apparatus^  in  all  yeast- 
cells,  consisting  of  .1  ncvi  r-failitiij  nucleolus  (the  nucleus  of  most  of  the  earlier  ob- 
servers) in  close  contact,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fermentation,  with  a  vacuole  which 
exhibits  a  granular  chromatin  network.  In  later  stages  of  fermentation,  the  chroma- 
tin-contain  inp:  vacuole  may  di^aii{)tar.  its  chromatin  pr.-innK  -  hcinp  scattered  through 
the  cytoplasm  or  aggregated  about  the  nucleolus.  In  budding,  tliere  is  a  division  of 
tl.c  nuclear  ajiparatu^  with  no  definite  stages  of  karyokinesis.  In  spore-formation, 
phenomena  are  observed  which  doubtfully  indicate  a  very  simple  karyokinetic 
process. 

Jan- -ens  and  Leblanc  also  find  in  every  yea  -t  cell  a  nucleus  which  is  made  up  of  a 
membrane,  a  caryoplasni.  and  a  nucleinatcd  nucleolus.  The  nucleus  becomes  vacuo- 
lated at  the  beginning  of  the  femK-ntation  and  in  it  the  nucleolus,  in  the  living  state, 
occupies  a  centra!  position  instead  of  being  external  to  it  as  described  by  Wager. 
In  the  budding  ot  Saecharomyces  Ludzt  igti  and  6".  octosporus,  the  nucleus  shows  a 
rudimentary  karyokinetic  division ;  in  S.  cereviske,  however,  the  division  is  direct 
In  a  cell  preparing  to  form  spores,  two  nuclei  appear  which  fu.se,  resulting,  according 
to  these  investigators,  in  a  fecundated  t  gg ;  but  this  is  otherwise  explained  by  Wager. 
The  division  of  the  nii  Icii-  resulting  from  the  alleged  fu«=ion  i<  attended  by  the 
formation  of  a  reduced  karyokinetic  figure.  Errera  finds  no  nuclear  body  in  the 
young  cells  of  yeast.  Bouin  states  that  under  certam  conditions  yeast-cells  mcrease 
in  size  and  become  plurinncleate,  that  division  in  the  formation  of  spores  always  par- 
takes of  the  indirect  method,  though  in  budding  direct  division  is  more  common. 

L.  Mitzkewitsch  has  recently  studied  cdl-division  in  Spirogyra  with  special  refer* 
cnce  to  the  behavior  of  the  nucleus  and  the  so-called  nttcleous.  Spirogyra  suberqu^ 
and  S.  fugalis  were  the  species  investigated.  It  was  found  that  in  a  strictly  resting 
condition  the  chromatin  is  concentrated  in  the  nuclcohis,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
karyokinesis,  processes  from  this  are  sent  out  which  extend  to  the  nuclear  membrane, 
resulting,  in  5".  jugalis,  in  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the  nudeolus  through  its 
conversion  into  a  tangle  of  granrdar  deeply  staining  threads.  Preparatory  to  the 
formation  of  the  nuclear  plate,  the  processes  of  the  nucleolus  are  withdrawn  or  the 
threads  into  which  it  has  been  resolved  collect  at  the  centre  of  the  nucleus.  The 

chromosomes,  in  either  case,  owe  their  origin  to  material  which  is  in  a  strict  sense 
tracleolar. 

C.  van  Wis^elingh.  also,  has  studied  the  nucleolus  of  Spirogyra  crassa  and  the  part 
played  by  it  in  cell  division,  obtaining  results  quite  different  from  those  of  Mitzke- 
witsch, due  in  great  measure,  the  former  thinks,  to  different  methods  of  investigation. 
Van  Wisselingh  finds  two  rather  short  and  stout  nucleolar  threads  in  the  rc-ting  con- 
dition of  every  nucleus,  both  enclosed  within  the  membrane  of  the  single  nucleolus  if 
only  one  nucleolus  is  present,  or  constituting  singly  the  contents  of  the  two  nucleoli 
i' two  are  found.  Two  modifications  of  kar>'nkinesis  are  said  fo  occur,  hut  in  either 
case  the  substance  derived  from  the  nucleohis  forms  but  a  minor  part  of  the  nuclear 
plate  and  can  always  l  y  it^  behavior  toward  chromic  acid  be  distinguished  from  the 
material  derived  from  the  nuclear  network.  In  the  daughter  cells  the  nucleoli  and 
nuclear  netwofir  are  reformed  from  the  corresponding  substances  of  the  mother 
nucleus. 

E.  Zacliarias  takes  the  ground  that  for  the  accurate  determination  of  nudcin  the 
study  of  stained  preparations  is  not  always  saffident.  Ifiat  other  microchemical  in- 
'S* '  P'^^'^'^'c.  the  study  of  the  object  in  the  living  condition  should  be 
added.  Zachanas  considers  the  recent  results  of  Mitzkewitsch  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  nucleolus  m  Spirogyro  ittconctusive  for  the  reason  that  they  were  based 
wholly  Upon  stainmg  reactions 

;  "t'PO^"*  cytological  papers  of  the  year  arc.— E.  Strasburgcr :    The  Vegeta- 

ble Cell-Memhjancs;  C  van  Wisselingh:  Microchemical  Investigations  on  the  CcU 
H  «/^^/'(       /'"'fg'.  W.  Bel.iioff:  On  the  Reduction- Diznsion  of  the  Plant  Nucleus; 

rk.u,t!:^n  'Z  S^'^^'^J^ii^'"  ^i"  ChM^Fragilis:  C  Hoffmdster :  On  the  Micro- 
ehetnical  Detnonstratton  of  Cane-Sugar  in  Vegetable  Tissues. 
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HuMogy  and  Morphology. -E.  C  Jcffirnr  has  found  in  Canada  several  hundred 
prothallia  oi  Botrychxum  Virgima$mm  and  has  described  and  fiirurcd  their  striit-  iir^ 
indeta.1    Thepro.han.a  of  Dotrychin  have  heen  quite  imperfectly  known  pTr  ly^ 
account  of  their  subterranean  halm  ot  growth ;  that  of  B.  Lunaria  was  dt^ribed  W 
Honmeistcr  ,n  185,,  and  that  ot  B  Vtrgviiamim  by  Campbell  in  1804.  bttt  neither  of 
these  >"^^^t'8ators  was  able  to  study  Uie  development  of  the  sexual Trpan.  and  of  the 
.::>  ryo  on  accoimt  of  the  advaneed  age  of  the  available  prothallia.   The  gan  e  ophy^l 
of  Ophwglossum  peduucuhsum  was  described  by  Mettenius  in  i8;6   but  his  nh 
TfTJ!!'''^AfT''Y  /"^°"?Pi"e  by  reason  of  paucity  of  material.    Very  little 
tl-.  had  been  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gametophyte  of  the  OphioglossaS  until 
me  appearance  of  Jeffrey  s  pwer.   The  prothallia  of  R.  Virginiana  are  M^bfcrSncan 
whoHy  destitute  of  chlpropM.  oval,  in  form.  2-20  mm.  m  length,  and  M  iVmm  in 
^d.l,.  and  arc  a!!  mfected  by  an  intracelhdar  endophytic  fungt^s  which  apoTr^t  J 
rves  m  .ymb.ot.c  rciahons  with  them.    The  youngest'prothalSm  found  bore  an- 
therulta,  ihe-c  Ijcipr  situated  on  a  dorsal  median  ridire  on  i4wrfl"„i'    "r    ,  f 
archegonia  arise  a  lutie  later.   The  sperm"^o13s  arf  of^h^^  sfia^filKL"^^^^ 
ko^mg  comparable  to  a  -blepharoplast"  was  detected    tL  fi  ?   div    on  of  'the 

■poL  the  &rot!?dlh'  f 'V!'  '"^  apogamy  and  the  development  of  sporangia 
ilLation  S  afforrfJ         -^z  however,  that  the  theory  of  antithetic 

variou/  rJ^u^       researches  tipon  the  vascular  structure  of  the 

P^v-iologicilv  rT^t  ii'^^  •  the  main  and. 

onhe  v;,ra,  Ji^rn  ,sXS  ^uX^       "V",'?''  ^^'"^^'"'"'^        become,  a.  a  rcsul 
tJan  thaUf  th^fSgeSeT^'         '"^'^  '"^'"''-^  '""^'^"-^^  ^^^"^       P^""«>ve  type 

U  Hructurtand  develoDmenTnlw  ti^f l^^^  of  the  Marattiaceae  are  comparable  organs 
1  f  &  hT  ^  S^^^  but  are  in 

f  Pl-,dS"  He'dSds  t  a  resu7o?'oV'''^''  ^levelopmental  history  of 

^'nnocascistheTe  anuckar  f  sU  in  fJr'^  "P''"  ^^'^  ^^^^i^'' 

J«  a  double  fertilization  n  , he  F  nrfnil^*^  fui"''*"^  carpogonium  and 

Schmitztooccur  verrprob?lWv  dSjit*  >P  thtfsen.e  m  which  it  ^v;,.  heli.ved  by 
fc;^  'e  has  traced  o«  the  b'h^vlTc.f^, ^'■^^  ""^  '"^'"■^'•y  "^^g^tiv^ 

Otmanns  recognize,  in  the  F  S^jl  auxdiary  cells  and  their  ultimate  fate. 
^     gametophyte  Tnd  sporoohie  of  sporophyte  corresponding 

gjiojrt  branches Wh  c^^  M.^scmc.xv   Tlu  sporophyte  frequently 

mMi  this  union  is  for  iS^JSSJ    li""'*^  "'"^  <^crtain  cells  of  the  gametCK 

purposes  of  imtritioii  and  has  m  it  nothing  of  TsSraS 

Ja?p:Jf,Tj,^;P^^^  relating  to  the  histological  and  morpho- 

J»ffow«rr/?,w»w/A,_I^^^  those  alrca<Iy  d  .m.  ed.  aro.-ll.  V6chtin«' 

A>,riva„t:  O.J^S'.T J!?!?.^*:f^..'"°'-Pl'°l«^^^  experimental  investi«tion! 


?'»cMiil.i 


Smith:  A  Contrib 


jonnson .  On  the  DevehpmetU  0/  t/u  Leaf  and  Sporoearp 
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in  Marsilia  quadri folia  L. ;  On  the  Leaf  and  Sporocarp  of  Pilularia  ;  A.  Y.  Grevil- 
iius:  On  the  Morphological  Value  of  the  Brood-organs  in  Aulacotnnium  androgynum 
(L.,  Schwaegr.) ;  R.  W.  Phillips :  The  Development  of  the  Cystocarp  in  the  Rkodyme- 
nialfs,  II.  Delesseriacco' ;  A.  H.  Church:  Th^  Polymorphy  of  Cutler  ia  tnultifida 
{Grev.)j  J.  Eriksson:  A  General  Review  of  the  Principal  Results  of  Swedish  Re- 
search iHt»  Grain  Rust;  Bertha  Stoneman  ':  -  /  Comparatwe  Stmtfy  of  the  Dn>el9p- 
ment  if  Some  Anthracnoses  ;  P.  Magnus:  On  ^-Kitnum  graveoleus  {Shuttlcw\ 

Plant  Physiology.  —  Experiments  to  show  tlie  eliect  of  the  X-rays  upon  the  van 
ous  phases  of  plant-life  have  in  most  cases  seemed  to  prove  that  they  exert  no  special 
influence.  MM.  Maldiney  and  Thouvenin,  however,  report  that,  while  the  rays  are 
without  intlucnce  upon  the  formation  of  chlorophyl,  they  do,  under  the  proper  con- 
ditions, hasten  quite  perceptibly  the  germination  of  certain  seeds. 

B.  Raciborski  announces  the  discovery  in  vascular  plants  of  a  substance  to  which 
fie  gives  the  name  leptomin.  It  occurs  especially  in  the  sieve-ttibes  and  laticiferous 
vessels,  organs  which  are  concerned  particularly  with  the  transfer  of  organic  food- 
materials,  though  it  is  found  also  in  the  lenticels,  pneumatodes,  and  aerenchymatous 
tissues  of  certain  plants.  From  the  localization  of  leptomin  and  its  chemical  behavior. 
Raciborski  believes  that  it  is  concerned  in  respiration  and  that  it  plays  a  role  in  plants 
analogous  to  that  of  the  haemoglobin  and  haemocyanin  of  animals  ;  that  is,  it  serves 
as  an  oxygen-laden  vehicle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inner  breathing.  In  a  subse- 
quent pa^,  however,  Raciborski  admits  that  the  question  as  to  the  function  oi  lepto- 
min is  stilt  an  open  one. 

B.  Schmid  finds  that  the  awns  of  the  Gramincrc  play  an  important  part  in 
the  transpiration  activities  of  the  plant,  and  that  in  many  cultivated  barleys  and 
wheats  they  carry  on  J4  to  ^  the  entire  transpiration  of  the  plant,  their  activity  being 
proportionately  greater  in  the  night  than  in  the  day  and  also  in  diffuse  sunlight  than 
in  direct. 

Ch.  Dassonville  has  made  extended  researches  uDon  the  influence  of  mineral  salts 
upon  the  form  and  structure  of  plants.  He  determines  that  cutinization.  sclerifia|- 
tion,  and  lignification,  are  more  pronounced  in  young  plants  grown  in  distilled 
water  than  in  those  of  the  same  a^c  ^rown  in  mineral  solutions  and  arRUes  that  in  the 
absence  of  high  nutrition  the  seedling  devotes  it.self  to  cell  differentiation,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  if  grown  in  a  rich  nutrient  medium,  its  energies  go  to  cell  multiplica- 
tion with  less  differentiation.  The  effect  of  different  salts  ttpon  the  development  of 
the  various  tissues  was  also  investigated. 

J.  Wiesner  has  shown  that  in  "high  northern  latitudes  (Advent  Bay,  Tromso)  the 
chemical  intensity  of  the  total  daylight,  with  equal  elevation  of  the  sun  and  equal 
cloudiness,  is  greater  than  in  Vienna  and  Cairo,  but  less  than  in  Buitenzorg.  Java; 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  share  of  the  total  light  which  plants  obtain  is  greater 
the  smaller  the  intensity  of  the  total  light  is ;  and  that  tlie  greatest  proportion  of  the 
total  light  is  received  by  plants  of  the  arctic  regions. 

The  researches  of  S.  H.  Vines  during  1898  confirm  his  results  published  during  the 
preceding  year  that,  contrary  to  the  v  ews  of  Dubois  and  Tischutkin,  the  pitcher- 
liquid  otNepentheji  contains  a  proteolytic  enzyme.  This  tntymt  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  zymogen  present  in  the  gland-cells.  It  is  very  stable  and  is  most  active 
in  an  acid  medium. 

J.  R.  Green,  endeavoring  to  confirm  the  discover}'  announced  by  Rucliner  in 
that  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar  is  due  to  a  soluble  ferment  or  enzyme, 
which,  by  proper  means,  can  be  extracted  from  the  yeast-cells,  has  carried  on  ex- 
periments during  both  1897  and  1898.  His  first  results,  when  he  made  use  of  yeasts 
practically  in  a  resting  condition,  after  the  greatest  activity  of  the  fermentation  had 
subsided,  were  negative,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  yeasts,  at 
least,  contained  no  alcohol -producing  cnz>'me.  In  his  later  researches,  however,  he 
used  for  purposes  of  extraction  yeasts  taken  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  activity 
in  fermentation,  and  thus  obtained  an  easily  decomposed  enzyme,  essentially  confirm- 
ing the  statements  of  Buchner.  The  yeast  was  crushed  and  filtered  until  no  cells 
could  be  detected  in  the  filtrate  by  microscopical  examination,  and,  as  a  check  ^inst 
error  from  inclusion  of  unobserved  living  cell'-,  there  was  addtd  tO  the  SOlution  an 
excess  of  chloroform,  which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  yeast 

G.  Hermann  has  published  the  results  oif  studies  upon  the  protoplasmic  streaming 
in  the  Characcnc  He  finds  an  explanation  of  the  direction  and  plane  of  streaming  in 
the  advantage  of  guarding  against  loss  of  materials  by  securing  the  shortest  route 
between  the  place  of  their  absorption  or  elaboration  and  the  place  of  their  utilization. 
He  discovers  that  the  Nitella  cell  may  be  stimulated  and  concludes  that  there  is  a 
conductive  plasma  differing  in  nature  from  the  substance  which  is  concerned  with 
the  phenomena  of  contraction  and  streaming. 

W.  and  G.  S.  West  have  called  attention  to  the  wide  occurrence  of  parthenogenesis 
and  various  methods  of  non-sexual  propagation  m  the  Omjugatse. 

H.  O.  Juel  has  made  a  careful  embcyological  study  of  AnUntiaria  ^pina  and  seems 
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J       >pccics  of  the  same  genus  Iw  E.  L.  Greene.  ^^erner  and  abo  for  other 

'         Mawaschin,  as  a  result  of  investications  unon  the  h«»hav;rt,  it        .  . 

I       olm.  how,  ,he  view  .lu,  in  Ul.nuh.dunSVlltl^'Z^t'^S^.r.'^' 
iiom  chilaiogaiiiy  to  porogamy  is  to  be  recosnized.  •  tmmtjonal  type 

Somt  of  il,c  rerniininB  phyiMogkll  papers  of  1808  are,— 

lltl  Miunee  of  Im  Temperature  on  Sprout  Vireeti«u    I    iL,    >- ' "ivl*"*  • 

f,  K,.,vledge  of  «yclilroPie  Movemausrv   "Tc  iN^  '» 

£»A»6i/*</  by  Mosses;  Conditimis  fur  t'    r  .\  /  °^  Regeneration  as 

^logy"  has  been  defined  by  HaT^Jel^a  '"hi  knttjn- Plant-geopr7phy. 

<rf. organisms  to  the  surround^  outer  world  to  o^^^^^  '■^'^^"^"^ 

exiMencc,"  inchiding  the  adaptations  of^raan.w  PT  '"•^'■^'anic  conditions  of 

hcations  in  their  straggle  for  eSce  e?    A n  • '°  =^""?"»d'ngs.  their  modi- 

"  ^'^"^  b'oS'or876  pages  br^F^w'^^'^^  ^li'*"??*'''" 

PgNBOgraphy  on  a  phvsiolocical  basis  An^f^-^  •  « 'W^'.^Sl^'^P*^''-  ^l^-aling  w  th 
*«^«  .«  the  Car/.a  /na,  ^  cShS  th^  ff  ^^'J'  ^^x's  0«//,V,r  of  Plant  Dis- 
"^'n  dcr  Erde.    A  two4olim?^SSw5.    u  ''^^""^'-^      Drude's  Die  VcRcta- 

T"'^  Plant  Life  onil  s^^^l^'^L  ^"d  ecology  is  R.  G^d- 

^«Jich  vol.  I  ind  the  fifs  trt  of      i^Ji^'aSll"'  T"""^  of  a  speSal  characte?! 

A"ong  other  ecological  boo£r;,ml  r  FerUhsaUon  o    Flozcrrs  by  Insects 

Comtaiiufph^^^^  published  in  1898.  may  be  m«: 

0»tki  Vegetation  of  The  Danish  IV ^^^^        Envtronment;  BorgesSi  and  Pauhen  • 

tf^'fr  Sonora,,  Zone  in  North  Jt^Z-';     ,   ^^  r  ?"       ^clafion  of  the  Flora  of  the 
Colgan  MdSlv-  r '  f^'''/''''  '''^  '^'•''^  ^^'"-^  of  Chill ind 

?;./ri"^*^«»«^«JS?ci^^^^^^  /A.  Floral JontrhanZTof 

jNttten  of  1898  is  Prof  K  G^Jv.  n"""''  Botany.^An  important  botanical 
•"h  general  organographv  anrf  rt? &  ^''S^^'^^Sraphy  o   Plants.    Part  I  dealinlr 

Kli^h  cnl  u^**"*"''''''"'  the  first  edition  of  whj^i,       iT^"'  second  edition  of 

OUtSf'"?  Peoples  through  ProrolhfeX  tL,!^  K"- 
St«!l„  botanical  xvnr?    "'"'*'^f.  *«»nsIatton,  has  now  been  completed. 

Jrasburger.  Noll,  Schenck  anH  '1^'°"'  "^^^       mentioned  as  follow? 

viT-'i"^«lsojm  Sfh  fr  Schimpcr:  Trx/^oo*  0/  Botany  for  Hifh  Schools 
5^Tieghem:£/g^  "jy^^^  of  the  2nd  ed.  (  89O  by  H  C  Porter  Ph 

C;';-  L^^*"  ^^orthe'fi^t%»K^'''r^^-  =  WiesneVr^L/.,,,,:  a^/pCwrji 
Inf  ^''''^•■^a/  ^ote»y  2nd  "rf  A^"  ^'^'"''"'^  of  Scientific  Botany;  L.  Trabut; 
T1J  %''  3^^.  F  AtlrlJl  Among  new  text-books  for  the  tise  of  scWs 
iXZ'^  ""i^^c^l  r^^^^  C.  R.  Barnes:  PIoTlTc 

^"d  Tauf^^^^^^  a«rfy„„r/,\,«;  Th.  Bokorny:  Text-Book 
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L.  H.  Bailey:  Lessons  with  Plants ;  J.  C.  Arthur  and  D.  T.  MacDoueal:  Living 
Plants  and  their  Properties;  W.  J.  Deal ;  Seed  Dispersal;  C.  M.  Weed :  Seed 
Tiai'ellers  —  a  study  of  methods  of  distribution  of  various  common  seeds;  A.  C. 
Seward:  Fossil  Plants^  for  stttden/s  of  botany  and  ^oloey  ^  A.  B.  Frank:  Manual 
of  Agricultural  Botany  (English  translation  by  J.  w.  Patteiaon) ;  M.  Hdlrong: 
Handbook  of  Chi-niicaf  Rtinedies  for  Piasti  Diseases ;  G.  Dragendorff :  TkeMeeUeal 
Plants  of  various  Peoples  and  Times. 

Systematic  Botany,  GeneraL-^A  recent  work  of  general  interest  relattnff  to  sys- 
tematic botany  is  the  second  edition  of  Englcr's  Syllabus  of  the  Families  of  Plants, 
which  is  based  upon  Knglcr  and  Prantl's  "Die  natilrlichcu  P Hansen famiiie it,"  with 
some  modifications  to  embody  the  results  of  moikin  iliscovcries  and  Enffler's  more 
recent  views  as  to  tlic  <  lulincs  of  classification.  The  Conjugat:c  arc  cxcTudcd  from 
the  Chlorophycca:  and  made  a  class  coordinate  with  the  latter;  the  lichens  appear 
a^ain  as  a  single  group  with  the  rank  of  a  "Nebenklassc ;"  Ginkgo  is  made  to  con- 
stitute a  class — the  Ginkgoales— coordinate  with  the  Cycadales,  Coniferae  and  Gne- 
tales:  and  the  use  of  cfialazogamy  and  porogamy  in  the  classification  of  the  angio- 
spcrms  is  abandoned.  The  important  l>ie  luiUirliclien  Pflaiiccnfamiliett  of  Englcr 
and  Prantl  has  been  advanced  during  the  year  by  the  publication  of  several  parts; 
the  Umbettifene  have  been  elaborated  by  Drude  and  the  Cornacca  by  Harms,  thus 
completing  the  treatment  of  the  Archiclilamyika'  fApetalse  and  Polypetal.-e)  ;  in- 
troductory discussions  of  (he  Pteridophyla  by  Sadcbeck,  of  the  Musci  by  C  Miillcr 

i Berlin),  and  of  the  PhallinaT  by  E.  Fisher,  have  appeared,  and  the  treatment  of  die 
lymenomycetines  by  P.  Hennings  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 
A  continuation  of  O.  Kuntze's  Re^nsio  Generum  Plantarum,  sug^sting  many 
changes  in  the  current  nomenclature,  is  of  interest  to  taxonomists.  Of  systematic 
works  having  an  unlimited  geographical  range,  some  of  the  more  important  for  the 
year  1898  are  —  F.  Stephnni :  Sttccies  Hepaticnruvi,  a  beg  in  nine:  of  the  description 
of  all  the  known  Mep.itica:  of  the  world:  O.  Warburg:  Monoinaph  of  (he  Myris- 
ticacea;  Madame  Weber- Van  Bosse :  Monograph  of  the  Caulerpas ;  E.  B,  Uline: 
A  Af anagraph  of  the  Dioscoreacecp ;  O.  V.  Darbishire:  Monograph  of  the  Hocellei; 
F.  HiKli'lir.iiid  :  The  Gctius  Cyrhitnen  ;  A.  Brand:  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Lotus  ; 
A.  Froehner :  The  Genus  Co£ca  and  its  Species;  R.  Schlcchter :  Revision  of  the 
Genus  Hohthrir,  also  a  Monograph  of  the  Disperidea ;  Fr.  Buchenau:  Luxula 
camf<cslris  and  related  S f^ecics ;K.¥rit^ch :  On  the  Taxonomy  of  the  Genus  Sorhus; 
K.  von  Kcisslcr:  The  species  of  the  Genus  Daphne  of  the  Section  Daphnanthes; 
F.  N.  Williams:  Revision  of  the  Genus  Arcnaria,  also  A  Provisional  BnumeratUm 
of  the  Species  nf  tlw  Genus  Cerastium :  A.  Enplor :  Revision  of  the  Genus  Anthurium 
Seliott;  P.  Parmentier:  Anatomical  and  Taxonomic  Researches  on  the  Roses;  H.  C. 
Irish :  //  Revision  of  the  Genus  Capsicum  tvith  special  reference  to  the  garden  varie- 
ties; G.  Massee:  Revision  of  the  Genus  Cordyceps:  C.  Wamstorf:  Contributions 
to  the  Knowledge  of  exotic  and  European  Bog-mosses;  M.  Hecg:  Contributions  on 
some  Species  'i  tlu-  Genus  Riceia:  C.  Sauvageau :  On  some  Myrioneinaceoe. 

Europe. — Among  the  principal  books  and  papers  of  the  year  relating  to  the  sys- 
tematic botany  of  Europe  may  be  mentioned — ^Ascherson  and  Graebner:  Flora  of 
the  northeast  Gerniau  L^m'lands.  (farther  East-Prussia),  also  continuations  of  their 
Synopsis  of  the  niiddle-Europcan  Flora-  Garcke :  Illustrated  Flora  of  Germany, 
(18th  cd.) ;  E.  G.  Camus:  Catalogue  of  the  spontaneous  h^rid  Plants  of  the  Euro- 
pean Flora;  Migula:  Synopsis  of  the  European  Charaee<T  (illustrations  and  des- 
criptions, with  reference  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world— an  abstract  of  his 
(l,.l)oration  of  this  group  for  Rahoiihorst's  Kryptogamen-Flora)  \  J.  Neuberger: 
Flora  of  Freiburg;  A.  X.  P.  Coutinho;  The  Monocotyledons  of  Portugal;  Th. 
Heldreich :  Flora  of  the  Isloui  of  Egine;  Ltmpricht.  in  the  Rabenhorst  Kryptoga- 
wen-J-lora  lias  completed  his  treatment  of  Amblystegium  and  lu'gun  that  i^f  Hypnum. 

Asia. —'Simc  of  the  more  important  Horistic  works  of  the  year  relating  especially 
to  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands  are— King  and  R.  Pantling:  The  Orchids  of 
the  Sikkitn- Himalaya,  a  magnificent  mnnngraph  constituting  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  AnnoJs  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta;  A.  Franchet :  Plantarum  Sin- 
ensium  Fc!oi:e  Secunda;  H.  de  Boissieu :  The  Leguminosee  of  Japan  collected  by 
M.  I'Abbi  Faurie;  J.  Freyn:  On  new  and  noteworthy  species  of  oriental  Plants; 
J.  Bommiiller:  A  Contr&nttion  to  the  Flora  of  Syria  and  Palestine:  H.  W.  Feilden: 
The  Flo7Vcnng  Plants  of  Novayo  Zemlya;  K.  Schumann:  Flora  of  Xe:c  P^t"- 
erania;  H.  Hallier:  New  and  noteworthy  Plants  from  the  Malay-Papuan  Islands; 
Racihorski:  The  Pteridophytes  of  the  Flora  of  Buitensorg  (the  first  part  of  a 
projected  convenient  systematic  guide  to  the  flora  of  the  region  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Buitcnzorg,  Java"):  H.  Christ:  Ferns  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  also, 
Perns  of  Mcngtse  (China)  :  Bar-  ni  and  Christ:  Ferns  and  Fern-allies  collected  i-t 
China  by  Rev.  Giraldi;  A.  Geheeb:  On  the  Moss-Hora  of  Nctv  Guinea  and  Borneo; 
K  MfiUer:  Bryologia  Giraldiana;  E.  Bescherelle:  Bryologia  Japonica  Suppl.  /; 
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ScSlK^^  R-dbordd:  On  ike 

Aon  have  been  published  aJso  by  B.        O  Jldt'JdSifc^^^^^  Asiatic 

^/nVc-Notable  advances  in  the  knowJedge  of  th?  A?rir;n  flo     .  u 
during  .he  year.    Part  11.  of  the  first  volume  of  flLrV^  f^^^^^^^  ^^"^ 
IkDurandand  Haiis  Scinnz  and  the  second  iLrtt  A 

Miritriahfor  flu-  Hora  of  the  CW^Lvc  aoD^^^^^^  Wildcnan's 
W,  P.  Hiern's  Catalogue  of  the  AfricV*  t'.f^  l'^!^  also  the  second  part  of 

,n  tSsj^r.   Other  jSUS^of  i^^??rtanJr  daS^^^  f''"''?''' 
published  by  Engler.  SchinzrOiels  Gurkr  Gihl    H.i  L     c      ^1^'"'  been 
Sch6nland.  E.  G  Baker,  and  Rendle  ^'  SchJechter,  Schmidle, 

MS:fcmin«S^^^^^  San,on„   Inlands;  K. 

papers  hean't^  ura?tffb1;S>iig»ri  »  ^"1>t^er»» 

B^S^tuTt?rrer^;j  fnal  voI«me  of  nr.uon  and 

Intheeotiw  work  4.ifo      cicTfre  descX^       d  'r^°*=^"^ 

«vi5«l  m  accordance  with  the  rules  adooted  hv  .h.  r^^^^^         r^}     "omendatore  is 

Association  for  the  Advancemen  of  S?taL^  '^'^  American 

;^'lies.  etc.  is  intended  to  expres?  as  .J^f^f*^?       -f  «^  <:lasses. 

latest  advances  of  knowledge  Keard  trtLir  L^.'T^^^      '  'he 

iS.S^  Sargent's  cIaboratri"4  V^V°r/^^^^  ^'^^ 

4e  Cooifera  has  appeared    Of  the  nJn/rc  «>nclnding  the  treatment  of 

f^tam-  of  the  NorthXerican  contfneKd  l/l^  •  ^'^"^  '"'i^*'"^      ^''^  systematic 

mcntioned-I.  Urban  •    5vmLS  S/       °"'Iying  islands,  the  following  may  be 

ffl^s.  the  beginn-ng  ofChatIs  1  ru„cla,r.c„ta   Flora:  Indian  (l^. 


aJffff  Ahcc  Eastwood  -  SludietV    1  n  Vail:  ,«  f/,^  .4jc/«./.,-. 

The jPofyMate  i„  Pittier4  /"w  /^'Wc/;  J  Donnell  Smith: 

I'^'n  Guatemala  and  oih^  rl..,   ,  "'"'^  . '  '^'^  C<7j/arifr;/j«,   Undescribed  Plantt 

Zk'A'r"         j!^t<1/K       ''A-  /' 

of  Mexico,  exclusive  nf  iZ  r  Catalogue  of  North  American  Plants 

S^i-v  American  Gra^sT  A  rI^'''""'  ^/yP^ogams;  G.  V.  Nash:  New  or  Note. 

ZJ!"^'' American  Species  of  nifJLnl^'  T"        Kearney,  Jr.:      /?rf.xtan  o/ 

■'ly 'imcncan  Lcmuaccce  Occurri\,„  K  ,/^fi/^'J^°^P^^-  -'i  K^'z-ision  of  the 
Z  lf''"^"""^  ^'^derThc  Ge^^ li.^^^^  "^^'^"'^  "f  Cacti  Com- 

Ifel'Z-  h^^tlJea^^^^^  Beadle  :. v....  on 
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America,  the  principal  zn-'Fasciett  123  of  Martiu^  Flora  BrasUientis,  consisting 

of  a  continuatuin  of  the  trtatincnl  of  the  Orchidaccrc  by  A.  Cogniaux ;  J.  Arecha- 
valcta :  Tlw  Grasses  of  Uruguay  book  of  553  pages)  and  also  a  continuation  of 
the  flora  of  Uruguay :  A.  Sodiro:  Planter  Ecuadorcusxs  I.  (descriptions  contributed 
by  Gilg.  Schumann,  HaUit-r,  Liiulau.  and  Pilgcr)  ;  R.  Chodat :  Plaut<v  Hasslcriana 
(from  I'araguay)  ;  U.  iiicronytnus :  iiauta-  Stubclta}t(r  Xoicc;  11.  il.  Rusby:  An 
linumcratiou  of  the  Plants  Collected  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  in  South  America  1SS3-86; 
C.  DeCandoUe:  Piperaceei  holiziaucc,  also,  Piperacea  Sodiroana;  K.  Keller;  On 
Central  and  South  Atneriean  Hypcrica  of  Herb.  Hauniense;  L.  Radlkofer:  New 
Species  of  Sapindacccc  from  South  America;  11.  Chri.st :  Perns  Collected  in  tr.c  Lower 
Basin  of  the  Amazon  by  Dr.  J.  iluber;  K.  Miiller  hai.  described  many  new  mosses 
from  Brazil ;  A.  W.  Evans:  An  Enumeration  of  the  HepatUtt  Collected  by  John  B. 
Hatcher  in  Southern  Patagonia;  H.  Rehm:  ContrU>utions  to  the  Fungiu-Flora  of 
South  America. 

Botanical  Societies.— T\\t  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America  was  held  in  Boston  Aujgust  19  and  ao,  1898,  under  the  presidency  of  N.  L. 
Britton.   The  address  of  the  retiring  President,  J.  M.  Coulter,  was  upon  The  Origin 

of  Gymnospcrms  and  the  Seed  Habit.  Nine  papers  were  read.  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  L.  M.  Underwood;  Vice-President, 

B.  L.  Robinson;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Hollidc;  Secretary,  G.  F.  Adeinson;  Cbundllors, 

C.  E.  Bessey  and  W.  P.  Wilson. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  held  in  Boston  August  22-27,  1898,  with  W.  G.  Farlow  as  Vice- 
President  and  Chairman  of  section  G  (botany)  and  £.  F.  Smith  as  Secretary.  Fifty- 
six  papers  were  read,  including  a  few  by  title  only.  The  subject  of  Vice-President 
Farlow's  address  was:  Tl:e  Cimeepii^in  of  Species  as  Affected  by  Recent  In:estiga- 
Hons  on  the  Fungi.  For  the  ensuing  year,  C.  R.  Barnes  was  elected  Vice-President 
and  Chairman  of  the  section.  W.  A.  Kellerman,  Secretary. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  "Botanical  Club"  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  section  of  botany, 
twelve  papers  were  read.  As  officers  for  the  succeeding  year,  the  following  were 
chosen:  President*  B.  D.  Halsted;  Vice-President,  F.  H.  Knowlton;  SecreUry, 
Stewardson  Brown. 

"The  Society  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology"  held  its  first  scientific  meet- 
ing^ with  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  and  the  afiiliated  societies  at  Cornell 
Uniyerstty,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  December  a8  and  29,  1897.  Its  second  meeting,  also  in 

conjunction  with  the  societies  mentioned,  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  December  28  and  29,  1898.  The  officers  for  1898  were:  Presi- 
dent, W.  G.  Farlow;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  M.  Macfarlanc,  G.  F.  Atkinson;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, W.  F.  Ganong.  Dr.  Farlow's  presidential  address  was  entitled, 
Pecifltarities  of  the  Distribution  of  Marine  Alg(t  in  North  Amcnca.  Tiie  officers 
of  the  society  for  1899  are:  President,  J.  M.  Macfarlane;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  F. 
Atkinson.  D.  P.  Penhallow ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  F.  Ganong. 

The  1898  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenee  'ras 
held  m  Bristol.  Prof.  F.  O.  Bower  delivered  the  presidential  address  b^bre  the 
section  of  botany,  dealing  principally  with  the  matter  of  Alternation  of  Generatims 
m  plants. 

Botanic^  Gardens. — Much  progress  has  been  made  during  1898  in  the  dcve'ap- 
ment  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  which  is  destined  to  become  an  impor  ant 
factor  in  the  botanical  activities  of  America  and  of  the  world.  Ground  was  brc  cen 
earhr  m  the  year  for  the  Museum  Building  and  the  close  of  the  year  finds  the  g  eat 
edifice,  which  is  four  .•stories  in  height  and  has  a  frontage  of  about  304  feet,  ne  riy 
complete  in  outline.  Ground  has  been  broken  also  for  the  first  and  largest  of  the 
proposed  horticultural  houses. 

Plans  ha\'e  been  outlined  during  the  year  for  the  museum  and  eonsenratorie  in 
the  Koyal  Botamcal  Gardens  in  Dahletp  near  Berlin.  Miss  Anne  H.  Cruikshank  las 
given  £15.000  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  botanical  garden  in  Old  A  er- 
deen.  Scotland. 

iVrrro/o^v.— The  necrological  list  for  1898  includes  the  botanists  Ferdinand  C  hn, 
Anton  Kerner  von  Manlaun,  Axd  Biytt.  FT  W.  R.  Suringar.  Leopold  Krug,  Frat  -ol* 
Uay.  J.  M.  C.  Lange.  Kmil  Fiek,  Emil  Schmidt.  Karl  Noldecke,  Sven  Borvr^'  m. 
Cav.  Guiseppc  Gibelli,  T.  Caruel.  Ch.  Kaurin,  E.  Lewis  Sturtcvant  and  G.  H.  H  Jcs. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  year  1898  has  been  one  of  much  act  ntj 
and  substantial  progress  in  all  lin<-  of  botanical  investigation,  and  the  cont  bli- 
tions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  have  been  numerous  and  valuable. 

BOUNTIES  car  EXPORTS  are  granted  by  some  governments  for  the  purpo  ol 
erwouragtng  the  producti<)n  and  exportation  of  certain  articles  of  comn^  -ce. 
ir^'A^J^r  of   July    24,    1897,    in    one    of    its   cl  ses 

El  u  A  ^issessmctn  of  additional  duty  upon  imported  mercha  lise 

Which  had  received  a  bounty  from  the  cotmtiy  of  production.  In  ■  der 
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^"^^l^in^^sl^^Z^til^^  °f       United  States 

by  the  several  governmente.  'xh^Peportr^^^^^  entTnT?. /V"  ^""'"i."  ^^^nl^ 
ud  1  summary  of  thefa*  contents  was  published  in  t£  f  .T''?^|P'-y  department 
Reports  for  December  1S98.  The  following  s  the  II,? -^'^'"^  Consular 
in  regard  to  which  the  consuls  or  otherSLatic  nfflrlrc**^  countries  and  colonics 
no  enactments  or  ordinances  conferrhK  soecraTtrf^^^^  reported  that  there  were 
merchandise:  Barbadoes.  Belgi  m  fifitSh  HoS^^  r^?"^  "P^J?  ^^^^^  of 
Mucan  Republic.  Ecuador.  Leeward  IsLnds   Mo^^^^^  Colombia.  Do- 

Smioa  Society  inlands,  Sweden  and  Nomav    ?2£^l/^^^  Russia. 
Some  of  these  countries,  however,  ini>eX  Sula^^/*"'' ■  T"^*^^'-^  '  Venezuela 
akin  to  the  granting  of  bounties.    TTw  mnil  7^  certain  industries  by  methods 

drawbacks  or  rebates  of  the  exci^ein  S        ""f "  ""^•'''^'^  ^he  graming  of 

ported.  Thus  in  Belgium  if  a  manufacturer  .;'  of  certain  products  whfch  are  ex- 
ganment  that  frorS  3.850  cJo  poSids  of  b^lt""?^^^^^^^  the  excise 

wet  sugar  each  year,  he  is  cr^it^A^tU  ^"'^^^       produces  2,204,600  of  raw 

rate  of  $8.68  for\vcry  3$^  rJT^^  °f  "^^ncy  eqiJ  vale^t  tol 

i»kiIS|rams  of  bw7sfgar'T?dacfd^Th1"'f  •^^"^"'"ed.  or  45  fr^«  f^'eJSrJ 
m  m  report  from  SSSia'^  s^ows  that  5^^^  "^<>  on  AugJisT  i? 

teoneqwrts.  the  excise  duty^s  Je^2i?i*iL'^*'*  establishini  boun 

exjwandthegoveniment  re  mbur^^^  merchandise  destined  fSr 

dnbcspaid  on  the  materials  u^  iL  tx^-    ^^^P  °^  products  for  the  cuQfftm« 

"Stems  duties  in  5^  S  of  ^dd  s  fcr'  '"^l" ^^"Z"/^'  "There  is  also  a  rebate  of  ^Tl 
the  tax  on  the  manuWe  of  whiskev  I'  ^i'^'^  g'^^P"  I"  Norway  and  Sweden 
gjrt  In  S,..eden  drawbacks  a  e  al^JwJd  onf^^^^^^  "'^'^'^'^>'     desti^  d  fo? 

wWeorm  part  from  imported  raw  rnai^n^u  T*  ™"owing  articles  manufactured  in 
J'rt^:  Sugar,  chocolate  candy  Tread  m'i!  "''f"  ^''"'^  destined  fS  eS 

.Th^^SL^^^r.?!^^^^^  export.  Nicaragua  and 


rgentine  Republic. 


ith  h^"^  ^"i^        theLder  he  ritt      ««<^ttv«  POwer  wUl  deliver  a  certt 

»»ily  wholesale  price  of  suJ?rri2?i?'°**'7'"'  ^"h- 

.f^i  CArgentme  currency)  oer  to  ^^^^"d  a  certain  point 

?c,nh  .^gJ^2J,S-4^  ceJ/s  ^f/r  r'J.'lfe  ^^rants  fu^r 

^  root  suMr  »s,  such  as  yield  at  Ual*  .ii?    ^  POunds)  for  raw 

JJ»yeld.  from  65  to  98  per  fent  ii  Iht  ^!     ^".T'  ^^at  is.  when  Se  raw 

^o^.m'^;  ''^^^^olniT  u^^^^^  s"«ar  or  from  65  to^ 


the  le„ri '♦i^"  tcijograms  (no  pounds  *  «>unty  of 

••»»and  refini  the  Netherlands  S^ri  ?    "^7  destined  for  ex- 

'^""rded  to  iufl*"8?^»-  The  gran?  s  ni'SiSi^  ^"'V'*^  ^'"^"^'"8  of  'counties 

JOWi^Ti  See  Fbench  i  ,^         granting  export  bount  es. 

'  was  founded  m  175)4,  ia  non-iee- 
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tarian  but  closely  aflU.atcd  with  tl-  C-gre^^^^^^^^ 

only.  Since  1885  the  president  ha.  "  \^ j "^^^^  Tht  officm  of  instnictioii  mwi- 
adminisiration  the  <^o»ie8«  5*;!Ji^i^^^  140;  senior., 

ber  about  32  ;  the  student  f "~^'^Vhe  cX  iovemed  by  hfty-four  trustees 
61;  special  students  6:  total  383    T^J^  u^^^  About  one- 

and  ^r.eers.    The  bou.id  ''^.'"'^'^^'^'^'^^^^^^^  is  not  spccializa- 

halt  the  college  course  graduate  instrucHon  is 

tion,  opportunities  are  attorded  (p' 2"^'^^^^  and  dedioate.l  the 

«ven.   m  ig«  the  college  cc  cbrated^^^^^^^^^  Massachusetts,  it 

Walker  Art  Budding,  donated  by  tlu  u  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and 

is  a  rectangular  building  of  gran.te  Cox.  Another 

has  interior  decorations  by  Messrs.  'Y^V  c  Searies  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Searles.  was 
building,  given  in  the  name  of  t      >>te  Mrs^  \or  the^4itific  <^^^  It  is  » 

recently  erected  at  »  cos^.-^^/^.'^l^^i  ^tvi^^f  brick  ami  rtone.  a^d  contains  lecture 
three-story  building.  tn  E'«f,^''^tJ^*"  „f  ]      ^^^^^  bequest  of  $100,- 

^«;^:'fre^rr^T!ir^^ 

for  "the  advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  among^y>  an<^  hc^^^  , 
Of  obedience,  reverence  disc.plmc.  ^^'^f  P*^f '  'f'^^,^^^         regular  military  drill.  C: 
Christian  manliness."   The  boys         ,^  Z  lfr^lJ^'l^^^^^  f. 
There  are  ..850  officers  and  35.000  b°y^.,»^,^iJ^"i^tt  a^^  l«  companies 

of  America  there  arc  SS©  companies  with  25.000  l»ys.  ana  m  r- 

''bVaDFOKD  is  one  of  the  most  imporunt  '-""factv^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
is  situated  in  the  West  Ruling  of  Yorkshire  on  »  tnl>m^^^^^^      ^'^^^^j  States  ha. 
an  estimated  population  in   h<p  of  the  American  Consul  dated 

for  many  years  been  very  ^^^PO^^^'"-,      ^ J^^^Pf  L^IJ^^  from  Brad- 

tops.   The  exports  durmg  the  year  Upon  the  passage 

Dlained  bv  the  ant  cipation  and  realization  of  the  Lwngiey  ^^'J*"" 
Snheoei  measure  Leral  of  the  former  exports  were  discontuuied. 

BRAINE,  n.xNMPt.  I.vwuKSrE,  Roar-Admiral       S.  >^  '/^Vly "^^ 

lyn.  New  York.  January  30..1898    He  was         «  ^ew Jwk  C.t^  the  tombard- 
was  aooointed  n.ul  hii)man  in  1846,  and  the  next  year  took  part  '"/"^^U  saw 
ment  orvera  Cm..    In  the  Civil  War.  besides  perfor.n.np  blockade  ^^^^^ 
Srv  ce  in  the  engagements  at  Hatteras  W  ''^^^s  ^aswelf  at^d  F^^^^^^^ 
nock  River,  and  Sewell  s  Point.   Through  bravery  he  if  SJJ^e^S^^  « 
in  1863.  and  was  at  the  fall  of  Richmond  two  years  later.   He  became  captam 
187s,  commodore  in  1885,  and  rear-admiral  in  1887.  . 

BBAZII-.  the  largest  republic  of  South  America,  comprises  ['^^""^y ^^""^^Sm 
federal  district  who^  total  area  has  been  (1890  officially  f,f  "J^^I^^^^^^'nio^hS 
square  miles,  and  whose  population,  according  to  the  cen^u  |^  ^i,;V^;,'^eas  being 
16.100,000.  Amazonas  and  Matto  Grosso  are  the  two  ^a^^  ,hi^}2st  oomd^^  there 
respectively  732.460  and  532.708  square  miles  ;  they  are  a^^o  the  least  pop^^^  ■ 
being  an  average  of  less  than  one  person  to  each  f^ve  ^qnarc  n  il  -MH 
has  the  most  inhabitants,  3.184.000.  The  population  is  ^^"P^^^  ';\i^;P'i;ere  are 
there  are  over  42  to  the  square  mile,  except  m  the  federal  'j'^^'^J^t^^^^  of 

about  i.ooo  to  the  square  mile.    The  capital  is  Rio  do  Janeiro,  the  jpopulatjon^^ 

which  in  1892  was  522.031 ;  Other  important  cities  ^'•'^,^2,'"^,  jP^aS^^oi))  Para- 
buco  (190.000),  SanPaulo  (i«.oopf.  Belem  (65.000).  Pj^^^^^^^^  p,,to 
hyba  (40,000),  Maranh.ao    38,000),  Ceara  (35.ooo),  Pelotas  (30,00o;^uro 
?22.000).'  The  inhabitants  in  the  seaports  are  chiefly  ^t^X^^" 
ite  northern  provinces  are  to  a  great  cxtc;it  Indians,  while  tl'>^  "^f/^^^ 
ous  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Bahia.  Pernambuco.  and  xMmas.  /'""[J'f^^']^; :  "nigSion 
of  860.991  entered  Brazil  from  1871  to  1892.    Sin«  the  ^^^^^y^'^^^l^  fTiAi', 
thnnigh  Santos,  Victoria,  and  Rio  dc  Janeiro  has  been:  .'»92,  86,513 .  l^JJl^^ 
63,294  ;  189s.  164.371;  1896.  157.948.  The  imm.jrat.on  of  ^^e  last  named  ^ 
included^.324  Italians,  24,154  Portuguese,  and  11.366  ^^'l'l^f',^''A^^ 
In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  there  are  fifteen  colonies,  with  a  total  o/.IO^O?'  tSj  immi- 
occupying  1.389,690  acres,  of  which  543,743  acres  are  under  settled 
^i£^c^teni«  %o  de  Janeiro  ia  1897  immbered  44»»S.  a  majority  of  whom  setue 
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in  Minas-Geraes.  It  was  stated  that  21  afir  of  tUt>m  .  ., 

received  some  kind  of  ^^sist^nTc  T^fl^^^^^^^  SSS/^*^ 
fei.  Various  naUons  xvere  represented  as  follows-    Italv  «««  females  14.. 

Spam.  7.253;  Germany.  420;  kaa^  xa-  S'lS^  'isSi  A^^'"^^  '  7.423; 
Austria.  132;  other  countrie^,  329  ^  '         ^""'■•"'a.  219;  France,  215; 

GovernmHt.~.Eaeh  of  the  old  provinces  now  constitutes  a  State  h,c 
0!  imposing  export  dut  es.  and  is  administor,.,!      ;»o  L  ^late,  has  the  power 

encc  from  the  Federal  goiernm^t  °T  ^'^P^"'^  '^'^hout  interfer- 

tbe  execution  of  Federal  lawrThrSSionn^  P"blic  order  and 

import  daties.  rates  of  po.*Tp^^  ^aLs  ind  i^nf^'^'^f'  '^K'H'^tes  upon  matters  of 
SS^sdta,.  whidi  uai'Sop  cdTnVcb^an^  ^if^**^--  According  to 

vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  fn.,r  v^.?-'  1^  '  •  ^'^eciitive  authority  is 
must  be  a  native  of  the  coJ^t^yrmust  is  oi^^^^^^^  ^  """^^''^T  ^^^"'^^  He 

be  "related  by  blood  or  marriiw  fn  t£  fi^.t  nr  .Z".  ^'  f  """'  ^"^  "Ot 

dent  or  vice-president.  oTtTcuhe   whn  w       "j^"."^  S^^K""*^^'  actual  presi- 

«» he  fe  ineligible  fi  U  c  ensuing  te,^    The'o^efiH^.^  ^  ''^  "^ntH" 

of  hi.  functions  by  a  cabinet  w  di  i^^ot  ri^fn^«!?u  ^^^^  assm^d  m  the  exercise 
he  appoints  to  the  followig  s^x  deok^^^^^^^  """inters  of  which 

public  instruction;  foreign  affair?  Sfdn.trT         ^''"^ncc;  justuc,  tl,c  interior,  and 
•Mrine.  He  also  app^  ms  "wtlf ^"^  P"blic  works ;  war 
J««e  Federal  Trib'mal  and  tL  c  iplZanc  /e^^^  «f  Su^ 

adlhonty  over  the  army  and  naV  '^Tl  ^  PreSS^rn/^^^^^  highest 
bcpnnmg  N'ovcmber  15,  1898.  jvas  Senhnr  DoTm  F  i        Republic  for  the  term 

The  legislative  aathiri^lS^Kef  ,  nnn  .  Campos  Salles. 

a  CiMinber  of  Deputies  Th7!^^n?r  h^'^^  Congress  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and 
Slite««i  the  Fcderd  diit'rictT  e  ecud  ^rS?v?L^s\"'^  ^^'^^'^^  ^'■^^  -"h 
r«rnn«  even- three  years.  The  deSVwaS  LmW  ^T''^^  ;  one-third 
by  direct  vote,  the  proportion  iinfru^tL  .  m  number,  are  elected  for  three  years 
I'ut  no  State  is  repSed  by  kss^han  lou'r  dcomres°"V?  T'^  ^0  °oo  inhabitams.' 
«g representatives:  Minas  Gerae.  ^7  ■  So  pTin  ^  ^1?^  S  atcs  have  the  follow- 
Jwiro.  17;  Pemambuco.  i-rRio  GrMde  do  ?n  \f  V^'^^^^^  ^2;  Rio  de 

!0   No  member  of  Coneress  in-,v  IhSS  '  Federal  district 

;^ry,diploniatic.  or  in^S  by  hw  ^ndhcT^Zn  y'""''^'  ^"^^  as  is  S«: 

^^^coated  with  any  cc^npany  subsidized  bv  ?h  J  l        '"^'"^er  of  the  cabinet  or  be 
m  or  more  yoars  of  age  a?c  legal  vote^  i^LS?  mj^^"^    ^^'.^  ^^'^'^^^"^  t^'enty- 
beggars,  and  ecdcsiastics^der  '^f^^P'.  ^^'"^1  •'^cV- 

The  const  tutinn  rfi.^.  iu    ^      >ows  of  obedience. 

?i  rcpubl.ca;'X„2Sf«3?roV^^^^^^^  °^  State  be  on  the  ha.is 

^  and  iSdidal  bSndS '^The  lote^^  exectitive,  leg! 

Jfoary  appointive.  There  are  nt,  Z^?  '^"^  legislators  are  elective,  but  the 
^  are  elected.  Both  for  diil  Inli  . '"•'^g'strates  and  justices  of  he  peaci 
second  instance;  there  is  a  cSJil      a     "i"^'  l"'"'^  ^''^  '^'^'""ts  of  first  and 

P^^^  Court  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ^^P'"'      '^"^  '^^^'^^  of  c^^h  State  and  a  si- 

f*^-cni:e   1891  ,8^ 

  2».S92,4^     2^.i8o.ai9  29i.3uSg 

fc«   1895  1806 

 ^•^tl  ^^^^-^zi 

370,Wl,34i      375.691^  303t4O3,9i4 

feiti^e-  

^     339^7.000 


>  «  •  »  L 
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n^.onths  of  1897.  and  23.302.261  Oiilreb  less  than  the  r£">P\VhIlf^of 

mnnths  of  1806    The  internal  revenue  receipt*  for  the  tirst  nait  oi  loyjs  anu  inc 

tw«  nrecedinTvea^  5,0^4.  U4  n-ilrcis;  1897.  6,659.984  milrc.s :  1890, 

Finance. 

P^per"money  in  circulation'  March  '31,  i897  *  * '  ^J^'^^j^ 

Bank  notes   *.  i!  J !  i  '.! 1  274!278.o8i 

Floating  debt..     6,893.500 

Guaranteed  debts   

T«t,i   V  ^^^J^ 

U^^^:jw'^'iih,MS  loan  (i3.7X<M»o)  34.i88>gi6 

Total   1.976^.733 

On  the  foreien  debt  the  rate  of  interest  varies  from  4       cent,  to  a'A  per  cent., 

and 


niilrcis  which  at  par  iS  wortn  27  pence    mc  luu.^i.i.  w«  ^^^.^^  ...... .  ^..^  - 

duction  rV  orced  "urrencv  until  it  had  sunk  to  6  pence,  t.  c.  100  gold  mil reis  were 
wS  iso  in  paper.    In  1888  the  paper  milreis  was  st.ll  at  par  (27  pence  or  $0.5462). 
W%3lned  so  that  in  Tune  1898  it  was  worth  $0,147:  it  h.is  a  long  way  to  travel 
rf^^r  "o  re^ch       dciired  valuation  o£  18  pence,  or  $0.3653.    BrazJ  adopted  the 

^"Af^yind  N^v^^ln  1897  the  standing  army  numbered  .8.160  men.  including 
ahoiu  4(WO  officS;  these  comprised:  40  battalions  of  infantry,  with  i  transport 
Smpani^nd  o?e%^  14  Wments  of  cavalry:  6  regiments  of  horse 

artXn-  and  6  battalion,  of  foot  artillery:  2  pioneer  battalions  of  e"Kjn5'^«-  ^mce 
l87S  service  in  the  army  has  been  compulsory ;  three  years  are  required  m  the  active 
arofy  and  three  in  the  reserve.    About  ao,000  men  constitute  the  police  force. 
T^t  the  beginning  of  1898  the  na^T  was  reported  to  consist  1?  thirtcla^s  bat^^^^^ 


torpedo  boats,  and  small  vcaccte  craii.    «  was  ueem^u  ...x.  ..^.^ 

cruisers.  8  destroyers.  2  port-defense  vessels.  6  f^rst-cla^s  torpedo  boats,  and  2  sub 
Srinc  boats  of  the  Goubet  type.    The  cruiser  ^-H'^'rantc  Al^eusall,  which  ^ 
buildimr.  and  the  second-class  cruiser  Amasonas  (3,600  tons)  w.rc  sold  to  tne 
United  States  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war.  /he  followrnig 
gives  the  classifications  and  displacement  of  some  of  the  larger  vessels:  KUKhueio 
and  .'J  dc  Maio,  third-class  battleships.  5.700  and  4-950  tons  respectively  (these  ncs- 
sels  are  English  built,  were  completed  in  1884  and  1885.  are  double  turreted.  and 
arc  protected  with  a  steel-faced  belt  of  armor  having  a  maximum  thickness  ot  n 
inches)  :  Almirautc  Tamandarc  (Iniilt  in  Brazil  in  1890)  and  Barrozo  (D"»Mn 
England  in  1896),  second-class  cruisers,  4735  and  3.600  tons  respectively:  f^fM/flWW 
Consiani,  third-class  cruiser,  2,75©  tons.  The  naval  compK  ncnt  compn>e  ai)om 
S.Qoo  officers  and  men.  There  are  five  naval  arsenals  at  RiO  ae  Janeiro,  mma,  rar*, 
Pernambuco,  and  Ladario  de  Matto  Grosso.  ,  ^        .      a  ^„ui. 

Industries  and  Commeret.—Ahhough  but  a  small  portion  of  Brazil  is  under  cuin 
vation,  it  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country;  it  has  immense  "S?"*^?*^* 
forests  and  mines,  both  of  which  are  yet  but  little  worked,  and  manufactunng  rao^ 
tries  are  increasing.   Coffee  is  the  chief  product  and  other  important  ones  *T*  "zjlj' 
tobacco,  cotton,  rubber,  timber,  cacao,  mate,  nuts.  The  Sutc  of  £f  ^"^2^^^^  Vr'-' 
nent  for  its  sugar  production  and  in  1849  yielded  3,458.297  vagi  (175 
pounds)  :  in  Pernambuco  are  about  30  sugar  factories  showing  an  average  capaciij  " 
about  160  tons  of  cane  a  day.   The  cattle  industry  flourishes  in  Rio  Grande  ' 
cattle  killed  in  1895  numbered  280,000;  in  1896,  215.000;  in  1897.  320^.  There  arc  in 
this  State  tanneries,  breweries,  canning  factories,  and  evaporators.  The  proauciionw 
rum  and  alcohol  is  increasing.   The  following  tigures  regarding  the  conee  mausuy 
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«cfe  reported  by  United  States  Gmsnl-General  Seeger,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

JlUKjQ,  1698: 

Rio  de  Janeiro^  per  railroad,  ship  and  in  transit.  *  598,949,428  pounds 

Saoios   812,142,408  " 

Vktoria  (esdmated)   52,800,000  *' 

Bahia  (estimated)   33,000,000  ** 

Ceira  (estimated;   2,640,000  " 

Total   >*499bS3i*8i36  pounds 

SUpocats  to  lordgn  countries  were  as  follows: 

^"Dpt..   :70,233,77<S  powids 

United  States   625,746,116  *' 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   19,707,600  " 

U  Plau  r^ion,  etc  , .       13.402,356  " 

Total   1,429,107,948  pounds 

At  an  averaec  price  of  $8.75  a  bag  (60  kilos.,  132  pounds)  this  export  was  valued 
>t  $96,450,716.  During  the  three  calendar  years  preceding  1898  the  coffee  export  was 
at  follows: 

1895.  1896.  1897. 

From  Santos   3,554.(^  bags   4,156.567  S.621,762 

"   Rio  de  Janeiro   2,763,720    "     2,784.958  4.066,734 

Vi^wtt   307.438    "       273.25s  372.221 

Bafcfct...   264.775    "       260.981  292,480 

Ceart   20,202    "         6,000  6.568 

T«al   6,910331  bags  7*418^761  ,10,359.765 

TIk  nnnber  of  bags  for  the  year  ending  June  30  1898.  was  11,360,173.  The  great 
incresH'  in  production,  shown  by  these  tigurcs,  was  brought  about  by  an  immense 
"^"■'^^e  .in  the  areas  given  to  coffee  cultivation.  As  a  result  prices  fell  heavily  in 
1098.  bringing  great  discouragement  to  the  planters.  The  crop  for  1898-99  is 
we  to  be  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  official  estimate  being 
7fiOltfioo  bags  and  the  comnicrcial  estinuitc  9,000,000. 

Coal  is  mined  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  the  output  in  1895  was  11.012  tons;  in  1896, 
w'^ir'k'  ^^i°<is  Geraes  there  are  six  prominent  gold  mines ;  five  are  controlled 
m  at'  *'*!pP*"'*5  on*  by  a  French  company.  Bahia  also  possesses  gold  and. 
iBadaition.  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  mnnpancse.  mercury,  and  other  mineral.^;. 
Uiamonds  are  found  in  Brazil,  but  their  exploitation  is  not  as  remunerative  as  it 
'^as  formerly. 

.\bout  100.000  milreis  arc  invested  in  ihi  cotton  factories  of  Brazil,  of  which  there 
about  15s,  43  of  them  being  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  35  in  Mmas 

in  ,  g'P""""'""  eniplnytd  nnmbcr  ^oo.ooo.  There  arr  lrir^.u-  wnulen  factories 
in  severa^  States  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  two  large  flour  mills  and  a  silk  mill. 
Riof  A  A^c'^^  cottee,  sugar,  cacao,  rubber,  and  products  of  the  herds  of 
coal  fl*"  J  il  *  principal  imports  are  cotton,  woolens,  iron  and  machinery, 
ai.  nour  aiid  other  provisions,  wines  and  spirit.s.  Import  duties  are  very  high, 
wnctimes  being  from  So  to  120  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imports:  nn  tooU. 

annery,  agricultural  iini)leiIUTlt<;    Ptr     iht^  ta-v        email    hut  ic  v#tv  hioli  r>n  «niri 


M 
H 


tna- 


tcta 

ports  uinrci 

^^^ng  and  Co'ini.uv.icalioiis.— In  1805  the  merchant  marine  of  Brazil  comprised 
r^t^i"'"^  tJ^^^^  ""^^  tonnage  of  75.283,  and  285  sailing  vessels  with  a  total 
t  astir  ?    i'^  ^"  ^'="'"*>**'"  '896,  there  came  into  force  a  law  requiring  all 

thf  Rr5  ?-    ^a  ^^  vessels  to  be  Brazilian.  Companies  cngagiog  in  such  traffic  under 


toul  for  1^  ^^^'^7  tons;  at  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  207 'vessel 
In  &  fci^i'^lS-^  '^'  .U.nn;igc,  4.162.503.  


In  1806  n    .•r"^'-'-"-  .'  '/  i  .  i'>nnagc,  4,102,503. 
of  con^r i  -^"      railways  had  a  total  mileage  of  8,086;  S.403  miles  were  in  process 
lines  in  ^        ^^1^^         «»nrey,  and  8,440  miles  were  to  be  surveyed.  Of 
operation,  1,832  nUes  were  Union  Unes,  3,000  mUes  under  control  of  the 
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States,  2,259  were  subvenliuncd.  and  995  non-subventioned.  Upon  the  capital  of 
most  railways  constructed  the  government  has  giiaranlecd  intcro-^t  usually  at  six 
or  seven  per  cenu  At  the  beginning  of  1895  Union  linei>  had  cost  in  all  257,674,937 
tnilreis,  and  the  deficit  paid  out  of  the  Federal  treasury  had  amounted  to  11,118,481 

inilrcis.    A  law  which  auihori/td  t!u'  leasing  of  government  railways  was  pronu:I 

fated  in  December  iSyO.  1  he  following  .^tali^lics  on  Brazilian  railways  are  taken 
rom  the  extensive  report  of  Mr.  Frank  D.  Hill.  United  Stales  Coosul  at  Santos, 
muU  r  (late  of  December  20,  1897.  On  December  31,  iSg/b,  the  ioUowtng  railway  lines 
were  open  to  trallic  and  in  process  of  building : 

UtvltT 

Railway-^.  Open  to  tratfic.  Construction. 

Federal  government  lines   1.982  miles 

Subventioncd  lines  (subject  to  government  inspection)  2,430  "  3,699 

Lines  not  subventioned                                               990    "  384 

Lines  operated  by  the  Sute   3,360    "  880 

Total  *   8^662  miles  4,963 

The  efTective  capital  of  the  1.982  miles  of  government  lines  was  324,733.121  milreis 
(paper),  or  $45,462,637  in  United  States  currency.  In  1895  the  telegraph  lines  had 
a  total  inileage  of  10,143,  with  21.936  miles  of  wire  and  289  officers;  the  receipts 
for  1897  were  estimated  in  milreis  at  3,600,000  and  the  expenditures  at  9,844.723. 
In  1893  there  were  2.826  post-offices. 

Religion  and  F.ducation. — Under  the  Empire  the  State  church  was  Roman  Catholic, 
but  under  the  Uepublic  Church  and  State  are  separate  and  all  faiths  are  granted 
cqaal  toleration  ;  tin  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  however,  receive  appropriations  from  the 
government.  The  ratio  of  Catholics  to  non-Catholics  in  the  State  of  Rio  dv  Janeiro 
is  about  100  to  i.  'Brazil  constitute^  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a  metropolitan 
archbishopric,  the  scat  of  which  is  at  Bahia,  11  suffragan  hi^hops,  12  vicars-general, 
and  2,000  curates.   For  the  private  instruction  of. the  clergy  there  are  11  seminaries.' 

Public  tinstruction  is  classified  as  primary,  secondar>-,  or  preparatory  ;  and  scien- 
tific, or  superior.  Primar>'  instruction,  which  is  free  but  not  compulsory  in  the 
States  is  controlled  by  State  and  municipal  .-luthoriiies  and  in  the  Federal  district  by 
the  municipality.  Few  reliable  data  on  public  instruction  from  the  States  have  been 
obtainable,  but  in  1S80  it  wa-  officially  reported  that  the  public  and  private  primary 
schools  numbered  7,5Cx)  ami  the  pupils  in  attendance  300.000.  Secondary  schools  are 
private  or  arc  controlled  by  the  Slates,  ami  two.  known  jointly  a'-  the  N'ational  Gym- 
nasium, are  under  the  management  oi  tlie  central  government ;  this  Gymnasium  con- 
fers a  de^rree.  Superior  education  is  directed  by  the  Federal  government;  it  con- 
sists, in  p.'.rt,  of  four  law,  two  medical,  one  polytechnic,  one  naval,  and  four  mili- 
tarj-  schools,  and  a  school  of  mines.  In  i8<x)  there  were  in  attendance  at  these 
schools  2,916  students.  There  is  a  Lyceum  of  .'\rts  and  Trades  having  about  2,300 
students,  and  five  other  special  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  about  fxx).  At 
Hio  dc  Janeiro  there  is  an  observatory  and  a  school  tor  astronomy  and  engineering. 
The  constitution  provides  that  all  education  be  under  lay  management.  AboUt  &t 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  reported  as  "illiterates." 

Recent  History.— In  November  1896,  a  violent  rebellion  broke  out  in  Bahia  among 
what  were  known  as  the  negro  "fanatics  ;"  it  was  led  by  .Xntonin  Conseilhciro,  a  man 
of  the  most  unsavory  reputation,  but  one  who  wielded  immense  power  at  the  head 
of  his  five  thousand  religious  enthn-iasts.  Their  enthusiasm,  however,  which  was 
ostensibly  religious,  expressed  itself  largely  in  atrocious  deeds  of  rapine  and  murder. 
The  insurrection  created  grc.il  alarm  tlir  tr.ghout  the  province  of  Bahia,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  of  the  Brazilian  States.  ^Ieasurcs  were  forthwith  taken 
by  the  government  to  suppress  the  fanatics,  who  early  in  1897  strongly  intrenched 
themselves  at  Canndos.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  hostilities  existed  be- 
tween the  two  forces;  the  movements  of  the  fanatics  cxtcmled  to  other  States,  and 
numerous  engagements  were  reported  of  which,  unfortunately,  there  were  no  abso- 
lutely reliable  reports.  An  encounter  w.i  k  ported  to  have  taWen  place  on  February 
21,  1897,  in  a  State  of  Minas.  and  on  March  7  a  government  force  was  said  to  have 
been  ambushed  in  the  State  of  Bahia  and  almost  annihilated.  These  affairs  increased 
the  alarm  of  the  govcrmucnt,  and  resulted  in  the  strengthening  of  both  forces,  the 
force  of  the  rebels  increasing  to  an  estimated  number  of  1  s.ooo  and  the  government 
ordering  6,000  troops  to  suppress  the  insurrection :  at  the  same  time  martial  law  wai 
proclaimed  in  the  State  of  Bahia.  The  excitement  extended  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  considerable  damage  was  done  by  rioters.  Another  serious  engagement  was 
reported  to  have  taken  place  on  June  7,  when  General  Arthur  Oscar  gamed  a  decided 
Victonr  over  the  fanatics,  but  suffered  a  loss  to  his  own  force  of  300  in  killed  and 
wounded.  It  was  said  that  this  battle  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Canudos,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  fanatics,  but  on  July  6  a  still  more  severe  eng^ement  was  reported  » 
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lave  taken  place  between  the  fanatics  and  the  government  forces  numbering  5,000 
■en  under  General  Savagit,  who  was  later  rcinlorccd  by  General  Oscar  with  6,0QO 
■Ok  This  battle  also  took  place  at  Canudos  and  does  not  seem  to  liave  resulted 
in  a  decided  victory  for  either  side.  The  astonishing  annotincement  was  made  that 
the  government  forces  lost  2,000  men  killed  and  that  the  loss  of  the  rebels  was  1,500. 
Another  battle,  which  was  the  htih,  was  reported  on  September  26;  it  was  said  that 
ifler great  losses  on  both  sides,  the  rebels  were  repulsed;  and  the  next  month  news 
cane  that  Conseilheiro  bad  been  taken  prisoner.  The  number  of  casualties  given 
above  is  probably  at»iit  twice  the  actual  number. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1897  a  plot  was  brought  to  light  by  the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Moraes  by  a  soldier  named  Mello  on  November  5.  In  attempting 
Mello's  arrest.  General  Bittencour,  the  Minister  of  War.  was  stabbed  and  killed. 
No  uprising  followed,  but  the  confessions  of^  Mello  revealed  a  plot  of  considerable 
magnitude  against  the  government,  and  martial  law  being  proclaimed,  many  of  the 
ailrged  Ic  ilt  were  arrested,  most  of  whom,  liowever,  were  released' when  investiga- 
tioo  had  been  made,  but  some  of  the  opposition  leaders  belonging  tu  ilu  Jacobin  party 
(omd  guHtf  and  were  exiled. 

Two  other  events  aroused  some  comment  in  the  latter  part  of  1897.  The  one  was 
the  av-a:^>ination  of  a  number  of  Italians  by  a  company  of  Jacobins  in  November; 
this  threatened  to  lead  to  international  complications,  but  >aiisfactory  explanations 
were  made  to  the  Italian  embassy  and  a  crisis  thus  averted.  The  other  event  was 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  December,  which  adopted  a  new  tariff 
schedule  that  seemed  to  involve  needless  changes  and  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
Braiilian  commerce. 

hcnts  o;  iSq8. — The  successful  disclosure  of  the  Jacobin  plot  and  the  punish- 
fflcnt  of  the  conspirators  discouraged  any  insurrectionary  movement  which  might 
my  Iflcdir  have  taken  place  at  the  presidential  election  on  March  i,  1898.  Senbor 
Campos  Salles  was  elected  President  to  succeed  Senhor  Moreas.  The  new  Presi- 
dent was  the  governor  of  Sao  Paulo,  one  of  the  most  imporiaiu  States  111  Brazil ; 
he  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  repulilic  and  is  known  to  have  held  democratic 
ideas  during  the  time  of  the  empire.  The  Vice-President,  Senhor  Rosa  e  Silva,  is 
fomented  as  benig  an  able  man  and  as  having  achieved  distinction  in  one  of  the 
abinft^  of  Dom  Pedro. 

Am  n^;  ;hc  other  events  of  the  year  may  be  noted  the  official  statement  made  by 
■li  Prcsiijcrt  upon  the  opening  of  Congress  to  the  effect  that  payments  on  the  for- 
ci^  debt  bad  been  punctually  made  but  at  considerable  cost  owing  to  the  political 
wmiwiiees  and  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  and  in  the  price  of  coffee.  An 
snangemcnt  with  a  number  of  native  and  foreign  banks  for  the  guarantee  of  the 
anvcrsion  into  5  per  cent,  currency  bonds  of  the  4  per  cent,  gold  loan  of  1890  was 
announced  in  June.  A  treaty  was  signed  with  France  leaving  the  adjustment  of  the 
boandanr  dispute  between  Brazil  and  French  Guiana  to  the  arbitration  of  Switser- 
■and  and  flie  ratifications  relative  thereto  were  exchanged  on  August  5. 

BREMEN  15  a  State  and  free  city  of  Germany  situated  on  the  Wescr  about  fifty 
mi  cs  from  its  mouth,  and  having  a  population  in  1895  of  196,404  neariy  all  Protest- 
I?  •  J  c  '^^""''•'^  i*  very  extensive,  including  trade  with  European  countries,  the 
united  States  of  America,  West  Indies,  .'\frica.  East  Indies.  China,  and  Australia. 
'Marge  number  of  emigrants  are  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States.  The 
^umtKr  of  ships  bclongmg  to  the  State  on  December  31,  1896,  was  313.  There  were 
ys^niMS  belonging  to  the  "North  German  Lloyd"  navigation  company  which  plied 
«w«n  Bremen  and  ports  in  North  and  South  America.  Eastern  Asia  and  Australia, 
inere  were  also  35  steamers  belonging  to  the  "Hansa"  company  and  29  to  the 

weptunc  company.  In  1896  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  821.472.143 
to  ftiSAlU"     ''"^  ™  United  States  gold  at  23  8  cents),  and  the  exports 

j^"9Jl»4iO!P  marks,  a  great  increase  as  compared  with  the  vcar  1858  when  the 
gwis  wwe  vahied  at  $41,185,000  and  the  exports  at  $40,000,000.  The  United  States 
jwuiar  Kcprrt.  lor  1898  refer  to  the  great  progress  in  building  that  has  recently 
^rn^n  i  f  '",^'^^'T?en  The  American  merchants  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
imnortei  American  goods  as  fully  as  they  might,  but  in  some  branches  the 
ofSeA  •  Un'tcd  States  show  a  tendency  to  increase.  This  is  especially  true 
iitSTm^'I^""  '^'"^  ^^'^  ''"■•^^  woods  on  account  of  the  extensive  building.  Cotton 
San  doi?3  '"Jf^'"'f»  article  of  import  in  Bremen,  the  trade  in  this  article  being  more 

BRTr«  Hamburg  and  showing  a  constant  tendency  to  increase. 

DeccmU  Stewart.  ex-United  States  Senator,  died  in  New  York  City. 

««brp,i:  f^L'^-.,  ^^"^  ^-'^s  ^™  at  Denmark.  Ohio.  September  17.  1845  At  the 
he  enlil?!  ■  .  he  was  a  student  at  Miami  University.  Oxford.  Ohio,  and 
'Fir'n  Anrii  ^  ""'r<'"«ty  company  but  in  the  fall  reentered  college.   He  enlisted 

'i-rir.B  tlw  in  a  similar. companv  in  the  Eightv-sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  scr\-ing 

Biii^t0AuT^^^  Ifi  Virginia,  and  again  returned  to  Miami  where  he  was 
**™attti  „  He  went  to  LimaTOhte,  uught  in  the  public  schools,  and 
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in  1864,  having  recruited  a  company,  once  more  entered  the  Union  service,  as  cap- 
tain in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Twenty-third  Army  Corps  and  served  to  the  dose  of  the  war  in  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas.   In  1865  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 

Michigan  and  the  next  year  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  and  was  engaged  in 
active  practice  until  1880.  From  1876,  when  he  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the 
Tilden  ticket,  he  was  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a  presidential 
dector  ajf.iin  in  1884  and  delejj;ntc  nt-Iargc  to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
of  1888  and  the  next  year  was  made  chairman  of  the  national  committee.  In  March. 
1891,  he  entered  the  United  States  Senate,  succeeding  Henry  B.  Payne.  Though 
debating  little  he  was  prominent  in  the  Senate,  and  in  18913-95  was  diairman  of  the 
committee  on  Padfic  railroads ;  later  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  reorganization 
committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroads.  Mr.  Brice  acquired  interests  in  a  large 
number  of  railway  and  business  corporations  and  devoted  his  attention  largely  to 
these  after  his  rttirement  from  law  practice  in  1880;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  companies:  Lake  Eric  and  Western;  New  ^'ork,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis;  Chicago  and  Atlantic;  Ohio  Central;  Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal; 
Richmond  and  Danville;  .S<nith  Shore  and  Atlantic;  Virginia  and  Georgia;  and  the 
Knoxville  and  Ohio;  also  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York, the  Southern  Trust 
Company,  the  United  States  Express  Company,  and  the  National  Telegraph  Com* 
pany.  His  interests  in  corporations  probably  began  when  he  and  his  law  associates 
brought  about  the  construction  of  the  "Nickel  Plate"  railroad  paralleling  the  Lake 
Shore.  At  the  time  of  hi^  death  Mr.  Brice  was  president  and  a  director  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore,  and  Atlantic  railway,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railway,  the 
Cincinnati.  Jackson.  Mackinaw  railway,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and 
a  director  of  a  large  niinil)i  r  of  other  organizations.  During  the  last  months  of  his 
life  he  was  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Hong  Kong  through 
Canton  to  Hankow  on  the  Yang-tse-kiaiw.  Mr.  Brice's  l«nl  restdenoe  was  Lima, 
Ohio,  but  he  lived  mostly  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  Newport 
BBICKS.    See  Cl.w. 

BRIDOES.  The  advance  in  bridge  engineering  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  chiefly  in  better  design  and  con>trii  ti  .n.  Metal  bridges  are  built  with  greater 
solidity  and  strength  throughout  than  formerly;  riveted  connections  and  stronger 
details  generally  are  employed;  steel  is  the  material  now  almost  universally  used: 
shopwork  is  more  perfect  and  reliable,  and  the  facilities  for  rapid  and  accurate  erec- 
tion are  better.  Greater  durability  has  resulted  from  the  increase  in  strength  and 
weight.  The  various  desi^s  for  bridges  across  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  at  New 
York,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Quebec  nnd  Montreal,  the  Detroit  River  at  Detroit, 
the  Mississippi  River  at  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  have  carried  the  possibilities  of 
louK  spans  beyond  long  accepted  limits.  Spans  of  over  3,000  ft  for  suspension 
bridges  are  now  regarded  with  confidence.  In  drawbridge  construction  there  has 
been  a  notable  development  in  the  use  of  bascule  spans  where  the  waterways  to  be 
crossed  arc  restricted  in  width  and  the  land  borderitiK  their  hank-,  is  cosily.  In 
masonry  bridges  the  two  most  notable  advances  arc  the  use  of  three-hinged  arches 
Uid  the  development  of  various  systems  of  combined  concrete  and  metal  construc- 
tion. Wooden  bridges  arc  being  replaced  everywhere  by  'itrtutnrcs  in  metal.  Only 
the  more  notable  typical  bridges  r>f  the  above  types  are  nientioned  here.  Unless  other- 
wise noted  those  bridges  behmg  to  the  work  of  1898.  During  this  year  many  orders 
were  received  by  American  and  European  bridge  manufacturers  for  bridges  to  be 
shipped  to  South  America,  South  Africa,  Japan.  China  and  Asiatic  Russia. 

Arch  Bridges. — A  notable  development  in  masonry  arches  has  been  the  incrca^nji 
use  of  concrete  masonry.     Concrete  in  which  a  skeleton  of  metal  rods^  beams,  or 
netting  is  embedded  is  one  of  the  systems  of  construction  which  has  gamed  promi- 
nence.  The  largest  stnicture  of  this  type  is  the  Topeka.  Kan.,  bridge  consisting  of 
five  T25  ft.  spans,  two  no  ft.  spans,  and  two  97^2  ft.  spans.    Each  arch  is  of  con- 
crete in  w  hich  are  embedded  12  lattice  girders  of  Steel  spaced  3  ft.  apart  and  bent  to 
the  curve  of  the  arch.   Numerous  shorter  spans  of  this  and  other  systems  of  con- 
crete metal  construction  have  been  built  in  Europe  and  America.   In  constructing 
the  extension  of  the  West  Highland  Railway  in  Scotl.'srui  many  of  the  bridges  and 
viaducts  were  built  of  concrete  without  metal  skeleton.    The  longest  smglc  .span  ern-  ' 
ployed  was  127  ft,  but  most  of  them  were  .30  ft  and  50  ft.  spans.   iTie  largest  struc- 
ture has  twenty-one  50  ft.  semicircular  aich  spans,  and  a  length  of  T.248  ft.   Hinged  1 
arches  of  concrete  have  been  built  in  considerable  nuiTibers  in  Europe.  The  hinges  are  ' 
sometimes  true  hinges  of  metal  or  stone  placed  at  crown  and  abutments,  and  some-  1 
times  are  simply  joints  of  lead  placed  at  crown  and  abutments  and  often,  also,  at  the  . 
quarter  points.   The  following  are  the  most  important  hinged  concrete  arches  actu- 
ally built:    Railways.  Saxony,  span  42.64  ft.  rise  984  ft.,  tliickncss  of  ring  i.i^4  ft-  1 
to  i.q6  ft,  hinges  sandstone  with  convex  surface  and  concave  bearing,  built  1880;  j 
Mun«terkingen,  Wurtemberg,  span  t<S4  ft.  rise  16.4  ft.,  arch  ring  at  crown,  ft 
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S?"?!^  h.wV.*7^'^f"**  abutments,  bu.lt  1893;  R.chtenstein.  Wurtemberg. 
jon  73.44  ft,  hinges,  lead  joints  at  crown  and  abutments,  built  1893  ;  Inman  HoheS 

I       S^'hT  ^  ^^«"  8^*""*  bushed  with  sheet  16^^,  builf  isS 

f       built  in  developed  no  cracks.  'None  wife 

inJ^fh?  J.^"?1T*™?  '"*4''*''S^'^^".^"'''  'he  United  States  and  Europe  dur- 
ing  the  year    The  two-hingcd  steel  arch  replacing  the  Niaeara  Falls  anrl  riJf^Tin 

SaBofsTOfL  Sid^  fn^^^^^^  ^^"^y  »>ridge  located  just  below  has  a 

with  solid  web  cast  steel  arch  rih«  ^^"^  "  a  three-hmged  strticturc 

VinMicoomwA^  t\fh  «»«»«<''"K  paragraph  on  Foundations).  A 

C««W«rr  bS/-^^^^^^         k  ^5  *  ''^  721.6  ft.  span, 

in  iSjY       loTjesJ      A^"p^'.k°^  ^'^H  'yp^^w.^^  built  across  the  Niagara 

nWftspJ,;th^ong^st  i"tl^  11^^^^^^^^  ?f  S.^^^'*"^  with  two 

m.  No  MtaWp  hrS;   f  .u-     "-^"'^^d  States  is  the  Memph  s  bridge  of  7goJ4  ft 

.rpro"  ctTas  HudLS^'riJ^'L^a^^V^i*  during  the  >Tar,  bT^ans 

"thcr  .'Wing  Sair  or  h?;jf,?"'^  °*  built  in  recent  years  have  been 

o^y.  ThesliT»U  i5  /tin  th^''f^"^  **'"r^  ^'"'"^  '^'"P'^y*^^  in  isolated  (^s 

«nditiSSs*M"ndouMed  used  except  in  crowded  cities  and  unS£ 

fcj«n«draw  bWdge^of  for^^^^  ^'nT,u  ^^^^^^^P"?"!*  the  past  few  years 
Jwnte  with  engineers  at  the  nr?L«*"  If         l'^     ^^^^^^^^  ^P^"  the 

built  in  Chifago!  MUwauki  ;!S^  wSff'i-   -^^i^-^'^  ''"^^^^^  °^  »his  fSrm  have 
railway  bridge  is  plar^ned ^  "^/th;  Hr^      '",-^'"5  country.    An  8-track  bascule 
span  of  tL  same  form  1.  h.i?  ^  Chicago,  and  a  six-track 

J^the  Thames  riv^L  L^n^in  p  ^,  ^'a"^^^  -^^  ^he  Tower  Bridge 

bascule  span  eVcr  bui^^nS  .'i  "i^l''"'''  having  an  opening  of  200  ft.,  is  the 
OmahvNcb.,  is  Ve  Io5^*i\,lS^  sn'.n  v''^'"  Bridge  with  a  span  of  520  ft.,  at 
l-uilt  during  the  last  two^s  ^  ""'"^  ^*'"«  *Pa"s  ^ 

eIST^^  of  recent  years  those  for  the 

Wnioilarly  noteworthy  TheTrst  S^tl^l?*  Alexander  III  Bridge  in  Paris  are 
??^^and  anchorages,  the  fo?^il'l™.tPJ'S^^^^  '^oth  tower  founda- 


5f»J  '.965  tons  exclusive  of  S.  iSLn^'"''"  ^^"^^'"ed  74.700  cu.  ft.  of  timber, 
•ft  of  water.  Bed  rock  was  .trJ;^:*'^^"'*!.^"^  5""'*  something  less  than 
J^^^J'nt  exception  is  the  greatest  XL**  *  ^''^^^  IT'^'  ^  Wow  water  which  wM^ 
[['f  c  process.  The  caisslns  for  th/w.*''' v  ''1^''^^^  ^  «  ^"nk  by  the  pneti- 

grihs  r^''°"'''  ^"d  both  weW  •^'S!?.*"^^  slightly  d,£- 

TTic  AIewJSi"''°"  Bridge?.  *»»shed  m         See  suoceedToff  para- 

fco^T'^""'^^^''??t  'dee^n  thiS?  foundations  two  steel 

the  extended  aVea  of  rJAf  il'^^      the  largest  steel  caissons  ever  sunk, 
was  divided  into  five  „eaTrUt,^^  the  working  chamber  of  the 

great  conmittnicating  compartments,  each  144  ft  long, 
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by  four  lines  of  interior  supports  spaced  jiy^  ft.  apart  The  surface  area  of  each 
caisson  was  15.860  sq.  ft.  The  working  chamber  was  6.93  ft.  high  in  the  dear  and 

was  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  lattice  girders  5.21  ft.  deep,  a  covering  of  Steel  plates 
being  riveted  to  the  under  sides  of  tiie  upi>er  chord  of  these  girders.  The  exterior 
of  the  caisson  was  made  of  plates  and  cover  plates  each  6  mm.  thick,  the  plates  being 
C  23  ft  high  and  3.93  ft.  wide.  Above  these  were  plates  4  mm.  thick  for  5  ft  and  3 
mill,  liuck  abuve  that.  There  were  two  air  lock  shafts  to  each  compartment  or  ten 
in  all  for  each  caisson.  Sec  preceding  paragraph  on  Arch  Brk^s. 

Suspension  Bridges. — The  longest  span  suspension  bridge  upon  which  construction 
has  actually  been  begun  since  the  completion  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge 
in  1883.  is  tlie  New  Ka>t  River  Bridge  which  will  cross  the  liast  River  between 
Manhattan  and  B;-ooklyn  in  New  York  City.  This  bridge  will  be  located  about  two 
miles  above  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  it  will  have  the  ftNlowing  leading  dimensions: 
Clear  span,  1,600  ft.;  length  between  terminals,  7,200  ft.;  total  width,  118  ft.;  dear 
height  for  100  ft.  each  side  of  centre  135  ft. ;  height  of  towers,  335  ft ;  capacity,  4 
troHey  car  tracks,  2  elevated  railway  tracks,  2  carriage  ways,  and  2  footwalks:  tour 
cables  17I/2  in.  diameter  of  19  strands  of  parallel  0.203  in.  diameter  steel  wire; 
towers,  masonry  to  20  ft.  above  water,  steel  above.  The  platform  will  be  carried  by 
four  riveted  steel  trusses  suspended  from  tlie  cables  for  the  main  span,  but  carried 
by  the  main  towers  and  abutments  and  two  intermediate  towers  for  the  shore  spans. 
Work  has  been  in  progress  since  the  spring  of  1897  on  the  foundations  whidi  are 
being  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  caisson  process.  (Sec  preceding  paragraph  on  Foun- 
dations.) The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  this  bridge  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge:  The  use  of  steel  towers  instead  of  masonry;  the  omission  of 
all  indined  stays;  the  support  of  the  shore  spans  entirely  independent  of  the  cables: 
the  use  of  riveted  instead  of  pin  connections  for  the  trusses.  Work  on  the  steel 
superstructure  will  be  begun  in  1899. 

The  Lewiston  &  Queenston  Suspension  Bridge  being  built  across  the  Niagara  River 
at  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  has  a  dear  span  of  1,040  ft.  between  towers  and  of  800  ft.  be- 
tween the  rocker  bents  at  the  ends  of  the  platform.  Its  width  is  28  ft.  between 
trusses,  and  it  will  carry  an  electric  railway  and  two  carriageways.  In  constructing 
this  bridge  the  cables  removed  from  the  old  Niagara  Falls  and  Clifton  suspensidU 
bridge  were  re-employed.  (See  preceding  paragraph  Arch  Bridges).  It  replaces  a 
suspension  bridge  built  in  1851,  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1864. 
This  bridge  will  be  completed  in  1899. 

The  Covin^on  and  Cindnnati  Suspension  Bridge  built  by  John  A.  Roebling  in 
1867  and,  until  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  the  largest  and  heaviest  span 
of  this  type  ever  built  has  been  strengthened  and  remodeled.  The  new  work  con- 
sisted in  lengthening  the  approaches  to  reduce  the  grade ;  in  constructing  two  addi- 
tional cables  with  their  anchorages,  and  in  strengthening  the  platform  construction. 
The  new  cables  are  10'/.  ins,  diameter  made  of  2,226  parallel  0.203  diameter  steel 
wire  and  have  a  strength  of  12,000  tons  each.  These  cables  are  placed  direcUy 
above  and  6  ft.  from  the  old  cables,  and  the  suspenders  are  attadted  to  both  the  old 
and  the  new  cables.  Total  cost  of  renewal  $650,000. 

The  Hudson  river  suspension  Mdges  which  have  been  proposed  at  various  times 
call  for  spans  of  3,000  ft.  or  over;  the  five  most  carefully  worked  out  plans  caUing  toe 
the  following  dimensions: 

Number  of  spans   1  2  3  4  5 

Length  land  spans,  ft   965       1,000      1,850        500  goo 

length  centre  span,  ft   5,220      3,200      3,100      3,310  3,200 

Length  between  anchorages   5,150      5,200      6,800      4.310  5,000 

Number  of  railway  tracks   6  8         8  6  6 

Load  per  lin.  ft.  lbs  ,   3,000       1,500       3,000      3,000  3.000 

Cost  in  millions  of  dollars   37         25         93         17  24 

Surveys  are  being  made  lor  a  third  suspensioo  bridge  across  die  East  River  at 

New  York. 

Truss  BfidgM.— Several  structures  of  note  have  been  completed  or  put  under  way 
durmg  the  year.  The  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge  which  replaces  the  Robert  Stephenson 
tubular  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Montreal  will  have  24  spans  of  254 
ft.  each  and  one  span  of  348  ft.,  all  pin  connected.  Neariy  20,000  tons  of  steel  were 
used  in  the  new  bridge  as  compared  with  9,000  tons  of  boiler  iron  in  the  old  tube. 
The  Proposed  Red  River  railway  bridge  in  China  for  which  French  engineers 
have  the  contract  will  have  a  total  length  of  s,8?8  ft  .  divided  into  spans  of  246  ft. 
with  one  span  of  348  ft.  The  bridge  to  be  built  to  carry  the  Central  Asian  Railway 
across  the  River  Amu  Dana  in  Russia  will  be  neariy  three  miles  long.  Other  truss 
bndges  completed  or  under  construction  during  1898  arc:  Gray's  Ferry  Bridge. 
Fhuaddphia,  Pa.,  with  26  spans,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  1,650  ft.;  Burnett 
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iwr  bridge  at  Bundabcrg,  Aastratia,  having  eight  lattice  soan<:  nf  t-,«  **    r-i.  . 
town  bridge  at  Boston.  Mass..  having  ten  85  ft.  pla  c  girder  sDans  an7?  ^ 

r\^rt?fty"^' ''''''        ^5  ft^cK^i^a;  5iijn 

iwJ^JS^i^'iiSi  t?pt?X7'^L°85^rrn^^e^^^^^^^^^  ^^r"^  August  p. 

present  site  of  Minneapolis;  was^'edu^catcS  in  Z''pu^^''^^^XL^r^  l^' 
newspaper  business,  becoming  editor  of  the  Hnu,orH  t  ,1  ^Jy^  entered  the 

went  to  North  Dakota,  ha^f  JSvMyl^c?  J»  '881  he 

waiTreisarerof  MorTon  coumy  rn^'?cIecteTsti?e  aL^^^^ 
Ik  Rcpobiican  ticket  in  i8y6.    Governor  Bri^s  was 

00  Mcoont  of  ill  health  he  declined  to  Uyt{^^L^i\^M^^.u\^^'''  Jl^^P''^' 
eonTealioo  for  renomination.  ^  Republican  State 

■  ^?^'  BsWH*Tro,  Italian  Minister  of  Marine  died  Mav  tftrSi  u 
m  ,8J3;  was  educated  at  Turin,  and  having  b^ome  a  na^kftrc^^  "  ^"'''] 
disunction  in  the  naval  yards  at  l^ffhorn  anVl  LI  .1  ""l^' .«*^n«ect,  soon  gained 
reputation  was  increased  by  hfs  c^rtSSi^?  nf  M  ^^'^'^t/y  .^^  ^Marine.  His 
Lifanto,»adDuiIia.  Though  U  w.T^s  ??.?nl  ?r  1  I^  .^fu^'  battleships  Dandoh. 
emiMnt,  he  was  prominent  fs  a  siatesm/n  S^inL  ^         ^^^^  ^rin  was  prc^ 

orcf  minister  of  foreign  alTairs  duHnrfh^'l^!!  .^  minrster  of  marine  and 

that,  although      wa  an  unt  LV^obb^^^^ 
vole,  .n  the  Piedmontesc  deputatiorhe  wafa  man  "u^  'he  majority  of  the 

"iii^;,r^^' "     oTs^voTLd  ^rsic^vais^ce^^'^"* 

weIlS^;tfs^i:^and  a^Ra^^^^^  frorn  Juno  to  Octob'er,  xg^S.  i.  a 

My..  183s;  was  trained  foMh?^LTut  ntcrcd^P^^^  '^^^  ^P^^^es. 

the  Temps  ind  the  Avenir  \^ni,;,..^i  ^   1  u  ^"^'-r^"  JoumaJism,  becomine  a  writer  for 

?»:astfJSe£¥^^^^^^^^ 

M,  Brisson1,asrp4i3ei^^^^^^^  by  the  late  pJure! 

Bnsson  ministry  in  1898,  sec  fLto  '^^^'^  <>*  the 

thfS^mTandA^^^^^^^  tt^"^'*]"^  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 

I^POpulationinVl^kidlc  of  L  of  Gloucestershire  an<l  Somer- 

««  of  an  important  college  which  n  ,&f/  i?^  T  =t  232.242.    It  a  "  the 

«»^_*dby  583  students,  includinr  h^  ,'SL5?:?_^  '^^^       56  and  was  at- 

twinageof  vessels  entered  and  cImJm  ^^f^K  evenmg  classes.   In  1896  the  total 
S-nce  188s  it  has  bSn^reprc.ented  hv^^^^^^  coastwise  shipping,  WM  i.iSs 

g2?»«t  is  ve.sted  in?  nm^V'^^i,?"^33rh^^  Parliament"  The  municipal 
A     ^  *  Jord  high  Steward    BvS  I-    «l««nnen.  town  councillors,  a  lord  lieu- 

**  ■GRAHAM  OH.'myo  r 

"iratiBc  inmiri^L^*      '»3'-  ?'  'he  suggestion  of  Sir  DBrc^stcT  .0 

a^««»"':(.)'?^a7h:^,l.^l°3'"pV^™- 
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nitrogen  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  proved  that  unless  chemists  discovered  some  way  to  fix  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  a  universal  wheat  famine  would  occur  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  rest  of  his  address  treated  of  new  cases — wireless  telegraphy,  the 
Rontgen  rays,  radiant  matter  spectroscopy,  and  psychic  research.  Prof.  Ayrton  de- 
scribed new  researches  in  the  physics  of  smell.  Other  interesting  and  valuable  papers 
were  read,  ainoiiK  tliciii  the  sensational  adventures  of  M.  dc  Rougemont,  describing 
his  alleged  enforced  exile  of  28  years  among  cannibals  in  the  Cainbruige  Gulf  region 
of  unexplored  Australia.  Prof.  Petrie  lectured  on  Egypt  under  the  First  Three 
Dynasties  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries.  The  Association  will  meet  in  Dover 
in  1899;  in  Bradford  in  1900;  and  in  Glasgow  in  1901.  President-dect,  Prof.  H. 
Foster.  F  R  S  ;  Secretary.  C.  Griffith,  Burlington  Hottse,  London,  W.  See  BoiAlfy 
(paragraph  Botanical  Societies.) 

BBITZ8E  OBNTBAIf  AFRICA  is  that  portion  of  Southern  Africa  whidi  lies  in 
the  interior  of  the  coiitinent  between  Portuguese  Fast  Africa  on  the  cast  and  Angola 
on  the  west,  having  an  area  of  about  251,000  square  miles  and  a  native  population 
of  about  650,000.  British  Central  Africa  proper  has  been  since  1891  under  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  (q.  v.)  and  is  thus  to  be  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  Rhodesia  (q.  v.).  The  European  portion  of  the  population  is  scanty,  num- 
bering between  300  and  400.  A  great  part  of  the  territory  is  uninhabited.  Among 
the  chief  towns  are  Fife,  Abercom,  Rhodesia,  Niamkolo,  Sumbu,  and  Fort  Rose- 
bery.  The  most  populous  portion  of  the  territory  is  under  British  administration. 
The  South  Africa  Company  maintains  a  representative  in  this  region. 

BRITISH  CENTBAL  AFB.ICA  PSOTECTOBATE  is  the  district  which  lies  on 
the  southern  and  western  shores  of  I^ke  Nyassa  extending  from  that  lake  to  the 
Zambesi.  In  1891  this  tract  was  set  apart  as  a  protectorate,  wliilc  the  adjoining  terri- 
toi^,  known  as  British  Central  Africa  proper,  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  The  area  of  the  Protectorate  is  placed  at  38,000 
square  miles  with  a  population  in  iR<)7  estimated  at  844,995  natives  and  300  Euro- 
peans. The  principal  town  is  Blantyre,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  important  mission. 
Other  towns  are  Zomba,  Chiromo,  Port  Herald,  Fort  Anderson,  etc.  Considerable 

Erogress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  th«  building  of  roads.  Coffee  planting 
as  become  an  important  occupation  and  it  was  estimated  in  1896-7  that  about  2,000 
acres  had  liccn  cUarcil  and  planted.  Rice  and  wheat  arc  also  successfully  cultivated 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  oats  and  barley  are  raised.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  ivory  and  «>ffee.  To  maintain  order  an  armed  force  composed  ot  about 
200  Sikhs  from  the  Indian  army  and  a  larger  body  of  native  troops  is  supported  by 
the  government.  There  are  also  gunboats  on  the  rivers  Zambesi  and  Shire  and  on 
Lake  Nyassa.  By  these  means  the  efforts  to  protect  life  and  property  have  been  fairly 
successful.  This  region  has  been  the  scene  01  constant  conflict  with  the  slave  traders. 
Missionary  work  has  been  actively  carried  on.  Communication  with  the  coast  is 
afforded  by  means  of  the  rivers  but  a  more  direct  line  will  be  opened  wlieii  the  rail- 
road from  Mombasa  is  completed.  Post-ofhces  have  been  established  and  a  telegraph 
line  is  in  process  of  construction. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.    Sec  Columbia,  BsmSR. 

BBITISH  GUIANA,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  on  the  northeast  coast  of  South 
America,  comprising  the  settlements  of  Dcmcrara.  Essequibo,  and  Bcrbice.  Its  area, 
including  the  Venezuelan  claim,  is  109,000  square  miles;  population  (1896-97), 
285,315,  the  registered  electors  numbering  2,416.  The  capital,  Georgetown,  had 
(1091)  53.176  inhabitants.  The  government  consists  of  a  Court  of  Policy  of  seven 
official  and  eight  elective  members,  a  Combined  Court  comprising,  besides  the 
above,  six  elective  financial  representatives,  and  a  governor  (Sir  Walter  Joseph 
Sendall,  K.  C  M.  G.,  being  appointed  in  1898  at  a  salary  of  £5,000).  The  Combined 
Court  deals  with  matters  of  expenditure  and  methods  of  meeting  it,  and  alone  can 
levy  taxes.  Civil  procedure  is  based  on  the  Roman-Dutch  Law,  and  the  crimuial  on 
that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  209  schools  there  are  about  28,300  pupils;  these  schools 
received  (1896-97)  a  government  grant  of  £20,883.   Statistics  of  finance: 

x8m-5  1895-6  1896-7 

gevemie                                             593.285  567.749  555.774 

Expenditure                                       566,833  596,493  590.610 

^'^ports   •.            2,030.901  1.769,500  i,8<)9,457 

I'^Ports                                            1.668,750  1,443.553  iJ4i,7W 

The  more  important  sources  of  revenue  in  1896-7  were:  Customs,  £294.671: 
licenses,  £108.859:  rum  duty,  £49.780;  royalty  on  gold,  £23,902.  Expenditures:  Civil 
estabh^htnent.  £156  718:  judicial.  £37.854;  education,  £31,431;  public  works,  £23.800: 
ecdesmstical,  £22,586.  The  public  debt  (1896-97)  was  &6sas&^  The  more  important 
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exports  (1896-97;  were:    Sugar.  iiOQ8.«iR-  ««M  x 

/ijO,9-7;  molasses,  i20,026.  iSwrta  Sr^l  ^  .  ^¥'.'43  (126,50702.):  rum 
956;  dried  tish.  <si6^ roils.  p.^pT.  -^'n '"f ^^'''}  ^'^'^i         ^  "3  ' 

to  othfr  countries,  £870,538^,./ *SK)4,248.  to  Britisli  colonies  £-J'trn 

respectaveiy  £783.(^7.  il^^^i,  ^^d  ?f              the  same  period  ^weVe 

duct;  of  the  79.278  acr^midir  cSltUa  ^.U,  1^ 81!' t'"^^'     ^''^  '^hief  pS! 

CTOit  The  registered  tonnage  for  1807  wns  ^,                     ^^re  used  for  that 

ipr,  lai  w»ds  of  5.541  tons    Gold  mfnin^  i           '5  vessels  of  1,171  tons  siiJ 

ustr,-.   Up  to  4  thcTe^urn  °  aggrS^^^  a'pro/pTou  "  : 

Ciribkan  Sea  cast  of  GualeiaTa  ha''s''!i!f;r. °'  Britain  on  the 

Mwdthitf  to»„  (p„|,.  abo^,  ,0^7  li-i^l        500  are  whites.    Balizc  is  llic  caoi. 

(Colonel  Sir  Da  i,  Wikon  M/^  '?'<"')' ■»  administered  tliroiich  -,  T.™.?; 

«« council.  The  revenue  for  ',8^, 'r„5*-,&, "SgS)  and  an  executive  a*d  a  leKisla-' 
^...penditure  for  the  «me  ye?^,";l'|*;"l*'««  tS^^^  $Jo2.686  respectively: 

I™™  JHSIoms  duties.  e«kc  etc   anH?  ''"<'.,»«69,877.    Revenue  is  , 
•J  The  public  debt  in  i&6  »-as  iiMK.e    £^I'™<'.'">«     chielly  for  adinini  ra- 

St!:::„,';^^cc?"^;,;?'•F^™^-- 

S?Sr* '>«»cl»»T7,htf  S'^Kh  d'  '•rl'"  no-  over  ,8ooo 

aainSH  MUSEUM  r     .  o  , 

rpor,^i^ 

*^  primed  ban?^^M"r^°ntoins  about  5^^^  ^ 

"WBrts  tr,  ,!         published  in  the  TT«^fi!l^^j°*'^'^-^  ^"'^  ""ec^^ 

JJJMs  to  about  46.000  volume"  nm  .n;?       Kingdom.    The  annual  incrLse 

RrJm LibraryTs  the  finest  inJ"^  continuations,  music,  and  S?ws 

J^'''n  T  ^. ^^aunde  Thompson  K  C  J^^rf  "-avvings  Department.  Offices 

I  Oriental  MSSYI: 

"«d.Coin  and  xS^f  Mediaeval  and  Ethnrj;.  Murray.  Greek  and  Roman 

BRITISH  H0b4  T,n4^ ^"^^W- 

^'S^^r^^  .AF^cf^S^-"—  ^P-^.raph  Greece). 
^'""'O  bthc^VF^/'I??  it  extensive  ^dnZulJ,ul'  »'«ceivcd  a  royal  charter  on  • 
>nd  comnrL  °^^P*^  Colony    This  r^Sill^  powew  over  a  wide  tract  of 

th^/CSy^S'^r'^"^  ^^^»«^tor^^^^^^  Matabcleland.  British  Centrd 

Company,  forces  tol^taiS'?  XhS^i^SS^^y  JJ;: 
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Se  Compmy"*  directors  asked  the  '°  "'^fj^ff  ^Towmrd  the  dose 

Stances  01  Jameson  's  iUif,  _This  request  was      "^^^^^^  -^^^^  but 

of  the  session  of  1896  the  Ho«se  <>^^^X  ?rssion^aSd  m^^^  recommended  the  ap- 
it  did  not  meet  until  tJic  last  day  of  the  session  "^f^fj^^nt  should  be  con- 
oointment  of  a  committee  on  the  same  ^^^.ject  wncn  Chambcr- 
JSTeA   When  the  House  of  ^Commons  .^mtmttle  to  ^it^iu^^^^  into  the  origin 

lain  recommended  the  appointment  of  »  *«J*f',5^JS"A^^^^^^      Republic  by  an  armed 

poVtant.   He  /^^n^^atS  w\th  ^^^^^^^  by  the  UH- 

long  ti.iie  previous  he  had  'y^'^^^'^^lfj^^l^^^i  by  a  corrupt  administration 
lander  element  'n/^c  1  ransvaal-a  dis^^  .^e  popu- 

of  the  government  Mid  by  /l^""^^^^^^  mnc-tenihs  of  the  wealth  and  paying  ninc- 
lation  possessing  more  than  half  the  land,  mnc  lenu  ^  j  ^^gi^t  ,„  vain 
tecn-twcnticths  of  the  taxes  in  the  country.     inc  i^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

to  obtain  redress  for  these  g"^^?"^^;^^^  ^  J^tS  M  a^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  Cape  Colony 
ural  7«»pathy  with  their  cause  M^^^^  Transvaal  was  the 

he  felt  that  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  ^'J^^^f '""'"r" c„uth  Africa.  "Under  these 
great  obstacle  to  common  action  among  the  °  ^ure  w^  P^r^c  and  in- 

Srcumstances  I  assisted  the  movement  m  Jon?""<^fb"f^^^  ^^^^"^^J.sgs  1  placed, 
fluence."  he  said.  "Further  acting  within  "^f/'S^  f'l^^Somh  M^^^^^  Company,  upon 
on  territory  under  the  ad'^'^^^^/^^^^L^'l^.J^^'fu^^  prepared  to 

the  borders  of  the  Transvaal,  a  body  ot  "°?P^/"!^f  ^^^"r.^  these  v  ews  to 

act  in  the  Transvaal  in  ccrtam  eventual.tics  _  ^/'^"O^  comm^ 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.^^  authority." 
the  Jameson  Raid  I  may  state  that  Dr.  J.a-J^son  went  m  ^  'J  ^^^^ 
He  added  that  his  action  had  been  largely  .J^J^^  the 

ment  of  the  South  African  Republic  ^"/^"^f;^^*?.^^^^  Upon  cross- 

protection  of  another  power,  meaning  of  course  the  ['^^'"J^"  \'  responsibDity 
examination.  Mr.  Rhodes  showed  perfect  willingness  to  accept  ttu  1 
for  the  action  of  his  subordinates.  *  .  mittee  of  inquiry 

Other  Evidcnce.-Oihcr  important  evidence  ^^'jf"  ^y.j^^/tPiS'^d  entirely  oi 
included  Dr.  Jameson's  admission  that  in  making  f  e  Raid  he  ^^^ed  he 

his  own  judgment;  and  it  was  his  7P^"^,^,^^^i^^^ui^i^;;^^^ 
would  have  been  forgiven.    He  also  denied  that  he  had  «^^^/|^^^oid  Harris 
the  British  government  was  behind  h.m  m  what  he  did.   Dr.  K«n«7~'^ed  al- 
testified  that  in  a  conversation  with  Mr  Chamberla  n  he        "'^^^^,^„Vn  his  ver- 
lusion  to  an  intended  revolution      South  Africa,  butjir.  Chambcriam  m 

sion  of  the  conversation  said  that  Dr.  Harris  fad/*^!^ JJ^^l'^^ThTcS  made 
dential  information  but  Mr.  Chamberlam  bad  refused  to  receive  it.  ^. 
by  Mr.  Labouchire  that  Dr.  Harris  had  dealt  jn-^^^^.^ ^?"^d  m  apiJS. 
sonal  gain  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Labouchcre  s  informants  Jf^i  f„thoritv  were  with- 
Certain  telegrams  which  were  said  to  impl. rate  persons  >»8^„iSS  L^^^^  from 
held  by  Mr  Hawksley.  the  solicitor  of  Mr  Rhodes.  ""S^^JnsVreasoo 
the  latter  and  the  committee  did  not  compel  their  Pr^^"^^'°"/^'^sS^mone^ 
the  delay  which  would  result,  since  Mr.  Rhodes  would  have  to  be  summonc 

South  Africa  to  testify.  .  .   was  ore- 

Rspori  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.-Thc  rcrnrt  of  he  ^^t"!"^' ^Jeie 
aentd  on  July  13.  The  point? uoon  which  Mr.  -Rhodes  ^^^^j^ ''l Te^s^te- 
first,  the  influence  of  the  Uitlatt^er  grievances  upon  his  conduct  second  tne 
ment  that  Dr.  Jameson  invaded  the  Transvaal  without  ^^^authorigrol  Mr-  ^g^^^^ 
third,  the  concealment  of  his  actions  from  the  Board  o^P''«5!T,^*-Vthe  g 
Africa  Company.    As  to  the  first  of  these  points  the  comm^tee  said  that  t ne  K 
ances  in  no  way  justified  the  action  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jameson  :5cc 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Jameson  acted  on  his  own  authority  was  '  5  from 

*  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  Mr.  Rhodes  ^^ad  concealed  ms  vie 
the  Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company    Notwithstanding  thi^^^ 
fact,  however,  the  Board  was  not  free  from  respon-^ibility.   To  it  ti  c  ''J^';  J^the 
crnment  had  entrusted  wide  power-^  nnd  it  wa<=  bound  to  watch  witn  care 
administration  of  its  territory.  It  had  given  to  Mr.  Rhodes  a  full  ®!  ■^ittw 

and  permitted  him  to  act  as  he  cho«je  without  consulting  .^^^^  f^r  \hl  duties  for 
therefore  held  that  the  Board  as  then  con<=tituted  was  not  fitted  for  tfje  ai  ^.^^^^ 
which  it  had  been  created,  although  it  was  declared  that  the  ."'ff^VJ^^.  of  his 
Lord  Roaemead  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  mainUin  the  honor  01 
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country.  Blame  was  laid  upon  tfie  Imperial  Secretary  to  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  for  their  failure 
to  explain  to  the  Board  Mr.  Rhodes's  intentions.  As  to  any  complicity  of  the  oflicers 
in  the  Colonial  OlVicc,  the  committee  declared  that  there  was  no  evidence.  They 
did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  any  other  of  the  officers  in  the  Colonial 
Office  iui  fordenowiedge  of  the  Raid. 

Responsibiltly  for  the  Raid. — The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  were 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  acted  without  jurisdiction  in  promoting  the  Raid.  He  had  sub- 
sidized, organized  and  stimulated  an  armed  insurrection  against  the  government 
of  a  friendly  state  and,  although  Dr.  Jameson  invaded  that  state  without  orders, 
he  vas  acting  in  zcctm  with  a  general  plan  for  which  the  responsibility  rested  on 
Mr,  Rhodes.  The  latter  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  duty.  He  had  de- 
ceived the  High  Commissioner  and  had  concealed  his  views  from  the  Colonial  Min- 
istry, and  from  the  Board  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  Furthermore,  he 
bad  led  his  subordinates  to  believe  that  their  plans  were  contemplated  and  approved 
hf  their  superiors.  A  share  in  this  responsibility  was  attached  by  the  committee  to 
Mr.  .-Mfrcd  Beit  and  Mr.  Maguire  who  had  contributed  larpc  sums  of  money  to  the 
revolutionary  movement,  and  to  Sir  Graham  Bower,  Imperial  Secretary  to  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Newton,  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Bechuanaland  Pro- 
tectorate for  having  withheld  from  the  Commissioner  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  conspiracy.  The  Raid  itself  was  condemned  by  the  committee  in  unqualified 
teni'.v  "Tile  re'^iih,"  it  said,  "cau'^cd  for  the  tiriie  being  grave  injury  to  British 
inriuence  in  South  Africa;  public  confidence  was  shaken,  race  feeling  embittered, 
and  serious  difficulties  were  encountered  with  neighboring  states." 

Rriults  of  the  Inquiry. — Upon  the  reading  of  the  report  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  kii?  ddiate  took  place.  Some  of  the  members  blamed  the  committee  for  its  fail- 
ure 1  reoummcnd  specific  steps  with  regard  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  to  report  immedi- 
ately to  the  House  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Hawksley  to  produce  the  telegrams.  Mr. 
LMOwhcre  was  prominent  in  this  critidsm  of  the  action  of  the  committee.  The 
fwwnincnt  replied  that  it  belonged  to  them  to  say  what  action  should  be  taken 
ra  regard  to  Mr.  Rhodes  and  that  in  this  action  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  scr- 
vKe>  \vhich  he  had  rendered  to  the  Empire.  In  regard  to  the  foilure  to  produce 
the  telegrams,  it  was  urged  that  a  prompt  report  from  the  committee  was  most 
necafnl  and  no  report  could  have  been  made  during  the  current  session  bad  the  com- 
mittfc  waited  to  procure  t!ie  telegrams.  It  was  declared  that  the  government  had 
TO  intention  of  prosecuting  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  though  he  had  committed  a  great 
a  statesman,  was  a  man  of  high  personal  honor.  As  to  a  reorganization 
wi  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  such  a  way  as  would  remove  present 
OTOses,  It  was  said  that  a  plan  was  already  under  consideration  and  it  was  hoped 
t'^t  3  new  government  would  be  established  for  Rhodesia  which  would  be  satis- 
"^ory  in  all  respects.  The  resolution  censuring  the  committee  was  voted  down. 

lo  carry  oiit  the  rest  of  the  government  recommendations  in  this  matter,  namely 
we  mvestigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  and  its  methods  of  adinini>-tration. 
a*r  Richard  Martin  was  directed  lo  investigate  the  recent  doings  of  the  Company's 
iiministrativc  officers  in  South  Africa.  He  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  up- 
fi'ings  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  and  as  a  reMiIt  held  tin  (V„ni).Tnv  largely 
"•ponsible  for  these  occurrences  (see  Riiodk.sia).  He  also  declared  that  the  Com- 
Rny  had  tran?gresscd  its  charter  in  making  a  certain  conces'^inn  to  a  Mr.  Homan 
»;,uilij-^"^..°^  traders ;  that  its  adminbtration  went  beyond  its  powers  in 
wwwiding  licenses  from  other  white  settlers;  that  Dr.  Jameson's  withdrawal  of 
8»«  ™  <WOrtunity  for  the  rising.  The  Company  replied  to  these  and 
"^fOttrges  at  some  length  denying  some  of  them  specifically  and  in  general  de- 
wing ti,at  it  was  not  responsible  for  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  natives, 
tanfr^i-  •  ^P^f'^n  »«  rfp«.— The  above  review  of  the  question  of  the  Com- 
jttrs.  «  the  Jameson's  Raid,  though  it  concerns  the  events  of  prcvions 

MatMtAf?!.^^"  reader's  convenience  and  for  a  better  undcrstaiuling  ot  the 

m^^  \  in  1898.    It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  February 

t&rnert  ■  ^'^"^P^"y  hwi  reimbursed  the  government  for  the  costs  incurred  in 
the«r  ?■  ■'1'"'  ^^  't'l         native  revolt  in  Rhodesia  with 

•ianuit  re """"t*  amounts.    Marly  in  May  one  of  the  members  of  Par- 

4e«weni      •  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Company's  territories  and  drew 


«n»nenf  T  ^"*^"''on  to  tbe  necessity  of  establishing  a  better  system  of  gov- 
ninistraf  r^*^  "^'^^  ^^^^  *^  course  of  the  discussion  that  the  Company's  ad- 
«Oit»mlk:***  unsatisfactory  and  that  Mr.  Rliodes  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
Ij^JJBW  ms  seat  on  the  board.   There  was  no  guarantee,  said  Sir  William  Vernon 


W»eni  a  r  Ro\'t'rnmcnl's  plans  for  the  administration  of  the  colonics  would 

»or»f  Blww«!Ii"^"'*,^*       former  evils  and  he  declared  that  the  real  administra- 
•uKwesia  mndd.  m  future,  be  Mr.  Rhodes.   Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the 
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government's  plans  would  •b»oIute^  p«vent  the^  r^^^  ^est^ttioT'of 
ly  the  Company's  admmi^trai.on.  2? uTvJcn  Ln  S^tl^  was  said  that 
tJcir  commissions  ^  the crs  -  -  '^^^^^^f.^g^/^rtfTe  of  the  Attorney- 

eight  ot  the  thirteen  officers  P''*^^^^     orders  and  that  the  rest  were  per- 

Ofneral  as  Vv^^nmmTssions ^1^^^  ^^^SimSt  admitted  that  most  of 
mitted  to  resign  their  ,7  "V*,^  it  could  not  allow  this  in 

Z  it^oT^lrmriSWrC^^^        ^heless  after  Parliamc-I 
was  prorogued  his  commission  wts  restored  to  Col.  Rhodes. 
Bi)AD  IBBIOAT10H.  See  Sbwaob  Pvmkcation. 

.ylvMia,  July  ...  1838.  dn  November  7.  ■86'  ^<  l^""",  ^^7.rbrig"dt5-g°n°3 
Pennsylvania  Infantry:  ro^e  10  the  rank  of  ''°^°'^[f''l,t^S^^stmK  in 
foTia^lantry  at  tlic  Wilderness  and  !'PO'<sylvama;  resipied  MOT  tm  servK 

SSL^un!."ed^&f      f  p=^;vSS5iS 

"k,  Xd  and  w«  s«cc«ded  on  December  5,  .898.  1^^^^ 

^Sry  "o^cfSSr  W  »SS2-^:".S!i'wi'  (par^^V  Campaign  . 

^'tJuoo^TO  INSTETUTB  OT  ABT8  AND  SCIBHOSB  originated  in  1824  in 
,he  BroXn™  P^m^s^-y  a"  which  name  was  changed  m  1841  Th 

B?oXnXutute^       organized  in  1887  and  made  -''P'd  P^^^/^^^j^Jb.ilS  nVand 
Son  of  the  Museum  BtiildSig  was  completed  and  op*^"^^  m  897.   ^^^bu  umg 
its  equipment  cost  $335,500.    Dnrmp;  the  first  year.  «^i»f  Jj^Jl  is  Sf'a  xili^^  to 
ance  wis  126.046.    A  second  bu.ld.ng  m  Bedford  Park  ts  used  as  an  auxu  o^^ 

the  main  Museum.    Admission  to  the  museum  i>  ^?'"PV?"r;lv  and  Fri- 

Tu'eslys.   The  hours  are  9  A-M-  to  6  P-M..  every  -^^k^^^fi  Jy'prl'dem^ 
day  evenings  7:30  to  9:45.  and  Sundays,  2  «>  6  f  •  M    A  A.      ^^^^  ^[^^^^       g.  C. 
R.  S.  Storrs,  Chas.  .\.  Sch.ercn  and  Carroll    I.  Dc  Silver,  V»j:e  rre^^^ 

Brackett.  Secretary;  William  B.  Davenport^.  ^''•^'"'t-Jh'l^c'^nres  Lre^^n  on  an- 

The  institute  has  departments  of  mstruction  m  which  lectures       8i\en  o 
throp^logy.  arch:eoloprarchitecture  astronomy,  botany,  ^^'j^.^^  brSeSS 
electricity,  engineering,  entomology,  fine  arts,  geography,  gcologv.  law  "  f t"^^  . 
miSoscopy,  mineralo^.  music  painting.  Pedagogy  phdatJy.  Plji^f  f^>';/,J°^°^^^^^^^^^ 
physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sculpture  and  «oolgQ^    I  he  l^r^^^^ 
^.000  volumes.   Connected  with  tfie  institute,  is  the  bioTogical  l^^^^^^J^oklyn 
Spring.  L.  I.,  and  the  Westhampton  summer  ^^'^o^'  AnLIlhicome  SftO^ 

I^stitfite  was  granted  $c«.ooo  by  the  city  of  New  ^ o^^;  Annual  mcouw^aj 
Permanent  funds,  $232,153-   In  1898  the  membership  was  5417,  M»d  an  attenoance 
334  '  "  >  persons  upon  tlu:  various  lectures.  p 

BROTHEBHOOD  OF  ANDREW  AND  PHTT.TP  was  founded  in  Reading.  _  . 
in  1888.  the  sole  object  being  "the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  young  men  y 
prayer  and  service,  and  had  its  first  federal  convention  m  New  York  city  in  loyj^^^ 
IS  composed  of  nineteen  evangelical  denominations :  The  Reformed  nurcn 
ica,  thrReformed  Church  hfthe  Um'ted  States,  the  Lutheran,  the  2'Tu)IaC<L  ?tc^' 
the  Progressive  Brethren.  Friends.  United  Evangelical.  Baptists.  ^tethoOiM^.  ^  . 
byterians,  etc.,  etc.   There  were  at  the  close  of  1898.  461.  chapters        *  jS 
Of  I4.O00.   The  Brotherhood  Star,  the  organ  of  the  society,  is  Published  "^"P:"';,^^, 
New  York  City.   The  president  of  the  federal  council  is  the  Rev.  K.  VV.  .  jj 

its  founder;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Rev.  C.  H.  Wyckoff,  Irvmgtoo,  W.  x. 
meeting  in  1898  was  held  in  Baltimore.  Md.  _  . 

BBOTHEBHOOD  OF  ST.  ANDREW,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  organuation  wnre^ 

originated  in  St.  James's  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  and  began  its  «^  J'iJJJitS  in 
Day,  1883.  It  was  started  as  a  parochial  organization  soldy.  hot  was  muuteo  w 
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Ttrious  parishes  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  until  in  three  years 
thirty-five  of  these  Brotherhoods  of  St.  Andrew  existed,  hi  1886  it  was  decided  co 
organize.  There  are  reported  1,220  chapters  with  a  membership  of  about  13,000  men. 
St.  Andrew's  Cross,  published  in  New  Yoric  City,  is  the  organ.  Oflicers  for  tSgg: 
President.  J.imes  L.  Houghtaling,  Chicago,  111. ;  Secretary,  John  W.  Wood, 
New  York;  and  Treasurer,  John  P.  Faure.  Brotherhoods  of  St  Andrew  have  also 
tiecs organized  in  Canada,  with  180  chapters  and  2,000  men;  and  in  Australia,  with  40 
chapters.  Besides  these,  chapters  have  been  formed  in  coonectiott  with  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Church  of  England. 

The  object  is  to  "spread  Christ's  kingdom  among  men,"  and  its  rules  are  the  rule 
of  prayer,  lo  pray  daily ;  and  the  rule  of  service,  to  bring  one  man  each  week  to 
dnraL 

BBOTHERHOOD  OP  THE  KINODOM,  a  religious  society,  founded  in  1892,  now 
nmSKts  of  100  members.  Its  object  is  "to  apply  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to  the 
thooKht  and  lite  of  to-day.  and  thus  to  re-establish  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  thought  of  Christians,  and  to  assist  in  its  practical  realization  in  the  world." 
Leighton  Williams,  Secretarj-,  312  W.  54th  street  New  York. 

BI0THEB8  OF  NAZABETH,  Okdek  of,  a  charitable  and  religions  order,  in- 
coiponted  in  1890,  for  industrial,  educational,  and  preventive  work  among  boys,  and 
for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  It  maintains :  All  Saints'  Pavilion  for  Con- 
valescent Men  and  Boys,  St.  Paul's  Training  Scliool  for  Boys,  and  St.  Andrew's  Cot- 
tage. Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  "a  fresh  air  home"  for  poor  boys.  Brother  Gilbert  is  the 
superior.  Headquarters,  Mother  House,  Priory  Farm,  Verbank,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  Rl  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  visitor;  Rev.  John  W.  Brown.  D.  D..  New  York.  Presi- 
dent; Richard  Stevens,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  treasurer;  and  Donald  McLean.  New  York, 
fecreury. 

BBOWV,  Rev.  Thomas  McKee,  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St 
nary  the  Virgin,  New  York  City,  died  December  19,  1898.  He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  in  1841  ;  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1804, 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  the  following  year.  After  the 
death  of  Rev.  James  De  Koven,  D.  D.,  he  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  riiual- 
UtK  movement  He  wa<  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Club,  and,  with 
Inillop  Grafton,  of  Fond-du-Lac,  Wisconsin,  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Confra- 
toaity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Guild  of  All 
Sfldit  the  object  of  which  is  intercession  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

IBOWV  UHZVSB8ITT,  at  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  was  founded  in  1764.  It 
IS  non-bcctarian,  but  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  Bapti-t  denomination,  and  is  co- 
tdocational,  the  Women's  College  being  not  a  corporation  by  itself,  but  a  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  Besides  the  nsnal  academic  and  scientific  departments,  there 
w  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  C.  E,  and  M.  E.  No  other  professional  degrees. 
However,  are  conferred.  In  1898  the  library  contained  about  100,000  volumes;  the 
omcers  of  instruction  for  the  year  1898-99  numbered  79;  and  there  were  92s  students, 
including  gg  graduate  students  and  165  in  the  Women's  College.  The  degrees  con- 
llE  ?•  vTa'*"****  deg;rees  were  as  follows:  B.  A.,  70;  Ph.  B.,  50; 

IttAui    f    o'  T'^"^  university  conducts  a  system  of  university  ex- 

J«wn.  In  1898  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  resigned  to  become  su- 
Jjwendoit  of  schools  in  Chicago,  and  Professor  Benjamin  Franklin  Clark.  Sc.  D.. 
president  ad  in/mm. 

dJf'*'!'  .^'•^'LCHE  K.,  Register  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  was  born  a 


t»  'States  Treasury  under  President  Garfield  in  1881-5,  was  rc-ap- 

SmTr^  ir  J  '^"A  McKinley,  December  2,  1897.  and  was  holding  the  office  at  the 
lSl?n  I  ^^^^^  24.  1898,  the  FresWent  nominated  as  his  successor  Mr. 

S  u^^?*^'*^-   ^'"^  ^"""^^  ^^  •^'^  '^"e  of  the  foremost  Republicans  in  the 

u-oVrSi^  colored  man  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

ratmEI  SecBoRNw. 

Wl^^^^'  See  French  Literature  (paragraph  Criticism), 

^cemkr    iR^'  a  State  of  northern  Germany  with  a  population  on 

Church  thpV      °M.34.2i3.  of  whom  the  great  majority  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 

f^<ips  arc  oat      1?  numbering  only  16,410  at  the  census  of  rSiX).    The  chief 

•ainedin  r^n  J  u?*'  ^''^  '^"^^  beet-root.  Mineral  products,  including  salt,  are  ob- 
♦0  27 408  ,,0 "^".^Wc  quantities.  In  the  beginning  of  1897  the  public  debt  amounted 
cfnt^)    Tu   ,  "nark  in  United  States  gold  bcitip;  between  23  cents  and  34 

•^te^  from  18?"  K  1897-98  was  13,750.000  mark<.    The  constitntion 

•*'%laod  i««    Tu^^  "T^dified  in  important  particulars  by  the  fundamental  laws 
>«%   ihc  legislative  body  consists  of  one  chamber  composed  of  rcprc- 
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1,197 

21.546 

14,599 

299,280 

9.9" 

198,220 

25.366 

360,197 

5.126 

94.318 

5.013 

70,182 

35.155 

544.902 

13.087 

196,305 

13.295 

212.720 

2,550 

40,290 

5.373 

68,774 

scntativcs  and  meeting  every  two  years.    Executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  duke, 

who  is  aided  in  the  government  by  responsible  ministry  of  state  consisting  of  the 
departments  of  (i)  State  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance.  (2)  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  and  (3)  the  Interior.  In  1898  the  ruler  was  Prince  Albrecht,  who  was  chosen 
regent  in  1885. 

BRUSSELS,  tlic  capital  of  Belgium,  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Dyle.  It  has 
canal  connection  with  Antwerp  and  the  Baltic  sea  and  railway  connection  with  the 
principal  towns  of  Europe.  Its  population  on  January  i,  1896,  was  estimated  at 
531,011  including  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  important  university,  which  during 
the  academical  year  1895-96  was  attended  by  1,265  students.  In  1895  preparations 
were  made  for  widening  and  deepening  the  canal  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Scheldt  river  and  for  constructing  a  commodious  harbor.  According  to  the  plans 
discussed  in  1897  it  will  pass  through  the  plain  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  and  new  docks 
will  be  built  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.   See  Belgium. 

BUBONIC  PLAQUE.  See  India,  paragraph  Plague;  Public  Health. 

BUCKWHEAT.  The  following  table  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  the  acreage,  production  and  value  of  buckwheat  in  the  United  States  in  1898: 


States  and  Territories. 

Maine   

New  Hampshire   

Vermont   

Massachusetts   

Rhode  Island   

Connecticut   

New  York  , , , . 

New  Jersey   

Pennsylvania   

Delaware   

Maryland  

Virginia   

North  Carolina   

South  Carolina   

Georgia   

Florida   

Alabama   

Mississippi   

Louisiana   

Texas  

Arkansas   

Tennessee  

West  Virginia   

Kentucky   

Ohio   

Michigan   

Indiana  

Illinois   

Wisconsin   

Minnesota  

Iowa   

Missouri   

Kansas   

Nebraska   

South  Dakota  

North  Dakota  

Montana  

Wyoming   

Colorado   

New  Mexico   

Arizona   

Utah   

Nevada   

Idaho   

Washington   

Oregon   

♦California   


Production 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

23.994 

635.841 

$247,978 

2,976 

59.520 

27,974 

10,161 

217.445 

100,025 

2,254 

45.080 

27.499 

3-461 

65.759 

36.825 

242.149 

4.068,103 

1,830,646 

10,635 

223.335 

120,601 

237.529 

4,085,499 

1,797,620 

321 

5.296 

2.118 

7.586 

92.549 

49.051 

4t759 

82,331 

37.049 

1,590 

31.005 

14,882 

11.204 
146.647 

101,092 
151.283 
48,102 
36.49s 
217.961 

96,189 

102,106 

24,174 
41.952 
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3.430 


1.989 
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States  and  Territories.  Arre«  Production 

lidan  Terntoiy  ;  ;  

******  ••••■••«,   

  ".7ai.927  $5,271,462 

BUDDHant  SeeRiUGioNS. 

BUELL,  Genera]  Do.v  Carlos,  a  well-known  vctt^ran  -i 
bis  home  near  Rockport.Kentudi,No>^cnibcTm 

Lowell,  Ohio.  March  so,  iSlR   Uoon  Si.  ^r. 7"     '  was  born  on  the  site  of 

Motion  wars  being  wounded  at  Cherubusco.  and  L 

From  184810  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  hi  ^«  J     *•      captain  and  major, 
ut  m  ,861  he  became  a  lieutenant-c^lond  ^d  o   M-fv  fx  of f ^^""^'^h 
bngadier-gencral.  He  assumed  ccmm^d  Ta  d  vision  nf  iJ'f  ^^^^  aPPO'nte<i 
«^ and  the  following  November  succeeded  GenerL  w^T^^ 
awder  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio    In         Rm«ii  ,  ^"•r"'^"  com- 

volunteers  and  his  troops  in  his  canVoaSn  in VS^,  i,      'T'"'?  niajor-goncral  of 

the  Army  of  the  Cumlirlid.  T  s  ca^oai^^.^^^  ^'^'.^^'i  ^^ere  known  as 
fongmarchesof  the  men  under  iVi  dl  CfSn  r  '^^•*'^"^<=arly  m  the  year,  and  the 
ieat  He  occupied  Bowhng  Green  on  FebrSl™  ^^^^^^^  "^''''•'^T' 
ao-  23.  and  Nashville  two  davs  later  Th^Hi^^  ^'  'v^'  Gallatin,  Tenn..  on  Febru- 
Shiloh.  In  the  follow  ng  Juirth^  ConSera^^^^  P^-^  of 


evamte  central  Tennessee  anH  ~»J«  .   i "  Ve^^'ngton  and  Frankfort  and  finally  to 

ordered  to  succeed  "  sepSnNJ  ^V  b^uTT  ^  ^'"'^  ^^  "^  Thoma  was 
00  the  same  day  and  thTr^HZ^Ju  !  command,  but  the  latter  was  restorpH 

iwnissness  of  the  U.  ion^emS  t  «I  L£  withdrew  and  the  ap- 

being  superseded  by  wfa  Ro  '"^^^^^  advantage  of  the  situation  M 

^^fortht  investigation  of  Ws  conduT  ?rin/°  i'l^^PP°'"J'"*--nt  of  a  commis- 
;^«2^.!H>t  ended  until  m"  10         ,  JVhi?n'  'Y**  begun  November  24. 

W^pnUic.  On  June  i.  ,864  General  R.l  1  r     *  ^^^s  never  been 

to«  act  of  Congress  in  fioThV  B"eU  resigned  from  the  army.  Accordinjr 

a  foil  pay.  At  one  i  m«  appointed  a  major-gcn^-'  —  '  -  - 

.finally  uX««fuT  ffill,?!  in  coal  Ininfng. 


c  'iT  one  time  he  was  intarV.-.^^  • —  ■■—j^;  g^.^eral  and  retired  as  such 

Jnally  unsuccessful.  HTwas  a7i  nr^.Y^I^'^  """'"8^-       his  enterpriw  was 

Cleveland  appointed  him  J^n.inn  °^  ^"^""^^  ^orks  coiporation.  President 

2»ng,  cSeral  C  uSd^aiv  oTTh^'^^l-:-  ^'^IP'**  "military  si  ort 

5^^^  kcepin,  Kcmucky  trt«  to^he  Union 'Le"'  °J  "  f m^ch 
«Sb!oh,  he  did  most  excellent  work  in  .r  '      '^^"^^'i^^^  most  valuable  aid  to  Grant 
firm  and  sclf^xmiiSlpH  ^"1,  u  .      training  tlie  Army  of  the  CumberiMwL  fC 

**i"l«»WM:  ^  «•«  of  Inildini  um«  produced  i.  the  Uuted 

Granite  ... 

Marble.  ....'.**  *   ^ff^JVS 

Slate      3.870,584 

-Midatone  .. ..    3.52^,014 

Limestone  ...    4,065,445 

Bluestone  (est'd) »4,8o4,943 

The  ,897 


contains 

iHld.  Ged  Sur.  •  " """"^  ^"  '^-'XliW  at'the' 

«s?ft^f°"'*'«;^^  special  report  on  the  hulhVu^^  stones  of 

bJlqa      stones  Phy»«cal.  chemical  and  economic  p?o^r- 


S^ui&lW^  o^' Turkic  Vi^'^'il/^.'^-  autonomous  princi 

BjrSi*'"'  ^"iK^ria  in  iW<;  T„H I'-astcrn  Roumelia  which 
^^^uare^i,„%^  ts  oSfnffSl"  "T'  sometimes  called  Somlicrn  Bulgaria. 

"™*n«iaiIi(wtaiiceGre;k5:  r!f  ..T"^  remainder  in  the  order  of  their 

is 


Greeks  r.v«=;l    r  '  remainder  in  the  order  of  th( 

v»reeks.  Gypsies,  Jews,  Germans  and  Russians.  Its  capitti 
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Sofia  with  a  population  in  1893  of  47.a>0-  I  he  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  hi  some  parts  being  very  fertile.  The  chief  croD  is  whwt  which 
is  laikciy  exported.  1  hero  i>  also  an  important  trade  in  other  grains  and  m  live 
stock  and  in  animal  products.  1  lie  state  owns  the  minerals  and  works  the  coal  mtfio. 
There  are  manufactun  s  ut  woolens,  cottons,  cord,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Bulgaria 
carrie.  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  other  European  countries;  with  the  Umt«l 
Sace.  Its  irauc  is  small  in  i8y7  there  were  signs  of  an  increased  interest  in  rail- 
way building  and  plan,  for  several  new  Kaites  were  propcsed.  Foreign  goo(^  en- 
teriuL'  Bulgaria  are  Uable  to  cu&toms  duues  and  10  certain  octroi  taxes.  Bulgaria 
has  treaties  of  commerce  with  several  foreign  nations  and  in  1898  the  govermnoij 
applied  to  other  countries  the  rates  of  import  duty  cstabli  hed  by  the  commercial 
conventions  with  Great  Britain,  Ausina-ilungary  Italy,  i-ranco  and  Servia.  The 
constitntion  dates  from  1879  and  was  amended  in  May  1893-  It  vests  the  legislative 
authority  in  a  single  chamber  called  the  Sobranje,  whose  members  are  elected  by 
universal  manhood  .  ulTrage  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  20,000  of  the  population. 
There  is  also  a  Groat  Sobranje  consisting  of  representatives  elected  on  the  basis  01 
one  to  10.000  of  the  inhabitants  and  having  authority  to  decide  upon  proposea 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  matters  of  supreme  national  importance.  Ihe  con- 
stitution vests  the  executive  auihority  in  the  Prince  and  in  a  council  of  eight  members 


Saxc-Coburg,  who  was  elected  by  the  national  assembly  m  1887,  the  election  De  ng 
confirmed  bv  the  Porte  and  the  great  Powers  in  1896.  The  state  religion  is  the  (  i:lv> 
dox  Greek  faith  to  which  the  majority  of  the  people  belong.  Attention  was  draNvn 
to  Bulgaria  in  1807  on  account  of  its  supposed  design  to  interfere  in  Wie  Grseco^iurK- 
ish  difficulty,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  government  had  no  intention  of  giving  aia 
to  the  Greeks.  In  August,  1897.  Prince  Ferdinand  visited  the  Sultan  and  it  wa^J»P- 
posed  that  a  closer  and  more  friendly  relation  would  follow  between  the  pnncqMJnr 
and  the  Porte.  .    .  .t 

Political  and  Economic  Progress.— In  August  1897.  Bulgaria  celebrated  tne  temn 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Prince  Ferdinand.    A  French  writer  m        gi\e>  a 


be  remembered  that  a  year  passed  before  .1  successor  to  Prince  Alexander  01  oaucn- 
berg  was  found,  and  that  Ferdinand  of  Saxc-Coburg  though  chosen  by  the  national 
assembly  of  Bulgaria,  was  not  acceptable  to  Russia.   Nevertheless,  he  ascended  tne 
throne  in  1887  and  applied  himself  to  the  dinicult  task  of  governing  a  peop  e  dividea 
by  party  passions  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  long  period  of  political  conHicts . 
and  foreign  war.   His  position  was  embarrassing,  for  not  only  was  the  government 
of  Russia  opposed  to  him,  but  he  could  not  count  upon  the  confirmation  of 
tionon  the  part  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  if  he  were  not  recognized  by  tne 
latter  it  was  questionable  whether  the  Porte  would  admit  his  rights  as  Gov-ernor- 
Gencral  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  These  were  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  liaa 
to  deal  in  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  domestic  situation  was  equally 
grave.    In  the  first  place  there  was  a  party  which  cherished  v'.ie  frit  idship 
and  was  naturally  hostile  to  the  Prince  whose  election  had  been  opposed  by  that 
power.  Moreover,  during  the  period  of  hiterregnum  the  high-handed  policy  ot  m 
Stamljouloff  had  greatly  angered  a  large  portion  of  the  people  and  yet  it  was  oitn- 
cult  for  the  new  prince  to  break  off  with  Stambouloff  at  once,  since  the  latter  repre- 
sented what  stable  authority  there  was  in  the  principality.    During  the  first  part  ot 
the  reign  Prince  Ferdinand  applied  himself  to  a  study  of  the  country  and  of  the 
political  parties.   This  preparatory  period  may  be  said  to  ha  ve  lasted  until  1894.  when 
the  time  came  for  definite  aci'MH     The  iJ  .licy  which  the  Prince  decided  upon  was 
separation  from  Stambouloff  and  his  party  and  reliance  upon  the  more  moderate 
party.   By  this  time  it  appeared  that  the  majority  of  the  people  had  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  Prince  and  he  thought  he  was  strong  enough  to  overthrow 
the  unpopular  Minister.  The  fall  of  Stambouloff  followed  and  tltc  control  of  affaire 
was  entrusted  to  the  moderate  party.  The  wav  was  now  open  to  a  reconciliation  with 
Russia,  esjpecially  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  for  the  new  Emperor  had  not 
been  at  all  concerned  in  those  events  in  the  past  which  divided  political  opinions  in 
Bulgaria,   Thus  one  important  question,— the  relations  of  the  Prince  to  RusMa.— wa'^ 
answered  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  wishes  of  the  latter  sUte.   Another  question 
was  that  involvinr  the  status  of  Eastern  Roumelia.   When  the  StilUn  recognaeo 
Prince  Ferdinand  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  he  merely  conceded  his  right  aS  wvemoj 
General  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  the  latter  country  remaining  nominally  a  dependency  w 
the  Porte.   Nevertheless  the  union  of  Eastern  RoumeKa  with  Bulgaria  was  acceptea 
by  the  great  powers,  and  the  slight  tie  between  the  former  and  the  Porte  was  m  eftect 
broken,  although  the  fiction  of  immediate  dependence  upon  Turkey  was  maintaineo. 
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JiSIll'f"*^'^^  T*]*"  was  the  Macedonian  question,  ^^acedonia,  it  will  be 
ranembered  was  included  in  the  .miits  of  Bulgaria  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  and 
he  Macedomans,  of  whom  a  large  part  are  Btttairjans,  have  joined  with  the  latterin 
their  demands  lor  religious  autonomy.  It  wasmiportant  to  the  Bulgarians  of  Mace- 
s'""'li'^L^"^°P^  who  were  the  official  reprt^ntatives  of  their^cligion  n  tS- 
wiijJS^oi  be  members  of  their  own  race.  The  Bulgarian  govcrn,n?„t  took  Se 
Macedonian  side  of  this  question,  and  in  1890  and  1894  induced  the  Porte  to  issue 
letters  patent  to  BulgaiKu,  bishops  in  the  Macedoniandioceses 

*«Ir!«h^lf°.ftL°Ll!l!^"^""^**^  ^  '^'S^  -      fact,  during  the  ten  yean 

JSfjSi^t'^  would  have  predicted  actually  came  to  pass.  tK 

iSS^^Tll  "^^^  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Bulgarian  ikUk,,,,  but  he  was  recoS- 
nned  by  all  the  powers  and  treated  as  an  independent  sovereign.    His  own  state 
mor^jver  attained  a  far  higher  degree  of  civil  harmony  than  it  h*ad  befireTossested 
Ar^Z"?. '"1  °^  ?>  t^'^'  liigh  road  to  pr"  pjril"  ^^^^'^"^ 

J22/nf  h!®"*-  °^  progress  noted  by  the  writer  above  mentioned  was  the  im- 
JWonentof  the  hnanccs.  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  occasioMl 
*ficrts    The  government  strictly  fulfilled  its  financial  obligaUons  and  U  e  deb 
not  ncreascd  .n  sfnte  of  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  %e  railways  exceeded  The 
^r^attSwJd'tdte*"^^^^  the  railwar'lTKRe'nrBuIgar  : 

S^rH^Z  tf;SoneT'""  ^"^  teleg«yh"i?"ic?e^^^^^^ 

woolis  Ia  iZ^L   i  If'cphone  lines  were  constructed  between  Sofia  and  Pliiiin- 

ffll«ri^i£?^d5t!^  TlK-  development  of  Bulgarian  conim  c'e 

3Tthe^5rrncip  hSd 
•«D  scanty,  credit  hard  t^En  ^nH  ;  ♦     !  J-^'u'^^-  .Although  private  capital  is 

whole  increased    M^iv  '  high,  private  enterprise  has  on  the 

Wttseof  th?0(M,uSlSFfty^  One  sign  of  progress  has  been  the  great  in- 

4$mm  i^^^ThtTh^fJ^'^''i'j2^t^  which  numbered  20.000  in  1881.  and 
ctes^esoecially  Varna  and  Ru?sc^5k.  «       Other  important 

^^^^S^.tir^^^'^sl^^J^t.^  patent  for  the  Bulgarian  bishoprics  at 

t«stotheCMrh,8?7™nTSw;.^^^^^  ^'V"  ^W^an     Prince  Ferdinand^ 

dup  between  the  "  J  go^  "  m  ,^ts  /nV      «^   •^"'^£18"  ?^  '^e  growing  friend- 
who  had  taken  oart  in  *<»  reinstate  the  twenty-one 

aider,  5trenethen*rf  »h;/fl  ■  «>"2P*r«<y  against  his  predecessor.  Prince  Alex- 
f  '^^^ri.inZ  %^^^^  ^he  Macedonian  frontier  dTsturbed 

^^l'"itie9  comroineyhv  T^Cuh  .  g^^'^^nment  complained  to  the  Porte  of  the 
J^ad  shown  jSSth?^^^^^^^^  £^  attempts  .to  disarm  the  people  who 

nth  there  wrrTneet     U  Q««     r'"''"*       Macedonian  independence.   On  Aueust 
f  ''^^i^  of  the  pro&f  rrfo^**wi"*^u*      ^'^^^ ^Macedonians  in  Rul^aria  %n 
f  f'^jlowing  diSg?f l?re  d^^^te'^^  ^''T^  Macedonian  Committee. 

Maccdona  comnriQm™  ^crc  oemanded  .  ( i )  The  formation  of  a  s  nele  province  nf 
appointmSit  o7Tgo"^  °f  ^onastir.  Uslcub  and  Safonic'^fTthe 

•n  the  province  ;  (f)  tre  °r«5Sn  «l  belonging  to  the  race  and  religion  prcdom  nant 

2!2«»ry2s/i8&  IlewaTKI^^^^^  L^"^^-  ^'^'^  at  Ottawa.  Ontario. 

«*»wars  he  was  "ior.^f.n°r"Jr-  ^"^erncas-shire.  Scotland,  October  21,  i8so.  Fo^ 
J«"4  with  the  Otuwa  *1S?  with  the  Toronto  <?W  and  sub^- 

BuiJ^"  1883  £  dep^hiad     ^  department 


jn  tlie  north  to  Chin^a  onthe^\L"lifd"  stretching  fn>m  the  confines  of  Thibet 

«« bounded  by  the  IndVn  nrovi„?2?S  r"'  f  "theast.    On  the  south  and  west 

variously  estrated  Tfr?m  r,^'"^-''  ^"^  and  by  the  ocean.    It  has 

^ '"^F  estimate  iSSg  the  ,nnr?  r      P  T*"  ""^^^  to  280.000  square  miles, 
consists  of  the  old  orn  -^n^     *  T''"*'        «  population  in  1891  of  7.^)0^.^60 
which  was  ann«VJ  K      ^''r'  BurmaVand  the  province  of  Upper 
£r      tf^c  Indian  eS  h^  P'j^^^'amation  in   1886.     It   is  governed  as  a 

It  has  a  fertae  Sf  Jid  .i2'iH"^"-'-«°^?'""°f;  apP^inted  by  the  Vice- 
"»e  soil  and  abounds  iq  mineral  deposits  including  cop- 
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per.  lead,  iron,  tin,  jade,  amber,  ruby,  marble,  coal  and  small  quantities  o! 
gold.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  BuddhisU.  it  la  leparated  from  Indo- 
China  by  the  bhan  States,  the  boundary  between  the  temtones  of  Great  Bntam  and 
France  being  tixed  by  agreement  in  January  1896.  along  the  Mekong  riv^r  Ihe 
development  of  the  railway  system  has  been  rapid  in  recent  years.  In  1896  Messrs. 
Rothschild  &  Sons  announced  the  formation  of  the  Burmah  Railways  Company  with 
a  capital  of  £2,000,000.  This  syndicate  acquired  several  lines  already  open  to  traftc 
and  set  to  work  to  build  new  ones.  In  1897  the  work  on  the  Mandalay-Kunlou  rail- 
way was  carried  on  and  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be  complete  m  1899.  .M  tlie 
beeinning  of  1898  it  was  reported  that  1.148  miles  of  railway  were  o&aally  sanc- 
tioned, 887  nnles  being  open  for  traffic.  In  1897  the  status  of  the  country  was  rawed 
to  the  rank  of  a  local  government  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  aided  by  a  l^^uve 
council  of  nine  members.    For  the  year  ending  March  31.  the  revenue  wa» 

Rx  5,922,279  and  the  expenditure  Rx  4,217,71a. 

BUBNB-JOVES,  Sir  Edward  Colby.  A.  R.  A..  English  artist,  died  suddenly  in 
l^ndon,  June  17.  1B98.  He  was  born  at  Birmingham,  Augus^t  a8, 
elementary  education  at  King  Edward's  grammar  school,  from  which  he  emeren 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  l8S3,  but  did  not  take  a  degree  until  1881  when  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford  and  an  honorary  fellowship  in  Lxctcr 
College.  He  began  his  art  career  in  London  in  1856;  instead  of  going  to  an  academy 
he  taught  himself,  and  soon  came  under  the  inlluence  of  Dante  Gabriel  Kossctti,  trom 
whom  he  received  much  help  and  with  whom  he  came  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  ro- 
mantic (pre-Raphaelite)  school.  He  received  an  election  to  the  Royal  Acadeniy  ot 
Arts  in  1885,  and  in  1887  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  New  Gallery  ot  Art  in 
1&)S  he  was  made  a  baronet.  Besides  his  prominence  in  oil  work.  Burnc-Jones  was 
accounted  a  roaster  in  stained  glass  designs  and  in  mosaic.  The  draughtmanship  m 
some 

V 

is 

pictures  there  is  an  atmosphere  01  poetry,  a  suggestion  01  me  unrcjii,      .a..  v.„..^, 
and  yet  from  another  point  of  view  they  express  true  realism.    His  line  of  imagina- 
tion lay  along  "the  beautiful  and  mysterious  borderland"  of  the  worlds  of  actuality 
and  of  dreams.  Bume-Jones,  moreover,  was  both  an  idealist  and  a  con>^cicntious.  per- 
sistent, painstaking  worker.    He  had  high  ideals  of  work  and  duty.     Our  work, 
1u'  said,  "must  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  noblest  we  can  offer."   And  most  oih\s, 
indeed,  was  noble  and  the  best  of  its  kind.    At  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  said  oi 
him  that  he  "has  bequeathed  to  us  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  i mtnry  a  greater  heritage 
of  beauty  than  any  other  English  painter  has  done."    Burne-Jones  was  not  only  a 
great  craftsman,  a  master  of  technique,  but  he  was  a  man  of  high  and  serious  aspira- 
tion^, a  man  of  real  spirittrality.    His  large  conception  of  an  artist'^  work  may  De 
felt  in  the  following  words,  which  are  his :  "To  be  a  great  painter  a  man  must  also 
have  a  great  spirit   He  must  be  a  dreamer,  and  not  ashamed  of  his  dreams ;  must, 
indeed,  account  them  of  paramount  worth ;  he  must  be  prepared  for  both  mdmercnce 
and  hostility ;  he  must  be  so  continent  of  his  faith  that  he  will  not  barter  the  least 
portion  of  it  in  order  to  win  a  worthless  approval ;  he  must  be  so  proud  that  he  will 
disdain  to  prostitute  his  genius  to  a  public  use;  he  must  be  so  single  hearted  that,  Iikc 
Sir  Galahad,  there  can  he  for  him  only  one  Sane  Gracl— beauty,  and  only  one  q^^sj;"" 
the  lifelong,  insistent  effort  to  discern  and  interpret  in  beauty,  that  Lovehne-s  that 
Beauty,  which  is  at  once  his  inspiration,  his  dream,  his  despair,  and  his  eternal  hope. 

Among  his  principal  works  are:  "Annunciation  and  Nativity,"  m  St.  Faui  s. 
Brifhton  (1861);  "The  Merciful  Knight"  (water  color,  1864);  "The  Wine  ot 
Circe"  (water-color.  18O7)  ;  "The  Days  of  Creation";  "The  Wheel  of  Fortune  ; 
"Pygmalion  and  the  Image"  ;  "Aurora"  ;  "The  Mirror  of  Venus"  ;  "Love  among  the 
Ruins"  (water  color,  187O  :  "Laus  Veneris"  (1873-!;);  "The  Beguiling  of  Merlin 
(1877) ;  "Le  Chant  d  Amour"  (1878) ;  "The  Goldcn^Stairs"  (1880) ;  "King  Cophe- 
tua"  (1884);  "The  Depths  of  the  Sea"  (1886) ;  "The  Brazen  Tower  (i«88); 
"The  Legend  of  the  Briar  Rose"  (1890). 

BURNS,  Rev.  William.  D.  D.,  born  in  Kingston.  Ontario,  1840:  died  at  Gait. 
Ontario,  January  2,  1898.  He  was  secretary  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ministers  tunci 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  and  for  some  time  was  secretary  of  Knox 
College,  Toronto. 

BUTLER.  Chahles,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  council  of  New  York  University^ 
died  December  13.  1897.  Born  February  15.  1802.  at  Kindorhook  Landing  (now 
Stuyvesant).  Columbia  county.  New  York,  he  was  otlucated  at  the  Greenville  (NW 
York)  academy,  and,  without  receiving  collegiate  training,  cnten d  the  law  ofnce  o 
Martin  Van  Buren,  and  in  1824  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1835.  tne  year  betore 
Van  Bttfoi's  dectioa  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Butler  took  up  the  practice  of 
New  Yorie  City,  and  in  1836  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  New  York  University. 


c-Joncs.    11)-  kind  permission  of  (lie  Blake!il«e  Galleries,  Sfw  York, 
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He  was  interested  in  the  Michigan  Southern,  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  Chi- 
cago and  Rock  Island  railroads.  Until  the  time  of  id&  death  he  was  a  patron  of 
New  York  University.   His  honesty  of  purpose,  generosity,  and  foresight  did  much 

to  bring  success  to  the  university,  and  he  lived  to  see  many  of  hi^  far-reaching  plans 
realized  or  in  process  of  realization.  Mr.  Butler  did  much  toward  organizing  various 
fjuhotfaropic  movements  in  and  about  the  city,  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of 'the 
nMntant  Half  Orphan  Asylum  and  of  Union  Theological  Seminar;^;  to  the  latter 
institntion  he  gave  $100,000  to  found  the  Edward  Robinson  chair  of  Biblical  theology. 
He  gave  a  like  amount  to  New  York  Univarsity. 

BUTLER,  Major-General  Matthew  Calbrarh^  was  i^fiointed  by  President 
McKinley,  .August  16,  1898,  a  member  of  the  commission  to  arrange  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards.  He  was  born  about  sixty  years  ago ;  was  a  captain 
of  Confederate  cavalry  in  the  Civil  War  and  attained  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  lost  a  leg  at  Brandy  Station.  In  1870  he  was  the  Union  Refoim  candidate  for 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  the  Democratic  party  and  by  it  was 
dtcted  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  beginning  in  1877 ;  he  was  returned 
for  [he  next  two  terms,  hts  last  term  expiring  in  1895. 

BUTTEEWOBTH,  Benjamin,  United  Sutes  Commissioner  of  Patents,  was 
bora  in  Warren  county.  Ohio,  October  22,  1822,  and  died  in  Thomasville.  GeoRia, 
Januirj-  16,  1898.  From  the  Civil  War  to  the  time  of  lii-,  death -he  was  well  known 
m  politics  ami  public  affairs  and  was  a  man  of  great  popularity.  He  was  educated 
at  Ohio  University.  Athens,  and  after  studying  law  in  Cincinnati  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1861.  He  had  a  creditable  record  for  service  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1870 
he  became  United  States  district-attorney,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  1873-74.  For  five  terms  lie  served  as  a  Republican  Congressman  from  his  native 
Sutc,  his  first  two  terms  beginning  in  1878  and  the  last  three  in  1884.  In  1883  Presi- 
dent Arthur  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  reappointed  by  President  McKinley  in  tlie  spring  of  1897.  He  will  be 
reiMinbered  as  the  author  of  the  compulsory  army  retirement  act. 

B7BNES,  Thomas  Joseph,  Premier  and  formerly  Attorney-General  of  Queens- 
'MjMied  September  27,  1898.  Ho  was  bom  at  Brisbane  in  i860;  was  educated  at 
Brtslnne  Grammar  School,  and  Sydney  and  Melbourne  Universities,  becoming  a 
Mrri?tcr  in  Victoria  in  1884.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  began  practicing  in 
Queensland,  and  in  1890  entered  the  legislative  council  as  solicitor-general. 

CUBD,  John  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Principal  and  Vicc-Chancellor  n{  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity and  prominent  Scottish  minister  in  tlie  estal)!i<Ii(  il  church,  died  July  30,  1898.  He 
*»5  born  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  December  1820;  was  educated  at  Greenock 
'j- inimar  school  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  at  which  he  was  graduated  in 
'S45;the»mcyear  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Newton-on-Ayr.  In  1847  he  bccntne 
"J™^*""  of  Lady  Yester's  Parish.  Edinburgh,  and  two  years  later  went  to  the  pan  h 
a      Perthshire.    Here  he  remained  until  called  to  the  Park  church.  Glasgow. 

appointed  professor  of  diviniw  in  his  alma  mater  in  1862  and  in 
'J/3  became  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor.  For  some  time  he  was  one  of  Her 
■Hjestys  chaplains  for  Scotland,  He  was  not  prominent  in  strictlv  ecclesiastical 
■patters.  Among  his  pulilications  are  the  following:  Sermons  (1858)  ;  Umty  of  the 
^(unces  (1873-74) ;  Introductwn  to  the  Philosophy  of  ReligioH  (1880) ;  The  Rett- 
S  '^  ^^f*^'.  ^Ca^ijwwww  and  Buddhism  (1881)  ;  SpinOMa  to  Blackwood's  PkU- 
woMifo/  C/ajwa  (1888).  f  r 

^^f^rd  was  accounted  one  of  the  very  foremost  preachers  in  Great  Britain;  his 
ihn!»?  *'!!r  I  ^^^'^^g}on  of  Common  Life  achieved  world-wide  fame  and, 

"wugn  ptiblished  in  1855.  has  by  no  means  drifted  out  of  the  public  mind.  As  a 
jndri  l-*^''  intense,  magnetic,  and  powerful;  he  was  a  profound  theologian 
the  SIf"  y«t.  for  depth  and  originality,  he  can  not  be  classed  with 

^wsi  rank  of  theologians  and  speculative  thinkers.  Dr.  Caird  belonged  to  the 
^dtnlh  ^  "  ^"^^^^^  Presbyterians,  and  as  far  back  as  1862,  when  he  was 
dB^^Thl  I  professorship  he  was  suspected  by  some  of  unorthodox  tenden- 

'WccssW  «      *  "P^"  himself,  and  which  he  accomplished,  was  the 

'oraakeclMt*'*il.**"  ^  ^  ^^'''^^''P'^'*^^'  Christianity:  it  was  a  difficult  task,  indeed, 
of  Gfrm,«  Jj.  ?  .^^^"''-^  "orthodox"  Scottish  mind  a  religion  interpreted  in  terms 
wi^lhSJ  i.f  'P^^-  ^^P^cially  that  of  Hegel.  Although  German  philosophv  has 
»ch  "nt hi  V"""  '"^''  '*^  Calvinism  of  ScotlaniT  John  Caird  preached  wHh 

•^^ers  scldo         r  ^\  "'"^^  ^^"'''^  •''"^  cleverness  that  his 

*°  instnictor  a  •    ^^^^   ^^'''^    ^^^^""^   being  taught   a   neo-Hegelianism.  As 

•kij  countrv  1,  ^  .P""*^'!'^'  Glasgow,  his  influence  was  very  great,  though  in 
■»terof  ?aiiL*n  ^^'^'^'y  ^  *»is  brother.  Edward  Caird.  LL.  D.. 

^SwtliS  i't  n       '""'^  Cfitieal  Philosophy  of  rmmanuet  Kant. 

•^Sw^STldAiHi      "  ^  -^f'-ctator  said  "On  the  one  side  stood 
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and  human  tendencies  .  .  .  rich  in  their  appeal  to  the  young  and  MneitMlS  mind.  It 
SSLKem  to  haJe  been  the  primary  .a>k  u.  John  Caird  to  reconcile  the  two  passibl^^ 
Tonnicting  tendencies  by  a  philosophic  interpreiaiion  of  Christianity,  shed  of  impossible 
doirnias  and  allied  to  reason  and  to  the  progressive  forces  oi  society.  For  a  gen- 
eratSSl  John  and  i: dward  Caird  had  under  their  hands  the  intellectual  and  theologi- 
cal trainiiiK  of  the  youth  who  were  to  pass  into  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Free, 
and  Sd  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  and  they  imbued  the  .-"ds  of  these 
nascent  Scottish  pastors  with  reasonable  and  philosophic  Chnstiamty  which  has 
ooSully  affected  Scotland,  and.  throiifh  Scotland,  the  whole  Engfish  speaking 
world  "  The  orthodoxy  of  Scotland  to-day  is  "of  a  new  type,  consistent  \yith  free- 
dom of  criiici  m  and  with  brighter  hopes  as  to  the  destiny  of  man  than  those  fur- 
nislicd  by  Knox  and  Calvin." 

GAIBO,  the  largest  city  of  Egypt,  had  according  to  the  census  of  J""e  ;^7.  a 
ooDiilation  of  570.062.  For  an  account  of  the  scheme  for  a  raUway  to  connect  Cairo 
S  thi  Cape    See  the  articles  '  Cape  to  Cairo"  Railway  Scheme  and  Afmca. 

OALCTTTTA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bengal  and  the  metropolis  of  India, 
lies  on  the  wot  hank  of  the  river  Hoogly.  a  branch  of  the  Ganges 
from  the  sea  by  the  river.    In  1891  it  had  with  its  suburbs,  exclustve  of  HwrajJ 
a  population  of  801,764.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  important  university,  which  in  ^^J^^ 
*  by  2.308  s/ndents.    It  is  a  great  center  of  trade.    The  foreign  con^nierce  . 
naturally  for  the  mo.t  part  with  Great  Britam  and  her  colomes.  .1  >^th« jrc** 
distributing  point  for  Bengal.    The  cotton  and  jutc  trade  is  especially  important 
The  report  of  the  American  Consul  in  1898  stated  that  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
in  cotton  piece  goods  and  yam  was  controlled  by  the  United  I^ngdom.   At  the  >anvc 
time  the  recent  estahlishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamships  from  Calcutta  w^^* 
York  promises  to  promote  the  trade  with  the  United  States.    Some  American  Dranas 
of  cotton  goods  have  already  been  introduced  and  the  trade  shows  signs  of  iniprovc- 
ment     The  jute  iiuhistrv  sulTcrcd  temporarily  from  the  official  an"0""'^*='"^,"L 
the  plague  existed  in  Calcutta,  and  about  250.000  people  are  said  to  tiave 
City,  thus  causing  a  scarcity  of  labor,  but  the  deaths  from  the  P'aK"^  were  com- 
paratively few  and  the  people  soon  recovered  from  their  panic.    In  the  >ear  1^907 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  in  value  on  account  of  the  large  quan- 
liiies  of  grain  shipped  to  India  to  meet  the  necessities  arising  from  drought 
famine.   This  especial  stimulus  to  imports  being  removed,  the  total  value  Ot  rne 
imports  from  the  United  States  fell  off.  in  1S97-98  but  the  general  condiuon  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  was  much  improved.   The  exports  to  the  Ua'ted^tates 
were  higher  than  they  had  been  for  a  number  of  years.    Among  the  "mi"«»" 
articles  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Calcutta  may  be  mentioned  kerosene  ana 
lubricating  oils,  the  imports  of  which  have  Kreatly  increased  during  jecent  year^ 
Another  item  of  importance  is  American  steel  rails.   The  chief  item  of  e^ff"^ 
from  Calcutta  to  the  United  States  is  jute  and  the  exportation  of  jute  manuiaciures 
has  steadily  advanced  until  in  1897-98  tne  figures  reached  the  highest  point  00 
record.   The  next  item  of  importance  is  hides  and  after  this  come  raw  juic,  "\aigo. 
lac,  saltpetre,  tea.  etc.   The  trade  of  Calcutta  with  Germany  has  also  increased  ana 
the'  same  is  true  of  its  trade  with  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Belgium,  but  wim 
Russia  and  France  the  trade  seems  to  have  declined.  See  India. 

CALDERON,  Pnii  ip  Hermocenes,  R.  A.,  Knight  of  the  Xcgion  of  Honor,  a 
prominent  artist,  died  in  London,  England,  May  1,  1898.  He  was  born  ot  ^panwn 
parentage  at  Poitiers.  France,  in  1833.  was  educated  at  Leigh's  School  oi  -y^  , 
don.  and  the  atelier  of  M.  Picot,  Paris  He  was  made  an  Associate  of  the  Koyai 
Academy  in  1864  and  an  Academician  three  vcars  later.  From  1887  to  the  inie  u 
his  deaft  he  was  Keeper  of  the  Roval  Acadamy.  His  first  exhibit  at  the  Roya' 
emy  was  "By  the  Waters  of  feabylon,"  1853.  After  that  time  he  cxhibitea. 
"Broken  Vows."  "The  Gaoler's  Daughter."  "Lost  and  Found."  "The  Young  Hcjr  s 
Birthday,"  "La  Deniande  en  Mariage."  ".After  the  Rattle,"  "The  British  Embassy  «n 

^    .     ■  ^    ^     .  .         ,  ^     ..  ^    .  .    ,  X  ,     TT  j-„  "  "Vi^r  Most  nign 
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0ALITOS3IIA,  an  extreme  western  State  of  the  United  States  with  a  land  area 

of  155,980  sq.  m.    Capital.  Sacramento.  .  Ciw  thato 

Mineralogy,  r^f.— During  1898  operations  in  the  petroleum  region  of  ^^y^^ 
California,  especially  in  Los  Angele*;  coniuv,  reached  the  extent  and  ^^^'^'^^"^^  / 
positive  boom.   A  large  amount  of  capital  and  many  experienced  pP^^^)^  JLa^, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  were  attracted  to  the  newly  discoverea  nenw 
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The  nchcst  veins  were  found  m  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Los  Aneeles  oarticularlv 
10  ti.c  north  In  1895  there  were  »  oil  wells  in  operation  in  all  of  Suuthcn.  S  foj- 
n.a;  m  October  1898.  there  were  over  700,  of  whicn  443  were  in  the  outlk  rts  o  Uis 
ibgdes  City.  Nearly  $1,000,000  of  capital  was  invcs{Jd  in  the  industnr  there  andit 
rtat  time  the  production  was  about  7.500  barrels  per  day.  An  imeSsUnS  fStur.  If 
the  oil  excitement  was  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  A^h^r,  t  i 

i^'w.U  T'^''  ''i  ^"^"^  cheapness  of  the  oU    In  Feb- 

SWsi^.  t      Pf*  ?■  '''^""^^'^  gold  mines  in  the  State  during  1807 

at  $18817.870.  and  of  sil  ver  mines  at  $12,948.  making  the  aMregate  nearly  Si^  SJ 
more  than  the  mint  est  mate.    Nevada  couiitv  still  IwliWtWol^,?.- 
output  of  alx>ut  $..500,000.  making  i?s  toS"Sce  he^scov  ?y  oTeo  5  S^t.^^'oi" 
A  number  of  new  finds  were  made  durin^r  the  year  esoeriall?in  do?*, 

uSSsd  VuSnn  "^^^^  ^""^  JohannesbursT  became  the  most  notable  during  i8qI 
dSmSTli  r  JffJSL''^  *°         bed  mining,  which  has  had  a  ...ore  im£»rteS 

^ltMA  dfvSnnn^^*.  ut  L  .  "^^^  ^^"^'^'^  ^^^'^  only  just  begun  to  be  worked 
ymtct^^nd  Kern'         '''''  'I''PJ^"^  quantity  cao  be  hi 

ArC  S«  As^Hl.TuL^^^rPi^l^uV''*'       ^"^"^  Nevada  and 

voir:^'i  S'"  The'^Jf.r^'f!^  •?       ''^°P7  ''S''^'  °f  in  mountain  rescr- 

i«4for  the?rodultio^^^^^^^^  ^'ir.Hrr  be^nff 

»w  progre.Mnrrn  rrnrt    Ir  5  c  -  ^h  fV^^'^e"-  ^cWs.  work  is 

val«i«  reported  for  the  calendar 
«»s.i.W3  3ai  SotJac,.  kLri'^^^  ''ushels  $734,105;  wheat,  12,224.405.  $8,801,570: 
!n  3fo^II^$2S';^^^^  $5.95^085;  potatoes,  I  9i:/7iO.  toOG.C; 

Tligrowth  of  the  nr,,n?  :  J^^'»  ^J^i'  $33,285.791— total  value.  $51,060,541! 

IW-eThard  if'io'  and  2  acre7each";n  F^*'  "''''i'i'  AgahiS'^e 
fred  large,  there  are  a  do^^n  fn  flf^c^  'IL  and  Italy,  which  are  there  consid- 

Pn^  mo're  th«  ,2?ire?  aJd  "  5jn^.*"**  Sacramento  Valleys  that  com- 

a^es  of  pruM  orSsid^ln  IVT  ^^ecs  each  In  1880  there  were  less  than  4.OOO 
t«esplant™aJ7b  r&)i  fhJL^'^*^'  ^^"^  ^^""^  ^3,ooo  acres  and  1.30S000 


•^374.l4.-^tal  h  :r3.927^"5  "  —  —  — 

Commerce  ~Jn  th,>  fi   '  ^'^''''^=>-. 

ports  of  ^mboldTL^fi^^^^^^^^  1898.  the  imports  of  merchandise 

^^^'^  '0  $43,498 64TMH%li  .^:rf^''-"-  San  FranciMO  ainuuntd  m 

or^  bullioTaTdctin  w?.*-*;^^^^^^  The  trade  in  gold  and  silver 

toul  foreipi  trade  of  the  ye^J  $iil!f;'J^|'^  ^            $10,733, 1 7i~making  the 


togl  forei^lrade  of  hry;7$^[^^f?.348. 


systems  of  the  State  by 


c.  .       '^^'"K  out  of  th«.  t»«,.  .  -.1  c-  '  '  ^      i.imuau  systems  or  ine  ^>iate  Dy 

S^tcsCommifsione? of  RaToI^^  I'^^^tH^''       recognized  by  the  United 

^  ^  suggested  that  the  !"  the  year  ending  June 

"  mat  the  government  construct  and  operate  a  first-dass  ^ble- 
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track  railway  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  by  air-linc  route  Thxs 
would  open  the  shortest  line,  measured  by  the  map.  from  Boston.  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  m^e  the  most  direct  route  from  our  great 
commercial  centres  to  the  Sandwich  and  Philippine  Islands.  The  pnncipal  railroad 
construction  of  the  year  was  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  new  or  recently  developed 
rainine  districts  with  the  main  lines  of  roads  traversing  the  State.  Congress,  in  July 
1808  appointed  a  commission  to  settle  the  indebtedness  of  the  Central  Pacific  and 
Wwtcrn  Pacific  railroads  to  the  government,  growing  out  of  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
aid  their  construction.  During  the  year  the  government  receiv«Ml  $40,2S3,«)5,  the 
balance  of  the  indebtedness  to  it  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  $6,303,000  for  its 
morteaees  on  the  bond-aided  portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  both  under 
legal  procedure.  The  two  last  roads  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  transpor- 
tation interests  of  California. 

Educotion.--At  the  close  of  the  school  year  i89j6-7  there  were  257,929  P«P'  s  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  of  whom  188,849  were  m  daily  attendance.  The  value  of 
all  public  school  property  was  $17,196,906.  and  the  expenditures  of  the  y«f .  mduding 
$4^18.545  paid  to  7.178  teachers  for  salaries,  aggregated  ^^5.84?  74«  There  were  » 
poMic  high  schools,  with  390  teachers  and  10,793  pupils ;  62  private  secondary  schools 
with  293  teachers  and  2.1 11  pupils;  and  4  P«blic  and  4  private  normal  schools,  with 
71  teachers  and  1.657  students.  For  higher  education  there  were  12  colleges  and 
universities,  co-educational  and  for  men  only,  with  31?  professors  and  in-^trtictors 
and  4.558  students;  2  colleges  for  women  only,  with  52  instructors  and  83  students, 
and  4  theological.  2  law,  and  6  medical  schools.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  endowed  by  Congress,  received 
from  the  Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year 
there  were  684  periodicals,  of  which  112  were  dailies,  454  weeklies  and  93  monthUcs. 

Finances.— The  total  assessed  valuation  in  i8o7  was  $1,130,911,181,  the  lowest  since 
1890,  and  the  tax  rate  was  $4  90  per  $1,000.  The  rate  for  1898  was  feted  at  ^W. 
OfiMarch  l.  1898  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $2,282,500.    There  were  also  special 


was  about  1,550.000.  ,  .  .   ^  i  r  ..... 

Events  of  /,^  ,  ^  — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  gold  m  Calilornia  w  w 
celebrated  at  San  Francisco  by  a  week's  festivities,  commencing  Jan.  24th.  l  nc  city 
was  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and  the  portrait  of  James  Marshall,  who 
picked  up  the  first  gold  nugget  in  1848,  wa^;  seen  everywhere.  A  proclamation  01 
Governor  Budd's  made  the  dav  a  holidav.  A  monster  parade  took  place  and  Jbe  uoi- 
den  Jubilee  Mining  Fair,  showing  the  mining  products  of  every  county  in  the  Ma  t 
was  opened.  The  State  suffered  somewhat  from  drought,  Tuolumne  county  especially 
suffered  from  lack  of  water.  An  earthquake  on  Mareh  3h  caused  great  damage  in 
San  Francisco.  1    1    1,  «* 

The  Republican  State  Convention  reaffirmed  its  belief  in  the  financial  pianK  01 
the  Republican  National  platform  of  1896  and  commended  the  efforts  of  the  national 
administration  to  secure  an  international  monetary  agreement,  and  urged  that  tne 
attempt  should  be  renewed  at  every  opportunity.    The  candidates  for  Governor  were : 
Maguire  (Fusionist).  Gage  (Rep.).  McComas  (Pro.),  and  Herman  (Soc.  L  ).  n- 
T.  Gage  was  elected  by  19,411  plurality  and  six  of  the  seven  Representatives  sent  to 
Congress  were  Republicans.    McGuire's  single  tax  theories  contributed  to  his  deteai. 
In  the  State  legislature  the  Republicans  have  a  majority  of  twelve  in  the  Senate  ana 
thirty-six  in  the  House.   The  Insurance  Commissioner  attempted  to  secure  for  tne 
people,  from  the  foreign  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  an  cquitaDic 
reduction  of  insurance  rates,  p.nyment  of  taxes  and  licenses  by  insurance  companies, 
and  a  general  abolition  of  conditions  imposed  on  insurers  after  the  fire  underwriters 
had  combined.    In  June  the  foreign  companies  finally  accepted  the  commissioner  s 
regulations  for  doing  business  in  the  State.   The  California  law,  passed  March  13. 

1897,  wa^  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  in  Marcn 

1898,  on  ihe  ground  of  violation  of  th£  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  The  law  provides  tor 
an  "open"  primary.  "As  each  voter  approaches  to  vote,  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
he  is  entitled  to  vote,  it  shall  be  noted  m  the  register  by  the  clerk  in  which  box  je 
votes  by  writing  in  the  register,  opposite  his  name,  the  name  of  the  box  in  which  nc 
votes."  As  this  register  is  public,  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  practically  done  away 
with.  Of  the  constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  the  people  in  1898  only  one 
out  of  seven  was  adopted.   This  related  to  the  lieutenant-governorship. 

posal  for  the  summoning  of  a  constitutional  convention  was  rejected.  The 
issued  proclamations  on  March  2  and  June  28  setting  apart  the  Pine  Mountain  ami 
Zaca  Lake  Forest  Reserve  and  prohibiting  settlement  ,  _ 

NatioMol  Representatws  and  State  OMcers.—Tht  Representatives  for  California 
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SiJK^"n%^,^^^^^  Victor  Mctcalf  (Rep) 

Republican.   The  officios  are? H  T  G^^^  '^^^  -         ""'^  ^'^'^ 

Gournor  C  F.Curry  SecrJS^rfJ^ev^^^^^  ,  H    Ncff  UeutenSS- 

J  T.  tord,  Attorney-General;  T   J    Kjrk   S.m»r  L/\r      *;"'Kan»  Comptroller; 
Wright.  Commissioner  of  Public  Lan^    CwS  W^'^^^c'       ^^l"cation;  M.  J 
Beatty  Associates.  T.  B.  McFartndrC^^^^  Court.  VV.  A 

F.  VV.  Hcnshaw,  and  Jackson  Temple  In  the  State  ^^ke. 
'TAiiP'"'"  "'^^     P^J^"''^^^'        I  Independent^  "'^  ^  ^P"'>^ 

CAMFOENIA,  Umversity  of.  at  Berkdev  CnuL  ■ 
n  .s  non-sectarian  and  co-educS^al    The  univ^^^^^^^  establi.shed  in  1868; 

academic  department  and  the  depar'ncn;  r"  mecli-mS:  comprises:  at  Berkeley,  the 
mg.  and  a  college  of  comrnercc  :  a[  Moun   Ha^^^  «"4  «vil  engincer- 

(Ljck  Observatory):  at  San  Francisco  th"  cSlS^^^^^^  astronom.cal  dcpartnicnt 
pharmacy  and  veterinary  science.  Ir^  YsoS  thf  nffiLr  '  f '"•^^•^ne.  dentistry, 
300  and  the  students  2.391.  Of  these  M  vl.r  -u  ""J  '"struction  numberaS 
107  teachers  and  i66q  Snts  at  Sfmm   Rnru*"  departments  at  Bcrkd^ 

SMFrandsco.  ,83  teachers  and  731  students  DuHn^  IS  '^^^^  f"^  *  students  ;  a^ 
J  dttie  were  conferred  :    Bachd or  degrees   loS  •  hlf.  ^T""  »°  November 

fS^  1°  there  were  about^G So  v?lm?;!  .n  ti'^'^T'^''  ^' :  Professional 
iunds  amounted  to  fe.8T8  7  4«  ^"""^  volumes  m  the  library:  the  oroHnrti'v* 

98  the.receipt.f  a^^ndTxpfnlS^fs  b^lS^ri^^"^^""'?"^  »g  ^^^Z^S r  r*^"??^^ 
««Pe«rion  of  arclutectUresem  ni^^^  '^98  an  internat.onal 

he  generoMty  of  Mrs.  PheV  A  ^^^^  buildings  to  he  erected  ihrontrh 

and  books  were  received  dtirW^e  le^r  .n^'^^K    ^  many  gifts  of  money 

jShed.  This  has  cour.^cs  irSrv  r.nH  ^Ar,"**  commerce  was  e""b- 

?»«ar  law.  in  modern  languages  iJd^L^^  n^n  <=«"^'"<^rcial  and  interna- 

>ng  botany,  forestry:  agricu  ture  fi^S!?« *  Chinese,  and  in  technical  studies  includ- 
expcd.tion  provided  fo   U   he'lJtc  S  p  ^'l    ^"  part  of 

P;of  ^\  W.  Campbell  of  t!  c  I  iil  hkL  ^''o^^'^er.  and  under  the  directi^  of 

gii^  of  January'.,.  i^qS     Pr^^d^nt  U^^^^^  }f observe  fhe^olar 

SeeUKn-miTiEs  and  Colleges  Kellogg,  LL.  D..  resigned  in  1808. 

vAJCBODl^  •  . 

the  prefecture  of  po],ce  of  the  ilTn  "     ^"  /^^'^  "ade  general  secreJSi  t« 


CAI^EOON  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Qwa. 

DOtmded  on  the  north  by  the  Niger  Territories 
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and  on  the  south  and  east  by  French  Congo,  with  »^"<^^«^'™!i«i»fj?^'\^ 
mdes  and  a  population  of  3,500.000,  of  whom  in  1897.  253  wefe  whites,   "s  north- 
SnSo^poin?i5  00  the  soulliern  shore  of  Ukc  Tchad.    I  he  mhabitants  are  Bantus 
1™  Sud!"negrocs.   The  soil  in  the  coa.t  reg.on  .s  fertile  along  the  western  slopes 
of  the  mounia.ns.   The  rainfall  is  abundant  and  the  conditions  are  good  for  the 
CUltivatiSi  of  cocoa  a.ul  cr,,Tc.     A.nong  the  other  products  are  tobacco,  cloves 
Sotttehwc.  vanilla,  ginger,  pepper,  ivory,  and  palm  od.  and  gold  and  iron  are  sa.d 
tT^cur  llere  as  iS  the  other  German  colonies  a  duty  .s  Icv.cd  on  imports  and 
the^evonue  is  mainly  derived  from  this  source.   The  chief  town  is  Cameroon  on  the 
coLt  and  in  the  interior  are  V.ctor.a.  Bibundi  Campo  Mid  Other  important  trading 
SSSdnl   It  was  organized  as  a  protectorate  m  1884  and  .s  adniinistercd  by  a  Gcrnun 
h?pcS  governor,  "sisted  by  a  local  council.    Us  boundary  toward  the  Niger  co^ 
Protectorate  and  Niger  Territories  was  setUed  tar  agreements  in  April  1893.  and  the 
re^S  UmSs  of  the  French  and  German  spfceres  were  setUcd  m  the  foUowmg 

year.  •v_i  xm 

CAUPBELL-BANNEBMAN,  Sir  Henry,  G.  C  B.,  M.  A.^  LL.  D..  Liberal  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Stirling  District  since  1868.  was  born  beptember  7,  i83p-  He 
WM  eduSt^  at  Glasgow  University  and  Trinity  ^College,  Umbridge  He  was 
pSanciafsJcrctary  to  the  War  Office  in  1871-74  and  ifflo^;  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty  1S2-84:  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  1884-86;  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

1886  and  1802  95.   He  has  a  reputation  for  considerable  admimstrative  ability.  

CAMPBELLITES.    See  Discii'les  of  Christ. 

CANADA,  Dominion  of,  occupies  the  northern  part  pf  North  America,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crown  colony  of  Newfoundland   to  which  Labrador  ^fongs 
of  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States.    Ihe  area  is  3.3i5  b47^^q  gro» 
area,  including  lakes.  iTvers.  etc,  3456.383  sq.  m.;  and  ^^e  Populatuon  n  ij^i  ^^^^^^ 
4,833.239  and  in  1898  was  estimated  at  about  5.250.000.    According  to  the  census 
of  iSgf   29.4  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  French-speaking  and  86  per 
Sativ^s  of  BriLh  North  America.    The  capital  of  the  Dominion  is  pUawa  and  the 
chief  cities  are  Montreal.  Toronto.  Quebec,  Hamilton,  St.  John  and  Hah  tax.  ihc 
provinces  are  Quebec.  Ontario.  Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick.  Prince  Edw?rd  stand 
and  British  Columbia.    Besides  these,  there  are  the  territories  and  Arctic  isiantts, 
with  an  area  in  1806  eaual  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole.   Parts  of  |he  territories  tave 
been  divided  hito  districts.  These  districts  are  Assinaboia,  Alberta.  Athabasca,  aas- 
katchewan.  Keewatin,  Ungava,  Franklin,  Mackenzie  and  Yukon,       _  v«l«« 
In  1897  the  boundaries  of  Ungava.  Keewatin.  Franklin.  Mackenzie,  and  XttlWli 
were  changed,  and  in  i8gB  Yukon  was  organized  as  a  separate  district,  with  an  csu- 
matrd  w  riter  surface  of  2.000  sq.  miles  and  land  surface  of  196,300  sq.  miles. 

Agricuittiri-.—Ko  general  statistics  of  the  agricultural  and  Uve-stock  industries 
ate  gatiiercd  by  the  government,  exu  piini;  in  cen>us  years,  and  Manitoba  and  un- 
tario  are  the  only  provinces  that  supply  anything  like  full  returns.  Some  idea  ot  tnc 
condition  of  these  industries,  however,  may  be  derived  from  the  official  report  on  the 
exportation  of  their  principal  products.  In  1897  the  exports  of  domestic  agncuJtwai 
and  live-stock  products  amounted  in  value  to  $55,533,592.  This  included  wheat, 
365.326;  flour.  $1,720.361 ;  other  breadstuflfs.  $8.813,191 :  and  live  stock  Oiorses,  cattle 
and  sheep  1.  $9,872,321.  The  export  of  dressed  meats  aggregated  ^0,027,024,  cnecx, 
$14,676,239;  i>i'ttor:  $2,089,173;  and  eggs.  $()78.479.  0»  the  total  «xMrtati«i,  «n 
aggregate  of  $45,825,601  went  to  Great  Britam,  and  $7,090,647  to  the  United  States. 
&e  also  Manitoba  and  Ontario, 

Mineral  Products.— In  the  calendar  year  1897  the  mineral  productions  had  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  $28,789,173.  The  mo^t  valual)le  ones  were  coal,  *7.286,257 ;  goio, 
$6,027,016;  silver,  $3,322,905:  copper.  $1,501,660;  nickel,  $1,399.1/6;  lead,  ^'^^f^^^' 
petroleum.  $1,011,546  ;  natural  gas.  $325,873;  asbestos.  $324,700;  and  cement,  5275.273. 
The  total  output  of  coal  was  3.876.201  short  tons,  of  which  2.465.387  were  mineo  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  988.796  in  British  Columbia.  In  gold,  British  Columbia  had  an 
output  of  $2,724,657;  the  Northwest  Territories,  including  the  Yukon  district,  ?2,- 
550.000:  Nova  Scotia.  $562,165;  Ontario.  $189,294;  and  Quebec.  $900.  Exports  01 
the  various  mineral  productions  amounted  in  value  to  $11,906,918. 

Fw/irnV-f  — The  total  value  of  the  yield  of  the  marine  and  fr(--h  water  ^^"^"^ 
the  calendar  year  1896,  was  $20,407,424,  Nova  Scotia  contributing  $6,070,895;  w*'' 
Brunswick.  $4,799,433:  British  Columbia.  $4,183,999:  Quebec.  $2,025,754.  and  ^"1'°' 
$1,605,674.  The  most  valuable  catches  were  cod,  $3,610,935:  salmon  ( canned;,  ♦a." 
988,258;  herring  (pickled).  $2,183,559:  lobsters  (canned),  $1,526,928;  salmon 
(fresh).  $965,029;  whitefish,  $773,345;  trout,  $690,699;  and  lobsters  (alive).  $078. 
834.  The  industry  employed  75^237  persons,  and  vessels  and  apparatus  valued  at 
$9,826,251,  and  was  variously  promoted  by  the  government  to  the  extent  Oi  $443.^* 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
aggregated  in  vsdue  $iis^2 18,609;  exports,  $137,950,253;  and  the  movement  in  gold 
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^^fA^^'J^rl^i^c^^^^^  $3  492,550:   making  the  total  foreign 

ttideof  tte  year.  ^S.337.t)Ot>.   Of  the  total  imports  $70,766,316  was  from  the  UnilSi 
States  and  $j..502,855  trom  the  British  emp.re;  and  of  ixpori,^*S?oSV^ 
the  Bnt.sh  empire  and  ^M72to  the  United  States.  The  i^^S  iJadTwifh 
United  Sutes  was  |iaiMj9,788.  and  with  Great  BritainTi<5P  $,52^6  w  to^ 
Duties  collected  on  imports  amounted  to  $iQ,8di.c07    The  fitMirr-.;  fX,  /h- "^^'^ 
cBdingDcc  31.  1898.  ^owed  an  increasc^nX*5gre«ate  tr^^^^^ 
The  total  was  $177,864,318.  as  against  $i63,36i,^iof  £t  lix  t^^^ 
the  .ncrease  was  wholly  due  to'imports.  as^  thSj  d^^r.'^l S ^SSii^""^ 

iXt   T"h'"ffi  '•'^^'^'no"*' increased  by  $2,300,000  over  iJ^;.  ^  '''WW*  « 
oanks.—  ihe  official  bank  statement  for  hine  -in   tUn-  ^u^  j 

lj6,.<waS36:  circulation,  $32.3«;?74T deposits  of' all ^idf^ 

$247766,150;  assets.  $335,203,890.  Exchanges  at  the  dJarinR  hS^^lV  Mnn  1  ^f' 
Halifax.  Toronto  Hamilton.  Winnipeg,  and  St.  John.  N  a^J^egateS  $1  7^ S  ' 
000,  an  increase  of  $144.4^0.7^8  in  a  vear  Thi»  ar,v..r.,,v.„.,.  "kk'^^^'i'-^  *i.'/3.44o.- 
*.hichhad  a  .cal  ??1i56rd'"o"i^rand  $%*S^;7;rdcp^^  S^S^ 

vessels  that  palled  through    he  St    Ma rv\^F^^^^  y*'^'  '^7-  the  total 

carried,  16  171  7,8  fre  Sfc  ^SS^'^^ '  ^P"^^'"^  expenses.  $35,168,666;  passengers 
aided  the  ralK'  n  fnn??Tgg;e?Vf]^  I'^^  goverLent  had 

by  $33,474,806;  and  nnuncm  Jitt^f  Iw  $  8  oi  provincial  governments 

the  grants,  the  Dominion  go veram^^^  ^/^7.i33.265.    In  addition  to 

the  railways,   Post-o£es  luie^o  ^  ! *         °^  $41,890,887  in  subsidies  to 

•23,830,000  letters  26  i4?S»  i^!t^^^^^  numbered  9.191,  and  handled  in  the  year 
Therevenaeof  he  d^plr^^HMv"  ?i  ?w  ^°''^^'9.946  packages  of  various  ki^d^. 
If  There  were  i  monev  order  nft  '^^ :  expenditure.  $4.897.783 ;  deficit.  $586.- 
M3,I74  Paynble  ,n  aii<U  ^d       "  ^'62..^  orders,  for  $10.. 

'7/j,.othcr  countrieraJZS^^^  '"^  '"'^  ^'"''"^ 

J«ces  reJpJciivelv  ''Si7i;hrnH'  statistics,  see  the  tiUes  of  the  pro- 

Kk«ri«.&).  wiJiwX^a  V^o^  "^^^  ^^'"5  volumes,  and  in'  a^l 

have  been  designated  public  I  SarS"   tn  Sm  Iu  ^'^^^•^^■^"s  mechanics'  institutes 
Jomdiand  numbered  9^7  of  which  ?o\  uer^^^^  ''fi'' New- 
/^'•=anf^,._The  revenue  nf  lh/    '°^,","*=^dai!ics.  628  weeklies,  and  117  monthlies. 
»«>829.778;  expend^^^^^^^  V'^'  J"ne  30.  1897. 

»ll  kmds  collected,  i^^&fr:^'^''  f***'*  expenditure,  $519,982;  duties  of 
^%55:  expended  SfSna^V^n^r^^^  provinces.  $4,238,059.  and  to  railways. 

£«y.fa.$23,i6o^Cu  foms  t^^^^^^^^  buildings,  public  works,  /nd 

Jf-6a6;  and  Investments  Sidl.  rS  TKi^^*^^\*''*=i^^  ^;»^'379;  taxes.  $28.- 
5f.'3i;  assets.  $70,091  „  J  ntj^ffi-  J^^  gross  debt  of  the  Dominion  was  $3^2,- 
355.503  was  payaWe7n  SnH^n  '^'^^^i  ^^»-|-^«'596 :  of  the  gross  funded  debt,  $2iV. 
*'{?5".934  0^lTexp^^^^^^^  J^'^.638  in  Canada,  ^he  provincial  ^vSitl 

-^^-^-The  permanent  and  J^^^^^^  debts.  $30,963,256. 

Jg«4  pennanent  officers  .8  .  '^"^  e«ding  June  30.  1899,  com- 

J^Ohi'alwn.-~A$  offirJ^?!,  "'e.  29.300— total.  35.342. 

^.Indian  populatfon  It?  ^^t'"i«-»tf<l  the  population  in  1897  was  about  si8sooa 

^l-  which^;?:  7„;^  ,^;Port^^^  There  werr285  schSs 'fo';  In'd'Si  . 

WHmf„/._,The  r  of  9.628.  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  s.3S7. 
J^f  repreH-ntati?4  SX^'^j' t''^^  "ovcreign  of  Great  Britain. 
J  JS  members  who  are  r^^n.  m''"  "  ^t""  Governor- General  and  a  Privy  Council 
2 hjo  houses,  a  SeSate  of  8?m.2^  '°  Parliament.  The  latter  body  cSisfS! 
2«3. members,  elected  for  fJv/^"  ?°"V"''*^^^  ''^'^  '-^"^  ^  "°"se  of  Common, 
population  at  the  iL?  e^n^/  K^^'  M'^  P'^'^P'*'  provinces  in  proportion 

of  the  lai  L?cuwX\H^^  t'^  ^5  members, 

iasi  census  (1891),  the  ratio  is  one  for  every  23.688  inhabitants. 
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History. 

Political  Farttes.—The  two  chief  political  parties  are,  as  in  Greftt  Britain,  known 
by  the  names  of  Conservaiivr,  and  Liberals,  The  fonner  controlled  the  govern- 
ment with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  five  years,  from  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Dominion  in  1867  to  1896,  when  the  Liberals  gained  a  deciMve  vic- 
tory The  most  prominent  Conservative  statesman  was  Sir  John  Macdonald.  v/ho 
was  in  office  from  1867  to  1891,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  years'  interval  during 
which  the  Liberals  were  in  power.  In  the  general  election  of  1896  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme comprised  the  gradual  adoption  of  free  trade,  tlie  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage the  promotion  of  foreign  trade,  and  non-interference  in  provinaal  zfmn. 
Their  leader  was  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.  The  Conservatives  supported  protection  and 
a  preferential  tariff  with  a  view  to  directing  trade  so  far  as  possible  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  They  also  emphasized  the  need  of  internal  improvements  and 
favored  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic^;  in  Mamloba.  Other  parties 
in  the  field  were  the  McCarthyites.  who  had  withdrawn  from  tlic  Conservative  party, 
and  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  a  Labor  party.  In  spite  of  the  Roman  Catholic  vote, 
which  was  given  wholly  to  tlu-  Conservatives,  the  Liberals  were  successful  and  Vat 
House  of  Commons  was  made  up  of  118  Liberals,  86  Conservatives  and  8  Inde- 

^l^aHlantctitary  Session.— The  third  session  of  the  eighth  Dominion  Parliament 
opened  on  Febniarv  3.  i8g8.    Among  the  important  measures  discussed  were  the 
Yukon  railway  bill,  the  investigation  of  the  Drummond  railway  affair,  the  proposed 
railway  commission,  the  change  in  the  Federal  franchise  and  the  British  pretcrcntial 
tariff.   The  Yukon  railway  bill  had  for  its  object  the  confirmation  of  a  contract  for 
the  building  of  a  railway  line  which  should  pass  wholly  through  Canadian  terniorj 
to  the  Klondike  region.    No  aid  was  to  be  given  by  the  government  beyond  the 
grant  of  2S,ooo  acres  per  mile.    The  route  selected  was  along  the  Stikeen  river  from 
Glcnnra  to  Teslin  lake.   The  contract  required  the  deposit  of  security  for  its  fulhll- 
moiu  and  an  agreement  that  the  road  should  be  in  working  order  by  September  i. 
1898.    It  gave  the  projectors  the  right  (o  build  wharves  and  docks  and  protected 
them  for  five  years  against  any  rival  enterprise  which  should  undertake  to  build 
along  the  route  of  the  Lynn  canal.   After  a  long  debate  the  measure  passed  the 
House,  but  in  the  Senate  it  was  promptly  defeated.    There  was  some  discussion  over 
an  alleged  deal  on  the  part  of  the  government  with  the  Drummond  county  railway 
and  the  Conservatives  appointed  committees  from  their  own  party  to  investigate  the 
affair.   The  report  of  these  committees  wholly  exonerated  any  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  charge  of  dishonesty.   In  March  a  proposal  came  up  for  consider- 
ation before  the  House  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  railway  cornmissioners 
m  control  of  the  railway  companies  of  Canada,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
railway  act  and  see  tfiat  the  conduct  of  the  companies  should  conform  to  the  pubhc 
interests.    A  franchise  measure  was  introduced  looking  to  the  substitution  for  the 
existing  franchise  in  Federal  elections  of  a  new  system,  in  accordance  with  whidl 
the  provincial  franchises  should  prevail.   The  opposition  objected  on  the  ground 
that  Parliament  should  control  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  but  the  measure  passed 
before  the  close  of  the  session.   It  was  announced  by  the  finance  minister  in  April 
tliat  from  August  i  the  reciprocity  claii'-c  of  the  tarilT  would  terminate  and  the  mini- 
mum tariff  would  apply  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  of  her  colonies. 
It  was  also  stated  that  any  other  British  colony  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
ferential tariff  if  it  appeared  that  its  own  tariff  was  as  favorable  to  Canada  as  the 
latter's  was  to  it. 

The  School  QU0sHon  in  Manitoba.— Th*i  Manitoba  school  difficulty  began  in  1890 
when  the  provincial  government  passed  a  law  abolishing  sectarian  schools,  A  num- 
ber of  judicial  ('^dsions  were  rendered  on  the  question  and  the  matter  was  appealed 

to  the  Imperial  Privy  Council.  The  grievances  of  the  Catholics  wore  not  redressed 
and  the  Conservative  party  attempted  to  interfere  on  their  behalf.  This  was  one  of 
the  features  of  their  political  programme  in  the  campaign  of  1896.  The  Liberals, 
who  triumphed  at  that  election,  opposed  intervention  in  provincial  afTairs  and  in  gen- 
eral refrained  from  interfering  witli  the  educational  system  of  Manitoba.  In  1897 
the  Pope  addressed  an  encyclical  to  the  prelates  of  Canada,  reviewing  the  whole 
question  and  complaining  of  the  act  of  the  provincial  Parliament  in  abolishing  a  right 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  act  of  confederation.  He  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  an  essentially  Catholic  education  for  Catholic  children  and  he  lamented  the  divi- 
sion among  Catholics  upon  the  question,  saying  that  all  should  have  united  without 
distinction  of  party  in  protesting  against  the  law  of  the  provincial  parlianrient  But 
in  the  existing  circumstances  he  urged  them  not  to  reject  partial  satisfaction  merely 
because  they  were  unable  to  obtain  their  full  rights  and  he  declared  his  belief  that  jus- 
tice would  be  done  them  in  the  long  run.  In  189B  there  were  signs  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  province  were  disposed  to  accept  such  a  compromise  as  the  legal 
situation  admitted. 
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The  third  session  of  the  Parliament  dosed  on  June  11  180ft  TK- 
.ral,  the  EjH  ,A  Aberdeen  who  l»d  r,CS  (S°^.'SSc  hu'officiluar'cS'ei!' 

wu  bcnran  the  IWted  Sates  zni  SpairSrouTh,  abcu.  „r     iL"."? "« 

fonauion  o{  .  commission  which  sho.ild  ndj""  A.  to°^  ii«  of /^rif^''^'''"'*.'^ 

imWiiUlie  relations  of  the  United  Stales  with  cSli    rL  ''^^^^^^ 

.hich  the  commission  was  to  consider  were     "The  BchrfnT  lah^;'""""' 

ptocal  mining  regulations;  the  Alaskan  boundary  and  re  ""f,if,   ."?,r,"''''''.-  '"T 

Ifopwao.  of  3k  Mnam  of  the  great  lakes! The  Norir  w  ■  n,  . T ^    ''^  "* 

(liebo««l.nr.q««tion:  the  alien  labTlaw-ra  ,d  redn/oc  ,v  i?",' L'^'^ 

^1  the  other  repMr  ;^,^fen  o  " h"h  rndtrand'abrv"i„ 

|KLTK:r.:^;!i-^3^ 

$i,cw.ooo  worth  of  fish    It  is  n^JS  tSf  ih«        1  f  =^'"""»t<^fl  to  nearly 

«<ies  thii  she  has  been  i.nxim  "  f?r  n  inn^  t^*'  '^^"'"^  ^?  ^'^P  ^'^''^  "-ade.  Be- 
dntrto  the  uXf!  ;  .    ?  ^'^^"''^  admission  of  fish  free  of 

««8  within  the  ^hrtlmi\c  tr^l^^^  States  to  the  Canadian  shore  fish- 

^  This  fishery  que  ion '''''^  vexatious  restric- 

awedatihccoafweScf  Th*.  „J^^  most  important  of  all  the  subjects  dit 

ofAi^totfc  uSd  Statel^^^^^^  j'  ow.ng  the  Canadian  fish  entrant  fr^ 

"Cii.  It  was  said  that  the  N?t  fe^c^Und°lii;i"  '^^^^^^  oi  American  fished* 
Bante  could  not  comMte  nnV^li  ♦  ^  ^  fishermen  who  went  every  season  to  the 
ket.  An  injury  ti  SSf  oW  5"*^  terms  with  the  Canadians  in  the  American  mar 
»«<le  was  a  £?v?"  22*^  T"/"'?'"''  ^^"^^  5"PP'*^  ^"'1  possibly  des  SJ  tT^JiV 
have  supS^ome^fThi  1  f^-"  though  not  numeroiis  these  fishS- 

fivehundredSenTf  the  first  cii^^^^^^  •  ^nring  the  last  v^.r  f?,lly 

In  addition  to  the  topics  ah!f^        ^  engaged  in  the  Gloucester  fisheries 
t"nsit  of  nKTchandise  o?^tS,e?^nnf"''""''"'''-  ^         ^^-<'n   discussed  the 

2J";  ami  the  facilitati  °n\^^^^^^^^^  territory  of  the 

^  of  one  coantrv  through  the  ternWv  L  "i""''.!"  4^^  «»Stody  of  the  law 
"Wd  a  great  deal  of'inforrnfti/i  .«J  1^  ^^^er.    The  commissioners  rc- 

^  The  most  diffiUu  to  t?t1r?n  ^^'^  interested  persons  in  lx)th  coun- 

^c"'^'^  JartS  ffi  October  o^  ^t"  reciprocity.  The 

&  2  to  September  20.  Early  rn  Nov;mKir  ^'^^^^PVo?  »  recess  from  Scp- 
Wasfcington.  D.  C  and  on  nlllJu  ^ov^ni9«r  the  Commission  resumed  it^  work  n 
««! it  Oem^d  to  li'a Jc  rea?h?d  no  I?'  ^^JOHf"^^  to  January  5th.  Dur  ng  is  ses- 
»  disposition  to  refer  it  to -h?,  ^^''"^  ^"^'^t'^n  but  to  have  shown 

to  contfnai!  p^r^it^-n';^  '^^'i'L"-  '"^     ^''^  '"canwhile  to  allow  thrpre?e„t 

^waters  upon'p^^emo!  tt  tonnle^tax    S^^^  T'^'''^^- 
"JWdwing  the  last  two  weeks  of      5  Reciprocity  was  the  main  point  dis- 

""•Promise  upon  a  less  S  Jrfi      •  ^Va^hington.    It  was  honed  hi  a 

«?«5ioners  wodj  be Se^^d  In'?'^''.'^  '^'l"  ^'^^^  ^"'^'^^  hy  the  Canadian  Sm* 
^ne^for  f«e  I?mfc;?1  Sd  °thn^^^  the  CanadiS'^'Smmt 

£iona!  arrfngtcn  r 'rLr to^  di'ussiL  was' the  "ramTng  o7  an^,^ 

fclSV'""  ^'"^•■icaThl4^hc  .^^^^  /''^  Commission;^; 

"  "  "*  """nnpi  had  hecn  made  pubhc  by  the  close  of 
comincr  into  nnurAr  .'n  .1...  t  .1  % 
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110,000,  and  Nova  Scotia  by  a  vote  of  43.000  to  12,000.  These  votes  of  course  were 
ineffective  in  securing'  prohibition,  as  tlic  prov  iticcs  do  not  possess  constitutional  au- 
thority to  enact  such  measures.  No  vote  had  been  taken  in  Quebec  lx;torc  1898. 
In  August  1898,  the  ministry  appointed  September  29  a>  the  day  on  which  a  vote 
on  the  prohibition  question  shoitid  be  taken  throughout  tlie  Dominion,  but  this  vote 
was  to  have  no  legislative  force,  although  it  was  understood  that  the  administration 
woiild  !>e  guided  by  the  vote  cast.  The  Prohibitionists  immediately  began  a  vigorous 
campaign,  holding  public  meetings  througliout  the  country  and  cnhsting  the  services 
of  almost  all  Protestant  ministers  except  those  of  the  Qiurch  of  England;  many 
of  these,  however,  were  strong  Prohibitionists.  The  opposition  did  not  resort  so 
much  to  public  meetings,  but  relied  on  the  vast  quantities  of  anti-prohibition  litera- 
ture, which  tbey  circulated  in  all  of  the  provinces.  Even  before  the  election  it  was 
feared  by  many  of  the  more  conservative  friends  of  prohibition  that  the  very  proba- 
ble vote  of  Quebec  against  the  measure  might  deter  the  government  from  enacting 
national  prohibition  laws,  allhoiigh  the  Other  provinces  might  strongly  favor  them. 

The  plebiscite  occurred  on  September  29,  but  since  there  was  no  election  of  any 
candidates  for  office,  and  no  other  question  besides  that  of  prohibition  under  consid- 
eration, and  since  the  vote  had  no  legislative  force,  K  -s  than  one-half  of  the  qualified 
voters  appeared  at  the  polls.    The  question  to  be  voted  upon  was  worded  as  follows: 
"Are  you  in  favor  of  the  passing  of  an  act  prohibiting  the  importation,  manufacture, 
or  sale  of  spirits,  wine,  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  all  other  alcoholic  liquors  for  use  as 
beverages?"   Aside  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  aim  of  the  Prohibitionists  was 
not  merely  to  win  at  the  polls,  but  to  secure  innnense  majorities  so  that  ihe  minis- 
try of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  in  bringing  about  prohibition  legislation,  might  have 
the  support  of  a  very  strong  public  sentiment.   Accordingly  the  result  of  the  ple- 
biscite was  disappoint ing  to  the  Prohibitionists,  for  the  entire  Dominion  gave  a  ma- 
jority of  only  alK)Ut  18,000  for  prohibition,  while  Quebec,  which  is  probably  the  rich- 
est and  most  inHuential  province,  with  its  French  Roman  Catholic  population,  gave  a 
majority  of  40,000  against  the  measure.    About  half  of  this  majority  was  given  by 
Montreal,  Quebec  City,  and  Hull.    The  other  provinces  gave  the  following  majori- 
ties in  favor  of  prohibition:    Nova  Scotia.  ly.ti/g:  Ontario,  about  15.000:  New 
Brunswick,  12,540;  Manitoba,  about  8,oco;  Prince  Edward  island,  6,i(x);  British 
Columbia,  about  500 ;  Northwest  Territories,  488.   Almost  startling  is  a  comparison 
of  the  majority  in  Ontario  in  1898  with  that  in  tin-  provitu  ial  plebiscite  of  i8q'.  when 
as  is  above  pointed  out,  the  majority  for  Prohibition  was  about  82,000.   To  a  remark- 
able extent  the  rural  districts  were  in  favor  of.  and  the  cities  opposed  to,  the 
measure.  To  the  latter  rule,  however,  Halifax,  St  John,  and  Winnipeg,  were  excep- 
tions.   The  plebiscite  placed  the  ministry  in  a  ditTicult  position.    VVith  so  strong  a 
minority  in  ^jx  provinces  and  with  an  o\ erwlielming  majority  against  prohibition  in 
Quebec,  it  was  manifestly  not  only  inexpedient  but  unjust  to  enact  a  law  which  so 
many  persons  consider  incompatible  with  personal  liberty.   On  the  other  hand  the 
Prriliihitionists  had  a  majority  sufficient  to  cause  the  downfall  of  the  ministr>'.  But 
little  could  have  been  gained  by  such  a  proceeding,  for  it  is  more  than  unlikely  that  u 
Conservative  ministry  would  grant  the  Prohibitionists  more  than  Sir  Wilfred  Lau- 
rier's  Liberal  ^one  has  done.    But  many  of  the  leading  temperance  people  took  a 
fair-minded  view  of  the  situation,  as  may  be  r.ccn  from  the  following  statement  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Robertson,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Temperance  League:   "I  do  not 
think,  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  majority,  that  the  government  would  be  jus- 
tified in  legislating  on  the  lines  of  prohibition  Much  as  I  should  like  to  see 

prohibition,  the  vote  has  shown  that  prohibition  at  the  present  time  is  impT'siblc. 
especially  with  a  large  majority  from  one  of  the  provinces  against  it.  I  doubt 
whether  the  government,  even  if  it  attempted  to  make  a  prohibitory  law,  could 
pass  it." 

^■^^^^S.  Canal  construction  in  recent  years  has  been  confined  to  ship  canals 
capable  of  passing  ocean  vessels  and  to  the  construction  of  canals  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  water  power,  drainage,  etc.  About  the  only  work  done  on  boat  canals  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  enlarging  the  prism  in  isolated  instances  and  in  improving 
existing  structures  and  mechanical  appliances.  The  following  paragraphs  cover  the 
most  notable  recent  work  of  these  several  kinds. 

Abducts. — ^A  recent  development  in  aqueduct  construction  for  carrying  canals 
across  waterways  or  depressions  in  the  ground  is  the  employment  of  steel,  in  :cad  of 
masonry  and  wood  tn  their  construction.  The  older  canal  aqueducts  were  generally 
masonry  arch  Structures,  but  occasionally  they  consisted  of  wooden  trooghs  carried 
by  masonry  piers.  This  latter  type  of  construction  is  still  maintained,  but  troughs 
01  steel  are  substituted  for  those  of  wood.  A  notable  example  of  this  latest  type  of 
canal  aqueduct  is  that  which  carries  the  new  level  recentlv  built  to  connect  the 
Lmreand  the  Bnare  canals  across  the  River  Loire  in  France  It  is  2,173.6ft.  longjind 
»5;Stt.  in  clear  width  with  a  d«pth  of  water  of  7.216  ft.,  and  consists  of  a  continne 
ous  trough-shaped  steel  Unk  carried  on  masonry  piers.  Altogether  there  are  M 
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tudinai  girders  carrying  the  steel  plate  flc^,rini-  ?r  1^,7^  ^  "/  transverse  and  longi- 
atUcheJ  to  the  outfide  of  tKa^n  platTg.rders  or  v ' the^lo'^' 
brackets  on  the  inside  support  the  fomp'ch!  and  fend^^^^^  ,    ,  ^'milar 
(be  steel  trunk  including  the  guard  ga  cfat  eaJh  Jd^t; .    "'^V'    ^«  ^^'^l  cost  of 
was$.,8,'.5  and  the  tftal  cist  of  t'he  ^nt  rfS^^^^^ 

Thcj eel  trunk  aqueducts  designed  for  the  New  \^rk  It...  i'^^^i  • 
(lee  followmg  paragraph  on  Boat  Canals)  but  never  hniit  "nprorements 
tytom  and  side  franmig.  carrying  a  bcTtoYn  and  side  nlatlnl' ^"  ^  '^^'^'^^ 
of  steel.  The  bottom  buckle  plates  were  fiUed  with  I  h^^i  P'^tcs 
them  and  to  prevent  leakaae.    Th*  t«I««S!i  ,  -i-pl'alt  to  protect 

and  a  depth  of  9  ft.  ^  ^vidth  of  56  ft  sU  ^ 

^^^'-^^^^^^^^  building  of  canals  for 

to  reconstructing  existing  boat  canX  The  mS!?^?l!  ?f  and 
character  which  has  beeS  tJndeSS?  l*iMftI^?^^°^^'''  ''""'^  ^''^  '•I'^t  named 
S|3te  Canals,  comprising  thrlVfe  canT?  ^ '      "  f  cpenmg  of  the  New  Yofk 

m.  cs  long,  and  the  Champlain  Canal  "5  Ini^^Slonf  T^J'^t  ^^^T^**  38 
and  as  planned  consisted  in  decDcmncr       r.^L  J"'^  ^^'^s  begun  in  1806 

Erie  9  ft.  deep,  and  the  O  wi^a^^Ch^  P^^^^  ^  ft.,  making 

the  history  of  this  improvemeSis  on- of  th.       f^''''  ^      '^^  I'    I"  some  reieSs 
'"fc  Ajnerican  canal  woSI  ""^'^  '">portant  developments  ofSSt 

Hon  to  that  end  by  the  canal  infAX.c».  r  . u  ?  ***95-(>,  after  severa  years  amta- 
t;n  requiring  the  P^Ie  S^oteTpS^\\f ''^^  '^^^'^^  legisIatu^rrpLsfd  a 
gj«  wpended  in  wnal  improvJments  "ffil  ^  an  a^propnaUon  of  fe,ooo.ooo 
2j!S"S.i895.andthema%^^^^^^^^^^^  ™  voted  u  on 

'««I»Cglln  on  January  11  tsjofi    TI,«  affirmative  was  very  large.  Surveva 

of  the  sun-ey.  and  in  th  ^'wX  o7  sl"'"?!      '""^"^'.^  ^''^  comS 

begun  deepening  the  orism  nnH  ^.^^-tlu-  M  a.,  ,„  of  closed  navigation—woS! 
jg^ui  May  Work'       ^^sun  ed  uo^^^^  "  "'^^ 

sEli?""'"  and  additional  iork  was  SStS^^^^^^^^^   °?  "^^'K^tion  in  tlie  foL 
«ngmcer  sent  out  the  statemwif  ftlw^  ^^^"^"^  December  1897,  the 

"«$&«0iO0o  short  of  the  ^^'^  $9  000,000  appropriation  would  f-,n 

0««tt  charges  of  e^^^^^^^  complete  the  Ivork^us  Xn^S  Vig- 

Jrje  daily  paper,  agaiti^rthe  canaT  oflf^ilf iS^^^^^  '''"n  ""^'  ^""'J^  ^^'^^e  made 
2J  Legislature,  which  finallv  m«  J  ,     *  ^^'^s  carried  into  the 

P?«acommisMontoin\Ufi«*-f^.  *^^  *  resolution  ordering  the  Governor  to  in! 


,  Completed  Incompleted  contracted 

gl«n?l   miles.  miles. 

Sffatn  canal   53-19  214.  8^407 

Toiri     JfL  ^ 

Of,he,otalS7n 

5«Wc  n  t  of  this  wastefXss  were  1?"  '"^P[0P'^'-ly  expended.  Nuinenms 
^^uLl  TX^  ii'^^'  Edwin  Coum™an^  o  ^^^P^^  the 

"'rtion  4h     ^''^  anv  per^T^^f,|S^*r  "  proceedings 

«ld  tlu.  <^na  work    M^»tl!i      ^  e      '  "^"  rs  by  reason  of  acts  in  con- 

JSin  of X""'«d«t  of  PubSf^^To^l^,"'}  September  12  189&  the  State  eigin eJr 
««*t»I  and  commission   whLh  2?]*  '"Emitted  »n  answer  to  the 

specific,  of  the  chargercontJnJS  iJ*?u  substantially  a  denial,  both 
•*^n  ?8o8    IMi^rlS  '^^^  '^T'-.  countryman 

"'tJ'^'r  L    J»^^V*h'le  corrupt  illusion  JSS  Vu^'  ^^'""^'"""S,  bttt  its  gi^eral 
Pa«.  yet  both  the  State  fP'i^O"  w"  not  shown 

rjigiiieer  and  the  Snperintendent  of  Public  Works 
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Wtre  guilty  of  various  infractions  of  the  law ;  and  it  advised  that  the  evidence  against 
both  ihe^e  oHicials  be  submitted  to  the  grand  jury,  inunediately  after  the  report 
was  made  public  the  Governor  ordered  the  Attomey^General  to  institute  crimiul 
proceedings  against  the  two  otticials. 

Later  a  new  .set  of  Stale  olticials  having  meanwhile  come  into  power  as 
the  result  of  the  November  elections,  the  State  Senate  called  for  estimates  for 
completing  the  work  contracted  for  and  partly  completed  when  construction  was 
discontinued  in  April  1898.  This  estimate  showed  that  in  addition  to  the  $9,000,000 
already  spent  the  sum  of  $3,780,816  would  l>e  rccjuircd.  Meanwhile  numerous  claims 
for  damages  had  been  filed  witli  the  court  of  daims  on  account  of  the  canal  con- 
tracts. As  estimated  by  the  investigating  commission  the  total  cost  of  completing 
the  improvement  as  planned  would  aggregate  over  $-Ji.ooo.ooo.  Continuation  of  the 
work  requires  a  vote  of  further  appropriations  by  the  people,  and  this  cannot  be  bad 
before  November  190a 

The  physical  problems  connected  with  the  New  York  State  canals  improvements 
were  generally  of  no  great  difficulty.  As  already  stated  the  work  consisted  in  deep- 
ening the  canal  prisms  2  ft.  This  was  done  either  by  excavation  or  by  raising  the 
banks  and  sometimes  by  combining  both  methods.  The  methods  of  work  in  either 
case  were  simple,  as  was  also  the  work  of  deepening  the  locks  by  raising  the  side 
walls.  Lowering  the  lock  floors,  howe\er,  was  more  difficult  as  the  old  side  walls 
had  to  be  shored  up  and  underpmned  with  new  material.  See  paragraphs  on  Aque- 
ducts and  Lift  Locks. 

The  only  new  boat  canal  actually  being  built  in  the  United  States  is  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  canal  designed  as  a  short  route  from  the  upper  Mississippi  River  to 
Lakr  Miiliiy  iu  in  connection  with  the  existing  water  routes  of  Illinois,  It  extend^ 
from  Hennepm.  111.,  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  77  miles,  of  which  50  miles  are  canal  and 
37  miles  are  slack  water  navigation  down  the  Rock  River.  The  canal  prop^r  ^ 
the  summit  level  feeder  will  be  7  ft.  deep  and  80  ft.  wide  at  water  level.  The  feeder 
will  be  34  75  niiles  long.  There  will  be  37  concrete  locks,  35x70  ft,  with  lifts  of  from 
3  ft.  to  10  ft.  Construction  was  begun  in  July,  1892,  and  on  January  i,  1809,  about  18 
miles  of  canal  and  j8  of  the  locks  had  been  completed.  The  canal  is  being  built  by 
the  United  States  government. 

Drainage  Canals. — The  construction  of  large  canals  for  sanitary  and  drainage  pur- 
poses has  called  for  some  of  the  most  important  canal  engineering  of  recent  years. 
Prominent  systems  of  this  character  have  been  put  under  way  at  New  Orleans,  La., 

Chicago,  111.,  and  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

The  City  of  New  Orleans  lies  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  and  is  highest  along  the  river  bank  from  which  the  land  gradually  slopes  for 
about  9,000  ft.,  dropping  in  this  distance  some  13  ft.,  and  then  runs  nearly  level ^to 
the  lake.  The  proposed  drainage  system  applies  principally  to  the  removal  of  rain- 
water from  the  city  area,  which  cannot  drain  into  the  river  and  which  is  very  large 
in  amount  owing  to  the  heavy  precipiutton  here,  and,  secondarily,  it  applies  to  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  groundwater,  which  at  present  saturates  the  soil  and 
creates  unsanitary  conditions  or  makes  property  in  certain  sections  useless.  This 
total  territory  was  divided  into  five  drainage  districts  to  each  of  which  ran  brancii 
canals,  with  constantly  decreasing  capMity,  separating  into  main  drains,  branch 
drains,  and  surface  gutters  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  district.  These  branch 
canals  empty  into  a  main  canal  seven  miles  long  emptying  into  Lake  Borgue.  This 
canal  is  70  ft.  wide  at  the  water-surface  with  a  depth  of  15  ft.  and  a  capacity  of 
3,000  cu.  ft  per  second.  The  scheme  includes  besides  the  system  of  canals  and 
drains,  several  pumping  plants  for  raising  the  water  from  one  levd  to  a  higher  one 
at  various  points.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  system  is  about  $8,000,000,  and 
the  work  of  construction  is  now  in  progress.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  main  canal  are  greater  than  those  of  many  boat  canals. 

The  Chicago  Main  Drainage  channel  now  approaching  completion  is.  however, 
the  largest  canal  ever  constructed  for  sanitary  purposes.    It  extends  from  the  Chi- 
cago River  in  Chicago,  III.,  to  the  Desplaines  River  at  Lockport,  111..  28  miles.  Its 
section  m  rock  is  rectangular  160  ft.  wide  and  22  ft.  deep;  in  earth  trapezoidal  202 
ft.  wide  on  the  bottom  and  22  ft.  deep,  with  side  slopes  of  T  on  2.  These  sections  wul  1 
pass  600,000  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  minute,  with  a  velocity  of  current  of  1.26  miles  per 
hour  in  earth  and  1.92  miles  per  hour  in  rock.    As  only  one-half  this  volume  of 
Pow  IS  required  at  first  the  soft  earth  sections  of  the  canal,  which  can  be  dre-lgcd 
larger  after  the  water  is  turned  in,  have  Wen  made  onlv  no  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom. 
ITie  total  amotmt  of  excavation  is  about  40.000,000  cu.  yds.,  about  12.000,000  cu.  yds. 
bemg  solid  rock.    Total  estimated  co-t  «28.4i  1,000.    this  cost  includes  subsidiary  j 
works,  comprising  tli.  diNersion  of  the  Desplaines  River,  which  crossed  the  canal 
route  several  tinu-  .in  !  its  widening  below  Lockport  to  receive  the  canal  waters: 
the  enlargmg  of  the  Clucif^o  River  to  admit  ^00.000  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  minute  to  , 
tfte  canal;  the  construction  of  regulating  works  to  control  the  outflow  at  Lockport; 
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and  minor  works  of  bridges  for  raUway  and  highway  crossings  t'tr    tu         ,  • 
works  comprise  15  vertical  sliding  sluice  i-aies  c ncli      t>  v.^^ :    a  regulating 
i&  ft^  long.  The  canal  will  tak!  its  wa?  r  f,;;  'ii^^e  m  i.^  ^"P  ^aS 

agoRiver,  reversing  the  current  of  tiuu  stream  im^  whiih  l^^^  through  the  Chi- 
flows.  and  will  discharge  into  the  Desola  nes  SClr  ih^       .  °f  Chicago 

noi.  Rner  and  thence  into  the  MisriShSi    ThL'^S      "^"^n"  ^"'^ 
Michigan  from  which  Chicam  gS  its  w^er  .u?^lv     ,   f  ^    '  ''^"^S'-'       of  Lake 
CbiSlniction  was  begiS^ptemberXl  ar  d  w.i  h '     "  '  »he  canal 

Wet  excavation  in  eartT^omVSo  iilS'  vds  wi.  H^°'"P''-*t^i^."""K  1899-1900. 
hard  material  and  hydraulic  suction  d^d^«  fa  sifr^fe 

vation  ^tcani  sliovcls  were  used,  loaduMr  mto  «rrh;.S  »     i  earth  exca- 

motives,  by  teams  and  by  sUtiom^  eTilef  u?7,fu  -^i- °  I  lie  s  pod  banks  by  loco- 
blasting  and  loaded  bv  hand  nJfbuck?  "  a.Tr.r^  u-^u''"'  '''^^  by 
l«nks  by  cable  inclines,  teamr  ck- rrS  crT:fes''Sw^^^^^^  ^X'^^  *°  '^^^ 
excavation  was  28.94  cts  oer  cu  vd  -.n.i  «f  caoieways,  etc.  The  cost  of  earth 
At  the  busiest  times  8.cli  Sien  were  e"^"!^^^  cts.  per  cu.  yd 
out  by  the  sanitaiy  districrof  c"cag7thCr.*ta^;3^  The  work  was  carried 
bers,  who  organized  five  executive  dcuarttnent?^  ^  n  .  tnistees  of  nine  mem- 
depaitment  of  law  ;  (3)  cleric"  deoart^i^^^^^^  department  of  construction;  (2) 
<lepartment,  toexecute  their  ordcrT         ''       tieastiry  department,  and  (5  )  polici 

JcSrilg         'ZT/'  Th?f 'erne  "T  ---P'-  of  drain- 

wide  aHd  so  mL  long  Sscd  b   .uS^  9>''Pt»cai  .shaped  valley  37 

gBtfet  for  its  drainage^  wh  ch  howevc    s  calllT^'w^''  ^/•"^>'  '^^^  "O  na^IS 

ft.  above  the  city  level    The  WhpV»^>l  iU  ^  from  3  ft.  to  is 

Jito  Ukc  Tcxcoco^S  an  ffor^^SS  Z"mpango.  forn,crli  empriS 

R)^^ flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  M^^ico  po"  S?J  nn."^"""'  "  ''l^  Moctezama 
ft- joog.  from  30  ft.  to  150  ft  dceo  and  fri  Jml  purpose  a  great  channel  21.650 
aiKl  completed  in  1780  after  neArlv  li^^  ^fM  iL  wide  was  begun  in 

only  partly  served  iL  mirpose  ;i  ^^^^1^^'  °*  »nt«n«ittettt  work.  This  chainel 
and  thus  relieves  the  P  eSu?e  on  Lak?  T^^^^^^^  ftf  '^^f"?  ^ake  Zumpan^S 
n<^w  enters  the  Valley  of  Mexico  th?oLh  th^  .  ^^'^  Mexican  Central  railwjy 
^  cmes  for  draining  fhe  val  eJ  were  broSl/,  L^''"'!^^^^^  P*^-  Various  late? 
tuil  inundation  of  til  cUv  in  ^sSrthat  thf  nr^K^^^^^       "-^^^  ^^'e  par- 

Francisco  Garay,  the  well  b  own^Sivil  i„LjLP'^**^t^^         ^^^^'^'-^'y  undertaken.  Mr. 

€^165.243  ft.  long  to  aTnwI  thmu^rihl'''"  ^'"^'"'''^      ^P^"  from 
»«        several  times,  buf  was  fnterrZ^.d  29.421  ft.  long.  Work 

*«  Diar  appointed  a  coZiirion  "ca?!^  Ihr^  'l^'  ^l?t5  '^^S  tfat  Presi- 
•Wsofacanal  from  the  gate  S  S?n  f  "  The  present  project  con- 

Jfcof  the  Guadalupe  rfnie  lLtween  tho^f'h^^^  "f*^?  long  following'the  eastern 
route  before  reaching  mile  ra  to  rnnrfh..?.  and  Lake  Tcxcoco,  changing  its 
Cnstobal  diagonally^  Jo  ?  ?*ar't  of  Lakf  L^i'.'n  °"  ^T**^**^^^^  L.-fke'san 
ttw  to  tlie  month  of  the  tunnel  uLr  M  ^^*"0«a"  and  Lake  Zumpango  and 
"t'^^roftheGaray  pro  eT^^^^^^^^  Z^n^Pango.    The  tunnel,  a 

n  December  1894.   At  its  iSefnninl  ?»,L  ^"  ?^  -5-^70  it.  and  was  completed 

»  'ncreased  in  {he  las  few^C^      Sl%r^''^^        '''^     ^^^P^h  of  18.04  ft.,  wh  ?h 
^¥  ^'om  w^dTh^  "*?,^?,?-,,  ^'i^  f«Je  slopes  are  at  an  angle  of  45 
ftmainder  of  its  length  •.     /n'"^  miles  and  21  i  ft  for  th^ 

aaount  of  excavation  w.,  ,L:.r!*:'l^°i  636  cu.  ft.  per  second.    1  he  total 

was  completed  in  li?  nni  }&^^'*^  co.  yds.  The  rough  excavation  of  tS 
Tir^  ''''-^^^^^y^^^^^^^^  into  it.'but  the  ^Zlt^. 

'HIS  drainage  canal  and  tuniii  taE^  ih-  il  ^'^e  canal  was  $3,500,000 

4TocE!?  Jhe  valley  ^         ^  City  of  Mexico  as  ;vellas 

JJ«  into%ecenVprSi^rL'^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^"Kh  employed  long  previously  have 

fetwotpovercSriX'"^otr?&^  l4't  lie  a^^ 

^ch  v.}  \  ^""P'y  described  a  lifMo  'k  U^  .  '         canal  at  Lockport  and  Co- 

fiilevdfh       "°^^^d  ^"d  wWch  is  raised  nnT^f*'  '"^o 
\'^''by  means  of  hvdranl.-l.  ^  ^"^  lowered  bodily  between  the  two 

Jflotauon  tanks.   S^ch  lifMncL  I Po^er  aided  sometimes  by  counterweight? 
«  r^^tuuttes.  France,  in  ';U°'Vt    onv  An^erton.  England,  in  1875 

6.4^8  ft""V\">' '89s'  ThKl;sflocK7'-.^'i«'"'"i'"  l^'  Heinrichei: 
»i4leV,V  ^"  '^""^  is  carried  on  sL  flol  ^"'^  f-^i^    ^^'^    8.2  ft.  with  a  lift  of 

o?uSi^Db:''^^^^°»Ap.^^^^^  P'"";         --'P'^^'-d  for  a  lift  lock  at 

"^PiawpiwidSl  lor  mMnS^f;  ^   "  u  \9     '^"^  a  lift  of  54.43  ft.  Two 

suspendmg  the  troughs  by  cables  and  operVtinig  them  hy 
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two  distinct  hydraulic  methods.  The  other  plan  provided  for  the  use  of  compressed 
air  for  operating  Uie  trough,  and  was  the  plan  finally  adopted.   The  work  never 

advanced  much  beyond  the  conipUlidii  of  tlic  plans  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  which 
finally  stopped  wurk  on  tiic  canal  unpruvcinctiis.    Sec  paragraph  on  Boat  Canals. 

Ship  Canals. — The  outlook  for  a  ship  canal  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  across  the  American  isthmus  is  more  favorable  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  both  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  schemes  have  been  prominently  agitated 
during  1898.  The  Panama  canal  across  th-.'  Isthmus  of  Panama,  4O.2  miles  long,  was 
begun  in  1881  and  abandoned  in  1869,  after  an  expenditure  of  $156,400,000  and  the 
ctmipletton  of  about  two-fifths  of  the  work.  It  was  begun  as  a  sea  level  canal  but 
was  afterwards  changed  to  have  four  locks.  Great  scandals  involving  the  disgrace  of 
many  prominent  men.  including  the  engineer.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  signalized 
the  uquidation  of  the  canal  company's  affairs.  They  were  finally  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  who  maintained  ccntrol  until  1894,  when  tiie  concesfiion  and  assets 
were  turned  over  to  a  new  company  which  had  been  urgani/ed.  This  company  be- 
gan a  thorough  study  of  the  engineering  and  financial  problems  through  its  own 
engineers  and  afterwards  through  an  international  commission  of  engineers  num- 
bering 14  members,  of  whom  Brig. -Gen.  Henry  L.  Abbott,  U.  S.  Engineering  corps 
and  Mr.  A.  Ftelcy,  N.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  were  Metnhers  from  the  Tiiited  States.  This 
commission  made  its  report  in  December  1898,  and  the  following  description  is 
based  upon  this  report . 

The  canal  extends  from  Colon  on  the  Atlantic  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
46.2  miles  including  3.35  miles  dredged  in  the  Pacific  to  deep  water.  The  profile  of 
the  canal  presents  in  the  central  part  a  high  summit — the  Cordilleras — from  which 
the  ground  slopes  gradually  although  irregularly  towards  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to 
the  sea  coasts.  Starting  from  Colon  the  canal  is  now  navigable  for  about  11.8  miles, 
the  depth  varying  from  16.4  ft.  to  29.5  ft.  From  mile  11.8  to  mile  26.7  excavation  is 
proceeding  the  entire  distance  with  cuts  at  Bohio,  131.2  ft  deep  and  at  San  Pablo 
and  Matachin.  82  ft.  and  98.5  ft.  deep  respectively.  From  the  28th  mile  rises  the 
central  mass  of  the  Cordillera  making  the  great  Culebra  cut.  which  has  already  been 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  164  ft.  The  slope  towards  the  Pacific  is  now  readied,  with 
a  cut  of  from  49  ft.  or  65  ft.  to  196.5  ft.  diminishing  at  the  40th  mile  to  6  5  it.  to  16.4 
ft.  From  this  point  to  the  Pacific  the  canal  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
from  6.5  to  26.2  ft.  From  mile  42.8  to  the  great  depths  at  Naos  at  mile  49  5.  the  canal 
is  completed  so  as  to  be  navigable  to  a  depth  of  from  16.5  ft.  to  29.5  ft.,  which  was 
recently  excavated  by  the  new  company  to  an  average  depth  of  27.8.  ft.  In  brief  the 
work  already  done  constitutes  fully  two-fifths  of  the  entire  council  work. 

The  commission  established  the  '^nmmil  level  of  the  canal  in  the  Culebra  cut  at 
68.08  ft.  above  the  sea  and  gave  it  a  bottom  width  ll8.ll  ft.  and  a  length  of  318.35  ft. 
The  next  level  east  from  Obispo  to  Bohio  was  given  a  bottom  width  of  164  ft.  and  a 
length  of  13.J7  miles.  The  final  Atlantic  level  was  given  a  bottom  width  of  from  98.4 
ft.  to  1 1 1.5  ft.  and  a  length  of  14  84  miles.  The  first  level  west  of  the  summit  levd 
was  made  7.963  ft,  and  the  two  following  were  m.ide  7930  ft.  and  469  m\k^  I'^'g. 
respectively,  not  including  the  dredged  channel  3.36  miles  long.  Between  the  ditTer- 
ent  levels  are  double  locks,  the  working  length  of  both  being  738.22  ft.,  and  the  width 
of  one  82.02  ft.  and  of  tlic  ollu  r  50  05  ft.,  with  an  intermediate  gate.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  locks  is  to  be  generally  29.5  ft.  and  is  not  to  exceed  32.8  ft.  It  is  de- 
signed that  the  slopes  of  the  canal  especially  in  the  deep  central  cut  are  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  stone  rivetment  Of  the  46  miles  of  the  canal  26.75  are  straight  and  15 
miles  have  radii  equal  to  or  not  exceeding  9.850  ft.,  except  in  one  case  where  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  8.200  ft. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  its  length  the  route  of  the  canal  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chagres  n\cr,  a  torrential  Stream  which  although  inconsiderable  in  dry  times  is 
stibject  to  sudden  and  sometimes  cnormoii"^^  freshets.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to 
divert  or  regulate  this  stream  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  canal  from  damage. 
The  means  adopted  to  regulate  the  How  is  to  erect  two  large  dams.  One  of  these 
tlai]^!*  win  be  located  at  Bohio  and  will  be  of  earth  with  a  depth  of  water  again<t  it 
0105.62  ft,  making  a  reservoir  21.5  square  miles  in  area  and  of  a  capacity  of  between 
196,200,000  and  2fji. 600.000  cu.  yds.  of  water.  The  other  dam  will  be  located  on  the 
Upper  Chagres  about  9^^  miles  from  the  canal.  This  will  be  built  of  concrete 
masonry  134.5  ft.  high  and  936.75  ft.  long  on  top  and  a  height  of  164  ft.  above  the 
canal.  Ihc  reservoir  formed  will  have  a  capacitv  of  from  130,800.000  cu.  yds.  to  ITV 
000,000  cu.  yds.,  and  one  of  its  functions  will'be  to  supply  the  summit  level  with 
water  through  a  feeder  canal  9!/^  miles  long  and  6,605  gallons  per  second  capacity 
starting  at  an  elevation  of  190.25  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  reservoir  wiU  also  furnish 
nyoratiUc  power  for  generating  electricity,  for  operating  the  locks  and  lighting  and 
power  purposes  generally.  Both  dams  can  consequently  accumulate  at  least  66,- 
gallons,  which,  with  proper  adjustable  weirs  arc  more  than  sufficient  to 
control  the  largest  freahet  See  CnmtAL  ambuca  (BCap). 
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The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  cftiut  Is  given  by  the  eommisston  $102,- 
4OOOOO  Tlic  conccsiion  for  the  Panama  canal  was  granted  May  28,  1878,  extended 
Dec  a6, 1800,  and  Aug.  4.  ibj>3.  The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  is  thereby 
hxed  at  October  1904*  DUt  in  Deoeniber  1898  the  Columbian  government  granted 
an  additional  extension  of  six  ytm  subject  to  the  formality  of  ratification  of  Con- 
mnu  when  it  reconvenes.  This  is  ih  ocdnsive  concession.  The  commission  states 
Sit  for  four  years  there  have  been  continuoiisW'  employed  from  3,000  to  4.000  work- 
OMBOathe  canal  works  besides  a  large  force  of  engineers  and  at  the  end  of  1898  that 
mmber  was  at  work. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  in  some  respects  the  more  notable  of  the  two  inter- 
oceanic  canal  schemes.   This  canal  aj  projected  extends  from  Grcytowu  on  tlic 
Adantic  to  Brito  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  distance  of  170  miles  of  which  29  miles  are 
cual  proper  and  141  miles  are  river  and  lake  navigation.  The  first  concession  was 
gnnted  in  1849,  abrogated  for  non-fulfillment  of  conditions  in  1856,  and  renewed  in 
1857   In  1S89  the  Maritime  Canal  Co.,  was  incorporated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  preliminary  work  on  construction  begun.    By  October  1890, 
about  $2,000,000  had  been  expended  mostly  in  surveys  and  harbor  and  terminal  work 
at  GNytown.  Work  was.  however,  discontinued  in  1893  as  money  to  continue  it 
toM  not  be  obtained  from  private  investors.  Since  1893  bills  disposing  of  the  con- 
cession  to  the  United  States  have  been  introduced  at  nearly  every  session  of  Con- 
gress and  have  failed  of  passage.    In  1895,  however,  Congress  authorized  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  canal  company's  plans  and  estimates  which  placed  the  cost  of 
the  canal  at  ^fioojooo.  This  commission  made  a  prdiminaiy  estimate  of  $133^2,' 
ooo  as  th^  cost  of  the  canal  and  recommended  that  further  surveys  and  studies  be 
msdc  to  secure  data  for  final  estimates.     In  1897  another  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  suggested  further  investigations  and  this  commission  has  not  yet 
presented  its  report.    In  the  fall  of  1898  the  Nicaraguan  government  announced  that 
the  Maritime  Canal  Co's.  concession  eiqkired  in  October  1899,  and  about  the  same 
lime  it  granted  a  concession  to  Mr.  Edward  Eyre  and  Mr.  Edward  R  Cragin  of 
New  York  to  take  cflfect  when  the  older  concession  expired.    A  syndicate  headed  by 
Mr.  William  R.  Grace  of  New  York  has  been  organized  to  build  tlic  canal  on  the 
Eyic-Cngin concession  employing  private  capital.    See  Central  America  (Map). 
The  geoend  scheme  of  the  various  bills  which  have  been  introduced  into  Congress 
hr  Bie  Marithne  Canal  Co.  has  been  to  have  the  U.  S.  government  guarantee  the 
Vmdf  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.000 — this  amount  lias  gradually  be- 
come smaller  as  the  years  passed — and  recciv;  tlie  company's  stock  in  payment.  In 
Be  Congress  of  1897-8  the  oill  proposed  to  gi\  e  the  canal  company's  stock  and  bond- 
toWere  and  creditors  ^500.000  in  bonds  and  $7,000,000  in  stock  in  exchange  for 
unr  holdings.  The  bill  presented  to  the  Congress  of  1898-9  proposed  to  give  the 
ctnal  company  $5,000,000  in  bonds  and  to  pay  its  debts.    The  old  company  was  in 
tirt  to  disappear  and  the  new  company  under  the  same  name  was  to  be  practically 
IJ'P^'nitni  of  the  United  States  government,  all  its  directors  being  appointed  by 
"»  PreSKtent  ^  The    Senate    passed    this    bill    after    making    several  radical 
Wlfk?**  provided,  that :    The  payment  made  to  the  Maritime  Canal  Co. 

|BOlUd be  OOly  such  an  amount  as  the  "rights,  privileges,  franchises  and  property  of 
««  rompany  are  actually  worth  in  cash,"  this  amount  to  be  determined  by  three  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  the  President;  that  no  payment  should  be  made  unless 
wet'residcnt  shall  decide  to  construct  a  canal  under  the  concessions  granted  to  the 
^company;"  and,  finally,  that  should  the  President  fail  to  receive  the  necessary 
onensions  ot  concessions  Ik-  should  take  steps  to  negotiate  for  some  other  route  for 
»  maritime  canal.  The  House  of  Representotives  "amended"  tlie  Senate  bUl  by 
Eft  ^•'s*  subsHtuting  an  entirely  new  Wll, 

IM  atS"r      D-         President  .should  purchase  from  the  governments  of  Nicara- 
Cnr^-    J  t        '''^  necessary  territory  on  which  to  construct  a  ship  canal  and 
wropnated  ?ii5,fxxi.ooo  for  l.nilding  the  canal  through  this  territory.    This  bill 
I  J        HC"^^-  '^^^  ^ouse  Bill  was  then  attached  as  an  amendment  to  the 
irLi^  P      !^  Service  Bill  in  the  House. 

Poitanw  U  rtf*^  CaHo/^.— Another  class  of  canals  which  has  recently  assumed  im- 
objI^i.i.-    1  ^'"Pl<^y<^tl  in  developing  water  power.    The  two  most  important 

'^«!\vl-  ^^"^  Massina  Canal  in  New  York  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
'fM'ni  .Michigan.   Thi»  Mauina  ....  ,1:. — .  -  .u- 


"idttSi  I  "  tJ^^  Massina  Canal  is  designed  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  waters 
tothfoftrir ^T?*^^.?'^*'"  ^^'^^  16.200  ft.  over  a  comparatively  level  plateau 

thisQMK  fl     r  "^^^"^  ^  f'"*"  ft.  can  be  'secured.  The  prism  of 

'l%f^  nf  ,  ^V*^^  °"  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  25  ft.  and  side 

hrec.t  fan,r  ■  "^^^  the  width  at  water  level  262^  ft.,  and  is  the 

«0(»ooo  cu  ^".'^"^iy*""  «W»vatcd.  AltoRethcr  the  excavation  will  amount  to  about 
**ter  of  niJtl  M  Ste.  Marie  canal  is  designed  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 

WWfLandr         "^"^  ^'^"^'^        rapids  which  has  a  fall  of  some  19  ft.  in 

carry  it  to  a  power  house  in  sufficient  volume  to  develop  40.000  horse- 
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nower    The  canal  in  rock  has  a  rectangular  section  of  200x22  ft,  and  in  earth  a 
uapezoidal  section  of  174  ftx22  ft.x3i8  ft   In  the  earth  section  the  bottom  and  r.^ 

sides  of  ihe  prism  arc  rivettcd  with  timber  to  prevent  scour  by  the  current.  -* 

CANASIES,  or  CAIJARY  l&LAUfDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  tlie  Atlantic 
ocean  belonging  to  Spain,  and  lying  oflF  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa.    I  hey  cover  -] 
an  area  of  2  808  square  miles.    The  population  (1S87)  was  291.625.    Vot  admims^  -J- 
trative  purposes  they  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  Spam.    The  prmcipal  islands  arc 
Teneriffe  Grand  Canary.  Palma,  Gomera,  Lanzarotc,  Fuertevcnuira.  and  Hicrro, 
or  1  r    '  The  chief  products  arc  cereals,  tomatoes,  bananas,  and  poutocs.  ?^ 

CANCEB.    See  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

CANDIA.   See  Crete. 

CANTUiEVBB  BBIDOBS.  See  Bitnxss. 

GAFB  COLOKY  proper  is  that  district  of  southwestern  Africa  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Orange  river  and  the  Kei.  but  in  recent  years  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts to  the  north  have  been  successively  annexed.  The  followmg  table  taken  from 
the  Statesman's  Year-Book  of  1898  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  Loigoj 
and  these  annexed  territories  according  to  the  census  of  1891 : 

Population  in  1891.  ^ 

Area.    European  or  _  , 

sq.  m.       White.       Colored.      Totol.     sq.  lit 

Cape  Colony  proper   191,416  336.938  6l9,S47  956485  5-«  ;^ 

Griqualand  West   15.1 97  29.670  53.705  83,375  5^ 

East  Griqualand   7,594  4.i50  148.468  152,6  8  20.W  • 

Tembnland    4.12a  S,I79  175.236  180.415  4177  ^ 

Tran.kci    2.552  I.0I9  152.544  153.563  6O.16  . 

Walfisch  Bay   430   3^   737   7«  ^ 

Total    221,311      376,987    1,150.237    1.527,224      6.90  :^ 

Only  abotlt  one-third  of  the  population  arc  whiter  and  of  these  the  Dutch  are  the  .1 
more  numerous.   Besides  those  districts  mentioned  in  the  table  Pondoland  was  an- 
nexed in  1894  having  an  estimated  area  of  4,040  and  a  population  of 
British  Bechuanaland,  formerlv  a  crown  colony  was  annexed  m  i«95.  naving  an 
area  of  51.574  a"d  a  population  of  72,73(^.   The  chief  towns  are  Cape  To«m  wan* 
population  of  83,718  (including  its  suburbs),  Kimberley,  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahams  ^ 

Town,  and  Beacon sficld.  ,  .  CtAA 

Production  and  Commerce— The  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony  ts  extenswe.  wi« 
and  diamonds  are  the  most  important  mineral  products  and  they  are  exportea  1 
large  quantities.   Kimberlcv  has  for  some  years  been  the  centre  of  diamond  mming  ; 
and  owes  to  this  a  very  rapid  growth.  Other  minerals  found  are  copper,  coal,  man-  ,j 
ganese,  lead  ore,  iron  ore  and  zinc  blende.     Manufactures  have  been  dcvdjjpea  ^ 
in  recent  years.  The  leading  exports  are  gold  and  diamonds  which  m  1897 
lespectively  to  £11.991.926  and  4450.376.   Both  in  respect  to  exports  and  in  rc  pcct 
to  imports  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  control  by  far  the  greatest  Igrtion  01 
trade.    The  coal  which  is  found  in  the  colony  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  neeas 
of  the  inhabitants  and  almost  all  of  the  coal  used  is  brought  from 
Wales.    American  trade  has  not  develo-^ed  as  rapidly  in  the  Cape  as  that  01  some  . 
other  countries,  e-peciallv  Germany.  The  American  manufacturer  is  dependent  upon 
competitors  for  the  shipment  of  his  goods  and  the  collection  of  his  dratts.  .ins  ; 
United  States  Consuls  in  South  Africa  suggest  many  ways  in  which  the  Amcnca» 
merchant  may  extend  Ws  trade  connections,  and  point  to  the  example  set  d>  u 
(krman  and  Enpli^h  manufacturers  in  adapting  themselves  to  the       .??  c**(e§ 
customers,    .\monf;  other  suggestions  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Uniteo  ^  ^  • 
should  open  an  exposition  showing  samples  of  American  produce.    The  ^^'JPS 
labor  arc  on  the  whole  \  ti  v  hii^h.  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  f^^t 
is  higher  than  in  the  United  States.   Among  the  latcs  of  wages  quoted  by  the  ^y^J 
ican  Consul-General  at  Cape  Town  on  April  i,  1808.  are  the  f^^'^o^^'"^' 
layers  $19  50  per  week,  boiler  makers  $16.50  per  week,  bakers  $16.50  per  week.  Diaw 
smiths  $15  00.  carpenters  $1^00,  curriers  $20.00.  cabinet  makers  $20.00.  ^"8*"!*^" 
$15.00,  harness  makers  $15.00,  gas-fitter'^  ?t?.oo.  masons  $15  00,  lailors  ?20.00.  W*w 
Colony  produces  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  mealies,  corn,  rye  a 
hay;  besides  pastoral  products  including  wool,  mohair,  butter,  ostrich  fcathcrh_  i 
There  arc  very  extensive  sheep  farms  and  the  number  of  sheep  raised  is  ^arK^ 
Figures  quoted  by  the  United  States  Consul  in  1898  show  a  steady  »nc«*5f  _.u^ 
square  miles  devoted  to  sheep  farming  since  1856.    Between  1891  *ad  iSgSr  however 
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there  was  a  falling  off  in  tlic  number  of  sheep  and  in  the  amount  of  wool  obtained. 
As  to  the  conuncrce  in  i^^jS,  it  aiJpcarcd  from  the  Consul-General's  report  that  in 
the  imports  there  was  a  cwusidci aMi  falling  off  during  the  first  three  niontlK  of 
i&B  U  compared  with  the  first  three  months  of  1897,  while  the  cx])orts  sliowcd  an 
incraue  dnnng  tlie  same  period.  Important  changes  were  proposed  tu  Parliament 
in  regard  to  the  tariff  in  iS'xS,  these  changes  showing  on  the  whole  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  exisinig  rates. 

Goiirnmcnt.—The  con.stitinion  in  its  present  form  dates  from  the  year  1872.  It 
provides  for  a  responsible  government  the  executive  being  vested  in  a  governor 
with  a  ministry  of  five  members,  and  the  legislative  authority  in  two  elective  cham- 
beri.  The  upper  house  or  Legislative  Council  consists  of  2,}  inenilH-rs  chosen  for 
27  years  and  the  lower  house  or  House  of  Assembly  of  2S  members  chosen  for  five 
ytars.  The  Governor  in  1808  was  Sir  Alfred  Milner  K.  C.  B. 
P^titd  Situation.— In  isgH  occurred  the  first  of  the  elections  for  the  Legislative 
since  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  tt  is  Interesthig  to  note  the  tnflnence  of  the 
Rai('  on  the  present  condition  of  the  political  parties.    It  nniNt  l)e  remembered  in 
studying  Cape  politics  that  the  government  is  not  a  party  government,  and  that  it 
may  continue  in  oiBce  when  it  has  not  a  majori^  of  acllicrents.  No  great  princ^e 
divides  the  politicai  parties,  and  the  main  motive  which  retains  a  government  in 
power  ts  the  mere  hntinct  of  self-preservation.  One  of  the  chief  political  factors 
i>  the  «o-cal]cd  Africander  Bond,  which  hn<  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of  the 
Africander  interests,  and  the  stimulation  of  national  Africander  feeling.   It  is  strong- 
est among  the  farmers  and  in  the  small  rural  towns.   It  cannot  be  called  a  political 
party,  but  is  rather  a  nationalist  organization,  with  a  definite  racial  programme. 
The  party  groups  down  to  the  time  of  the  Raid  were  thus  divided :    In  the  first 
flace  there  uns  tl.c  Rliodcs  group,  whirh  was  held  in  power  by  the  .Africander 
Bond  until  the  time  of  the  Raid  and  from  motives  of  self-interest  maintained  friendly 
idaliiMis  widi  that  organisation.    Secondly,  there  was  the  Africander  Bond  itself, 
I     niy  oonservative  in  tendency  and  with  the  race  question  always  in  mind.  Tliirdly, 
I     raere  was  the  Progressive  group,  whic'i  was  the  party  of  tlie  opposition,  disliking 
I     the  conservative  policy  of  the  Bond,  and  opposing  Rhodes  on  account  of  bis  fricnd- 
Itncis  toward  tlie  latter.   The  cffea  of  the  Jameson  Raid  was  merely  to  divorce 
the  Rhodes  grotip  and  the  Africander  Bond.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  Rood  many  of  the 
'     jj'S^"^**  ^-'''^^  ^"^^  Rhodes  party,  from  which  they  had 

I     Wtlialo  been  kept  on  ,u  c(  uiu  of  the  alliance  between  it  and  the  Bond.    But  the 
I     Bond  group  rectixccl  rccruit>  at  the  expense  of  the  Progressives,  for  there  were 
°'t%  "di!*^^  ^^^^^^       placed  nationalist  interests  before  a  liberal  internal  policy. 
I       Ine  Rhodes  group  a.<!  is  well  known  stood  for  the  principle  of  imperialism  or 
colonial  expansion    Rhodes  had  shown  himself  something  of  an  opportunist,  ready 
to  employ  somewhat  devious  means  in  the  attainment  of  his  ends.   Just  as  he  allied 
■mself  to  the  Bond  down  to  the  time  of  the  Raid,  he  now  made  overtures  to  the 
•T^WMve  party  to  lift  himself  into  power.    Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
■™i»wt  and  imperialist  questions,  it  appeared  that  the  respective  party  groups 
"MWained  the  following  attitudes  toward  matters  of  internal  policy.    In  the  first 
nf       '°      question  of  taxation :  in  Cape  Colony  taxes  rest  upon  the  necessaries 
1  <i    j'"*^^       bread  stufts.  meat,   butter,  cheese,  etc.,  while   luxuries  in- 
diamonds,  native  wines  and  spirits  etc.,  arc  untaxed.     Large  incomes  es- 
^  taxation,  and  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  raided  by  taxation  is  derived  from  taxes 
wnewssanes.   The  result  is  clearly  to  enhance  the  cost  of  living.    Now  the  atti- 
«we  0!  the  Bond  toward  this  question  was  controlled  by  the  fact  that  its  constitu- 
2S„?^  (TK  agricultural.  It  objected  to  the  abolition  of  duties  on  food.  The 
«wuat  ot  the  Rhodes  party  was  somewhat  undecided.    While  de-iring  to  protect 
«  agnculturahsts.  Mr.  Rhodes  had  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a  coinpruniisc, 
of  ill    ■  iniquity  of  liifxh  taxes  on  necessaries,  and  the  exemption 

of  Lt*!!!?^  X,  Progressives,  of  course,  favored  thorough  reform  in  this  matter 
ilmth    -     ,  taxation  of  those  who  were  deriving  wealth 

atfeof  aD"  '■'-■"^"rces  of  South  .Africa,  instead  of  unjustly  taxing  the  ncccs- 
uu)        •  Progressives  had  tried  to  lay  an  increase  of  legacy 

;>r  1.  ^^'hole,  however,  none  of  the  party  groups  had  a  deli- 

AnE  ''8ard  to  taxation. 

BritL-h  tr  '"I*^"*  question  of  domestic  policy  was  the  native  question.  The 
rtroemhlrS  if"*  natives  in  the  past  had  been  on  the  whole  fair.    It  will  be 

ttodti?  nf  iK  1?*  aoohtion  of  slavery  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  led  to  the 
or  at  Ica't  ♦         '  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abuse  the  natives* 

ProgresciL  ^jl**"  merelv  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  whites.   A  prominent 

I«»Dted  ouf  »h  •      yolony,  writing  in  the  IVcstminster  Review  of  August  1898, 
fe*oithavin  k  'V'"^^'"      the  government's  treatment  of  tlie  Langberg  relxh  A 
«o  SdBtt«.lT^?  ^"^  1°  ^  P*rt     Bechuanaland,  Cape  Colony  sent  a  force  there 
-WW  tt,  and  ponish  the  insaigents.  The  campaign  was  soccesaftil*  and  the 
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u  »  «f  n-,tives  consisted  in  the  wholesale  deportation  of  the  population 
punishment  of  »^c^  n^t.%es  consiste^^  apprentices  to  farmers,  for  a  pemd 

to  Cape  Town.  \Mierc  '"^y  wc  government  adopted  a 

of  five  years     It  ^"^^f«'"/^^i:"  ^^f^^^^^^  that  which  .t  followed  in 

wholly  d.tterent  po hcy  m  "^^^^  this,  and  aied  it  as  an  m- 

dealing  with  the  ;;vh.te..   1  «-  .^'°g'*^''^'a^„ent  of  the  natWes.  The  other  parties 
stance  of  njoral  deterioration  in  tlic  t^^^^^^  tne  ^^^^  f-^ 

>l,e  fooli.l,  color  P-J«d.c.,  wluch  ,^(4° „i\^SoS  a'S 

tula-S  t'anJS'.S&  i'»f.f'a^  Ci:p.  Okkct  Club  ,0  pla, 

The  attendanco  at  scl  ools  i,  low.    '  I?"  P')™"' "'u^V  of  compulsory  edu- 

scribed  to  wh;it  i?  known  as  permissive  compulsion  that  is      ^^J^^^g  j^^jed 

whi.ther  it  was  willinii  to  have  compulsory  education,  but  even  il  « 
fS^measSri  it  was  to  hi         uion  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  expenses  of  edu- 

iS'^^^ltlin  c:;;;^?Ld  the  sale  of  intoxicating:  liquors  to  the  "Jtives.  For 
.  W  Smi  the  Proeressives  had  labored  lo  secure  this  reform,  as  well  as  to  in- 
Jr  ^h^JeTexle'^T'to'the  prohibition  of  of  liquor  to  t^^^^  a 

had  been  brought  in  by  the  Hon.  Rose  Innes.  the  head  of  Unnd  «neral  y 

which  received  support  from  many  in  tlu-  other  par  y  groups.  The  Bondgeneguy 
Sd  teen  opposed  ti  an  excise.  .  Mr.  Rhodes  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  prohibidai 

of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  natives.  ,  , ,   r   tQ^h  Thf  most 

Such  were  the^nain  party  issues,  during  the  first  half  ol  i^c  y^r  i^  J^^^  mo« 
interesting  feature  of  Cape  politics  was  tlie  programme  of  the  R'^o^'-%8roup__'^ 
Rhodes  had  previously  appeir  d  to  the  Proprc.Mv  os  as  a  F^^'V^r^^JfT  4vW  of 
measures.    He  was  opposed  to  an  excise,  trequenily  declared  himself 
dutie.  on  the  necessSffis  of  life   and  at  one  time  ^f^J^f^^^f,,,^ ,  J'  ^  e  o  do 
duties  on  brca.lstufY..   .A-^  a  matter  of  fact  his  aim.  and  ambitions  ^^^^^  "aJ^AJ"!^^ 
with  matters  of  internal  policy.    He  had  treated  thc.e  paVTai- 
merely  opportunist  point  of  view,  trying  to  gam  a  sulhcient      "^'^^/^  Pj;7e  of 
liances.   to  realize  his   schemes  of  colonial   expansion.     ^^^^^^      .I"f  "'  d  ;„ 
lis  paAy  with  the  Bond,  he  gradually  veered  toward  P^^S'^^^'^.l/^f^^p'X^ 
1898  put  forward  a  platform  comprising  the  abolition  of  duties  on      f*-  ^^S 
eduaJtion  permissive  by  districts,  restriction  of  the  sale  of  liquors  to  n**;^^^^^ 
other  measures  of  a  more  or  less  liberal  and  progressive  nat"    Jnl^    He  him- 
did  not  neglect  this  chance  to  ridicule  him  for  these  changes  of  P^^P^^t  JS«nottt- 
self.  perhaps,  furnished  an  explanation  of  this  change  of  attitude  by  his  contempto 
ous  tise  of  the  phrase  "parish-pump  Jiolitics."  ,„,„ard  the  matter 

It  was  the  obiect  of  the  Progressives  to  ttirn  public  a«enV°P  '  1^^^^ 

of  domestic  reform,  and  away  from  the  racial  question,  which  had  "»«f " .   '  T^^crs 
disturbing  factor  in  political  life.   The  feeling  of  race  antagonism  between  Utc 
and  the  English  had  always  been  bitter,  and  hostilities  frequently  t^rea  ei^^ed  to  ore 
out  bctweeS  the  Transvaal  and  Cape  Colony.   To  an  outsider  it  ^^f^"'*'  L,, 
this  question  would  settle  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  lor  sooner  or 
imniigralion  must  give  so  decided  an  advantage  to  the  English  element  t"*^  "^"^  ^j^^ 
win  l)e  constructed  according  to  their  ow  n  a  .shes.    This,  for  instance  is  >" 
of  Mr.  Brycc  who  recommends  to  the  English  of  South  Africa,  and  to  '^"S-  The 

fovemment  "an  attitude  of  patience  and  strict  adherence  to  legal  "gnii_  . 
loers   are   not  prolific  and  their  numbers  are  not  being  augmented  J|L-, 
out   It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  they  will  be  swamped  by  their  more  numeni- 
and  enterprising  fellow  inhabitants.  ,.       -  to 

The  Elections.— The  September  elections  in  Cape  Colony  were  disappointing 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  Progressive  party,  ine 
resulted  in  the  election  to  the  lower  house  of  forty  members  representmK 
Africander  Bond  and  thirty-seven  Progressives;  Mr.  Rhodes  himself,  however, 
elected  for  two  districts,  Namaqua   and  Barkly  West,  of  which  he  chose  to  rM_^^ 
■^em  the  latter.    He  w.i-  hitter  in  his  accusation^  that,  in  order  to  win  the  ^'"^  ' 
the  Bond  used  money  from  the  Transvaal;  and  he  said  that  Africander  vici/ 
would  only  afford  President  Kruger  better  opportunity  of  gaming  co^^'^lrtSu 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Rhodes  had  hoped  not  only  that  he  would  receive  an  elcctwm 
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biilthai  the  Progressive  party  would  attain  a  majority  in  the  Iccislatur*.  K«  »u 
of  which  he  expected  greatly  to  advance  his  schemed  nf  V«i«^f,> 
WCtory  of  the  Bond  carried  with  it  no  "reat  or  n?w  and  d^feSSL^^^"?"  '^^'^ 
Many  of  the  Dutch,  though  of  course  a  m.aori^'^rt?*^t^?\^i?h"1r' T 
suit  of  the  election  may  be  regarded  as  a  rebuke   tr.   \rl  u 

"^"^JlfijJ^'  popular  ^ntiment  'vas   with   U.e '  Prog  T^^^^^^ 
Tjclory  of  the  Bond  was  looked   upon   bv   manv   -.c  ^  j-rogrcssives,  the 

guise    for  though    it    was   quite   ccrtam    that   The    Afr  caJd^Ji  ^^m'" 
tain  the  onerous  duties  on  food    stuffs,  it  wi  thoulht  /hif  ?if- 
counterbalanced  by  the  do.cr  and  more  friendT^^S?iXc        u  be 
^  Cape  and^the  Tnuisvaal.   xLe  influ rnfe**  L'"  'o^^^^  ^^t-  Thl?"'^ 
Hbfineyr  at  ape  Town,  together  with  their  close  Vn  i  frLi    S^'^?'ner  and  Mr. 
Reitz  the  Secretary  of  Stafe  at  Pretoria   woi^^  be  sufefc^^ 
Icctp  the  two  states  at  peace.   The  result  of  thi.  *i*.^t  iot  '  *         thought,  to 

astrous  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  it  first  seS!d    F^r      .    m'  ^^'^^^  not  so  dis- 

dcvelopmcnt  of  Rhodesia  and  ev?n  m  M,;  /  .  ^'^"''^  "^""^  '"O'-e  t'me  to  the 
the  northward:  f^!  it  i  clearly  h.s  dl^s^n  XrErPu  f  ^^'^ 
through  the  continent  of  Africa  from  Cape^Co lonv  fo  F^nf""?Q"*^..^''''"'^  ^^^^'Sht 
R-ULWAv  Scheme  and  Africa.)  It  U  b^hWd %,?t  hPP  '  /^ee  "Cape  to  Cairo" 
t!on  with  the  British  Foreign  6»k»  aid  w  h  Rri  M  «  ^'V  ^'"^  ^odpera- 
bcr.  shortly  after  Sir  Herbm  K?ch?ner^  vict      n.'''n  J"  Septcm- 

up  the  White  Nile  to  meet  Maior  j     ^^^^      Omdurman.  gunboats  iatled 

Ugandn,   It  was  !a  ?I  Tt  rhc  ttmc  that  fh.^^^^  ^^  '"^  '  ^"'^^  f'-O'" 

hind  th,.s  movement,  and  that  hi^  chemes  for  RHiSl.****"^'  Rhodes  is  be- 

mater-ally  affected  1^.  ^^hVc^p^'cXny^^  ^ 

"CAPE  TO  CAIRO"  RAILWAY  SOHSn  * 
•ntmication  under  British  contml  fJZ^  j  project  for  opening  a  line  of  corn- 

other  As  set  forth  by  Mr  RhSdJT.  T""  ^""^  continent  to  the 

y«r, 898  about  600  mlesoVrJ^^^^  ^t  the  clo.se  of  he 

Vjbwg  ta  Bechuanaland  to  Bu  uwayo  nL  ^i;;.'°«l^'n*=^'^ 

"Hi  extend  northeast  for  about  100  miUc  2L  !u  would  begin  at  that  point 

J«t  part  the  3.st  degree  of  rongi  3cTr^5%?^^^^  T'^'  ^""^^^^  '"S  the 

of  about  SOD  miles  from  i*«  -,«7.tfc     t       crossing  the  Zambesi  river  at  a  distance 

and  800  rJiles'^flio'm  he  cSst"**?!^  'nTlZfu  ^^^^ -'ould  lie  betw??f"S 
mated  at  about  1.750  miles  Amona  Ihl  ♦^^'i  ''"^^  '^'^en  completed  xvas  esti- 
«tl«  following  ar^mcnt  oned\  l^^^^  which  would  result  from 

^'I'T  <:o"ntry  aS  own^m^Sm^;?"'"''?^'',  Zambesi  it  would 

J^I  d.Mnct  and  open  up\  ver^Trtilc  am^^  with  tiic  mines,  tap  a  valuable 

the  northern  side  of  thr  ZmZsir  '      >  .P°P"^?t««*  "^esion  to  trade.  On 

r^gradually  ,0  a  height  cff  abou  6^^  fietVut  tu'"^'^  '•^''-'••>'  -^"'<^ 

Hwe  too  productive  and  Dooulou*  ^S^ia^^  grading  would  not  be  difficult 

f« --^ed  that  the  raiIwayToS?d  e^Sf/o  7"'''  ^ 

«  the  different  minine  cStr^r   c;!^     ^         '"^"'^  ''^  '^^^^r.  which  vary  greatlv 

?n«l  ofthat  lake  the  project  conte^^^^^^  ^'-^"^  northern 

m  ugamla  (\,  v  ),  probablv  em^mlXl  *u   *  continuance  of  the  railway  to  a  point 
was  estimated  tha^^to^"?^*!!^^^^        the  Uganda  railway."^  As  tH^ 
g«y.ka  would  cost  aboTfs  oS  (2o  "  ^  "  ^  e«d  of  Uke  TaS: 

UAPE  VERDE  ISLAITDS 

JJf "8 '0  Portugal,  and  lying  abom  f,o^n,n"'  '""/^''""ff  fourteen  islands  be- 
"•^c  their  name.   Th^w  1,?.  ^  '^-^  ^^'-'st  of  the  cape  from  whiVft  ffc«, 

»io^^^^^^^^  .•f;^>om  1^  to  X,6soTuI??"  ne'sti  b'^ 

tie  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  r^'^-  J  L   u     T  ^^^'wates  pface  it  as  high  as  i-oooo 
«f  the  negroes  hroiS     f£!Sf  A?  •  ^ave  descended  from  the  Portug  icse  seuh^s 
spoken  is  aTr,?pt^om  "o7  p7^  Predomii^tes^  but  he 

Kf^'''  '9^^''^'  ind^t  mT^  e^^and  .^S-  '-  -  J^e  chief  products  a«  sugar! 

estimated  at  ^yicS  mL^^'^J'^^        products.    The  revenue  fo; 
SJr^'.?*'^'"8  valued  in  Sd  S  .^^^s  ^fd  ?t%fA'"^4i f  ^^^'^So  milreis. 

J^JJ Vr'^      '^"'^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  United  States  Artillery. 

fon        "  f  .°"da.  Captahi  CanrnrPc'     J^P^^O'd  fcv.""  contracted  in  Cuba.  He 

CAftS  '^"y"  K.'  in  the  fiKht  St  I  ,c  r       ""^^^^^^  ^  Chiimbusco.  and  his 
>AEBON  Dl-OXrnp       ^  Guasimas.  June  24,  1808 

and  put  o 

K).000  pouiiij:?!  ui  iKjiiiu  car- 
going  to  waste  each  year. 
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The  gas  obtained  from  this  aource  has  the  agreedile  ethereal  odors  of  the  varioas 

fruit  ethers  which  can  be  removed  by  washing. 

CASBOBXTNOUM.    During  the  past  year  the  output  of  carborunduni  has  in- 
creased markedly,  and  the  compound  is  rapidly  displacing  all  oilur  abrasives  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Carborundum  is  manufactured  out  of  a  compound  of  coke, 
white  sand,  sail  and  sawdust,  measured  and  mixed  in  proper  proportions.  This  mi- 
u  i  ial  i>  Mibjecti  d  to  an  enormous  volui^'o  of  electricity  after  being  packed  in  furnaces. 
i^iiUKh  uiilong  boxes  of  brick,  constructed  without  any  mortar  or  cement,  constitute 
the  furnaces,  each  one  measuring  aboot  fifteen  feet  in  length  by  seven  feet  in  wtdth 
and  seven  feet  in  height.    In  the  centre  of  each  furnace  is  a  large  bronze  plate  which 
is  connected  by  means  of  four  large  copper  cables  to  massive  copper  bars  extending 
under  the  floor  at  either  end  of  the  furnace.   Connecting  with  the  mner  surface  of 
the  bronze  plates  arc  120  carbon  rods.  60  to  each  plate.   These  rods  are  3  indies  10 
diameter  and  a  little  over  two  feet  in  length,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  pass  throagli 
the  end  walls  of  the  bride  furnace,  projecting  into  the  interior  and  toward  M 
other  constituting  the  terminals.  About  ten  tons  of  the  mixture  described  constittitc 
a  charge  for  each  furnace,  and  is  heaped  smoothly  about  a  core  of  granules  ol 
crashed  coke  about  21  inches  in  diameter  and  9  feet  long,  extending  through  the 
mass  so  as  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  carbon  rods,  thus  completing  an  electrical 
connection  through  the  furnace  from  bronze  plate  to  bronze  plate.   Into  this  granular 
core  or  cylinder  1,000  horse  power  of  electric  current  is  turned,  and  kept  Howing  lor 
twenty-four  hours  consecutively.    About  two  hours  after  turning  on  the  currem, 
gases  begin  to  escape  through  the  crevices  of  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  winch  ignite 
and  burn  with  a  blue  flame.   In  twelve  hours  the  entire  mass  of  the  compound  be- 
comes red  hot.   At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  current  is  stopped.   Upon  re- 
moval of  an  end  wall  of  the  furnace  the  granular  core  is  found  to  consist  of  pure 
carbon,  all  its  impurities  having  been  volatilized  at  an  expense  of  one-quarter  oi  its 
weight    Grains  of  graphite  are  found  disseminated  through  its  mass,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  it.  temperature  has  reached  7.000"  during  the  passage  ot  the  cur- 
rent, the  point  of  graphite  formation.   Surrounding  the  core  is  found  a  purplish  ciys- 
talline  formation,  the  crystals  being  constructed  on  lines  radiating  ^^om  its  centre 
As  tlie  distance  from  the  core  increases,  the  crystals  decrease  in  sue,  until,  at  aDOUi 
fifteen  inches  from  the  core  all  cr\  ^tallization  ceases,  and  the  material  appears  amor- 
phous.  This  amorphous  material  is  of  a  pale  gray  color  for  about  two  inches,  tnen 
suddenly  the  color  changes  to  black,  this  being  the  mass  of  the  original  nuxivire 
cemented  together  by  fusion  of  the  salt   The  crystalline  and  amorphous  material 
is  carbide  of  silicon,  or  carborundum,  as  it  was  named  by  its  inventor,  it.  U.  Acnc- 
son.  About  two  tons  of  carborundum  are  produced  in  each  furnace  run.  fom  ten 
tons  of  the  mixture.  After  being  taken  out  of  the  furnace  it  is  crushed  between  iron 
rollers,  to  separate  the  crystals,  and  then  freed  of  all  solubles  by  being  treated  wit n  an 
acid  and  water  bath.   It  is  then  dried  and  sifted,  to  separate  the  various  sized  grain.. 
The  onlv  factory  for  the  production  of  carborundum  is  at  Niagara  i- a  is.  J- 
whither  the  industry  was  removed  from  Monongahela.  Pa.,  in  1805.  The  electric  cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  the  carborundum  company  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  company, 
carborundum  is  used  for  dental  and  manufacturing  jewelers'  fine  tool  grinding,  peari 
grinding,  polishing  wheels,  springs  and  other  parts  of  watches,  glass  gr'"^l"Sj»n« 
finishing,  car-wheel  grinding  and  general  machine  shop  finishing.    In  the 
discs,  hones,  lathe  wheels,  engine  wheel-  and  cloth  finishing  it  competes  easily  wiui 
emery,  garnet  and  flint  cloth.   Its  inventor,  Mr.  Achcson,  has  perfected  a  process  ror 
making  electric  light  carbons  out  of  i  part  of  carborundum  and  9  parts  ot  pure  ca 
bon,  reduced  to  a  pow^ler  and  combined  with  tar,  moulded  and  baked.  An  orQinar> 
cored  carbon  point  may  be  used,  and  the  core  filled  with  carborundum  either  aum 
or  mixed  with  a  binding  agent.    For  the  lilanients  of  incandescent  lamp  the  9*''^2l 
rundum  in  a  very  fine  powder  is  mixed  with  and  suspended  in  the  oil  used  in  mc 
oil  bath  for  the  treatment  of  the  building  of  the  cartons.  In  the  process  of  deposi_ 
tion.  fine  particles  of  carborundum  bccotnc  fixed  tn  the  filament  simultaneously  wi" 
the  deposit  of  carbon.    As  carborundum  is  formed  at  a  temperature  approwmarev 
that  of  the  electric  arc,  it  is  free  from  all  volatile  matters  and  acts  "nchange(i  a> 
light-giving  hodv.    It  resists  oxidation  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  Other  '*'}°*'" 
material  even  when  heated  highly  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of  oxygen.  It  P*^^"^ 
a  greater  quantity  of  light  for  the  dectrical  energy  coasumed  than  any  lUuminauDB 

body  heretofore  used. 

CARDINAL,  the  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ranking  next  to  W 
Pope.  The  body  of  Cardinals  constitute  the  sacred  college  and  are  the  Pope  s  coun- 
cil and  electors.   There  arc  three  orders:   Cardinal  Bi.shops;  Cardinal  rnesi^aj 
Cardinal  Deacons.    From  their  list  the  new  Pope  is  always  chosen.  The  caroin 
at  the  end  of  1898  were  with  their  dates  of  creation:  r, 

Cardinal  Bishops:  C  Mazzella  C1886) ;  Mario  Mocenni  (1893) ;  L.  M.  Faroccm. 
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(1882);  L  0.  S.  Stefano  (1873):  S  Vannutrlli  /^TC!<^-^  .      j  t  -j 
Caidind  Priests:  A.  AglLdi  (  8^) ;  r  Csa  ua^^^^  .'"a  Yerg  (,884). 

A.  M.  asajares  (1895)  ;  S.  Cassanas  f  ito«f-  P  V  S^V  (1885)  ; 

(189;);  S.  Cretoni  (?896)  L  S  CanosS  V 187V?:  A  A  .  k'-^^) ;  L.  Con.llc 
A.  Ferrari  (1894);  D:Fi;rata  ( 18^)?  A  Ferrei'ra  ??kIo  ^'/'^.i''?  <?893):  A. 
JameiG  bbons  (1886) :  P.  L  GoosenT?  rSR^'  r  m      M%  •  .S*  Galeat   (1800)  * 

(1893):  E.  Labourc  {1897) -BM  Wcnifux  r.fe'^v^  Kopp 

J.  S.  Ncto   1884);  M.  Rampolla  Vi&)    F  M  f-  ^^o^an  (1885); 

(i^hJosephlarto  (i893)VF?ancif  Sa'toHi  r  9..^  /"^  Lf^^^  ^-  Sancha 
Ptal  Schonbom  (1889)  ;  P  Sourr^eTr^^^^^^  ^-  Schlauch  (1893);  F.  de 

cons.  LMacchi  (i8&);T  wSie'l  r^8cS?'  »^^  Cardinal  Dea- 

CABEYACT.   Sec  Irwcatiow. 


ns^RC  ^'  wasVo^rra^V'r^l^  CHxcnKSTHR  Samuo,  P«™ok  For 
l&J.  and  died  Januao  30   ,8<^'  ^""J^  4"^'''  Ireland  January  18 

Chriu  Church,  kford  Fror^fiJ^fo  fs J^'hf  «!;?«^P^vate  tutors  and  at 
County  Louth.  He  was  Lord  Sfh.  x?^^  "®  ^^o^  Member  of  Parliament  for 
State  for  the  C«)lonies  (i85^^aSdl8toI^^^^^  ('854-55);  Under  SecrefaTy  of 
^  1868-71).  having  a  seat  ifthc  cabinet  'p;.  i''^.^'7T'^'?  f^*"  '"^•"'^  ('865-^ 
74);  Lord  Privy  Seal  (i88i4s)  pL^T^^^^^  ^'"""^      ^>•^fie  (1871- 

to  Essex  (i87jU  Up  to  1^6  LiS"^r  li^^  ^^"^  (ii^3-85>  ;  Lord  Uei- 
th"       a  LiberaYOnkmii?      ^         Carliagford  wu  «  libei;!.  but  afti 

CARNEGIE  MUSEUM.    See  Amthm^^  

CAEOUIJE  ISLANDS    ^  AHTH«o«)t«;y. 

OjwiwrthofNewGuinca  and  cast  oTt'h^Ph^fn"•'■'^  archipelago  in  the  Pacific 
S6o  Hjtiarc  tnflcs  u  it],  a  noouhffnn  i  •    V '"^^"1^^  have  an  area  of  abont 

FOupsofiMand>.  the  prinSnnLTiJi  '^^^^^         36.000  and  consist  of  36 
Namonuito,  Ruk  or  HuS  tffwi^^^  ^^'^"^  ^'*^P-  Uluthi.  SS?L 

tunes  known  as  UlL  or  St^^^^^^^^  UU^^J^^t'u^"'}''^^  °'  ^^^^l^*'  and  KusaS  soS- 
<nJ  island  system  whWil  i^ed  fo,^^^  "^'"^^  ^'"^  'n  S'at  gT^- 

Sg»  and  Spain  in  ,898  drew  pubhc  at?  ntion  to^^^^^^^  ^^^f  T''  ^'"^'"<1 
«»n»I  possession,  of  Soain  aiirf  th»  f  islands  along  with  the  other 

pub:,-,,-,,  an  int?  est?;" ^JJt  oVtho  v--^'"-'''  ^""^"''l''  SepLmSer 
'p7^  explorer  =n  t^.Tmra^  Paai    ""^  ^''""P^  ^' 
who^c^^^^l^         to  W      g^^l  "'^r?  ''^^  ^'^'^f  -e  is  Bab-el- 

Eif^^r- ^^^^ 

w2'^  ' '-f-KO  similar      iltritoLl'^  ^a^-^-^Si 

i^v.^r„r'\';fe7'-  course  of 

^olfi"''  ""^  i"  general  S  S.liSr'^'  Mnko.nok.  Th.  natives  pavTr.hutt 
K'Thr,'  "'"'■^•'■  having  rti',;i°;:L=''<','''i'-='W^^^  tL  Ul^t 

■"•h^t'T'^'theMaSnn..  Jh^i^  P?"  desccndanti  from  the 

*  pZ^n."  ^"f,'". 'h«  Sn"  T^J  *f?  ^ST"  't'T,  h"-""  when  those  island! 
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tu»  rhiVf  nrodttctB  and  turtle  shelL  bhke  de  mer  and  pearl  shell 
''^i'nSed  Tn         cTuatuft  cf  ^^^^  carried  on  with  thTjapanese 

arc  obtamed^n  large  quamn^^^^^^  have  shown  a  turbulent  temper  and  civil  war 

h^s  age^TSTe  local  io^^^^^  the  islands  is  in  the  hands  of  small  chieftains 

rl?ahs    The  Mortlocks  arc  inhabited  by  a  race  whidi  ^ows  a  larger  Polynesian 
SSmiiture  than  in  nVost  of  the  islands.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  ofRuk  have  the 
of  cut  iig  X  lo^^      Uie  car  and  forcing  it  to  grow  downward  until  ,t 

UVXn  S^aL'jMoth^^/isiiLus  and  the  trade  is  lirgely  in  the 

O^e  of  rtfe  mJS'im^^^         islands  of  the  eastern  group.  i>  Ponapc  witl.  an  area 
ofVbouf ,  34  sciu?re  mil°s.    The  natives  are  ruled  by  pettv  chief  tarns  under  the  general 
d  rection  of  the  Spanish  governor.    They  are  divided  Into  several  .tribes.  T^ew  u 
«  email  Q«Uuh  colonv  at  Santiaco  on  AMincion  bay.    Near  the  island  of  Tomun 
?he?e'1s!'^?oTg  an  fic  al  breakwater  enclosing  about  fifty  walled  islands  separated 
froin  each  oth!r  by  narrow  canals.   Interesting  -dies  have  been  found  dn  some 
hese  islands  showing  the  condition  of  civili^ation  m  the  past  Part«cuUrly^^  t^ 
walled  island  of  Nan-Tauch.  which  is  regarded  by  the  natives  with  supcrstitiMS 
rSerence.  The  chief  products  of  Ponape  are  copra,  turtle  ^1^-1^^"^  J°;>,      L  ^, 
the  trees  found  on  the  island  may  be  mentioned  the  och.  a  varied  of  palm,  the  aw 
whose  fruit  is  u.e  l  in  the  making  of  varnish,  and  besides  these  there  are  in  tne 
interior  forests  ;    rlv  rich  in  timber  and  in  wood  for  cabinet  work.  / / 
tailless  variety  of  dog  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  food,  are  found  on  t lie  is- 
lands. A  great  variety  of  fruits  are  grown,  the  bread  fruit  being  especttlly  «hundant^ 
Mokil  contains  tlirce  low  islands  and  a  population  of  about  200    They  ™ 
Ponapean  dialect.   The  Christian  religion  has  been  introduced  and  there  is  a  sina 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqaon  and  tobacco.    Pingelap.  lying  some 
sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Mokil  group  consists  also  of  three  low  coral  islands 
lying  close  together,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,000. 

Wiien  the  members  of  the  Paris  Commission  had  agreed  upon  the  terms  ot  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  representatives  of  the  former  power  mea 
to  induce  Spain  to  cede  one  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  and  to  grant  reUgwui 
freedom  Uj  the  entire  group.  These  requests  were  refused. 
CARTHAQE.    See  Arch.50logy  (paragraph  France). 

CABTWBIOHT,  Sir  Ricm.\rd,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  Canadian  minister  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  member  of  the  Anglo-AnMricaii  Joint  High  Commission,  created  m 
May  1808,  by  the  British  and  American  governments,  was  born  at  Kingston  un- 
tano,  December  4.  1835.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  entered  tnc 
banking  business  and  became  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada,  in 
1863-67  he  was  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  Lennox  and  Addington  ana, 
in  1867-68,  after  the  confederation  of  the  provinces,  was  member  for  Lennox^  ne 
then  represented  Centre  Huron  and  subsequently  South  Huron,  and  since  il»7 
been  returned  for  South  Oxford.   At  one  time  he  was  an  independent  supporter  01 
Sir  John  A.  MacDonald ;  but,  after  the  "Pacific  scandal,"  he  came  over  to  the  Kc- 
form  party.  From  1873  to  18^  he  was  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Mackenzie  cabinet, 
after  the  Conservatives  came  again  into  power,  he  was  recognized  as  leader  Ot  nw 
party  in  questions  of  finance.    In  1897  he  became  a  K.  C.  M.  G..  and  in  1897.  at  tne 
time  of  the  Queen's  JubUee.  was  advanced  to  G.  C.  M.  G.  In  1896  he  became  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Qnnmerce  m  the  Laurier  cabinet. 

CASIMIB-PBBIEIl,  Jean  Paul  Pmb,  former  President  of  the  French  Republic 
(1894-5),  born  in  Paris  in  1847.   He  was  a  witness  in  the  Zola  case.  (See 
paragraphs  On  History.)   Many  stories  were  told  in  regard  to  his  sudden  resignat'O" 
of  tlie  presidency  in  1895,  connecting  th.it  rc-ipnation  with  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  stories,  he  resigned  on  receiving  a  letter  from  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, of  Germany,  declaring  the  writer's  belief  in  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  and  nani 
ing  the  real  culprit.    According  to  another,  the  German  ambassador,  V^"J!JVJ;°^^ 
Munster,  sent  a  detailed  report  of  the  Dreyfus  case  to  the  German  count  in  L>ece"^' 
ber,  1894.  and  that  report  was  intercepted  and  photographed  by  the  French  authori- 
ties before  it  reached  its  destination.   Count  von  Munster  complained  of  this  inaig 
nity,  and  demanded  his  passports.    The  President,  in  great  distress,  smoothed  tnc 
matter  over,  but  the  same  thing  happened  a  second  time.   On  ih\-  oecasion  the  danger 
to  the  friendship  of  the  two  countries  seemed  so  serious  that  the  President  found  tne 
only  way  of  preventing  disaster  was  his  resignation.  What  basis  these  stories  may 
have  cannot  he  ascertained,  but  they  are  significant  as  showing  the  excited  s**"^ 
public  opinion,  and  the  sensational  rumors  that  were  set  afloat.   Casimir-Pcners  ap- 
pearance in  the  Zola  trial  was  encouraging  to  the  defence,  for  he  seemed  willing  w 
offer  his  testimony,  but  the  court  ruled  oat  most  of  the  questionsaskedbythedefence. 
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CATHODE  BAYS.  See  BoxAMY  (paragraph  Plant  Physiology) ;  and  Physics 
(paragraph  Roentgen  Rays). 

(ULfEOUO  WBITEVOLENT  LEAGUE,  a  denominational  fraternal  insurance 
order,  religious,  social,  and  benevolent,  founded  in  1881.  It  consists  of  seven  State 
eouncik;  667  subordinate  councils;  and  48,000  members.  Since  its  organization 
|gy045,542  benefits  liave  been  distributed,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  $1,081,407 
was  disbursed.  Total  membership  48,000.  Officers,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  E.  McDonnell, 
^iritnal  Advisor;  John  C.  .McGuirc,  Brooklyn,  President;  Alfred  V.  Harding,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Vice-President;  John  D.  Carroll,  Brooklyn,  Secretary;  and  John 
D.  Kieley.  New  York,  Treasurer. 

CATHOLIO  SmOHTS  OF  AXEBICA,  founded  in  1877.  It  has  one  supreme 
conncil,  581  subordinate  councils^  14,000  members.  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farl^,  New 
York,  Spiritual  Director;  Edward  Feeney,  Brooklyn.  Supreme  President;  C  S.  Ott, 
Galveston.  Texas,  Supreme  Vice-President;  Joseph  C.  Carroll,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Su- 
preme Secretary ;  and  Gerard  Rieter,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Supreme  Treasurer.  Since  its 
oiganizatkn  $8^329,383  benefits  have  been  disbursed  and,  ^lO^aoB  in  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

CATHOLIC  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION,  founded  in  1876,  has  a 
Mprene  ooundlf  six  gnuid  councils,  600  branches,  and  43,000  members.  Benefits 
disbursed  since  its  organization  amounted  to  $7,000,000,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
$750,000.  President,  Michael  Brennan,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Vloe-Presida^  John  M. 
Moiatnphy.  Pitt  !)urgh.  Pa. ;  Recorder,  C  J.  Hidc^y.  Brooldim;  and  Treasurer,  James 
M.  Welsh,  Hornellsvaic,  N.  Y. 

QA,ffn<L,  Rev.  Wiluam  C,  D.  D.,  ex-prestdent  of  Lafayette  Cblle^.  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  died  in  Philadelphia,  February  11,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Salem,  New 
Jersey,  1837;  graduated  at  Princeton,  for  five  years  was  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  at  Lafayette,  and  for  three  years  was  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian 
cbtirch  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  President  of  Lafayette  from  1863  to 
iffij:  Md  it  is  said  that  through  his  exertions  more  than  a  million  dollars  was 
outlined  for  this  college.  After  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  work  for  the  societies  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  especially  for  tne 
Board  of  Relief  for  disabled  ministers,  of  which  he  was  corresponding  secretary. 

CAUCASUS  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  range  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  which  now  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  Russian  lieutenancy,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  range,  and 
barinsan  area  of  18^,843  and  a  population  in  1893  of  9.723,953.  The  census  of 
ng7  showed  that  in  Caucasus,  as  in  most  frontier  communities,  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  nf  males  than  nf  females,  the  ratio  being  89.5  women  for  every  100  men. 
As  lu  tile  ethnic  composition  of  the  population,  it  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  variety, 
mduding  as  the  largest  elements  numerically  the  Russians  (1,915,614),  the  Tartars 
(1.027,838)  and  the  Armenians  (803,696).  But  besides  these  there  are  Turks, 
Northern  Tartars,  Turcomans,  Osscts,  Persians.  Georgians,  Imeretcs  and  a  variety 
Ot  other  tribes.  A  large  part  of  the  mountain  population  lead  a  half  savaRi-  life 
niMisting  mainly  by  the  chase.  Education  has  made  some  progress  among  them  in 
^k^i*  y*^*'"*'  according  to  the  figures  for  the  years  1891-94  a  small  number  of 
Za^m^  *«fe,in  the  schools  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  although  the 
PWMty  schools  numbered  4,236  with  an  attendance  of  143,786. 

CAVAIONAC,  Jacques  Marie  Eucenb  GoomoY,  former  Minister  of  War  in  the 
nnswn  cabinet,  and  prominent  in  1898  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case  (see 
History),  was  born  in  Paris  May  21,  1853;  served  as  a  volon- 
w«  the  Franco-German  War;  wa«;  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  Loubet  cabihet  in 
>o»Mmi8terof  War  in  the  Bourgeois  cabinet  in  l2gs-6;  and  Minister  of  War  in 
mm         "  f  a  strong  advocate  of  revision  under  the  Meline 

nimstry,  but  after  a  continued  study  of  the  case  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Dreyfus 
iMBi    I?  u  l  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  regard  to  the  three  docu- 

aimJi-  coticIumvc  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus,  that  created  such 

FrsT^     ufu*"**  government's  order  was  placarded  in  all  the  comnnuK--  d 

fw7mV  .     ,  tr*^  ^^^a*       «na»n  ground  of  his  belief  was  destroyed  by  Iacw 

>tHl  TV,  •  .  •  «<>"fe«sion  and  death,  he  handed  in  his  resignation,  for  he 

that  Dreyfus  was  guilty.  He  said  he  had  other  proof  of  puilt  than 
WhichlT  J  •  ^''^■^"ced.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  supplt'iiu  iu;u  v  pmnf 
««B  ne  urged  m  his  speech,  viz..  the  alleged  confession  to  Lebrun  Rcnaud.  was 
jjWBiy  impaired  by  rebutting  testimony.    iTie  governor  of  the  prison  in  which 

r(:<.t^l   .TL'*"*^*****        denied  the  existence  of  this  alleged  confession,  and  it 

"eith*ir  i,  ^  slender  evidence.  Nevertheless,  Cavaignac  said  of  it  that 
CAVAl"^"  *«*'mony  has  no  longer  any  value"  or  Dreyfus  had  admitted  his  guilt 

isaH«jsS?^»  FauCB  Carlo  Emanitele,  Italian  poet  and  publicist,  was  killed 
ifltt  with  swords  with  Signer  Macola  at  Rome.  May  6,  1898.   He  was  bom  at 
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SCISwi  ul  tha  United  States  *  ^ 

Milan.  November  6.  1842.  At  an  early  age  ho  published  poems  revealing  ^J'f  red  of  .r  B 
JKSS  a  and  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  mdepenaence  In  1871  lie  published  the  ^  >|< 
wSrioSc  drania  /  hczanti,  which  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  plays  wr.tien  by  bun.  .  ^ 
E  wrote  AnHcoglio,  a  volume  of  pocnis  political  and  lyric.  Subsequently  his  ulSj 
writing  were  coulcted  and  published  as  "Oeuvres  Completes."  He  was  a  Radical  rtT 
wa    r^^atcdiy  a  o^f  the  Italian  parliament,  and  always  an  opponent  of  v 

^iannr  Crisni  The  duel  resulted  from  a  newspaper  controversy  between  ^ 
SilSor  MaSla,  he  bemg  editor  of  the  Milan  Seculo  and  Macola  of  the  Cwrtte  Dt 

CELEBES  is  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Oceao 
lyinjE  east  of  Borneo  and  having  an  area  of  7i.470  square  miles,  with  an  estnnated  _J 
popSlation  at  the  end  of  1895  of  l,997.86o     For  administrative  purposes  .t  ..  d^  - 
vided  into  two  residencies  in  accordance  with  the  Dutch  system  for  the  administra-  m 
tion  of  the  colonics.    The  whole  of  the  island  is  practically  under  the  control  ot 
the  Dutch,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  under  their  direct  administration  man)  -a 
of  the  pettv  princes  being  permitted  to  manage  local  affairs.    IJw  ^^t  oirecuy 
under  Uiitch  administration  contains  the  towns  of  Menado,  Port  Kotteniam,  ana  ... 
Vlaardingen  or  Macassar.  ^  5." 

CELL  (  Vegetable).    Sec  BoTANY  (paragraphs  Cytology,  Histology  and  Morphol- 
ogy, and  Plant  Physiology). 

CEMENT.    Portland  Cement.— Tht  production  in  1897  amounted  to  2.677,m  It; 
barrels,  valued  at  $4.3iS.89i.  which  was  an  increase  of  nearly  74       cent  over  isgo. 
This  was  supplied  by  twelve  States,  but  most  of  it  came  from  the  Lehigh  Valley 
region  in  Pennsylvania.    There  are  now  29  factories  in  the  Lnitrd  States  but  tlieir  ■ 
output  in  1896  supplied  only  347  per  cent,  of  our  entire  consumption,  whereas  tn 
18^  it  furnished  56.8  per  cent   The  imports  in  1897  were  only  2.090,924  barrel., 
a  decrease  of  900.000.  and  these  came  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Jielgiuin 
and  France.    The  prejudice  which  once  existed  against  the  American  product  nas 
practically  disappeared,  and  much  of  it  show*  deadedly  higher  tests  than  the  im- 
ported article.  ^  .      ,      ,  • 
Rock  Cement.— The  output  of  this  material  in  1897  was  8,311,688  barrels,  valued 
at  $3,862,392.  and  was  the  largest  production  known,  notwithstanding  the  latt  Wi 
rock  cement  has  been  superseded  to  a  large  extent  by  Portland  cement 

CENSUS  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES.   On  December  27,  1898,  an  important 
report  relating_to  the  scope  and  method  of  the  Twelfth  Census  was  presetited  to 
the  American  economic  Association  at  its  eleventh  annual  meeting  m  ^e\v  lAaver^ 
by  a  committee  of  the  associatbn  consisting  of  Prof.  R.  Mayo  Smith  of  Columbia 
University,  Prof.  W.  F.  Wilcox  of  Cornell  University,  Prof.  R.  P.  Falkner  oi  tM 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  D.  R.  Dewey  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  lecnno- 
logy  and  Hon.  C  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  report  containea 
a  number  of  recommendations  for  the  work  of  future  censuses,  and  these  ^^^^^^ 
fully  discussed  by  various  members  of  the  association.    Naturally  the  report  con- 
tained criticisms  of  certain  features  of  the  eleventh  census,  relating  not  so 
the  accuracy  of  the  census  returns  as  to  the  methods  of  treating  the  data,  it  caiita 
attention  to  the  fact  that  insufficient  time  was  allowed  by  law  for  preparing  P'^"'^^"^ 
schedules,  and  work  was  required  of  the  census  authorities  which  should  "*XJL 
transferred  to  established  departments  or  bureaus  which  were  familiar  wJtn  tn 
subject  matter  and  possessed  a  trained  force  for  conducting  investigations.  By  nim- 
tiplying  the  lines  of  inquiry  to  be  ptir^iud  in  the  census  the  work  was  -^^'^^"-.'^ 
impeded.    Among  the  defects  pointed  out  by  tlic  committee  were:    (l)   l^'*-'  '  ' 
regularity  in  the  system  resulting  in  the  grouping  of  occupations  under  °' 
heads  from  census  to  census,  making  comparison  difficult  or  impossible.   (2)  w 
of  co-ordination."  resulting  in  difFerent  methods  of  presenting  the  subject,  so  mai 
certain  classes  of  facts  investigated  in  some  cases  wxre  omitted  in  others.^  Kit 
"Faults  of  method."    As  instances  of  these  were  cited  the  attempts  to  "obtain 
annual  rates,  of  crimes,  births,  and  deaths  by  direct  enumeration  at  a  give"  tim 
without  recourse  to  registration  or  other  continuous  records,"  the  asking  of 
that  arc  not  likely  to  be  correctly  answered,  such  as  the  degree  <»  "Trl^ 
of  white  and  negro  blood;  defective  ♦■^w|at^<y«ff  of  material;  defective  dassificatioPi 
etc. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  ft  was  asked  if  ft  were  possible  to  obtain  statij^ 
tics  of  capital  and  industry.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  weakest  portion 
census  returns  related  to  statistics  of  manufactures,  a  matter  which  is  ^o^^'y?': 
in  the  greatest  difficulty  owing  to  the  inadequate  and  defective  nature  of  t^V^  .w 
and  their  liability  to  be  misunderstood.  "Such  is  their  construction."  said  the  auuior 
of  a  paper  on  this  subject,  "that  in  a  series  of  problems  which  ^^^^fl^^. 
occupy  public  attention— those  which  have  to  do  with  either  the  relations  o.y^°^l 
and  capital  or  the  contention  of  individualism  versos  collectivism— either  side  cao 
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mi  not  altogether  hopeless,  saying  "that  two  thines  .n  statistics 
tbk  outlook;  one  ttthTfact  that  defccth'cTthTv  Ire  ou^  «l>»t«  ot 

are  the  best  prodnced  in  any  country;  the  other  that  since  h''"*;!"* 
improved  from  decade  to  decade."    One  of  the  great  dSL2£.'''7  '^^^^''y 
returns  obtained  in  this  line  of  investigation  hirbeen  the  S^'lT  in  the 

ment  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  in  SHaSe  of       J.H.^^^  a  un,t  of  measure- 
writer  jast  quoted  pointed  out  tlS  'Uerc  h?  e  been  no^un    '  °^  exchange.  The 
doIlY  lepresented  jhe  san,e  quantity  "  goo2  or  m  the  mattS"n?'''  "^^^^ 
purchasing  power."    Further  difHcGlties  are  that  of  detSmin[„«   ^u^''  '^"'^ 
manufacturing  and  that  of  deci.  mg  upon  meSSL  Ld  ^S^iL^H- 
uniform  throughout  iavesdgationt.  "^woa*  and  phraseology  which  shaU  be 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.    The  territory  of  r^-nfroi  a 
of  France,  while  the  PopuIation'^is^Tess  San'^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^-'-^  that 

con(iit:ons  are  so  promis  ng  that  it  is  siid  that  thi^  u        ^"^  agricuhural 

three  intllion  people  could  r«dilyicco"modTtJ„t™^^^^  h^'l^T  '"^^E;?"^  ^I^"' 
«ems  to  enjoy  the  advantages  not  only  ofa  mo  t  excd  Int  aZr""",  -^^ 
nch  so, .  extcHMve  coast  lines,  and  great  mineJal  weahh  £S  f*°P*P''"^t'  P^^'t'^"- 
agreeable  and  healthful.    The  fact  that  the  linH  r,      5^^  t^^^'  both 

f«t  above  the  sea  level.  expiaU  how  prod^^^^^  "  tronTn/'\'  1";'  P^"t^"/XX» 
peratc  zones  can  all  be  raised  with  advantT^e  Tfvl  .  T  '  ^'I'^^'t'-opical.  and  tem- 
America  maintain  that  a  brilHan  future  awaits  her  Lh  ^'"^  interested  in  Central 
be  true  unless  the  industrial  cond  t  ons  are  sno^ld  hv  lu'  '"lllP'l'^^^^^h'  prove  to 
of  the  people,  who  thus  far,  it  murt  S  saW  «hoi«' ««  ^'^If  characteristics 
tammga stable  democratic  iovemnient      '  ^  ^  «  "w'n- 

i..^Syby^?;t^^^^^^^^^^  the  country  has  been 

nov,-  building  are  completed     Ti  rmncln.l  JjlrL^              ""P'-'^^--^d  when  those 

«^re  as  follows:  In  cLtemala- L'^W^^^^  America  in  1898 

iraversing  Escuintff  «)X?tetl^pLif?r  Railroad,  scvcnty-fivc  miles  in  len^^ 

^  Cityj  L  Wc.t^n  RaHr^V  forty  one  n^'"  "  *=^P''^'-  G^ateSf^?-' 
PerW)  with  San  Fcl.pc-    heJc  i^  a  br^i^K     ^     c"^?  connects  the  port  of  Cham- 

0  Patuhil  and  a  roS  froin  T^fan.  ,i  M«  Southern  Railroad  from  Escuintia 

Northern  Railroad  litweS"puipfo  BnrHr?<?%'"^,  "  °^  '-^  '"''-^ 

duras  there  is  a  road  betRrerPucr  n  ( W  ^.^"^^'^^  de  San  Agu.tin.    In  Hon- 

wad  connects  the  port  of  TahiH^  w^  a""^  ^^a"  Sula.  In  Sah  ador  a 
««)".with  Cciba.  and  Santa  TecV  w  h  i ^'^^'^^Y  conmuini! 

ffiat  15  said  to  be  an  exS«t/ Sflr^^i  carnal.    Nicaragua  has 

««''t  miles  in  length  cSS  r?^*,*^'  '^^^  sections.    The  first,  fif  5! 

«wnd  section  covfrL  df^M?!   r^^^^^    ''l^^'  Momotombo  on  Uke  ManaSia-  t£ 

•2-^.1-  rcn^ininjlbuiu'^  Eirfv  i n  ?  l-<^n  ^^ished  atld  put  S  opefe** 
g«^theporto*fSn  with  the  ^^^^^^  Salvador  a  road  124  mJle^bng 

^  Wasaya  and  Jinotepe  w«  finished  W  ?J  J-*^"^'^  S?  Nicaragua  the  road  bc- 
gr.  In  Cosu  Rica  work  wm  wJn  nn  ^  v  '^''"'^'^  ''"^"''^ the  latter  part  of  the 
5*«?st.  It  is  expScd  that  ^J'""^  connccung  the  Caribbean  wi\h  the  Pa! 

*p»ed.  connecting  the  rkK^  ^"^  others  which  wilt  probrb iv  he  coJ- 

jncuhureandcomnierce  i^^  the  .several  republics,  u.r.t  mila?e 

Pro^rity  of  the  country!       ^"  ^  »  ^»rge  factor  in  bringing  about  the  p^^manem 
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.  total  of  $'^6o  000  (goltl)  in  coffee  culture.  The  coffee  exported  to  the  United  States 
f«  iS^7  was  vkZ-d  .n  gold  as  follows:  from  Guatemala  $1,862,589.  from  Honduras 
Si  2^0  from  £uv  ivom  Nicaragua  $1,262,701.  .from,  tosta  Ri(^ 

E*A^o  Sa    ExcXnt  cacio  is  i^fSJuced  in  «ll  the  republics,  espeoaUy  »»  Gtt«««f^i 
Snfttk  is  exported     Cattle  raising,  especially  in  Honduras.  >s  an  important  ind^ 
'^^lUydTe  sa.d  however  J^t^oth^e  ^^^^^^^t:^  f^i 

L?o^wn  f"o"'^r;rbt "  .:;.:rft^'!;nm"  e^x^ns^if  b^'aS^  lhas  fruity  wluch  is^^J 
Sated  yields  large  returns,  and  .t  .s  said  that  there  are  steamship  lines  wHkA  d^^ 
StfriM  but  transTOrt  the  Central  American  banana  crop  to  the  Unned  States.  As 
ycx  xhlTc  a?J  f^v^n^e^ning  enterprises  in  the  country,  but.  n  known  that 
afl  t  e  su?es  are  rich  in  minerals,  coal  and  ores  of  gold.  sHver.  quick-silver,  copper^ 
fead  and  ?on  being  very  commoii.  Recently  much  more  attention  has  been  p«d  to 
mining  and  Honduras  Mems  to  be  the  richest  in  mmeral  wealth.  Formerly  Cefit«d 
nSfcaS  trade  ms  Jlmost  entirely  with  Europe,  but  is  "O^^^"?^'-^  "^^'^^^^ 
more  to  the  United  States,  .\mcricnn  imports  into  Central  Amcn^^ 
year  1806-07  were  as  follows:  to  L.uatoin;ua  .^J,r>Q-^I  18 :  to  Honduras  fOOftwa,  10 
Llvador  $1.596.861 ;  to  Nicaragua  $1  oa^^M;  to  Costa  R.ca  $i-;'9^.709- 

Thv  Frdrration  M of cment.— It  will  be  remembered  that  m  189S  the  [cpuDuc>  01 
Honduras.  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  combined  to  form  the  "Greater  ^^^^^ 
tril  America-  for  the  purpoc  of  facilitating  foreign 

among  the  sister  republics  and  providmg  for  the  common  defense.    Ihe  treaty  es»o- 
Snl  this  inion  provided  that  if  the  i?puWics  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  R.c^^^^^^^ 
accept  the  agreement  all  should  constitute  a  new  federal  State.  On,J"%W' 
these  two  sTates  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Greater  Reptiblic  of  Cwtral  An^^enca  or 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  union  of  all  the  States  of  Central  America  under  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  Central  America,  each  signatory  retaining  't^J^^of  "7^;" 
internal  administration.    No  government  was  formed  under  the  ter'^s  of  tjis  t^^^^^ 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  federal  union  wa<  ^till  represented  by  t^^eJ^^^jSgSS 
lie  of  Central  America.   The  Constitution  of  this  body  provided  for  the  ef.taW^*"« 
of  a  diet  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  republics^  It  was 
stated  in  the  Constitution  that  the  attributes  of  this  diet  should  have  for  thor  pnn^ 
cipal  object  the  maintenance  of  harmony  with  other  nations.   In  Senerai,  »|«  'i*;!^ 
stittttioa  provided  merely  for  a  union  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs  I^^*? 
tute  a  true  national  union,  and  it  was  not  regarded  by  the  State  "y* . 

United  States  as  creating  a  separate  government  with  attributes  of  »Overeigm>  _  1 
was  therefore  proposed  to  adopt  a  genuine  Constitution,  and  on  the  ^e<=ommenaauuu 
of  the  diet  a  general  assembly  was  held  for  this  purpose  on  Jum  20  i»9»- 
gust  aTth  the  Constitution  of  the  new  republic  was  ready.    By  this  Constitution,  tnc 
three  States.  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  became  the  component  parts  oid 
federal  republic,  under  the  name  of  the  "United  States  of  Central  America. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  evidontly  taken  as  a  model    The  c'net  eJ^^J" 
tive  authority  was  vested  in  a  president  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  o^J'T 
years.   His  functions  were  to  correspond  in  general  to  those  of  the  president  ot  tnc 
United  States.  The  first  inauguration  under  the  Constitiition  was  appointed  tor  iMarui 
IS.  1899.  The  Constitution  was  to  go  into  effect  on  November  i.  1898.  and  in  tnc  in- 
terval between  that  date  and  the  following  March  the  executive  power  '"^ 
vested  in  a  commission  chosen  by  the  general  assembly,  consisting  of  three  T^^^^V' 
one  from  each  of  the  States  of  the  union.   The  presidential  election  was  aPP°'"^*^°  '  „ 
the  first  Sunday  in  December.    The  legislative  power  was  entrusted  to  a  V0"8F" 
made  up  of  two  houses,  like  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  a  federal  judiciary 
was  also  modeled  upon  that  of  the  United  States.  The  relation  of  the  chief  ex^utn  e 
of  each  of  the  three  States  was  to  be  analogous  to  that  between  a  State  wvernw 
the  United  States  and  the  government  at  Washington,  and  each  State  was  to  naw 
legislature  and  exercise  control  over  its  own  local  affairs.  .    .  tt,,:»p4 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  three  Stntes  caused  much  comment  m  „ 
States,  where  it  was  viewed  as  a  hopeful  indication  that  peaceful  relations  j^s"^ 
the  States  of  Central  America  would  prevail  in  the  future.  But  the  new  repuDiic  w« 
short-lived.   It  came  into  existence  on  November  ist  when  the  president  ot  tne 
of  the  Greater  Republic  formally  surrendered  the  powers  of  that  ly<^y.*?.^".^,p,,ra. 
mission  in  which  executive  authoritv  was  vested  tintil  the  first  P""^"'"*/*^  . _^rfy 
tion.   The  federal  district  formed  by  the  cession  of  a  small  portion  of  P 
by  the  three  States  was  to  comprise  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Fonseca,  and 
was  to  be  Amapala.    The  latter  place  seemed  to  be  inaccessible,  and  the  ^aP'ta' 
removed  to  a  part  of  the  district  which  had  been  Nicaraguan  territory.  fjct 
dissatisfied  with  this  change  and  for  a  number  of  other  reasons.        j  "1^.  "  .Jq^ 
that  she  would  have  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  apmini-sirai  ^. 
had  been  lukewarm  in  her  support  of  the  new  republic.    About  the  J"'^'.  1^ 
November  an  elcetoral  campaign  in  Salvador  was  going  on.  and,  as  usual,  iook 
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form  of  a  revobtion.  As  a  result  o!  it  the  revolutionists  seized  the  government 
The  executive  commisston  of  the  Federal  republic  called  upon  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Salvador.  A  slight  and  whoUy  ineffective  military 

campaign  followed  and  the  effort  to  coerce  Salvador  was  soon  given  up.  On  De- 
cember I,  the  Federal  coinniissioncrs  met  and  (kcuiid  to  dissolve  tlie  union.  The 
government  of  Salvador,  while  declaring  that  the  Federal  republic  had  been  opposed 
ta  the  vital  interests  of  the  Salvadoreans,  said  it  would  maintain  to  the  best  of  its 
power  the  friendly  relations  with  the  other  Central  AmericBn  states,  and  was  ready 
to  combine  in  a  new  union  as  soon  as  it  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

GENTBAL  ASIA.  The  publication  in  1808  of  the  accounts  of  explorations  in 
Central  Asia  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  Lmdor  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  discovery  in  that  region  in  recent  years.  This  part  of  the 
world  was,  until  a  short  time  ago,  almost  unknown  to  western  peoples.  Now  the 
maia  geographical  features  of  the  country  have  been  mapped  out  through  the 
energy  of  a  large  number  of  explorers,  mainly  Russian  and  British.  There  are  still 
parts  of  the  region,  however,  which  offer  Mlds  for  further  research.  The  exact 
diaracter  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  eastern  and  northeastern  Thibet  and  of  the  river 
region  running  northward  from  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  are  little  known.  In  re- 
cent years  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  these  deficiencies.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  recent  expeditions  was  that  undertaken  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill, 
the  present  United  States  Minister  in  Greece,  who  travelled  over  a  vast  distance  in 
Eastern  Thibet  and  penetrated  to  a  point  not  far  from  the  mysterious  city  of 
Lhasa,  the  center  of  Lamaism,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  Thibetan  customs  and 
religion.  At  nearly  the  same  time  the  country  was  crossed  from  north  to  south  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and  M.  Boubalot ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  British  officer, 
Cxf/tiia  Bower,  travelled  across  the  Thibetan  plateau  from  west  to  east.  Mr.  Little- 
dale  and  his  wife  still  more  recently  travelled  through  Thibet  and  came  within  a  short 
distance  of  Lhasa,  and  later  still  an  exploration  was  made  by  two  British  officers. 
Captain  Wclby  and  Lieutenant  Malcolm,  who  traversed  the'  central  plateau  from 
nest  to  east  by  a  northerly  route. 

More  interesting,  if  not  more  important,  than  these  expeditions  was  that  of  the 
:  ling  Swede,  Dr.  Svcn  Hedin,  who  after  careful  scientific  training  and  a  close  stu<ly 
of  geography  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Germany,  made  a  preliminary  expedition  to 
Kanfarin  1889-90.  Returning  to  Sweden  and  securing  financial  aid  from  the  king 
and  tone  private  individuals,  he  again  set  out  for  the  east  in  October  1893.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  that  little  known  region  of  lofty  mountains  called  the 
Patr.ir  .  and  to  the  tracing  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Oxus.  He  made  a  daring  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Pamirs,  Mustag-ata,  which 
uses  25.000  feet  from  the  plateatL  Undeterred  by  the  warning  of  the  Kirghiz,  the 
natives  of  the  district,  who  had  many  superstitious  notions  in  regard  to  the  moun- 
tain, he  started  on  the  ascent  in  company  with  a  few  volunteers.  He  made  three 
attempts,  on  the  first  reaching  an  altitude  of  16.000  feet,  and  on  the  aeotnd  and  third 
20,000  feet,  but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  ratified  air  and  the  inability 
oihu  companions  to  dimh  further  led  him  to  give  up  the  undertaking. 
V  A?'-!*  winter  at  Kashgar  he  explored  the  countn,'  between  the  Kashgar  and 
Mwand  rivers,  adding  much  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  those  regions.  In 
ue  spring  of  1896  he  entered  the  Takla-Makan  desert  lying  between  the  Yarkand 
^'o^n  rivers,  acoompanied  by  four  men.  The  party  suffered  the  severest 
nrdships,  having  exhausted  their  water  supply  and  being  obliged  to  grope  their  way 
f.  "'"^'^'y  sandy  desert.    Water  was  discovered  just  in  time  to 

»ve  his  life  and  he  made  his  way  with  two  survivors  to  the  town  of  Khotan.  He 
aiterwards  crossed  the  desert  again  from  south  to  north  coming  out  at  the  river 
whence  he  went  on  to  the  lake  region  of  Lob-Nor,  from  which  he  returned 
Knotan.   In  his  journeys  across  the  desert  he  found  many  interesting  and  valuable 
«ics  pointing  to  the  existence  at  one  time  of  flourishing  cities  and  fertile  fields  in 
for  tv.°*  land.   From  Khotan  he  passed  through  a  country  which  had  been 

KaIt^m"'"."  part  unexplored  to  the  Kuen-Lun  mountains,  through  Tsaidam  and 
*^£^sl.^b!i^'^**  river,  whence  he  passed  on  to  Peking  and  journeyed 

abk^H^'^K^^  '^(.'^'^  journey  are  remarkably  interesting  as  well  as  scientifically  valu- 
dancr  5'"°"^"!  ^^^'^^  a  ffreat  number  of  photographs  and  sketches  and  an  abun- 
•ocietiK  •^''°K'^3phical  and  ethnological  importance.    From  geographical 

es  as  well  as  from  the  government,  he  received  the  highest  honors. 
»ent7rrc    xi^'°t"  °^       A       Savage  Landor  resulted  in  even  more  exciting  ad- 
He  h"ic.       Landor  is  the  grandson  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  the  great  writer. 
Thoucrh  r  !.» °^  "^'^        in  Italy  where  he  owns  an  estate  near  Florence. 
remarVaKi-  I  "  delicate  appearance,  his  endurance  of  hardship  was 

"•aricaoie,  hng  years  of  training  having  fitted  him  for  the  exhausting  work  of 


an  explorer.  His  first  venture  was  a  journey  among  the  "hairy  Ainos"  of  Japan, 
dxttit  whom  he  afterwards  wrote  a  book.  The  means  for  his  travels  in  Thibet  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hannsworth  the  proprietor  of  an  important  L'.ndDii  news- 
paper. i\lr.  Landor  started  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1897.  lie  catered  Thibet 
from  northwest  India  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  who  guarded  the  fron- 
tier. His  object  waa  to  reach  the  forbidden  city  of  Lhasa.  Taking  his  course  along 
a  stream  which  appeared  from  fts  genen!  direction  to  ftow  toward  the  Brahmaputra, 
he  made  rapid  progress  at  first,  out  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 
enemies,  and  deserted  by  his  friends.  He  was  roughly  used  and  carried  toward* 
Lhasa.  When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  he  was  tortured  by  his  captors  who 
racked  his  limbs  and  nearly  destroyed  i.is  eyesight  by  a  n  d  hot  iron  This,  he  said, 
was  by  the  direction  of  the  high  Lama  and  preparations  were  made  for  completing 
the  work  by  decapitatictti»  bat  for  some  reason  or  other  his  tornR-ntors  changed  their 
minds,  and  binding  him  in  a  spiked  saddle  astride  a  pooy,  started  him  toward  the 
frontier  where  he  was  met  by  a  friendly  party.  Even  la  the  midst  of  his  extreme 
sufferings,  it  is  said  tiiat  Mr.  Landor  kept  constanUjf  in  mind  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition, noting  the  features  of  Uic  country  and  preserving  through  all  his  hardships 
his  maps  and  photographs.  The  account  of  his  adventures  seoncd  so  improbable 
that  in  s<^nK-  quarters  they  were  received  with  incredtlU^,  but  geographers  Of  high 
authority  have  accepted  his  statements. 

0BNTBO8OMB.  See  Botany  (paragraphs  Centrosomes  and  Blepharoplasts, 

Spcrin;ito2oids  in  Gyinnn-iuTins,  CytOlogy). 

CEBVEHA  Y  TOPETE,  Pascual  de,  Conde  de  Jerez,  Marquis  dc  Santa  Ana, 
the  Spanish  admiral  defeated  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3,  1898.  was  born  about  sixty- 
six  years  ago  in  the  province  of  Jerez,  Spain.  His  father  was  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
and  his  mother,  Marie  Topete,  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family.  Ccrvera's 
advancement  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  these  facts,  although  lie  is  recognized  as  a 
man  of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  graduated  from  the  naval  academy  at  Saii  I"cr- 
nando,  Spain,  in  185 1 ;  his  first  campaign  occurred  in  1859  when  he  accompanied  the 
Spanish  expedition  to  Morocco,  and  rose  to  tiie  rank  of  first  lieutenant  In  1862  he 
went  with  an  expedition  to  Cochin-China ;  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  he  commanded 
a  vessel  oflF  the  Peruvian  coast  in  1868-70,  and  was  then  transferred  to  blockade  duty 
in  Ciilinn  wa'ers.  the  Ten  Years'  War  having  broken  out  some  two  years  previously. 
Being  later  recalled  from  Cuba,  he  became  Minister  of  Marine  in  tlie  Spanish  cabin<^ 
and  subsequently  was  put  in  command  of  the  battleship  PWayo,  the  construction  of 
which  had  been  carried  on  under  his  direction.  He  has  been  adjutant  to  the  Queen 
Regent,  and  several  years  ago  was  chairman  of  the  Spanish  naval  commission  sent  to 
London  to  confer  Upon  naval  matters  with  similar  commissions  from  other  powers. 
Cervera  has  been  recognized  as  the  foremost  naval  commander  of  Spain.  After  the 
battle  of  Santiago  he  was  taken  to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  then  to  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  where  mo-t  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  had  been  ^ent.  On  Scpteinl>er 
12,  1898,  with  over  1,700  other  Spaniards,  he  sailed  for  Spain.  On  account  of  his 
courteous  and  dignified  bearing  while  in  the  United  States,  te^ether  with  the  fact  of 
his  terrible  defeat,  public  feeling  for  Cervera  became  almost  kindly.  Whether  or  not 
he  wascompelledbygovernniental  order  to  leave  Santiago  harbor  it  still  an  open  Ques- 
tion. For  further  facts  concerning  Cervera  in  1898,  see  Si'amsh-Ame«1CAK  Wa«, 
(parngrnphs  Beginning  of  the  War  and  Destruction  of  Ccrvera's  Fleet). 

CEYLON  1^  a  large  island  and  British  colony  in  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  southeast 
of  the  penin>ula  of  Ilindoostan,  with  which  it  is  almost  joined  by  the  chain  of  reefs 
known  as  Adam's  Briiliie  Tlte  waters  lying  between  it  and  Hindoostan  are  known 
as  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Talk's  Strait.  It  has  an  area  of  25,365  square  miles  with 
a  population  in  i8()i  of  3. 1x18,466  of  whom  6,068  weiC  Baglish,  21.2^1  Eurasians,  that 
is  descendants  of  Europeans,  while  the  most  numerous  dement  of  the  natives  were 
the  Singhalese  immbering  over  2.000,000.  Other  tribes  are  the  Tamil  immigrants  and 
settlers  numbering  the  Moormen  luimbcring  216,156.  and  Malays,  Vcdd.ihs 

and  other  races.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  and  produces 
rice  and  other  grains,  coffee,  tea,  cocoamita,  cinnamon,  tobaccoi  cinchona,  etc 
Among  minerals  plii-nlingn  is  ii>iporfaiit  Pearl-<living  was  formerly  a  ver>'  pro- 
ductive industry  yielding  in  iS<ji.  960,000  rupees,  but  since  that  date  it  has  been  of 
no  importance.  The  chief  exports  are  cooee,  tea*  ^umbago,  cocoanut  products, 
arcca  nuts,  and  cinchona.  In  1896  the  revenue  was  31,974,573  supees  and  the  ex- 
penditure 21,337.860  rupees.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  are  the  customs,  licenses, 
sale  of  government  timber  and  salt,  stamps,  receipts  from  the  government  railway, 
etc.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  an  executive  council  of  five 
members,  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislative  ooundl  of  seventeen 
members.  In  1895  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgewav  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Buddhists,  which  is  the  faith  of  the 
Singhalese.  The  Hindoos  are  next  to  them  in  point  of  numbers  and  tiien  come 
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Christiafls  and  Mohammedans.   Plans  have  fwn  ;n  e      j,-  ■  . 
land  with  the  railway  system  of  tS  istaJd^d  tL^  ^'IJ'''"^"^  the  main- 

TlanewliiwwouldbecSistructed  on  *^>«^"«<i  «  i8!V. 

OHAOOS  ISLANDa  See  MAUKmus^  ^ 

January  II.  1831;  was  graduated  with  the  dass  of  '^^^^^^^^  ^"'^'"'^ 
I;i.a  and  in  1853  was  admitted  to  the  bar  v  Jr  n!  °^  Car(> 

tlic  Dctnocratic  national  conv^idSn  whi?h  riomina^t?/  f  ^7u"'  fe^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^e  to 
n  Apnl  1861  he  was  elected  colonel  of  tJrcSh\T^/^  President. 

Army  of  the  Tennessee,  made  six  assaults  at  sKfih  ^^^^'^  of  Hie 

Murfrccsboro.   It  has  been  alleg^'thtt  h   and  cine'raTN '     p''''^'  "'^""^^^ 
sible  for  the  massacre  of  Union  ttOODs  at  Fort  P?n^  ,  F^orrcst  were  respon- 

meniber  of  the  Mississippi  sSatefe'^griTT    r^     'V  rJ^'^"''  ^'  He  wSs  a 

a«n|ber  of  the  XLIVth^ndXLVth  Cc^^^^^  9'^'''^'/  Democrati? 

Oj^of  tbe^t  S oTtii'LdStio'n'  •/'^•^f  cabinet. 

Jwn  the  dvfl  to  the  mil.tary  authorities    A  seni^t  nn^l'^'       S^'"  Pi<^^"arfs  tria 
tones,  wa.  circulated,  to  the  effect  tha  he  had  Sm^«  1  ^''•'^'-acteri.stic  of  the 

bse.  which  had  surreptitiously  b^  plicJd  ujon  h^'d  •  f    ^'^"^'^^'^^  P^Pe«  in  this 

dian  ,poht.cian  d' d  m  MoniSl' Oue^^'  f^'  ®-  f '  ^  '  P--"nent  Cana- 
There^e  de  BlainMlIe.  Te^S;ne^o^nt^^  Ou{.W  '^'^^k  ^^^^  ''''  born  in  Stl 
«  Terrebonne  and  at  St.  HyacintL  S^^i^^n^^,,^'  ''"^^'"  ?'  "as  educated 

practiced  in  Montreal.   He  renr^sPnfV^T^  '  .  "        '''^  ^''^  admitted  to  the  bar  and 

W«jj0  m  this  year  that  he  was  tnade  a  O  C  hv  ,  n  a  adn,in..ti  ation.  it 
"owanr  under  M.  de  BouchlrviS^  f^i:'  x  ^  ^^"fftM-in.  n,  was  provincial 
tee  the  ministry  beh«  dS's^d  hv  T    "^f  r"^'\  '^^^'■eh  1878.  at  which 

«a- cho^en  leader  nTfK.  r-  ^  i-ieut-Gov.  Lctc    er  dc  St   Tii«t         r!,  t? 

h  l«2  he  entered  the  Do2fo„'2^'  appointed  Provincial  Premier 

jftW  ministry  first  as  SeSSi??  5  Conunons  ;  in  1891-92  he  was  in 

Miiuster  of  Custnmc    ufu.       ^.      ^^ate  and  subsequentlv  for  a  «hr.w 

field  „  ,  ^^'onal  Conference  of  niar;»;«c  '^"^  counties  of  the  United  States 

-iintvT  ^^PpSred  h  A  .y'^'^  Correction  has  covered  a  part  of  thj 

F.pulat^?of  mn'".;"       '''^■^"^y-^^rcc^^^  the  municipal 

commit  M  wL^^'^         40.000  in  !&».   SnJL  i*^if  U"'ted  States  which  had  a 
k'-''  '"^^^^  f''e  'nvestiga'SS'arrT:**/        ^^T""^'  conclusions  of  the 
'ff  Th  ■  '""nic&XriJfes  Ld  nub/.  .         ^^'•^"^^  Conference 

'he  State  nn-^  '^  *  '^^^^'d  out  the  inferirritt  .t^^^^^^^  **" 
•'tws  the  inf  r  *«  reasonrfo?  th  ;?nir-  "l"n'«pal  charities  to  those 
vi..r  nVea  "^'i^^'fi^'-^fi"".  the  governmom T ^^^'l"^*^  appropria- 
lerencc  by  ,1,^  '"dependent  boards  of  t^r.-^  committees  of  boards  oi  super- 
«»dteion  0  h  '"  P'^''ticicns.  As  to  the  inflrinr-t""^  the  greater  liability  to  inter- 
'VIA  Ke"  r  f'i'°'"?^'««e  in  imVl  h!  JJ^''^^  municipal  charities,  the 

'"^•"h  t  ""nicipTcharitv  wori  cT,"*'        ^vanced  m  the  earlier 

ProgresX.  j/^^<leWrtment8  0rf  m^^^^^^^^^  3"  improvement  in  com- 

^'SJmwr^j;'-  nttnucpal  activity  under  the  influence  of  the  new 

'^'««.ce  ^e  Stf^er«/S^£«f^W  State, 

w  operatioa  in  the  New  England  States  from  that 
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MThkh  prevails  in  the  Central  and  Western  States.  In 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  municipal  aJmmislration  of  poor  «''«;  '«  ""»,7  ™ 
that' t£  dA^^«.t'ot  charities  has  been  »dmin|^.tered  w^^^^^ 

of  ..hililv  as  the  other  municipal  depart.mems.    Where  '""L^I;^  of  charities  has 
been  managed  .in  a  corrupt         '}'<<^'=''^^^¥^^ ^'S^ 
been  no  exception  to  the  rule.    It  luis  .utterea  as  roucn  irom  p»iu9«u  • 
as  any  of  the  other  public  departments.  mtrnduccd  here 

Under  the  impulse  of  mtintcipal  teform.  improvements  have  b*^^". "fi^ 
as  i^lhe  other  branches  of  tlu- cities'  adrninistration.    Co^pjcuous  g^^t^^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
reorganization  of  the  charitas  of  New  York  C.ty  and  B<»^f„  . 
secured  for  the  charities  of  Baltimore  m  the  provisions  of  the  new  ^'^^.''If '^'j. 
?^"ffe^  Janurry  I.  1900.    One  sign  of  the  more  raUonal  .d^^^^^  as'es'o  h! 

ground  m  charity  administration  is  the  tendency  to  d'^c^entiate  the  classes 
Sependents.    It  seems  to  be  recognized  that  the  placing      ^,7°.  f/..SruSder  the 
d^s.  which  of  course  require  entirely  different  ^^ds  «f  f  dm  m^^^^^^^^^ 
control  of  a  single  head  is  a  bad  p  an    There  »»_therefore  •'J^^'^'^^^^^^ 
dc^litute.  the  insane  and  the  cr.mmal  classes  e^^^V^jfe  ^^'^'^f  f^,"^^^^^^ 
control.    In  New  York  City  this  division  has  bent  ^'^^ff"'^'*'-  J.'^Vf  and 
tS?ned  over  to  the  control,  of  the  State,  and  t^^ejlcpartmen    of  Cha^^ 
Correction  has  been  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of  pia^mes  ana  uk 
Correction.  In  Boston  there  are  five  separate  ^i^P^rt'^^f  ^'  "/^"^^^^^^^ 
pers.  for  destitute  children,  for  the  insane,  for  criminals         a  deparunem 

Testigation.  registration  etc    On  the  o'}:Z^^ti»:couX'^t^ ^ 
apply  th  s  principle  is  afforded  by  Chicago  where  the  fi;^^^ hospital,  the 

of  commissioners  the  control  over  the  almshouse,  insane  asylum,  county  hospua 
building  of  roads  and  several  other  important  matters.  ^lative  efficiency 

AnotW  point  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  admi^^trati(i 
of  an  adTni!iistration  by  means  of  a  board  of  unpaid  .^'•."^^f  j^J^j'^.f "  '  "^^^^^  by 
conduced  on  the  same  principle  as  the  other  "^""V'^'P^;*^^  i^emploved  in 
means  of  one  or  more  salaried  commissioners.    1  he  ^or"J«»^.52S  ^1  New  York.  St. 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco,  ^" Jj^f^^^^^V^.^d  is  that  there 
Louis,  and  QevelanJ.  The  point  urged  on  bchalf.of  the  unpa^^^^^^ 
is  less  chance  for  the  entrance  of  partr  an  politics        appomtmcnts_   ^'^^  . 
presumed  that  the  men  appointed  to  those  positions  will  fc*^' «  ^^^^j^^^^^^^ 
show  a  more  disinterested  spirit  in  the  administration.    These  cons  acrav   ^  ,^ 
ever,  are  mainly  theoretical.   Experience  has  not  P/oved  that  the  unpaid  boa^^.^^^ 
free  from  partisan  influences.   Moreover  the  volunteer  officer  s  often  apt  ^^^^ 
duties  for  which  lie  receives  no  payment.  3"^^^'^"^  '^^''^^^^JViiJi^ ^a^      and  the 
the  division  of  responsibility.    The  concentration  of  ^^.^"^Mf,"*^  '  develop- 
payment  of  officers  seemed  to  the  committee  more  in  1'"^  w  h        ^^'P^/i^^ig,,,  to 
ln(int  in  the  United  States  and  in  spite  of  the  <ly»8e^^^°i"  J' t '^^^^^^ 
have  the  advantacre  in  respect  to  the  promptness  of  .JJVf  rour^  lays  the 

tive  ability  to  make  itself  felt.    Th,.  cmcentration  of  °,Vy  cSTwSm  tO 

responsibility  clearly  on  the  executive  and  the  public  knows  exactly  on 
place  the  blame  for  shortcomings.  .  ^       ».«>»tpr  of  orcanization, 

The  main  empha^^is  was  laid  by  the  committee  not  00  "*^*SJJ,  °tJi^^  in  this 
but  on  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  charitable  work.  ™  f^.^^  of 
work  during  the  past  ten  vears  was.  in  thtir  opinion,  due  to  ^"^J^J  power- 
the  people  in  the  subject.  The  work  of  municipal  chanties  has  been  Moug  ^ 
fully  to  the  attention  of  the  people  and  a  P«Wic  tentiinent  m  ineir  i  ^^^^^ 
td.  There  is.  fttrthetmore,  a  more  watchful  sptnt  among  the  pcop 


arous 


*^Thl' limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  a  description  of  all  t^c /t^es  inclu^ 
in  the  committee's  report     Some  idea  of  the  subject  however  may  J^^^^ 
an  account  of  the  charitable  activities  of  the  first  ten  citiea  in  order  01 
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^J^^'^!^^^X^^[^ZiJ^  «lmmi,te«d  by  three 

divisions  of  the  city,  namely:  one  in  thrBorouihf^^  different 
m  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  aSd  QweSs  ^^^i^e  ?n",t' r""  ""1 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  £ot  six  yeJff  aml  nr^.       Borough  ui  Richmond, 
assignment  of  cause  for  the  fim  six  momhrnf^^  subject  to  removal  without 

moved  only  for  cause.  The "Tpo  mm?m  and  r  ■  'T  .^^^^JJ'^''^  ihey  can  be  V?- 
district  of  which  he  has  charg^e^TSl  iS'^the  hanl^^^^ 

committee  g.ve.  the  following  list  of  ilWtft«S»lS  in  Net  e^^.^^^^/j.^^O'^n^'^'oner.  The 
ber  of  uuuates  toward  the  close  of  thew  l^V  >-  ^  ^  showing  the  num- 

In  the  Bonmghs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

Bcllevue  Ho-pital  

Gouvcrncur  Hospital.                   ' •   700 

Harlem  Hospital     40 

Fordham  Hospital    42 

City  Hospital  *  ■  ■.■  ■  ■.■.■  ■.■.   a6 

m  etropolitan  Hospital  J  :    695 

Almshouse     440 

Infams  Hospital  2.285 

Oiildren's  Hospitals  and  Schools  'an  Raivi-irr's  ikLnrf 422 
Almshottse"'^"^'''  and  Queens       ^ 856-5.515 

Ho'^pitT^ ;;;;;;;;  1.337 

In  the  Borough  of  Rj^<i^d!   459-1,796 

Almshouse  ,  ^ 

Total  ia  New  York  City,   - 

  7.424 

,WdS/?SX'ntw"'ch"^^^^  -ere$,.fy,.2i3. 
k'nd  of  outdoor  reliere«^n?^th  forbidden  to  dispense  any 

In  resp^t  to  dSiSe^n  J  n''^."''.'!^^^     ^'^  ^^-^  transportation  of  non-iSf 
«?«Omtoplacrrhem  in  S^^^         neglected  and  wayward  children,  it  is  the  ciw's 

««««  institutions  nthe  B^«JL'^4fe^  ^^PO^^^  t'l^rc  were  tucnty-fiveof 

nuniber  of  inmates  wiris^X?L*'^"*'^"'"u  ''"^  ^'^^  And  the  ave«« 

)-«r    Cliildren  Wtwo         If  support  of  uhom  costs  the  city  about  $I.6a)00oS 

^^ons  by  magisni^°irB7nnlf committed  to  tK*h?fti 
Richmond  (Sfaten  Island  J  U  hai''heen''S'i"  P^.*"  ^"  "'^^  Borough  of 

pnvate  faniUes  gnhiei*     i;.^  the  custom  to  board  destitute  children  in 

«Perv,sion  by  members  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  W 

2jfU%^^  house  on  First  avenue  near 

*>Ja  dean  bed.         ^    "  WDjected  to  a  medical  examination  and  obtains  a  bath 

f^^J^  's  a^^'br'sL'I'e^r'!?!!^^''^     """^  commissioner  at  its  head  whose 

■"duding  the  "TombJ" Triton  r  '  correctional  institutions  in  York  Gtv 
Jfa«ie  Kings  C^unVKiLfilrv  fnTLP'',^*'"'',^^^^^^^-  ^'"^'^  CoTnty  PenUen-• 
«  Ae.  dependent  insane  is  "n  the  hi^r^/?,*  ^<^'^  ^^'^'^  C'^>'  ^^o'  l<l'oi.se.  The  care 
''f  "lis  purpose.  Thrinmi-r*„  u"*^  °J  '''"^  '^'^^^  ^^  '"^'1  controls  twelve  hoiitals 
!:='''^"isby  means  of  uTald  hn^^^^^  '897.   The  adS  ! 

Bo  '^Wch  J„dudes^?omewhi?'J^^  "  »  the  hands 

Si         «>n«sts  of  fifteen  sairt^?H  .L^^'  The  County 

appointed  C^^^^^  ^^^^SC^  the  fnsiium.ns 

««JJ^  the  Superintendent  of  the  C^^^^^      These  officers  arc  three  m  number  and 
jof  the  Cook  County  Hospital  an^thT  r     '^''''^'  ^"^  ^"^^""^  Asylum,  the  War- 
«^°""ty  instSns  nn  Outdoor  Relief.  The 

doic  and  correctional  institutHMU  of  the  city.  The  care  of  the 
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insane  a  charge  on  both  the  city  and  the  county,  the  State  allowing  each  count} 
tasend  a  certain  number  ol  the  ui>ane  to  the  State  institutions,  but  rcquinng  them  to 
i«taiii  or  take  back  cases  when  the  accommodation  m  the  State  hospitals  becomes  m- 
^iLciuate  The  police  department  dispose  ol  Uie  destuule  children,  sending  them 
to  the  St  \  inccnt  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Foundling's  Home,  the  Visitation  and  Aid 
Soc  etv  the  Humane  Society  and  the  Home  of  the  Friendless.  1  he  number  of 
childrcA  placed  in  these  institutions  in  liiy?.  together  with  a  few  for  whom  humes 
were  found  in  private  families,  was  231.  ,  ,   ,  .  •  •   »u    u  t 

I-iuhulrlrhia  i'a.-lu  Philadelphia  proper  the  rehef  of  the  P<>95  «  «  f^f «  ^ 
a  Deoartment  of  Charities  and  Curreclion  consisting  of  five  unpaid  dtl«Ctors  appointed 
bv  the  Mayor  for  five  years  and  divided  into  a  Bureau  of  Chanties  and  a  Bureau  of 
Torr '  tT.n^  each  cMupo^ed  of  the  .president  of  the  <icpartment  and  two  di^^ 
The  number  of  inmates  in  the  city  institutions  on  iMuary  i,  iSgB.  and  the  expenses 
of  management  during  the  previous  year  were  as  follows:— 

Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  Hospital   4.o68  $503.'270i 

Hou<e  of  Correction  ( ^etni  penal ).    I.6U  ^f'f^^ 

Municipal  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases  '  •      '^J  /a.'j^^y 

5,852  $807,825.30 

A  considerable  sum.  amounting  in  1807  to  $142  675,  is  contributed  by  the  city  to 
orivate  insUtutions.   The  only  form  of  outdoor  relief  given  by  the  city  is  free  medi- 
?al  treatment.   The  city  maintains  no  free  lodging  house  but  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  whereby  t'c^ets  are  giv«l  to  hon^^^ 
persons  emitling  them  to  two  meals,  lodging  a"d>ath      the  Wayfarers  l^^^ 
A  work  test  is  imposed  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  this  privilege    In  1807  only 
$1  noo  was  oMnrii.uted  by  the  city  for  this  purpose.    As;^  in  Illinois  the  care  ol  the 
msane  is  a  cliai  ge  on  both  the  county  and  the  State,  each  sharing  the  e.Kpeu>c  about 
equally.    The  rq.ort  gives  the  number  of  insane  persons  ,n  PlV^^.^Vl 
hJuse  and  HospiLl  as  1.243  on  January  i.  i8<>S.  while  i, 733  iro.n  Philadelphia  were m 
State  asylums.    The  majority  of  the  dcsiitutc  chtldrencared  /or  by  the  ut>  aa 
supported  in  private  institutions,  winch  on  January  I.  1898.  contained  349- 
rary  care  of  destitute  children  is  alTordetl  ai  the  Almshouse,  and  foundlmgs  and  side 
children  are  taken  at  the  Philadelphia  IIu  pital.    In  both  these  '"^^'J^t;;";^,.^" 
January  1.  1898.  there  were  II4.   A  few  children  have  been  placed  in  Pr'^^»^»*I"'^'S; 
In  the  outlying  districts  of  Germantown,  Holmeshurg.  Roxborough,  ByDcny  ana 
Bri.^tol  there  is  an  in<Upendent  adniinistraf.on  of  poor  relief.  • 

St.  Louis,  A/o.— Here  the  general  ^upervision  of  charitable  institutions  ts  m  we 
hands  of  an  unpaid  board  of  commissioners;  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  a  a> or 
but  the  direct  control  of  institutions  of  charity  and  correction  is  divided  between 
the  depaiiinents.    The  Health  Commissioner  controls  the  four  puWlC  instiiutionN 
namely,  the  City  Ho->pilal.  the  Female  Hospital,  the  In-anc  Asylum,  and  the  i  oor- 
bousc,  the  number  ol  whose  inmates  on  January  i,  1898.  was  2.906.  of  wh«^m  i.-.-^ 
^*cre  in  the  Poorhouse.  The  Board  of  Public  Improvements  controls  the  Workliou^, 
and  a  Board  of  ^lanagers  appointed  by  the  Mayor  controls  the  House  ot  Keiuge 
and  Correction  for  Children.    The  superintendents  of  charitable  institutions  are 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.   $474,236.46  were  expended  for  the  four  charitable  insti  u- 
lions  during  the  year  ending  April  i,  1897.   The  city  makes  no  contributions  tor 
private  charities  except  in  the  case  of  foundlings,  for  the  care  of  whom  it  contri- 
buted in  the  year  ending  April  i,  1S07.  $i6.i<»09.    Little  outdoor  relief  'S  grantj^ 
and  the  city  maintains  no  lodging  house.    Such  provision  as  is  made  lor  "on^e'"' 
persons  is  afforded  through  tlie  police  department  The  city  takes  charge  oi  ne 
insane,  of  whom  at  the  beginning  of  1808  there  were  1,332-  The  House  otKetuge 
and  Correction  for  Children  contained  354  inmates  on  January  I,  1898.   ™  ciws 
foundlings  are  cared  for  in  private  in  titution^  which  receive  coninbutions  iroin  me 
city  government.   The  repcrt  states  that  in  1897.  352  foundlings  under  three  years 
of  age  were  maintained  in  these  institutions  and  that  of  these  I57  r  /,!iiu 

very  extraordinary  death  rate  a^  will  appear  Lv  a  comparison  with  tables  ot  ""»"^ 
mortality  which  show  that  for  Great  Britain  the  death  rate  of  children  under  oik 
year  of  age  was  14.5  per  100  and  for  Bavaria,  where  the  death  rate  was  hipiiest,  30  0. 

Boston.  Mass.— Three,  boards,  each  compoH'd  of  seven  mcmberi,  have 
of  the  poor  and  the  insane  in  the  institutions  of  Boston,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poQfj 
twelve  in  number,  have  charge  of  outdoor  relief.  The  three  boards  are  'he  i^^upo 
Institution  Trustees,  the  Insane  Hospital  Trustees,  and  Trustees  for  Children.  1  ne 
term  of  office  for  the  memhers  is  three  years  and  all  are  appointed  uy  tne  »*,^>*^'; 
The  report  gives  the  following  table  showing  the  charitable  institutions  o*"5"^g3S 
controlled  by  the  city  with  their  census  on  January  i,  1898,  and  the  cost  01  tiaar 
maintenance  for  the  year  endmg  February  i,  189B. 
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Boston  Insane  Hospitol,  Anstm  Fm   o 

Boston  Insane  Hospital,  Pkt^F™. ?g  $69,582.44 

Boston  Almshouse,  CharlesUnvn  Almshouse!!;.*;;:;;;; JS  11' .H'^ 

Boston  Alrashoase,  Long  Island  Almshouse  14.105.00 

Marcclla  Street  Home  (duldren) .    ?f?  84.097  74 

Citv  Hospital                         ' ^  44.879-97 

Parental  SchodT  (correctional )V.'.V.V.': '. "^^'^ 

House  of  Reformation  (correctioiial)...  ,?o 

Temporary  Home  (women)...  ■£?  27,265.36 

Wayfarers'  Lodge  (men)....  ^  5.74440 

Smallpox  Hospital   4*  8,427.06 

Galloope's  Island  (quarantine )  ....'.*                ; ; '  .*  [  * ;  *  .* ; " '  *  *  J 


Dnwcrs  Lunatic  Hospital  

Taitninn  Lmiati-  Hospital  70 
VVorce=tcr  Lunatic  Hospital. '. £i 
Worcester  Insane  Hospital ....'.[ 9^ 

Westboroiigh  Insane  Ho^Mtal  '53 
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Kortliampton  Lunatic  Hospital 
Tewkskiry  In<ane  Asvliim..., 

Bridge  water  ItKanc  AsylmnV.V.V. ^5 
Medfield  Insane  Asylum..   

B«ton  We  Hospital  (not'di-bd;^ diy  d^i^i^ij:::::::::::::::::::  f;| 

m  Alai^imise.'    34 

,    23 

I«  addition  to  the  aboire  there  are  in   

Hospital  Cottages  (epileptics)  

teiiV'ifbriatcs  (dipsomaniacs)  ::::::  

fcr  Feebk>iiiiiided  .    $7 

  88  167 

fosti  '*^'^ 

nu£Tn  pmat?fLmilie?^^^  ^^^t  ^''^  '^^'^^        P>«e»  «  considerable 

<<^46l  chSdren  of  whor?;  the  mS'  ^^^^5.*="*  StfJet  Home  wa .  c^iTJi 

rviws  year  hut  two  dLJh^  been  placed  oat  at  board.   During  tiic 

fojmlling;  andlaid^Led  chii^^^  State  carea  U 

i*cTew  ^-^X1' iJ  ?o'eo'Lr';iT"\'^'  '"r  ^  ^^^^"itim  of  charities 
^Pted  is  that  of  manaiemrnt  h A  '°  ^•5''^^  °5  January  i,  1900,  The  principle 
±^rt  appoinred  by  ?he  M^/fnr  ^^^^'^  supervisors  of  city  diari.ies. 

psent  Trustees  of  the  VS.?  c         ''^  ^'"^'^^  '"^^      '''f^'^       placc  of  the 

S«y  Almshouse  is  thi  nnK    ^'  '•'^'Tr  ^^••■^■'"i^  for  two  years.  The 

^ost  ofTma  nternL  and  maintaine«l*bj  ?he  cij? 

"«mberofinT;atTs  ";s"?"^'^"r.^  '^7  $105,000  and  on  January  i.^tS-S.Te 
?«imenance  of  private  cWJt.w  <^'?Me  snm  is  contributed  bv  da-  citv  fr,r  the 
f!°^77S.  Besid^  iff!„^„r*^^'^'"''''"*'^"''  •''"d  societies,  amountinB  in  1.^)7  to 
^?"«orics.for1J*!?,T°"^J^  ^P*^"^'"  ^^csc  ways  there  were  appropriations  for 

^"fn'lb' Inn,  which  i  J  n^^^*   •  ^  afforded  by  the  Alm^hnu^r  or  hy  the 

Z  ''''  °f  the  SiTs  d^^^^^^^^  '^"^  chnrital.Ic  and  corroctional  institutions 

to  place  it  wholK  w  t^^^^^^^  S'^J^.^"'^  ^''^  State,  bm  there  is  a 

•      ins^itutionT  desritute  children  are  stipported  by 

IIm  •''''S'of  HeaU^Jin^^^  unpaid  body  in  charge  of  poor  relief. 

"Vn^titntioriscomj  SdT^^^^^  ''''       ^^^vemor  for  four  years    The  city  chari- 

l"«'tut,or,s  duririg  the  nrevionc^v  t'^^'^'y            and  the  cost  of  running  the 

Private  inStiSnZ  N^"'  $|6i. 003.45.  ^sides  this  the  city  contributed 

'^'^Nintliow^'hi^^SS^S^  '^'"^^      P'^'^^  ^>        <-'ty  and  there 

Homeless  perwna  receiving  temporary  lodgxngs  at  the  city  prisons 
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and  the  City  Receiving  Ho^iui.  The  chartubk  and  correctional  institutions  are  ^ 
adniini>trativcly  distinct.  The  State  has  charge  ol  the  insane.  The  State  also  bean  " 

the  duct  cxpciiM'  ui  maiiitainini^  dependent  childreb,  the  aty  having  no  instatutkni 
for  this  purpose  under  its  immediate  control. 
Cincinnati,  O.— The  relief  of  the  poor  is  here  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 

Infirmary  and  six  Ovt■r^ccrs  of  the  Poor;  the  latter  are  a  paid  body  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Affairs,  and  not  more  than  three  of  them  can  be  troiu  any  one  pohtical 
party.  The  dty  charitable  institutions  are  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Hospital,  and 
the  Infirmary,  which  had  on  January  i,  1898,  1,761  inmates  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance during  the  year  previous  was  $.275.445  t55-  The  city  contributes  nothing  to 
private  institutions.  In  outdoor  relief  it  spent  during  1897,  $11,946.92.  It  ha^  no 
lodging  house  and  homeless  persons  hnd  shelter  in  the  police  stations.  The  correc- 
tional institutions  of  this  %ity  are  under  separate  administration.  The  care  of  the 
insane  is  divided  between  tlie  State  and  the  county.  Dependent  an<i  <Iclinquent  chil- 
dren are  maintained  by  the  city  in  tlic  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  and  none  are  sup- 
ported by  the  city  in  private  institutions.    A  few  are  placed  in  family  homes. 

CIrz  i-land,  O.— The  Director  of  Charities  and  Correction  has  charge  of  the  relief 
of  ilie  poor.  He  is  a  salaried  olVicer  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  the  City  Infirmary  and  the  City  Hospital,  which  contained  on  January  I, 
791  inmates  and  cost  the  ci^  during  the  previous  year  $93,i3^93-  The 
city  contributes  nothing  to  private  charities,  in  outdoor  relief  it  expended  in  1897, 
$39,853  o^'  There  is  no  lodging  house  maintained  at  the  public  charge  and  homeless 
persons  are  provided  for  in  a  private  institution.  The  city  does  not  take  care  of 
destitute  children.    These  are  provided  for  by  the  Cleveland  lIuiii  ii  L-  Society. 

Buffalo,  N.  V. — Here  the  cdiurol  of  eli.irities  is  in  the  hands  01  the  county,  the 
ofhcials  in  charge  being  the  County  Supcruucndent  of  the  Poor  and  the  Keeper  of 
the  Almshouse,  who  are  elected  for  three  years.  There  is  a  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors which  exercises  general  control  over  the  administration  of  Uie  charities.  The 
city  has  no  faistittitions  tor  the  rdief  of  the  poor,  but  gives  outdoor  relief  through  the 
Overseer  of  the  Poor,  an  officer  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  county  has 
one  charitable  institution,  the  Erie  County  Almshouse,  with  747  inmates  on  January 
I,  1898,  and  costing  for  maintenance  during  1897,  $135,245.46.  The  city  contributes 
to  the  hospitals  alone.  The  county  contributes  per  capita  to  the  hospitals  ^"^^^ 
children's  homes.  For  the  year  ending  July  i,  1897.  the  city  contributed  $I09.626.<;B 
in  outdoor  relief.  There  is  no  free  lodging  house  and  homeless  persons  are  referred 
to  the  Charities  Organization  Society.  The  State  has  charge  of  the  insane.  Ihe 
county  supports  destitute  children  ua  private  institutions  and  also  places  out  some  in 
private  families  through  agents  employed  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

State  Charity  in  the  United  States.— In  the  United  States  there  is  in  general  no 
expressed  recognition  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States  of  the  obligation  to 
care  for  dependent  members  of  the  community.  The  constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  there  provided  in  article  II,  section  7, 
that  "Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  orphan,  being  one  O' 
first  duties  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall  at  its  ftrst 
session  appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whom  shall 
be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  and  who  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  conditions  with  suggestions  of  their  im- 
provement." In  no  other  State  is  this  so  explicitly  stated  in  the  constitution.  In  New 
York,  however,  the  revised  constitution  adopted  in  1894  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  supervise  the  defective,  destitute,  insane  and  criminal,  and 
it  directed  the  legislature  to  provide  for  State  boards  or  commissions  of  chanty, 
lunacy  and  prisons  which  should  visit  and  inspect  all  institutions  for  dependents  or 
delinquents  in  the  State.  It  was  later  provided  by  law  that  the  State  Board  ol 
Charities  should  have  supervision  over  all  county,  municipal  and  private  chanties. 
And  the  constitution  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  each  implies  the 
existence  of  such  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  by  reference  to  certain  admin- 
istrative bodies  which  sh;ill  control  the  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions. 

The  present  theory  of  poor  relief  both  in  United  States  and  in  England  is  that  tlie 
government  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  for  men  what  they  are  able  to  do  for  them 
selves  and  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  dependents  the  attempt  is  made  to  make  th« 
conditions  under  which  they  obtain  public  relief  so  unpleasant  that  they  will  be  un 
willing  to  accept  it.  This  principle  is  of  course  in  marked  contrast  to  that  idea  o\ 
public  charity  which  obtained  in  England  during  the  reign  of  George  III  when  it 
was  the  current  belief  that  the  government  was  in  duty  iwund  to  give  either  eii- 
ploymcnt  or  outdoor  relief  to  every  idle  person.  Though  chanty  admini-stration  m 
the  United  States  has  made  great  advances  in  recent  years,  it  is  still  far  from  satts- 
factory.  The  presence  in  the  field  of  the  various  philanthropic  bodies  both  private 
and  public  has  led  to  confusion  and  in  some  cases  to  mistaken  charity.  A  more  com- 
plete cooperation  between  philanthropic  workers  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  time. 
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While  only  the  States  above  named  have  in  their  constitutions  expressed  or  im- 
plied statemeots  of  the  obligationii  to  provide  poor  relief,  the  other  commonwealths 
pncdcaUy  iwljr  this  principle  in  their  administration.  Recently  the  State 
Govemmenfs  mm:  tmdertaken  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics.  Ohio 
was  the  first  State  to  do  this,  having  opened  an  asylum  in  1893,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, California  and  New  Jersey  liavc  adopted  a  similar  plan.  In  New  York 
Stale  in  1894  a  colony  known  as  the  Craig  Colony  was  established  for  epileptics.  It 
was  named  after  the  late  Oscar  Craig  of  Rochester,  formerly  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  and  it  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established 
in  the  United  States.    See  Ei'H.f.itics. 

These  five  Sutes  have  acknowledged  in  their  fundamental  law  the  principle  that  the 
State  has  duties  to  perform  to  the  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  members  of 
Ihe  oominuni^.  Sixteen  other  States  have  practically  acknowledged  this  principle  by 
the  establishment  of  supervisory  boards  with  control  over  such  matters,  but  in 
twenty-four  States  there  is  no  ofTicial  State  control  over  the  care  of  dependents.  In 
die  amount  of  charitable  work  done  no  State  equals  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
sapervision  of  charities  is  there  entrusted  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Ihe  Senate.  This  State  Board  has  the  power  and  duty  to  visit,  inspect,  and  super- 
vise "all  institutions,  societies,  or  associations  which  are  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary, 
correctional  or  reformatory  character,  whether  State  or  municipal,  incorporated  or 
not  incorporated,  which  are  made  subject  to  its  supervision  by  its  constitution  or  by 
law."  It  is  empowered  to  inspect  all  institutions  whether  public  or  private  and  to 
enforce  a  proper  administration  of  them.  The  following  list  taken  from  an  article 
by  Mr  Ro'  ert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Cliarities,  published  in 
November  iB^  shows  the  vast  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  possessed  by 
dncitaUe  institutioiis  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

State  Institutions   $5,450,953.60 

County  Almshouses   2,993,930.00 

City  and  Town  Almshouses.   6,842,000.00 

Cbarity  Organization  Societies   346,062.01 

ftjr  Nurseries   271,416  46 

W^saries    T.613.983.17 

Fleemosynary-Educational  Institutions   850.5b9.07 

Employment  Societies   171,217.76 

Fresh  Air  Charities   479,035.96 

General  Out  Door  Relief  Societies   2.274,544,49 

Homes  for  the  Aged   17,845.107.17 

Homes  for  the  Blind   244,400.00 

• :  •  W. «5.S8i  ,350.33 

gjjw  w  Discharged  Prisoners   161,997.75 

HjOtt— Temporary  for  Men  and  Boys   124,340.01 

««»— Temporary  for  Women  and' Children   223,314.45 

MBKS-Temporary  for  Women  and  Girls   177,252.00 

Homes  and  Hospitals  for  Consumptives   583,ooaoo 

ttomes  and  Hospitals  for  Convalescents   52,700.00 

umuand  Hospitals  for  Epileptics   120,(^00  00 

wnesand  Hospitals  for  Incurables   1,611,855.60 

Mor.cf  and  Hospitals  for  Inebriates   488,307.70 

nomes  and  Missions  for  Immigrants   2,441.000.00 

ffiy^V"   29.068,051.55 

Horanf  S<xieties   6.600.00 

Legi]  .^id  Societies   19,715.00 

Re  omutorics  for  ChUdfCn   165.578.13 

Ke  onnatones  for  Women  and  Girls   1.618,172.24 

KJW  for  Sick  Poor,  Societies  for   335.5o8.oo 

'•'MllA^Deaf   1,224.691^5 

 $103,364,554.21 

S«  It  extent  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  charitable  objects 

and  thrn  u  "°^"»<^«d«  the  amounts  expended  through  minor  church  organizations 
cielierft  I  associations  such  as  the  King's  Daughters  and  Ladies  Aid  So- 

H,  ll^^y  P"r^ly  personal  charities.  On  Octol)cr  i.  1H97.  the  same  writer  gives 
Btoriftf       ■  •'""^'^^'^^  institutions  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State 

Vt  trmL__  ^'^L^^     74.674  and  this  docs  not  include  the  large  number  of  people  who 
jj«mporary  beneficiaries  in  the  institutions,  especially  in  the  hospitals.  When 
«mr  are  added  in,  the  number  of  persons  cared  for  hy  the  State  in  all  classes 
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of  institutioiT^  wa<^  260,147;  and  besides  this  it  is  said  that  over  a  million  and  a  half  ^ 
were  treated  practicaiiy  tree  ot  ciiargt-  in  the  dispensaries  of  the  State,  moit  of  them 
being  in  Greater  New  York.  ! 

CHABITY  OBQANIZATION  SOCIETY,  organized  in  1882,  to  promote  the  wd-  a 
fare  of  the  poor.  Central  Offices,  United  Cliaritics  Building  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Officers  of  Central  Council— Robert  W.  DeForest.  president;  Charles  S.  Fairchld, 
1st  vice-president;  C.  D.  Kellogg,  2d  vice-president;  J.  Picroont  Morgan,  treas- 
urer; Edward  T.  Devine,  general  secretary.   The  Mayor  of  New  York.  President  - 
Police  Department,  President  Health  Department,  President  Department  of  Charities,  ^ 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  U.  S.  Conimisi.ioner  of  ImmigraUon  John  A.  McKim,  : 
representing  State  Charities  Aid  Association ;  Professor  R.  Mayo  Smith,  represent- 
ing Columbia  University,  are  ex-officio  members.    For  year  ending  June  30,  189^  ; 
21,365  applications  were  received  ;  receipts  $46,959,  expenditures  $48,341-  531  socirtfes 
and  churches  cofiperate.    The  society  maintains  the  Penny  Provident  fund;  the  Way- 
farers' Lodge  and  VVoodyard,  which  gave  in  1807-98,  io,74S  meals  and  6,231  lodgings, 
and  workrooms  for  unskilled  women  in  Brooklyn.   The  CharUies  and  Thf  Chanhu 
Directory  are  published  by  this  society. 

CHABLXOn,  John,  Liberal  member  of  the  Dominion  parliament  for  North  Nor- 
folk. Ontario,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Com- 
nii  ^inn  (See  C.\N.\DA)  created  in  May,  1898.    He  was  born  near  Caledonia.  New  | 
York,  February  3.  1829.    In  1S49  he  .accompanied  his  parents  to  Canacia ;  engaged 
in  trade  in  1853  at  Ayr.  Ontario,  and  in  18^9  became  manager  of  a  lumber  business 
in  Tonawanda.  New  York.    Twc  year<  later  he  entered  upon  the  same  kind  of  busi-  : 
ness  for  himself  and  i>  still  en.^a^>■d  in  it.      Mr.  Charlton  is  well  known  for  his  ad-  : 
vocacy  of  trade  reciprocitv  lu  twim  ihc  United  States  and  Canada. 

CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY,  organized  in  1874  by  Lewis  Miller  and  John  H. 
Vincent,  with  cour.ses  of  instruction  in  art,  science,  language,  literature,  music,  etc. 
Its  annual  sessions  are  held  in  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.    IVesidont,  Lewis  Miller,  Akrori, 
Ohio;  secretary,  W.  A.  Duncan,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Tlie  Cliautauqua  Literary  and  Sa- 
entific  Circle  was  organized  in  Chautauqua  in  1878  to  spread  the  influence  of  the  As- 
seinl)ly  throughout  the  country.    Tin  course  cxt!Ti<!s  four  years,  but  each  year  is 
complete  in  itself.    The  membership  cxcceils  250,000.    General  superintendent,  J.  L 
Hurlbtrt.  \\ w  York;  secretary,  Kate  F.  Kimball,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.   The  Chautauqua 
School  of  the  English  Rilile  was  organized  in  1888.    In  1H82  a  charter  for  Cbauutwua 
University  was  granted  and  in  1884,  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology  reOBved  its 
charter.   In  1898  the  Collegiate  Department  numbered  52  instructors.   The  brancncs 
were:  L  English  language  and  literature;  IL  School  of  modern  languages;  III. 
School  of  classical  languages;  IV.  School  of  mathematics  and  science:  V.  School  ot 
social  science;  VI.  Schools  of  sacred  literature;  VIl.  School  of  pedagogy;  Ylll. 
School  of  music;  IX.  School  of  fine  arts;  X.  School  of  expression;  XI.  School  of 
physical  education;  and  XII.  School  of  practical  arts.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
many  lectures,  concerts,  and  entertainments,  special  nature  study  work  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  agricultural  department  of  Cornell  University,  embracing  entomolOgjr, 
ornitlu  ilii^y  and  invertebrate  7oology. 
CHEMICAL  PRECIPITATION,    Sec  Sewage  PuRinc.\Tl0N. 
CHEMICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN,  was  organized  in  1876  "for  the  advance- 
ment of  chemistry  and  the  promotion  of  chemical  research."    It  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing local  sections:  Rhode  Island.  Cincinnati,  New  York.  Washington,  Lehigh 
Valley.  Nebraska,  Chicago,  North  Carolina.  Columbus,  and  the  Northeastern  section. 
The  iiuctiii^',  of  the  local  sections  arc  held  weekly  at  various  dates.    President,  Kn- 
ward  \V.  Morley,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  vice-presidents,  tlie  presiimg 
officers  of  the  local  sections;  secretary,  Albert  C.  Hale.  S5i  Putnam  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

CHESS.  The  most  important  event  of  1898  was  the  International  Chess  Tourna- 
ment at  Vienna  from  May  31  to  July  2=;.  at  which  H.  M.  Pillsbury  tied  with  Dr. 
Tarrasch  for  first  place,  their  scores  Ix-ing  28K'-  Dr.  Tarrasch  won  in  play-off  ot 
the  tie  bjr  aj^  to  Pillsbury's  ij^.  At  another  International  Tournament,  held  at 
Odogne  m  August,  Amos  Bum  won  the  first  prize.  The  United  States  champion- 
ship was  won  by  Pillsbury  on  .April  i  in  Brooklyn  again-^t  Sliowalter.  the  StaloES 
heitlg  $2,000.  In  the  third  international  cable  match  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  the  Newnes  Trophy,  the  British  players  won  by  a  '^core  of  5'.  to 
4J4.  In  the  inter-collegiate  tournament  in  which  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Columbia  took  part.  Harvard  was  successful,  this  being  the  fifth  laecesstve  victoiy 
won  by  the  Harvard  plavcrv 

CSaCAQO  ABGHZTECTU&AL  GLUS.  See  ScULPTintB  (paragraph  Exhibi- 
tions). 
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JHWAOO  mAUSAOB  CRAJtVEL.   Sec  Canals  (paragraph  Drainage  Ca- 

CHICAGO,  ITimrMarrY  OF  situated  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks 
Chicago  lUmojs,  was  founded  in  1889  by  Mr.  John  D.  RockefeUer;  instruct io"  !>crS 
in  October,         The  mst.tution  is  coeducational  «nd  denominationally  i  SapMst 
Though  less  than  II  decade  has  passed  since  its  orRanization  the  univer.itv  is  we  i 
equipped  both  m  tht  undergraduate  and  m  the  graduate  departments.    There  Z  l 
divinity  school,  and  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  teduioloffv  finp  —2 
jusic  will  be  established  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  tiie^!;i^???.it*"  cJl'ected 
vmh  the  a^^ironomjcal  department  is  the  Yerkes  Observatoi/  near  Geneva  bke 
Wisconsin,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  ri-v-,j.o.    In  1S08  the  lihrarl  rnmnrS 
ajwt  34.740  volumes.  According  to  the  .Innufl  Rcgist  rtr  ll^^^^^^ 
m  the  ofTiccr?  of  instruction  numbered  209:  the  number  of  students  vS-  fnSK 
graduate  schools,  1.113:  in  the  colleges,  1.293;  in  the  dii5ni?y  scS  totL 

drSfof ^rl-f^  SOCIETY,  organized  in  ,853.  for  the  educarion  of  poor  chil- 
flren  and  for  procuring  homes  for  them  in  moral  districts   In  1R08  it  i^sis^d  11 
S..rifftL^'       20  indtistrial  schools,  kindergarter:..  and  ow^p  operty  to  the 
SSSwif^Tf'  fallowing  lodging  houses  for  boys  TnTg Ms.  The 

5  F??fT  ''/"V^*"*''  l^'l^""^  '^'■^^^ :  ^^'^  Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls  307  E  12th 
n..  Ea.t  Side  for  boy?,  287  I-.  Broadway;  West  Side  for  bovs  Si  W  72^^^  c7  • 
Fort^fourth  s tjjet  fo^ys :  Tompkins  Square  for  w!;  and  tlfe  F^gg  for  '^U  % 

miis  'hl^'^,^  P^^^'  $3iM~.  President^ 

^  ^  fie.dq««ters,  United  Charitiei 

wStaSf knd'f.!^rL°"      u^""'^^  "^^^'^  °^  southern  South  America,  comprises  23 
ffle>  th\"tro  incc  ;rAmir''  aggregate  area  is  293,790  square  miles.  fhSlrS 
and  "lose  ofTacna   °d  T?H'?f**  rJ*=?i.*^'  "^"'^      ^'^''^       Bolivia  in 
W  indSdinff  AnV?  P'*^  ^^"^  '^"'^  >'^^''  The  cession  of 

li^  Wfint  to  '.h.  .  P-^^^'^'^"^'-  S^^^^  co„,  luding  ..anagraph  and  the  article 
fcowev-*.r  t^,?  ft^^  °   ,  »89S  the  population  was  2,712.145:  it  is  likciv 

agrbiltnn^  rrr.niti  A  ^""^^  ^'^"^  3.300,000,  of  whom  I.500.OOO  are  cngagr<I  in 
«d  i^^eii?!  W^^^^  '^Th°/^"^  *°  of  189s  there  were  1.263.O45  males 

Wwi^^piruvSs    t£.  ""'"l^'-'-'^d  87.077,  of  whom  abottt 

iqusrc^^,)  aJd  t^'l'too'.  Magallanes  is  the  largest  district  (75.292 

^  .Mara  o  ?,        ttl  mhabitants  (5.170  in  1895) ;  tTie  smallest  1 

^o^^poJ^uAl^^iL^^^  ->^H-h  in  1805  was  placed  at  220, 


province 


mostpopnloii.provin  '  is^  ''^^         P'"*"^       220,756;  the 

"ccutive  auth^ifv  iJ  vSfJ^^^^  "'"^^  ^^^P^^^^      '«33.  the  chief 

h  an  dectorai  coniL""*!**?  *  ?«*'<lcnt<  wl^o  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  five  years 
B^^me  ci  the  fXuW  I  V'  ^^:'^'^ted  by  a  Council  of  State  and  a  ministry 
Warand  Marine  iSrinH  P^M^  ^-^^  Interior.  Finance,  Foreign  Affair^^ 

^  Public  \\rks   Th!  K^/f'r  L"^^^".^'on.  Worship  and  CblonlzatioS.  Industr^ 
President  and  six  mSSS^*^  C0"»P0^^^^  of  five  member,  appointed  by 

P^^er  of  veto,  but  as  inX  rnir'' '^I'f  ''^  Congress.  The  President  has  thi 
«.to:  a  Prcsidenris  no  eli^il'l-  •  ^'irl-'^'ir^'  ^'^^^  P^^^^  »  ^ill  over  such 

«ncoErrazuri.  who  wis  ?  ii/?V^-^*«"'°2-  in  1898  was  Don  Fred- 

T»«  Congress  oHwo  houS^  'J^^^.^  legislative  authority  devolves 

cfioscn  for  six  vMri  ^r^^'^,  ^"^  *  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Senators  being 

J.«Partments.  The  nr^rtinJ"      ^"W^"'''      ^'•"^'^^  ^'^^^  the  ,,rovinces  and 

«>«•  not  less  than  ,c3  «m?  I'  ""q  ^''P"*?  ^^'^  ^^"^  -^^'^^  inhabitants,  or  a  frac- 
f«  'owcr  house  reqS^J"  ^P^^^^'^  ^^ree  Deputies.    Eligibility  for 

5«9^e  of  about  sTm^       annual  income  of  aboat  $500.  and  for  the  upper  house  an 
"Visions,  or  denarWntc  k administered  by  intcndnitcs,  and  the  sub- 
departmental  cSk .f''''^''""'''"'^.  both  nominated  by  the  President.  In 
^^^rt  are  suborrni  n  Jn?  I  '  ««l  tlinwihoiit  the  coun- 

Sr^^ShrurT^rius^S'"  ^'^^  '^''^        ^  cSSZfTIwed,  «»1 

«fcllow*ito^S^?*fe,^12?  ^^P^n^itures  of  Chile  in  pesos,  as  officially  stated.  WiW 
lor  the  years  succeeding  the  estimates  are  given : 


lS2 

189a  18^  1899- 

Rereniie.                                                    S9.2S5.783  62,400,000  73.443.ooo 

Expenditnre                                              75.0^3.376  60,900,000  62,692,500 

1894-        >^S-  1896 

Revenue   83.436.000  77.354.000  fi.oio.ooo 

Expenditure   78,482.00  86,989,658 

1897.  1898. 

Revenue   79,200,ooo  76,250,000 

Expenditure   79.155,971  7^M5,i64 

These  revenues  arc  derived  chiefly  from  export  and  import  duties  and  from  the  rail- 
roads; the  chief  expenditures  arc  for  the  national  debt  and  for  public  works  and 
salaries.  The  public  debt  in  pesos,  June  1897,  was:  External,  247.893.664,  including 
interest  amounting  to  12,675,733;  internal  including  municipal,  50,169,042. 

Cwrrency.— In  1895  the  Chilean  government  passed  a  resumption  act  esUblisiung 
the  gold  basis.   The  effect  of  this  was  to  raise  the  value  of  the  Chilean  peso  to  a 
little  over  thirty-live  cents  in  gold  and  to  enable  merchants  to  make  their  c  -nfracts 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  and  accuracy.    For  a  lime  it  estobUshed  conhdciKC 
and  kept  down  prices,  "because  the  merchants  did  not  have  to  add  to  the  value  ot 
his  merchandise  an  estimate  for  the  unknown  depreciation  of  the  money  of  liquida- 
tion":  yet   the   law   did   not   bring   about   the   permanent  condition  desired. 
The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Wilson,  United  States  Minister  to  Chile,  in  his  report  to  the 
State  Department  on  August  18,  i8r>8,  expresses  the  belief  that  this  act  would  have 
been  entirely  successful  had  it  been  fully  carried  out.    Credits,  he  said,  were  ea^ 
because  of  the  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  currency  and  the  law  at  first  improved 
substantially  the  condition  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes.   The  necessity 
of  large  expenditure  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  military  wtabushment  causca 
a  heavy  strain  on  the  treasury  and  a  departure  from  the  policgr  indicated  by  the  law. 
In  midsummer,  1898,  it  was  reported  that  a  financial  panic  had  set  in  m  Chile,  in 
July,  the  Congress  suspended  for  thirty  days  payment  of  action  at  law  for  debts, 
and  the  banks,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  paid  to  depositors  only  ***™.*"2L3l 
were  necessary  to  relieve  their  actual  wants.    Then  came  a  message  from  the  rTKl- 
dent  to  Congress  on  July  13,  recommending  the  issue  of  50,000,000  pesos  in  paper  tor 
the  payment  of  all  obligations  in  which  the  government  had  not  made  a  special  goia 
contract,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  this  eflfect  on  July  30,  1898.   It  authonzea  me 
issue  of  50.000,000  paper  pesos,  the  peso  being  equivalent  at  that  time  to  30.5  cents  01 
American  money.   Opposition  to  this  policy,  according  to  Nfinister  Wilsons  re- 
port, came  generally  from  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  people  of  the  working 
classes  who  secnud  to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard.    Support  on  tne 
other  hand  was  given  to  it  by  the  landholders  for  the  reason,  as  Mr.  WiUon 
that  the  act  enabled  them  to  pay  their  mortgages  in  depreciated  currency.  Theeffcctoi 
,  the  new  law  was  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  gold  from  circulation,  although  hctore 
Its  passage  there  had  been  some  45,000,000  in  gold  in  currency.  Gold  as  a  "'J""™9r 
ity  went  to  a  premium  of  40  per  cent.    Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  the  chief  burom 
of  this  depreciation  fell  upon  the  small  tradesmen  and  wage-earners,  for  the  lO""^ 

could  not  change  their  business  metlK>ds  readily  and  were  obliged  to  sell  at  f'}«v 
prices,  and  the  latter  were  paid  in  currency  that  had  depreciated  30  P*^.""'^**^^!?^ 
beinK  compensated  by  a  proportionate  rise  in  wages.    Debtors  including  Of  COUW 
the  government  benefited  from  the  change. 

Banking,— Then  is  no  state  bank  1 
banks  of  issue  with  a  total  capital  of  . 

448.261  pesos.    The  government  obliged  the  banks  to  guaranty- 
satisfactory  deposits  in  the  Treasury.    There  are  also  a  number  of  land  banks 

Army  and  Navy.— The  peace  footing,  which  must  not  exceed  9.o«>  f"^."-  consists 
of  9  regiments  of  infantry.  8  of  cavalrv,  5  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  m 
1896  the  national  guard  was  reorganized  and  all  male  citizens  from  twenty  to  lorqr 
years  of  age  arc  obliged  to  serve.  About  25.000  men  arc  trained  each  year,  and  uw 
total  force  numbers  about  432,000.  The  Chilean  navy  is  very  considerable  tor  » 
South  American  country.  It  Is  reported  to  consist  oft  1  first-dass  batUesnip,  1 
port-defense  armor-clad;  i  first-class  cruiser  and  i  building;  i  armored  cruiser  -  4 
second-class  cruisers;  11  third-class  cruisers  and  2  building;  5  first-class  and  »  tniro- 
dass  torpedo  boats;  4  torpedo  destroyers  bailding.  The  complement  is  given  as  row 
officers  and  men.  Among  these  vessels  are  the  well  known  small  b*tjlesmp,  ^"f 
tfaii  Prat,  the  first-class  cruiser  Esmeralda,  and  tlie  armored  cruiser  ^"•'f^**'' 

/iMfMj/riw.— Chile  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  pros- 
perous countries  of  South  America.  Though  the  country  is  essentially  agnculturai, 


flange.  •  •  .  ♦  1, 

in  Chile,  but  in  1897  there  were  20  joint-stoac 
>f  50,818.829  pesos  and  a  registered  issue  ot  13.- 

liged  the  banks  to  guarantee  this  note  issue  Dy 
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one  and  a  half  millions  of  the  population  being  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
much  attention  given  to  the  exploitation  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and  manufacturing 
interests,  though  not  extensive,  are  increasing.  Farm  labor  is  directed  chiefly  to 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  large  quanti- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  produced.  The  annual  production  of  wheat  is 
about  28,500.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  8.500,000  bushels  of  other  grains,  while 
each  year  there  are  raised  500.000  head  of  cattle  and  2,000,000  slicep,  goats,  etc.  The 
annual  mineral  output  is  reported  as  follows:  Gold,  500  kilogrammes  (i  kilogr. 
equals  2.2046  lbs.);  silver,  160.000  ktlognunmes ;  copper,  400,000  metric  quintals 
(i  quintal  equals  220.46  lbs.) ;  coal.  lo.ooo.ooo  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton  equals  2,204.6 
lbs.);  manganese  and  iodine  are  also  produced.  The  chief  mineral  export  is  nitrate 
and  in  this  Chile  has  practically  a  monopoly  in  the  world's  trade.  The  fields  are  esti- 
mated to  extend  over  an  area  of  about  220,350  acres,  and  to  contain  2.316,000,000 
metric  qointals  of  nitrate  The  following  figures  have  been  given  for  the  yearly  out> 
put  in  tons:  i8.'^4,  550.000;  1885,  420,000:  1886.  443,000:  1887.  702,000;  1888.  77,^- 
000;  1889,903.000;  1890,  i.oog.ooo;  i8yi,  877.000;  1892.  804.842;  1893,  938,871;  i8<j4, 
1,082,285;  1895,  1,220,000;  1896,  1.092,000.  According  to  a  report  in  the  littlU'tm  of 
At  Bunau  of  American  Republics  for  September  1898,  the  exportation  of  nitrate, 
ttgedierwith  that  ased  in  Chile  for  1897,  was  3,344,101  metric  tons.  The  same  re- 
port "-tates  that  the  output  continued  to  incrt-a^e  in  1898,  the  amount  for  the  firsts 
quarter  being  693,485  metric  tons,  while  durmg  tiic  corrcsptnuling  period  of  1897 
there  was  a  production  of  only  388,532  metric  tons.  In  this  year  there  were  but  30 
oiu-ate  factories  and  in  1898  there  were  44.  Notwithstanding  the  development  of 
the  industry,  the  financial  return  was  not  commensurate,  for  the  prices  have  continued 
t  fall  since  1895.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  industry  is  controlled  by  English 
caj  it.!!  .About  39  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  is  sent  to  Germany,  17.3  to  France.  11.2 
t'i  br  at  Britain,  and  10.9  to  Belgium.  In  the  department  of  Valparaiso,  having 
a  population  of  some  220,000^  there  were  in  1805,  417  industrial  establishments  whicn 
dariw  the  year  used  raw  material  to  the  value  ox  20,057,573  pesos  and  employed 
12,616  operative":,  with  162  steam  engines  whose  total  horse-power  was  1,766.  This 
of  course  cannot  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  general  industrial  condition,  for  the 
(treat  majority  of  manufactured  goods  consumed  are  imported.  Among  the  more 
important  factories  are  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  mineral  water  factories,  gas 
trarks^  and  wagon  works. 

Commerce.~Tht  principal  exports  of  Chile  with  the  values  in  pesos,  were  in  1895  : 
Nitrate.  45,528,000;  silver,  4,918,000;  copper,  4,881,000;  cereals,  3,599,000;  coal, 
1561.000;  iodine,  i,443/)oo;  leather.  1.022,000;  gold,  248.000.  The  chief  imports 
are  foods,  textiles,  raw  materials,  and  machtneiy.  The  following  ^gnres  show  the 
vuneof  imports  and  exports,  including  buUkw  and  specie,  in  pesos  valued  at  about 
lo^TTii  United  States  gold : 

1893.  1894. 
68.235,874  54.483.616 

  T^OiSflH  73.040.4ao 

1895.  1896.  1897. 

SK?   69k«6b5»  74082305  65.5<»^ 

  7a.9X9b8»  74.35ft4i4  64.7S4.I33 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  l9sfi  was  greater 
ttan  tliat  of  the  following  year  by  18,185,281  pesos. 

^'"Ppi'ig  and  C9wmunications.—<jn  January  i.  1896,  the  merchant  marine  con- 
01  42  steamers  and  146  sailing  vessels,  having  a  total  tonnape  of  105.642;  the 
iPJI^age  amounted  to  29.931  tons  net.    In  1895  there  cnicrtd  from  foreign 
'    '  enter- 
There 


F«r  °i.  ■■'  ^"  vjciiiirtii  Steamship  Ifnes  between  the  Chilean  ports  and 
"[<jc  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  English  and  Chilean  lines  to  Peru 
own^'"*'!!'*  length  of  railways  in  1896  was  2,504  miles,  of  which  the  State 

linr  operated  1,057  miles,  and  the  remainder,  constituting  fifteen  different 

O-.^VV^.'^.*"'^^  operated  by  private  companies.  "The  leading  line  is  the  Grand 
Dini   .  State,  which  is  composed  of  three  divisions— from  Val- 

n",   Ai  ^"^  thence  to  Melipilla,  from  Santiago  to  Talca.  from  San  Fcr- 


nuinin-   I  .o'^'S'ons,  ot  766  miles.   It  was  thought  m  1898  that  the  4b  miles  re- 
Transandine  Railway  would  be  speedily  finished  by  the  gov- 
dbrt  difi^l  connecting  Santa  Rosa  and  Mendoza,  152  miles  apart,  will 

"•wet  communication  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres,  622  miles  dis- 
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Unt.  The  cost  of  the  State  lines  at  the  dose  of  1893  was  64.459. » 79  pesos;  the  cost 
includinff  600  mHes  that  will  ultimately  revert  to  the  State  w  as  77,540,011  pesos.  At 
the  bcginninj;  of  1896  the  State  telegraph  lines  aggregated  6,965  miles  wth  8,330  raUes 
of  wire  and  20s  o&ccs;  besides  these  there  are  over  a,6oo  miles  of  railway  and  pri- 
vate lines.  In        there  were  617  post-offices;  the  postal  revenue  was  i,74ft»i 

^Rcii^wH  a«d^»f™»».— ^Se^tate  wtigion  is  Roman  Catholic  but  all  others  are 

tolerated  and  ropccted.  In  1896  subsidies  amounting  to  701.728  pesos  werr  granted 
to  the  clergy  for  various  church  purposes.  Civil  marriage  alone  is  recognized  by 
law  Eduratioo  is  free.  It  is  classified  as  -superior  or  professional,  medium  or  sec- 
ondary nnd  primar>'  or  elementary."  In  1895  there  were  1,248  public  primary  schools 
having'  114.5O5  pupils;  the  average  attendance  was  reported  as  71.901  pupils  and 
a  145  teachers  For  professional  and  secondary-  education  there  arc  the  Lniversity 
and  the  National  Institute  at  Santiago  and  various  lyceums  and  colleges  in  the  more 
impurtaiu  towns.  In  these  instittitions  may  be  found  departments  of  science,  medi- 
cine law  and  fine  arts,  and  the  number  of  students  in  these  departments  in  1894  was 
I  190  •  in'  the  following  year  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  National  Institute 
and  provincial  colleges  was  8,710.  Besides  normal,  agricultural,  and  other  specia 
schools  there  are  in  Santiago  two  government  lyceums  for  girls,  and  ecdesiastittl 
■  seminaries  at  the  seats  of  the  bishops.  In  1805  there  were  411  pnvate  schools  witB 
18,052  pupils.  There  is  a  national  library  consisting  of  more  than  88.000  volumes 
and  24,000  manuscripts.  Besides  public  museums  there  are  the  National 
tory  of  Music,  the  National  Observatory,  the  Pedagogic  Institute,  the  bchool  01 
Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

Events  of  iSgS.-^ln  April  1898.  Chile  and  Peru  came  to  an  understanding  over 
the  long  protracted  dispute  in  regard  to  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Anca, 
A  trcatv  signed  on  October  20.  1883.  had  transferred  these  provmcw  from  I'eru^tJ 
Chile  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  iihh'  the  people  were  to  decide  to  wiwcii 
country  they  should  belong.    No  agreement  wav  reached  a^  to  the  method  of  .ycer- 
taining  the  popular  wish  in  1893  nor  in  the  five  years  that  followed.  ^  in  the  Litter 
part  of  April  1898  such  an  agreement  was  at  length  attained  by  the  signing  at  tnai 
date  of  a  treaty  which  determined  the  methods  of  taking  the  popular  vote  and  lelt 
all  disputes  in  regard  to  these  and  other  details  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Queen  Kc- 
gent  of  Spain.   (See  Peru).  On  June  1.  the  President  announced  at  the  opemng  ^ 
congress  that  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  for  the  delimitation  of  the  bouoaary 
had  been  agreed  upon  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  (For  an  account  of  the  nature  01 
this  dispute  and  hs  outcome  before  the  close  of  the  year  see  the  article  Argentis'.v  ) 
A  new  cabinet  was  formed  early  in  April.   An  important  subject  of  discussion  inthe 
summer  was  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  paper  currency  and  the  party  opposeo 
to  conversion  gained  the  upper  hand.    It  was  decided  that  $50,000,000  of  paper 
should  be  issued  to  be  partly  guaranteed  by  a  charge  on  the  custom  houses  and  to 
be  redeemed  in  three  years  and  a  half.   The  effect  of  this  measure  upon  tr.ide  is  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  paragraph.    Gold  .nt  once  went  tn  a  high  premium,    i he  con- 
fusion in  the  finances  seriously  hampered  the  Kovcrnincnl  in  its  preparations  tOTS 
possible  war.  On  October  19,  a  ministerial  crisis  began  and  lasted  until  Deccnwer 
20,  when  :\  now  cabinet  was  formed. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE,  a  vast  territory  in  eastern  Asia  comprishig  China  proper 
and  the  dependencies  of  Manchuria.  Mongolia.  Thibet,  Jungaria  and  I-  astern  1  urke- 
stan.  China  proper,  according  to  the  latest  estimates  available  in  189S,  has  an  area 
of  T. 336.84 1  sq.  m.  with  a  population  of  386.000.000.  and  including  the  dependencies 

the  area  \va^  ,i.-'!S,.joi  -q.  m.  with  a  pnnnlati'^n  of  402.680.OOO.  .  . 

I'roduction  and  Industry. — Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  and  in  general  tne 
land  is  divided  into  small  holdings.  In  the  north  the  prmdpal  crops  are  wheat.  t)ar- 
ley,  niaij-c.  millet  and  other  cereals  topether  with  peas  and  beans,  and  in  the  soiitn, 
rice,  sugar,  indigo  and  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  tea  and  silk  is  of  special  »"™P°"' 
ance,  the  former  prevailinp  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  and  ihe  latter  being 
carried  on  with  the  best  results  in  the  provinces  of  Keang-su,  Sze-chuen.  Chc-kcanp, 
Kwang-tung.  Coal  is  eaid  to  appear  in  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  e^P^<^'*."^„vl 
Shan-si  and  Honan.  and  China  is  reputed  to  have  the  richest  supply  of  thiS  nnnerai 
in  the  world.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  and  iron.  ,  . 

The  mineral  contents  of  the  Shantung  peninsula,  which  has  been  z*'^'^""^ ,  "| 
Germany,  are  of  great  value.  The  coal  measure  formations  are  abundantly  deveiope^ 
in  the  wcstera  peninsula,  and  form  the  most  important  mineral  resource  of  that  re- 
gion not  only  on  account  of  their  abundance,  but  also  for  the  reason,  it 
that  in  all  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  there  is  no  place  where  equally  gooj,*:^^!^: 
found  so  near  to  a  shipping  point.  The  presence  of  iron  ores  of  good  quality  is  aiso 
noted  but  they  have  not  been  worked.    See  Groincv,  Co.m.,  and  Iron*.  . 

The  productive  resources  of  China  are,  however,  as  yet  but  partially  developea. 
Several  important  steps  were  taken  in  the  year       toward  opening  op  the  mtegor 
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to  fore^  enterprise,  and  an  account  of  some  of  the  conr<««mn= 

neat  to  foreigners  will  be  found  in  sucStdinu  uaraerTnhc    ri?**''*  ^}^^ 

fdop  but  slowly.   The  principal  manSr"^  ire  ?,lk  ^i''''?*'  ^^U^tries  de- 

pf  late  years  silk  and  cotton  mills  have  been  established  iJ^Jl^^l'"*!  ^^''^^'y- 

pire.  See  Corrd.v  and  Cu, ton  Im.u stkies     ^^'^'^''^'^^d  in  several  parts  of  the  em- 

Commcnc—ln  recent  years  the  chief  sliarpr<  in  c 
ken  Great  Britain  and  her  colonics^  United  s^^         ^T^'^'"  ''"^A"      ^"'""■'^  '■•''ve 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Clnna  n,  ha  U  n,,  "  -I   w      n,n  o  ^"  »^  ^he  value 

131.081,421.  the  haikuan  tacl  bcin7iQu,valenV  to^K^^^  «*POrtS 
July  <  of  that  year.  Bv  far  th?|rea?erpa?  of  She  afnS.H^"'''  ^'''V  "^^"^^  °" 
Great  Britain  and  Hpng  Kong.   The  orffiDal  rvnnr^      *^  ^^'^^  ^^'^h 

importance,  silk,  raw  an3  maSfactured  3  tr.        A  '^*^!"^- order  of  their 
tal  goods  and  opium.    InThrycar  fhe  foreign  trad.  nfVh '""P"'  '7^°'"*^ 
lefore recorded;  but  in  soite  of  cert',  n  Ii  Lt J    I  ^  °*  ^^'"'"^        '^""^er  than  ever 
ances  and  .he  injury  o  th^  ii^Jrt^^^^^^  ^^^^  «^  »he  poetical  di.<turb- 

or  the  year  ,897  showed  anT^roveme^  exchange,  the  returns 

forJuly,898,XreisacomniH?Jrb^^^^^^^^    th  ?^^»f«>onst.lar  Reports 

that  of  the  preceding  year  T  iXs  tlTe  fore       t  °f  ^^'"^      '897  with 

Wlini%at$27i,2S).6o5.  In  the  rSurns  for  $-'70,633,000, 
Pjiys  a  !e,s  important  part  than  in  ,&6    WhK  ^J**^  ^PP*^^'^  ^^at  opium 

1896  t  represented  less  than  Mp"eeT^•nY8^^^^  It  represented  over  27  per  cent,  in 
a  fa  ling  off  as  compared  with  the  fieSre^of,?^rtl^''''t  T  8°°^^  ^^o^^d 

wntjiwed  in  demand  and  even  Thowod  LnL  j  ^''''^"sh  American  cotton  goods 
creased  steadily  a.ul  ,„  t  his  increase  nl.ril  '"'P'-o^'<^'"ent-  The  export  trade  in- 
shipping  for  .807  also  in^rthrnumhiJ'^f ^"^'"^  y'^'-  The 
m>m  4.722  in  the  prcvSSS^?;  Of  ?h^  tnt,?  . showing  5,281  vessels  as 
c«nt.aina.23perc£it  Gema^^^^^^  ^''""'''^^  ^""^^-''^  ^'^n  had  6s  per 

aper«nt..  Fran«  i^r         {"nitcd'S  .t^  cent  Norway  and  Sweden 

The  direct  imports  from  the  UniteH  s;,L^^^  countries  i  per 

ti^e  export,  to  the  United  sSSes  tosJilfii  i^^^^^^^  amounted  to  $0,202,713.  and 

year,  when  the  direct  irnpom  exccJded^fn  v^^^^^^^^  ,l'T'[  ''^""'T  °^  P^«^^''«"s 

jxnc  30.  1898.  the  exports  to  thf  United  Sf.  ii       ''i  year  ending 

from  the  United  States  So  oi  sod   HuT^^lt^'  """"^  1^326,388,  and  the  import! 
as  to  the  actual  aS^S*  of  A^e^^^^        7**'**  ***      '"'P"'^'^  ^--^  "^t  con- 
trade  is  larKelvin^hM,.^i.^^^        ^"^^  consumed  in  China,  since  the 
«  down  as  eominX^n  "he  cou mf  V  in  ^'"^'i'^^"  «'>«ds  are  ofS 

JVadrtw/A  rt^  &Ki7°rf  A/a/^r  L\,    ^^  '^'^^^".^  ^■^^^Is  they  are  imported. 
%  was  showing  W  pro  Mn^^'iii^^*=  American  trade  with  China  in 

««t  the  American  maniifaJture^^^^  ^^'"'^  ^^l^^^^'"  to  repre- 

Un>ted  States  of  locom  ,v«  and  SSlitel 7'  consulerahle  importation  from  tte 
J^ple.  that  in  the  p^«  o  CI,"*  Tfe?^^'"'"  "^'"'"K  P'^^t^  It  was  said,  for  eS 
fo«ruinesaslarge^7ho  e  for  T  l^*"'  ""^i"'"'^         ^^e  United  StSes  were 

i^niarethandoS  ttid  duri?e^1l'^^^^^^^^  °f ^^'"^^l^  "wrve^ 

continued.   In  the  L^nited  ^,ti!  r^*  this  cnndi.ion  appar- 

«>  instructive  table  f>r™iili  fc     -^^  Consular  Reports  for  August  1808  therViQ 
From  this  '^tT!]^       distribution  of  the  ChSsL  fc^ign  trade 

tie  trade  with  thi  cm  cc  u  ,  cnt  o5  Eu  oJ^V^.u""^*'  States  almi^J^ualed 
gde  with  Great  Britain  waT$  n?U«.,™^*  with  the  exception  of  Russia  The 
T8?in.240,27^  Ian=.,r  .L*-!?''^'^3,  and  with  the  British  dependency  of  Hona 
35^854.  ThS;^fiiuris  wh.^  ?^'*  next  and  then  came  the  United  States  whhfej? 
Z^;!rom  Or^Tn::^^,^^^^^^^  .fjf"- of  ^890  show,  tf/at  whilflJe 

'1  -'tates  trebled;  and  that  thl -Jil^   r         'i'^''^  y**"'       exports  from  the 
*We  those  to  the  Uni  ed  Sii?!!  »he  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  ri.  crnsrd 
Bereaved  k...  .i^t^'t^d, States  more  than  doubled.  The  American  shipping  also  had 

erican  shios  and  lonnorr,.  c*^,^  ~~.  .t.   °        ..  . 


5P««d.  but  even  •^18^1^"'?**  ***f?  ^hc  An 

5«««ivity  of  the  (SrmS?  ^hips  and  tonnage  s 

.?*«y  continued  arfo?n?"r^''^"'?^^     .9.*"^  has  often  I 


 i'f**e  «»>.3v/  iiau 

'tfft.V'""'' '"e  lacrman  mcrrhnnfc  ;r.ru'"'^i.  seventh  on  the  list. 

*ey  continued  as  fonnrrlv  v  r  ?  remarked.    In  1897. 

^Mrnports  of  the  oZZ  Li^^tZA^^^^  "  V^-'  Americans.    In  Hankow 

of  the  tea  trade,  which  S^^in^t  '"'^V'      ^^7-98  and  with  the 

reported  that  almost  nil     5,    '     ^^"^  ^^""^^      ^he  Russians  and  English,  it 
fc/hat  the  (4Tan  trade  IbH^n^  ""^'^  <^ont">lIed  by  the  Gemans* 
SS'  '*^»'y  have  almost  wh  '  ,^"^°^/^«">  ^4  y<'''>'-s  o'd  and  that  the  Eng- 
^'"'"'^rce  s  2^arkaSr.    qT''^"^        •'^f^'PPi"^  '"terests.  the  advanS- 
S^^'^f^^'^ingmost  ins  rJSive  exiimil.!  ^'"^i'"  '^^^^f^-^nt^  '-^^e  cited  by  our  con- 
S  ,r;''="heles8,  the  UnitTst/t^l^^^  °^  industry,  energy  and  attention  to  busi- 

whicrn[1" her  trade  wTh  Ch^-Lf\?^  ^'"^'^  "^tio"^ 

any  o,?*^"*.'*  the  treaty  n?rt  t&At        ^  as  for  inM.nnco  that  of 

J?J  other  nation.  There  is  a  ;i,?f  American  commercial  interests  surp.-,<s  tho^e  of 
^  ^  policy  of  tbt  Cbi^  expansion  of  American  trade  through 

^™  «»»«niiiieiit  in  gnatmg  railway  concessunis,  as  iUus- 
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trated  in  a  succeeding  paragraph,  and  already  there  has  been  a  considerable  demand 
for  steel  rails,  machinery  and  rolling  stock.  As  a  purchaser  of  Chinese  goods  the 
United  States  holds  an  important  position.  Of  some  commodities  she  is  the  largest 
purchaser,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  fire-crackers,  of  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  exports  from  China  were  sent  in  1897  by  sailing  vessels  to  New  York.  The  fact 
that  the  importation  of  American  goods  appears  to  be  so  rapidly  on  the  increase  is 
attributed  in  part  to  the  cheapness  of  these  goods,  freights  from  America  being  lower 
than  from  Europe.  The  items  in  which  the  increase  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  is  most  marked  are  drills,  sheeting  and  kerosene  oil. 

Treaty  Ports. — One  of  the  signs  of  the  progressive  spirit  which  has  shown  itself 
recently  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kwang-su,  is  the  opening  of  new  treaty  pons. 
Elarly  in  1898  the  United  States  Minister  to  China  reported  that  the  Emperor  had 
opened  the  following  places  as  treaty  ports:  Yo-Chou  in  the  province  of  Hunan; 
San-tu-ao  in  the  province  of  Fukien ;  and  Chin-wang-tao  in  the  province  of  Chihli. 
Yo-Chou  is  the  first  place  opened  4o  foreign  trade  in  the  province  of  Hunan.  It  is 
the  centre  of  considerable  trade  in  native  produce  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  carry- 
ing trade  will  be  developed  when  foreign  steamers  begin  to  run  there.  These  three 
ports  were  opened  by  the  imperial  decree  of  March  31,  1898.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
port  of  Woosung  was  also  opened.  In  a  report  dated  April  20,  1898,  the  United 
States  Minister  to  China  gave  the  following  list  of  open  ports  together  with  the  names 
of  the  treaties,  the  dates  at  which  they  were  thrown  open  and  tne  population  of  each 

place : 

List  of  treaty  ports  and  ports  of  call. 
Port.  Year.  Pop. 

Treaty  of  Nankin  with  Great  Britain,  August  29,  1842. 

Canton    1859  2,500,000 

Amoy    1862  96.000 

Fuchau   1861  650.000 

Ningpo   i860  255.000 

Shanghai    1854  475.ooo 

Treaty  of  Tientsin  with  Great  Britain,  July  26,  1858. 

Niuchwang   1861  60.000 

Chefoo    1861  35.000 

Swatow    i860  35.000 

Kiungchau   1876  40.000 

Not  especially  named  in  the  treaty,  but  afterwards  designated. 

Hankau    1862  800.000 

Chinkiang    1861  140,000 

Kiukiang    1862  55.000 

Pekin  convention  with  Great  Britain,  October  24.  i860. 

Tientsin    1861  950.000 

Treaty  between  France  and  China.  October  25,  i860. 

Nankin    Unknown 

Treaty  with  Russia,  November  2,  i860. 

Kashgar   Unknown 

Chefoo  convention  with  Great  Britain.  September  13,  1876. 

Ichang    1877  34.000 

Wuhu   1877  79.700 

Wenchow    1877  80.000 

Pakhoi    1877  20.000 

Treaty  with  France,  June  26,  1887. 

Lungchow    1888 

Mengtsz                                                                           1888  12.000 

Manhao   Unknown 

Additional  articles  to  the  Chefoo  convention  with  Great  Britain,  March  31,  1890. 

Chungking    1890  30O.000 

Regulations  appended  to  Sikkem-Thibet  convention  of  1890  with  Great  Britain,  De- 
cember 5.  1893. 

Yatung   1894  Unknown 
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Port  Year.  Pop. 

Cwivention  with  Great  Britain,  March  i,  1894. 

Manwyne   Unknown 

Treaty  with  Japan,  Shimoncscki,  April  17,  1895. 

Sbisiijh   1896  73,000 

Cbimgkiiig  

Sodiow   1896  500,000 

Hugdiow   18^  TcxMKio 

Gerard  sopplementary  convention  with  France,  June  »,  1895. 

Szcmao   1896  15,000 

I'nder  special  artide  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Februaiy  4,  1897  (both  on  West 

river). 

Samshui   1897  4,000 

Wucbow   SO^OOO 

Opened  by  an  imperial  decree  of  March  31, 1898. 

Yo-cbou  ..«   Unknown 

Sintoao   Unknown 

Chinwangtao   Unknown 

Qfened  by  imperial  decree,  April  7,  1898. 

Woosung   Unknown 

Internal  ATot^a/ioii.— Besides  the  establishment  of  new  treaty  ^rts,  another  sign 
of  progress  in  China  was  the  opening  of  die  inland  waters  to  foreign  commerce.  In 

China  the  canals  take  the  place  of  railways  in  other  lands  as  a  means  of  transit  for 
internal  trade.  Throwing  them  open  to  foreigners  removed  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  internal  development.  It  was  announced  in  February  1898,  that  the  Chi- 
Dtse  goverament  had  consented  to  admit  foreign  and  native  steamers  to  the  inland 
nvigable  waters,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  the  government  issued  the  regula- 
lioiiswhich  should  govern  the  inland  steam  navigation.  After  stating  that  the  inland 
waters  of  the  treaty  port  provinces  were  open  to  small  steamers,  native  or  foreign, 
plymg  to  treaty  ports,  the  government  laid  down  mles  in  regard  to  registration, 
Kwiue  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

conrafiOR.— In  the  year  1898  there  were  also  signs  of  progress  in  educational  mat- 
ters and  it  was  expected  that  educational  reforms  of  the  greatest  importance  would 
be  introduced.  The  Emperor  issued  a  decree  sanctioning  the  opening  of  a  national 
university  at  Pckin,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
a  Mc  capitals  of  thie  provinces  and  in  the  department  and  district  cities.  It  was  ex- 
acted that  die  ctirriculum  at  the  University  of  Pekin  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Japanese  university  and  tiierefore  pave  the  way  toward  a  more  progressive  educa- 
ttonal  system.  The  cause  of  reform  received  a  check  in  September  when  the  Dowager 
K  'klf^  regained  her  control  of  the  government  and  rescinded  the  reform  decrees, 
Mitkiore  the  close  of  the  year  it  appeared  that  she  too  was  inclining  toward  pro- 
fWSMve measures.  While  education  is  general  among  certain  classes,  there  arc  large 
numbers  of  adults  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and  even  among  the  literati  education 
>5  oj  a  far  too  formal  and  unpractical  character.  Very  crude  notions  prevail  in  re- 
gard to  the  natural  sciences,  but  in  recent  years  translations  of  western  works  of 
flS?  •  increased.  There  is  a  college  of  foreign  knowledge  at  Pekin  with  in- 
"Wtion  m  foreign  languages,  and  elementary  science  is  taught  in  the  numerous 
mission  schools  at  the  various  ports. 

A-tnanct' —The  government  does  not  publish  the  exact  statistics  of  finance  and  the 
available  figures  are  those  which  are  based  upon  estimates.  The  principal 
jgwces  of  revenue  are  the  land  tax,  the  customs  duties,  the  salt  duty  and  the 
6u!  ?''."*'^<^^*ndis€,  and  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  adtninistra- 
ktnitilv  including  the  mflitiry  establishments,  the  metropolitan  admin- 

r '  ^^^^P^  garrisons  and  imperial  household.  The  collection  of  the  duties  on 
an  Fn»r  u  "  "'*"»8w  by  the  imperial  customs  department,  the  head  of  which  is 
^^gusaman,  and  a  number  of  Europeans  and  Americans  are  employed  as  sub- 

alir?e  T"^  ^'f  — In  1898  some  proposals  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
cured  QnJ'^^*  definite  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  could  be  pro- 

war  with  T  "  P"**Me  that  but  slight  changes  had  been  made  since  the  close  of  the 
tsauttbl  Hitherto  the  best  troops  have  been  the  Black  FlaRs,  who  are  said 

l«ati«nL  ^  trained  and  equipped  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Euro- 

•^wwps.  A  stin  larger  foflceb  the  Eight  Banner  men,  estimated  at  300m 
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the  army  of  Manchuria,  estimated  at  180.OOO.  Of  these  only  a  part  were  trained  and 
l««iooed  a  tcr  European  models.  Besides  these  bodies  are  the  C,reen  Hags,  with  a 
s?renU  of  S  They  arc  under  the  control  oi  ihe  local  governors  and 
^•^0 ot  bce.f  oonsidfr^^^  partkularly  effective  force.  Their  ^^treivgth  on  a  war 
footiuR  s  plac^^^^  There  is  also  a  contingent  ^^^^^t^*  ^if"^^  ^ 

(loros  with  a  paper  strength  oi  loo.ooo  of  which  perhaps  35.000  are  effcctwc.  The 
SiSnal  peace  str^gth  of  Ihe  entire  krmy  is  placed  at  300.000,  and  its  war  strength  at 

''Th'e'^rcat  losses  mflicted  upon  the  Chinese  navy  by  the  ^'^^        ^iP^"  ^ 
«t  b«S  repaired,  although  a  few  additions  have  been  "^ade  to  the  fleet,  mcluduig 
Jne  tornedo  cruiser  two  protected  cruisers,  and  .several  torpedo  boats. 

G<^-Jrm  ro<r-'i  he  head  of  the  State  is  the  Emperor  by  whom  the  supreme  direc- 
tion o  affa.Vs'is  eiit?u  t'c^r,o  a  Privy  Council..  Under  the  dip£»<StL^^5J5^^^^^ 
cil  the  Mei-ko  or  cabinet,  controls  the  administration.     The  latter  Oody  ts  com- 
pisid  of  foJ;  memK  or  ministers  of  state  who  comro  J';-^^^^^^^^^ 
boards;  namely,  the  Board  of  Civil  Appomtnients,      Re^;^';";^; ^L^L'^Jb^^^^ 
monies:  of  Military;  of  Public  Works;  of  Admiralty;  a"d^*^^^J|*8h  Tnb^J^^^ 
Criminal  Jurisdiction.  There  is  al..  u  Boan  m  tensors.  ^^^''^^''''^^^^^^ 
theorv  above  the  central  administration. .  One  of  Jts  '"embers  of  ^*ho^l  thw  a^ 
fr<.n  40  to  so.  is  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  df  each  board,. and  all  have  the  right  0 
r.  tnonstrating  to  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  acts  of  ^^^''^^h^nl^  Jl  h^  I 
Yamen.  or  foreign  otTice.  has  charge  of  foreign  affairs  ''^"d 

ministration  in  which  foreigners  are  employed,  as  in  the  ^"^^"I'v^^^^ 
University,  etc.    As  to  the  local  administration  each  province  has  a  5^^^"1^'^'  °5 
Vice  Governor,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Emperor  ancf  is  a^si  tccl  by  a  counc.  at^ 
other  officials.  Each  province  is  divided  into  departments,  and  each  department  into 
districts. 

History,  1898. 

The  Germaus  at  Kiao-Chau.-ln  the  autumn  of  1897.  there  took  place  an  event 
which  looked  like  the  first  step  in  the  partition  of  Chma.   The  »""';<^f  ^<>*J^° 
man  missionaries  in  the  province  of  Shan-Tung  led  tn  a  ^^''"^"'^^  .v,^*<S5SS; 
The  delay  of  the  Chinese  government  in  giving  satisfaction  prompted  uerm^ 
goveronSit  to  vigorous  action.   A  naval  force  was  sent  to  the  port     ^' J^"^^^^^^^ 
on  the  we-^tern  coast  of  the  Yellow  sea.  and  a  body  of  marmcs  about  six  h  indaa 
strong  was  landed  there  on  November  15th.  1897.     The  Chitiese  garrison,  thougn 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  fled  without  offering  resistance  and  the  <;'«^r'uan>  noisi^ 
their  flag  over  the  fort.    The  other  European  powers  made  no  protest  against  tms 
action,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  tn  regard  to  Germany  s  imcii 
tions.    It  was  thought  that  the  murder  of  the  missionaries  was  taken  merely  as  an  w 
cuse  for  the  seizure  of  Chinese  territories,— that  Germany  had  determined  to  naw  wj 
share  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  an  offset  to  the  expected  encroachments  of  Russia  oy 
wav  of  Manchuria,  and  France  by  wav  of  Tonquin.  Negotiations  followed  ofiwecn  mj 
German  and  Chinese  governments,  and  in  December  1897.  a  small  German  SJ-aare 
was  ordered  to  start  for  Chinese  waters.   Before  the  cml>arkation  a"  ''"P^^'rf 
mony  was  had  at  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  ftate,  the  army 
and  the  navy,  the  Emperor  made  an  address,  encouraging  those  who  ^o^.P^^^u^nrv 
expedition,  and  upholding  tb.e  p\irpo>o  for  which  it  was  undertaken.    ^Jt^C*  f*"'i' 
was  placed  in  command,  and  the  Emperor  in  the  course  of  his  speech  awe"  on  w 
great  sacrifice  he  was  making  in  sending  his  only  brother  to  maintain  the 
Germany  in  those  distant  seas.  The  somewhat  melodramatic  character  ot  ^"v "i^iJJ 
or's  speech  provoked  the  ridicule  of  the  press  in  other  countries,  for  the  "H'"''"'^ 
did  not  seem  likely  to  be  of  an  especially  hazardous  nature,  and  the  fleet 
of  an  imposing  size  or  character.    Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that ^'-^■'"^^"y  1808  it 
barked  on  a  new  and  significant  policy  in  regard  to  the  far  East.   On  J^;  .5'  ^' 
was  announced  that  the  demands  of  Germany  had  been  granted  by  V^<;,V"'^£?;,f  tj,. 
ernment.   These  concessions  included  a  99-year  lease  of  the  bay  of  '^''^o*^"*",,  -5 
gether  with  the  cession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  the  surrounding  land,  as  ^^L"  .j^^ 
important  commercial  and  industrial  privileges  in  the  adjacent  Jf' '"."®SXl__,--y 
France  in  Tonquin,  Great  Britain  in  Hong  Kong,  and  Russia  in  Manchnna,  wrn»^ 
was  bound  to  secure  for  herself  a  naval  base  for  the  protecHon  of  her  commerce  w 
the  East.  . 

The  Russians  at  Port  Arthur.— Ahmi^i  at  the  same  time  that  Pnnce  Ilcnry  ua^ 
setting  out  on  his  pompously  announced  expedition,  it  was  reported  that  Kussi 
making  a  move  in  the  same  game.   It  was  rumored  that  a  Russian  Hect        ,  . 
pied  Fort  Arthur,  at  the  month  of  the  Gnlf  of  Pechili,  a  point  which  is  capable  0 
being  made  the  strongest  fortress  n.n  the  Chinese  coast.    Japan  had  seized  uus 
tion  at  the  dose  of  the  war  with  China,  but  had  given  it  up  under  pressure  jromi 
three  great  powers.  Russia,  Germuiy  and  Prance.  On  MArch  jB  it  was  annoamx» 
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that  Port  Arthur  and  the  neighl)Oring  city  of  Talien-wan,  with  its  adjoining  terri- 
toiy  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  usufruct  for  twenty-five  years,  with  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ttuiOD.  Russia  also  acquired  the  right  of  connecting  these  points  witn  the  main  line 
of  tbe  Trans-Siberian  railway.  On  tlic  other  hand  she  agreed  to  open  a  part  of  the 
harbor  of  Talicn-wan  to  the  mcrciiant  vessels  of  otlicr  nations,  establishing  ilicrc  a 
Olstoms  tariff  as  in  tlie  treaty  ports,  but  administered  by  Russian  oflkials 

CoHCessions  to  the  Bntuh. — At  the  close  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  China, 
Simia  8tid  France  guaranteed  the  Chinese  loan  for  the  war  indemnity  to  Japan  with 
the  probable  object  of  securing  a  sort  of  mortgage  on  parts  of  the  Chine-e  I'mpire, 
which  in  the  case  of  failure  to  pay  the  loan  might  be  foreclosed  wiih  advantage.  A 
portion  of  the  war  indemnity  had  already  been  paid  ott.  Great  Britain  now  offered 
to  China  a  loan  of  ii2,ooo,ooo  for  the  payment  of  the  balance ;  but,  though  these 
terms  were  fevorable,  dte  Qiinese  government  hesitated  to  accept  them,  inntienced, 
itW35  ?aid,  by  France  and  Russia.  A  purely  Britr  li  Inan  was  not  accepted,  but  early 
in  March  it  was  reported  that  a  loan  of  iiu.ooo.ooo  liad  been  negotiated  with  the 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  (a  British  institution)  and  the  German-Asiatic 
Bank.  In  the  meanwhile  Great  Britain  had  demanded  the  opening  of  Talien-wan 
and  two  other  places  as  treaty  ports  and  the  guarantee  that  no  portion  of  the  Yangtse- 
Kiang  valley  should  be  alienated  to  another  power.  Russia  opposed  the  opening  of 
Talicn-wan,  and,  upon  the  representation  of  the  Chinese  government  that  insistence 
npon  this  point  would  involve  it  iti  serious  diHicultics,  this  demand  was  withdrawn. 

But  after  tbe  negotiation  of  the  Anglo-German  loan,  it  was  announced  that  tbe 
Mlowlng  concessions  to  the  British  government  had  been  made :  The  valley  of  the 
Yangtsc-Kiang  should  not  be  ceded  or  leased  to  any  foreign  power;  an  Englishman 
should  direct  the  administration  of  Chinese  maritime  customs  as  before;  inland 
waters  in  China  should  be  open  to  the  ships  of  foreign  nations ;  Great  Britain  to 
Kcure  three  new  trading  ports,  Tu-ning,  Chi-wang,  and  Fo-chan.  When  Russia  was 
taking  steps  to  secure  Port  Arthur  it  was  understood  that  the  British  government 
would  demand  the  island  of  Wei-Hai-Wci  on  tlic  opposite  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili  if  Russia  carried  out  her  plan.  After  the  cession  of  Port  Arthur  to  Russia, 
Gr«it  Britain  demanded  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  the  deinand  was  granted,  the  convention 
ccdilK  it  being  signed  on  July  i,  1808.  Another  important  cession  to  Great  Britain 
ws  the  granting  to  her  of  a  lease  tor  ninety-nine  years  of  the  district  surrounding 
Mirs  bay  m  the  neighborhood  of  Hong  Kong.  By  this  she  pained  a  territory  cover- 
ng  two  hundred  square  miles  and  acquired  control  of  the  heights  commanding  Hong 
j^^ng.  thas  making  that  colony  more  secure  against  attack  from  the  mainland  of 
Quna, 

Conttttions  to  the  French.—  France  also  took  part  in  the  scramble  for  Chinese 
terri'.on,-,  and.  in  response  to  her  demands  the  Chinc.-c  govcrnnuiit.  early  in  .April, 
ceded  to  France  a  bay  on  the  southern  coast  of  China,  permitted  her  to  establish  a 
"iKvay  line  uniting  Tonquin  and  Yun-nan-fou,  guaranteed  the  non-alienation  of 
nai  nan  and  of  the  territory  adjacent  to  Tonquin,  and  provided  that  a  Frenchman 
Would  be  appointed  director  of  the  imperial  post. 

Drthsh  Criticisiii  of  the  Go:  cruiiti'nt's  Chinese  Policy. — It  is  much  too  early  to 
tonn  an  impartial  estimate  of  Great  Britain's  policy  in  China,  but  some  account  of 
tnt  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise  is  important  as  showing  the  popular  attitude 

^  matter.  The  news  of  a  Ru-sian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  at  once 
toHV  ^7^'  consternation  in  England,  where  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
nMitional  policy  of  the  English  required  the  maintenance  of  the*cntirety  of  the 
iii"**f  t^mpire.  It  was  held  that  the  interests  of  British  trade  wo«ld  be  seriously 
Jjnjd  by  the  partition  of  CWna.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
thew""*^  Commons  voted  that  British  interests  required  the  maintenance  of 
iw  ffltegnty  of  China.   It  seemed  to  many  that  a  combination  against  Great  Britain 

'3  'i?en  in.i  .r  i.y  the  other  powers  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  interests  in  the 
i  '"^  re[M)rts  of  French  and  Russian  intrigues  to  prevent  the  Chinese  govcm- 
ilaniial'"''  the  British  loan  strengthened  this  feeling.    In  spite  of  the  sub- 

uaiconcc«sipns  made  to  Great  Britain,  many  continued  to  critici;c  the  govern- 


"rai  iorwhat  they  couMdercd  its  retrograde  policy.    They  thought  that  with  Great 
rC  ,J''''T'''''         P^^^'"'  Russia*  seirare  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-Wan 
iiad  mli  -    A  ^u^^'^W*.      *"  demonstration.    They  held  that  Rus- 

'o'tancc  w  k"*  u  •  •  y"*''*^  government  and  that  her  encroachment  in  this 
<^'thcerca^P  the  initial  step  in  a  movement  wliicli  would  end  in  her  absorption 
thtrnotivp  f  ♦h^'^p  •  Chinese  Empire.  For  more  than  fortv  years,  it  was  urged, 
of  th  rl!^  '^'"'^  policy  had  been  the  maintenance  of  ihcentiretyand  independ- 
<o  foreign  ^^^"^  nation,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  op,  ning  the  trade  of  China 
dared  untT^  ^^"^  terms,  and  if  this  principle  had  not  been  expressly  de- 

«llwr  Ettrlm-'^*^"    ■  ■  "i^^relv  Iie.-an  c  it  liad  not  been  callrr!  in  question  by 

Jwtiato  '^^^  ""^P'^  extension  of  British  trade  with  China  during  the 

years  had  made  this  poliQr  more  than  ever  neeessaty,  for  it  was  sees 
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that  foreign  countries  were  constantly  striving  for  exclusive  markets,  and  trade  on 

equal  terms  was  not  to  be  expected  in  their  colonial  acquisitions.  It  was  in  view 
of  this  aspect  of  tlie  matter  that  a  member  of  the  government,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  bad  said  that  Great  Britain  "did  not  regard  China  as  a  place  for  conquest 
or  acquisition  by  any  European  power,"  that  the  country  henceforth  must  be  open 
to  foreign  trade  and  that  the  mmistry  was  absolutely  detcrmmed  "even  at  the  cost 
of  war,  that  that  door  shocild  not  be  shut." 

In  permitting  the  cession  of  Kiao-Chau  and  Port  Arthur,  it  was  said  that  the 
government  had  completely  backed  down.  For  a  generation  British  statesmen  had 
steadily  opposed  the  design>  of  Russia  on  the  CImiese  coast  and  n^v.  she  had 
been  permitted  to  occupy  Port  Arthur,  which  has  been  called  the  "Gibraltar  of  the 
Far  Last."  As  an  offset  to  this,  the  government  cited  a  cession  to  Great  Britain  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei  and  other  advantages,  hut  of  these  things  the  opposition  made  light. 
As  to  the  alleged  inviolability  of  the  Yang-tse  valley,  no  importance  whatever  wa.s 
attached  to  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  government  which  was  supposed  to  imply 
this.  That  government,  it  was  said,  merely  declared  that  it  could  not  contemplate 
the  alienation  of  its  territory  to  any  foreign  power.  It  had  not  given  any  formal 
guarantee  in  regard  to  it.  And,  although  the  British  governineiU  referred  to  the 
promise  of  Germanv  and  Russia  that  their  acquisitions  should  be  open  to  foreign 
trade,  it  was  not  believed  that  these  countries  would  permanently  pursue  that 
policy.  Thn^  tin-  government  had  given  up  its  old  aim  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  China,  and  the  new  policy  of  the  "open  door"  would  eventually  share  the  same 
fate,  for  the  predatory  powers  were  protectionists  in  their  colonial  policy,  and  would 
inevitably  shut  the  door  when  once  they  were  securely  in  possession. 

The  British  Government's  Defense. — In  answer  to  these  objections  it  was  urged 
that  nriti-;!!  interc:-!^  were  not  in  any  way  jeopardized  by  Russia's  action.  British 
dominion  in  the  East  was  already  wide  enough.  All  that  concerned  her  was  to 
maintain  her  treaty  rights  and  trading  privileges.  These  were  not  violated  by  the 
concession  to  Russia,  for  the  latter  power  expressly  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
hampering  trade  in  the  ceded  districts.  Her  object  in  acquiring  these  districts  was 
to  obtain  an  outlet  for  the  great  Trans-Siberian  railway,  a  project  which  when  com- 
pleted would  greatly  promote  the  trade  of  China  with  foreign  countries.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  governtnent  had  been  warlike  at  first,  but  it  soon  took  its  st.md  on  the 
principle  that  while  it  wonid  not  brook  any  aggressions  likely  to  injure  Great 
Britain's  commercial  intere>ts,  it  had  no  objection  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  acquisition 
of  Chinese  territory  by  other  powers. 

The  discussion  of  the  far  eastern  question  in  Great  Britain  covered  a  wide  range, 
and  included  a  great  variety  oi  projects  for  strengthening  the  British  power  in  China. 
To  some  the  partition  of  the  Chinese  E.mpirc  seemed  inevitable,  while  others  sharply 
criticised  the  government  for  its  alleged  vacillation  and  weakness  in  dealing  with  the 
matter.  Among  the  plans  suggested  for  adding  to  British  inlluence  in  China  was 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  .Archibald  R.  Colquhoun  in  China  in  Transformation,  1898. 
His  idea  was  that  the  land  base  in  Burmah  should  bc  connected  with  the  sea  base 
in  Hong  Hong  partl.\'  by  railway,  and  partly  by  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse.  He 
also  believed  that  England  must  acquiesce  in  the  partition  of  China  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  spheres  of  intluencc.  but  must  see  to  it  that  her  share  of  the  divided  empire 
shonid  be  the  rich  and  populous  valley  of  the  Yang-tse. 

Rival  Railway  Schemes. — The  summer  of  1898  was  a  period  of  <trcniinus  diplo- 
macy on  the  ptrt  of  the  representatives  of  the  powers  in  China  in  connection  with 
mining  and  railway  concessions.  The  inost  important  di.sputes  had  to  do  with 
the  proposed  railway  to  Niu-chwang  and  the  Pekin-Uankow  or  Lu-han  railway. 
As  to  the  former  it  was  proposed  that  the  Hon«r  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  shouM 
issue  a  loan  to  the  Chinese  government  for  extending  to  Niu-chwang  the  already 
completed  line  that  runs  from  Pekin  to  Shan-hai-kwan  by  way  of  Tientsin.  Russia 
oppoM'd  this  on  the  ground  that  the  road  ran  through  the  territorv  inchulcrl  within 
her  sphere  of  influence.  The  Pekin-Hankow  project,  though  nominallv  under  the 
control  of  the  Belgians,  was  said  to  be  reallv  a  RusNian  affair,  and  Great  Britain 
onjectcd  to  It  on  similar  grounds  to  those  taken  bv  Russia  in  the  case  of  the  other 
road,  viz. :  that  it  passed  through  the  Yang-tse  region.  The  reports  as  to  the  nego- 
tiations are  obscure  but  it  would  seem  that  the  British  felt  that  the  ratification  of 
the  Pekin-Hankow  contract  wotild  bring  Russia's  influence  into  the  Yang-tse  val- 
ley, and  since  Russia  was  uiuvdling  to  .see  the  British  influence  extend  into  the 
provmces  bordering  on  her  own  frontier  as  would  happen  if  the  Xiii-chwang  line 
were  negotiated,  the  British  government  felt  justified  in  opposing  the  Pekin-Hankow 
agreement.  At  one  time  ft  seemed  as  if  war  might  result  from  this  complication. 
1  he  growing  influence  of  Russia  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  friendship  of  Li  Hung 
the  latter  was  dismissed  from  office.  This  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  British 
ascendency,  but  a  palace  revolution  occurred  soon  afterwards  and  through  the  m- 
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^  Cbiuece  £iupir» 

liw  oteiuion  of  the  line  to  Nui  chuanT  auKc  .  <J"  f^^^^  «««ard  to 

byRassia.  This  partial  tnunipli  oi  Bmisirdifia?!  w«^^  P""°P°^^d 
Ftmm  the  carrying  out  of  the  Pekin-Hankow  pi^oj?^  ^'^^  /^^''"'^ 

that  progress  was  made  toward  the  delimitation  nf   ^i  ^PP^^*"  ^rom  this 

Oce  of  die  characteristics  of  tL  strugg  ^  wa^  h°'  -n^'\V'n»°'  China, 
first  of  Russians,  French  and  Belgians    and  t   -  iTr  7  f'-o^i  ^''c 

Great  Britain,  Italian,  and  GcTman^  ^  draw  to °"  P^""^ 
Idea  of  spheres  of  uulucncc  controlled  Se  VtiS  of  Vh^   ^  further  sign  that  the 
be  noted  that  tfie  Germans  prevented  the  con^e^s^on  fo  5  0??^"'"  "  "^^^ 

rientsin  and  Clung-Kiang  on  the  ground  tim  if  ^,5'^'"aman  of  a  railway  to 

UnVaodthat  Germany  should  Svf  t^Hr    rlw  t  'H?  P^P^'"'^*  Shan- 

Later  Germany  and  Great  Bri  an,  formed  an^i^^^m^^^^^  *hat  province, 

which  (hat  portion  of  it  which  was  inder  SJSS^^^^  '''^^'^      this  line  by 

by  German  officials  whileX  portion  "Ifhin^hTv  '"^"^"^'^  should  be  controlled 
British  admiiustratioii    Aga^Ji  Trare  o^  r  ^^ould  be  under 

si^;?™^?  "T^^  th^rpherroYiX:;^!  ^r^i'nt^Tt?  s?h^s"?H^^"'"" 

of  Lord  cJles  Bcresford  to  Cht     H  t^e  press  m  regard  to  the  mission 

Associated  Oiambers  ora,Ler  ^and  ost  n^.b^  h^"'  ^h*  British 

with  die  government  and  its  clucrol, iects  J^r,^  o  •  ^  P«  connection 

commercial  condition  of  China  with  a  iiew  ^  n  ^'"''"''^  '"J"  ^^'^  industrial  and 
He.  it  will  be  remembered,   "as  ?he  naval  offii?r  Anglo-Chincsc  trade, 

bombardment  of  Alexandr  a    From  the  fa^f  tfi.,        '^'^^'"^"'^f'ed  hunself  at  the 
wscd  in  military  and  naval  aTlairs  Hi  1^      .energetic  a  man  and  one  so 
Emission  had  som?  connect  In  wuh  tl^^ '^^i^^  "'^">'  ^''^^ 

Hie  development  of  Chinese  trade     NnrMn«*2?J5™*i"^  other  ends  than 

™firm  thi.  view.    In  hfs  published  in  ^JS^^^  ^^"^  ^'^^  ^^^^^'^^  to 

neceiMty  of  a  firm  and  prog?esivrnoS  of  ^  ^P^fches.  he  referred  to  the 
the  Chinese  amy  afteSIS^pean^  '  nd         '"f --^'Organization  of 

■ancc  of  the  great  power"  S  Brka  n  gI^S^'^^  that  there  should  he  an  al- 
to  maintaiti  the  integrity  of  the  QmTeJi  SnS^TJiy;.,'''*  P"'**^  ^^^^^  ^"^ 

States  that  the  rights  guaranSed  bv  tr^^t;!.  l'''^  '"^^'^^^t  of  the  United 

general  the  attitSe  ofSis  coSnt^J  v^s  hat  i  n,^H"'H ''''''  '  '.'^  'naintained.  iS 
te*'^?'^*'^  so  long  as  AiScatf  riX  LTi!""^** ^t^.^  powers  gained 
.opeodoor"  as  supported  bv  Crlif  respected.    The  policy  of  the 

Stotcs.bm  it  was  thought  to  Ln^^^^^^  ^^"""^^  f't^^red  I>v  tlu-  Eni  ed 

mwarni  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  support  the  former  pC^e? 

"red  to  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  1  ""'^  ^n^.^r^si^  in  the  East  se- 

or  a  more  active  policy  in  regard  tn  ?h^^^  of  the  war  witli  Spain  led  many  tn  call 

J«  the  United  States  should  ran  .J?  hlr  .u'''  'r*  "^f  "Hfed  in  s,MiK-„t,arter' 

^  the  article  of  the  Umted  Statk/^^^^^  °"        ^'d^'  of  f^.reat  Britain! 

g/ta.csmen  especially  empha^^^^^^^^^  H.^lory.)    British  writers 

States  and  to  (Sreat'^BHtafn  «            both  to  the 

g«<rfX%^?&l:'';f^^^  Continental  observers  the 

^«  seemed  to  have  a  v?^  defiSte  liawL'"°^  ^"  Anglo-An.erican  al- 

^«ence  of  that  eastern  question  afforfl?.T^       ''"^  V^'^'^'""  question.    In  fact  the 
'nterference  of  Co2  bcmal  ^O*"*'  »  i"st  ground 

S^rt  ^"''^d  States"'' A  Fr  nch\?rLr^^o'^  acquisition  of  the  Phil," 

junded  the  sea  route  from  Asiihc  Rn«  o   P^'Pting  out  that  the  Philippines  con"- 

jKd  whether  these  three  oou  ^rr-^^  m^"^  ^r^ncit  what  became  of  them  He 
Vt'^ysof  theFarffln'^'  fr  ''"'T  States  and  England  to  pi« 

'Chinese commerce.  As  to  he  i  »  tn!  '  ''^A^*  false^pretext  of  keeping  open  the  do  r 
.nental  critics  both  w;^  9^-^^!^  affai  rs,  it  seemed 

K  Sr'^'Pr"'     <»eclari"nVi^'  If  {t^on.  ''-'        '      '''^^  inconsistency  of 

JSSTi  '^'^••^  ?«"eralhr  iJSfectS  thf  ^.^'7*  ^'"'l^'"  <he  reports  published  in  oaf 
5ttd  t:?v  ^^•^"^h^'^menTha  ^'n^Srihorf ^'"^l?^  the  foreign  powVrs 
Britain  hi"  "'^'f'"'"!''  and  sneers--c?hici.m«  Jlu  ="yth'"fi^  but  favorable.  It 

^hasemployeci  to  secure  wSds  S^^^^^         *  "^'''"'^  ^'''"^^ 

^  to  these  wntcrs  to  dirert       wioK  bS£1   1?      ^P''"     selfishness  which 

ncr  wiiole  poliqr.  French  sympatbj  was  naturally 
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with  Russia.  French  writers  made  light  of  Lord  Salisbury's  declaration  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  first  of  Atigust  that  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  the  British  minister  to 
Pekin,  had  been  authorized  some  days  before  to  say  to  the  Chinese  government,  that 
if  any  foreign  power  should  attack  China  she  could  count  on  the  material  aid  of 
Great  Britain,  to  which  >tateiiient  the  Pekin  jgovcrnmcnt  replied,  with  thanks  tO  Lonl 
Salisbury,  that  no  foreign  puwer  was  attacking  it.  Much  unfavorable  comment  was 
occasioned  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  in  which,  referring  to  the  diplomatic 
contest  with  Russia  in  China,  he  applied  to  the  case  the  proverb  that  a  man  needs  a 
long  spoon  who  sups  with  the  devil.  The  chagrin  which  Li  Hung  Chang's  return  to 
power  seemed  to  cause  tliosc  British  writers  who  a  short  time  before,  had  hailed  his 
dismissal  as  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  their  country,  gave  a  somewhat  malicious  pleas- 
ure to  the  Frencn.  The  return  of  LI  Hung  Chang  was  generally  viewed  as  marking 
the  ■success  of  the  Ru-Mun  diplomacy.  To  the  countries  on  the  continent  Russia 
seemed  to  have  the  be>i  chance  of  securing  a  preponderant  influence  in  China,  for,  it 
was  said,  Great  Britain's  vast  naval  ])(>wer  would  not  avail  her  against  China.  As  to 
operations  on  land  Russia  had  a  decided  advantage  from  her  situation.  With  a  nu- 
merous army  on  the  frontier  ready  to  march  to  Pekin  and  with  railroads  already 
nearly  completed,  making  the  mobilization  of  troops  an  e.i-y  matter,  Russia  in  case 
of  war  would  have  everything  in  her  favor.  Yet  war  did  not  on  the  whole  seem 
imminent  Some  arrangements  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  empire  ap- 
peared more  probable,  if  England  were  defeated  in  her  diplomatic  conllict  at  Pekin, 
it  was  thought  that  she  would  avail  herself  of  the  elements  of  disorder  and  the 
hatred  of  the  existing  dynasty  which  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  Yang-tse 
valley.  It  would  be  easy  for  her  to  take  advantage  of  the  disaffection  of  the  popula- 
tion in  this  vast  and  fertile  region  to  stir  up  revolt  against  the  dynasty  and  would  be 
easier         if  the  reimrtuil  plots  df  the  Dowager  I{ini)ress  proved  true. 

Court  lttirigui's.~ln  August  and  the  lirst  part  of  September  events  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  determination  of  the  British  government  to  regain  its  influence  in  China  and 
to  offset  that  of  Russia.  Toward  the  cl'  »se  t.f  Septeml)er  it  was  rumored  that  a  palace 
revolution  or  coup  d'etat  had  taken  place,  with  the  probable  result  of  reversing  the 
pn  gressivc  policy  that  had  recently  characterized  the  Chinesegovernment.  It  appeared 
that  the  Emperor  Kwang-su.had  .surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  the  Dowager 
Empress.  This  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  reports  that  he  was  physically  un- 
al)le  to  di-^charge  the  duties  of  his  office,  then  that  his  health  was  failing  rapidly  and 
still  later  that  he  had  committed  suicide.  The  report  of  his  death  proved  afterwards 
to  be  untrue  but  it  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Dowager  Etnpress 
had  caused  his  removal  by  foul  means,  and  her  career  was  widely  discussed  in  the 
press,  where  she  was  compared  to  Catherine  de  Medici  and  Lucretia  Borgia  from  the 
rapid  and  successful  way  in  which  she  had  cleared  from  her  path  all  rivals  to  her  atn- 
bition.  She  was  one  of  the  secondary  wives  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Fung.  who  died  in 
1861.  During  the  minority  of  his  successor  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
Emperor's  principal  widow  and  herself,  and  when  the  young  Emperor  in  1874  began 
to  show  an  inclination  to  be  something  more  than  a  king  in  name, he  failed  completely 
hi  the  attempt  to  assert  his  authority  and  died  soon  afterwards  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. The  imperial  throne  was  again  filled  by  a  minor  and  after  iJ'Si  when  the 
then  Dowager  Empress  met  lierdeath  also  under  suspicious  circumstances, the  present 
Dowager  Empress  became  the  sole  rider.    Even  after  the  majority  of  the  young  Eni- 

fcror  Kwang-su  in  1880.  it  is  said  that  her  influence  continued  to  direct  the  court  Li 
lung  Chang,  whose  sympathies  were  wholly  with  Russia  and  whose  policy  was  in 
general  retrogressive,  was  the  chief  minister  of  the  Dowager  Empress  On  the  other 
hand  the  Emperor  was  inchncd  to  introduce  reforms  and  profit  by  the  example  of 
western  civilization.  His  adviser  was  the  reformer  Kang-Yu-Wei.  to  whose  influ- 
ence IS  said  to  be  due  the  more  open-minded  attitude  (^f  the  Chinese  towards  forciRn 
^ade  and  internal  improvements.  Early  in  the  autunm  it  became  known  that  Li 
Hting  Chang  bad  been  reinstated  and  that  the  progressive  minister,  Kang-Yu-Wci. 
had  been  discharged.  The  secrecy  surrounding  the  doings  of  the  Giinese  court  made 
It  impossible  to  obtain  any  authentic  account  of  these  matters.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  a  reactionary  spirit  now  controlled  the  government.  The  Emperor  pub- 
hcly  announced  that  the  direction  of  affairs  would  be  entrusted  to  the  Dowager  Em- 

Kress  and  some  of  the  reforms  which  he  had  started  were  checked.  Nevertheless, 
etorc  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  signs  that  the  Empress  Dowager  herself  was 
indimng  toward  the  more  progressive  policy,  having  found  perhaps  that  the  pressure 

T/^  '^'"^  direction  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 

e    if   '  YaM-tse  valley  compri'^cs  the  six  provinces  of 

Siechuen,  Hupeh.  Hunan.  Kiangsi,  Anhui  and  Kiaiig  ?n.  with  a  population  esti- 
mated at  from  70,000.000  to  90,000.000.  .According  to  the  terms  of  the  Chinese  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  it  was  merely  stated  that  the  Chinese  government  could  not 
contemplate  in  any  event  the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  Che  Ytng-tse  valley  to  a 
torcign  power.  Outwardly  the  British  government  meicly  desired  to  prevent  that 
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fCgion  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  nation  hnt  «a  ».<.«.  i?    i-  i 

p^mi^  of  the  Ch,ncsc  government  5eemed\"Cef.fl"'si^.  T^vcn^'u^^^ 

Bntain  would  txcrcusc  a  protectorate  over  the  \^nc,  fc«  t  n       f\^ntuaii>  Urcat 

whOc  this  would  not  be  dune  ha.t^  it      uld  come       nf  f 

keeping  the  region  fron.  falling  nuo  forc.gn  hand    that  U,e  h ""ff^^"^ 

the  country  as  they  had  occupied  Egypt,  nj  order  to  kee^  o  Lr i  ^  ^  '"'I'^y 

one.  there  they  would  rcmai.    ThS'it  wU  thou^u'' wSuW^^  e^iiy' acco^^^ 

for  a  number  of  reasons.    In  the  first  p  ace  there  was  a  «;n.r,t  ^(  a;  ^.S^o'"P'«n«l 

teprovuiccs  of  the  Yang-tse  witli  the^  Pekin  governmem^   In  fac  ''tS^^ 

ported  to  be  a  movement  for  the  setting  up  of  ;^  SdeL^nd^nt  Lin^t""  "^^^  ?' 

\ang-tsc  valley  with  its  capital  at  Nankinf    One  ran J^* V"'?*'^?'"  fie 

part  of  the  viceroys  of  this  proviic?  wS^  turTi^fo^e?  of       7^?'''^"'-'^  ^  '^'^ 

tons  Kvenue  to  the  Anglo-Gcnnan  bankinl^v  n  r,^.  °''J"'a"<J  cus- 

jjovementi.  n.d    The  ^ceroyTad  ^ed  a^tS^oMlir^^^ 

l«e«B  but  seem  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  JatVonal  i  -  u  v  ^  T  I  nYli""'  i***"^ 
prtMnces  cannot  understand  the  larurincre  s.^Lnn      ^,  ^" 

pathy  between  the-  different  bri^S  of  th^^^^^^^  '^""^  '  "**J'^  ^y""" 

toward  which  China  is  tending  is  federalism  /nH^hoJ  -,   '  ^"""^  ^'^^^ 

cmments  are  more  indeoendcnt  in  thlfr  r-  ,  7  T^"  ^''^  Provincial  gov- 
Wan  Union.   iSe^SrinK  of  tl  s    n  h^'^'  r''^^  '-^'^  States  of  the 

^J^V)^''-'^^^^^^  X!o  sri^iS^^t'^^  ^""*»*>»  China,  il 
PcSrlb'JS^th'iS^^^^^  t^he  ,?faf^t  marked  by  numerous 

enmgof  these  was  in  the  provSce  of  I^^^^^^^^  foreigners.    The  .nost  threat- 

rcb«!lion.  whence  it  sorea-l  in  ^  ■  ^^'^".^-t^^'-  tormcrly  the  scat  of  th.^  l  ai-pinff 
which  had  E  pronSVm  t1  e  T-?^'''^''"^^^  "^^l^'  "^^'y      ^^'^  Triads^ 

*Ws  revolt.  Insur^t  ol  k  rebellion  .s  said  to  have  been  active  in 

pined  the  upper  hand  their  tr.rnfnh«  n  P^""^'"-  ^^''.'^n  the  reactionary  party 

•5»n  the  members  of  the  I^^it^  r  ''''''  '"j'''-'  ^^''^'^-'^  and  atSack^ 

Wnaries.  The  go  "rmncnt  ro.nml^^  nn^l  legations,  and  upon  .\nierican  mis- 
tinwd  in  "several  r  -irt'  n  thl  «Polog"-ed  for  these  outrages,  but  they  con- 

of  the  officials  who  had  sh^n    .       ,r  L^^'^'^/'^"  ^^ovc  mentioned. 

«««ted,  and  others  were  baniJiw^  ^7"l'a[I.y  with  the  reform  movement,  were 
l»<l'e5  of  Ru^M-an  BrTt^sh  cJrtfr,      ^^^^K'-aded.    It  was  found  necessary  to  land 

iries  Ihr'ite^eTto'affect  hte^^Iin^^^^  the  competition  between  foreign  concession- 
Ipatshasbeenmade  i  ^a  precS^^^^  u  ^"''^  J^^^'^S!^^.  to  recent  railway 

foncesiions  in  their  bcarine  u^Sn^tf  11^^**^'  remains  to  Tiotice  these  and  other 
"Hf.upof  the  countof  trforeCr.^;,  *^°"°n  <-hi"^  and  the  open- 

Projects  were  sane  bned  k^^^''    ^"""^  '^7  and  1898  many  new  railway 

'I'ose  already  undcmk^  n  T^'u  accomplished  toward  the  carryinir  ouTo? 
»cornVeSwt  erv^r^^^^  '^^A"T"5.<»A'«?8  the  railway  ^^..'^^^^'"P.  *?"^ 


lileage  which  was 

ay  from  Tientsin  to 


S^^lly  completed  was  very  small  "^ATl"^  °*         'he  railway  , 

f<k'n.  a  distance  of  sev/n7«  tkl^'  ^'  the  railway    ^  „ 

J"'«pectcd  that  RusSa  S  2  !^,!?*,  .  •        open  to  traffic.    In' the  fall  of  1897  it 
J^t  time  the  first  insSfnJSt  i  ?h?  ^  '       Trans-Siberian  line  in  a  few  vrars  '^A 
«;«  completed  and  unl^^^^  i"^^  ^^''^vay  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking 

»f?  connected  the  line  v  , H  i.  "     u  T^  ^^"^  ^^"""^^^y         *na<*c.    When  thc<=e  points 

^>5.  as  IS  expected,  there  will  it  v  Trans-Sibenan  line  joins  the  Chinese  rail- 
E"opc.  Foreign  capit^hts  LvJ?.  communications  between  China  and 

cessions.  It  w:f!^rcporM  '  thp  .n  ^^^"^^".'^i^^O"*  to  '•secure  r:,iIu™,Sn- 
5«Wn.ct  a  ranroad  to  ictow  |nn^//,^8«^*at  (^^  obta.iicd  the^ right 

S^^^fn?  K^ao-Chow  with  cE;,"  '^""^^  Shanghai  in  addition  to  a  raiufay 
1^  "f  '6.  '898.T^rtrrranw;v  ^  China,  writing  under  date 

long  connecting  the  canit.rnf?K''^cJ°       Russo-Chinesc  Bank  for  a  Kne 
^province  of  Chihlj    fil''f,  *;''P''=»'  Shansi  province  with  Cheng-Ting-Fu  in 

5j»  American  syidicaS!  'l^^/'-'P^P^^  a  line  from  Hankow  had  been  granted 
S^^cron  Petong^S-  L.Mf''*'^^'  orjgmally  built  to  connect  Kaiping  with 
fcl'°**l»i«h^rn"?rh..  L^'"  ^f«n<lcd  beyond  Tientsin.  The  Manchurian 
of  aggr^ndLmen^^   l^"^/"/^'  newspapers  in  connection  with  Rus- 

StT*?^*  Siberian  raiIroaT2«AS  °"  ^^e  Transbaikal  section 

•*fteSoath  UssuVJiilwav^  M*?*ru^^        *h^°"8h  Manchuria  is  to  connect 
*^  mOes.  of  iSS  nini  ^''^^ l*^"*^^  t^e've  hundred  and 

""^^  hundred  and  forty.five  miles  wiU  lie  in  Chinese 
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territory.  Thi^  railway  concession  was  the  result  of  a  convention  between  Russia 
and  China  lormcil  in  llic  .suimuc-r  ot  aiul  ihc  oltjcct  of  ihr  Russians  in  building 

this  line  is  said  to  be  not  only  the  promotion  of  trade  between  Russia  and  China,  but 
the  strengthening  of  coast  defences.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession  Russia 
is  to  buifa  the  road  at  her  own  expense  and  to  retain  control  for  thirty  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  China  may  pnrcha^c  the  litic  if  >he  wishes.  The  Hankow- Pekin  line 
mentioned  above  was  cunccded  to  a  Belgian  syndicate  in  return  for  a  loan.  The 
contract  was  signed  on  June  1898,  and  its  text  is  given  in  the  United  States  Con- 
sular Report  fur  Novcmlicr  "t  that  year.  The  railway  !->  a  lUl^ian  project,  and  its 
construction  is  to  be  under  Belgian  maiiatjement.  It  has  lon^  been  the  desire  of  the 
more  progressive  oft'icials  in  China  to  connect  Pekin  with  Canton  by  rail,  and  the 
building  of  a  line  to  Hankow,  whidi  is  half  way  between  Pekin  and  Canton,  is  a 
long  step  toward  the  realization  of  that  plan.  In  the  absence  of  funds  and  of  the 
fit  men  to  carry  out  the  work  in  China,  the  government  had  to  lonk  to  outsiders,  and 
of  foreign  nations  Belgium  seemed  the  most  suitable  because  of  its  neutrality  and 
the  improbability  of  its  using  its  advantages  for  purposes  of  conquest.  For  a  long 
time  the  Belgian  representative  carrieil  on  negotiations  at  Pekin,  and  at  la-^t  the 
contract  was  awarded.  A  Chinese  loan  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  was  negotiated 
by  the  Belgian  syndicate,  wbich  called  in  the  assistance  of  French  capitalists.  The 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  was  appointed  as  the  financial  agent.  The  rumor  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  money  was  to  be  subscribed  by  Russian  capitalistsfled  to  the  alarm  of 
the  English  and  evoked  the  protest  already  mentioned.  It  was  provided  that  the 
board  of  managers  should  be  at  least  two-thirds  French  or  Belgians  and  that  the  re- 
maining one-third  might  be  Chinese.  It  is  required  to  be  completed  by  1903,  and  its 
length  is  to  he  ^cvcn  hundred  miles,  .\mong  the  other  itnportant  railway  projects  arc 
the  continuation  of  this  line  to  Canton,  the  building  of  a  line  to  Shanghai,  to 
Soochow  and  Hangchow,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Northern  railway  to  Kirin  and 
Moukden.  In  this  last-named  project  Russia  is  to  assist  if  China  finds  it  beyond  her 
financial  strength.  Some  advance  has  been  made  r.lso  toward  the  introduction  of 
electric  railways.  In  Shanghai  bids  were  requested  in  the  summer  of  l8<>8,  for  a  line 
about  eighteen  miles  long,  based  on  the  overhead  wire  and  trolley  system,  and  a 
concession  was  to  be  given  to  a  ssrndicate.  the  franchise  running  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years,  according  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  company  to  the  city  government. 

The  Shaitsi  and  other  Concessions. — The  following  statement  is  quoted  from  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Consul  in  regard  to  the  Shansi  concession,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  the  first  concession  ever  made  by  the  imperial  government  to  a  foreign 
syndicate  of  the  right  to  open  and  work  mines,  and  build  and  operate  railways,  inde- 
pendent of  Chinese  control:  "On  the  Jist  of  May  i8r>.S,  there  were  signed,  in  the 
pre.sencc  of  the  mini-ters  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  articles  of  agreement  which  ceded 
to  the  IVkin  Syndicate.  Limited,  of  London,  the  sole  right  to  open  and  work  the 
coal  and  iron  deposit >  of  central  and  southern  Shansi  and  the  petroleum  deposits 
of  the  entire  province;  alMi,  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  all  necessary  railways 
to  main  and  trunk  fines  and  navigable  water  t  1  exporting  the  mining  pnuinctv 
This  agreement  was  si^ed  by  order  of  imperial  edict,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the 
Tsungli  Yamen  as  a  visible  sign  of  imperial  sanction  and  authority,  and  the  whole 
proceedings  v.-ere  verified  and  ratified  by  the  British  ami  Italian  ministers  to  China. 
The  signingof  this  contract  marks  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  industrial  policy 
of  China.  The  precedent  has  been  established  of  allowing  foreigners,  for  commercial 
purposes,  to  own  real  estate  in  the  interior  of  China,  open  and  operate  mines,  and 
construct  and  niaintain  railways.  There  have  been  many  so-calldi  mining  conces- 
sions granted  in  China,  but  not  one  of  them  is  worth  the  paper  it  ;  \  ritten  on.  Of 
the  radwav  concessions,  only  one— the  Belgian  Syndicate  for  the  Pekin-Hankow 
Railway — ^has  gotten  beyond  the  preliminary  stage,  and  in  none  is  the  syndicate  more 
than  the  financial  agent  of  the  Chinese.  These  railway  syndicates  have  no  voice  in  | 
the  management  and  not  too  much  security  for  their  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  j 
up  to  date  neither  the  Belgian  Syndicate  nor  any  other  syndicate  has  furnished  one  % 
cent  of  money." 

Then  follows  a  synopsis  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  according  to  which  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  the  'Syndicate  is  tO  have  control  of  the  entire  administration. 
As  to^  the  returns  to  the  Chinese  government,  it  is  provided  that  a  s  per  cent,  pro- 
ducer's tax  on  the  actual  cost  of  extracting  coal,  iron  or  other  material  shall  be  paid 
to  it  toi^f-ther  with  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  after  tlie  syndicate  ha^  received  0  . 
per  cent,  interest  and  set  aside  10  per  cent,  as  a  sinking  fund  with  which  to  repay 
capital.   As  to  the  resources  of  the  region  included  in  this  grant,  the  consul  reports:  1 
"The  province  of  Shansi  lies  to  the  west  of  Chilhli.     It  consists  of  an   interior  • 
plateau  of  3.000  feet  elevation,  more  or  less  cut  up  by  rivers.    This  plateau  is  I 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  rising  to  8.000  and  14.000  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
some  Dlaces,  these  ranges  have  been  cut  throusjh  'i\  rivers;  hut  in  all  parts  they  arc 
niggeo,  and  transportation  must  be  effected  by  pack  mules  or  camels.   In  the  eastern  * 
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portion  of  the  province,  and  running  into  the  province  of  Monan,  arc  dcpo^'its  of 
anthracite  coal.  The  western  half  has  bituminous  coal  covering  some  12,000  square 
miles  and  aU  along  the  western  boundary  are  deposits  of  petroleum.  At  many  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  coal  region  are  deposits  of  rich  iron  ore.  The  coal  strata  are 
practially  horizontal,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  feet.  They  show  wherever 
(fOsiOD  has  cut  to  a  sufficient  depth.  This  anthracite-coal  vein  is  unbroken  over  an 
ana  of  13,500  square  miles,  and  its  thickness  varies  from  25  to  50  feet,  an  average  oi 
40  feet  All  this  deposit  is  within  the  limits  of  the  concession.  There  are  thousands 
of  native  co.il  mines  now  in  operation,  and  the  coal  has  been  used  for  probably  three 
thousand  years.  The  iron  ore  is  tiow  worked  by  the  natives.  This  entire  region 
has  ken  examined  by  William  11.  Shockley.  i^iining  engineer,  and  Charles  D.  Janu;- 
w,  civil  engineer,  both  Americans  and  in  the  employ  of  the  syndicate.  There  is 
probaUy  no  coal  field  known  in  the  world  that  can  compare  with  this  of  Shansi, 
cither  in  quality  or  quantity  of  coal  or  the  possibility  of  cheap  production. 

"In  addition  to  the  concession  in  Shansi,  there  was  signed  on  the  21st  of  June  an 
identical  agreement  c^i'mg  t-i  the  F\kin  Syndicate  all  of  lliat  portion  of  llonan 
north  of  the  Yellow  river  (about  10,000  square  miles)  and  another  agreement  by 
die  tenm  of  which  all  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Honan  south  of  the  Yellow  river 
is  ceded  to  the  SjTidicate  as  soon  as  work  is  begun  on  the  .Shani^i  conce^'^ion.  The 
total  area  of  these  concessions  is  71,000  square  miles,  equal  to  England  and  Scot- 
land." 

ChitHAL.    See  IvRrv  (paragraphs  on  History). 

^  CHOATE,  Joseph  Hodges,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  New  York  bar.  was  born 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1832;  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1852.  and  after  passing 
two  years  in  the  Law  School  of  that  institution  and  a  year  in  a  Boston  law  office  he 
was  admitted  to  the  .Mas.sachusctts  bar,  1855.  The  ne.xi  year  he  came  to  New  York 
City  and  has  lived  there  since  that  time.  After  a  year  passed  with  Scudder  and 
Carter,  he  entered  the  ofiice  of  Butler,  Evarts  and  Southmayd.  and  in  1859 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  and  Choate ;  he  soon  became  well 
Iraown  in  the  profession.  The  present  law  firm  is  Evarts,  Choate  and  Beaman.  From 
1865,  Mr.  Choate  has  been  connected  with  many  of  the  ino>t  inipurtant  cases  tried  in 
Knv  York;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  invesiigatiim  of  the  case  nf  (Jen.  Fitz 
John  Porter,  the  Tweed  ring  prosecution,  the  Tildcn  will  contest,  the  controversy 
over  tlic  fortune  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  the  Chinese  Excluston  Act.  the  suit  of 
wid Stuart  y<.  Collis  P.  fluntinglon,  the  Bchrins?  Sea  fli^putr.  ihc  arguments  on  the 
wnstittttionality  of  an  income  tax,  the  case  of  Laifllaw  against  Russell  Sage.  Mr, 
Choile  has  never  before  held  public  office,  but  hi';  political  career  began  when  he  took 
the  ^ttimp  for  John  C.  Fremont  in  1856.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  in 
gaieral  cjjposcd  machine  management  and  on  this  account  has  frequently  been  at  odds 
wiw  ihc  leader-.  He  v.as  president  of  the  New  York  State  constitutional  conven- 
OOB  in  i8q4,  and  two  years  later  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  lie 
|«S  Wesident  of  the  New  England  Society,  1867-71,  of  the  Union  League  Gub.  of 
£*  o  f'^y-  '^73-77.  and  of  the  Harvard  Club,  1874-78.  Toward  the  dose  of 
« year  1898  Mr.  Choate's  appointment  as  successor  to  Mr.  John  Hay.  as  ambassador 
T^'^urtof  St.  James  was  strongly  advocated.  He  is  recognized  a>  a  man  of  up- 
npt  character  and  unusual  ability  and  his  appointment  met  with  general  approval. 
CHOLSaA.  See  Public  Health. 

CHOSEH  FRIENDS,  Ordf4{  of,  a  fraternal  society,  dating  fmni  1879,  with  two 


CHBISTADELPHIANS,  The.  The  report  of  this  sect  for  1898  gives  63  churches 
rxn'~  showinff  an  increase  over  1890. 

of  th  (?^^  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE,  formed  in  1897  by  the  union 
neUiristian  Alliance  and  the  International  Missionary  Alliance;  the  objects  are 
esD^rl' *  deeper  and  higher  Christian  life,  and  the  work  of  evangelization 
j^aatiy  among  the  neglected  classes."    The  receipts  for  1807.  were  $262,000.  Mis- 
Scn*T  *Tc*"*     Arabia,  India.  Thibet,  China.  Palestine.  Japan,  the  Congo,  the 

Chbt"       '^'^  Amerir.i     It-  orcran  is  the  Cktittian  Missionary  Alliance. 
'2  ^  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,   was   orf:nni;'ed    in   Chicago,  February 

i^Yd'  Among  Its  beliefs  is  triune  baptism.  Tlie  chur\  b  has  20  elders.  6  evangel- 
Witt.  9il^°"'^^ *"  India.  3  deaconess  mi->ionaries  in  .America,  il  dea- 
bvTwn  ''"^general  overseer,  the  Rev.  John  Alexander  Dowic.  Congregations 
traiL  '  "^^^'''s^ed  in  France.  England.  India.  British  Columbia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
Indiana  T  .   ^'  Michigan,  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 

Itm;^  e-      Stventies,  under  the  leadership  of  elders  and  evangelists,  and  Zion 
acvcnties  liave  been  orguised.  There  were  3,000  baptisms  dtiring  the  yew 


o  A.  .1  r  tWe  are  about  200  meeting-places  and  about  14,000  members. 
i8p8.  A^t^f^i'^^H^^^^'^  it"c  bcaV  Sablished  liTwiSms  places,  and  about  750.000 
DtW  Healing  Hona^  I  as c  circulated.   The  fittest  report  of  the  corn- 

copies  of  ^f'''\'^tfJJ^iC^^  hat  the  Chr..l.an  Catholic^  have  in  the  U.  S.  17  in^ti- 
tmionrof  higt^SSiJ^rwith  152  tead^ers.  1,445  students,  and  endowment  funds  m 

cmiSTIAN  COITNBCTION,  or  Christians  (seceding  Mcttu^sts).  At  the 
CllKi6>ii.A«  ^^^^  '  .       .  J        Christian  Church,  South,  was  con- 

Quadremual  mectrng  oM^^^^^  were  mad^  for  nuss^     work  amonk  the  Armenians.  . 
sununatcHl      V"^"^?*"*^"^;  ^^^^       church  building  and  generous  m  missionary 
The  Cl-u^uan  Connection  wa^  comrnunicants  of  the 

C^nS  Cituich;;.  'siulh 'makmg  a  Stal  of  1.598  churches.  1.453  ministers  and  124.-  ^ 
^  communicants. 

OHBISTIAir  BNPBAVOB.  See  Unotd  Sooetv  of  Chmstian  Endeavor. 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENTISTS  (more  properly  called  the  Church  of  Christ  Sden  . 

out  be  -ngved  by  ^^^^^^^^^     I  'M  U  em  m      it^per'^nfaUending^he  churches  ^ 

established  in  Boston  and  an  intermtmnal  board  «f J.^f  "^^^'P  O^^^Wate 
insisting  of  II  residents  of  the  United  States,  which  gives  an  »=^The 
SbHc  kSures  ;  and  a  new  periodical,  the  C7.ru/um  Smucc  Journal  ^vas  begim^  The 
SSm^r  of  churclics  in  1898  was  415,  of  ministers  10.000  (an  increase  of  6.50O  over  . 

1897).  and  coniinuuicants  70.000  as  against  40,000  »" v  .rL-  Titv  three  of  which 
There  are  six  regularly  organi:'cd  churches  in  New  \  ork  ^'ty\  'li  .r^'"!  r. 

kddition  10  books  and  pamphlet..  Us.k  ;  Tin-  i  l,r,stu,n  Snenc,  M«nMy  ' « 

r£w>M<n  Vrinttt  Wtcklv  and  tic  (.hrisihin  ^,uiir,-  HiMc  Lessons.    BcMacs  i»  . 
ch^^    ^?r?^rc  n  Su^cla%hools.  which  form  the  beginnings  of  new  organ  a- 
tions.  and  85  public  Christian  Science  readtng-rooms  in  various  ^j^.es^  Tlu  grovun 
of  &e  Chrfst&in  Science  movenicnt  has  been  great  m  England,  Gennany,  Italy. 
France.  Norway.  Sweden,  South  Africa,  and  Japan.  .  ^^i^ 

Towards  rtie'Jnd  of  1858  mtich  publicity  was  given  to  ^^^^^ChnsUan  S.Knt^^^^^^ 
in  England  and  in  America:  in  the  former  on  accoum  of  the  «M«ccessfu^  tream  m 
and  death  of  the  noted  journalist.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  («i^^  v.)  Y^'f;^^  ^J^f";;^. 
Scientist  attendants  were  subsequently  prosecuted  by  law  on  ^^^^^  .^J^^^^Se  "J'  "g^^ 
slaughter,  a  coroner's  jury  bringfng  in  a  verdict  declaring  the  ^'^^''^X^^^' /J'^  ; 
Lyon  and  Mrs.  Athalie  Mills,  criminally  responsible  for  Mr.  F'-*^de"^4,  a  ^ 

In  America  cases  like  the  following  have  been  numerous:    In  J^^^^^raa,  VVasn.^  , 
leader  of  the  Christian  Scientist  Church  died  of  acute  pneumonia  ^  .^"^^ 
medical  attendance  and  having  entrusted  the  treatment  of  ^^'^  jl'^^^^^'^/^^.t  grai 
of  a  woman  in  Savannah.  111.,  in  who<o  power  to  cure  him  f^^n  over  th^^^^^ 
distance  he  firmly  believed.    In  Cincinnati  a  man  died  of  ^VPho  d  fever  re  us.ng^ 
assistance  except  the  prayers  and  asseverations  of  1"%  Christian  Sc,^^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  "healer-  was  held  for  manslaughter,  but  a  decision  of  the  co^rt  ot  common  P 
held  that  the  riles  performed  were  in  nature  religious  an<*,"^l 'medicine, 
fore  not  subject  to  the  State  law  regarding  registration  of  al  who  P  for 
In  the  same  city,  however,  a  month  later,  a  Christian  Scientist  healer  was  mm 
violating  this  Sine  law.   In  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  woman  died  of,  burns  for  which  sue 
would  do  nothing  that  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Christian  bcientJStS. 

The  Christian  Scientists  say.  however,  that  undue  attention  has  Oeen  pvcn  w 
unsuccessful  cases  which  occur  indeed  in  the  practice  of  even  the  mo^t  J;'^'''';" 
cal  practitioners ;  and  they  claim  that  70  per  cent  of  the  <»ses  undertaken  Dyir^^^^^^^ 
cured.   Their  practices  should  not  be  confused  with  the  so-called  mmd  cure,  »• 
care"  or  with  the  use,  as  therapeutic  agent,  of  Hypnotism  (q.  v. ) . 

CHRISTIAN  UNION  CHTTRCHES,  are  composed  of  the  Christian, Connection 
(q.  v.).  and  the  Christian  Church  South,  the  latter  consisting  of  102  in«'5«!^'',gS 
Surches.  and  16,500  members.  The  driatian  Union  Church  report?  for 
183  ministers.  204  churches,  and  18,2x4  members.  The  Disaples  of  Christ  ^• 
also  call  themselves  Christians. 

CHUBCH    TEMPEHANCE    LEGION,  under  the  supervision  ^^^^^J^^rL. 
Temperance  Society  (q.  v).  consists  of  the  Knights  of  Temperance  Young 
sadcrs,  and  Veteran  Knights,  lu  object  is  to  encourage  temperance  among  Doys  •»» 
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Chwroh  TemperanM  L«gloa 

nea  President,  Col.  B.  F.  Watson;  secretary.  Rev.  Melville  K-  Bailey;  hcad- 
qoarters  the  Church  Mission  House,  New  York.  The  Womens'  Auxtliary  consists  of 
Mrs  George  S.  Bowdom,  jwesident;  Mrs.  Irving  Grinnell,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
diaries  Townsend,  treasurer;  and  Miss  H.  D.  FeiTowes,  and  Miss  H.  K.  Graham. 

>tcrcl.irics. 

CEUACB  TBITPRRANCE  SOCIETY,  organized  in  1881,  within  the  P.  £. 
Church,  admits  those  who  use  liquor  in  moderation  as  well  as  those  who  abstain.  Its 

motives  arc  to  encourage  temperance  in  the  young,  to  rescue  drunkards,  to  restrict 
the  saloons  by  kgi>iation,  and  to  establish  reading-rooms,  coffee-liuuhc.^,  wurking- 
mcn'j  dubs.  etc.  Officers  (1899):  President,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D.,  Bi.sliop  of 
Conaecticut;  vice-president,  sixty  bishops;  chairman,  Rt.  Rev.  VV.  C.  Doanc,  D.  D., 
Bidwp  of  Albany,  vicenJiaimian,  Rev.  C.  De  W.  Bridgcman,  D.  D.,  treasurer,  Irv- 
ing Grinnell ;  general  secretary,  Robert  Graham.  See  the  article  CavBca  TnunMr 
AXC£  Legion. 

€1VIL  EVOINEEBS,  Amkrican  SoasTY  or,  founded  in  1852,  has  2,117  members. 
The  meetings  are  held  monthly  at  the  society's  home  220  W.  Fifty-Seventh  streeti 
New  York.  President,  Alphonse  Fteley ;  secretary,  Charles  Warren  Hunt 

CLAIBVOTANCB.  See  Psychical  Resbasch,  Society  foil 

CLABE,  L-XTiMf  K,  English  electrician  and  inventor,  was  born  at  Great  Marlow, 
March  10,  1822,  and  died  October  30,  1898.  Among  his  many  inventions  may  be 
mcnuoned  the  following:  The  double  bell  insulators  for  telegraph  wires 
aad  the  device  for  protecting  steel  telegraph  cable,  both  now  in  general  use; 
the  pnenmatic  system  for  transmitting  telegrams  through  pipes ;  Clark's  Stand- 
ard Cc!!.  In  1S61  he  proposed  the  names  and  the  system  of  volts,  ohms, 
krads,  etc..  now  generally  adopted.  As  a  partner  of  Messrs.  Fordc  antl  Taylor 
he  superintended  the  laying  of  more  than  100,000  miles  of  submarine  telegraphic  cable 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  foeitb  president  of  the  Inslitate  of  Electrical  Engineers,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  of  the  Roya!  Astronomical  Society,  and  a  chevalier  in  the  Legion 
dllonneur.  He  was  partner  in  a  large  hydraulic  engineering  firm.  His  published 
wrr.ingi  include:  A  Description  of  the  BritatDiia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges 
[i^MtJ ;  A  Treatise  on  Electncal  Measurtmint  (1868)  ;  with  Sabine,  EUctrical  Tables 
mFomMlae  (1871) ;  DkHonary  of  Eltelrieai  Measures  (1891). 

OIiAWrR,  Mrs.  Mahv  Victoria  Cowdek,  the  well  known  Shakespearean  com- 

wntator.  died  in  Genoa,  Italy,  J  nin  iry  12,  iSof'  Rorn  in  June  1809,  she  was  one  of 
fte  very  few  remaining  links  that  joined  the  -ocial  and  literary  life  of  the  last  part 
of  the  century  to  that  of  the  earlier  part  which  was  marked  by  such  a  galaxy  of 
Kteranr  lights.  Daughter  of  a  musician  and  publisher,  wife  of  an  author,  and 
tn«w  of  sornc  of  England's  greatest  writers,  she  seems  to  have  gathered  up  and  re- 
Btticd  both  the  wise  brilliancy  and  the  wise  kindliness  which  devotion  to  literature 
■M  Sit  alone  can  give. 

The  enormously  increased  use  of  this  material,  has  led  many  State 
•  ^°  publish  special  reports  on  the  deposits  of  clay  within  tiieir 

"•"■Mnes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  one  issued  by  the  State  College  of 
rtnn^ylvania,  and  treating  of  tlic  fireclays  of  the  Slate:  a  second  one  on  the  clays 
W  .\orth  Carolina  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Geological  Survey,  and  a  third  on  the 
oaro  northwestern  Indiana, 
ibc  Utest  statistics  are  those  for  1897  which  give  the  production  as  follows: 

Common  Bricks   $26,353,904 

Pressed  Bncks   3,93l.3j6 

Pavmg  Bricks   3.S82.037 

rircbncks   4/194,704 

Drain  Tile    2.623,305 

Sewer  Pipe   4,069,534 

Terra  Cotta   1,701,422 

nSl' tm"^   1.979.259 

5SL,^''<^   1.026.398 

  1,413.835 

*^   9b4S0.8s9 


^jrao  HOUSE.  See  United  States. 

of  Kinp.^n'rll°^*-^*^-  Vincent,  archbishop  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  u.uvc»« 

Ha.  W«te!f  J         ^'^^^      Kingston.  Februarv  28,1898.    Hr  was  born  in  Dnnpar- 
wwenord,  Ireland.  September  18,  i8i8;  came  to  Canada  in  1880  as  bishop  of 


60,911,641 

diocese 
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Cleuy  Iq8 

Kingston  and  was  made  archbishop  in  March  1889.   The  Liberal  sctUement  of  the 
Manitoba  scliooi  question  was  vigorously  opposed  by  him. 

CLEMENCEAU,  Dr.  Georges,  a  well-known  French  Radical  politician  and  jour- 
nalist nrominrnt  in  1898  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case  (See  France,  para- 
arauhs  un  History  J,  was  born  in  1841-  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  forciUe 
articles  in  the  Aurorc,  demanding  rcviMun  of  the  Dreyius  case,  and  appeared  in  the 
trial  on  the  side  of  Zola.  One  oi  his  articles  on  the  trial  led  to  a  duel  between  bun 
and  .M.  Drumont.  of  the  Libre  Parole,  in  which  neither  combaUnt  was  mjored. 

CLIMATOLOOICAL  ASSOCIATION.  AMERICAN,  organized  in  New  York. 
September  1883,  for  the  study  of  diseases  of   the  respiratory  organs  togcilicr 
with  the  influence  of  climate  thereon.   Next  annual  meeUng  m  New;  \ork  City,  in 
May  1899.   President,  Beverly  Robinson,  M.  D.;  secretary,  Guy  Hinsdale,  M.  D..  J 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ' 

COAL.  TIic  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  was:  1897,  aoo,2S9W4 
short  tons ;  1898,  j(xS,y5J.502  short  tons.  This  shows  an  increase  of  4-3  per  cent,  and 
is  the  greatest  production  known  in  the  United  btates.  f  he  advance  was  due  chiefly 
to  an  increased  production  of  bituminous  coal,  as  the  anthracite  output  rcnuined 
about  th<-  sime.  Pennsylvania  was  not  only  the  largest  producer  gf  anthfacUe,  but 
furnished  more  than  half  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  m  1898.  ^ 
second  in  the  list  of  coal-producing  States,  but  was  somewhat  crowded  by  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  the  latter  being  third,  becoming  not  only  an  iinporiant  producer  but 
also  a  successful  competitor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  both  in  the  Chicago  market 
and  also  in  the  Great  Lakes  trade.  The  recent  explorations  of  the  United  States  U«o- 
losical  Survcy.have  developed  beds  of  coal  at  numerous  localities  in  Alaska, but  com- 

ElSativcly  few  of  them  are  being  worked.    During  1898,  several  hundred  tons  of  3 
ituminous  coal  were  mined  on  Admiralty  Island,  but  besides  this  litUe  more  than 
exploitation  work  had  been  done.    The  Kansas  University  Geological  survey  has  just 
issued  a  report  on  the  coal  of  that  State,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  coal- 
bearing  formations  underlie  nearly  a  fourth  of  Kansas.   The  western  limit  ot  tms 
area  is  detinahle  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  State  2$  miles 
northwest  of  the  Missouri  river,  southwest  to  the  southern  boundary,  at  a  poim 
12s  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  line.    The  coal  bearing  strata  are  from  2,ax)  to  2^00 
ft  thick,  this  latter  thickness  being  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  btate.  m 
best  coal  beds  are  found  in  the  Cherokee  shale,  and  the  belt  of  these  extends  from 
the  Weir-Pittsburg  locality  to  Fort  Scott,  and  thence  to  Leavenwortft.  ineqaaiwy 
of  Kansas  coal  is  considered  superior  to  much  that  is  found  further  west  and  ttie 
total  output  for  1898.  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  4,000,000  tons.    W^t  Virgmia  is 
becoming  an  important  competitor  with  Pennsylvania  in  the  coal  markets^ana  ourmg 
1898.  its  influence  has  been  felt,  much  of  the  output  having  been  sent  to  Chicago,  ana 
also  for  shipment  on  the  Great  Lakes.    Much  West  Virginia  coal  was  used  by  tne 
United  States  fleet  during  the  recent  war.  that  from  the  New  River  and  Pocohontai 
fields,  being  considered  especially  desirable,  owing  to  its  low  amount  of  ash  ana  J"  • 
phur,  high  percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  incapable  of  spontanwus 
combustion.   The  export  trade  in  coal  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1898  amounted  to 
3,782.671  tons,  most  of  this  going  to  Canada  and  South  America.   The  imports  were 
1,076.888  tons,  and  included  mostly  shipments  from  Australia  to  Califorma.   An  im- 
portant  development  in  the  coke  trade  has  been  the  incrcasmg  use  Of  by-product  COKe 
ovens,  and  the  tendency  of  many  iron  works  to  coke  their  own  coal. 

COCHIN  CHINA  is  the  name  applied  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Indo- 
China  and  loosely  identified  with  the  former  empire  of  Anam  (q.  v.).   The  pr^" 
use  of  the  term,  however,  applies  to  what  is  properly  called  Lower  Cochin  Lmna 
which  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  I"do-Ln ma 
peninsula  and  stretches  from  Cambodia  and  Anam  on  the  N.  N.  L.  to  tne  v.n"w 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam.    The  area  is  generally  given  at  something  over  23,ow 
square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  estimates  of  1897  w.as  -•°34-4.->3- 
whom  the  Anamitcs  were  the  chief  clement,  but  there  were  also  *-">"«f2i  ^^"l" u 
dians.  Malays,  and  Malabanaiis.    The  French  settlers  numbered  4;335.    Alie  peopic 
are  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  chief  crop  is  rice,  of  which  a  great  Q"*""^ 
is  regularly  exported  to  China,  Java  and  Europe.   Other  articles  oi  export  are 
cotton,  hides,  fish,  pepper  and  copra.  There  has  been  considerable  propcs  .    ' ,  J"' 
years  under  the  French  administration.    Post-offices  have  been  established,  rai*7^ 
and  telegraph  lines  constructed  and  the  work  of  education  carried  on 
Along  with  Anam.  Cambodia  and  Tonquin  it  forms  French  Indo-China.  See 
Cbika.  . 

COCHRANE,  General  John,  New  York  lawyer  and  politician,  died  in  New  Yortc 
Gty.  February  7. 18^-  was  bom  at  Palestine,  New  York,  August  27.  181^  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1811  and  three  years  later  was  a**"^'^****  .^v,  Jl 
bar ;  he  was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  1853-57.  and  from  the  latter  oaw  w 
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1861  rnresented  the  Sixth  district  in  Conjrress    in  n- 
F.r.L'^itcd  State.  Chasseurs,  bc^^^^ 

351  account  of  ill  health  r,?!rJL'^'L^' in 


presidency  Horace  Greeley,  whom  G^ncJa"  Coch™""-'''  nominated  for  th? 

5anK- v,ar  !,c  uas  made  president  of  The  New  VoA^U'^^^^^  supported;  in  he 
ten,porar>  refrcmenl  of  Mayor  Hall,  at  X  time  of  th   r  i>uring  he 

mayor  of  the  aty.  He  was  a  Republ  can  memlTer  nf  L   J '"i.'^  he  actSl  as 

buuhe  next  year  returned  to  TammanrHXand  wim-^a^^'^u^*  Aldermen  in  ,88i 
CMHAOE.  See  Uniteb  States  and  the  art  H  7^  *  t'^*^  ^ocicty^^ 

OOnrs,  Vali/e  of  Foreigv    Th.  f  I  "  °"  ^^'■^'^  countries. 

valuations  of 

o»«naes;  and,  2nd,  in  the  case  of  countries  J  t'h  fi   ?  countries  with  fixed 

of  the  latter  fro«~Sa%^\^^  fS"  o  jLu^^^'l^^S^-^^^^^ 


Gold 

OtH&nAtStnr 
Gold. 

British  North  AnerkMi 

uuui). 

 •••••.»..,,,,, 


SSS: 


••••••(••••ti 




'  

'•*  


""^2  *"•"••"•• 
•••••«».,,.,.,„,, 

....do.  .„..,..., 

Gold  and  sliver 


a^^'*"  


Oolon.. 

do.. 


Blhj 


 , 


 I  Crown 

....00..,,,,.,.., 


uCiia  

iHligiy„'y  


>. ..do  

Mandsnvw 

Qfl*a  

•••do  

Gold  and  silver 

...do., 
•  ••do.. 


Gold 

do 


Pound  (100  pla»I 
ters). 

Uufc  

^•*M>  


••....••• 


ftfark   

Pound  storlliig 

Dnichma  


Gourde , 
I'iia.... 


Yon  ,.. 
Dollar. 


Gold  and  «,lver 


1.00 


.46,5 


.se,6 

.38.8 
4.M,3 


.10.3 
.19,3 

jn.8 

4.80,64 

.10,3  ' 

.OG,.S 
.19,3 

.49,8 

1.00 
.40,2 

1.01,4 

i.oe 

.61^ 


and  divlalong. 
Ooid-20  crowns  (LfSUh 

10  crowns. 
Gold-10  and  20  franc  nieflM* 
nJ^'YT^  francs. 

l^^I^  and  30  mllreisj  sU- 
-  J,  1  and  »  mllwSL 


^^<MM?°^°  (tl-2B). doubloon 
iyK- condor  ($7.30): 
ri  i"J'''S'^l««<>  and  dlvlsToiiR. 

Gold-doubloon  (fi.01.7):  atl- 
ver-ne«>(flO  center' 

Oold-.10.  aO,  60.  and  100  piaa. 
ters;  sllver-l,  «,  Mb£uO 
plasters.  ^  "™* 

Gold- in  nnd  20  marka  inm 

francs;  silver— 6  franca. 
«od^5,10,and20nmrk^ 
llbf^'T;!'^',^  'I''"od  .stor- 

Oold-6.  10.  20.  «,  ana  iflo  ii-e . 
<»<»W-I,«.«.Mwid»y«i. 


aUvor-l,  1 


Gold- 10  floritiH- 
and  I'i  tloriiis.' 
Gold— S:.'  (?2.(e  7) 

Rom"/-    «        10  milreis  . 
Gold-Imperial  (|7.71.8)  and  i 

*,  and  1  ruble.  *• 

P^^tf^.T*^- 

Oo  d -10  and  crowns. 
aold-5.    10.   20.   f/i  and  100 

Gold-a,.  .,0.  liil,  2«/r),  and  .VW 
plastors. 

i^^'f^^  silver -peso  and 

GoId-«.  la  SO,  SO  and  100  boli- 
vars; sUver-6  boUvan. 
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B.— Coimfrin  wilh  ^tuaHng  currencies. 


Countries. 


Bolivia  

Ceuual  Amarlca . 


( 


Mouetary  uaiu 


Ooloiiil4ik««*«»«    *•••■•■«••»«•  §«•••••••• 

EoiiadO'T** ■••«*••«  •■•■•«••«■• 
India  

Persia  

Pmv  


SilTer  boUvlaao 
Silver  peso   .  . . 

Amoy  tael  

Canton  tMel  

C'lu"f<M>  tael  

Cliinkiaiit;  taoL 

Fiicliau  tael  

ilaikvviui  tael  .. 

Hankiiu  tael  

N iiiirixj  trtol  

Niufli wuiiir  taol. 

Sli;u»t:hai  taol  

Swaltiw  tael  

Takiui  UU'l  

TieuUlD  tael  

Silver  peso  

....  do  «•»••««««•»• 

silver  runes  

Silver  doUar  

tUlver  kraa...... 

SUTsr  aoL  


Jan.]. 

i  iinilt 

J  uiy  1. 

fO.42.4 

fO.40.0 

$0  41,»' 

.41,4 

.40,9 

.41,s 

.66,2 

.67.6 

.66 

.67.4 

.65,5 

.63.3 

.04.ti  ! 

.88,11 

.04,0 

.tio  1 

.(33,4 

.61,J 

.(i2,"> 

.(J»,7 

.67.;j 

.(5H.8  ! 

.64.1 

.61.9 

.63.2 

.64.3 
.(IT).!" 

.63 

.(12 

.63,4 

.0(1.4 

.61.7 

.61.1 

.62.4 

M 

.65,6 

.68 

.66,4 

.64,1 

.66,6 

.4i*,4 

.40.« 

.41,8 

.42,4 

.4u.e 

.41,» 

.30.1 

.19.1 

.19.1> 

.46 

.44.4 

.4,'>,4 

Mfi 

j07^ 

.«,7 

.40$ 

Atfi 

Octl. 


JsilL 


80.4.1.6 

.4;(,i> 
.70,6 
.7U,4 

.67..i 

.(Kt 

.«vf).:i 

.71.^ 

.66 

.fi7.P 

.06;i 

.64,5 

.66,2 

.Tl 

.66.4 

.43,6 

.43.6 

.It).: 

.47.4 

.US 

.4il,< 


{0.43^ 
.43J» 
.71 
.JW 

.67.9 

,w.,.i 
M* 

.71,4 
.t>,i» 
.4:<.9 
.4a.5( 

.c; 

AM 


OOLIiEOE  SETTLEMENTS.  The  college  settlement  movement  owed  its  origin 
to  tlir  tcnching  of  men  like  Kingslcy,  Kuskin.  and  Greene,  and  to  the  practical  work 
of  Ldwarii  Denison  and  Arnold  Toynbec  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  It  soon  sprca  l 
to  America,  where  the  college  settlement  in  New  York  City,  and  Hull  House  in  Chi- 
cago were  opened  in  1889.  It  was  rei)ortcd  in  1898  that  there  were  some  fifty  settle- 
ments in  Great  Britain,  and  over  eighty  in  the  United  States.  The  aims  of  the  set- 
tlement are  to  become  the  centre  of  a  '^ocial  life  in  its  neighborhood  with  a  view  tp  >ts 
improvement  and  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  social  and  industrial  problems  in  cttics. 
There  has  been  formed  in  the  United  States  a  College  Settlements  Associati(in  having 
for  its  aim  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  settlements.  A  small  subscription  lee 
entitles  persons  to  membership.  In  i8y8  the  association  had  chapters  at  WelleMey, 
Smith,  Vassar.  Brvn  Mawr,  Radcliifc,  Wells,  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institution,  Cor- 
nell, Elmira.  the  VVomen's  College  of  Baltimore,  and  Barnard  College.  It  has  sup- 
ported the  College  Settlement  in  New  York,  the  St.  Mar>'s  Street  Settlement  m 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Dcnison  House  in  Boston.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  cftorts  tor 
social  improvement  on  the  part  of  coUcgc-brcd  women.  Its  central  organization  con- 
sists of  an  electoral  board,  the  president  of  which  in  1898-09  was  Miss  Vida  Scudder, 
and  the  secretary.  Mis?  Su^nn  G  Walktr.  Fiske  Hall.  Barnard  College,  New  York 
City.  The  immediate  administratmn  of  the  settlements  is  in  the  hands  of  local  *** 
ecutive  committees,  each  settlement  being  presided  over  by  a  head-worker.  The  New 
York  College  Settlement  is  in  Rivington  street  where  there  is  a  large  foreign  pop"'^' 
tion  consisting  largely  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  and  the  neighborhood  is  crowded 
and  ill-built.  The  work  of  this  settlement  includes,  ist,  efforts  to  supply  a  w'J^ 
some  kind  of  social  entertainment  through  the  organization  of  various  clubs  wmClI 
are  connected  with  the  hou^o  and  at  which  are  given  lectures  musical  recita  s.  and 
other  entertainments:  2nd,  educational  work,  including  a  kindergarten,  a  small  vaca- 
tion school,  a  library  and  course  of  lectures ;  3d.  industrial  work,  incltiding  instruction 
in  cooking,  sewing,  and  elementary  carpentering;  4th.  artistic  work  including 
drawing,  and  clay  modelling;  5th.  economic  work,  including  instruction  in  political 
economv.  Besides  this,  the  settlement  maintains  a  suramer  home  which,  during  tne 
season  beginning  June  9th,  and  closing  S^ember  10,  iSgB.  was  visited  by  232  per- 
sons. . 

The  Philadelphia  settlement  was  f^rst  established  in  St.  Mary's  street,  the  name  ot 
which  was  subsequently  changed  to  Rodman  street.  A  cottage  near  West  Chester 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  settlement.  Situated  in  an  ill-built,  overcrowdea 
quarter,  with  bad  ~^anitar>'  condition,  the  settlement  attempted  to  introduce  improve- 
ments. It  favored  the  establishment  of  small  parks,  and  in  1895  a  number  of  buildings 
were  torn  down,  resulting  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  neighborhood.  1"' 
number  of  worker*?  has  greatly  incrcn'^cd  and  lecture^,  classes,  rlnb';,  etc.  are  main- 
tained. The  settlement  has  become  a  gathering  place  for  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood.  . 
,  Deniaon  House,  91  and  03  Tyler  street,  Boston,  is  situated  in  a  district  wholly  du* 
ferent  in  character  from  those  in  which  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  settlemeuM 
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me  located.  The  neighborhood  docs  not  contain  anv  law  t  t. 

tat  comprises  for  the  most  part  wage-earnerriivfn/Sr         ^      '''^  "-'''y  POOr. 

tbeitfore  said  to  offer  a  good  opportunity  fo^  thl  SL^   f^  S"»^itions.  It 

Veindastrial  workers.  The  setSSw  Ls  orSnnil.^^  ?V'''  conditions  of  the  aver! 

prden  work,  and  has  been  su^*ceS"bo^  .n     "  work  of^'edS^/S?  ^^'^'^ 

providnig  proper  .ocial  pleasures  for  the  oeoolc  of  thl^ii^Ki,  that  of 

work  for  the  children  is  divided  into  thi  kindcrMfSS  ^J^i''^^'"''^''^   ^''^  educational 

ment  including  classes  in  clay  mode  ling  "  ocTw^^^^^  a  primary  depart- 

unced  department,  ^clttding^asses  1^0 Ven  ring  ^^^^  ^"f 

at  day  modelhng,  sewing  and  singing  "^'""^^  study,  color  work,  dvzy,- 

■^^^^^^n^^Xln^^^  in  the  United  States 

tlcmenis  AssociaUon.  bibliography  compiled  for  the  College  Set- 

wg'  ,  lil,;  riie  Forward  iMovcmtnt  ^f™!^!./^  ^  aeniement),  80  Elm  street,  Chi- 
Sangarnon  street.  CliicaVo   H."  en Sii^Ifc  Epworth  House),  210  South 

869Thirty-third  ciurt!M  House wf^u"^  ^'^"''^  Church  Cl2<io) 

School  S^pt,,t  InSa?t?e?t°"chica«^^ 
n««,  270   Maxwell    street,    Cliicajro     1 11       ffll J"' ir ^X""*^"  Scttle- 
tfcment  (Seventh  Day  Adventists'  S^Hjii  \r-   •  Missionary    College  Set- 

tle), r926  Wabash  avenue  Si^-^  Tr/  x-  ^'ss'onary  and  Benevolent  Associa- 
«r«t,  Chicago.  Ill    Northw;^^^^^^  Neighborhood  House,  isso  SixSr-nkth 

Cfiago,  III.!  Univ;r*^?y  of  Chic"  ^'^"^''^^'^r*^'       West  cicagJlvJJSS 

The  Delano  Settlement  corner  S.^      .T^^  ^^^''^^^^  ^^'^""e,  Chi^  iff^ 

6«^-B««l««jr  School.  con»r  North  Fim  «<!  R,Wvi<,„  k,„,^,  j-ity, 

Sha«  mut  avcnnc  Boston  M?>.  •  s  !  Linco  n 

Sixtv lu^'^^y-'oorth  street  NJrJ'  vL  V    xt  '"Vr  •  .  =  ^'"'ty  Church  Settlement, 

^'^mnth  street.  New  yo^?N^^^  N.  Y. ;  Association  House,  250  We^ 

*^ond  street  New  York  N  Y    n;/  "'^"-^^  Settlement.  355  East  Twcnty- 

£nn?)>^'^'  V  :  Colleee  ^  T^'  Settlement  House,  329  East  Eighty-fourth 
>?^muniK.  House  (Th^  p  '^^^  ^^^V'''"'"'"^-     Rivmgton  street.  New  York  N  Y  • 

4^'^^  street* N^;'%?k.N: 

<tt  wii^T^^''*'^^"f.  417  E^s  Tii!!  %t  R'ver.  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Crncc 

<«WettForty-sixth%LSrNli'Yori^jJ^^^^  York  N,  Y  ;  Hartley  House, 

«cw  York,  N.  Y.;  Normal  College  Alumiue  House,  44^ 
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East  Seventy-second  street,  New  York,  N.  V  :  Tlu  Nurses"  Settlements,  265  Henry 
street,  279  East  Broadway,  and  312  En^t  Scvcniy-tightli  street.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
The  Pheips  Settlement,  314-316  East  Thirty-fifth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Union 
Seminary  Settlement,  237  East  One-Hundred  and  Fourth  street.  New  York..  M.  Y.; 
The  University  Settlement.  a6  Delancy  street,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. ;  YotinR  Women's 
Settlement,  163  Avenue  B,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina. — Log  Cabin  Settlement,  Grace  Pbst-Office,  Buncombe  county, 
N.  C. 

Ohio. — Cincinti.Ui  Social  Settlement,  .?oo  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Goodrich 
Social  Settlement,  368  St.  Claire  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Hiram  House,  183  Orange 
street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania, — College  Settlement  of  Philadelphia,  617  Carver  (formerly  St 
Mary)  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Eighth  Ward  House,  Locust  street,  above  Ntndi, 
Philadcliihia,  P.i  :  Neighborhood  Guild  (hitherto  known  as  Minster  street  Neighbor- 
hood Guild).  MS  Addison  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Princeton  House,  505  Pine  street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  St.  Peter's  ^lou^c.  100  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  KingslqF 
House,  1709  Pcnn.  avenue,  Pittsl)nrg.  Pa. 

Wisconsin. — Happy  Home  Settlement,  336  Jefferson  street,  Milwaukee.  Wiscon- 
sin. 

COLOMBIA,  RKi-fULir  of.  the  mo<t  northwc-iern  cMintry  of  South  .\merica,  com- 
prising nine  departments  under  Governors.  Ik  ft  re  tiie  pronuilgaliun  of  the  constitu- 
tion, .Aug.  4,  1886,  these  departments  had  lieen  distinct  States,  each  under  a  Presi- 
dent. The  estimated  area  is  5i3>938  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population  (1895) 
about  4,000,000,  including  150,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  census  taken  in  1870  gave 
the  population  as  2,951.3^3,  .md  the  official  estimate  in  1881  was  3,787.600.  The  capit.-il 
is  Bogota  and  the  departments  arc  known  as  follows:  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyaca, 
Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Magdalena.  Panama,  Santander,  and  Tolima  ;  of  these  Cauca  is 
the  largest  with  an  estimated  area  of  257,462  square  miles,  and  Santander  the  smallest 
with  16,409  square  miles.  The  most  populous  are  Boyaca,  Cauca.  and  Cundinamarca, 
and  the  least  populous.  M.igdalcna.  The  mo.st  important  cities  are  Bogota  (popula- 
tion about  120,000),  Barranquilla  (40.000),  Meddlin  (40,000),  Bucaramanga  (20,000), 
Cartagena  (20,000),  Cucuta  (10,000). 

Govcnuucnt. — The  chief  executive  is  a  President  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  for 
six  years;  lie  has  ministers  of  Foreign  .Xflfairs.  Finance,  War.  Public  Instruction,  the 
Interior,  and  the  Treasury,  all  officially  responsible  to  Congress.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives* 
there  being  27  Senators  and  66  Representatives ;  the  latter  are  chosen  for  four  years 
by  universal  sufTrage,  tlic  ratio  being  one  member  for  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The 
governors  of  the  departments  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  are  removable  at 
his  pleasure;  but  the  departments  have  retained  some  of  the  prerogatives  of  their 
former  sovereignty,  such  as  control  of  finance.  Dr.  Rafael  Nunc?.,  who  was  elected 
President  for  the  fourth  time  in  1892,  died  September  18,  1894,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Vice-President.  Senor  Don  Miguel  Antonio  Caro,  who  is  the  present  incumbent 

Revenues  and  Expenditures.— Official  estimates  in  pesos  ($0,436)  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30: 

1893-4  »895-6 

33,503,386  35>773^ 

1897-8  iS<>8-o 
34,361,000  38i30S.a» 
35.771.013 

It  was  estimated  that  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1800.  including 
the  deficit  for  the  previous  year  and  the  decreased  value  of  paper  currency,  would 
not  exceed  34,000.000,  The  revenue  is  lerivcd  largely  from  customs  duties,  which 
were  estimated  for  1897-98  at  19.500,000  pesos.  On  June  30,  1896.  the  internal  deb^ 
exclusive  of  paper  currency  amounting  to  30,862,352  pesOSi  aggregated  7.525-^50 
pesos.  The  external  debt,  due  largely  to  British  creditors,  in  l&6^  was,  including 
arrears,  £3.514.442. 

Industries.— The  principal  inrln^trics  are  mining  and  agriculture.    The  latter,  how- 
ever, IS  not  in  an  advanced  slate,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  country  is  under 
cultivation    Much  of  the  land  is  fertile,  but  at  present  useless,  for  lack  of  means  of 
transportation.    Manufacturing  industries  are  almost  unknown.    Most  tropical  pro-  • 
ducts  maybe  cultivated  successfullv;  coffee  is  the  most  important  and  its  cultivation  ; 
IS  extending  rapidly;  in  many  part',  of  the  country  cacao,  sugar-cane.  and  all  kinds  j 
o!  fruits  grow  in  abundance ;  there  are  also  produced  tobacco,  vegetable  ivory,  rub- 
Der,  wheat,  maize,  plantains,  indigo,  vanilla,  cabinet  and  dyewoods,  and  medicma* 


1891-2 

Revcmie    26,023,160 

Expenditure  ^.  26,979.335 
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Expenditure 
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plants.  In  Toiima  are  large  grazing  districts.  The  total  number  of  cattle,  horses, 
Bttles,  and  asses  in  Cotombia  is  estisnted  at  3,465^000;  of  swine,  she^  and  goats 
3jB7iioOb 

MMmf  Re*onrces.—Ot  the  mtneral  resources  gold  is  the  most  important,  but 
there  ire  also  many  silver  mines.  Other  minerals  are  worked  to  a  grcatrr  or  less 
extent,  including  iron,  asphalt,  petroleum,  salt,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  platinum,  mati- 
gUMK  (7  mines),  cinnabar  (14  mines),  emeralds  (32  mines).  The  gold-l)caring 
Signets  of  Colombia  extend  through  the  west  central  section  of  the  country  from 
Ectiador  to  the  upper  districts  of  the  State  of  Bolivar,  but  the  metal  is  found  to  some 
extent  in  all  of  the  nine  departments  and  silver  in  many  of  them.  On  both  sides  of 
the  above  mentioned  district  the  rock  is  non-auriferous,  but  placer  deposits  are  found. 
GoM  mining  in  Colombia  seems  to  be  giving  fair  and  regular  returns;  there  are 
dnuands  0!  mines,  many  of  them  worked  in  small  and  primitive  fashion,  but  some 
lave  come  hrto  the  possession  of  sjmdicates  which  carry  on  the  work  with  more 
modern  methods.  The  State  of  ToHma  is  rich  both  in  gold  ary:I  silver.  The  gold  is 
found  in  placer  deposits  and  the  silver  ore,  much  of  which  is  of  low  grade,  is  "con- 
centrated" at  the  mines  and  shipped  to  England  for  the  final  smelting.  The  syndi- 
cates are  largely  English,  although  there  are  companies  which  represent  the  French, 
Gennans,  and  Americans.  In  the  State  of  Antioquia  are  a  great  many  mines  most  of 
them  small,  in  which  both  (juartr.  and  placer  deposits  arc  worked  in  rude  and  native 
fashion.  These  mines,  however,  arc  probably  the  richest  of  any  in  Colombia,  and  the 
shipments  of  gold  from  Medellin,  the  capitail,  average  about  $300,000  a  month.  Re- 
cently the  gold  mines  in  the  region  of  Darien  have  been  reopened.  They  lie  between 
Real  and  Oma.  were  formerly  worked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  at  present  are  very 
difficult  of  access.  Previous  to  1888  the  mines  had  not  been  worked  for  more  than 
»  century  and  a  half:  at  this  time  they  were  reopened  by  an  English  company  but  the 
enterprise  was  attended  with  little  success  until  1803  when  some  of  the  old  Spanish 
workings  were  struck  ninety  feet  below  the  surface.  This  rock,  although  culled 
over  by  tfie  Spaniards,  yields  from  i  to  iVS  oz.  a  ton,  and  a  much  larger  yield  is 
expected  from  the  virgin  lode.  It  is  said  that  the  Espiritu  Santo  mine  at  Cana  ptO- 
wed  for  the  Spaniards  between  1680  and  1727  more  than  $30,000,000. 

CoMmercf.— Vahie  in  pesos  of  foreign  commeroe : 

1893.         1894-  1895- 

™Port5  ,   13,403.299      10,711,207  11,528,365 

"P""^   14.630,332      15,962,019  15,088,406 

The  chief  imports  arc  textiles,  food-stuflfs,  beverages,  and  iron  and  steel  ;  the 
ttports  follow  very  closely  the  principal  products  mentioned  above,  excepting 
The  coflfee  export  in  1895  amounted  to  31,500  tons.  Of  the  total  imports 
ibout  60  per  cent,  enter  bv  Barranquilla  and  20  per  cent,  by  Cartagena.  The  transit 
[™«across the  isthmus  is  very  important.  In  1896  there  were  carried  from  Colon 
to^nia:  from  Europe  92.137  tons,  from  New  York  51. 41?;  for  Europe  56^071, 
mr  New  York  33.701 ;  local  traffic  in  both  directions,  28,219. 
jc^  .vav^  — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  railways,  giving  their 
Wftier^hip  and  length: 

Norihem  Railway  (Bopota  and  Zipaquira)  National   ir  miles 

Jiirardot  (Bogota  and  Juntas  dc  Apulo)  National   24  miles 

WKuta  (  Madrid  and  Puerto  Villa  Migar)  Cblombian   34  miles 


joana  (Bogou  and  Facatativa)  Colombian   24  miles 

'""OVia  (Pwrto  Barrio  and  Monos)  Department  of  Antioquia   32  miles 

SJ?!.*"*^?.^'^'"^''-  American  (U.  S.)   S  miles 

f^atna  to  Colon,  American  (U.S.)   47  miles 

uuu  (Buenaventura  and  San  Jose),  American.  (U.  S.)   21  miles 

^^^^^  and  Sabanilla)  English   46  miles 

ySS*?*!!**  Sabanilla  English   16  miles 

»«!««» to  Honda  English   15  miles 

 ' 

of  whilh '*^^Vi"?  '^•''^^"sions  to  these  roads  have  been  proposed,  most  and  perhaps  all 
Rivtr  r  constructed:  the  Puerto  Colombia  to  Heredia  on  the  Magdalena 
Honda  trv  i    w  ^  I  'he  Antioquia  to  Medellin,  91  miles;  the  Yeguas- 

vSela b^rder™^  '      *'  ^  Girardot  to  Madrid.  48  miles;  the  Cuoita  to  the 

dttttmLlin!  5***!^^^''^"  °'  Congress  the  strength  of  the  national  army  may  be 
citat  nS.r  I"  oJ^':^    '•"^^  *he  President  may  call  for  what  he  deems  is  a  suffi- 
■ttmber.  In  1896  the  peace  footing  was  placed  at  io.ooa 
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£tfMaljpfM-Priinary  education  i>  free,  but  not  compulsory.  In  1894  there  were 
1.817  primary  schools  with  about  89,000  pupils  and  15  normal  schools  with  about  000 
students.  There  is  a  natkmat  university  with  about  1,600  students,  and  four  coUcees 
belonging  to  departments  with  1,083  students;  there  are  also  34  public  mstitutions  for 
secondary  education.  A  library,  museum,  and  observatory  are  owned  by  the  govetn- 
ment.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  faiths  arc  tolerated. 

//,>/„rv— The  event  that  attracted  most  attention  ui  the  histor;^  of  Colombia  dur- 
ins  the  year  1808  was  the  re-opening  of  the  difficulty  with  Italy  in  the  matter  of  the 
(>miti  case.   In  1885  Ernesto  Cerruti,  an  Italian  subject  doing  business  in  Colombia 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  political  party  in  power  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
sympathized  with  its  opponents ;  his  bnsinesswas  broken  up  and  his  pcr.sonal  property 
seized    After  negotiations  it  was  decided  by  both  governments  to  submit  the  case 
to  the  Spanish  court  for  arbitration,  but  the  decision  was  unsatisfactory  and  Presi- 
dent  Cleveland  was  agreed  upon  as  the  final  arbitrator  Jl^^  l^"<^r^dec.ded  tha 
Colombia  should  allow  damages  to  Cerruti  to  the  extent  of         $30Oj00Ofor  thc^^^ 
of  his  personal  property,  and  further  stated  that  the  Colombian  government  should 
ffuarantee  him  against  claims  of  his  partners.    The  personal  damages  appear  to  have 
been  promptly  paid  to  Cerruti,  but  the  partners  in  his  business  preferred  daimsNvhich 
were  supported  by  the  Italian  government,  but  resisted  by  the  Colombian.  Matters 
reached  a  crisis  in  July,  when  Colombia  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and  tbe 
Italian  government  despatched  a  lleet  to  Colombian  waicr.s.    1  he  representatives  ot 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  again  intervened  with  the  eflfcct  ot  bringing  aoout 
an  adjustment  which  was  accepted  by  Italy  and  the  latter  abandoned  the  coercive 
measures  which  she  had  proposed.    It  was  announced  that  the  matter  was  settieo 
to  the  satis&etion  of  the  Italian  government  on  August  14.  biit  there  was  a  hitcH  m 
the  proceedings  and  an  apparent  intention  on  the  part  of  Colombia  to  break  on 
diplomatic  relations  in  the  middle  of  September.  Again  the  intervention  of  friendly 
powers  prevented  a  rupture,  and  the  matter  was  apparently  compromised, 

COLONIAL  DAMES  OP  AMERICA,  organized  in  New  York  May  23,  1890,  was 
the  first  society  of  patriotic  women  founded  in  the  United  States.  Its  aims  are 
patrotic  and  educational,  and  its  especial  care  is  collecting  relics  and  preserung 
traditions  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  It  also  furthers  the  celebration  of  nationa 
holidays  and  events  and  cultivates  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  American  hist  my  ana  oi 
patriotism  among  the  young.  President,  Mrs.  John  Lyon  Gardiner  ;  Vicc-rresioeiWi 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Ward  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Gerard ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Oscar  B. 
Schmidt;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Timothy  M.  Cheesman;  and  Historian.  Miss  Julia  L.  ueia- 
field.   ITeadquartcrs.  156  Fifth  ave. 

COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA.  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF,  distinct  from 
the  foregoing,  has  branches  in  the  thirteen  original  States,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  twentv-two  other  States.  The  membership  now  of  3,500,  consists  o!  loose 
"who  arc  descended  in  their  own  right  from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  Me  WHO  Oiw 
to  reside  in  an  American  colony  jinor  to  1750,  which  ancestor,  or  ^'^"^'^  j*"^ 
descendants,  being  a  lineal  ascendant  of  the  applicant,  shall  have  rendered  sutticicni 
service  to  his  country  during  the  colonial  period,  either  in  the  founding  of  a  common- 
wealth or  of  an  institution  which  has  survived  and  developed  into  '"1P°J*'^"5*J'  2l 
who  shall  have  held  an  important  position  in  the  colonial  government,  and  wno,  1^ 
distinguished  services,  shall  have  contributed  to  the  founding  of  this  great  atul  P'^^^^r- 
ful  nation."  Pre^dent,  Mrs.  Justine  Van  Rensselaer  Townsend;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs.  Gillespie,  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Gordon,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Secretary, 
Mrs.  William  Reed,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  Trea>urer.  Mi^s  Elizabeth  Byrd  Nichoia*, 
Wa.shinpton  :  and  Registrar.  Mrs.  Emil  Richicr,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

COLOBADO,  a  western  State  of  the  United  Slates  with  a  land  area  of  103,045 
m.   Capital,  Denver.  , .  1^ 

i4gncfi//Mrc.— Colorado  is  undergoing  an  agricultural  development  that  ^oina 
remarkable  in  anv  State  and  is  especially  noteworthy  in  one  populariy  suppo.«^d  W^ej 
pnreiy  metallic  region.    OfTicial  reports  for  the  calendar  year  1898  showed  the  >OUOW- 
ing  productions  and  values  of  leading  staples;  corn,  3- "3892.  $i;245.557;  y"^** 
6,729.565,  $3,768,556;  oats.  3.063,191,  $i.a5S.9oe;  barley  353  952.  $162,818:  pota^ocs^ 
2.564.331.  St. 384.739;  rye.  47.484.  $23,742;  and  hay,  i.7^^.7-'8  tons,  ^'S07.9ii-2^V^ 
value  $17,349,251.    The  dairy  products  had  a  value  of  about  $15,000,000.  ana  w 
orchards  about  $5,M5.000.    In  live-stock  the  appreciation  in  1898  was  still  more  pro- 
nounced, viz.:  horses  148.687;  mules  8,667;  milch  cows  91,666;  oxen  andother  cai 
tie  973.259;  sheep  i. 655.55 1 ;  and  swine  20,713— total  head.  2,898,543.  The  saies  o 
livestock  realized  $6,200,000,  and  the  wool  clip  $265,000.  , 
Industries.— Reports  of  1898  showed  that  Colorado  had  maintained  her  ncwi) 
gained  rank  of  first  gold-producing  State  in  the  Vnkm.  Authorities  differed  as  to  t  nc 
■Ctnal  ou^t,  hut  all  agreed  on  an  amount  exceeding  that  of  California.    itK  min 
at^rities  at  Denver  estimated  the  production  of  1897  at  $22,000,000;  another  eso- 
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mate  placed  it  at  $^2,500,000;  and  the  most  eoaservtttve  of  alt  fixed  it  at  $19,579,637. 
There  was  a  general  agreement  that  the  Cripple  Creek  district  had  yielded  steadily 
Of er  $1,000,000  per  month,  or  $12,500,000  in  the  year.  Gdpin,  San  Miguel,  Clear  Creek, 
and  Lake  counties  followed  in  productiveness  in  the  order  given.  The  latter,  vthitM 
ointains  Leadviile,  yielded  $1,000,000,  and  the  foor  counties  together,  about  $8,500,- 
000.  W  ith  the  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
that  of  silver,  the  yield  in  1897  beinR  valued  at  $13,062,400.  Other  mineral  products 
were  lead.  $2,287,000;  copper  $1,167,200;  iron  $3,368,000;  and  coal  $3,;275,ooo.  The 
agrictiltural,  mining,  and  iive-stodc  interests  yielded  approximately  $92,350,000  in  the 
verir  In  1898  there  was  a  revival  in  the  mining  industry.  In  iSi;^  the  output  of 
gn.a  was  estimated  at  $24,500,000.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  mining  was 
;n.."3)  Tl;c  coal  prndurti"n  was  3.5ft5,66o  tons.  Cattle-raising,  agriculture,  fruit- 
nising,  and  general  building  operations  were  all  in  an  exceptionally  ilouri&hing  con- 
dttkHL  No  less  than  4,174,037  tons  of  coal  were  produced  in  Colorado  in  1898.  The 
production  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  iron  and  manganese,  building  stones,  marble  and 
ony.x  surpas^e^  that  of  the  previous  year.  Petroleum  is  about  the  same.  (See  al^o 
artick-^  Asiii.M tl.m,  Fuller's  Eartji  and  Mining.)  Tlie  new  cointncrcia!  pkkIucis 
of  the  year  arc  uranium,  gilsonite  and  sulphur.  VVirc  tramways  and  railroad  switch 
extensions  have  improved  means  of  transportation.  The  mountain  streams  are  be- 
ing u-iri  to  aid  the  generation  of  electrici^  and  the  power  is  transmitted  to  various 
{K'irs  for  consumption. 

'  n^'.— On  October  31,  1898.  tlierc  were  37  natii>nal  banks  in  operation  and  28 
m  [liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $4,807,000;  circulation  $1,739,268;  de- 
posits $35446.575 :  and  reserve  $14,672,775.  The  State  banks  on  June  30.  1898.  num- 
bered 38.  and  had  capital,  $1,641,064;  deposits.  $5. -'85, 333 ;  and  resources  $7, 631.906. 
The  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing-liuu-c  in  Dt  uver  during  the  year  end- 
iiw  September  30.  1898.  aggregated  $140,809,492,  an  increase  of  $18,958,860  in  a  year. 

tdtutttion.— At  the  end  of  the  school-year  1896-7  there  were  100,880  children  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  of  whom  69^606  were  in  daily  attendance.  The  value  of 
Jl  p*iblic  school  property  was  $4,093,304,  and  the  cxpendittirr<  of  thr  year,  including 
over  $1,320,000  paid  to  3.120  teachers,  for  salaries,  aggregated  more  than  $2,385,000. 
Thfre  Wire  41  public  high  schools,  with  196  teachers  and  4.635  pupils.  7  private  scc- 
oodary  .schools,  with  33  teachers  and  agST  pupils;  and  a  public  and  private  normal 
nool,  with  30  teachers  and  518  students.  For  higher  education  there  were  4  col- 
leges and  universities,  co-educational  and  for  men  only,  with  106  professors  and  in- 
Kruciors  and  1,023  students;  2  schools  of  technology,  with  36  instructors  and  403 
vtudents;  and  2  theological.  2  law,  and  4  nwdknl  schools.  The  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  at  Fort  Collins,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  government 
$22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  iSgB.  In  the  last  year  there  were  3^0  penodicals.  of 
which  39  were  dailies.  237  weeklies,  and  28  monthlies.  The  legislature  in  1897  ap- 
propriated $240,423  for  the  State  educational  institutions,  and  authorized  the  erection 
01  an  industrial  school  for  girls  in  or  near  Denver. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  on  November  30,  1897.  was  $198,000,000^ 
£L  n!**  '^5'  Slate  tax  was  $4.10  oer  $1,000.    The  gross 

*M,  December  i,  1897.  was  $3,476,573.  the  larger  part  cotnprising  otitstanding  war- 
nws,  and  the  treasury  held  assets  of  $778,933,  leaving  the  net  debt  $2,697,640.  Be- 
the  above  State  tax  rate  there  is  a  poll  tax  of  $i  per  capita,  formerly  50  cents. 

P^j.  •   **•  increased  $404,328  in  a  year 

As  estimated  by  Federal  ot^cials  the  population  on  June  30.  1898,  was 
?::,ooo.    The  following  estimates  of  cities  and  towns  were  given:  Pueblo, 

e«w,*r*^"'"'^^''''  Springs,  23.000;  Cripple  Creek,  7,ooo;  Victor,  5,000:  Cafion  City, 

»wo;  brand  Junction.  4.370;  and  Creedc,  2.SOO. 

wt   fiftlSif  iSQS.—TUc  elections  were  interesting  from  the  fact  that  there 

niteen  tidcets  in  the  field  and  the  Fusionists  carried  everything  before  them. 
Arapahoe  county,  including  Denver,  cast  10.000  Fusion  majority,  and  El  Paso  county, 
jauaing  Colorado  Springs.  4fioo.  The  Republicans  won  only  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Oir'   <;  Tt,    Fusionists  have  also  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  le^slatnre 

;  '  f  ■  ^"^'"^s  (Dem.)  was  elected  Governor,  receiving  92.274  votes  and  a  plu- 
to  il  u'*^"^'  largest  ever  given  to  any  Governor  of  Colorado.  The  delegates 
Ifihn V  d'^w^I  ^^P''^^^"'a<>^<^s  are:  John  F.  Sha froth  (Sil.).  from  Denver,  and 
,  JU^^Plv^fora  Montrose:  Senators;  iidward  O.  Wolcott  (Rep.),  from 
ml  \'  r  TeHer  (I.),  from  Central  City.  OflRciats:  Charies  S.  Thomas 

Pnn\  c  P'rancis  Carney  (Pop.).  Lieutenant-Governor-,  E.  F.  Beckwith 

RfSi  i  j'^*^*'^'^^^  Sl^tc;  John  F.  Fisher  (Rep.).  Treasurer;  Geo.  W.  Temple 
AtlL:  r'^"°^•  ^  ^  ^^05es  (Rep.),  Adjutant-General;  D.  M.  Campbell  (Rep.). 
Jtitir.Tk/S'^''.*"^  Helen  Grcnfell  (Rep.).  Superintendent  of  Education.  Chief 
H.S.&'/S?'"P^"  (R«E  )  :  Associates.  Luther  M.  Godderd  (Dem.),  and  WIIImi 
Bt«iw  ^^^"^-^  '•  II-  G.  Oark  (Rep.).   In  the  State  l^atnre  there 

«#»UttDocrats,  8  Republicans,  29  Populists,  and  33  Silverites. 
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COLORED  MASONIC  BODIES  consist  of  31  grand  lodges  in  the  U.  S.  and  one 
in  Canada.  The  earliest  was  the  African  Lodge,  No.  459.  for  which  a  warrant  was 
iven  on  Sept.  24,  1784,  to  Prince  Hall  and  15  other  colored  masons.  Its  hundredth 
anniversary  was  celebrated  in  Boston  on  Sept.  24.  1884.  by  a  lar^c  Rathenng  of  col-  • 
ored  masons.  The  oldest  lodge  now  existing  is  the  Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  former,  organized  in  1808.  which  erected  a  monument  m  noston 
to  Prince  Hall  in  1895.  The  largest  lodge  is  that  of  Missouri,  havmg  5,000  members. 
The  colored  masons  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  number  35.123  ;  Royal  Arch  13,000; 
Knights  Templar.  io,33t$\  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shnne,  1,326;  and  A.  A.  S.  Kite, 
5,712.   See  Odd  Fellows. 

OOLOBSD  KBTHODXSIfl^  are  composed  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Vnxon  .A.nuricnn  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  and  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church.  The  \.  M.  E.  is  the  strongest  and  carries  on  the  larBcst 
missionary  work  in  Haiti,  Africa,  and  Liberia.  It  consists  of  S.850  churches, 
5,725  ministers,  and  750,354  members.  In  1898,  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion,  ordained 
the  wife  of  Bishop  J  B.  Small  to  elder's  orders,  which  created  much  dis- 
cussi.>n.  86  new  chiirclir^  wrre  erected,  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  work  was  im- 
portant. The  missions  in  Airica  were  much  extended  and  agencies  were  arrang^ 
for  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  The  reports  for  1898  give  1,749  churches,  2,7* 
ministers,  and  510.681  members.  The  district  occupied  by  the  Union  American  M.  t- 
Church  lies  between  New  York,  and  Washington,  and  Pittsburg.    It  has  not  pro- 

fressed  as  rapidly  as  the  others,  having  but  6t  churches,  63  ministers,  and  2,675  metn- 
ers.  The  Colored  M.  E.  church  is  an  off-shoot  from  the  white  M.  E.  Churdi, 
South.  1874.  It  has  extensive  local  missionary  work,  and  publishes  many  periodicals. 
During  the  year  many  churches  were  erected  and  the  congregations  increased  giestly. 
The  report  gives  1,300  churches,  2,187  ministers,  and  109,206  members. 

COLTON,  Gardner  Quincy.  M.  D.,  New  York  dentist,  died  in  Rotterdarai,  Hol- 
land, August  II,  1898.  He  was  bom  at  Georgia,  Vermont,  February  7,  i8i4;  .becMr« 
a  chairmaker ;  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1842. 
He  was  associated  with  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  dis- 
covered in  1844  that  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  obtunded  sensibility,  and  who 
used  it  as  an  anaesthetic  about  the  same  lime  in  1846  that  Dr.  Wm.  T.  G.  Morton 
of  Boston,  Wells'  former  partner  extracted  teeth  from  patients  under  its  influence. 
The  honor  of  the  original  discovery  has  been  claimed  on  behalf  of  each  of  these  three 
men.  It  was  stated  that  from  the'  time  of  this  discovery  Dr.  Colton  and  his  aiittt- 
ants  puUed  1,000,000  teeth;  bat  the  gas  was  not  used  to  any  great  extent  oiitu 
1863. 

COLUMBIA,  British,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  estimated 
area  of  383,300  sq.  m.  q«„  ' 

Mineralogy. — The  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  calendar  year  ^"97  | 
gold,  $2,724,657;  silver.  $3,272,836;  copper  exports,  6,093,461  pounds.  Coal  yieldefl 
968,796  short  tons,  of  which  671,313  tons  were  exported.  At  the  close  of  1898  it  was 
estimated  that  the  year's  output  01  the  precious  metals  would  exceed  $12,000,000  in 
value,  the  greater  part  being  mined  in  the  Trail  and  Kootenai  districts,  and  tj'^y''' 
increased  output  of  the  province  and  the  Klondike  region  would  give  Canada  nttn 
place  among  gold-producing  countries,  with  a  total  yield  valued  at  $14,190,000.  There 
were  about  3.000  companies  operating  in  the  province. 

Fisheries. — The  value  of  all  fishery  catch  in  the  calendar  year  1896  was  $4.t83,999» 
value  of  all  apparatus  used,  $2,614,578;  principal  catch,  salmon,  $3,142,732,  ana 
but  $113,828;  exports  of  fishery  products  ( i8g7)  $3,400.64^.  . 

Commerce. — ^In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
aggregated  in  value  $7,001,861.  of  which  86,926,504  was  entered  for  home  consump-  ^ 
tion;  exports,  $14,017,568:  duty  collected,  $i.558,88<j.  Registered  vessels  in  direct 
foreign  trade  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  28,604,  and  all  vessels,  British  and  ipf^'KOj 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  3,551,340.  Navigation  along  the  coast  was  faalitatefl 
by  l6  lighthouses. 

Banks.— On  June  30.  1897,  there  were  26  post-office  savings  banks,  with  2,39»  ^ 
positors  and  $578  txx)  deposits,  and  one  government  savings  bank  with  3.229  «■ 
positors  and  $9SS|804  deposits.  ^ 

Rmlwayj  and  Telegraph.— In  i«q7  the  total  length  of  railways  was  96o  mms  an" 
of  telegraph  lines,  all  land.  567  niilo.  At  the  .session  of  the  provincial  legi'^lrit"'"^ 
1898  a  "public  works  loan  act"  was  passed,  providing  for  a  loan  of  %5<ooo>^ 
railroad  purposes.  Charters  were  granted  for  21  new  nWfnys,  and  a  total  of  hO^P 
miles  of  new  railway  was  subsidized,  which  will  call  for  $4,160,000.  New  Hn^s  Pr*" 
jected  include  one  of  400  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  the  province  to  Teslin  Lalce, 
aiid  one  of  80  miles  from  Boundary  Creek  to  Robson,  each  to  receive  $4,000  per  mile. 
The  act  prohibits  the  employment  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  either  in  the  work  of  con- 
struction or  operation  of  any  subsidized  undertaking.  ,  ^ 

SaveahOH.—la  1897  there  were  213  common  schools^  with  aas  teachers,  6,332  cn- 
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ro]Jetl  pupils,  and  3,808  in  daily  attendnnrp  •       ^^^a^a  11 

5,005  enrollment  and  5.91.  aS^ce"  ^JJ  4  Srf '^^oir  th%r;lti^^ 

rolimcnt  and  280  attendance.    The  f^Oft^^^^ ^^^2^^  d^wu'*^^' 

Population.— The  Indian  population  in  1807  u-is  ^.m.r.  .  ^  * 

Union, 2.500.  5^0*^""*"''*'"'***^*'''"***'°"'  5,000;  Nelson.  3.000! 

cT^^^r^t'ln^^^^^^  Morningside  Heights.  New  Vork 

voluiiici  m  the  library  TlSe  vLlue  of  th.  ^  -f'  ?''S7 .  students  and  over  250,000 
President  Low  as  SWi  i    The  eifts  for  ?h  ^^t""atcd  in  the  last  replrtof 

ad  f«d  estate  in  thTci  y  of  Nchv  York"  va  uSl  J*??";;^'"^     ^^^^  "^°"^>' 
|fe  L)0bat  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the  libJaJi  ^  V^,'^  ''^ 
^  were  added  to  the  library;  495  were Xnf^^^^  ^'^'^ 

tares  given  at  the  University  the  \f^rmnoK»!^^f  ^"^"^.^"^  courses  of  lec- 
Natur^  History,  and  Union    In  ^^  T  °^  Museum  of 

fedireclprship'of  Dr  wStfon  T°  Sav  "  c-^^^  was.  opened  und?J 

swimming  tanks  in  the  countiy  and  an  «ci3li  SJn  *'*^'  ""V'"^  ^''^ 
Portant  .tep  in  the  direction  of  broadcrrelSn«  t^^l"""?^  '"'^>^t  i^- 

country  at  large  has  been  the  closer  umon  in         Zf     *'^V^1"'"!'""^'^^  '"'^'^  the 
College,  a  step  made  pos  ?bTe  W  ?he  ren^-a    of''ri^°'T^'^  ""^  ^^e  Teach- 
H«ghts  in  1897.    The  finances  arc  kept  sepa?a?e  «  hefn^S*  wii.  ^^°^"ing^ide 
!<ge  has  become  a  part  of  the  university  Lstem  ThP  nSm^^  Teachers'  Col- 

t!ie  Teachers'  College  in  6r  n^^^^^  instruction 

J/ar/yn-,  by  Jean  'Rich^in  tht  '{^rtaiit  new  works  represented  in  1808  were- 

j^JJM^IAL  TBAVELERS'   HOME   ASSOOTATIOlSr   OP  Aiinmi»A 

St'intTin'ntran/;:;^^^^  ''^  coSSSS'^^avele^rs  ^^J^t' 

"Jgent  commercial  travelerr^Sr  HJif^''''r*'  ?"a'"««»an<:e  and  relief  of  worthy 
«?1  to  build,  furnish  and  ^'^^ws  anc'  ^  ^ 


Assoc  ation  havi.  h*.»o  «^      •    '.  $50,000.    Forty  branches  of  the 

CO^T""'  ^"  Binghamton,  New  York;  Secretary 

^UWDTTIT  ELECTRIC  RATt 
J  trough  below  the  level  of  tltT^^  '  ?r  '''"^^^  ^0"^^  form  of  conduit 

there  is  a  slot  or^^^^  ^^^^wecn  or  at  the  side  of  the^ck. 

aSf.from  the  t  tom  r  sirof°?£'!2     ^^.'^^1  ^hrou^^h  which  th?  "pW' 

msulators.  pins      brac1«^^  the  conduit,  supported  upon 

•J*  roners  or  nibbinff  hn^lrc  /  *       g^n^^rally  the  conductnrs  against  which  suit. 

Jjljow.  *rotiKe  mJ^or  .nH''"''"'^°J''  VP  ^''-^""^'^  slot  ob  .  w^  wnbedded  S 
S2  S^^'e^'ng    c'lTd  eon  J^^i^f •'^"^'^     ^^O'^er  conductor.    The^^S  Sli? 
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touches  the  conductor  inside  the  conduit.  Still  other  types  employ  closed  conduits 
and  operate  magnetic  switches  with  current  from  storage  batteries  on  the  car;  iht 
current  being  conveyed  to  the  switches  through  buttons  or  contact  plates  embedded 
in  the  paving  between  the  tracks,  and  suitable  contacts  on  the  car,  or  in  some  cases 
powerful  magnets  on  the  car  operate  switches  in  the  conduit. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  describe  the  many  automatic,  magnetic,  and 
other  conduit  systems,  none  of  which  are  in  operation  to-day  on  a  commercial  scale 
ilh  tlJc  exception  of  the  first  mentioned,  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  only  practical 
>rm   The  automatic  conduit  sybtcm  was  hrst  installed  in  Budapest.  .Austria,  m  Juiy 


w 

form 
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10  1889  the  conduit  being  at  one  side  so  that  tlie  slot  rails  formed  one  track, 
slot  rail's  arc  bolted  to  cast  iron  yokes  placed  3)4  ft.  apart.  The  conduit  proper  is 
formed  of  concrete  and  is  about  11  inches  wide  and  13  inches  high.  The  next  at- 
tempt was  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  March,  1892,  where  1]/^  miles  of  conduit  road  was.  in- 
stalled Uhing  the  Love  system.  This  is  much  the  same  as  the  others,  only  the  con- 
ductors are  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  trolley  wires  suspended  inside  the  con- 
duit from  small,  light  insulators;  this  system  failed  owing  to  leakage  and  break 
downs  and  was  finally  abandoned.  ,o,>r         i  c. 

In  the  sprmg  of  1895  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Co..  of  New  York  City,  installed  a 
conduit  system  on  its  Lenox  avenue  line  in 
which  cast  iron  yokes  were  placed  every  5  fu, 
to  which  the  rails  and  slot  rails  were  bolted. 
The  conduit  was  formed  of  concrete  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  track  and  is  about  14x14  inches  and 
circular  in  shape.    During  the  summer  and  falj 
of   1895  the   Metropolitan  Railway  Co.,  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  equipped  a  portion  of  its 
lines  with  the  same  system,  later  changing  its 
entire  lines  to  the  conduit  system.    VVilhin  the 
past  year  the  Capital  Traction  Co.,  of  the  same 
city  changed  its  entire  system,  some  13  miles, 
from  cable  to  conduit  electric.    The  Metroiwli- 
tan  Street  Ry.  of  New  York  City  has  also  con- 
verted its  lines  from  horse  to  this  system  and 
now  operates  some  200  miles  of  surface  railway  from  temporary  stations;  eventually 
power  for  the  entire  system  will  be  supplied  from  a  45.000  H.  P.  Standard  located  at 
al»out  the  centre  of  the  city.    (See  Electric  Lu;ht  and  Powek  St.vtio.ns. )  The 
Third  Avenue  Ry.  Co..  of  New  York  is  also  changed  over  to  conduit  and  will  erect  a 
65.000  11.  P.  power  station  at  one 
end  of  its  lines.     St.   Louis  is 
changing  over  its  cable  lines  and 
the  indications  are  that  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities  both  here 
and  abroad  will  do  the  same  in  the 
near  future. 

_  This  system  while  more  expen- 
sive is  less  dangerous  and  far 
more  satisfactory  in  all  ways,  than 
the  old  style  of  overhead  trolley.  It 
is  very  expensive  to  construct, 
ranging  as  high  as  $50,000  per 
mile  of  single  track,  the  average 
being  about  $30,000  per  mile.  This  large  cost  is  due  to  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  workrcquired  to  shift  the  pipes,  sewers  and  other  underground  structures  along  the 

line  of  track  where  they  conflict  with  the 


S«rtloTi  of  Conduit  nM>d  on  the  I^nox 
Av«MiUP,  New  York  lAnf  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Street  ItailwHy. 


Cr;o*  S«ron 

SecUon  of  the  Washlnirton,  D.  C„  Conduit,  show- 
lu{{  Iu»ulutorH  and  Manhole. 
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Section  of  the  Conduit  nued  In  Wnnhlnc- 
ton,  D.  C.,  Showinc  Hhjipe  of  Yoke  and  po- 
sition of  Conductor  Italia. 


conduits. 

As  installed  at  present  a  trench  about 
2  ft.  deep  at  the  centre  and  6  ft.  wide  is 
dug  along  the  line  of  the  road  and  heavy 
cast  iron  yokes,  weighing  from  400  to  500 
lbs.,  are  placed  every  4  ft-  To  these  yokes 
arc  bolted  the  tracks,  and  the  rails  form- 
ing the  edge  of  the  slot;  forms  are  placed 
along  the  centre  of  the  trench  from  yoke  to 
yoke  and  concrete  is  packed  around  them 
to  form  the  conduit;  when  set  the  forms 
are  removed  by  sliding  out  of  an  opening 
left  for  that  purpose.  Between  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  track,  at  intervals  of  i5  't., 
small  covered  openings  are  made  into  the 
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conduit  and  at  these  points  heavy  cast  iron  and  porcelain  insulators  are  bolted  to  the 
slot  rails.  These  nave  pins  projecting  down  into  the  conduit  to  wliich  steel  "T"  raiU 
weighing  about  23  lbs.  per  yard,  in  lengfths  of  3  feet,  are  bolted  securely  This 
brings  tlic  conductor  rails  about  6  niches  apart  and  ju.t  13  inches  below  the  street  sur- 
face.  The  car  plows  extend  through  the  slot  down  into  the  egg-shaped  condiii-  and 
have  rubbing  blocks  which  press  against  the  parallel  tlat  faces^  the  conductor  raii; 
Cunentis  supplied  to  these  steel  conductors  by  feeders  or  cables  which  run  in  undt  r- 
irrottDd  conduits  afongsidc  the  track  from  the  power  station,  and  are  attached  at 
intervals  to  the  conductor  rails,  Drainage  is  sccurcl  by  frequent  oudets  to  sewew 
while  manholes  distributed  along  admit  of  examination  or  repairs.  ''"w. 
OOTOEE,  Omar  D.,  ex-Untted  States  Senator  from  Michigan,  was  born  at  Coon- 
erstown.  New  ^ork.  in  1818:  died  at  Ocean  Citv,  Maryland.  JuK-  u  Sli  He  w£ 
three  times  sent  to  the  .Michigan  Senate  by  the  Republicans,  was 'theti  (1860)  elected 
LatoT'ifflii?.  ^  ^  inclusive.   He  was  United  States 

as  defined  and  recognized  by  theEuropcan  States  assembled 
at  the  Council  of  Berlin  in  1885.  has  an  area  of  about  900,000  square  milerSSh  a 
pcpiJation  estimated  in  1896  at  30.000,000  and  consisting  chiefly  of  Hantus  In  1807 
the  Europtan  population  numbered  1.474  of  whom  the  majority  werr  BclKians  Its 
boumlanes.have  been  defined  by  various  agreements  since  the  year  uSKi  that  M  iiar-.t- 
mg  Its  terntoncs  from  the  possessions  of  France  bcinR  determined  in  1804.  Bv' this 
latter  agreement  France  acquired  the  -right  of  police"  along  the  left  tenk  of  the 

iiT-fu'^v'"  l^^-^^'^'f  ^ibo™"•    In  '895  the  Belgian  gove  nment  recog 

nued  the  French  right  of  preemption  over  the  Belgian  possessions  on  the  Conco  m 

thitTf?iS.^'rnS^      or  exchange  in  whole  or  ,n  /.art."  The  climate  is  tro'ic 

a"   Lhm^rff?  •^"'^"^  e^""-^'  ground  nut-s,  camwood, 

oft>\,a.\.  orchilla.  coftee,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  ivory,  etc.    Amone  metals  c?o?H  »nA 
copper  fiave  been  discovered.    The  chief  exports  aS  palm  oil   rubl  "r  r  cc  o  chn"a 
SliiS^i^Th"  v""/'-  f  "'1  ""ir*'^  Tfie  trade  hL  been  for  tl  e  moS  part  with 
wT^-  ^"^!L}^''  ne  gian  rule  the  colony  ha?  on  the  whole  prospered.  There 

loan  n  .sii  t,^^      railway,  for  which  die  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  provided 

h  wiexiSf;i^tl,f  ♦^^'^i-''''"'**"^  f*"*^'"  ^''-^^^^i      Stanley  Pool. 

U*a5  expected  that  the  line  would  be  completed  in  1809.    The  central  L^overnnient 

Aff"i";?V?nl'""'''^?  ?!  ^^'"^  of  the  BelgiansTnd  the  dcpariln t  o  Fo?- 
Srnu^-leni^TrnH  f.""^  .'^e  Interior.  The  local  government  is  administered  by  a 
comman  P^^^  ®*  separate  executive  departments  together  with  a 

SI  Th«eU,^'"'''n-  ^'^y/f  <^°'"P<'«d  of  native  troops  w^ith  EuropeaS 

S  we«  ^L^!'"''''  T'^'  °"       ^        ""^  ''''^^^^  1"''*^  "lai"  items  of 

iMh^^  P^'^tag*-'-  transport  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  1,000.000  francs 

its  V  r  aim,'- r^""  ^'^'t^^  "^^^  chiefltems of  expendiSre 

has  a  mini.    -iJ'f'n.-s  ration,  public  force,  marine,  and  public  works.   The  sUte 

CoZ  t^'  l*""^}"^       'x^'^'^gs  to  the  postal  union. 

Cong^ ;  the  "\i  r'"^'."-^-  -'^''^'  of  the  commerce  of 

JulyX?  Accord  ni^'S  tr'""'  '{"'^''-"•''^'^  /"  t'^^  ^"ited  States  Consular  Reports  of 
000  of Thi.r^^^'^l^f  t«  these  the  genera  foreign  trade  amounted  to  nearly  $7,913.- 
Ptran  A  n!i;?'^olf'^f  imports.  This  total  e.Kcoeds  that  of  1896  by  m  er  31 
StK)rt^  of  ^rtkle  n"  SL?H  -"r*  "  ^'^^^  ^'y''''  '^''^'^  commerce,  that  is  the 
wTli  coSJ^^^  m  Congo  and  the  imports  of  foreign  commodities  which 

«wsinw?886    -Til  development  of  trade  has  been  steadily  increasing 

««««m  of  r^bcr^xU^^^^^  export  trade  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  thi 

BelRiun.    The  lnniE^/^^^^  •Pl^'n^^*^^  ^'^^'"^  f°'"^'g"  commerce  is  taken  by 

•«vca^i>  bLn  SSlinf^'r,*  "^^''^y  ?^  manufactures  of  all  kinds.  The  revenues 
l» cent  ad  valorem  '''''  ^"tie.s  on  imports  varying  as  follows:    A  ID 

francs  per  hectoHter  on %Snfr'' "^['""""i''^  gunpowder  and  salt;  a  duty  of  15 
goods  of  eyervT^rrrnH««  ^  valorem  duty  on  afl  other 

«aterials  iov  LZ..  ^^'9  '''.^f  '.'^t  which  covers  locomotives,  cars,  and 

«tion,  seeds  for  nhmin  ?*^"^^^^  scientific  instruments  or  things  pertaining  to  edu- 
*«ct8;  Coffee  t  -;n  ,/^  I  V   ^  ^^PO""^  ^"^''^^     *«  following  mUive  pro- 

Direct  taxe7a;e^S  ;  '"^''"i  ^^P'^'  P^^™  o'^'  'vory  nuts  and  sesamum. 
of  employed  anrf  '  !i°r  /overed  by  or  attached  to  buildings;  on  the  number 
Rovernment  also faS^Srt*  ^'J' .steamboats,  sailing  vessels  and  row  boats.  The 
tJ^i  article    ThrT;     f  rublic  r,  having  proprietary  right  in  the  production  of 

francs  for  a  prm  r  1  ^  ■  '°  trancs  on  each  contract  for  personal  lalxir  and  100 
"«rictions  on  ho  f  '^'  ""'^  to  employ  any  number  of  employees.  There  are  no 
•JjKh  is  abs3,  Ik  i  'E'l'"''!*^'^^"*  ^'''"Pt  regard  to  the  importation  of  firearms, 
^^'awtocertairf  f^S  •  u^"''  ^^'^  intoxicatincr  !ifiuors  which  is  limited 
Production  of  th»  <illJL*  a!  ^tate.   It  is  not  permitted  moreover  to  trade  in  the 

w  ine  5Ute  forests  or  public  domain  wtthout  securing  a  special  concession. 
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History.— The  Congo  Free  State  took  the  place  of  the  so-called  Congo  Inteitntioml 
Association.    Upon  its  recognition  at  the  International  Conference  at  Berlin  Febm- 
ary  26  1885,  it  formed  treaties  with  other  nations  and  acted  in  all  ways  as  a  sovereign 
state.  '  In  1890  as  the  result  of  an  international  conference  at  Brussels  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  Free  State  was  aulliorized  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imports.  The 
KinRof  tlie  Belgians  who  had  acquired  full  sovereignly  over  this  country  bcquealhcil 
by  win  his  sovereign  rights  to  Belgium  in  1889.   In  1890  the  Belgian  government  de- 
clared the  territory  inalienable  and  reserved  by  agreement  with  the  Congo  Free 
Sute  the  right  of  annexation  after  the  year  1900.   The  power  of  the  Arabs  n 
KaaongO  where  the  nut  .riiais  slave  dealer,  Tippu  Tib.  ha>  long  held  sway  was  over- 
thrown in  1892.   The  military  operations  in  the  country  have  added  greatly  to  Uw 
expense  of  the  administration,  and  besides  the  annual  subsidy  from  King  Leopold, 
the  Belgian  government  1ki-  voted  a  considerable  sum  to  supplement  the  revenue. 
The  Dervishes  have  caused  the  local  authorities  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  in 
December  1896,  an  expedition  under  Captain  Chaltin  entered  the  countr>'  of  the 
Mahdists  and  on  February  17  attacked  a  force  of  abotlt  2.000  who  held  a  strong 
position.    The  Mahdists  were  put  to  rout  abandoning  their  baggage  anJ  ammunition. 
A  still  larger  force  of  Mahdists.  however,  blocked  the  progress  of  the  Conpn  troop-; 
at  Rejaf,  but  the  latter  were  again  successful  and  £;ained  another  supply  of  spoils  trom 
the  retreating  enemy.  The  effect  of  this  expedition  was  to  rid  this  portion  of  the 
countrv  of  tlic  Mahdists  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Congo  government.  But 
in  the' meanwhile  the  government  had  suflercd  a  set-back  through  the  mutiny  of 
certain  native  troopswho  had  been  impressed  into  the  senriccof  the  State.  These  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  tribt-  known  as  Batatclas.  who  were  treated  with  seventy  py 
their  officers  and  had  a  further  grievance  in  the  fact  that  they  had  been  led  to  fight 
at  a  long  distance  from  their  homes.    Thev  revolted  in  February  1897,  and  killed 
their  commander.   They  were  joined  by  other  rebels  and  a  considerable  force  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  and  in  carrying  off  a  large  supply  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion.   They  passed  to  the  southward  and  v.crc  repulsed  with  difficulty  from  an  atUck 
on  an  English  fort  in  which  the  small  garrison  was  aided  by  Congo  State  troops. 

Criticism  of  Official  Methods.— The  missionaries  tell  a  different  story  of  the  effects 
of  Belgian  rule  on  the  Congo  from  that  which  is  given  out  by  the  administration. 
The  treatment  of  the  natives  is  said  to  have  been  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  the  State 
is  charged  with  having  itself  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  which  it  has  ostensibly  sup- 
pressed.  The  atrocities  practised  by  the  black  troops  in  the  interior  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  frequent  complaint.   The  missionaries  say  that  in  one  district  of  the 
Upper  Congo  over  forty  villages  were  burned  by  native  soldiery  and  that  it  js  a 
common  thing  to  see  baskets  full  of  human  hands  taken  as  trophies  to  the  authorities 
10  show  that  the  troops  ar«  not  negligent  of  their  duties.   According  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, neither  women  nor  children  are  spared  and  this  terrible  punishment  is 
inflicted  not  for  rebellion  or  for  crimes  against  the  State,  but  merely  for  failure  to 
supply  the  requisite  quantity  or  quality  of  rubber  as  tribute.    The  missionaries  com- 
plained that  their  charges  either  received  no  attention  at  all  or  led  to  threats  ot 
punishment  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Irymg  to  incite  the  natives  to  withhold  the 
tribute  of  rubber.    But  some  of  these  report^;  reached  the  home  authorities  and  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Free  State  afterwards  made  some  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
abuses  and  to  punish  the  offenders.    It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  account  ot 
this  matter.   The  authorities  of  the  Free  State  claim  that  the  administration  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  improve  and  civilize  the  natives  and  they  cite  among  other  in- 
stances of  this,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  building  of  roads  and  railways, 
the  establishment  of  a  flotilla  on  the  river,  the  development  of  trade,  the  fostering  ot 
industries,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  race  through  education. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  by  some  that  some  of  the  most  evil  practices  01  the 
savages  are  still  carried  on.    It  is  even  maintained  that  cannibalism  has  increased 
rather  than  diminished  under  the  European  rule,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  crime 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  . 

Recent  Progress,— In  1898  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Congo  Free  State  oy 
the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool  through  the  cataract  region 
early  in  July.  In  October  1898,  Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  wrote  an  interesting  re- 
view of  the  work  on  the  Congo  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Some  of  the  points 
which  he  brings  out  are  worthy  of  mention  here.  In  the  first  place  he  maintains  tMt 
the  credit  for  such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  the  Free  State  belongs  wholly  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  Leopold  II,  from  whose  private  purse  have  come  the  revenvics 
which  enabled  the  work  of  civilization  to  begin,  and  to  be  carried  through  its  earner 
stages  on  the  Congo.  The  Berlin  Conference  above  mentioned  did  little  for  the  State 
beyond  giving  it  a  name.  In  fact  it  hampered  it  from  the  fir.st  by  imposing  on  it 
complete  freedom  of  trade, — a  measure  which  deprived  it  of  an  important  source  01 
revenue.  At  the  same  time  the  conference  laid  on  the  Free  State  the  duty  of  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade.  None  of  the  signatory  powers  gave  the  little  community 
any  aid  in  carrying  out  this  latter  purpose.    Naturally  the  means  at  its  own  disposal 
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wefC  inadequate.  The  Arabs  gained  the  district  around  Stanley  Falls  and  Tippu  Tib 
set  np  bis  slave  empire  there.  In  1889  a  new  conference  was  held  in  Berlin  to  take 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  Central  Africa.  In  the  following 
year  an  anti-slavery  conference  met  at  Brus<;cls  and  while  it  increased  the  obligations 
renting  on  the  Free  State,  it  sanctioned  measures  for  procuring  revenue.  Up  to  that 
time  the  means  for  withstanding  encroachments  of  the  slave  power  had  been  supplied 
ffom  the  private  purse  of  Leopold.  Now,  however,  the  Free  State  secured  the  right 
of  levying  an  import  duty  np  to  10  per  cent.  The  increase  of  its  revenue  enabled  the 
Slate  to  carrj'  this  war  apain^t  the  Arabs  to  a  successful  is>;ue  The  region  where  a 
few  years  ago  every  atrocity  connected  with  the  slave  trade  was  committed  with 
impunity,  is  now  restored  to  freedom  under  the  tiag  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
this  victory  was  gained  without  the  aid  of  other  powers.  The  downfall  of  the 
hnS»  was  now  complete,  hnt  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  petty  but  exhausting  war- 
fare which  the  government  of  the  Congo  had  to  carry  on.  We  have  already  seen 
that  on  the  very  day  when  the  dervishes  were  routed  at  Rejaf  the  Batetcla  contingent 
of  the  native  army  broke  out  in  revolt.  In  order  to  suppress  this  mutiny  the  Belgian 
autborities  had  to  make  a  further  sacrifice  of  lives  and  money;  but  the  work  was 
viitnally  completed  in  iflgB.  The  Gmgo  State  troops  were  suooessful  in  several  en- 
mgemcnts  with  the  mutineers  and  in  the  auttmm  of  i8gB  the  power  of  die  latter 
seemed  to  be  utterly  broken. 

In  works  of  peace,  the  progress  of  the  Congo  government  has  been  even  more 
important.  These  wars  were  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  tiie  slave  trade.  Their 
nccessfnl  issue  enabled  the  government  to  enforce  the  clauses  in  the  penal  code  making 
cannibalism  and  the  capture  of  slaves  capital  ofTenscs.  The  supression  of  barbarous 
practices  was  followed  by  attempts  to  civilize  the  blacks.  The  import  of  hrearms 
was  checked  and  efforts  were  made  to  control  the  liquor  traffic.  It  had  formerly 
been  asserted  that  the  authorities  were  engaging  in  the  liquor  trade  for  their  own 
benefit;  bat  this  ciiarge  does  not  appear  to  be  Dome  out  by  uie  facts.  On  the  Lower 
Congo  the  Portuguese,  English,  and  American  merchants  were  already  carrying  on  a 
liquor  traffic  when  the  Congo  government  was  established  and  treaty  conventions 
prevented  it  from  suppressing  this  trade.  It  appears  to  have  done  all  that  was 
in  its  power  to  do,  that  is  it  levied  as  high  a  du^  as  possible  on  the  importation  of 
hquors.  On  the  Upper  Congo,  however,  where  it  had  a  free  hand,  the  government 
prohilvted  tlie  importation  of  liquors  within  certain  defined  districts.  The  entire  line 
01  the  railway  is  included  in  these  districts.  Where  the  trade  is  permitted,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  very  strict  regulations,  limiting  the  sale  to  Europeans  under  heavy  penalties. 
The  law  forbids  a  merchant  to  use  alcohol  for  purposes  of  barter  with  the  natives, 
ttd  dealers  are  required  at  regular  intervals  to  render  detailed  accounts  of  the  quan- 
tities sold  and  of  the  names  of  the  purchasers. 

Among  the  other  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  the  elevation  of  the  negro 
IS  that  which  relates  to  labor  contracts.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the 
^^"S  of  sudi  contracts  as  would  in  reality  reduce  the  black  to  a  position  of  servi- 
nwe.  It  tt  said  that  so  far  as  the  relation  of  employee  to  employer  is  concerned,  the 
N*dt  laborer  is  better  off  than  the  European  workingman.  The  law  renders  con- 
tracts inviolable  and  requires  that  the  black  laborer  shall  know  the  precise  terms  of 
R15  engagement.  When  an  employer  engages  him  to  work  at  a  distance  from  his 
Home  he  is  bound  to  send  him  back  free  of  expense. 

In  many  other  ways  the  Belgian  officials  have  tried  to  improve  the  condition  of 
tnenabvcs.  There  arc  many  evidences  of  a  kindly  feeling  between  the  two  classes, 
yunng  the  recent  expeditions  there  were  many  incidents  which  bore  witness  to  the 
aevotion  of  the  black  troops  to  their  white  officers—a  devotion  which  would  hardly 

A      w  oflBcial  cruelty  were  well  grounded. 

As  to  the  financial  and  commercial  developmem  of  the  Congo  Fret  State  it  should 
sfl?  J  while  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  its  revenue  was  less  than  £3.000 

n  Had  risen  m  1897  to  £367.334-  During  the  early  history  of  the  State  the  revenue 
Jtprescnted  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  expenditure,  the  bulk  of  the  latter  having  to 
«e  met  by  the  King's  subsidy,  loans  from  the  Belgian  government  and  other  outride 
rces.  In  1897,  68  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  was  met  from  the  revenue  of  the 
the*^  '^'f  "'^'withstanding  the  exceptional  expenses  of  the  military  operations  and 
vtit^A  and  other  works  of  improvement   Commerce  has  also  de- 

ooped  with  great  rapidity  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
^ we  railway  has  supplied  facilities  for  transportation.  The  export  of  the  Congo 
state  rose  from  alwut  £70.000  in  188^3  to  £600.000  in  1897.  The  resources  of  the 
brinlriL^^^j  ^  mt-ins  been  fully  developed.  New  fields  for  productive  labor  are 
"l^opened.  notably  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  cocoa.  It  is  expected  that  the 
and  it  i  ****  '^'^  ''*5ult  In  far  greater  productive  efficiency, 

laooff  mJm  •  *  P^"od  of  increased  prosperity  has  already  begun.  These  arc 
rjwijg  uie  blessings  which  the  writer  above  mentioned  emphasizes  as  the  result  of 
renoi  ic  °"  ^^'^  Another  point  worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  this 

Bvn  IS  neid  by  a  neutral  pacific  power  indisposed  to  aggressive  measures  and  un- 
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likely  to  complicate  the  problems  of  African  politics.   It  is  a  government  moreover 
which  is  pledged  to  the  policy  of  the  "open  door." 
CONOBEGATIONAIilSM.    Sec  Conijrecationalists. 

CONOBEGATIONALISTS  originated  in  the  English  Independents.  The  na- 
tional council  was  hdd  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  July  1898,  the  first  general  meeting  on 

the  Pacific  CuiiNt.  and  h>  ttnlh  triennial  -osion  Missionary  timds  were  not  as 
generously  provided  as  in  prcviuu.s  ycarb,  but  the  work  of  missionaries  in  India  and 
China  \^a^  most  successful,  and  much  is  expected  of  the  missions  in  the  Caroline 
1 -lands.  The  next  International  Congregational  Council  will  be  held  in  Boston  in 
September  1S99,  and  the  next  triennial  meeting  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  October  igoi. 
There  are  at  present  5,614  churches,  5.475  ministers,  and  0.^5,804  meinber  .  The 
latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  the  Congregationalists 
control  24  institutions  of  higher  education,  with  443  teachers,  4,070  students,  and  en- 
dov.-;i!rnt  finids  amounting  to  $8.jhv.4v5. 

CONG&EOATIONAL  METHODIST  CHU£.CH^  organized  in  18^  in  Monroe 
county.  Georgia,  has  its  operations  chiefly  in  the  South.  In  189B  this  church  re- 
ported 240  churches,  aio  mintsters»  and  ia,500  members*  showing  a  very  slight  in- 
crease since  iHgiS. 

COirORBOATIONAL  KATZOITAL  COUHCII.,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
Congregational  clutrclic?.  organized  in  1871,  meets  once  in  three  years.  Its  next 
mcetmg  will  be  held  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  October,  1902.    Officers:    Rev.  Frederick 

A.  Noble.  Moderator;  Rev.  H,  A.  Hazcn.  Auburndale,  Mass.,  SecreUty;  Rev.  S 

B.  l-Drlie'-.  Treastircr;  and  Rev.  W.  H,  Moore,  Registrar. 
CONGAESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    See  United  States.  ' 
COirOBESSIOirAL  MBBABY,  founded  in  Washington  in  1800,  was  destroyed 

at  the  capture  of  Washington  in  1814,  after  which  Thomas  JelYerson  gave  his  library 
as  a  nucleus.   The  new  library  building  was  opened  to  the  public  Nov.  1.  1897,  and 
has  remained  open  every  da^  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  from 
0  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.    Many  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  the  service  were  made 
during  i8«>8;  books  arc  delivered  to  the  readers  at  numbered  desks;  and  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  and  railway  books  are  also  delivered  to  the  branch  office  in  the  Capitol 
building.    From  Nov.  I,  1897,  to  Sept.  I,  1898,  there  were  63,493  visitors;  from 
January,  1898,  to  September.  1898,  103,711  books  were  supplied  in  the  reading  rooms, 
and  15,509  Ijooks  were  taken  from  the  library.    In  18*58  the  Chinese  books  (mainly 
derived  from  the  library  of  the  late  Caleb  Cashing,  the  first  American  Envoy  to 
China)  ,  were  catalogued  by  means  of  the  courtesy  of  His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-fang, 
thi'  ririnese  Ambas'-ador  to  Wn-hiuKton,  who  permitted  sonic  members  of  his  staff 
to  do  the  work.    This  collection  consists  of  237  standard  wurk^ — classics,  histor)'. 
poetry,  medicine,  fiction,  etc. ;  and  2,547  Keuns  (unbound  volumes).   There  are  a  few 
duplicates.    Several  bulletins — one  on  Cuba,  one  on  maps  of  the  Northwest  from 
1588  to  1898,  and  one  on  the  Philippines  (prepared  by  the  Peace  Commissioners  hi 
Paris),  were  published.    The  laws  on  copyright  were  compiled,  condensed,  and 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin.   The  copyright  tees  earned  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
for  1897-98  amounted  to  $55,926,501,  of  which  $45,711  were  for  .American  books  and 
articles  and  $8,842  for  recording  the  titles  of  foreign  works.   A  gallery  of  rare  Ameri- 
cana was  opened  during  the  year.    The  prints  collected  by  the  late  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard  were  given  to  the  library  by  Mrs.  Hubbard  in  March.    A  pavilion  for  the 
blind  was  opened  in  the  new  library,  containing  books,  periodicals,  and  music  in 
raised  letters,  obtained  partly  by  copyright,  by  gift,  and  by  purchase.   It  contains  219 
volumes:  50  sheets  of  music;  40  maps  and  charts;  78  magazines;  and  166  weeklies. 
Daily  readings  are  given  here.   A  reading-room  for  children  was  also  set  apart,  with 
about  13,000  volumes.  A  mail  and  supply  department  was  also  created. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  iJ^>S,  gives  the  expenditures  as  $126,243.01. 
of  which  $114,744.38  were  for  salaries:  $9,498.63  for  the  purchase  of  books,  etc. ;  and 
$2,000.00  for  contingent  expenses.  The  addition?  were  chietly  "to  fill  gaps,"  es- 
pecially in  the  way  of  periodicals  and  newspapers,  for  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  com- 
plete set  of  every  periodical  mentioned  in  Poole's  Index.  Another  aim  is  to  have  full 
sets  of  at!  author's  works.  Especial  attention  i~  licing  pivcn  to  .American  literature 
and  Spanish  publications,  especially  in  the  departments  of  history,  jurisprudence,  and 
geography,  particularly  what  concerns  the  .\ntilles  and  Philippines.  Some  historical 
and  bibliographical  purchases  were  made  in  Germany  and  France.  An  appropriation 
of  $15,000  was  given  to  increase  the  departments  of  the  library.  There  are  now  832,- 
107  books,  with  126.985  copyright  depo.sits  (duplicates),  and  226.972  pamphlets.  The 
growth  in  1898  was:  25,472  volumes  (to  which  should  be  added  5,832  volumes  in  the 
Smithsonian  deposit)  ;  2,646  periodicals;  i..?88  maps  and  charts;  5.024  art  books  and 
prints;  47  MSS. :  556  law-books;  and  10,848  volumes  and  pieces  of  music,  making  in 
<dl  45,981  additions.  The  President's  nomination  of  Samuel  J.  Barrows  for  Librarian 
to  succeed  the  late  John  Rnssdl  Young,  was  not  scooted. 
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CouuecUcut 

COJIPBBJE.   See  Botany. 

CmmsaUT.  One  of  the  New  England  States  of  the  United  States  with  ^ 
area  of  4,990  sq.  m.   Capital.  Hartford.  ^"it^u  oiaies,  witn  an 

^mV«/|Mrf.-The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  princioal  croos 
m  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  1,657.785  bushels,  S863.048:  wheat  6«v.  ic  K 
Mts.  S62.5&2.  $202,522;  rye.  250.056.  $155,434;  buckwS.Ts  jsT  $36  S^rUtat^J 
^3J0CO.  $1.391,995 ;  and  hay  6i<7i4  tons.  $6.876.36i-toiai  v^2e.^|a5io  38r  L^^^^ 
stock  comprised,  horses.  43.682:  milch  cows.  143^8:  other  cattir^  fiS  .u!!f 
Jl,745;  and  .wine,  54.,65-total  hyad,  339.278.  «>'S88;  sheep. 

Industru-s.-Thi:  annua!  report  of  tlic  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  issued  in  T^,>S 
co:npares  the  results  of  an  examination  of  768  manufactt.ring  eSlishm  "u  " 
1.  m  and.  18^  The  number  of  persons  on  the  difFereiu  patrollswas  88  gu  m  ^806 
and  87.907  in  1897  :  amount  paid  in  wapes.  $40..,o4.o<:.2  in  iS<>)\ind  $.1^27^-^^  ii  tsS: 
amage  hours  of  labor  in  all  establishments  m  both  years.  56  Jer^k  ''?hi  re^ri 
ako  gives  details  concerning  200  selected  employes  eneaaed  in  a^arirtv  nf  Jn^..  ?^ 
The  average  rate  of  wages  was  $ia.6s  per  w^UkTa^afTo  ?  ofTu^^  73  ;  pt  ccnf 
of  possible  earnings;  average  annttat  cost  of  living  per  member  of  family  $?ql  Of 
the  whole  number  47  were  house-owner.,  12^  were  rent  payers  and  S  o'aM  ^tith.; 
rent,  interest,  nor  taxes.    There  were  upward  of  1.450  factoSes  "2  fne^ratlS  IrJ 

qT'/  '^^'-"^  f"'^^"'-   Connecticut  and  Rh(3e  IsIaS^sHtS  r^inSe" 
Uni  ed  States  internal  revenue  district  under  the  name  of  the  firVt  h  J.  LLcc  m 
to  gne  a  correct  revfew  of  Connecticut's  gre  at  tol.acrm  "re. ts.  In  ihe  cnlendar  ve^r 


tSOor  Mfi  nnr  r^nt  .„r  .  -.1-'  utvi  loy/,  wflgcs  Qisoursed  wcre  5i2.Jo8.- 
^JiJ^   P  .""^r*^  ^''3"      1897.   The  cotton  go^s  factories  show  Tooi  rv^ 

mS^Mm^Z^^  mdusmes  employ  3t.S3S  per- 

A  M^'U^nen  ""onlVt"  '  i'  ^? ?^  ^^^^  ^  membership  of  9.298 

'^•e  ports  rflfart&d  NerHav^  V'""'  ^''^'-P^'"?^     merchandise  at 

«J"eto$47QS»d2r«^f7j  London,  and  btonington  amounted  in 

previous  ycS:^  *  ^«»  «  «  yew;  exports.  nothing,  same  as  in 

in^Smi;;,^^  ^The'acfi^e^/.'/*'*  ''*'!.^  ''^"'^-^      operation  and  18 

depo'k.  $18  8070^0  capital  aggrcg^ed  $2;.28i.o70 :  circulation,  $8,460  557: 

numWs  and  hf/     -1  Tc"''^-  ^"•405.4^2.    llie  State  banks.  October  i  &)7 

trust  companies  ?lffe'^        ^'^^T  ^^.'^^'2^  «nd  resourcS.  iJ^.^^^.  u/;' 
and  re^ourc  s  ^sZTr  date,  12,  with  capital,  $1,245,000,  deposits.       or  167 

3^^.tei.  £^Mi%lflL^''l  ""T^  ^•-'"^<^  J^te.  89  with  dcpo  ti  si 

t'nitcd  States  cka^^^^^  re^oi,rces  $K.,,, 75  213.    The  exchange.)  at  the 

^y^mXSf^^X^^^^^^  "i^^n  in  the  year  ending  S^^ 

hmance^ir,  1808  ther*.  .^^r.  l^'^     increase  of  $8,142,997  in  a  year. 
"•"J"  St.,,  rharte^^  Of  rtJ«  ft"*^  insurance  companies  of  various  kinds  operating 
»nd  surplus  Siiaone/;.,:'  ^'®*,?,^*'*        c<^mpanies.  reporting  capital  Sioi^oooo 
fiSi,o882^5.*}^;?L ?  7«        compani,..,  7  of  which  reported  Mg^te  MSS 

«Ms  was  143.92??  5'l?K'*'^?'  r-""  "^'-7,  the  enrollment  in  the  public 

f«»;valucof  Sl  cs?h^S^nrl  1;  ';"'-^"danre  101.063:  number  of  teachers,  over 
128^837.518  for  teache??  Lhri./  ^"^  expenditures  $2,959,825.  includ- 

and  6,126  ounUs-  eft  64  public  high  schools,  with  279 

3  public  noSl  t«?B,^^2  SL'1^°^  ^^'"^        ^^''-^^'^^^^^  ^.f)^ 

and  univerS  co^  h  rft;  "'^  ^"'l  527  students;  3  col- 

"•^tnictors  arid  2  ,98 ^tuder^^^^^  T'^.  ^"V^?  ^'^^  194  professcir?  and 

2iJfnts;  and  a  law  a  mJdi^'l  Vn  i^'^k       technology,  with  12  instructors  and  107 
*Mten  of  school  a  J  n  rvS  l""*  three  theological  schools.   There  were  189.728 
•^OctoberiSw    fhii  «~  "'^^"'i'.*       October  1898.  being  an  increase  of  1. 19:2 
w.   inis  increase  indicates  a  total  increase  of  population  in  the  State 
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for  that  period  of  about  25,000.  The  Storrs  Agricultural  College  at  Storrs  Station, 
endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and 
$23,000  in  1898.  The  law  prohibiting  child  labor  in  factories  and  sanctioning  the 
employment  of  agents  having  power  to  compel  school  attendance,  has  yielded  excel- 
lent results.  The  increase  in  attendance  has  gone  beyond  the  increase  in  enamera- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawals  to  private  school?.  Details  of  the  public 
school  fund  on  September  30,  1897,  showed  investments  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  bank 
stock,  and  real  estate,  with  cash  in  the  State  treasury,  aggregating  $2,007,080,  and  net 
income  for  the  year  $112,477  In  1898  there  were  201  periodicals!,  of  which  50  were 
dailies,  109  weeklies,  and  27  monthlies. 

C/mrr/ifj.— Reports  of  the  principal  denominations  for  1897  are  summarized  as 
follows:  Baptist,  140  churches,  118  settled  pastors,  24,243  members ;  Congregational, 
323  churches,  256  pastors,  62,456  members;  Protestant  Episcopal,  151  parishes,  j6 
missions  aiul  chapeK.  221  clergy,  30.140  communicants;  Roman  Catholic,  186  churches 
96  stations  and  chapels,  233  clergy,  250.000  estimated  Roman  Catholic  population. 

Finances. — Receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1897,  $2,382,373;  expendi- 
tures $2,550,080:  total  funded  debt,  $3,240,200,  assets  $123,028,  net  debt,  $3,117,172: 
assessed  valuation  $534,465,257 — the  highest  in  more  than  ten  years.  The  legislature 
in  1897  made  important  changes  in  the  provtaions  regulating  the  investment  of  sav- 
ings banks  deposits,  a  notable  one  being  the  provision  that  "when  any  loan  or  invest- 
ment is  made  by  a  savings  bank,  the  names  of  the  directors  or  trustees  consenting 
thereto  shall  be  entered  upmi  the  records  of  said  bank." 

Population. — As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30,  1898^ 
was  about  865.000.  Local  estimates  gave  New  Haven,  112,000;  Hartford,  T^iaao; 
Bridgeport,  66.000;  Norwich.  25. 000 :  Stamford,  20,000:  and  Middletown,  17,000. 

Sociology. — The  constitutional  provision  of  1897  that  all  voters  must  be  able  to 
read  in  the  English  language,  and  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  makes  the  followmg  statistics  interesting :  In  1897,  8,791  children  of  native 
parents  were  bom  in  the  State  and  8,^  of  foreign  parents,  and  while  11.225  Ameri* 
can-born  citizens  died  only  3,487  deaths  occurred  among  the  foreign-bom.  Of  the 
total  births  only  41,2  per  cent,  were  of  native  parents;  58  per  cent,  were  of  parents, 
one  or  both  of  whom  were  f'lreigners. 

The  philanthropy  of  Connecticut  has  been  somewhat  remarkable.  The  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1898, 
showed  that  the  Board  visits  176  institutions  for  the  care  of  tlic  delinquent,  defective, 
and  dependent  classes.  This  number  includes  eighty-eight  almshouses  and  the 
amount  of  State  aid  given  during  the  year  was  $658, 190.  Recommendations  are  nufle 
for  the  appointment  of  a  State  commissioner  of  prisons,  a  State  commission  in  lunacy, 
a  State  reformatory  for  women,  and  a  separate  cottage  department  for  epileptics  at 
Lakeville.  There  were  64  convictions  in  i8g8  for  violations  of  the  fish  and  game 
laws.  There  were  93.450  shad  caught  in  State  waters,  the  largest  for  ten  years,  and 
20,093  more  than  in  1897. 

Harbor  I mprovcmcnts.—Grcit  interest  was  manifested  in  the  harbor  improvements, 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  war.  The  Navy  Department  purchased  Napatrce  P«W, 
off  Stonington,  where  important  fbrtifications  will  be  erected.  This  point  commands 
Stonmgton  Harbor.  Block  Island.  Watv'h  Hill,  and  waters  east  of  the  Race,  and  a 
battery  there  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  batteries  on  Great  Gull  and  Fisher's  Isl- 
and Connecticut's  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1898,  show  that  no  less  than  5,755  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  removed  from  Paw- 
catuck;  99.225  cubic  yards  of  material  from  the  Connecticut  river:  53.355  from  the 
Housatonic  River;  137.700  cubic  yards  by  dredging  .at  Bridgeport:  67  tons  of  rock 
from  the  channel  at  Saugatuck;  21,956  cubic  yards  of  material  from  Five-Mile 
Kiver  Harbor,  and  35,000  cubic  yards  of  mud  were  removed  from  Greenwich  Harbor, 
u  6         ^^<^P-  45  foot  wide,  and  half  a  mile  long  was  made.  Three 

breakwaters  were  nearly  finished  at  Duck  Island:  but  the  proposed  work  in  connec- 
tion with  tlic  building  of  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  the  entrance  of  New  Haven  Harbor 
was  not  earned  out.  Channels  were  made  in  Stamford  Harbor  and  the  harbors  of 
Cos  Cob  and  Mianus  were  improved. 

The  "Charter"  Discovery.—SomQ  excitement  was  aroused  by  the  Rev.  W.  De  Loss 
Love,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  discovering 
tiiat  u  liat  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  original  Connecticut  charter  is  but  a  copy, 
i  he  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  an  .intiquarv  of  London  who  considers 
It  unautnenttc.  Mr.  Love  accepts  his  tcstimonv  and  will  discuss  the  matter  in  a 
forthcoming  hook.  Some  members  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  think  this 
parchment  which  is  now  hanging  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  in  Hartford,  is  the 
charter  revTjccnl  in  1685  by  James  II,  and  which  was  hidden  in  the  old  Charter  Oak 

SL**^**  iXS*^'''^^o'"^ •  brought  forth  in  1688,  made  the  law  for  Ctmnecti- 

cut  from  1088  to  1818. 

t£!fui*^'"  5-/a/t'  Omcers.~-Thc  State  convention  of  the  Republican  party  was 
peculiarly  ardent.   In  the  elections  Gov.  I-ounsbury  received  81,018  votes,  having  a 
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Surality  of  l6,7j8w  The  delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives  are :  E.  Stevens 
eory  (Rep.),  from  RockviTle,  Nehemiah  D.  Spcrry  (Rep.),  from  New  Haven, 
Charles  Russell  (I^k.),  from  Dayvillc,  and  E.  T.  Hill  (Rep.),  from  N'orwalk  The 
Senators  arc:  Orville  H.  Piatt  (Rep.),  from  Meriden,  and  a  Republican.  Oflicials: 
George  E.  Lounsbury,  Governor;  Lyman  A.  Miles,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Iliibcr 
Qaric,  Secretary  of  State ;  Charles  S.  Messick,  Treasurer ;  Thompson  S.  Grant, 
Comptroller;  George  Haven,  Adjutant-General;  and  F.  A.  Betts,  Insurance  Commis- 
tioncr,  all  are  Republicans.  Chief  Justice,  Charles  B.  Andrews  (Rep.)  ;  Associates, 
David  Torrence  (Rep.).  Frederick  B.  iiall  (Rep.),  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  (Dcm.),  and 
William  Hammerslcy  (Dem. ) ;  and  Clerk,  George  A.  Cooant  In  the  State  legislature 
there  are  200  Republicans  and  76  Democrats. 
CONSTAHTAN,  See  Physics  (paragraph  Boiling  Point  of  Ozone). 
CONSTITUTION  07  KATTBB.  See  Physics  (paragraph  Potential  Matter  and 
Vorte.x  Motion). 

CONSUMEBS'  liEAGUE.  The  objects  of  this  organization  may  be  summarized 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Consumers'  Leag^ue  of  Pennsylvania.  This  document 
states  that  the  purpose  of  the  organization  is  first  to  improve  the  condition  of 
mmen  and  children  in  retail  stores  patronized  largely  by  women,  second  to  obtain 

from  retail  merchants  information  and  advice  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  practical 
standard  of  a  "fair  house,"  to  which  these  merchants  will  be  asked  to  conform;  and 
thirdly  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  pcssible  number  of  consumers  a  list  of 
ibe  stores  in  which  the  greatest  number  ot  conditions  are  known  to  oonform  to  sndi 
isteidard.  Thus  it  is  thought  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the 
employees  in  retail  shops  on  the  consunnr-  It  is  held  that  the  latter  should  give 
their  support  to  those  employers  who  treat  their  employees  with  fairness  and  consid- 
eration. It  is  recognized  that  under  the  pressure  of  competition  the  employer  is  often 
dnvea  to  impose  hardships  on  his  employees.  As  an  offset  to  this  tendency  the  Con- 
smnen^  League  tries  to  increase  the  custom  of  such  employers  as  show  some  con- 
sideration for  the  comfort  of  their  employees  in  spite  of  such  competition.  To  do  this 
ii  publishes  what  is  known  as  a  "white  list,"  giving  the  names  of  the  "fair  houses." 
Tilt  qualifications  which  entith  a  mail  store  to  be  placed  upon  the  list  have  to  do 
especially  with  wages,  hours,  and  physical  conditions.  The  New  York  Consumers' 
l»RW  requires  that  equal  wages  shall  be  given  for  work  of  equal  value  irrespective 
of  <ex,  that  wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  week ;  that  in  departments  where  women 
only  arc  employed  the  minimum  wages  shall  be  $6.00  per  week  and  rarely  below 
5ooo;  and  that  when  fines  are  imposed  they  shall  be  paid  into  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employees.  As  to  hours,  it  is  held  that  a  "fair  house"  is  one  in  which  the 
hours  are  from  8  a.  if.  to  6  p.  m.  with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  one- 
halt  holiday  once  a  week  at  least  fiuring  two  summer  months.  Further  qualifications 
K'ving  of  a  vacation  of  not  less  than  one  week  with  pay  in  the  summer  season, 
ind  the  compensation  of  all  over  time  work.  As  to  physical  conditions,  it  is  required 
h  11  k?'  *  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  present  sanitary  laws  and  that  measures 
?hall  be  taken  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  employees,  such  for 
instanr'.-  the-  placing  of  scats  behind  counters  and  permitting  their  use.  It  is  fur- 
^'"andcd  that  no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed. 
OOnUMFIiOV.  See  TuBERctJLOsis. 

COOLEY,  Thomas  McIntyke,  a  prominent  jurist  and  constitutional  lawyer,  died 
»t  Ann  .\rbor,  Michigan,  September  12,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Attica,  New  York, 
fca""*u  setded  hi  Michigan  in  1843  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the 

5^*  compiled  the  general  statutes  of  the  State,  he  became  in  1858  reporter 

?h  ^"chigan  Supreme  Court  and  held  this  position  for  six  years ;  he  published 
apt  volumes  of  reports  and  a  digest  of  the  Michigan  decisions.  He  became  a  pro- 
««or  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  .Michigan  in  1859  and  subsequently 
JZ?  .  twfaculty.  He  was  elected  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1864.  and 
1877  for  terms  of  eight  years,  being  chief  justice  iS^S-fjo.  I'pon  the 
ewiishment  of  the  department  of  political  science  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
*a   I  "  I*"  '^^^came  professor  of  constitutional  and  administrative  law;  he 

school        "  department  and  occupied  the  cliair  of  .American  history  in  the 

Pre^H   »  rV*'  years  he  lectured  on  law  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

TOia«it  Uevcland  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
iFhr  became  the  chairman  (1887);  he  retired  in  1891  on  account  of 

them  i  TL  P"!**»<^**»ons  on  legal  subjects  have  been  accorded  high  rank;  among 
of  th   it  Constitutional  Limitatinna  xvhich  rrst  upon  the  Li-<.^is!ative  Power 

iar^U  r  " '^f  American  i'utou  (i8f^)  ;  Blackstone's  CominnitLirirs  (1870); 
CflmLt  I  Constitution  of  the  United  StatiS.  with  Additional 

CrfJfc^^."  Amendments  (1873) :  Law  of  Taxation  (1873) :  Law  of 

mchhl?^^6^"*^'^  Principles  of  ConsHtuHonai  Lams  of  the  United  States  ( 1880) ; 
on  1,1  ■  ?  "l***^    Government  f  188=; )  -  Judge  Cbdey  wrote  most  of  the  articles 

C0Oii»P5l'^°"  »  Amcncan  Cyclopa-dia. 

^rm^  Thomas  Sionbv.  R.  A.,  died  1898.  He  was  born  at  Canterboiy,  Eng- 
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land,  September  26,  1893;  his  early  life  was  largely  a  struggle  against  adverse  cir- 
cumsUnces,  but  in  1823,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  he  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  school.  For  a  time  he  was  a  drawing  master  at  Canterbury,  and 
then  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  studied  (1827-30)  under  Verb»eckhovcn,_thc  aiuraal 
painter,  and  achieved  considerable  success  in  his  art.  He  first  exhibtted  at  the 
Academy  in  1833;  in  1845  he  became  an  A.  R.  \.  and  in  1867  an  R  A.  As  a  painter 
of  animals  he  is  said  to  be  supreme,  and  his  works  have  probably  been  copied  more 
than  those  of  any  other  artist  of  his  time.  He  took  much  interest  in  Ins  nauve  town 
and  in  1882  presented  it  with  a  gallery  of  art.  In  iH()o  lie  published  a  book  of  remi- 
niscences entiUed  My  Lite.  Among  his  best  pictures  are  -C^.iilt  Reposing  and 
"King  of  the  Meadows." 

COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  SCIENCE  AND  ABT, 
an  educational  institution  at  the  junction  of  Third  and  Fourth  avenues.  New  York 
City,  fuiindcd  in  1857  by  Peter  Cooper,  gives  free  instruction  in  science  and  art, 
stenography,  typewriting  and  telegraphy,  has  a  free  library  and  gives  courses  ot  free 
leaures  on  popular  topics.  It  has  a  well  equipped  museum  for  the  study  01  the  art  ot 
decoration,  a  free  library  of  34.702  vols.,  and  reading  room,  and  has  day  and  evening 
classes.  In  1897  there  were  40  instructors.  4.672  students  in  the  various  courses.  U 
has  a  permanent  endowment  fund  ot  $1,515,508.  President,  Edward  Cooper.  See 
Hewitt,  Abram  S. 

COPPER.  Production.— The  production  of  copper  in  1898  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease over  that  of  1897,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:    1897.  510,190,-. 

tbS  ;   1898.  540,367,793  tt>S.  ..U.J  l,.-rc 

The  States  of  Montana.  Michigan,  and  Arizona,  were  the  three  IcadLing  producers, 
and  their  product  showed  respectively  a  decrease  of  7.5  per  cent,  an  mcrease  of  8.9 
per  cent.,  an  increase  of  37.2  per  cent.  The  higher  price  of  copper  caused  the  Ul- 
crcased  production.  The  United  States  furnished  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  worlds 
supply  during  1898,  and  56  per  cent  of  the  American  production  was  exported.  1  he 
important  foreign  sources  of  copper  ore  are  the  Rio  Tinto  District  in  Spain,  toe 
Manstield  District  in  Germany,  Southern  Africa,  Newfoundland,  Bntish  CoittnitHa 
and  Mexico.  ,  , 

Metallurgy.— T\\t  chief  methods  used  for  the  treatment  of  copper  ores  in  Uie 
Uni  cd  States  continue  to  be  matte  smelting,  single  fusion  in  the  blast  furnace,  ana 
electrolytic  refining.  The  second  is  still  used  in  the  Arizona  districts  for  smelting  tfte 
oxydized  ores,  but  matte  smelting  is  slowly  superseding  it  as  the  unoxydized  sulphide 
ores  are  encountered,  and  this  latter  method  is  the  one  most  used  in  the 
States.  Much  copper  is  refined  electrolytically  and  the  Minerad  industry  lor  iW 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject.  , 

The  Copper  Plant.— In  Queen-land  there  has  been  discovered  a  plant  which  nearly 
always  grows  in  a  soil  that  contains  copper  and  is  therefore  used  as  a  means  of  fanaing 
this  metal.  Its  name  is  Polycarpe  Spirostylis  and  it  has  been  called  the  copper 
plant.  It  occurs  over  the  entire  copper  region  of  Queensland,  but  more  es|>eciaU7 
close  to  deposits  of  that  metal  or  in  water  courses  which  arc  impregnated  wtth  tne 
solution  of  copper.  Its  chemical  analysis  by  the  government  chemist  Brownly  JUn- 
derson  shows  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  copper,  a  quantity  much  above  tnat 
which  could  be  accounted  for  as  a  result  of  accidental  absorption. 

OOBEA,  an  Asiatic  kingdom  formerly  tributary  to  China,  but  since  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  of  May   i&js.  independent,  has  an  estimated  area  of  Savpoo  square 
miles,  with  a  population  variously  estimated  from  8,ooo.ooo  to  i6,ooo,00a  In  *8p7. 
foreign  element  consisted  of  10,000  Japanese.  4.000  Chinese,  and  about  3,000  Of  OtlMST 
races.   Seoul  is  the  capital  with  about  200,000  inhabitants. 

Commerce.—CoreA  is  almost  wholly  an  {.gricultural  community,  hut  m  recent  years 
its  commerce  has  greatly  increased.  The  year  closing  December  .31,  1897,  is  s**2J^ 
have  been  more  prosperous  in  respect  to  foreign  trade  than  any  year  preceding.  IM 
U.  S.  Consular  Report  dated  August  1898.  states  that  the  total  net  trade  of  Corea 
for  the  previous  year  was  almost  double  the  highest  figure  it  had  previously  reacne<^ 
The  increase  of  commerce  was  very  marked  even  during  the  war  between  Japan  ana 
China  which  was  waged  largely  on  Corcan  soil,  the  large  amount  of  money  spent  by 
tlie  Japanese  troops  there  having  supplied  the  Coreans  with  a  purcliasing  ineuium. 
After  the  war  many  Chinese  merchants  came  to  Corea  and  aided  in  the  developnient 
of  trade.  .Another  thing  which  promoted  foreign  commerce  was  the  comparative  lail- 
ure  of  the  Japanese  harvests  of  rice  at  a  time  when  the  Corean  harvests  were  good. 
Then  in  1897  the  Corcan  government  spent  large  sums  for  public  works.  In  io9/ 
the  imports  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000  and  the  total  exports,  including  o\tr 
$1,000,000  in  gold,  to  $5,504,006.  The  coast  trade  was  especially  active  during  Hw- 
Tlic  Consular  Reports  do  not  show  how  -he  tr.ide  with  Corea  is  shared  among 
foreign  nations,  but  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  imports  a  larger  amount  consisted  ot 
English  manufactures  than  of  the  products  of  any  other  country,  and  the  fewer 
part  of  the  English  manufactures  imported  were  cotton  goods.  Cotton  goods,  m  tact» 
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S^f^^n^T,.'rB.%f^^^^^^^  derived 
also  sa,d.  to  Corca  a  considerable  supply  o  ma S  The  GenmnT;?.^'^^?'-  Z^'''^ 
nccdlc-s  and  aniline  dye*.    The  Uni  id  StatS      W  sent  t  's  cluclly  „, 

wonh  of  American  kerosene.  Besides  this  there"  wa?  1  cons  trnm'.  ^-^-'"^^ 
American  machinery.  Of  the  exports  the  heaviest  item  is  r  crwhli  ""Po'-»at'on  of 
to  nearly  $j,ofx).ooo.    Next  in  i  nportancr were  it  .U  H^^^  'V  1897 amounted 

foreign  slK  .p.riK  is  chielly  hp^ ^T^^^^^  ^'T^''^-  The 

Cb»«L  Mo.t  of  the  goods  for  Corea  are  iJS^tshlDnc  i?,  tJnl^!  '  '"V-u^  '  ''''''^ 
Between  Corea  and  die  ports  of  China  and  Jap.  f^itc\{!.^^^^^^^^  ^''h 
«eamships.  There  are  a  good  many  CcJ^  L  Jorst  ste2™trc  '  a  l'"^'^'"*^"*  ''"cs  of 
ha.  developed  considerably  of  late  As^?t^e  openinrof  new^  '"^^ 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1897.  In  one  of  the^  £2  Sen«mn^  ^  „  '  ^'""^  ''r* 
of  entry  for  the  northern  capital  IW  Yane Thi^StSr^^^^  tl,e  north,  the  port 

Wl  MApoon  the  southwest  coast,  also  (.i.ening  iid  a  ri^h  coL.rv/;^  f 

In  the  summer  of  1808  the  eovernment  innoun  frf  i?c  J„.-i^^^  ^®  foreign  trade, 

new  ports  to  foreig,/ trade  TlTs  wouid  a  v^^  '"O'-e 
aenuHpo.  Fu.an,'Genaan.  Mok^V  China'r^V^^^^^^ 

and  Masampo.  It  was  also  said  tint  t  ^r^rf^^f  u.T   /  Kuhn  San, 

was  ,0  be  allotted  o^l£|?  Is  an      ,            ha  bo    tZ\f  scttjemeDt 

D«r  Island  being  located  wi'lmr.t.  luniu  «»*^on 

^^^1n^:n^^^^  '''''  ''-n^-  '-riev.  ttnllet. 

U-.ngh,gWy  vaS"bv'  bSh  ti  e  Corean^  fruUh?  Chf..''''^-''"'''''^"''  ^^"^ 
It  is  exported  in  Jaree  auantiti^^  tn  rhi^.       the  Lhnie.e  ic.r  ii>  curative  properties. 

ited  (leiLnd  for  ir^ts^p?oiuct  on  i^  cT. -  I  nn  I*'"'"  f  c"^'      K"^  almost  unlim- 

The  m.neral  resources  of  Sr^L  rj  .^  °k.  ^'9'''}'^  ,^onedo,  the  ancient  capital, 

coai.  Placer  riS  L  tL  mS^^  '^"PP^'".  iron,  and 
grained  ,0  anTmefiSn  comofnT^ f '-""cess.un  wS 

the  northern  caS   Th;!  T  ^       ^  '''^          ^^i"  "^'ar  Penjr  Yanir 

«»fcns.  Ti,e  nSfve  miners  a?e  «?H  .„  nJfif^''"'  ^r*"  ?^  r^y^  mining  con- 
and  easy  U  de^"  Sith     In  ^fwf  U****  '°  ^'^^  '^w 

wtre  good.  The  ria  croo  dnrin"  1?^  '*  ^''^'^       P'-o-*'Pects  for  trade 

the  hiih  price  of  riaiST^  ,,  ,f  H  e  summer  ut  1897  was  somewhat  deficient  and 
spring  ofV^  The  hfeh  ,,V>  an  attempt  to  prohibit  its  export.    In  the 

the  ifart  of  U.e  faraers  to  t^ki'  IT'T"^'  ^"^thcre  were  signs  of  an  intention  on 
p>ran  mant^factur™  a«  Stffl "^'^  reclamation  of  new  land. 
In  some  industri^r  i,^,.  nndeveloped  and  none  are  made  for  foreien  export 
thcm?„u;SSS*Stprr'7nd  nl'.^"''''''  t'''  ^'""^Jde'-able  skill;  for  ins^anS^S 
j?ofwhich1;e'*nfad??han"d'  IttTK.i"'^.^?^.^  "iS^'l^^^^^  etc,  ' 


allofwhich  are  made  bv  hand      r  hTcl''"'^  b^'"^^'  etc.. 

for  the  culture  of  sdk  The  J  ii  ^ff"  '^i**  t^*  ^^^^^^^  «  '''^^^  ^^•''Pted 
one.  practiced  it  w  h  incnJ^nJ^KVi        "^O^^  declmcd  a.nonj,  the  Coreans  Ivho 


•"w.   inev  arc  said  to  h^  nnl^.  fiVfJ       F«.u.iu       ,„urcan  worKmgmen  seem  vcrj 

)^^]ien  the  price  orrice  whiS  L?hl  «?^  ^"  ^'^"^        ""^'^'"^'d  l^l^or 

«  quite  possible  fo;  The  CoJelnCJ^^  ar  tele  of  consumption,  is  at  its  average, 
*^8es,  since  it  is  Lid  that%  °-  supply  heir  simple  wants  at  this  rate  of 

on  140  pounds  of  Hrl        'uT'""  'V"**^*'       ""'f'-  chiW"* 
Fiuance  Curr.^-?  r?  ,  ^^^"^^'^  formerly  was  worth  S^i  00. 

^United  State  Cons^R^^n'fr^^^  ""'S  «^  ^'^^  '•''nd  tax. 

?^^5.7.476.  $2  227  7^ rZ^^?^^  for  June.  1808.  states  that  n„t  .  ,t  a  total  revenue 

^,or  timbe?  and  paiule  b^^^^^^  the  forrner.  and  not  from  hoSS 

bndsof  rice  land  aS  A.  ^  '"""Kh  classification  of  the  different 

is  still  ve^K'SriiSSv^^fh^*?  apportioned  accordingly.   The  system  of  col- 
^\     is  ^Md^  !^S^tVJ^^rA?T^'''}  °i  *^"/"*^e  relying  upon  ancient  snr- 
been  washed"  vv  '^  ronn.'.'  hundreds  of  poor  people  pay  taxes  on  land 
^  It  is  based  theoreti^nv  n^P^I  ""m  "  ^«  ,P«^»"nB  form  of  currency  in 
y«n  but  not  coined  at  Vrli.«f         t''''^*"  ^'"^'"^  ^«  ^''^  Jap- 

part  of  the  Corean  cS^rcJJv'^S?^  A        J^P/^^r^  P^P^r  an<l  coin  make  up  a  lar^ 
Corea  on  a%o"™J  ^^'t^"^?''?-      IK^P^"^  "'^''^^''^      Jap.-*"  Virtually 
Japane.e  bankinVhou       T^^''^"j!2fL>^'J"'«        ^^PP'^^^  bM  branches  of 
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in  the  making  of  roads  have  lately  been  undertaken  in  the  viamty  of  the  capttaL 
On  the  Man  river,  between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo,  tlierc  are  small  steamers  owned 
by  Japanese.  A  railway  has  been  begun  by  an  American  syndicate  to  connect  Seoul 
with  Clunnilno.  and  a  I-rcnch  company  has  obtained  a  concession  lor  a  railway  line 
from  Seoul  to  the  Chmoc  frontier.  Telegraph  communications  are  defective  bat 
there  is  a  line  joining  Seoul  with  Fusan  and  Chemulpo,  and  a  cable  irom  the  latter 
place  to  Nagasaki.   Corea  maintains  a  postal  system.  n  ^  a    t  y 

£diico/io».— Corean  children  are  usually  educated  at  home.  A  well-to-do  family 
often  employs  a  private  tutor  and  the  poorer  families  in  some  cases  unite  and, em- 
ploy a  teacher  tor  ihcir  children.  Boys  arc  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  Chmew 
characters  and  in  the  leading  of  Chinese  classics,  but  girls  are  not  as  a  rule  taught 
to  read  In  i8'>K  it  was  reported  that  the  Department  of  Education  had  under  its 
direct  cliargc  ivn  schools,  including  one  normal  school  with  a  curriculum  comprising 
compo-^ition  reading,  geography,  arithmetic,  history  and  dictation;  and  nine  primary 
schooU  teaching  the  elements  of  the  branches  above  mentioned  and  including  a  course 
in  gymnastic  training.  There  are  also  21  local  primary  schools  m  the  ccnirts  of 
population  and  to  tlu-^c  the  Department  of  Education  grants  a  subsidy,  trom  this 
ii  appears  that  the  government  work  in  the  tkld  of  education  is  wholly  inadequate 
The  foreign  missionaries  have  done  much  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  I  he  .-Xmcr- 
icans,  JafMOieae,  English,  French,  and  Russians  have  all  done  excellent  educational 

'^The  American  Methodist  Church  supports  a  flourishing  school  at  Seoul  and  re- 
ceives some  assistance  from  the  government.  In  i89«  it  wa'^  reported  that  170  were 
in  attendance  during  the  previous  year.  The  school  authorities  aim  not  only  to  fur- 
nish education,  but  to  supply  employment  to  needy  scholars  and  to  teach  them  a 
trade.  There  is  another  American  school  at  Seoul,  and  in  this  the  attempt  18  inade 
to  train  native  teachers.  In  connection  with  it  the  government  has  founded  a  school 
in  which  the  sons  of  nobles  arc  taught  the  English  language.  The  government  main- 
tains a  Japanese  language  school  in  which  the  course  of  study  extends  over  three 
years,  and  there  is  also  a  private  Japanese  school  maintained  by  the  Foreign  Educa- 
tion Society  of  Japan.  There  is  a  very  successful  French  school  in  Seoul  with  an 
extended  and  somewhat  advanced  curriculum.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  of  the  foreign 
language  schools,  however,  is  that  maintained  by  the  English  and  opened  m  loJM- 
Chinese  and  Russian  teachers  have  also  opened  schools  in  Corea.  .  . 

Cwemment  and  History.— Corcz  is  now  an  independent  monarchy,  the  reigning 
monarch  who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  on  October  15.  iSo?,  being  Hcui  \i.  His 
power  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  Cabinet,  whose  laws  and  resolutions,  however, 
must  be  submitted  to  him  for  approval.    There  arc  eight  executive  departments,  m* 
eluding  the  Cabinet,  the  Home  Office,  the  Foreign  Oflice,  the  Treasury,  the  War  Of- 
fice. Education.  Justice,  and  Agriculture.  Trade  and  Industry.  China  exerci  c d  Mi^enan 
rights  over  the  country  until  the  war  with  Japan  1894-95.  As  a  result  of  that  war 
she  gave  up  her  suzerainty  and  acknowledged  the  complete  independence  of  Corea. 
For  some  time  nfterward  the  country  was  in  an  unsettled  state.    The  Japanese 
would  not  leave  until  certain  reforms  were  carried  out  by  the  Corean  government, 
and  their  evacuation  was  not  complete  until  October  1896.   In  that  year  and  the 
next  Russian  intrigue  was  active  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  pro-R»WSian 
cabinet.    Russian  aggression  was  viewed  wiih  alarm  both  by  the  British  and  the 
Japanese.  lAte  in  the  year  1897  there  was  a  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  over  the  control  of  the  Corean  finances,   ror  years  an  Englishman  named 
McLeavy  Brown,  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  customs  and  nnaficial  adviser, 
had  done  much  to  improve  the  fm.mcial  administration.    Through  Russian  influence 
he  was  dismissed  and  a  Russian  nominee  was  chosen  in  his  place.    The  British  gov- 
ernment refused  to  accept  his  dismissal  and  at  last  made  a  naval  demonstration.  1 
two  governments  reached  a  compromi'^e  by  which  Corean  financial  affairs  were  to  be 
under  the  joint  management  of  British  and  Russian  customs  agents.    In  the  summW 
of  1898  Japan  and  Russia  came  to  an  agreement  in  relation  to  Corea.    By  this  each 
power  recognized  the  sovereignty  and  complete  independence  of  the  Corean  Empire. 
The  text  of  the  protocol  as  published  in  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  ot 
August  1898,  is  as  follows: 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IV  of  the  protocol  signed  at  Mos- 
cow on  June  9  (May  28),  1896,  by  Marshal  Marquis  Yamagata  and  Prince  Lobanow, 
Secretary  of  the  State,  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  Baron  Nissi,  His  Imperial  Japanese 
Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ftaron  Rosen.  Counselor  of  State, 
Envoy  Extraordinary'  and  >Tinister  Plenipotentiary-  of  the  Empemr  of  all  the  Russias, 
having  been  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respective  governments.  ^  , 
"I.  That  the  governments  of  Japan  and  Russia,  recognizing  the  sovereignty  and 
complete  independence  of  Corea,  shall  in  no  way  directly  interfere  with  the  domes- 
tic government  of  that  country. 

"II.  That  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  in  the  future,  whenever  either  Japan 
or  Russia  is  applied  to  by  Corea  for  advice  or  ansirtance,  neither  contracting  party 
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inff  in  the  settlements,  will  do  nothing  to  inJnrl  fU^A^t  J^Panesc  subjects  resid- 
and  industrial  relations  brtuSn  J^M  Sd^JSj**  devdopincnt  of  the  iminSdi 

CO^'^^h  f  M  (paragraph  Greece). 

States  and  Territorie*.  Ac^^i  Production. 

Maine                                           V'^'              Bushels.  Value 

New  Hampshire  435720  $209,146 

Vennont                                         f^f"^^               976,743  440102 

R'^^'de  Island  ::::::::::     ^-sj  '•v^-^-^4o 

Connecticut                                             ^'l^                 262.820  tdH^ 

New  York           V.V: 1.657.785  fiS'S 

New  Jersey                    J 474.895            IS.671.535  CtStS 

Ptensylvania                                 r^^'^             9.334.841  i7?Vo?6 

f^'O^d                             ;•           ^-784             Pi9.6oo  x.6l8o76 

Virginia                                           r2^'2^^-            18.163.985  6,i57\oc 

North  Carolina . .  .V. .          ii^i'SS      38.756.565  jliiif^ 

S°"th  Caroliiia                     j;         f'433.«~            34.070.40a  14,6^1% 

fc::::::-:  K 

{^•'^"sas  ii^if,     "5.336,700  3?|?J:J^| 

Tennessee                                        2.20«.26i            45.365,220  nTqc  014 

WestVirgini 2.941.067            76,467.742  Smfil- 

£^.,::v;;;/;:::::::::    ^SiS     -gg  »f 

Illinois  .                                        3-587.627                  54  5^  ilaffll?? 

few                                                                                            30.532,000  7  127  680 

««o«ri                   j'^pio     254.990.850  58:6499^ 

Kansas..                                       5-951. 211           154.7^14,%  At -7^^^ 

SomH  Dakota     7-559.746           158.754.666  ^f^'l^y 

NorUiDakota  ....  ..V::;:.--         ''^^-SS            ^.^09.9S6  eXfr^ 

S*>ii4>..,.                  2.477        ijss  ?r?S 

"•*"4 

gi^::;:..::   :::::;•: 

mm                                        S.700               68,400  ^iJt 

'►lahoma                                          4&540              1.184,040  ytlrac 

'"^»»T«ito^-::.;::;:.;.;;;;              ;-;£v  ..'^."f 

Total  ...  ' ■ 

fc5K?7»««f  the  uni\ 

Gradaate  deoartm»«*"",r""       ««««nt  enrollment  for  189S-99,  arc  as  fol- 

«''«»ofagricdta,???'|L^^^^                deparlmcnt.  6.6;  collfge  of  Iauri62; 

^  74,  State  college  of  vetennary  medicine,  23;  coUcge  o£  archi- 
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lecture  45:  collcpo  of  civil  cngineerinp.  186;  Sibley  college  of  mechanics^  engineer-  . 
ng.  49^2;  tl'c  nuUKal  cuUcgc.  ^74;  Stale  college  of  forestry,  3;  total,  deducting  for 
10  names  c.n.nted  twice,  2,03«.    The  following  degrees  were  conferred  in  June  1 898: 
A  B   4-^:  Ph  B..44;B.L.,j;B.S..57;B.S.inAgr.  9:V.S.,4;B.Arch.9;C 
M  E  87;  LL.  H..Yo=?;  M.  A..  10;  M.  S.,  in  Agr..  S;  M.  C.  E..3; M. M. E..2;LJ.. 
t;-  Ph  D   M   Only  the  degree  A.  H.  will  he  conferred  upon  students  of  the  academic 
department  entering  in  or  after  1897;  and  hereafter  in  place  of  the  degrees  A  JL, 
Ph  M   M.  L.,  and  Sc.  M.,  the  one  degree.  A.  M..  will  be  conferred,  and  m  place  Ot 
the*  degrees  Ph.  D.  and  Sc.  D..  the  one  degree  Ph.  D.  will  1^  conferred. 

In  iSyiJ  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  was  $1,796,372  and  of  am™™* 
$1  M5.308;    total    funds,    <k).446.SiS ;    gifts,    $197,126  ;    total    income.  ?5»3.050- 
Tlie   war   1898  was   the   most  prosperous   in   the   history   of   the  university, 
having  ..een  the  completion  of  a  hydraulic  laboratory,  the  enlargement  of  two 
building.,  the  endowment  of  an  infirmary,  tlie  estabh-hment  of  the  New  York  State 
Cdllege  of  Forestry,  with  30.000  acres  of  forest  in  the  Adirondacks.  under  the  admm- 
istraflon  of  the  university,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
College    The  medical  stalT  is  composed  of  ex-members  of  the  staff  ot  two  other 
medical  institutions  of  New  \ork  City.    The  course  is  four  years  m  length,  the  first 
two  of  which  may  be  taken  by  men  >^tudents  at  either  Ithaca  or  New  York,  but  must 
be  taken  by  women  students  at  Ithaca;  while  the  last  two  years  must  be  taken  by 
all  students  at  New  York.   During  the  year  1898-99  the  medical  college  has  occupied 
a  building  in  the  grounds  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  New  York  ;  the  permanent  Site  WUl 
be  on  First  avenue,  between  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenly-eigiith  streets. 

Among  the  prominent  appointments  in  the  nUiversity  faculty  were  those  ot  Uiarles 
De  Garino  to  the  professorship  of  the  science  and  art  of  educaUon,  and  ot  Austin 
Flint  as  professor  of  physiology.  See  Psychology,  Experimental,  and  Uwiversities 
AND  Colleges. 

CORONITJM.  Coiui  rning  the  new  element  coronium  little  is  yet  known.  It  oc- 
curs only,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  nm  possiWy 
near  volcanoes.  It  U  revealed  by  the  spectroscope.  It  is  supposed  to  be  much  lignter 

than  hydrogen. 

COSTA  mCA,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  has  an  estimated  area  of  23.OW 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  ix.pulaiion  of  268.000.  Very  few  inhabitanf?  of  the 
rural  districts  arc  of  pure  Spanish  descent.  The  pure  Indian  population  n"i"'>«J^ 
about  3.500.  The  annual  immigration  since  1894  has  been  i.ooo;  it  is  encouraged 
by  the  government.  The  capital  is  San  Jose  (pop.  _'- 000 »  ;  other  towns  of  impor- 
tance are  Hercdia,  Limon,  Puntarcnas,  Alajuela,  Cai  lago.  i  he  stale  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  complete  religious  toleration.  Education  is  tree  ami 
compulsorv,  and,  unlike  some  of  the  Spanish- American  countries,  Ute  goyernmem 
enforces  the  compulsory  law.  In  1897,  besides  five  schools  for  higher  education,  tliere 
were  reported  327  primary  schools  with  an  attend.ince  of  21,913  pupils. 

GovernmenL—CosUk  Rica  became  independent  in  1S21.    By  the  present  consti- 
tution the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  four  years 
electors  clioscn  bv  popular  vote  (legal  voters  must  be  self-supporting).    He  is  as- 
si>ted  by  a  Cal)inct  of  four  members  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior, 
Finance  and  Commerce;  Foreign  Affairs.  Education.  Justice,  and  Worship :  W ar  ami 
Marine.   The  President,  reelected  in  November  1897,  and  inaguralcd  in  June  iB9». 
was  Don  Rafael  Yglcsia.s.    The  legislative  power  devolves  Upon  a  Chamber  01  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  President  for  four  years,  anfl 
in  a  proportion  of  one  representative  to  each  8,000  inhabitants.    The  number  01 
representatives  in  1895  was  32.  Besides  inferior  courts  and  local  justices,  tlierc  are 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  two  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  JusUce. 
Men  between  18  and  50  years  of  age  are  liable  to  military  service.  The  army  intime 
of  ^eace  numbers  Coo,  with  a  national  guard  of  12,000,  which,  it  is  said,  if  need  be  can 
be  increased  to  34,000.  * 
F»iNinc#.— Revenues  and  expenditures  in  pesos  for  fiscal  years  have  been  reported 
as  follows:  ^  ^ 

1895.        1896.  1897. 

Itevenue   6,123,872  6,5^,975  7435.6" 

Expenditure   6.wi,493  6,l87,i»27  0fig7,3V 

The  foreign  public  debt  amounts  to  about  $9,740,000;  of  this  the  interest  on  $7.i73r 

250  is  2}4  per  cent,  and  on  $2,556,750  is  3  per  cent.  In  1897  the  internal  deW 
amounted  to  about  $1,095,750.  The  redemption  of  this  amount  is  progres>ing  rapidly- 
Costa  Rica  has  two  banks,  with  a  apital  of  l,aoo,000  and  2,000.000  pesos.  Circulatini; 
paper  in  1896  amounted  to  3.300,000  pesos  and  the  silver  to  350.000  pesos. 
ver  peso  at  par  is  worth  about  $0.075 :  the  value  of  the  paper  peso  Is  about  fO.45- 
In  October  i8g6,  the  government  adopted  the  g(dd  Standard  and  fixed  the  goid  CMOn 
as  the  monetary  tmit,  its  value  being  $0,465. 
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Industries  and  Commerce. — Afirricultnr*  ie  ■  i 

ud  coffee  and  bananas  are  the  fhief  prSdirts  he  S  i°""P^H«"  'he  people, 
amr  crop  can  be  cuitivated  profitably.    Ain  ntion  k  -.ic«  J  ,  ''^'''^  ^"^  almost 

tie.  Parts  of  the  country  possess  va  naNe  Ko  kand  ^tSi^'"^-  't'  "/^'"^  <^^t- 
cnt  arc  little  worked.  Coffee  is  the  chief  Imoim  "''"*^''  5"'  ''^'^^^  P'-^s- 

000  bags,  valued  at  io,i;8.040  V^^^   olhl^^rx^oV^  T'''^^  o^'^"-  W." 

aiid  ddns.  The  principal  SSwVte  tre  cotfo^  ^^  ^^^^i  ^"d  htdVs 

and  exports  have  been  valuerfSi  paper  iSaw  as  Sj^;.-         "  ^^'^ 

Exports   «896l 

Imports   10.165,201  13^50,000 

  1^183,609    M,ai8,sso  13,IS3.S9« 

frljSS  fro.  Port  Li.on  and 

of  ia98  are  derived  fro^  the  Mri^'if  &«fcs  «       J^":'^'  ^'^ 


p. 


1897.  1898. 

M  x  Lncous  exports  

CotTet,  in  parchment  V. 152.386  184,710 

Coffee,  cleaned                    .  .V. ».7M.874  4.43 149 

Bananas                                                                      ro,i39.8;9  Ii.t68.092 

fteshiproents                                                             ?7.4oo.9^/i  .34,414  609 

  1.928  136,788 

Total   —  

_                                                                    39,490.033  50,333.248 

nmtarenas: 

Miwllaneous  exports.... 

^ofee.  in  parchment   3.564,113  2,761.124 

^offee,  cleaned     ^  16.577 

S^as   I.6S3.S44  hSjOyaSo 

Kesmpments     

*   «4,IJ«  15.751 

Total   — ■    _ 

^    5.231.835  4,663,732 

Hie  Mint(;'o7ihc  TriL^^^^^^  ^3.  1898.  the  contract  between 

P-v^'^  the  cSSa  Rfc^rCoSercs:  "^^t?"^"'^^  ^^'^-'l^S  S^'ndicate  (Limited)  w«  ap" 
Abangcrcs  minin?  region  J;^^        ■     <^ojPoration.  which  agrees  to  open  hd  the 

«*««ct.  .ind  an  exemn  ion  d«rii2?£^^  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 

"y  and  otlier  commXS  k  ^""^  '"^P^'-t  tariffs  on  such  machi-i- 

^ompany.  howeSeJ      nS?  T^^'Z  LlTTu'''        f"^^h<=ring  the  enterprisr  The 

Ayrdin^to  the  con^acV  thrXrnnTent^!  ff^"'"  H  "^""'^^'P^' 
•«"t-onthepross  nutniif  )^f  Vi,  Ko^^rnmenl  is  to  receive  from  the  company  one  ner 

n«l»»ys.  telegraph  and  "ipW?  in"^*  J  '"'''^^^''^tnu-t  such  wharves. 

I  must  transDort  fnii.      ,  '  mav  consider  to  be  necessarv  htit 

„^  f,f^'        t  ""»«<=  "ffi^if'^  and.  in"^^!?;',,^ 

■"■^'reeof  cliarcc  and  it  L,,.l^  '  -  w''^"^^  "  '"ay  be  used  by  the  eovcrn- 
H  ^^^I'o.  t  ^emreVaS'^Th^^^^  despatches  Wr  its  telegraph  fnd  tel- 
5-0.000  in  Costa  Rica  an!  t??  '  .  company  agreed  to  invest  not  less  than 
g"'^^  with  the  exception  o  Lr""''''"""^  transferable  to  any  persons  or  coSi- 
%Jcars'contra«S«n  on  ''-^^  governments  and  their  rcpre^ntatives  The 
5»  n,ade  that  it  shSf lap"e  ^.ou^n  , "'^P''^"^'  the  Congress,  but  provision 
■'X  month,  tollowinir.  miSviL  l  ,  ^omp.-'ny  not  begin  operations  within  the 
g^.  or  ,hould  the  ?^r^Jn  ^^e   frf^^ir' f '  "'^^^""^  ^^ree  c?n7ccuti!;; 

tKl         currency)  ^uaJJn  J»\f      i  P^>l"'-^"t  by  the  company.    A  $10,000 

guarantee  of  good  faith  was  given  to  the  government  1^ 

E°r^"'^^^^^^^  ^"'^^^^^^  ^.i'"-        Ptintarenas  476 

?,"t'^h.  German        'a_°  .*^'"'^<ia.473  of  473.929  tons.   These  vessels  were  chiefly 

 j_-      jg^j  consisted 

're  are  two  rail- 

nnitiW  .V       "'ner,  14  miles  in  lor,,^t,  ""'V,'  "»«»juda.  a  distance  of 

t'le  latter  town      I  an-  T^',^''""*'^'  ^  Pnntarenas  with  Esparta.    A  line 
is  under  consfnl/     '''  'V''  completing  rail  communiition  betwea 
lines  aggrcgS  S^'miief  •^k'^'^"  roadsTutve  been  projedwl.  In 

w  egaicd  t*78  miles  with  43  offices;  the  post-offices  numbered  Sr. 
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Gov  ernment  Steamship  Contract. — Tn  St  ptunber  1898,  it  was  announced  that  a  GOll> 
tract  had  been  formed  between  the  government  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores  (South  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Company).  The  contract  provided  that  steamers  of  both  companies 
plying  between  V  alparaiso,  Chile,  and  Ocos,  Guatemala,  should  touch  on  both  north 
and  south  bound  trips,  at  least  twice  a  month,  at  Puntarenas  or  at  Tivives,  a~  ^uun 
as  the  latter  port  should  be  opened ;  these  steamers  should  afford  facilities  for  hand- 
ling passengers,  mafl  and  freight,  and  should  carry  without  cost  to  the  government 
Costa  Rican  mail  matter  which  would  naturally  pa-;s  ihrough  the  various  destina- 
tions of  the  steamers,  and  they  should  also  handle  the  Cobta  Rican  mail  from  these 
ports.  Immigrant  laborers,  artisans,  etc.,  wtwn  under  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment, sIkmiWI  bo  carried  by  the  companic';  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  regular  ratc-^,  and 
government  freight  to  or  from  runiurenas  or  Tivives  and  between  Panama  and 
Ocos  should  be  carried  at  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction.  Without  authorization 
bv  the  government  the  companies  were  not  to  carry  troops  or  ammunition  to  any 
Costa  Rican  port,  and  the  steamers  were  always  to  recognize  stidt  quarantine  laws 
as  might  be  established.  In  return  for  these  considerations  the  government  made 
the  following  concessions.  The  companies  were  to  receive  an  atmual  subsidy  of 
$5,000  (Costa  Rican  money),  which  amount  would  be  increased  to  ^,500  in  case 
the  steamers  should  touch  at  Puntarenas  or  Tivives  weekly.  The  steamers  were 
exempted  from  all  taxation  except  light  house  duty,  which  should  not  exceed  an 
annual  tax  of  $100.  and  they  should  be  subject  to  the  existing  marine  laws  of  the 

} government,  excepting  those  suspended  by  the  contract  The  contract  was  to  stand 
or  two  years  and  in  case  neither  party  announced  three  months  previous  to  its  ex- 
piration a  <Ie<.irc  to  bring  the  contract  to  an  end,  it  should  stand  for  two  years  more. 
All  difTerences  wiiich  might  arise  between  the  government  and  the  companies  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  President's  Message —At  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  of  the  National 
Congress  May  i.  i8<i8.  President  Yglesias  transmitted  a  message  briefly 
>^vmiming  up  the  getuTal  condition  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30. 
lie  congratulated  the  country  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  recent 
troubles  with  Nicaragua,  and  expressed  his  gratification  with  the  patriotism 
and  spirit  of  unity  which  was  manifest  when  war  was  imminent.  The 
just  criticism  is  frequently  brought  against  Spanish  speaking  countries  that 
the  general  population  is  in  a  state  of  Uimentable  ignorance;  but  with  re- 
gard to  education  the  President's  report  was  encouraging.  Among  the  statistics 
that  he  gave  we  would  note  that  in  1893  there  were  280  schools,  but  in  1898  there 
were  388,  while  the  attendance  in  18*7.3  averaged  17.^17,  but  in  1898  it  averaged 
23.134-  In  the  former  year  there  were  167  school  buildings,  in  the  latter  there  were 
2S9»  while  31  were  being  constructed  and  78  more  had  been  planned;  daring  this  time, 
nioreovcr,  the  number  of  teachers  had  been  increased  by  332.  School  property,  pro- 
vided both  by  private  subscription  and  by  governmental  appropriations,  was  valued 
at  considerably  more  than  $l,ooo,00a  President  Yglcsias  also  briefly  reported  the 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  treasury.  During  the  fiscal  year  1897-98.  he  said  the 
public  revenues  aggregated  $8,424,104,  an  amount  which  exceeded  the  estimates  by 
$320,172  and^thc  revenues  of  the  tirevioi-^  v.-ar  h\  $i).?i'>.035 ;  the  expenditure^  left 
a  surplus  of  $108,650.  The  government  firmly  believed  in  the  gold  standard  and  had 
a  gold  deposit  of  $1,000,000,  while  the  credit  of  the  country  boOi  at  home  and  abroad 
was  good.  The  President  reported  that  the  Pacific  Railway  was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  public  works  under  construction.  He  said  that  the  1,000  to  1.200  men  at 
work  upon  it  were  rapidly  building  the  road,  the  first  fifteen  miles  of  which  were  at 
that  time  ready  for  the  rails,  and  that  he  expected  the  road  would  be  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1899  between  Lim6n  on  the  Atlantic  and  Tivives  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Among  the  other  public  works  that  were  in  process  f.f  construction  were  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Correction,  several  wagon  roads,  and  various  sanitary  improve- 
ment, at  Port  Iim6n  together  with  harbor  improvements.  See  the  article  Oemtml 
America. 

COTTON  AND  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY.*  The  commercial  crop  of  cotton 
lor  the  season  of  1897-98  (ending  Aug.  31,  iSpg),  was  11.215.953  bales,  averaging  S07 
pounds  (gross  weight)  per  bale,  against  a  crop  of  8.705,802  bales,  averaging  502 
pounds  per  bale  (gross  weight)  for  the  previous  season.  The  average  price  of  Mid- 
dling Upland  Cotton  in  New  York  for  the  season  was  about  6'4  cents  per  pound,  be- 
ing I  ^  cents  less  than  the  previous  season.  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  esti- 
mates Bntish  consumption  for  the  season  ending  September  30.  as  1.380,000  bales 
J?**^""  ^  •  '^'■''"'^  I5^>.ooo  hales  more  than  the  previous  sca^n.  an<l  conti- 
nental consumption  as  4.576.000  bales  of  500  pounds  net  (exclusive  of  about  250,000 
tt"^'".  'c"""  Russia),  Mag  306,000  bales  more  than  the  previous 

season.   United  States  consumption  for  season  ending  August  31,  is  estimated  as 

•Summartied  from  Catt^m  Faett  by  A.  a  Shepperwrn.  Bdttloii  OMh  itgl. 
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2,922,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  net^  Mno  u  1 

Northern  mUJs  conrm^Su"  the  J^k^u^^  ^'-^  "^1"  '^^t  ^^a«on.  The 
while  rhe  Soathern  mills  consumed  ^hc^  ^os  ^'l'^^^^^^^^^  season! 
p  aced)  of  the  Amencan  >p,nncrs  from  the  crop  were  -16-  nnn  l''''  '""^'"^^  (o«-ders 
elusive  ot  114.000  bales  sent  to  Canada-  but  tlu- s..  '  ^•f=''^  (running;  bales,  ex- 
ern  inflls  at  tl.c  end  of  tJ,e  seasonwere  pruba  Iv  '    T'"""  ^^'^  North- 

wncement,  and  by  Southern  milir.;  oS^  J  i?;."^'  '^^>es  more  tlun  at  its  coin- 
State  mm  stocks  of  412.000  baie.s  nT^o^^^^^  i"Crea-  ,n  Unued 
and  20,608  bales  of  Peruvian  cotton  inmorted  d«rin^  tf-^'-^^^  ''"'"^  ^gyPtian 
vian  cotton  has  been  used    a<   i,^^  »  :•          """ng  the  season.    The  PUni 

adulterated  wool  goiSriioierpor^t^^X^^^^^^  ^  man«fac?u«*'Sj 

^J^'i""'"-*  .''"'^^  JaP^"-  '3.562  bales  to  Chi '^,^H^  season  were  36,429  bales 
exports  of  the  previous  season  to  Mexico  were  wia,  hnl.  T  H'*^'  ^"^'^^  ^he 
T  e  takings  of  cot.on  f.>,  the  season  byThrspin-^fTof  H L^i^P""  ^''4S6  bales, 
biilcs  more  than  m  1806-07 •  060 nnn  ifni„c  .         1       '"^  United  States  were  677 mm 

Jgooo  bales  more  than  in  iSqO-qj  o m  ii^i'li*-  ^"^If*"  fP^nncrs  liave  taken 
W«moret!u.nu.  uS94-95  :  849^ooo^;alorr^'^  '«95-96;  623.0S 

American  spinners  have  not  only  bouRin  more  hn,  1        "  ^."'"opcan  as  well  as 

•n  any  previous  season.  The  couon  an  .  "  f  InrSn  ^  '  '^^"^T^d  «ore  cotton  than 
JwKW  i^r,ooo  bales  (of  192  t  o  ndo  hein2  L  ^^^' uT**'  ^'"'^  *e  year  ending 
JW.  The  cotton  consuming  couS  ohhTw?,rM^  ^'''^  P^^-vous 

ototnable,  have  consumed  710,000  Slcs    of  ''^l^^  ^^^^^'^^'^  "e 

previous  season-Europe  show  ng  an  increnso^  ^  '"l"''^  during  the 
increase  of  20SUJ0O  hales  anri  T«^l      'pcrease  of  364,000  bales;  the  United  Sf»t?«  an 

-n  the  Britisras^'scp^ember  .0 ^  °/  11''°??  «ted?s  of?o  toS 

pool  as  108.000  bales  f  of       nounck  n      ^.'"."^^^^^      A^"".  Thomas  EIIi>on  of  '  ° 
3f  1897,  and  at  the  Cont  nTnul  m  ils  4m  ""^'^        on  Septemb  r 

the  ^me  date  in  1897.    The  numh^r  o1  Si       '  ''^'"^  ^         "'a'"  more  than  on 
SI''  *e  «une^i  the  P«^?us  .°  .  ,rwhile%  Britain  is  esS 

^!wllesonthecominentand3ooooo  n  ,11^^^  1,030.000 
Je«« in  the  Southern  States  uS  JSJ^m^^^^  ^ounirv 
*as  practically  the  same  as  the  orev  oJ?  «S?   "*P*'**"  °^  Northern  mills 

ITfeas^d  nearly  22  per  cent    SSi^    ^5'°."'  ^^'^  consumption  of  the  Southern  mfls 
Ti^  chief  cause^f  the  l^w  Vic^  n"^  Have  never  been  so  low  in  th  s  SlS^ 

gwnuIaiJoa  of  stocks  of  nearly  ev^^  deSionTf";''"  "^^'^^^  ^^""^e 
Brge  stocks  were  due  to  the  fart  9^  domestic  cotton  Roods  Th.- 

» much  faster  than  our^porol^^^^  ^                  ''^s  increased 

and  that  we  have  SffiK  f?^  ■ '""''^  '  "'""'^."^     "^^^  equal  to  the  prod?c- 

>arn.  During  the  year  endhS  ffi  m  !                               '^"'•plus  of  goods  and 

^-t  313  5 Wyards"fo^^^^^^^^^^^  fiiaTy'eTVS«  ^'^^'^     -^""T  ^-"^ 

J«h  England  even  for  tho  tJLP""^*^''  P'''^^''"^  o"r  competing  successfullv 

J"^);^.  Central  and  South  Ame?i?n     Tf'If ^^""^'"'^'^       Mexfco  the  We  t 
J'htrnachtnery  to  equip  our  m  Us  nnd  h.  V'^c  ^''■'^'^  the  cos 

^uidustry  would  ,nrr„,,„       ^!\'  of  operatives,  and  OBf  cotton  manufactur-  - 

s  nevpr  iipfriro 
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Statement  of  United  States  cotton  crops  and  exports  and  the  annual  takings  (or- 
ders placed)  of  United  States  spinners  since  18S0  (w  thousands  of  bales).  ^ 


SEASON. 


I  KXPOKTS. 

Kxclu^«ive  of  Kailroiul  Ship- 
iiH'iiUs  to  Ciinudu. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  acres  planted  m  the  States  men 
tioncd  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  columns 
headed  "percentage  as  compared  with."  etc.,  are  given  to  show  the  percentage  in- 
crease or  decrease,  in  acres  planted : 

Acreage  in  cotton  of  the  United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    (A.  B.  Sheppcrson.) 


STATES. 


Seahon  of  18J»rH9«. 


North  Cnroltna.. 
Soutli  Carulinn. . 

OeoTKin  

Florida  

Alrtltftma....  

Ml(*^^i•^Hi^l|>i  

l^oiilsiattH  

Texivs  

ArknnsnH  

Tennessee  

Indian  Territory, 

Mip.souri  

VirKinitt.  

Kentucky.  

Kansas,  etc  

Oklalioma  


Percent- 
age 
Compared 

Willi 

1894-B5. 


Total. 


HI 
R4 

ST. 

9r> 

89 

88 
87 
85 
80 
81 
01 
75 
73 


00 


85.2 


Number 
of 
Acres. 


I'orcent- 
ace 
Comtiared 
with 
18V5-9G. 


l.OriO.lKi 
I.HU.72S 

3.i)ii».;t.-.' 

lOl.-'^O 
e.ini.T'Jrt 
2.41*7,1  ifl 
1,142,.W8 
ri,tOl.428 
l.l«,ft5n 
712,7f« 
212.847 
47.772 
44,tQ:) 
6.182 
12>} 

2n.(Nn 


30,190,675 


Skason  or  1SU6-W7. 


117 
111 

113 

112 
114 

IDS 

lao 

128 
161 

107 


m 


Number 
of 
Acres. 


Percent- 
age 
Compared 
with 
1896-97. 


1JJ28.714 
2.0I4;?48 
3.4«8.*« 
204.325 
2,fl.'i«.a33 
2.8!«,31« 
1,246.400 
6.758.656 
1,542,6.52 
912.337 
a42,rtH4 
77,8ft8 
47.747 


.50.630 


Season  of  IflW-W- 


23,445.3W 


106 
103 
102 

95 
IflS 

B8 
100 
106 
105 
100 
1:H 
107 
106 


150 


Number 

of 
Acr<!s. 


108.5 


i,ae,43J 

2.074.T:« 
3,5:J7.™1 
•jTil.lW 

l,:;45.4flD 

7,1(M.1'S 
l,Cl».Tt« 
«;7,077 
VMM 
g3,Sl> 
E0.61S 


75.9 


24.819^«0 


For  example  the  first  percentage  under  season  1895-96  for 
that  only  81  per  cent.  aS  much  land  was  under  cotton  cultivation  in  1895-90  a* 
the  previous  season. 

The  cotton  acreage  for  India  for  the  season  ending  June  30.  of  the  years  men- 
tioned h  given  by  Messrs.  Lyons  &  Co.,  of  Bombay,  as  follows : 
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Cotton  acreage  of  India  (in  thousands  of  acres).    (A.  B.  Shcppcrson.) 


PBIKDBVOr  OB 


Bomlwf  and  8cinde  

Pooteb  

MrWMt  PimteoM  vad  OiuUi. 
BiakiI....;;&Jl£n.....  

BdiiB,  

Oatnl  Prarinces.  

H)r«ler»bad  (Nizam's)  

Mailras  

MjBore  


Bu]inii-Lo««r. 


UK. 


4,028 

1,140 

\7I 
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:«l 

2,150 

•so 

♦35 


uvr. 


S.lfW 
1,177 
1,4X4 
167 

549 
4J;j 

:.'.3o; 

71M 
•1,585 

a<> 

10 

m 


18.068 


5.415 
1,161 
U818 
1« 

615 
4(« 
2.072 
Ml 
2.4fC} 
1.W3 
65 
:{5 
lU 
135 
» 


18^ 


6.407 
1,126 
1,418 
901 

in9 

513 
2.UJ0 

•10 

•las 


ttjaee 


Except  where  indicated  by  •  tlie  tiijurcs  arc  from  Oovernmeiit  Hei«>rt8. 

The  shipment  of  cotton  to  Europe  from  all  Indian  export  ports  for  the  years  end- 
ms  June  30,  is  given  m  the  following  table  based  on  reports  of  Messrs.  Lyon  & 
(a,  fioalNqr: 

iil^swMtf  ^  cotton  to  Europe  from  all  Indian  ports  for  seasons  ending  June  JO 
(in  thousands  of  bales).   (A.  B.  Shepperson.) 


MT-WL 

To 
Groat 
Brltaiu. 

To 
Coiitl- 
Deat. 

Total 
Ship- 
meats. 

To 
Great 
Britain. 

To 
CoDtl- 
neou 

ToUl 
Sblp- 
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To 
Great 
Britain. 

To 
Cotitl- 

oeou 
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B>->mb»T... 

72 

728 
90 
94 
10 
17 
13 

800 
104 

103 
38 

:iu 

19 

33 
7 

571 
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81 

IS 
5 
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133 
89 

12 
3 

411 

]ii 

35 
10 
6 

423 
1)24 
39 

KarTMhfe  

5 

CWemu  

9 

8 
8 
16 
9 

4 

Jbdrae  

19 
» 

ai 

20 
13 

8 
7 

13 
W 
14 

• 

14 

6 

8 

IMd  „ 

IS 

no 

1,103 

899 

35 

fiOO 

79 

830 

Jj*  tt^Jon  acreage  of  Egypt  from   1890  to  i8q8  has  been  as  follows :  In 
WQtw)!.  888,000  acres ;  in  1891-92,  863,000  acres;  in  1892-93,  950.OOO  acres;  in  1893-94. 
iflSo.ooo  acres;  in  1895-96.  1,250,000  acres;  in  1896-97.  1,300,000  acres;  in  1897-98. 
tLT  ^'7"'  ^"  '898-99,  1,450,000  acres  were  reported. 

inetoul  cotton  shipments  in  thousands  of  hales,  from  Alexandria,  Hpypt,  for  the 
lof  1895-96,  1896-97^  and  1897-98,  and  the  shipments  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
tor  the  sane  periods,  ate  giyen  in  the  accompanying  table : 


ktp^n  crop.  Shipments  from  Alexandria  (in  thousands  of  bales).    (A.  B.  Shep- 
To  Great  Britain 


(• 

person.) 


sntam  (including  59,339  for  United  States  and  5,359  to  Bombay 
»nd  Japan   

To  the  continent  


40s 
279 

Total  shimiKnts   684 

^^SP!*  ?"^^'"  (including  51.056  for  United  States;  2,61a  to  India  and 

«J74  to  Japan)  '  /T   307 

10  the  comment   354 
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1 


Season  of  1897-98. 

To  Great  Britain  (including  54,979  for  United  States;  6,089  to  Bombay 

and  Japan)  

To  the  contineni   


4:1 


Total  shipments    843 

The  crop  of  "rough  Peruvian"  cotton  varies  from  25,000  to  50,000  bales,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  goes  first  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  put  up  in  bales  of  about  175 
pounds. 

The  annual  importations  of  Peruvian  cotton  into  the  United  States  have  been  as 
follows : 


1887-  88   4.279  bales 

1888-  89   7.650  bales 

1889-  90   9.500  bales 

1890-  91   10.515  bales 

1891-  92  13,000  bales 

1892-  93   24.000  bales 

1893-  94   19,000  bales 

1894-  95   24,000  bales 

1895-  96   24.603  bales 

i8q6-97   16,604  bales 

1897-98  20,608  bales 

During  the  periods  named  in  the  following  tabic  ( 1897  and  1898)  cotton  goods  of 
domestic  manufacture  have  been  shipped  as  indicated : 

Quantities  and  values  of  annual  exports  from  the  United  States  of  cotton  goods  oi 
domestic  manufacture,  by  countries,  1897  and  1898.  (Compiled  from  reports  of 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department).    (A.  B.  Shepperson.) 


CouNTBiBfl  TO  Which 

ElX  PORTED. 


Germany  

Grent  Britain  

All  othflr  Knrope  

Dominion  of  Canada.  

Central  American  States.. 

Mexico  

West  Indies  

Brazil  

Chile  

Other  .South  America  

China  

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica.. 

Matlnvit-scnr  

Other  Africa.  

All  other  countriea.  

Tot&L    


Year  Endiko  Jcnb  30. 1807. 


Cloths— Colored  and 
Uncolored. 


Quantity. 


(Yards.) 

11.0w.34.') 

1,:WI.949 
29.254. .586 
ll).44«.7fl6 

5,577.«» 
I.''>.«Ki,546 

H.  :ni.336 

i3,4in.a30 

•i'.K:rr.7.V> 
140,121.a« 

:w.  113, 4111 
io.mi,40» 

f»,4ft3,910 

I,  419^ 


Value. 


95,672 
890,421 
95,630 
1,763,977 
5.38.962 
386,753 
910.60! 
007.019 
646.271 
1,:J72,022 
7,4.'W.2rO 

i.78i.sa 

472,.'ieO 
275,678 
87,030 


313.633,044  1  17.281.630 


All  Other 
Cotton 

Manufac- 
turer. 


Value. 


iDnllam.) 
219.060 
467,666 
62,300 
1.9(7.000 
22a.2Jm 
»4fl.l3» 
161.706 
67.»7.'5 
7.r<B 
170.a» 
22.776 
557,188 

'"*7b;232 
73,353 


3,756,058 


Year  Ending  June  30.  VM. 


Cloths— Colored  and 
Uncolored. 


Quantity. 


{,Tard».) 
4«7,.W 

10,76,'>.«46 
1.546.821 

14.116.228 
8.406.741 
fl.679,429 

16,402.061 
8.66A.686 

12.251.936 

20.280.461 
116,492,797 

41.667.262 
5,600,474 
8,046,260 
100.641 


270,607.818 


Value. 


{DoOar*.) 
43.096 
726J2M 
100,755 
783.985 
396.610 
415,910 
0  027,711 
666,821 
616,185 
l,flM,357 
5,196,845 
h  1.969,640 
226.158 
343,209 
5,296 


13,290,823 


All  Other 
Cotton 
MannfiC' 
tnres. 


Value. 


1«).04I 
3«).(»« 

73.a» 

1.681.MS 
214J4« 
334.fl«3 

a  128.:W 
50,8» 

106.537 
7.5tf 
b4ffi.<Bl 

7.312 


.•J,733.«» 


•."aJi^'^l"^^  $12,183  of  cloths  and  $11,715  of  other  manufactures  to  Cuba,  and  $2,206  of  cloths  «n'l 
$1,678  of  other  manufactures  to  Porto  Rico, 

/)  Includes  $104,575  of  cloths  and  $266,804  of  other  manufactures  to  Bawaii;  and  $1,304  of  cloths 
to  the  fnUipplDes. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1897  the  total  value  of  all  exports  of  cotton  goods  of  domestic 
manufacture  amounted  to  $21,037,678,  while  for  1898  the  exports  amounted  to  $i7- 

024,092.  I  he  exports  of  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarns  from  Great  Britain  d«nn? 
tlie  year  endmg  Aug.  31.  1898,  were  according  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Bntisti 
Board  of  Trade  as  follows : 
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Exports  of  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarns  from  Great  Britain 


CODNTHIKJJ  TO  WHICH  EXPOHTED. 

Gooi>s 
( Yarils). 

1 

1  Yahns 
(Pounds). 

1 

Sweden,  XorwRj-  and  Russia  

Oermui  V  ,   *  •  • ' 

Deomarx    

* 
J** 

u 

1  ' 

lT,78«..'iOO 
4riJ»5,TWJ 
7.16.1,(1110 

tJjo  year 

.'i5,lt.'>4,r.(l() 

3H..W4.300 
7,.'i75»,<M) 

Portngal,  Arores  and  Madeira  

llalf  and  Austria    

Orteoe  .  .  .   

Tnrkef  

Irrnt   

aR?!:::::   

penJa  

Datch  (^lonies'in'indla 

4l0.4!tl.l(ll) 

4.{4,W1,4(((I 
11S.!M4.7«I<» 
4J!t.'.aMlili» 

73.a>»,«(«) 
4i.;n».s.i(i()  1 

-~i 

0  w 

a— 
m  2. 

'  'ti,ij"i8,3uj 

in  *Htt  irvi* 

5,6;3.:m) 

nkln>  *  

VUlliKin  •••«,,,,, 

Jepeo    

United  Sutea.  ! i 

Brlllsh  Kortb  America... 

Wait  Indies    

Uexico  ' 

OentTttlijnd  SouthAmorica.'.".'. 

0 

i-'.iHie.ainV 

u  o 

iM.'i:.'.»'<»i.;t<ia 

liV\m').MIl» 

isio,5ys,<)(jo 

&,0CW.IJUt}.nOt> 

u 

o 
o 

s 

riO.WHJ.rilO 

IVjtal   ' 

>■ 

•  l7,4»--'.r)0l) 

x=   1 

2o7,0i.'(l,HJ0 

I  some  of  above  named  countries. 


ines  for  centuries,  the  factory 

power 


wtre  in  operation.  ucrauie  extent  until  1889,  when  about  200.000  spindles 

Since  then  the  progress  of  the 


trectcd.  ^'^^^  ''^"is.  while  3  mills  and  223.954  spindles  were  being 


io  in  1897, 


ending 
Dec.  81. 


9-5 

300 


277,(195 

a<ia.»8o 

385,.^I4 
381.781 
S30,074 
580,945 


Cotton  Consum- 
ed Bales  of 
MO  lbs.  net). 

Yarn  Produced 
(Pounds). 

-1 

fe  "*  ' 

m 

Number  of 

Operatives. 
(Females.) 

|S| 
2ui 

-«i 

>•  a 

140.1W1 
aO4,013  , 
183,188 
286.3?1 

3as.8u 

42.771  .W 
64.0ttJ,8I7 
8l.0rt4,815 
88,(W7.295 
121.833.400 
168.425,783 

4,08» 
5.051 

e.iM 

8,189 
9,660 

10.330 
I4.21rt 
18,878 
19.284 
28.980 
31,140 

■  

17. 

17.7 

17.4 

17.4 

17.1 

18. 

8.2 

9. 

8.9 

9.4 

8.9 

9.9 

J"  M?"JS^^'?;,ti?S           P^*"  .^^^^^^  ^han  in  1895. 

'^"}''iSctms  U.^^^^^^^  by  the  mills  were  24.71  sen  (equal  to 

"f/fmalc  operative    bein^  An  TSC!!;^  ""'f  T'*^               sen  (or  about  735  cents) 

for  females  since  18^5^  °^          ^              fo"-  "^^les  and  50  per 
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The  consumption  o£  cotton  by  the  mills  during  year  ending  December  31.  1897, 

was  as  follows :  2 

East  Indian  cotton. ..  .161.680.866  pounds;  equal  to  323  162  bales  of  500  ft.  «t  ' 

Chinese  cotton   4S.089.800  90.179  „ 

American  cotton              '<3.i6-'.i92  „  ^'^^ 

Anam  and  Saigon  cotton  s^S'  Si?  ^,  "-^ 

Egyptian  cotton             i  iii  ^i,  «         «          a'lS  " 

Jap:inc>c  cotton                 1,000,303  ^                            ^mj,     **  ** 

OUicr  kind:,  uf  cotton. .      117.158  *34 

Total  consumption.  ..258,41 1.274  516.822  ^ 

The  Japanese  sen  is  worth  one  cent  in  silver  and  at  the  present  value  of  silver  is 
equal  to  abou  one-half  of  a  cent  in  United  States  money.   The  mills  run  ^  houn  . 
2ch  day.  and  there  are  two  sets  of  operatives-  one  for  day  and  the  other  for  nigbt  . 
work— each  set  of  operatives  working  11  hours  per  day.  ^     .     _  , 

The  hrge  y  increased  purchases  Sf  American  cotton  by  the. Japanese  of  recent 
years  is  a^f'nd.cation  that  their  tnills  are  making  a  l^'-g?^' P~P°'^^^^^^  1 
U  yarn  than  formerly.  It  also  shows  that  they  bS       S«5  - 

at  the  low  prices  of  the  past  year.  American  cotton  is  really  the  best  ana  cnespcR 
in  the  world  for  the  groat  majority  of  spmners  to  "se. 

Since  1893  the  annual  exports  of  cotton  from  the  Umled  States  to  Japan  for  j«MS 
ending  August  31,  have  been  as  follows : 

  6b<WB  bales 

i«93-94      ,8.750  bales 

»??4-95  39  211  bales 

1895-96   V.V.V.V.".'.*  61,456  bales 

 ^"'^^^  bales 


The  present  production  of  cotton  in  China  is  probably  eouivalent  to  about  i  100.000 
.10.  of  ^00  ooimds  net.  The  cotton  which  is  not  rctoined  m  the  interior  to  be  spun 


OOTXKDOCK,  Charles  Walter,  actor,  died  in  New  York  November  27.  i8g8. 
He  was  bom  in  London.  England,  in  1815 ;  went  on  the  stage  at  the  ° 
one  and  his  early  experiences  were  attended  with  much  hardship.  "j^^f^'^J^^'^^^^ 
in  his  profession,  however,  and  played  with  many  -^t^rs  including  Keai^Macrcaay. 
Buckstone.  Charles  Matthews.  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Mme.  Vestns.  "«» 
pearance  in  America  was  in  New  York,  in  1849:  afterwards  he  P'^yef 
Joseph  Jefferson  and  the  late  E.  A.  Sothern    Among  his  "^ol^^.ii^.^y      ??7,  rhis 
••Jacques."  "Cardinal  Wolsey."  "King  Lear."  "OtheTlo,"  and  .^^^^^beth    but  his 
role  best  known  to  yonngcr  Americans  was  that  of  the  old  miller  m  "Yiu^^ 
He  appeared  in  this  character  1,500  times  the  first  Ume  being  in  1879  and  tne  »•» 
at  the  SUr  theatre,  New  York,  in  September  i8g8. 

COTTNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN,  orpani/rd  in  \9^.}^  for  the  study  ofJ?^'^ 
history,  religion,  and  literature,  has  4.S00  members.   Its  headquarter  are 
President.  Hannah  P.  Solomon;  secretary,  Sadie  American,  3.13©  Vernon  avenue^ 

Chicaci  i,  Til,  .  - 

CBAMEB,  Rev.  Michael  John,  D.  D.,  educator  and  diplomat,  died  at  Car  isw 
Pennsylvania.  January  23.  1898.   He  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen,  Switzerhinfi.  m 
1835.  was  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  i860,  an^^ 
Methodist  ministry,  was  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army  1864-67.    He    ,  Pnn- 
in  1863  Mary  F..  sister  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.   Under  President  Johnson  he  ^^^J^ J-JJ^ 
sul  at  Leipsic;  President  Grant  appointed  him  Minister  to  Denmark,  aiia 
President  Garfield  he  was  Charge  d' Affaires  to  Switzerland.  He  was  FO/c^^JVy. 
systematic  theology  at  Boston  University  iS.^?-S7:  he  wrote  for  theological 
cals  and  in  1889  became  associate  editor  of  the  Theological  Quarterly  i^^.^^^' 
year  he  was  professor  of  church  history  at  Drew  Seminary.  Madison,  New  jcrsc,. 
and  late  in  1897  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Dickinson  College,  v^* 

lisle,  Pennsylvania.    . 

OBBKATIOH  0»  THB  VBAD.  This  meajis  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  slowv 
increasing    in  favor  in  Europe  and  America.    Crematories  arc  reported  m 
United  States  at  Boston,  Buffalo.  Fresh  Pond,  N.  Y.,  Lancaster.  Phdaddphivj^ 
troit,  Davenport,  St  Louis  and  Los  Angeles.  The  crematory  at  Fresh  tw 
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owned  by  the  United  States  Cremation  Company,  of  New  Yort  r;»^  p 
cember  4.  18.85,  to  the  c  ose  (rf  i88a  2000  h^^Aul  1^  u  J^o^k  City.  From  De- 
birthplaces  of  the  decedents  ^trH's  fXvv^^^  CcTmanJ T.'n , -^'"'l  The 
England.  94:  Switzerland.  66;  Austrirsr  FrancrLc  i^^^^^^^^^  '  ^' 
The  division  by  sex  is:  Males,  ^,065  f'eS  o?.^'  Th»  r;if'.?^^"^'^'"K'  '33. 
England,  started  in  1874.  had  burned  over  ,  two  bodie;  Jfenf^"*'""  ^"*-''^'^>' 

the  number  m.  1897  being  ,73.  as  cornered  with  137 ^V'" 
owned  by  muiucipalities  are  unknown  in  the  United  St-it.  f  I .  ^'^'-'"Vitones 
existence  at  Rome,  Milan,  Florence  Venice  I^JhrTr^  »    '       aj-e  reported  as  in 
Prague.  Bohen.a.  there  is  'one  owned  by7h?ii^tevemSS;»*"** 
^TION  OF  GARBAGE.    See  clTT 

«^  kiIIecf)^r^a^;^t?^l,i;jS:^^\S^  ^'1^  --y. 

Spamsh  and  Indian  blood  and  was  born  nfl^n  Prf.-   ^'  .^^  «nixed 

"•f<ihe  joined  rtteF^e^rdistSar^  fn3  fooTrrUn  ih^'''  -^"^^^^  '^^i- 
Mrimoes  of  h  s  country    He  firsf  , -.V-no  ;«f-.  ^        ^         "'^  various  mtcrnal  dis- 

ie  won  the  battle  of  Cano  Amard  o  thus  J"™'^"^^^^^      ''f'  ^'^^^ 
rtvoluUonists.    h,  1879  Crespo  broueht  G^a^^R^^^^  °f 
termination  at  the  battJc  of  EI  Zamuro         ?  Blanco  s  revohu.on  to  a  successiul 

<^  Mid  in  1884^6  wafpresiJenT  oTlhe  reo^^  ^Jj^'^ 
iSBBtliraed  the  office  over  to  Dr  Rohs  Pan?  £»;  succeeded  him  and  in 

aboutarevoltition.  but  was  un'ucc -ssfi         flJX  t    P^""  attempted  to  bring 

ion,  D.  C.  Wlu  n  m  K^g,  President  R  A^Htp^^^i^i^*^^^^  ^"T^  '^^  Washing- 
Crespo  raised  an  army,  defatcd  P  l^cio  ^^^^      T^'^^^'^  lii'nself  dictator. 

Vimiial  President.  AfeSf  Jlo  vvxls  Htc?  Phil  '"^  P'^^^d  himself  pn^ 

Wan  minister  and  Cre^o  became  P  esidiit^^iS!:"^"^^'*  "cognized  by  the 
wpnized.   He  was  reelected  in         ■  TJ       '  l?overnment  xvas  re- 

Ignacio  Andrade.  who  was  d^^^^^^  succeeded  by  Ins  friend.  General 

Geneol  Hernandez.   Crespo  became  gov  rf/or  of  ^h^^^^^^  5°^*^  ^^"^ 

ws  iMttded  by  Hernandez  and  Twas  in  ovLrnl^ni^i*^  of  M,randa.   A  rebellion 
Gewra^  Crespo  was  a  man  of  intclHgcnce  and  SSiSf  .Siy^''*K^'"'=''P"  ^^''^^ 
t%;.^tSi"'^  revoluttomsts;  ^'^M^ISS^ecS?^^^^^^^ 

-tgean  Se^Tth  emr^liS  o/^^^^^^^  to  the  south  of  the 

mates  based  on  the  ccSJTof  of^4  2  but  1.'  P^P"'^^*^"'  according  to  est"! 
gmprismg  about  300,000  ChrisUans  a?d'*'Jr<ii  Mo  u'n^  P'"'"  •'^Cooo. 

Cwdu,  (pop.  25.000).  Canea.  or  KhanTa  (S^J^om    InH         P"?"P^'  ^'"^^ 
The  Pohtual  Situation —Th^  ^I^JfJ"^'  'S-OOO).  and  Rctimo  (pop.  9.000) 
a  cryW  question  a^d  XhJ  rlcS?  ?^^^^^^^  of  government  in  Crete  in  ,807  was 

"^bcWtheouS^t  of•1^^,.^^^^^^^^^^  perplexfng  A^S. 

^an  autonomous  gov.r  nnient  In  Cret*  powers  were  about  to  estab- 

They  promised  that       t    i  •  I.  *  nommal  sovereicntv  of  th«. 

'  e  Porte  slK;M  nS7nte^treii^h"IH  ^he  isS',n  ]  .  u? 

ihe  war  was  ended  Tnrw  V.  •     ^.^'"'"'^^••ation  of  Cretan  internal  affairs  When 
lowers  chanid    Th.     ^^"""^         overwhelmingly  victorious 

<yuind  ¥u,kis?  e^u  a^^^^         T'^^""'        "^^  P"" '"'^  oper'"S"n'''thc 
those  cruel  MoLem  lcn^    T  "^^"^^  "Or  did  the  tliousands  of  bashi- 
»«enanrefrnm  t  ecov^2J^P"i^^^^  "  reiving  no  My  their 

Wity;  and  Oievad  p£ha         ■•  3"^^. whose  acts  the  Porte  denies  iu  ^non^I 
S^J-O^BiurJia^^^  -trigue.s.  was  appointed  M^a^y" 

p!5J^'*?'       land  and  nkJK^V^ii%fe^  bash.-ba.onks,  continued 

'Wenqocsted  that  these  withdraw  ?  17  i  ' S^^Ptember  1807.  the 
Jf'^ernment  asked  that  the  Tm-kU^V  ^  '^^"i^         the  fwoludonarj 

W  P^°P°-'^  leave,  repeating  its  willingness  to  accept 

sfactory  answer  w^s  giJen  ?o  the^r.. J'  '7'  the  powers  remained,  but 
y«  «  Constantinoolc  ubHSI  rtIL  f-j  •  ^'J*?"  Christians.  The  European  amiiassa- 
"  «tcmpt.ng  to  fix         ,    ****  "^^^  admirals,  were  occuoied  a  ?hU  tJ™ 
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protested  again  t  with  equal  vigor  by  the  Sultan.  In  the  first  week  in  February  it 
was  announced  that  the  governorship  and  the  Cretan  question  generally  had  been 
postponed  for  the  time,  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  learned  that  even  Russia  had 
abandoned  the  candidacy  of  Prince  George,  but  would  not  allow  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Turkish  troops  in  Crete,  or  be  a  party  to  any  coercion  of  the  Cretans. 
The  attention  of  the  powers  was  now  taken  from  Cretan  affairs  by  reason  of  the 
international  complications  in  the  Far  East  and  the  impendin|[  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  Germany  and  Austria  withdrew  their  forces  from  tiie 
islanil,  leaving  matters  in  charge  of  the  P)ritish,  Russian,  French,  and  Italian  admi- 
rals. Fearing  further  outbrealcs,  they  began  reform  measures,  endeavoring  to  in- 
stitute temporary  laws.  They  retained  seaports  for  their  own  administration,  but 
gave  the  interior  over  to  the  control  of  the  Christians,  directing  that  six  adminis- 
trators be  elected  by  the  Cretan  Assembly.  This  was  not  autonomy,  but  the  Cretans, 
grateful  for  any  relief,  accepted  unconditionally  the  new  form  of  government,  July 
25,  1898.  The  administrators  submitted  a  new  set  of  laws  to  the  »dmirals»  who  ap- 
proved them,  and  the  new  administration  began ;  but  as  soon  as  a  Christian  was 
given  a  position  in  the  Custom  House,  the  Turks  became  enraged. 

Violent  Outbreaks. — The  bitterness  increased  until  September  6,  when  it  culmi- 
nated in  Candia  in  a  Moslem  attack  on  the  Christians  and  on  the  British  troops;  on 
that  day  a  crowd  of  unarmed  Mo-^lems  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  revenue 
office,  and  in  rcpellmg  them  the  British  troops  found  it  necessary  to  open  fire.  The 
Turks  dispersed,  but  only  to  get  their  arms,  and  returning  they  attacked  the  British 
soldiers,  killing  seventeen  and  wounding  fifty,  and  then  l^gan  generally  to  loot  and 
pillage  and  to  murder  the  Christians.   About  seven  hundred  Christians  were  massa- 
cred.  the  British,  German,  and  Spanish  Consulates  were  plundered  and  wrecked,  and 
the  British  Consul  was  burned  to  death  in  his  own  house.    A  bombardment  of  the 
city  by  the  British  and  other  warships  in  the  harbor  ensued,  and  considerable  dam- 
age was  done.  Edhcm  Pasha,  who  was  then  the  Turkish  Governor,  claimed  that  he 
was  unable  to  quell  the  outbreak,  but  it  was  thought  that  he  himself  was  responsible 
for  it  and  connived  at  it,  having  had,  it  was  said,  warning  that  the  massacre  washcing 
fanned.   Furthermore  some  of  the  Turkish  regular  troops  took  part  in  the  affair. 
The  British  admiral  had  made  two  demands  of  the  Porte:  the  one  that  Edbem 
Pasha  turn  over  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection;  the  other  that  the  bashi- 
bazouks  be  disarmed.    The  first  demand  was  easily  complied  with.  Edhem  Pasha 
snrrendering  about  forty  men  to  the  admiral.   It  was  thought,  however,  that  these 
were  not  the  real  leaders  at  all,  but  were  more  probably  criminals  whom  the  wily 
Turk  palmed  off  in  this  way.   The  second  demand  greatly  disturl)cd  the  Sultan  and 
Turkish  officials  Itolh  in  Constantinople  and  in  Crete.    Edhem  Pasha  be^ed  the 
admiral  for  more  time,  and  the  Sultan  sent  imploring  messages  to  the  various  am- 
bassadors urging  their  support  against  the  demand.  The  situation  became  worse 
and  fightmg  was  resumed;  the  Christians  gathered  around  Candia  waiting  foT oppor- 
tunities to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Turks.  Admiral  Noel  remained  firm,  setting  a 
time  for  a  second  bombardment  if  the  Turkish  Kovemment  would  not  disarm  the 
bashi-bazouks.  Finally  the  Sultan  telegraphed  that  the  ultimatum  would  be  com- 
plied with. 

The  Withdraival  of  the  Turkish  Troops.— The  situation  was  still  very  grave,  for 
the  new  Cretan  government  realized  its  inability  to  maintain  peace  and  order  while 
a  Turkish  army  with  its  intriguing  leaders  remained  b  the  island.  It  was  suggested 
that  an  uliirnatnni  from  the  powers  force  the  Sultan  to  withdraw  his  troopft.  and  that 

Briti.sh  and  Italian  garrison^  be  substituted. 

Prince  Gcnrgc  Chosen  Gin  crnor.—^  November  1898,  the  four  powers  were  main- 
Uming  on  the  island  about  16,000  troops,  about  one -half  of  whom  were  British,  and 
were  trying  to  carry  out  their  agreement  to  protect  the  Mussulmans.  Nevertheless 
many  of  the  latter  were  leaving  the  island.  On  November  26,  it  was  announced  that 
Prince  George  of  Greece  was  to  be  the  High  Commissioner  in  Crete  for  the  four 
powers,  the  latter  having  agreed  upon  his  nomination.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  htt 
ottice  on  December  21.  While  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  he  was  to 
organize  an  autonomous  government  in  cooperation  witli  the  general  assembly,  guaf- 
anteeing  freedom  of  religion,  and  security  of  life  and  property,  and  establishing  a 
gendarmerie.  To  aid  in  defraying  expenses  of  administration,  each  of  the  four  pro- 
tecting powers  agreed  to  advance  the  sum  of  $200,000,  which  should  afterwards  be 
repaid  by  the  Cretan  government. 

CBIME.  The  objects  of  a  statistical  investigation  of  crime  are  perhaps  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  explanation.  Their  immediate  purpose  is  of  course  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  criminal  legislation.  As  I  r,rd  Brougham  said  in  i860.  "Crimi- 
nal statistics  are  for  the  legislator  what  the  chart  and  the  compass  are 
for  the  navigator."  Secon<fly,  an  even  more  Important  object  of  this 
study  is  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  social  pi  rmmenon  called  crime,  its  ex- 
wnt,  Its  increase  or  decrease,  and  the  influences  which  determine  it.   There  are  sen- 
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ous  obstadcs  in  the  way 


ous  obstadcs  in  the  way  of  such  investigations,  especially  when  thev  aim  t« 
the  extent  of  the  criminality  of  one  country  with  tt^trtf  an«iW  ™^  compare 

obsucjes  is  the  difference  between  Se"awsTthe  differs  ^ou^        f'""  *,"^  '^'"^"t 
the  differing  degrees  of  administrative  efficiencrwh  ch  g^ve  the  c^  mii^^^ 
or  ks.  chance  of  acqmttal.    Moreover  flu-  official  meSoirof  cLsiHJ^ 
vao-.  and  cruncs  which  appear  under  one  name  in  one  aiJtr^  are  dfsXS^^^^ 
entJy  in  another.    Neverthe  ess  these  invcstiratioas  1h»^»T»r*i?.    t  classified  differ- 
ful.  Their  aim  is  to  show  the  influencero  Ixte^al  oh^.l^li       ,  v^*'  ^'""'i^ 
mate,  geographical  sitiiation.  nltfonSk^seSn^^^  «^  ^'Z 

social  and  economic  conditions,  such  as  the  ?carc  ty  Sf  f3^  coCeiSnl'SSiL'''^'' 
gious  confession,  etc..  or  the  influence  of  subi*etivi^a„VfcS:i'  *^9'"  .cnscs,  rcli- 

.ng  the  organic  constitutioi  ofX^°4^^^^  conditions  includ- 

characteristic.  .In  the  invesligSfoTJ^Tre  lasf  nS'iS^^ 

prS^tS''(h^''l^?';rX'^S  criminal  .atist.cs  is  the 

ae^e3^^ii^HH^      '^^-"^  f 


Wrofi,5ne; "fhTrriulkrTb  consukral,!.  fluctuation  in  the  naml 


"wwy  winch  ic  calls  the  "I  qu  of  PrT;.,;-.!  cl*..  tiV  **  I*.  ^  *r™  *"  interesting 
«  a  certain  quanti  y  of  cher^icnl  .IZSSH'^^  ^  "^^^  "^'^"^  that  just 
M.i  in  solution  a  .  given  tSiira±?f?t  ?"  ^^°T  '"^^^  °^  '^^^ 

»?ysa  fixed  numterSf  .  Jk..    *  '^'^t^'"'  ^  ^here  is  al- 

lAjsicalconditSSsof  Ae  VndfvidSal  environment  uitder  certain  defined 

awits  result     Varhtiom;  r;!!J5"*\  Statistics  show  that  variaUons  in  the  cnviron- 

Aserved  that  cr  mes  aeainsTli.  ilS^^  ^  '^'^^     has  been 

Period  of  sixty-twr/earf  and  riiffK"  "  f  ""'[  '^^7  ^^'"'^'^  ^ut  litlU-  during  a 
1«D  in  years  of  Sc.i  .3^!!!  *f  ^a"^^'^"^  have  been  at  all  marked  they  hive 

iJ«;wfiIeSitheSeMiand  fh^^^  ^'^l'       ^'i^''^'^^'  oxceptSial 

toyear  with  economic  conclhiois  pin5Lc^  Property  have  fluctuated  from  year 
"a'kcd,  that  in  tracing  the  movi«,^n?  S^^  regularity  was  so 

"'^t^ice  of  somt^Vw  Sh^Z  Ju-  ""^'"'-^hty  he  was  able  to  guess  at  the 
"^n.  he  could  in  a™as^ re  ?a?.  /bi  1^  ?^  cause  during  the  year.  By  statistics 
npmic  conditions  is  soS,*.^r.f^  4^  ^H"*'^-   ^he  efifcct  of  eco- 

i«nred  by  Professor  Terr  th/f  I      f  rprismg    Thus  in  times  of  famine  it  was 

diminished.         inJei«??nn  'Tf'"  **t  increased  while  another 

*<resuffidemtoland  tfi^SiL°"/^'he  matter  sliowed  that  slifiht  offenses  which 

at  the  public  e^eT^^whi  P  J^L'""  Y"'^  ''T''^  '°  secure  main- 

f  natural  supposition  '^ihaT'a  in^  of  J  'h-''  ^f,'^"""  diminished  contraiy  to 
cS?  'f  "h °*  ^•'^^"<^'  of^n  kind!  "  accompanied  ^  a 

i.'evisesthe  statemn™"S  oL?.f  r       'n  crimes  is  to  some  degree  unfounded  and 
el  with  more  prSness^h.n     '  '^'tl      budget  of  crime  is%n  annual  taxation 
period  of  tEhan  , ho  .^^^  statistics,  covering  a 

^»  crimes  and  torcinLar5?iw.lv  S"*?''^  "^^"^  '^'^  '"^"•^>-     ^hc  more  s?ri- 

Wcalled  law  is  Sf  n^nJlt  '  '^  -vc--^'--  Another  consequence  of 

^dies  for  crime  are  Lr"o  IffLr^i'''  ^  the  best 

^  and  diminish     The  resnl^  T'''      ^''"^  ^'         '^""'^s  in- 

&  of  such  a  movement  o^chLI^  '"V''-^'      '^^hcr  cause..    Familiar  in- 

S?*''.^^  the  history  of  the  di-S^^^  '"'^^''^  repressive  legislation,  arc  af- 

imposed  Zr  l^ouTlZ/  ^-^"P"  '  •  <-^P«ially  as  regards  the  severe 

Jwshmeauand  torturer  ^''^^"'^^    »°  crush  out  cSiristianity  with 

*»«W»t  Protestan7i"sm  V  p^iSitioi;  V."'-""^  of  Catholic  Enrobe  in  its  struggle 
m  oy  persecution.  The  view,  however,  that  &e  repression  of 
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crime  is  not  nicasu.ed  by  the  severity  of  punishment  is  90  old  and  WcD  CStaUidwd 
that  it  hardly  needs  corroboration. 
increase  of  Crime. — While    an    intenwtional    comparison    of   criminality  is 

impossible  on  account  of  the  differences  ih  the  criminal  law,  administrative 
efficiency,  and  ofVicial  classification  in  the  different  countries,  some  itka 
of  the  relative  frequency  of  crimes  in  the  iinneipal  civilized  countries  can 
be  had  by  a  study  of  recent  statistics.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
the  figures  for  a  long  term  of  years  seem  to  show  that  serious  crime  is 
on  the  decrease,  not  only  relatively  hut  absolutely.  According  to  Professor  Mavo- 
Smith,  it  sank  from  522  per  million  inhabitants  in  1871  to  332  in  1891,  On  the  other 
hand  misdemeanors  greatly  increased  during  the  same  period.  In  France  where  the 
criminal  statistics  extend  as  far  back  as  1825.  it  seems  that  serious  crimes  have  also 
decreased,  while  slighter  offenses  have  increased.  The  rate  of  crime  against  person 
and  property  during  the  decennial  period  from  1830  to  1839  was  228  and  for  the  pe- 
riod between  1870  and  1879  was  127.  In  Germany,  a  comparison  of  the  criminal  sta- 
tistics for  18B2  with  those  for  1892  shows  a  great  increase  in  crime  against  property, 
against  the  person  and  against  the  state. 

This  increase  of  crime  as  a  whole  becomes  significant  only  when  we  consider  the 
kinds  of  crime  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  case,    ihe  most  common  diri- 
sion  is  into  crimes  agaiii-t  the  person  and  crimes  against  property.    Their  propor- 
tion varies  in  different  countries  and  according  as  we  take  all  crimes  or  divide  the 
serious  from  the  less  serious.   At  the  present  time,  the  greater  proportion  of  crimes 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  arc  crimes  against  property.   Statistics  quoted 
by  Professor  Mayo-Smith  showing  the  proportion  of  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  crime 
committed  in  the  years  1879-80  and  1890-91.  respectively,  give  75  per  cent,  in  the  for- 
mer year  as  crimes  against  property  without  violence,  ij  per  cent,  against  property 
with  violence,  5.4  per  cent,  against  the  person,  while  for  the  latter  yeai;  there  were  67.3 
per  cent,  crimes  against  property  without  violence,  16  per  cent,  with  violence  and 
9  per  cent,  against  persons.    On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  misdemeanors  or 
slighter  offenses  have  greatly  incrrased,  while  the  proportionate  tiumber  of  serioui; 
ofteiises  have  slightly  diminished  or  remained  the  same.   Comparing  police  contra- 
ventions and  offenses  in  France  in  the  years  1826  and  1828  with  those  in  the  yeart 
1885;  and  1R87,  Professor  Fcrri  finds  that  to  every  one  hundred  police  contraventions 
in  the  former  period  there  were  391  in  the  latter,  and  to  every  one  hundred  offenses 
in  the  former  period  there  were  397  in  the  latter.   At  the  same  time  crimes  against 
the  person  fell  off  during  the  interval  of  these  years  at  the  ratio  of  100  to  98,  and 
crimes  against  property  at  the  ratio  of  100  to  41.    In  Belgium,  iBngland,  Austria  and 
Spain  there  was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  slighter  offenses  as  compared  with  the 
more  serious  transgressions.   In  Germany  and  Prussia,  however,  the  crimes  against 
the  person  increased  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  slighter  offenses. 

The  Kitids  of  Crime. — There  are  some  considerations  which  tend  to  weaken  the  ob- 
vious conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures.    In  the  first  place  the 
increase   of    the    slighter   offenses   is    due    in    part   to   additions  to  the 
pcttal    code.    New    offenses    are    created    by    law    and    the    number   of  de- 
linciucnts   naturally   become   greater.     Take,    for   instance,    the   great  increase 
in   slighter  offenses  shown   by  the   prison   statistics  of  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished in  1898.  The  whole  class  of  bicycle  ofTen':es  has  come  into  existence  in  wcent 
years.  Again,  the  returns  upon  which  the  statistics  are  based  classify  offenses  accord- 
ing to  the  courts  before  which  they  are  tried,  and  the  apparent  decrease  of  the  more 
serious  offenses  as  compared  with  the  lighter  is  often  due  to  the  choice  of  prisoners  lo 
be  sentenced  by  an  inferior  court  rather  than  to  undergo  trial  by  jury.  The  effect  of 
this  is  very  marked  when  the  investigations  cover  ,i  Innp  period  of  years,  as  for  in- 
stance in  France  where  there  have  been  niany  new  enactments  resulting  in  the  addi- 
tion of  new  classes  of  offenders  to  the  list.   In  Englland  a  great  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  slight  delinquents  is  due  in  part  to  the  more  stringent  laws  in  regard  to 
drunkenness.   Another  fact  which  must  he  borne  in  mind  when  we  consider  the  in- 
crease of  crime  as  a  whole  is  the  increase  of  population.    Yet  here  when  we  consider 
only  short  intervals  of  time  there  is  danger  of  attaching  too  much  imporlanccto 
this  fact   for  the  addition  of  infants  and   young  children  does  not  alttct 
the  number  of  people  of  the  criminal  age.    France  shows  an  muisuallv  large  propor- 
tion of  crimes  against  the  person ;  in  18^0  46  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  were  of  this  char- 
acter   I-or  the  same  year  in  the  United  States  the  census  showed  that  M  per  cent, 
of  the  crimes  committed  were  against  the  person.  45.8  per  cent,  against  property^ 
22.9  per  cent,  against  society.    As  to  the  most  common  forms  of  particular  crinie*. 
It  would  appear  tliat  in  England  more  than  one-half  of  the  indictable  offenses  were 
larcenies.    In  h ranee  larceny  was  also  the  principal  crime,  but  it  did  not  bear  m  i»7 
an;r  such  proportion  as  this,  the  larcenies  numbering  1,439  out  of  4.307  serious  crimes 
tried  before  junes.    In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  oenstis  of  im 
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the  princiittl  criows  were  larceny,  burglary,  assault,  homicide,  and  disorderly 

conduct. 

Giographical  Position  and  C/iwia/r.— The  influence  of  geographical  position  and 
climate  has  been  studied  with  some  striking  results,  although  the  matter  has  not  as 
3ret  been  dioroughly  worked  out.  Early  in  the  present  ccnturj'  a  study  of  criminal 
itatislics  seemed  to  bring  to  light  the  rcniarkablc  diffcrciuL'  hctwccn  the  char- 
acter of  the  crinies  committed  in  bioulhcrn.  middle  and  northern  France. 
In  the  northern  and  southern  zone  the  crimes  against  the  person  and 
against  property  were  in  almost  exactly  inverse  proportion;  while  in  the 
northern  zone  the  crimes  against  the  person  were  in  the  proportion  of  2.7 
and  tliose  against  the  property  4.9,  in  the  southern  zone  thn?c  against  the  person  were 
496  and  those  against  property  of  2.32.  Later  invcstigaluHis  have  seemed  to  estab- 
lish these  conclusions  in  a  general  way.  In  Italy  there  seems  to  be  a  similar  geo- 
iraphical  distribution  of  crimes,  those  against  the  person  being  the  most  frequent 
in  the  south  and  those  against  property  in  the  north.  In  Germany  the  eastern  pro- 
vince? show  a  greater  propen:,ity  toward  the  more  <crious  crimes  than  the  western 
provinces,  but  this  is  attributable  perhaps  to  the  dilTering  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions in  the  two  sections.  As  to  the  inri-icnce  of  the  seasons,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  crimes  against  the  person  arc  more  common  in  summer  than  in  winter,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  of  crimes  against  property. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  as  would  naturally  be  supposed  between  the  crimi- 
nality of  cities  and  that  of  country  districts.  In  France  where  the  rural  population 
i>  twice  as  numerous  as  the  urban,  44  per  cent,  of  the  persons  tried  before  juries  in 
1890  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  over  and  only  43  (>er  cent,  lived  in  the 
countr)',  the  remaining  13  per  cent  furring  no  permanent  residence.  This  matter 
is  affected  largely  by  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  police.  Thus  in  England  some  sta- 
tistics seem  to  show  a  greater  dejgree  of  criminality  in  the  counties  than  in  the  large 
oties,  owing  to  the  superior  police  system  of  the  latter. 

_  Asrr.— The  effect  of  race  and  social  conditions  on  crime  is  hard  to  trace.  In  the 
Uoited  States  there  are  statistics  showing  the  relative  number  of  criminals  among  the 
native  born  and  the  Tircipn  born.  In  iSfX).  these  aitriluited  57  per  cent,  to  the  foreign 
clement.  There  were  882.45  native  born  white  prisoners  per  million  and  1,822.43 
foreign  born  white  prisoners  per  million.  Taking  the  foreign  born  and  those  of  for* 
eign  parentage  together,  there  were  1.523.06  prisoners  per  million  among  them  as 
against  753.7  per  million  of  native  whites  of  native  parents.  Here  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  born  element  contains  a  far  larger  proportion  of  adults  materiallv  alters  the 
condu.sions  which  might  otherwise  be  drawn  from  these  figures.  The  foreign  bom 
mac  e  up  26  .  per  cent,  of  the  male  prisoners,  while  the  foreign  bom  elenwnt  in  the 
male  population  eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  was  26.38  per  cent.  A  greater 
t^DpwiJOtt  of  foretfni  bom  prisoners,  however,  had  been  committed  for  offenses 
againfit  society  i'i„n  was  the  ca-e  with  cither  the  native  whites  or  the  colored, 

Kfligious  ionicssion. — The  relation  of  religious  confession  to  criminality  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  but  it  is  diflicnlt  to  obtahi  dear  results.  For  Ger- 
™ny,  the^  Protestant  portions  of  the  country  are  said  to  furnish  fewer 
"iminals  in  proportion  to  the  population  than'  the  Roman  Catholic  portions, 
lit  this  fact  is  obscured  by  the  differences  in  racial  temperament  and  by 
ociai  and  economic  differences.  Criminal  statistics  in  regard  to  the  Jews, 
•;i'^vevcr.  show  clearly  that  they  have  less  criminality  as  a  whole  than  the 
v-nrisuans,  and  jret  in  certain  crimes  to  which  thev  are  more  cspeciallv  tempted  on 
account  of  their  inclination  to  mercantile  life,  they  show  a  higher  rate  of  criminality 
Jtt^  and  siaoder^^  "^^ftat  crimes  are  such  as  forgery,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  per^ 

Social  Position  and  EdueaHau.^A»  to  the  effects  of  social  posttton  and  education, 

wy  are  as  might  bo   suppn;cd  quite  manifest    from   the  criminal  statistics: 
It.*'  arc  more  prone  to  crime  than  the  higher  and  the  illit- 

««c  tnan  the  well  educated.   Statistics  of  the   relative  criminality  of  cei^ 
^"^  professions  show  some  interesting  differences  "In  Ger« 
persons  f""*-  • '^  ^«         investigated.  It  was  found  that  per  100.000 

*™s  ot  criminal  age  condemned  for  crime,  1,480  were  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
Sbk'H  •    V"  717  3  in  agriculture,  307.8  in  domestic  service,  while  those 

mtcr  -  ?°  occupation  numbered  2,476  per  100.00a  The  table  showed  a 
son.  than  °*  persons  engaged  in  industry  to  commit  crimes  against  the  per- 

aareat^r  «^Pu^*  P/operty.  whfle  those  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  committed 
cnno^  '^^^^^^  against  property  and  the  latter  fact  was  true  also  of  those 

lex  4      "     "°  o<:cupation. 

the  ereJfr  '^'"^  (^o»i»gal  CondiHon^hs  between   male   and   females,  by  far 
a  i)erinVt  A*^c°P°"'°"  °^  crimes  arc  committed  bv  males.   In  Germany  for 
one  femai^  t     y**"'  1885-1890.  it  was  found  that  the  ratio  was  twcnty- 
lemaies  for  every  one  hundred  males.    Thet«  is  a  difference  between 
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the  sexes  h  the  (dnd  of  crimes  which  they  are  the  more  likely  to  commit 
The  women  commit  a  greater  proportionate  number  of  crimes  against  property  and 

a  far  smaller  proportion  aRainst  public  order.  The  effect  of  age  is  of  course  vefy 
powerful,  the  critniiial  a^'i  Uvtug  between  21-40.  Vet  a  very  large  number  of  crimes 
against  propert;^  arc  conuutitcd  by  persons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen. 
This  is  the  period  during  which  the  petty  thieving  is  likely  to  be  practised.  As  to 
the  influence  of  conjugal  condition  on  criminality  it  would  seem  that  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent.  The  majority  of  cruninals  are  unmarried.  Yet  it  is  said  by  a  German 
statistician  that  married  wonten  of  the  age  of  thirty  or  over  arc  more  lih^  tO  ooai> 
mit  crimes  than  single  women  of  the  same  age.  Widowhood  and  divorce  seem  fron 
the  statistics  to  increase  crime. 

^i■>ullti^•s. — It  is  generally  believed  by  criminologists  that  the  severity  <>{ 
the  penaltpr  does  not  suiffice  for  the  repression  of  crime.  In  France,  for 
instance,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  growth  of  crime  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  relaxation  of  the  punishment.  It  is  a  law  accepted  by  most 
writers  on  this  subject  that  what  deters  the  criminal  is  the  certainty  rather 
than  the  severity  of  the  punishment  and  the  most  important  considerations 
on  the  subject  of  judicial  repression  of  crime  are  (1)  the  ratio  borne  by  the 
persons  acquitted  to  the  total  number  tried,  and  (2)  the  ratio  of  severe  penalties  to  ihe 
total  munber  condemned.  The  criminal!}  inclined  clement  in  the  population  do  not 
Study  the  penal  code  and  the;^  understand  the  law  only  when  it  is  applied.  In  case 
of  a  large  proportion  of  acquittals,  there  is  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  see  ni  it  die 
relaxation  of  judicial  severity  rather  than  a  more  careful  weighing  of  the  evidences 
of  guilt.  In  countries,  however,  where  the  acquittals  have  shown  no  sign  of  increase 
and  have  even  diminished,  crime  has  continued  to  increase.  This  is  especially  true 
of  France  where  the  percentage  of  acquittals  has  steadily  decreased  and  yet  crime 
has  increased  to  a  great  extent.  In  France,  too.  the  other  factor  in  judicial  repres- 
sion, namely,  tin-  ratio  of  severe  penalties,  has  shown  no  signs  of  abatement.  The 
severe  punishments  bear  as  large  a  proportion  to  the  others  as  they  did  formerly. 
Snhstantially  the  same  is  tme  of  Italy  and  England.  Thus  while  represskm  metsnres 
have  been  growing  stronger  crime  also  has  been  on  the  increase.  In  England  in 
1891  out  of  9,055  persons  convicted  of  serious  offenses.  7,548  were  sentenced  merely  to 
imprisonment,  the  ordinary  imprisonment  being  from  one  month  to  one  year;  751  were 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  678  were  fined,  etc.,  50  w  ere  sent  to  reformatory  schools, 
and  19  suffered  the  death  penalty.  In  the  case  of  the  less  serious  crimes  and  misde- 
meanor.s  about  three-fourths  were  punished  by  fines.  In  1896,  33  suffered  the  death 
penalty,  6  penal  servitude  for  life,  754  penal  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
7,057  short  periods  of  imprisonment. 

Statistics  for  England  and  Wales  published  in  1897  and  1898  show  a  decrease  of 
the  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  since  the  year  1880.  Comparing  that 
year  witli  1898  the  number  of  persons  committed  on  indictment  decreased  196  per 
c«it.  and  the  number  committed  on  summary  conviction  decreased  2  per  cent,  la 
1898  there  were  8.044  committed  to  prison  on  indictment  and  145,961  committed  00 
summary  conviction.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  decrease  of  these  committals 

iL^""  accompanied  by  a  considerable  increase  o£  the  jpopulation.  When  this  is 
talnn  mto  account  the  decrease  for  the  committals  on  indictment  is  30  per  cent,  and 
for  committals  on  summary  conviction  17  per  cent.  .Another  point  which  make-  these 
figures  encouraging  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  offenses  created  by  law  during 
the  period.  There  has  been,  forthermore.  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  police 
as  well  as  greater  administrative  power  in  dealing  with  these  offenses.  At  the  same 
time  offenses  of  a  quasi-criminal  kind  have  greatly  increased  during  the  same  period. 
In  1885-6  the  tola!  number  of  convictions  for  these  offenses  was  229,285  as  against 
324,94.4  m  i>k)(j-7.  This  more  than  offsets  the  decrease  of  the  committals  to  prison 
and  when  all  convictions  were  counted  np  it  was  seen  that  they  had  ittcwascd  from 
51^,701  m  1885-6  to  644,296  in  i8r/)-7  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that 
ims  IS  partly  due  to  the  creation  of  new  offenses.  For  example,  bicycle 
Offenses  ,n  1895  under  the  Act  of  1888  numbered  3,142.  The  returns  shov.- 
a  climmuiion  in  the  number  of  juvenile  prisoners,  that  is.  persons  under 
sixteen.  A  new  system  has  gone  into  operation  wherebv  juveniles  sentenced 
lor  minor  offenses  are  placed  in  certain  sekcted  prisons.  Efforts  have  been 
mac  e  to  check  their  criminal  career  at  the  outset,  and  the  work  has  been 
fairly  successful.  As  to  convicts,  the  average  length  of  the  sentence  in  1898  was  6.»' 
^'^i*  J2L  ^"^  ^-^"^  females.    Tn    England   a   distinction  has  been 

made  between  the  first  offenders  and  other  criminals.  In  1897  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioners separated  completely  the  first  offenders  in  the  local  pri.sons  from  the  habitual 
criminals.  The  result  was  successful,  this  class  being  of  a  much  better  stamp  moraUy 
than  the  others  .ind  more  susceptible  to  good  influence.    The  formation  of  a  so<a!W 

star  class  in  1879  wlH-r.-by  this  principle  was  applied  to  convict  prisons  has  had  suc- 
*2S!r,ft^  it-i  ^t^^  reported  that  out  of  2,183  male  convicts  placed  in  this  classbe- 
iween  1S79  and  18^  only  twenty  of  those  discharged  returned  to  penal  servitBde. 
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and  of  the  93  females  none  returned  to  penal  servitud«»    Th^r^  .1  ^ 

in  EoKland  a  tendency  to  substitute  uifol  wo57or       J  recently  been 

plliSy  work  of  the  prisons,  and  the  earS  fToJ^h^s  so«r^^ 

The  faflare  of  punishment  to  extirpate  cr!me  has  ed  wri^^%*Tfa"?:^^^^ 
to  supplementary  mean..   Special  emphasis  has  been  iSf  f„  rccfJ?  vo-    °'  '""^^'^ 
fcntive  measures.   Pract  caJ  experience  has  tauX  rllln  It!,*        ^"^^^  "5'^"  P^c- 
coiidrtfcns  have  had  a  far  gr^JStaflSw^^^^  T"'        -  "  '"ic 

mad.  i.  the  penal  codfs.    For  ^S^e'TmUa  of^JeV^^^^^^^ 

lion  m  certaai  countries  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  rrimJn!  '^'"'K^- 
of  the  import  tariff  has  in  some  countries  done  n?ore  to  s«n^^iT^^         T^'  lower,,,,, 
severity  of  the  laws  or  the  guns  of  the  coa^  J^,a?ds    iT.^      ^'""gg  '"g  than  the 
has  been  accompanied  by  economic  frau<fs°  whid    n  spi  e  of  tl^  ^^^^^^ 
have  existed  until  the  taxes  u  erc  nl.oh.hed  or  reduced     The  ronSJS^-S^ 
consumption  of  alcohol  and  cr.me  would  seem  w      too  e^deT?^^e  "H^!^^'"/^^ 
hon.  yet  some  writers  pointinff  to  the  fact  that  rtaSX.  nVlu  dcmonstra- 
do  not  shqw  a  parallel  mov^en?  iifh  the  st?  is^cllf  crle  Lt'll'S 
ace  of  any  necessary  connection.   The  answer  to  their  T^umemfT  tl/'* 
not  expect    to    find    social    statistics    moviM    e»Sf  wra^^^^ 

nrfcS  pretenR^J^nM  ^^^  ^ 

SJSlfX^I  \iip<ft  "eTdi^^ldraraZleteus  fe! 

iniproven,ents'n  the  penaJ  ^e  *^  ^  ""^ 

kave7eX*fc7pe"";tiL' tL  '"^'"'""^  ^"^^/-^^^^  '^ri*'" 

and  physical  fa'rrs  Thev  £  reve  t?nt  ^  anthropological 
•Bdthat  its  measure  should  not      thi  of  punishment  is  not  retril^Jtion 

of  the  condemned  The  action  ^ifw  l^-^  °^  estimate  of  the  moral  culpability 
meielyfortC  defense  of  Stv^tnf^  ^^g,^"'^^      tlicm  as  a  measure 

•Wice  to  its  efficacy  fn  rem^^^^^^  punishment  should  be  calculated  with  ref- 

«  wholly  absurd  *PP«*"     ^  criminal  sociologist 

SoSSetilebS.'^ltVrhaJeK'?'  ?  P^«<^^'<^^'  ^^^^""^  Proposed. 

*e  Scottish^S,      ,1- ^-  existed  m  certain  countries.    Such  for  instanSTii 

d«S?;L^rcele  :^d"T^do^^^^^  Z^-  between  Sly 

wtaNished.  Another  reform  i™  ^^-"' i*'^'^'  ^^.ch  g„,it  could  not  be  legallV 
«tof  the  unjusdy^nde™^^  "    '  ''^  J"^"^*'''  ^^'•^'"-^     the  iSer- 

» citizen  resuSg^^nMh"  ISse  *  h  by  the  state  for  an  injury  to 

mn  by  the  State  fn  inr^.m.  f  u  •  •  ^c^"  proposed  that  a  sum  should  he  set 
School'^  also  ad  'xa,  s  thrcl  Jn  na^^^^  The"'  poTitfv^ 

which  arc  con  nntlv-  bch^J^  .HH^H  f^.^^^P^"^'  ""^^f  °^  '^''g'^t  contravcn- 
micl  bv  people  thronilh  nTv  ^^''^         ""'^'^  f*^'"  ■"'^tf  nee  as  acts  com- 

''ckonedas'Jrel/ci '  i^fffe^sfs^^  '"^P"'^^"^^-    These  they  say  should 

^^nftctorht!^^^^^^^  securing  information,  conducting  trials,  an 

T  ♦^•■"g-  in  the  ci  lec t  on  0  ?  off*«d  "lany  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
^•^^J'l'n)' paid  "o  the  Sh?nn^l^  proposed  that  more  att 

should  l2  required  ofThn  ^'V''  °/  "         ^'^P^'-t  knowledge  of  

magistrates  shou  d  hi  e  tbl^^:^^^   '^"/'"^  inqu  ries.    Police  agents  aSd  examin- 
For  example  the\vJr    '^'''r''      **P*r?^      criminal  anthropology  in  their 
;f  criminals  i^deSred    AJa?n''.h"  °'  "Sterns  like  Bertillon's  for  the  idfntification 
"'--fj  which  could  be  aonbS  h  ^f"^^'"  "'^^''''^  ^o*"  the  credibility  of  wit- 

^  advantage  than  hi  ?hl  1  IJj'.K  ?  '"Psychology  and  neurology  th  far  bet- 

«Perts  in  sJch  ^/..T  /c  1'**™'*'  intricacies  of  thb  hyT  If  a  judge 

^edgc  not  needed  en^alTv  in^^^^^^  Poisoning,  etc..  why.  it  i.  .4:cr].  is  .xpert 
y.often  be  determined  on  v  Z^v    "^?^^-  "<>^ibility  of  a  person's  testimony 

J.^ysicrical  person!  tn  ^uL^    I^nowledge  of  neurotic  conditions.    The  tendency 
^^u  -^"'J  a  dSc  imoo^^^^^^^  ^°       ""truths  would  be 

*°"Mnotonlvan"  ver  tr  nn^i.-'  ^"/^''^f  ^his  because  the  expert  knowledge 
£"lddassifv^he  nmin  Th^-S"  ^i'*  °/  '""'^crnr.  with  greater  certainty  hut 
*•»  «se.  For  the  latw  writjJ.^^^^    t'^i^  Punishment  was  best  suited  to 

*«r  writers  do  not  believe  m  fixed  punishments.  They  would 


s.  and  ren- 
suggestions.  For 
attention 
crim- 
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have  punishments  adapted  to  each  case  with  a  view  to  crushing  out  the  criminal  in- 
stinct wherever  possible.  Tliey  would  prescribe  a  punishment  as  a  physician  would 
prescribe  a  cure,  except  in  cases  of  confirmed  criminality,  in  which  there  was  null 
chance  of  amendment.  Criminal  lunatic  nsylums  are  approved  by  many.  A  "rational 
system  of  punishment"  was  proposed  by  Garofalo,  which  for  certain  dasscs  of  mat- 
dercrs  proposed  the  death  penalty  or  criminal  lunatic  asylum,  and  for  other  offenses 
made  a  tlirecfold  division  of,  (i)  persons  of  violent  or  impulsive  characters,  (a) 
dishonest  criminals  and  (3)  of  persons  guilty  of  outbreaks  against  authority,  die 
punishment  in  tin  last  three  classes  of  cases  being  elastic  and  conditional.  In  gen- 
eral it  is  the  idea  of  the  later  school  that  there  should  be  no  fixity  in  the  periods  of 
detention  or  segregation,  that  the  defensive  measures  should  be  rulapicd  to  the  vari- 
ous types  of  criminals,  and  that  the  system  of  damages  or  indemnification  should  be 
better  worked  out.  On  this  last  pomt  it  has  been  urged  by  some  that  the  crimimis 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the  injured  party 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  prevent  discharged  prisoners 
from  returning  to  their  criminal  career.  There  has  always  been  a  large  proportioo<rf 
recidivists,  that  is  pLopIc  wlio  show  jiersistent  criminal  tendcticies  and  commit  crime 
anew  after  undergoing  penalties,  bociciies  have  been  formed  to  help  discharged 
prisoners  to  lead  honest  lives  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  crime.  In  England  these 
societies  are  known  as  the  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Societies,  and  since  1887  there 
has  been  one  of  these  bodies  attached  to  every  prison  in  England  and  Wales.  As 
their  name  indicates  their  purpose  is  to  aid  with  money  or  encourageinent  persons 
who  have  served  their  sentences  for  crime.  A  recent  report  of  the  work  of  these  so- 
cieties during  the  year  1896  declares  tliat  many  of  them  realize  fully  the  objects  for 
which  they  have  been  established.  It  is  estimated  that  out  of  169.137  discharged  pris- 
oners j6,ooo  received  offers  of  help  from  these  societies.  The  theoretical  criticism  of 
the  purposes  of  those  organizations  rests  on  the  ground  that  aid  is  due  rather  to 
the  honest  poor  who  are  trying  to  lead  respectable  lives  in  spite  of  temptation  than 
to  those  who  have  yielded  to  temptation  and  become  criminals.  The  practical  objec- 
tion  urged  against  some  of  these  societies  is  th:it  they  do  not  keep  up  with  the  timf? 
in  the  knowledge  of  criminology  and  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  philanthropic 
zeal  which  is  often  misdirected.  Some  of  them  have  left  the  work  to  a  few  zealous 
members  and  tlie  body  as  a  whole  has  taken  comparatively  little  interest  in  it.  Yet  it 
is  admitted  that  the  great  majority  of  these  societies  have  been  well  managed  and 
that  their  intUienco  has  been  for  good.  The  Prison  Commissioners  have  favored 
this  plan  of  aiding  discharged  prisoners  and  have  sought  in  so  far  as  possible  to  pro- 
mote its  effectiveness. 

Criiitiita!  Aiitlirot'ology  —Thi.-  school  of  Lombroso  and  Ferri  has  many  disciples. 
While  some  of  those  who  arc  intimately  associated  with  criminals  in  the  care  or  cor- 
rection of  them  may  deny  the  presence  of  any  abnormal  oonditioa,  and  refer  all  crime 
to  vice  and  "sinful  desire."  the  vast  majority  of  students  of  penal  law  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  criminal  must  admit  that  biological  anomalies  exist  in  the  physical 
condition  of  delinquents.  Lombroso  has  surpassed  all  former  writers  on  this  theme 
itl  covering  a  wider  field  of  investigation,  in  imparting  a  more  systematic  character  lo 
his  inquiries,  and  in  drawing  practical  conclusions  from  them.  The  habitual  critntnal 
is  to  he  distinguished  from  the  average  member  of  society  by  a  much  higher  percent- 
age of  physical  anomalies,  consisting  of  malformations  of  ^le  skull,  brain  and  face. 
Of  the  ear,  eye  and  its  protecting  structures,  nose,  mouth,  teeth  and  tongue,  arms, 
and  legs.  There  are  also  nervous  and  mental  peculiarities  and  sexual  anomalies. 
Lombroso  places  the  criminal  midway  between  the  lunatic  and  the  savage,  as  a  pro- 
duct of  pathological  and  atavistic  anomalies.  He  reports  the  results  of  the  examiiia!> 
tion  of  the  crania  of  609  criminals  as  follows : 

Per  Cent 


Projecting  superciliary  ridges   ^ 

Anomalies  of  the  wisdom  teeth   ^ 

Gosure  of  the  sutures   43 

Microcephaly   ,  !..!!*.!*.!!!!!*.!!!!!*,!'.!'..?   ^ 

Plagiocephaly   .'.•.'.*.*.*.*.*.'.'.*. *.*.'.*. '.*.'.*.!.*.'.   ^ 

Wormian  bones  .*.*,".*.'.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.*  *.*.*.**.*!'.'   H 

Simple  suture  !!.!!!!!!!!!*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!   3 

Median  occipital  fossa  !!!!!!!.*!!!!!!!!!.*!!!.".!!!*.!'..'!"  

Symbolic  suture   ^ 

Occipital  flattening  .'.'.*..*.".*.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'".**.*.'.*.*.*....  

]nc\\^  bone  .**.*.*.'.'.'.***.'.'.*.'.'.".''*.*.'*   ^ 

bit  iiocrotaphy   !'.!'.!!!*!!.].!.,**.!'.!.....   ^ 

Trochocephaly   ' 

Subscapocephaly  !*.!!!**!! !!!!!!!   ^ 

oxycq»haiy  .*.*.'."!!!'.!*.!'.!!!**!**.*!!'!'....•   * 
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Coexiitence  of  many  anomalies   CcuL 

iMlated  anomaJies      ^ 

21 


Retreating  chin   

Obliquity  of  Orbit  

Enormously  large  iqiper  jaw. 
Prognathism   


Per  Cent 
lo 
19 
>9 


Frontal  process  of  the  temporal  bone  \\\\ S 

Anomalous  nasal  notch  "" * 

Traces  of  the  optic  base  ...*!!!.!.*!! ^ 

Sjoostosis  of  the  atlas  with  the  occtpitai  bone.'  \  \ ? 

Sderosis     7 

UuodtDily  in  women.  *   36 


^,m»ma  v>  uiminais  were  rouna  a: 

'"r^  duphcation  and  triplication  orcertain"^V'fo™atTon 


In  jhe  brains  of  criminals  were  fonnd  anomalies  in  the  dc^th  and  direction  of  cer- 

forma 

reveals 

scarcity  of  the  larce  ovramivTal  '^-nl  a"  exaggerated  size  and 

substance,  as  fn  fl» kiss  °/  "^''^'^  ""^ 

•naKaff^r  sStaS  in^hfl^^  Lombroso  found,  in  6.304  living  crim- 

m  the  nffi  faSSSa,    He  f  und'lJlL;'  '''Tl''     ^'^^  ^^"'^  delinquent  than 

f.uiala.vmnK.trrrnCahtv^^^^  delmauents  darker  hair,  frequent 

head,  prominent  cheek  and  h«S  n,?^''**'" ^  retreating  fore- 
and  other  anomalies differeir^u  n/^^  parctic-faces.  large  ears 

fenders.  An  ex^mln',^' „  f  o***  anomalK-s  oecurnnR  in  different  types  of  of- 
^^^T^^TouL^J^'T'-'-'^  good  reputation  by  LombroS^W 
fcnn%trurc?  n  fnaV  '       He  has  co^S^  ''"S'^'l^      ^''^"^"^  '''^ 

SL»  Which  certam  t^^l  '^S^^^^S^ S^T^&^^J^-^ 


Signs  or  Dbcbnbut: 


ION. 


Jformal.... 

^PjlepliCT..;, 

loaue.. 


••••••••••••• 


 ••••••.•.*•«  

 •••  


4p«g«t 


34  per  cent. 
65 

38.5  " 
fA3t  " 


72pereei>t, 
16  •» 

rt9.4 

18.4  " 


•ooed'^^rquotes  ^iT^^fJ^J?!  ""^  4°  P^*-  °f  '"ino^  cn'^'nals  were  tat- 
mrs :  and  Bktti^lSSS%^3^5"'"^,^-  per  cent,  bet  ween  the  ages  of  5  and  XX 

^  and  frequency  tattS  of  Hl^lii'fr..*^^^^^ 


Ottolengu,  and  MaLmP  T^^^^  P®^'"^  diminished  sensibility  to  pain. 

£:«ato^  sensli-t!,^^S  J^^^^^  found  a  marked  diminution  of  olfaJtorv  and 

finds  criminals  affeaionatc  but  v.t  delinquents.  Lombroso 

"««'ty.  lust  and  a  lovrof'dHiS..  ?"d«'  ^^''>''  ^  ^P'"*  vengeance. 

v.,rieties  of  crimiLu-    V"?!  '"^velry.    He  enumerates  th.  fol- 

. '"orally  insane:"  (2\  AS^r^n^Lr.yc   ep''eptics  and  born  delinquents,  including  the 
"1  whom  repentance  :,n?  ^         ^J".?'  pass.on  and  violence,  tiic  impulsive  offenders 
3  "in^inaSs    or  whonTlh'/^^^^       T''^^  °"  ^he  criminal  iS? 

If)  criminals  from  haWt  rnnl»-^*'^V''l!  ^""'"'.^'W  the  opportnnity  for  the  crime 
*««riorated  by  £ri2Li2!*i*iH*5  ''^       members  of  the  last  class,  hardened  and 
wiminalj.     '  ""Pnwnment  and  disgrace  or  debased  by  alcohol;  and  (5)  insane 

^^^TU  ATO  Sav"  ^^^''^  ^paragraphs  on  History), 
ifwnbiaed  area  of  rfi^,  "r<=  provinces  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  having 

2^  According  to  Si^Ja^^T^^  ""''^^  combined  popnlatfon  m  i8go  of  2.200.- 

in  in«»d«H«!    »-  T  ^""'"eration  85 '4  pcr  cent  of  the  total  population  are 
-aiOTiiure.  m  January  1896,  a  new  survey  showed  that  the  extent  of 
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land  devoted  to  agriculture  and  g»rdenin2  had  steadily  increased  but  the  land  devoted 
to  higher  cultivation  had  diminished  with  the  exception  of  the  vineyards.  In  the 
southwest  and  wot  the  greater  part  of  the  forest  and  meadow  land  and  the  unpro- 
ductive tracts  is  found.  The  Hungarian  Reichstag  lias  legislative  authority  for 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  regard  to  matters  which  are  the  conmion  concern  oi  -ho^e 
provinces  and  Hungary.  1  he  Croatian  and  Slavonian  del^ates,  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, arc  allowed  to  speak  their  own  langupge  in  that  body  although  the  official  wa- 
guage  is  Hungarian.  In  the  Hungarian  (.xLculivc  departments  there  is  a  special  min- 
ister for  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  provincial  Diet  of  these  two  provinces  consists 
of  90  members  diosen  by  the  people  and  of  certain  dignitaries  (not  to  excnd  one> 
third  of  the  Diet)  holding  lluir  scats  by  inheritance  or  royal  nomination.  There  isa 
low  property  qualification  or  the  payment  of  a  small  tax  required  of  all  electors  who 
do  not  practice  certain  professions.  See  Austua«Hukcaby. 
CROUP.   See  PuBUC  Health. 

CBUGER,  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  died  at  Bayvillc,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  June 
23,  1898.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  May  9.  1844  ■  was  educated  theie  and  in 
Europe,  where  he  was  at  the  oiithnak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  immediately  returned 
and  received  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  One  tlundred  and  Fiftieth  New 
York  Volunteers.  For  gallantry  at  Gettjrsburg  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  his 
regiment,  which  was  soon  assigned  to  Sherman's  army.  He  was  twice  wonncted  in 
the  battle  of  Resaca.  was  discharged,  but  was  restored  to  his  former  command  and 
participated  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  was 
brevctted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious  services  in  Georgia  and  the 
CaiolinaN  and  was  mustered  out  in  ^une  1865.  He  then  entered  the  real  estate 
business  in  New  York  and  became  prominent  in  political,  business,  and  social  circles. 
He  was  comptroller  of  the  Trinity  Church  corporation,  and  was  connected  as  direc- 
tor and  trustee  with  many  large  business  corporations.  He  was  a  strong  Repubii 
can  and  was  a  member  of  the  most  prominent  clubs  in  New  York.  His  wife 
Mot  Julie  GrinncU  Storrow,  who  writes  over  the  pen  name  of  Julien  Gordon. 

See  Hypnotism 


CUBA,  the  largest  island  of  the  West  Indies,  having  an  area  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  State  of  Pcnnsvlvania,  and  a  population  estimated  in  1887  at  If"3*»™»Z»|9* 
whom  528.0')8  were  negroes  and  mulattocs.  No  trustworthy  figures  were  avaflawe 
for  the  poi.u:;iiion  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1898.  The  capital  is  Havana,  witn 
a  population  of  about  220,000.  The  coast  line  is  very  extensive,  and  affords  a  number 
of  safe  harbors.  The  northern  coast  is  about  918  miles  long  and  has  thirty-two 
harbors ;  the  southern  is  972  miles  long  and  has  twelve  important  harbors.  A  chain 
of  mountains  traverses  the  island  from  southeast  to  northwest,  the  highest  portion 
being  found  m  the'  southeastern  part  The  soil  of  Cuba  is  well  watered.  Among 
the  numerous  streams  may  be  mentioned  the  Cauto,  150  miles  long,  and  the  bagua, 

1 1 1  miles  long.  .  ... 

Political  Divisions  and  Ci/t«.— Cuba  comprises  six  provinces  which  were  divided 
under  the  Spanish  administration  into  three  regions:  the  western  including  ^j^^F^^ 
inces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Havana;  the  central  comprising  Matanzas  and  Isaoia 
Clara;  and  the  eastern  comprising  Pui  rto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Havana, 
which  under  the  Spanish  rule  was  the  residence  of  the  Captain-General,  and  tnc 
seat  of  government  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  port  of  Havana,  having  an 
excellent  harbor,  the  entrance  to  which  is  guarded  by  Morro  and  La  Cabana  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  by  the  Punta  and  Reina  batteries.    It  is  well  fortified,  in- 
cluding besides  the  defenses  mentioned  the  fortifications  of  Castillo  del  Principe, 
Fort  Ataris»  Fort  No.  4,  and  other  works.   In  the  older  parts  of  the  city 
are  narrow,  but  outside  the  walls  there  arc  a  good  many  wide  avenues.  The  aty 
is  well  provi(!c<l  with  edvicati<  inal  institutions,  including  a  university,  a  school  01 
fine  arts,  theological  and  normal  schools,  etc    Among  its  notable  buildings  are  tne 
cathedral,  and  the  palace  of  the  government.  The  city  cootains  a  navy  yard,  arsenal, 
gun  factory  and  repair  shops,  and  a  large  number  of  cigar  and  cigarette  factories, 
tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  confectionery,  rum,  candles,  gas,  beer,  carnages, 
soap.  etc.    Next  in  size  is  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  is  situated  on  tJic 
southeastern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  has  a  population  estimated  in  1895  at  S9.oi4- 
the  other  important  cities  may  be  mentioned  Matanzas,  with  a  population  of  49»- 
3f^4  in  1893,  CicnfucROs  (pop.  1895,  28.030);  Cardenas  (pop.  1893,  23.51?)  ^J^'^J'' 
del  Rio.  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  (pop.  about  30,000) ;  Puerto 
Principe,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  (pop.  about  49.000) ;  Santa 
Clara,  (pop.  about  32.000);  Trinidad,  (pop.  about  20.000);  Santi  Espiritus,  (po9- 
about  29,000)  ;  and  Sagua  la  Grande,  (pop.  about  18,000).  .. 

Agrtcultiiral  Resources.^Tht  soil  Ot  Cuba  is  marvelously  fertile  and  it  1?  ^^'J 
that  even  when  the  same  craps  are  grown  on  tfie  same  piece  of  land  for  a  hundrea 
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yun,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  sugar-cane  fields,  no  artificial  fertilizers  are  necessary. 
The  exact  figures  ior  the  proportion  of  the  island  which  was  cultivated  are  not 
aviihUe  for  the  year  1898,  but  a  large  part  of  the  surface  is  tinder  forests,  and 

tome  portions  of  the  island  are  still  unexplored.  The  chief  products  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee,  mahogany  and  other  timber,  honey,  wax,  and  a  great  variety  of 
fnSia,  iadttdiog  pineapples,  bananas,  oranges,  mangoes,  guavas,  and  cocoanuts.  Of 
these  sugar  and  toi>acco  are  by  far  the  most  important  The  growing  and  manu- 
facturing of  sugar  were  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  mstnrection  exceedingly 
protit.iulL-  Lmploymcnts.  It  is  said  that  the  total  sugar  crop  of  any  other  West 
Indian  island  was  barely  equal  tu  the  output  of  three  or  four  of  the  largest  Cuban 
maiiCKtories.  The  special  advantages  which  Cuba  possesses  result  from  the 
iwfease  in  die  siae  of  sugar  plantations*  the  fertili^  of  the  soil,  the  extensive  rain- 
fall whidi  renders  irrigation  unnecessary,  and  finally,  the  proximity  to  the  United 
States,  which  afifords  a  good  market  for  the  product.  The  insurrection,  followed 
by  the  Spanish-American  war,  greatly  injured  the  sugar  industry.  During  the  in- 
surrection the  sugar  planters  and  manntacturcrs  suffered  severe  losses,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  1895-^  there  was  a  decrease  of  773^  per  cent,  in  the  total  production. 
The  average  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  560,000  bales,  each  bate  equalling  no 
pound<.  Cuban  tobacco  is  of  superior  quality.  It  is  produced  in  the  largest  quan- 
tities in  the  western  part  of  ihc  island,  but  there  are  some  places  where  tiic  pro- 
duction is  considerable  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

CiAaH  Ore  Deposits, — Gold  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Qara  and  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba,  but  lack  of  capital  has  retarded  its  development;  other  veins  are  said 
to  occur  near  Las  Meloneras,  El  Dcscarso  and  Holguin.  Both  copper  and  iron  are 
known  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  of  the  latter  the  most  important 
deposits  are  those  of  the  Juragua  Iron  Ca^  whose  mines  yielded  350,000  tons  in  1893. 
Both  iron  wes  and  manganese  from  this  proriiioe  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  for  use  in  steel  manufacture.  Petroleum  is  known  near  San  Juan  in  Santa 
Clara  province  and  Languinilla  in  Matanzas  province,  while  asphaltic  shales  out- 
crop not  only  in  this  latter  province  but  also  in  Cardenas  Bay,  where  their  thickness 
ii  reported  to  be  70  feet 

Commerce.— Fox  the  year  ending  in  April,  1896,  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  |66,i66,7S4;  of  the  exports  $94,395,536.  The  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  mainly 
with  the  United  States  and  Spain.  There  was  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  atiioimt 
of  exports  and  imports  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  and  the  Spanish-American 
war.  In  1893  the  trade  of  tlie  United  States  with  Cuba  is  given  as  $78,706,506 
niports  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States,  and  $24,1^7,698  exports  from  United 
Slates  10  Cuba.  In  1897  it  had  fallen  to  $18,406,815,  imports,  and  $8,259,776,  ex- 
ports. The  United  States  has  received  nearly  all  the  tobacco  and  about  one-half  of 
the  cigars  exported  from  Cuba.  Other  Cuban  articles  which  have  found  a  market 
in  the  United  States  are  fruits,  molasses,  wood,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  iron 
ore.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  include  hog  products,  wheat,  flour, 
boards,  deals,  planks,  joists,  etc.,  coal,  corn,  locomotives,  potatoes,  mineral  oil,  boilers 
and  parts  of  engines,  carriages  and  street  cars,  etc.  Witli  Spain,  which  ranks  next  to 
the  United  States  in  the  importance  of  its  trade  with  Cuba,  the  imports  from  Cntja 
amounted  in  1896  to  $4,257,360,  and  the  exports  to  Cuba  to  $26,145,800.  Of  other 
wuotries  than  Spain  the  most  important  in  respect  to  their  trade  with  Cuba  and 
nmo  Rtoo  m  tS^  were  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Belgium.  The  exports 
of  sugar  declined  from  832.431  tons  in  1895,  to  235.628  tons  in  1896.  Owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  discriminating  duties  imposed  by  the  former  Spanish  tariff  in  favor 
ci  Spanish  products,  the  mports  from  the  United  States  formed  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  articles  consumed  in  Cuba,  yet  the  foreign  trade  with  the  United 

f  ^*  **  *  '^liole  was  in  normal  years  much  larger  than  that  with  Spain  on  account 
ot  the  great  exports  from  Cuba.  The  trade  wim  Spain  coasbted  mainly  of  imports 
irom  Cuba  to  Spain, 

"'^rz^^.^  former  Spanish  tariff  appears  to  have  been  framed  solely  in  the  in- 
terest of  Spain  and  the  rates  levied  were  ftjll  of  inequalities,  and  in  some  instances 
wrtaally  prohibitory.    When  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cul)a  fell  into  the  hands 
01  the  United  States  gnvernment,  the  latter  country  adopted   as  a  temporary 
rate  of  duty  corresponding  generally  to  the  minimum  levied  under  the 
J^i'J  tariff,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate*  classed  as  revenue  duties  were  adopted  as  a  basis 
tariff,  although  a  duty  was  imposed  on  leaf  tobacco,  cipars  ,nnd  cigarettes, 
unports  fitmi  the  United  States  were  rendered  dutiable  like  other  commoilitics.  A 
Jfgc  number  of  articles  were  placed  upon  the  free  list.   The  tariff  applied  first  to 
we  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  but  by  the  terms  of  its  proclamation  it  was  to 
2™^' J  ™  *e  "land  of  Cuba  as  soon  as  they  should  be 

«^ied  or  possessed  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  A  special  commissioner 
■™JOit  out  by  the  United  States  to  report  upon  the  agricultural,  industrial,  com- 
•moal  and  financial  coodhkns  of  the  island.  The  report,  whkb  was  made  public 
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in  November,  1898,  recommends  the  substitution  of  a  new  tant?  which  would  reduce 
all  duties  about  Oo  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  old  Spanish  rates,  and  would 
place  upon  the  free  list  cattle  and  agricultural  implements.  The  commissioner  said 
that  the  United  States  ofiicials  would  be  able  to  collect  as  much  revenue  on  a  tanff  the 
duties  of  which  were  nearly  two-thirds  le-^s  than  tho^e  levied  by  the  existing  law  as 
the  Spanish  government  had  collected  under  the  old  system,  since,  owing  to  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  officials,  a  large  part  of  the  rettmis  did  not  reach  the  Spanish  ^vem- 
tnent.  It  was  expected  that  tiie  reduction  would  result  in  a  far  greater  importation  and 
would  increase  the  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  proposed  tariff  has  regard  to  the 
home  industries  of  Cuba,  and  aims  not  to  reduce  the  duty  beyond  the  protective  point 
in  such  cases.  Among  the  the  classes  of  articles  on  which  a  reduction  ranging  trom  t» 
per  cent  to  nearly  77  per  cent,  was  proposed  were  the  following:  ist,  stones,  eartDS, 
ores,  etc.;  2nd,  metals  and  metal  manufactures;  3rd,  chemicals;  4th,  cotton  manu- 
factures; Sth.  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  otiier  vegetable  fibres  and  their  manuiacturcs ; 
6th,  wool,  bristles,  etc.,  and  their  manufactures;  7th,  silks  and  their  manufactures; 
8th,  paper  and  its  applications;  9th,  wood  and  v/ood  manufcctures ;  lOth,  ammab* 
and  animal  wastes;  utli,  instruments,  machinery,  oic  :  12th,  food  products. 

rransportalion  and  Communications.— In  1898  tlur  v.cre  ten  railway  companies 
in  Cuba  owning  over  1,000  miles  of  main  line,  besides  which  there  were  many  pri- 
vate branch  lines  to  the  important  plantations.  The  Western  Railway,  which  was 
acquired  by  an  English  Company  in  1891,  connects  Havana  with  Pinar  del  Rio.  An 
English  Company  also  owns  the  Marianao  Railway,  a  short  line  connecting  Havana 
wii*  Marianao,  and  having  a  branch  line  to  a  village  on  the  coast.  Other  lines  jom 
Cardenas  and  Santa  Clara:  Matanzas  with  Murga  and  Guareinas;  Concha  and 
Cruces;  Cienfuegos  and  Santa  Clara;  Caibarien  and  Placetas,  etc.  Cuba  »'  con- 
nected by  cable  with  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  ihesc 
lines  and  their  branclus  include  a  cable  from  Havana  to  Florida;  from  Havana  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Cienfuegos;  from  Havana  to  Jamaica.  PortO  RiCO,  the  lesser 
Antilles  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  and  from  Havanii  10  Santiago  dc  Cuba.  Hayti. 
San  Domingo,  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  The  government  owns  the  telegrapn  and 
telephone  system,  but  has  farmed  out  the  latter  to  a  private  company  tor  a  term 
of  years. 

FiHfl»t-r.— The  estimated  revenue  for  1897-98  was  24.755.760  pesos;  the  ordinary 
expenditures,  26,119.124  pesos;  and  the  extraordinary  revenue,  80,000.000  pesos. 
(The  i:nited  States  Treasury  Department  in  1898  placed  the  value  of  the  peso  at 
02.6  per  cent.).  The  Cuban  debt  on  July  31,  1895.  was  estimated  at  $29S.797.»4; 
in  1897  it  was  abont  $350,000,000,  and  in  the  nin  nni  of  1808,  at  the  tniic  when 
the  Peace  Commission  was  in  session,  it  was  estimated  at  $500,000,000.  The  main 
sources  of  revenue  under  the  Spanish  rule  were  the  customs  duties,  and  tiw  prin- 
cipal expenditures  have  been  for  l!io-c  items  which  have  h;.d  to  do  with  SpaniSB 
control.  The  report  of  the  special  commissioner  above  mentioned  gives  the  sov- 
ereignty expense  as  follows:  (i)  Interest  on  public  debt  and  general  expen.ses, 
$12,574,700.  (2)  Religion  and  clergy  (State  religion  and  justice)  $329,072  CY 
War.  $5,890,740.  (4)  Navy,  $1,055,136.  (5)  Executive.  $2.645.t50-  Total. 
$22,500,808.  No  satisfactory  estimates  uf  the  new  Inidgct  were  possible  before  tne 
close  of  the  year  1898,  but  it  was  thought  that  under  a  more  economical  manage- 
ment, far  less  revenue  would  be  required  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Currency— The  basis  of  the  Cuban  currency  system  is  gold,  but  there  are  many 
kinds  of  depreciated  currency  in  circulation.  The  gold  coin:,  current  in  Cuba  are 
the  Spanish  twenW-five  peseta,  or  ".Mfnn'^n,"  and  the  French  twenty  franc  piece, 
or  "Napoleon."  The  Spanish  silver  dollars  m  circulation  have  been  taken 
daily  value,  which  fluctuates  with  the  changes  in  Spain's  credit.  In  1898  batik-no-e 
circulation  was  practically  worthless,  having  sunk  to  less  than  ten  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. 

Education  — Tht  latest  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (published 
January  1899)  gives  the  number  of  school  children  in  Cuba,  according  to  the  report 
of  1889-90,  the  latest  available,  as  30,99.1  <>r  ne.nlv  j  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  enrl  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  an<J 
the  lack  of  any  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  made  It 
most  desirable  that  some  acts  of  concerted  benevolence  should  be  taken.  A  move- 
ment was  accordingly  started  in  New  York  to  give  the  young  men  of  Cuba  some 
advantages  of  education  in  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  united  States,  ims 
work  is  being  done  by  the  Cuban  Educational  Association,  organized  by  a  few  ear- 
nest American  educators— Major-General  Joseph  Wheeler  being  president  and  Gil- 
bert K.  Harroun,  secreUry^for  the  purpose  of  accepting  and  administering  the 
otters  made  by  American  colleges  to  give  free  tuition  to  two  or  more  reputable 
,  Cubans  each,  competent  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations  to  secure  admission  to 
such  colleges.  A  large  number  of  applicants  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rtco  ^sxeo 
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for  allotment  in  the  edncatioiui]  inatitiitions  of  the  United  States,  bat  had  not  the 

money  to  support  themselves.  Parents  and  guardians  in  some  cases  were  willing 
to  go  under  bond  or  to  mortgage  their  property  in  order  to  guarantee  the  subse- 
quent payment  of  money  advanced  for  the  support  of  the  yomig  men  during  the 
dne  of  their  education  in  the  United  States.  To  these  requests  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  made  a  generous  resmmse.  The  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Cuban 
Edscstionl  Association  is  at  aBg  Fourth  avc.  New  York  Gty. 

HiSTOBY. 

For  an  account  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  and  the  events  in  Cul)a  during  the  war. 
Me  the  article  Spanish-American  War.  The  present  article  is  concerned  only  with 
the  slFairs  of  Cuba  after  the  war  had  closed. 

Political  Situation. — In  spite  of  the  slight  feeling  of  jealousy  betrayed  by  the 
Cuban  forces  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  connection  with  allairs  at  Santiago,  the 
President  of  the  Cuban  republic  expressed  in  a  proclamation  the  gratitude  of  the 
araty  and  citizens  of  Cuba  tor  the  work  of  the  Americans  in  liberating  their  country. 
Wcfcrthelcgs  there  were  signs  of  uneasiness  among  the  people  lest  the  United 
States  «;hould  attempt  to  govern  the  island  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
natives  and  there  were  signs  too  that  the  party  formerly  favorable  to  autonomy 
under  Spanish  rule  were  drawing  toward  the  former  insurgents  in  defense  of  the 
absdote  indc(«odence  of  the  island.  The  autonomists  said  it  was  their  purpose  to  ac- 
cept dK  existing  order  of  things,  meaning  thereby  the  separation  from  Spain,  and 
lo  unite  with  afi  who  were  in  favor  of  Cuban  independence.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  United  States  and  Spain  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Cuba 
the  Spaniards.  The  Spanish  commi.ssioners  were  informed  that  the  evacuation 
must  be  completed  by  December  i,  but  the  difficulty  of  transporting  so  lai^e  a  body 
of  Spanidi  soldiers  (estimated  at  iao,ooo),  led  to  an  extension  of  die  time  to 
January  i,  1899.  Early  in  December  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Ptnar 
del  Rio  were  evacuated. 

Santiago.— Ahtr  the  capitulation  on  July  17,  1898,  Santiago  was  occupied  by  the 
American  troops.  General  Leonard  Wood  was  made  military  governor  of  the  de- 
paitoient  of  Santiago  and  the  vigor  and  efficiency  which  he  showed  in  his  adminis- 
tration attracted  much  attention  Tlie  city  was  in  need  of  .1  thomiigh  sanitary  over- 
hanlingand  General  Wood  applied  American  methods  to  the  task  with  extraordinary 
cntrgy.  A  street  cleaning  brigade  was  formed  and  the  city  of  Santiago  underwent 
I nst  improvement.  Under  this  provisional  government  civil  lilx  rty  of  the  individ- 
Va  was  guaranteed,  the  courts  of  justice  were  mamtained,  the  rights  of  popular 
assembly,  freedom  of  worship,  habeas  corpus  and  freedom  of  the  press,  as  well  as 
iiie  other  afeguards  of  individual  libera  were  declared.  The  building  of  roads 
from  Santiago  to  Holguin  and  Chiantananto  was  begun  and  the  supreme  court  com- 
posed of  Cubans  wa^  installed  on  December  2.  The  Cubans  themselves  took  up  the 
Wk  of  improvement  and  in  many  instances  cleaned  and  repaired  their  own  houses. 

natfldo.— While  the  Spaniards  were  still  in  control  of  Havana  there  was  much 
tonfusion.  The  Spanish  troops  showed  a  mutinous  spirit  on  account  of  the  delay 
m  paymg  them  and  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities  a  rebeflion  might 
Mve  broken  out  The  silver  e.xpccted  by  General  Blanco  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops  did  not  come  and  the  latter  were  sent  to  Spain  without  pay.  There  was  a 
TJl'r  ^  Publico  but  its  leaders  were  disarmed  and  shipped  to  Spain, 

/^j^'y"  Guards  also  showed  a  mutinous  spirit  but  they  were  suppressed  and  cm- 
■•"Kd.  Affairs  were  kept  from  taking  a  serious  turn  largely  through  the  sternly 
Tepre.;-ive  measures  of  the  military  governor,  General  Arolas.  For  some  weeks 
inerc  was  danger  of  an  armed  conflict  in  the  streets  of  Havana,  where  large  bodies 
w  OKcontentcd  troops  were  encamped.  At  times  the  enmity  of  the  troops  toward 
|ne  Lubans  broke  out  in  street  fights  and  riots.  In  one  of  these  fraca-^es  on  Dccem- 
hr^  ^^^^  Cubans  were  killed  or  wounded  and  on  December  13  another  out- 
^cak  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  procession  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  11  persons, 
•hirk  u  J  r'^^**'^  occurred  at  a  riot  on  December  18.  The  autonomist  cabinet, 
J^cn  na<i  been  formed  m  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  autonomy  offered  by  the 
a™Sh  government,  was  dissolved  on  December  15.  Tn  the  meanwhile  General 
ttS^V  ^''t  '-'^in-Gcneral  of  the  island,  resigned  on  November  23  and  was  suc- 
|)>  (.:n, ml  Castellanos.  Similar  work  to  that  done  by  General  Leonard  Wood 
also  needed  at  Havana.  There  was  an  especial  need  of  prompt  action 
nn!J;'"*"f*"  troops  would  have  to  be  sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  retiring  Spanish 
SciS? !"  '^<^^°.''l'"?'y  the  President  of  the  United  State.s  and  the  War  Department 
Md  nVi-  commission  of  experts  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  camp  sites 

•I  tlv.  I- '^'^*^°!r'"^"'^'^^'°'^***<*S'Wl'es.  drainage,  transportation  etc..  in  advance 
ncriL-  "^^rican  troops.    Colonel  GcorRr  F.  Waring.  Jr..  volunteered  his 

^       commission  and  the  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  President. 


Colonel  Waring  became  the  chairman  of  the  comiPission  and  in  addiUon  to  the  task  I 
of  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  troops  he  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
miins,  >amlary  conditions  of  Havana  and  the  otlu  r  cities  of  western  Cuba  with  a 
View  to  recommending  measures  for  the  eradication  of  yellow  fever.    He  entered  , 
upon  his  duties  early  in  October  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  returned  with  a  re- 
port %vl,irl.  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  but  in  the  course  of  h»  work  be 
contracted  yellow  fever  and  died  soon  after  his  return  (October  25).  The  sanilwy  | 
measures  which  he  recommended  would  cost  several  millions  of  dollars  but  o^moo 
was  nractically  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  promptly  car  ry  nig  them  out. 

AttiiiuU'  of  the  Cubans  Toward  the  United  States.— On  November  7 
an  assembly  of  Cubans  at  Santa  Cruz  where  the  disbandment  of  the  troops  and  the  1 
future  relations  of  the  United  States  were  discussed.    One  party,  representing  the 
extremists,  opposed  any  further  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  i^tatcs  m  | 
the  affairs  of  the  island  and  especially  the  garrisoning  of  the  cities  by  United  btaiw 
troops.    A  commission  was  appointed  through  the  influence  of  General  " 
prefer  the  requests  of  the  Cubans  to  President  McKinley.  but  its  work  was  chcckol 
by  the  death  of  Cieneral  Garcia  in  Washington  on  December  11.   The  Cuban  arnv 
was  not  formally  disbanded  but  individual  applications  for  discharge  were  granttti 
and  here  and  there  companies  gave  up  their  arms.    After  the  Spanish  evacuation 
parts  of  the  Cuban  army  garrisoned  many  of  the  towns.   One  of  the  obstacles  to 
disbandment  was  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  troops    It  was  ^a>J  '  '^^  i 
only  among  an  irresponsible  element  of  the  population  was  there  any  nosiUUy 
toward  the  authority  of  the  United  States.    There  were  signs  at  the  clOM  of  tne 
year  that  the  business  prospects  of  the  island  were  improving  and  that  American 
capital  was  seeking  investment  there.   It  was  reported  toward  the  close  ot  the  year 
that  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  was  on  the  increase,  althougn 
there  was  surplus  labor  in  Havana.    A  plan  was  pr.iposed  for  conveying  the  able- 
bodied  men  who  were  in  need  of  labor  to  the  districts  of  the  sugar  plantations 
where  labor  was  scarce  on  account  of  the  great  number  Wiled  during  the  war,  or 
weakened  bv  disoa^^  or  starvation     It  was  aNo  said  that  unemployed  labor  COUlO 
be  taken  up'  in  the  mining  industries  if  provision  was  made  for  its  transportation. 

Gotrrfi»Hc«/.— Major-General  John  R.  Brooke,  U.  S.  A.,  was  made  ^lIIuary  (.ov^ 
ernnr  of  the  inland,  to  assume  control  upon  the  formal  evacuation  by  the  Sjpaniards  on 
January  i.  iX(>(j.    His  authority  was  coextensive  with  that  formerly  exerased  Dy  toe 
Spanish  Captain-General.  .\t  the  close  of  the  year  Cuba  was  under  a  military  KOJ'ejJ" 
ment,  being  for  military  purposes  a  territorial  division  corresponding  to  the  icm- 
tories  of  the  United  States.  The  headquarters  of  the  division  of  Cuba  were  at  Havana. 
Under  General  Brooke.  Major dcneral  Leonard  Wood  remained  as  governor  ot  me 
eastern  end  of  the  island.    Major-General  FitzhuKh  Lee  was  placed  m  charge  of  all 
the  troops  in  tin-  province  of  Havana;  General  Simon  Snyder  was  m  comm.ind  in 
the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  General  L.  H.  Carpenter  in  Puerto  Prmcipe  and  Oen- 
eral  G.  W.  Davis  in  Pinar  del  Rio.   The  civil  administration  of  Havana,  which 
separate  from  the  military,  was  entrusted  to  Major-Gcncral  William  .Ludlow.  W» 
was  charged  with  all  that  related  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenues 
of  the  port  and  city  and  to  its  police,  sanitary  and  general  government  under  sii<.n 
regulations  as  might  he  prescribed  by  the  President.    In  spite  of  the  riOtS  whiCB 
took  place  in  Havana  during  the  closing  davs  of  the  Spanish  rule,  the  dtfncult  aM 
delicate  work  of  transferring  the  control  of  the  inland  from  Si  ain  to  the  United 
States  wa$,  on  the  whole,  managed  crHitably  to  all  parties  concerned.   The  mar^ 
problems  to  be  solved  in  connection  with  Cuba  as  they  appeared  at  the  close  o« 
year  were  the  relief  of  the  great  distre^^s  caused  by  the  war,  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry which  had  been  almost  paralvzed  as  a  result  of  recent  events,  and  finally  tne 
carrying  out  in  the  other  cities  ot  Cuba  those  thorough-going  sanitary  reforms 
which  General  Wood  had  introduced  with  such  success  in  Santiago.    As  to  the  gen- 
eral political  situation,  it  was  clear  that  the  leading  men  in  Cuba  were  mucB  con- 
•  cerncd  over  the  question  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.   While  many  of  them 
believed  that  the  absorption  of  Cuba  into  the  United  States  was  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  island,  they  thought  that  the  best  plan  for  the  present  was  to  give  Cuba  ner 
independence  in  order  that  she  might  work  out  her  own  form  of  government  aao 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  her  people  without  interference  from  abroad. 
CUBAN  XDVOAnOKAX.  ASSOCIATION.    Sec  Cuba  (paragraph  Education). 
CUBAN  FEVEB.   Cuban  Fever  or  Calentura  is  the  name  given  to  a  severe  fwjj 
which  attacked  many  of  the  American  troops  during  .service  in  Cuba  or  shortly  atter 
returning  to  this  latitude.   Its  status  was  definitely  settled  by  James  Ewing  of 
York,  who  investigated  the  blood  of  800  patients  suffering  from  the  disease,  tit 
foirad  it  to  be  a  vaneW  of  malarial  infecticm.  .  j 

In  1880  Laveran  discovered  the  parasite  to  which  mahrial  fevers  are  due,  ana 
named  it  the  Plasmodium  malarUt.  It  is  not  a  bocteriimi,  bat  an  animal  organisin. 
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a  protozoon.  It  Is  found  in  tiie  blood  ^  ^tients  in  the  form  o!  spores,  intra-eor* 

piiscular  bodies,  segmentation  forms  or  rosettes,  crescents,  rings,  and  flagellate  or- 
ganisms. The  intra-corpuscuiar  forms  are  so  named  because  they  pierce  and  enter 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  during  the  disease.  These  parasites  have  always 
been  found  in  malarial  diseases,  and  never  in  the  case  of  any  other  disorder.  Each 
febrile  attack,  during  the  course  of  malarial  fever,  is  accompanied  by  the  appear- 
and of  a  new  generation  of  tliesc  para-ites  in  the  blood,  being  due,  probably,  to 
to.vincs  set  free  by  the  young  parasites.  The  disease  can  be  communicated  from 
one  person  to  another  by  injecting  the  healthy  person  with  blood  from  one  suffering 
with  malarial  fever  and  contatniflff  the  iiarasites. 

Ewing  found  that  80  per  cent  of the  cases  of  Cuban  fever  were  of  the  sstivo-autum- 
nal  typt  of  malarial  fever,  the  blood  containing  rings  or  crescents,  or  both  forms  of  the 
Plasmodium.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  his  cases  were  of  the  ordinary  tertian  type,  and 
4  per  cent,  showed  double  infection.  Many  of  the  aestivo-autumnal  cases  showed 
typical  weekly  recurring  attacks,  and  these  are  commonly  fatal  on  the  third  attack. 
Jaundice  was  pronounced  in  ten  cases,  all  fatal.  Nephritis  of  severe  grade  was 
found  in  but  five  cases.  Aiuemia  was  noted  in  all  the  cases  e.xamined,  iiuiny  show- 
ing the  early  changes  of  pernicious  anxmia,  some  of  secondary  pernicious  anxmia. 
The  anxmia  progresses  for  a  long  time  after  the  blood  is  free  frott)  parasites. 
Tjphoid  fever  coexisted  with  malarial  fever  in  40  cases  of  the  800.  In  suich  cases, 
nunrial  paroxysms  reappear  during  convalescence. 

OUUIS,  GBNOtAL  JoHK  B.,  dt'cd  at  Lancaster.  Wisconsin,  September  24,  iSgA 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  and,  as  a  Congressman  from  Alabama,  intro- 
duced the  Ku-Klux  Klan  bill,  which  resulted  in  the  stamping  out  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

CULLUM,  Smei.dv  Moore,  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  was  born 
in  Wayne  county,  Kentucky,  November  22,  1829;  received  an  academic  education 
and  later  passed  two  years  at  Mount  Morris  University.  In  the  autumn  of  1853  he 
begin  the  study  of  law  in  Springfield,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Upon  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  he  was  elected  city  attorney.  In  tQ56  he  was  a  presidential  elector 
on  the  Fillmorr  ticket,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by  a  coalition  of  the  Fill- 
more and  Fremont  men.  He  was  returned  in  i860.  1872.  and  1874,  and  was  elected 
speaker  in  1861  and  1873.  He  served  from  December  1805,  to  .March  1871,  in  the 
Mtu>nal  House  of  Representatives,  being  a  memberof  the  XXXlXth,XLth  and  XLIst 
Cragresses.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  conventions  of  1872  and 
1884.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Illinois  and  was  reelected  in  1880,  serving 
until  February  5,  1883,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  an  election  to  the  Federal  Senate, 
to  succeed  the  Independent  Democrat,  David  Davis.  Senator  Cullum  was  reelected 
in  18^  and  1894.  In  July  1898,  President  McKinley  appointed  him  chairman  of  a 
commission  of  five  to  consider  and  report  to  Congress  upon  the  questions  of  govern- 
ment in  Hawaii. 

CUMBEBLAND  PKESBYTEBIANS  report  a  verv  prosperous  year.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  prospered  by  the  additions  to  their  funds,  the  theological  sem- 
nary  being  the  recipient  of  a  bequest  amotmting  to  $20,000.  A  missionary  was 
•ent  to  China  by  the  Endeavorers.  This  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  reports 
for  1898.  3,021  churches,  1,691  ministers  with  593  probationers  and  a  membership 
of  18^635.^  A  new  Synod,  odled  Indianola,  was  formed  in  Oklahoma  and  the  In- 
ana  Territory;  the  woman's  board  of  missions  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
ercctmg  manses  and  given  charge  nf  the  work  among  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Range.  A  constitution  was  proposed  for  the  Church  ^(tension  Associ- 
ations. The  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterians  report  324  churches,  359  ministers^ 
35.000  members. 

OUjsACOA,  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  the  islands 
j-"ra(:ao.  Aruba.  Bonaire,  St  Sustache,  Saba,  and  the  southern  part  of  St.  Martin, 
"3s  a  total  area  of  403  square  miles  and  in  1895  had  48.744  inhabitants.  The  colooj 
1*  *  2^****'**'  ''y  a  governor  assisted  by  a  council.   The  revenue  and  expenditure 

]?'' Wj^fc  c=iimated  to  balance  at  702.216  guilders  (the  i^nil  li-r  is  worlli  about 
*J.40B).  The  main  sources  of  revenue  are  duties  and  taxes.  There  is  a  militia 
of  tV  n  ''°?  ®"  island  of  Curasao  and  a  garrison  of  about  240;  a  vessel 
o«  tne  Uutch  navy  constantly  cruises  among  the  islands.  In  1895  there  were  about 
^  I't.  ^  ^i,"*^  5.100  pupils ;  at  the  same  time  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered 
4"j^,i3.  the  Protestants  7,900.  and  the  Jews  808.  The  principal  products  arc  maize, 
pu  so  beans,  cattle,  lime  and  salt,   in  1895  there  entered  at  the  various  ports  2,695 

of  553.656  English  tons, 
oro       J   9^  BEPOEM.    Tha  advocates  of  currency  reform  made  considcrahlc 
p  ogress  during  the  year  1898.  In  order  to  undcrsUnd  this  movement,  a  brief  sketch 
« Its  biitoiy  diinag  the  two  preceding  years  is  esseotiaL 
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General  Nature  of  the  Movement. — For  several  years  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  embody  some  scheme  of  currency  reform  in  our  national  legislation.  Tlie  advo- 
cates of  reform  have  been  able  and  earnest  men,  but  for  a  long  time  their  views 
were  not  harmonious  and  ihcy  failed  to  unite  on  a  single  plan.  The  general  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  existing  system  were  first  that  the  government  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  banking  business.  So  long  as  it  is  pledged  to  issue  notes  in  response 
to  the  money  demand  there  will  always  be,  it  is  said,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  tn  re- 
gard to  its  ability  or  readiness  to  remit  promptly.  The  banks  have  .special  means 
for  knowing  the  money  demand  and  their  notes  are  drawn  out  readily  in  response 
to  it,  while  the  government  has  no  means  of  adjusting  its  note  issues  to  the  needs 
of  trade.  Many  have  feared  that  intlationists  might  gain  control  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  credit.    Another  objection  urged  against  the 

£ resent  system  was  the  so  called  inelasticity  of  the  currency  supplied  by  the  banks, 
ty  inelasticity  is  meant  the  mal-adjustment  of  the  circulation  to  the  commercisd 
demand.  It  was  said  that  the  bank-notes  were  not  issued  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  moiuy  demand^.  This  was  attributed  of  course  to  the  too  stringent 
rules  governing  their  circulation.  The  note-issuing  function  was  not  made  sufficiently 
profitable  to  induce  the  banks  to  undertake  its  adequate  performance.  As  a  result 
merely  a  small  portion  of  the  representati\e  money  of  the  country  consisted  of  bank- 
notes, the  rest  being  made  up  of  silver  certiticaies,  silver  dollars,  treasury  notes  and 
greenbacks.  A  further  objection  to  the  existing  monetary  system  was  the  alleged 
danger  to  the  gold  reserve.  As  the  government  is  required  to  redeem  the  treaiwy 
notes  and  greenbacks  in  gold  it  must  retain  a  gold  reserve  for  thi>  purpose.  The 
panic  of  1893-94  has  bcin  cited  by  the  advocates  of  currency  reform  as  a  proof  of 
the  unsoundness  of  the  svstcm.  If  the  banks,  owing  to  the  possession  of  more  lib- 
eral privileges,  were  enabled  to  supply  an  adequate  currency  it  was  held  that  the 
government  would  be  relieved  from  the  constant  strain  upon  its  resources.  Instead 
of  redeeming  greenbacks  in  gold  and  issuing  new  ones  in  their  place, — the  "endless 
chain"  as  it  has  been  called. — the  government  would  be  able  to  withdraw  from  the 
banking  business  and  retire  the  greenbacks.  Such  have  been  some"  of  the  most  im- 
portant arguments  of  the  advocates  of  currency  reform.  The  opposition  has  runged 
all  along  the  line  from  those  who  really  favor  fiat  money  to  tho>e  who  hold  con- 
servatively to  the  currency  principle,  and  fear  anything  which  looks  like  an  ex- 
tension of  the  banking  prinaple.  In  the  political  campaign  of  1896  promises  were 
made  by  the  "sound  money"  party  that  an  honest  effort  would  be  made  to  improve 
the  currency.  For  various  reasons  all  action  in  the  line  of  currency  reform  was 
delayed  for  some  time.  The  advocates  of  reform  measures*  howeveft  gained  ground 
and  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  movement  to  the  close  of 
the  year  1898  are  as  follows: 

The  Indianafotis  Monetary  Conference.— At  a  meeting  held  in  Indianapolis,  De- 
cember 1896,  it  was  proposed  that  a  national  monetary  conference  should  assemble 
m  that  city.  This  conference  met  on  January  12.  1897.  and  consisted  of  270  delegates 
representing  trade  and  commercial  organiz.Ttinns  in  twenty  four  States  chiefly  in  the 
north  and^  east.  The  purpose  of  this  body  was  to  show  Congress  and  the  people 
that  practical  business  men  desired  reforms  in  the  existing  currency  and  bankug 
systems.  The  cardinal  points  in  these  reforms  were  first,  the  strict  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard  on  a  permanent  bask;  .second,  the  banishment  of  the  United 
States  treasury  from  the  banking  luisiness  with  the  retirement  of  all  kinds  of  United 
States  notes;  third,  the  rendering  of  the  banking  system  safe  and  clastic.  The 
conference  appointed  an  executive  committee  to  induce  Congress  to  choose  a  mone- 
tary commission  to  report  on  the  proper  reinctlles  for  the  present  monetary  evils. 
If  the  executive  committee  could  not  secure  congressional  action,  it  was  to  appoint 
such  a  commis^^iun  itself.  The  committee  went  to  Washington  and  tried  to  influence 
Congress  to  take  the  denred  act  inn  On  July  24.  1807,  President  McKinley  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  reconunendmg  tlie  appointment  of  a  non-partisan  commission 
of  well-informed  citizens  of  different  parties,  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  Congress 
and  the  people,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  recommend  such  changes  in  the  present 
bankmg  and  ciirrency  laws  as  they  deemed  expedient.  A  bill  embodying  the  policy 
raoommended  m  the  President's  message  passed  the  House  but  was  killed  m  the 
Senate. 

The  Monetmy  Commission  — The  executive  committee  now  set  to  work  to  or- 

u  raon^^sry  commission  at  Chicago.  It  succeeded  in  securing  as  members 
of  this  body  some  of  tlie  most  prominent  statesmen  and  financiers  in  the  country, 
the  chairman  was  cx-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont.  The  commission 
met  on  August  iq,  1897.  During  the  summer  and  fall  sub-committees  worked  on 
a  report  which  m  December  was  submitted  to  Congress.  This  report  was  pub- 
Hshcd  on  January  3.  1898.  The  new  meeting  of  the  commission  WM  appointed  to 
consider  the  report— January  20-26.  The  report  was  approved. 
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Recommendattons  of  the  Monetary  Commission —Th,^  cUi^t 
01  the  monetary  commission  were  as  follows     In  V  fi„»Ti  '"'^.'^'''""i^^ndations 
created  a  separate  division  of  the  Tu^twln  whJM,        m  ^^^^  be 

held  against  outstanding  goM.  Slv«r  wyS^rren^  ^  rtT^l"^  .cleposited  all  funds 
the  Treasury  and  the  iulramec  ^dTdcnm'"?^  fun  is  f'^'l  »«Wnd 
u  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to  twenty  five-  per  ien  of  '^1  *^ 
five  per  cent,  of  all  silver  dollars.  iMl  wvSromSt  r?Lt  ^"^'"""^--^"t  "otes  and 
dollars  to  be  redeemed  m  gold  with  t£  eISS? nf  *  """c*^^'  'ncluding  silver 
be  redeemed  in  silver  dollS^  GSeramSfSrtenk  nn5I/f  ^  ^^l^^"" 
tions  of  $10.00  and  over;  silveJ^SS^ ^SSto  fc^SL  T^J^-'"  'he  denomina- 
currency  certificates  to  cease.  ™  isstte  of  gold  and 

pro;id^'lr^^vi™tt"n"^t  "1  '^.'^^  P'-  of  the  con.mtss.on 

and  currency  cmifi™«  except  t£  he^^         be  u.^i\'"  T"''^"^*  ^^'^ 
cretion  for  the  purchase  of  Un  ted  StaVe;  ImnH.  ^iL^^f  secretary  at  his  dis- 

million  dollars  o  be  canceled  at  once  ?Jn  fl  ^^^^^  ***       ^'^^""t  of  fifty 

dollar  for  dollar  wi  h  fte  iSS^^^  T^'  V^'' 

or  b  yUe'^de  ^f'n';"";ni;iVn°or'h^^^^^^^^^^^  by  the  secretary  from  surplus  revenues 
s.lc  of  three  per  cent    wcS  ^^^^oTd  ^^^^^^^^      "^u""^  f      ^^^^'^  »be 

«.*j;^f.Avi^&u;^  s^;;ed:'\i^;;i^^JSi£s 
?^i^i:5::;^:r''-SK^  i-'-,ons  i„  «gard  to  bank. 

lowest  denomination  is  ten  dolhls    R^i  t«       to  be  the  amount  of  capital.  The 
CMtof  the  capital  a  repress  vet';^  oitwS  SSTnt"  ^.^^f'  ^'^^>' 

««atxlirg  eighty  per  cent  of  thV^oite!^^^^^  Hiarged  and  on  an  amount 

to  be  legal  TendeV  to  national  baT  nmi      ?^  '""^     ^^^^''K^^-   The  notes 

imports.  As  to  the  Scnrl  I  f or  hnnil  ?  ^^'^  Kovernmcnt  except  for  duties  on 
dttll  still  be  deS  wi  h  the  5^^^^^^^^^  1^. Provided  that  gSvemment  bonT. 

«fcrt  thenoteiss5es  arein  any  w^^^^^  But  thfs  does  not  mean 

Of  the  bonds  is  only  twentvX^Sr  ««l  «{  """'1"^  ^^"''^    "^be  amoi.ni 

ifeposit  is  to  be  aLuan/reduc^d  ^Tn.  '  r.^ ""'^  '^^'^  >-^^'-''  ^^c  bond 
TTie  main  security  for  dcDol^^^^    T  J  T^"  extinguished, 

to  fire  per  cent,  of  the  arcuh  ion  ,n  7"T".«u*''*.?*f?  "»  coin  equal 
?e{mpSment  of  ih  s  fund  '  Cih.r  .5?      *^  ^  *?  "^^sment  in  case  of 

ben  on  the  asset.:      ft,!.  ■     .•^"9*"^'^  safeguard  is  the  rendcrhp  of  r.otes  the  first 

•i^ble  trthrextent  o  'Tfr^'^^^^  this  stockholders  are ^rs^,iuy 

f«n  of  redemjJon  by  ^\^c^n..J^"  ''ys- 
«  required  to  maintain  in  thl  tir       '"^"L  «>"*'"«e    and    each  hank 

P<rcci,t.of  itscircuSn  No  rhn^  *  redemption  fund  to  the  amount  of  five 
»o  reserves  of  the  bwrfS  M?  ,  ""^^^     tbc  present  requirements  in  regard 

-PMnofits^cash  asseS^  O  k  fo  "O*"  its  own  n™ 

P  own  vaults.    The  number  of  bank,  JL*  feS *  "^"T  beld  in 

"^^ased,  for  there  cJJT  banks  Sfh*^    **^r*,  ''"r^*''  provisions  is  greatly 

•"places  of  four  thousand  r^^Sr^       ,  twenty-four  thousand  doUan 

by  a  twrSrSS^effii       °'  '"^  ^^"^  expenses  of  the  Treaswy  arc  to  be 
/    wt  Of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  on  capital  surplus  and  undivided 

moyMhose'L'^rtfin^'lfe^^^  these  provisions  is  to  re- 

a?  follows.  F  rst  too  m.rh  ^^'^'^       enumerated  by  the  commSsiSi 

ClJuUtion  of  gov;rnmen  dLlnd'lS^^  Thv!}  S''!"^^-  ^I^A  ^^'^^  '^^"^'"^"^ 
25»«  with  the  growth  nf  fhl       ^  Tn"*^*!*       ^^^^      the  currency  to  in- 

Kftb,  the  inadequacy  o  ,ln,^^^^^^  f^"':^'^-  ^^^^  inelasticity  of  the  currency. 

"»ney.  Seventl    the  diff^r^n     .''''P''^'  ^'^^  diversity  of  government  credit 

f^r  dollar.   E  ghth  an  unrv^";  '''^r'T  '"^  the  buRion  vSSe  o?d^S 

l2?"?'s  functfon  •    A^h^i  T  ^inth.  the  confusion  of  the 

it  requ.  es  the^lin  system  the  commission  has 

wiplate  the  ultimate  i^SS  ""/' J''"''  Kovernment  bonds  and  docs  not  con- 
fve^ment  in  go^JJ^S^?***".  ?^  ^^'^  States;  that  t^  nq^^ 

tr^B?:  anHTdK  that  ?he  h?nu"'''  ^^^''^^^  might  be  iJSSd  to 

Snot  increase  with  a  temLrn ^""'P'^J*       "'^^''^'^  o-"  ^"^stic;  that  i.,  it 
temporary  dimLS  ^^^^"^  for  currency  or  dimin  sh 

—owning  a  national  bankmg  system,  but  with  improved  legu- 
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laiions  as  to  examination,  supervision,  etc. ;  by  basing  the  issues  upon  convertible 
Ssets  i"tead  of  government  bonds;  by  a  limitation  of  the  issues  to  the  amount  of 
fhe  un  mpSwd  capital  of  the  banks;  by  a  further  security  of  a  cotnmon  guarantee 
fund  as  wella^  of  the  liability  of  the  share  holders  to  the  full  a^w^fiof  thcirsha^^ 
at  par ;  by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  redemption  fund  and  method  of  redemp- 

*Trr7.VK».  of  the  PioM.— The  plan  proposed  by  the  Moiuiary  Commission  is  criti- 
cized not  onl  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  atten.pts  to  reform  the  present  sys- 
^  by  the  extension  of  the  hanking  principle,  but  also  by  men  who  favor  such  a 
reform  and  yet  believe  Uiat  the  Conunission's  scheme  would  not  realize  it  when 
St  into  practice.  The  latter  declare  that  under  the  system  prc  ^utcd  by  the  Mone- 
tary Comniission  the  proportion  of  credit  money  m  currency  wouW  not  be  lessened, 
for  bank  notes  would  merely  be  substituted  for  government  notes.  The  greenhadcand 
Sherm  .n  notes  would  be  retired,  to  be  nire.  but  in  their  place  bank-notes  would 
he  issued.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  banks  nught  be  compelled  to  increase  their 
holdings  of  gold  under  this  system.  There  is  no  positive  assurance,  however,  that 
this  would  liapi.cn,  for  it  is  argued  that  under  a  system  which  permits  the  prompt 
issue  of  notes  against  general  assets,  a  smaller  cash  reserve  is  necessary  than  under 
-  •  '    — = — -'  of  com  or  bonds.    A  more 


the  needs  of  trade  decrease.  When  a  bank-note  is  hmited  in  its  circulation  to 
certain  locality,  its  issue  and  redemption  will  conform  to  the  fluctuations  ot  tracic. 
But  if  its  security  he  so  well  guaranteed  that  it  is  accepted  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
the  process  of  redemption  will  be  slow,  and  not  in  confonnity  with  the  varying 
conditions  of  business  It  is  urged  that  if  the  plan  of  the  Monetary  Commission  is 
adopted,  there  is  no  rea^on  why  three-fourths  of  the  money  raymcnts  in  excess  Ot 
$1000  should  not  be  efifocled  bv  means  of  bank  currency,  and  some  of  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  mainUin  that  such  a  currency  would  be  no  more  elastic  than  that 
which  is  supplied  under  our  present  system.  There  is  further  criticisni  of  the  plan 
in  respect  to  almost  all  of  the  points  which  its  framers  urged  on  its  behalL  It  « 
denied  that  it  will  lessen  the  strain  on  the  National  Treasury.  It  is  held  it 
will  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  credit  money,  that  it  may  cause  contraction 
when  expansion  is  needed,  and  that  it  offers  opportuni^  for  fraud.  Space  is  lacking 
for  the  consideration  of  the  opposing  arguments  on  these  points.  The  inends  W 
the  measure — and  they  include  son.c  well-known  and  able  financiers — regard  It 
as  certain  toput  an  end  to  the  existins  monetary  evils.  .     ^  o 

Secretary  Gage's  Plan.— In  the  President's  Annual  Message  of  December  6,  1897. 
he  urged  strongly  the  need  of  currency  reform,  and  gave  a  brief  outline  of  a  plait 
But  the  plan  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  contained 
the  futures  of  the  President's  scheme,  and  was  far  more  carefully  worked  out  Mr. 
Cage's  plan  received  the  endorsement  of  the  President. 

The  following  outline  of  Secretary  Gage's  plan  is  taken  from  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March  1898.  .  , 
"I.  Issue  and  Redemption.— Create  separate  division  of  treasury  for  issue  and 
redemptiorf  of  all  kinds  of  government  and  paper  money.  Transfer  to  it  $125.- 
000.000  gold,  and  silver  dollars  and  bullion  equal  to  outstanding  silver  certificates 
and  treasury  notes.  Do  not  issue  redeemed  United  States  notes,  treasury  notes,  or 
silver  certificates  except  in  exchange  for  the  coin  in  which  they  are  redeemed. 

"2.  Refunding  F/an.— Authorize  the  issue  of  2j4  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  redeema- 
ble after  ten  years  at  option  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exchanged  on  an  equitable 
basis  for  the  government  5's  of  1Q04  and  the  4's  of  1907;  also  authorize  an  issue  or 
$200,000,000  of  said  21/1  per  cent,  bonds  in  addition  to  the  amount  needed  for  mak- 
ing said  exchanges. 

"3.  Banking.— lAtnlt  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  capital.  Lowest  denomination 
$10.  Two  kinds  of  circulation :  the  first  secured  by  United  States  bonds  of  a  par 
and  market  value  equal  to  the  face  of  the  notes;  the  second  unsecured  and  restricted 
in  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  the  bonds  deposited  against  the  secured  circulation.  A 
bank  must  deposit  bonds  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  capital  before  notes  may  oe 
issued. 

"(a)  Deposit  of  Government  Money.— A  bank,  in  lieu  of  bonds,  may  deposit 
as  security  for  its  notes,  United  States  notes,  treasury  notes  or  silver  certificates. 
But  not  more  than  $200,000,000  of  such  eovernment  money  can  he  so  deposited,  and 
the  secretary  may.  at  his  discretion,  substitute  for  it  2'/$  per  cent,  bonds,  the  monej 
then  becoming  part  of  the  general  redemption  fund.  . 

"(b)  Redemption.— EsLch  bank  to  maintain  in  the  Treasury  a  redemption  fund 
equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  its  cirenlation.  The  notes  to  be  redeemed  at  the  Treasury 
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and  at  designated  sub-treasuries.  'The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged* 
to  the  prompt  redemption  of  the  notes. 

"(c)  Soicty  i-und. — Each  bank  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  it-- 
unsecured  circuiaiion;  the  proceeds  to  be  a  safety  fund  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  fcdemptioii  of  vnseciired  circulation.  It  may  be  invested  in  government 
bonds. 

"(d)  Miscellaneous.— (i)  A  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  circulation,  except  that  is- 
sued against  the  depo.-it  of  govcmmcnt  money.  (2)  Banks  of  $25,000  capital  to  be 
permitted  in  places  of  2,000  population  or  less.  (3)  Present  law  as  to  legal  tender 
character  of  bank-notes  not  changed." 

The  Merits  of  the  Gage  Plan. — It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Secretary  Gage's 
plan  proposes  to  reform  the  currency  without  departing  radically  from  the  present 
s)'5tcn!  riic  danger  to  the  gold  reserve  would  be  averted,  he  thinks,  by  locking 
up  the  United  States  Treasury  notes  and  silver  certificates,  and  preventing  their 
reissue  except  in  exchange  for  the  coin  in  which  they  arc  redeemed.  Bonds  are  to  be 
retained  as  tlie  security  for  national  bank-notes,  but  the  national  debt  is  to  be  re- 
funded at  2'/<  per  cent.,  and  the  issue  of  notes  is  to  be  made  more  profitable  to 
the  baiik^  liy  the  provision  that  notes  may  be  isMied  up  to  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  deposited,  and  that  an  emergency  circulation  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
bonds,  snd  taxed  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  per  annum,  may  exi^-t  along  with  the 
secured  circulation.  The  establishment  of  a  separ;ite  division  in  the  Troastiry  for 
the  redemption  and  issue  of  notes  is  a  feature  of  both  plans.  Tiiis  scheme  appeals  to 
the  conservative  men.  The  security  remains  ample,  and  undoubtedly  the  relaxation 
of  the  present  rules  in  r^rd  to  the  issuance  of  notes  would  increase  the  volume  of 
bsalc  currency.  Bank-notes  would  take  the  place  of  a  frreat  part  of  the  government 
credit  money.  $200,000,000  in  government  notes  and  silver  rcrtifioates  may  be  depos- 
ited by  the  bank  in  lieu  of  bonds.  After  this,  $50,000,000  would  be  tied  up  m  a 
redemption  fund.  These  sums,  together  with  the  amount  of  bank-notes  i-sued  under 
the  present  system,  bring  the  total  to  $500,000,000,  which  would  have  to  be  replaced 
bf  the  new  notes.  Secretary  Gage  estimates  the  reduction  of  the  govemmenrs  de- 
mand obligations  at  about  $'00,000,000.  The  hanks  will  step  into  the  breach  and  sup- 
ply the  requisite  currency,  greatly  lessening  the  strain  upon  the  government.  There 
will  remain,  according  to  Secretary  Gage's  reckoning,  $360  ,000,000  of  government 
obligations.  He  thinks  that  the  amount  of  government  credit  money  being  so  greatly 
ndnoed  there  will  be  far  less  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  gold  reserve.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  government  credit  money  the  banks  will  be  able  to  redeem  in  gold 
as  easily  as  in  government  paper.  This  would  be  true  if  the  exportation  of  gold 
bore  an  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  government  paper  money  in  circulation,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  does.  Some  think  that  the  exportation  of  gold  depends  rather 
on  the  inelasticity  of  the  currency.  If  this  latter  view  is  correct,  exporters  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  gold,  and  the  drain  on  the  treasury  would  tiot  be  les- 
stned.  If,  however,  the  secretary's  plan  renders  the  currency  more  elastic,  the  dan- 
ger to  the  gold  reserve  will  be  lessened.  The  emergency  circulation  is  of  course  de- 
Mgned  to  adjust  the  amount  of  issues  to  the  needs  of  tne  trade.  Its  success  would 
depend  on  the  question  whether  it  would  really  tend  to  expand  in  times  of  stringency, 
or  contract  in  periods  of  inflation.  If  the  security  of  the  notes  are  such  that  they 
*^ld  be  accepted  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  even  when 
wiqr  are  based  merely  on  general  assets,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  would 
JW^Wany  greater  elasticity  than  the  p/cscnt  currency.  The  imposition  of  a 
tw,  however,  upon  such  emergency  circulation,  would  tend  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  demands  of  business,  if  the  tax  were  high  enough  to  prevent  the  banks  from  re- 
^<i>nR  to  emergency  circulation  nnder  normal  conditions.  Whether  2  per  cent 
would  accQoipltsh  this  result  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  experts. 

'he  Teller  Resolution. — The  other  plans  for  changes  in  the  currency  system  do  not 
r«|uirc  detailed  discussion.  President  McKinley's  proposal  was  confined  to  the  fa- 
ciittation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  ft  consisted  of  the  simple  require- 
racnt  that  on  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  they  should  not  be  reissued  except  in 
in^tK  ^"'"'"6  ''^^  ^^•'^'■ly  part  of  1898  there  was  considerable  discussion 

hIk  ♦  "^^'^  '^""'^"^  ^'ic  rnrrcncv  question,  and  an  interesting  but  mt  \  crv  profitable 
T.11         o<^casioned  by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  on  Jan.  20,  by  Senator 

"ff  '  I  j^^^^^'  Th««  resolution  was  as  follows 

Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein)  that 
arn  f  r  United  States  issued,  or  authorized  to  be  issued,  under  the  said 

^^^^^^^^  hereinbefore  recited,  arc  payable,  principal  and  interest,  at  the  option 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  silver  dollars,  of  the  coinage  of  the  United 
contaming  412"^  grains  each  of  standard  silver,  and  that  to  restore  to  hs 
such  silver  coma  aa  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  said  bonds,  principal  and 
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interest,  is  not  in  vioUtioo  of  the  fmUic  iaith»  nor  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  die 

public  creditor." 

The  McCleary  BfJ/.— The  measures  proposed  by  the  MonetMy  Commission  and 
Secretar>'  Gage  together  with  certain  proposals  made  by  Congressmen  Walker  and 
Fowler  were  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  winch  after  considerable  discussion  submtlttd  a  bill  to  Congress  on 
June  15.  There  being  no  hope  of  passing  the  bill  through  the  Senate  the  friends  of 
the  measure  withdrew  it  from  further  consideration.  In  the  meanwhile  the  war  with 
Spain  had  arisen  and  Congress  was  engrossed  with  pressing  matters  relating  thereto. 
Some  alterations  in  detail  were  afterwards  made  in  the  bill,  but  it  is  worth  while  here 
to  consider  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  original  measure  and  espedally  some  of 
the  arguments  urged  for  it  in  the  accompanying  report  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  statements  on  the  currency  question  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years. 

Features  of  the  Flan,  ".\atioual  Rescn'e  Notes.'  — Among  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  was  one  creating  a  new  division  of  issue  and  redemption  in  the  Treasury  Deput- 
ment,  this  division  to  be  under  the  charge  of  three  eomptrollers  of  the  currency  and 
to  manage  all  affairs  relating  to  the  i-^siie,  redemption  and  exchange  of  currency 
whether  coin,  governnient  notes,  or  bank  notes.  To  this  division  should  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  all  funds  in  excess  of  a  cash  balance  of 
$50,000,000  and  all  gold  and  silver  coin  and  Inillion  not  held  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  United  States  notes,  Treasury  notes  and  certificates."  Atnong 
the  other  important  features  of  the  measure  are  the  provi-ion  for  a  new  form  of  cur- 
rency to  be  known  as  "national  reserve  notes"  which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  exist- 
ing greenbacks  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  government  of  the  United  States  from 
the  burden  of  redeeming  its  demand  ohli^ruions.  These  national  reserve  notes  are 
"government  notes  whose  current  redemption  is  provided  for  by  the  banks.  They 
are  a  legal  tender  and  are  intended  for  arculation  as  currency  or  for  use  in  the  re- 
serve of  the  banks  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  existing  greenbacks.  National 
reserve  notes  are  to  be  issued  to  any  national  bank  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  its 
paid  up  capital  upon  its  ^urren(le^  to  the  Treasury  of  an  equal  amount  of  greenbacks." 
The  banks  exchange  these  national  reserve  notes  for  United  States  notes  which  are 
thereupon  cancelled  and  destroyed.  There  is  to  be  a  current  redemption  fund  for 
thc  reserve  notes  and  this  is  to  consist  of  contributions  from  the  note-issuing  banks 
to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  their  reserve  notes  in  pold  coin.  Thus 
the  government  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  current  redcmi>t  !  >ti  oi  its  demand 
notes  and  at  the  same  time  the  money  in  circulation  is  not  reduced,  for  the  greenbacks 
as  they  disappear  are  replaced  by  national  reserve  notes  in  equal  amounts. 

Elasticity. ~\n  return  for  this  service  of  the  banks  in  redeeming  the  United  States 
notes  they  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  currency  notes  upon  general  assets  and  of 
enjoying  a  partial  remission  of  a  tax  0?  of  i  per  cent,  each  year  levied  upon  the 
c.ipital  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  each  hank.  .'\t  the  same  time  that  any  dim- 
inution in  the  existing  amount  of  currency  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  government 
from  the  banking  bttsmess  is  prevented  by  this  device  of  the  national  reserve  notes, 
the  bill  aims  to  secure  elasticity  of  the  currency  by  permitting  the  banks  to  issue  noto 
based  upon  commercial  assets  without  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds.  Sndi 
notes,  liowever,  are  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  banks  and 
can  be  issued  only  upon  condition  that  bond-secured  notes  and  national  reserve  notes 
be  taken  in  equal  amounts.  The  issuance  of  notes  on  the  basis  of  bonds  is  to  con- 
tinue but  the  bank<  may  i^sue  notes  upon  bond  deposits  to  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  instead  of  to  go  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  as  at  present.  The  committee  gives 
the  following  illustration  of  the  working  of  this  plan :  "Thus  a  baiUe  organized  under 
this  bill  havmg  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  required  to  take  out  $25,000  in  national  re- 
serve notes  and  to  have  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  $25,000  of  United  States  bonds, 
against  which  it  may  issue  $25,000  in  national  bank-notes.  It  may  also  issue  $25,000 
additional  in  such  notes  based  uoon  commercial  assets,  and  may  increase  such  issues 
if  It  mcreases  also  its  bond  deposits  and  its  holdings  of  reserve  notes  in  equal  pro- 
portions. This  process  may  be  continued  up  to  the  point  where  the  amount  of  riotes 
secured  by  bonds,  the  amount  of  notes  not  thus  secured,  and  the  amount  of  national 
reserve  notes  are  each  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $80,000  in  bank-notes  and  $40,000  in  reserve  notes.'^  A  tax  of  V2  of  i  per  cent, 
each  month  may  be  imposed  on  notes  issued  in  excessof  80  percent,  of  the  paid-up  cap- 
ital exclusive  of  issues  of  reserved  notes.  "But  bond-based  notes  may  be  issued  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  capital  without  anv  tax  on  them."  The  redemption  of  the  paper 
currency  thti  re  with  the  banks,  whicih  must  redeem  reserve  notes  over  tlicir  own 
COmiters  and  maintain  a  5  per  cent,  gold  fund  in  the  Treasur>'  for  the  redemption 
of  notes  in  gold.  The  government  guarantees  the  ultimate  redemption  of  these  re- 
serve notes  in  case  the  bank  fails. 

•  '^i'?«5<*.^ of  the  P/flM,— Such  arc  the  main  points  of  the  bill  as  sumou- 
nied  by  the  committee  in  its  accompanying  report.   The  most  striking  feature  of  tbt 
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measure  is  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  creenharlf*  anA  ;«  i  .    ^. .  , 

ftport  makes  the  following  arguments:  greenbacks  and  in  regard  to  this  the 

;*ln  dealing  with  the  exisUng  legai-tender  notes  of  the  Kovcrnment  vour  mm 
mittee  have  endeavored  to  adopt  a  system  which  would  be  subjea  to  none  of 
cnticism  mac!c  apamst  the  ,s.ue  of  interest-bearing  bon<fa  or  tte  tWcaS  of 
people  for  th.  payment  ot  this  demand  debt    While  the  arSmmtTflrrS^,^  t  !S* 
adoption  ui  one  of  these  methods  of  payine  back  to  tfi  eSJSSSSTS  ♦  K  ?t  "^.^c^""  ^^^^ 
the  money  thus  .borrowed  for  the  iS^aU^^^Tthe  7l,f ''item^'I.lont'?*^' 

such  as  to  continue  to  the  government  all  ih.-  hen  fii^^^f  ^    ■  .  -"'^"^P^^^  '5 

the  disaclvantagcs  of  its  char^cl^r  aT  a  d en  and  obHgaUon    The  oroo^:«iftl^T 
jg^the  banK.  the  burden  of  providmg  for  th^Zn^^t  rS^&'^f 

J^rt  SS%,£LS5?'=*'«J"'''*"  '^1  government  a  loan  without  interes  whkh  ha5 
St^  fey  ttt^itTf  fc';.^'"  ''^\PS,0^iOOO;  but  this  ioL  is  sib! 
hnu^ryy  i^Z  l^^^^  ^  ^rtk.  which  amounted  on 

sum  advancedTo  K.''i^;,iS^i^^  ?:^<^ess  of  the  entire 


sum  advanced  to  the  ffovMTlS««*    T^      ^.wu.ooo  irancs  m  excess  of  the  entire 
vance  frorjhe  Au^tm  H^n^!?^;   ^^80v«'■" t  of  Austria-Hungary  has  an  ad- 
^SooSo?;  hat  thi.     in  nrt        f'''"^  amountmg  to  about  75.000,0(i>  florins,  or 
DOT  tnis  IS  in  prucesb  of  annual  reduction  by  the  amount  of  the  orofits 

ThS'are  iiluSo"""f  ''''''        ''T''^  'rnployTdZ  S!e  re'df.cUon 

^JS^^^S^At^J"^  ^.i"""^"'?  "Pi?"  "^^"^^^  ^«  ^h'^  b.llprovidesVun^^ 
P^gS  an'dXty'  the  cases  of  the  govem^nta  of  ^ 

thea?upt"L^^^^^^^^  government  now  assumed  by 

while  tCm^^^^Jt^^^!'^'  ^^r*"""^  redemption  of  their  own  note^ 
fusal  to  pay  sj?h  nn^"^  fi  ^'k*"*  ''^"'^'"B,  business.  It  is  only  when,  by  the  re- 
•fainftsSami  a.Tt  '"/'^'^'^"t.  that  the  government  recognizS 

ofthc  notrari  or  £  l'"   fi?''/*!."*!^-^"'"  P^tection  of  the  iTolTr 

^^scts  uSLm       for  thfl^^^^  "T*',***^      ****  ^^"'^  hy  leaving  the  ren.am.ng 

bines  the  rtroSeS?  of  -.11  r  ''e/leniption  guaranteed  by  the  government  com- 

is  proposed  rSuc  undir  fir^^^^^  ^'^i"****'  P^TT^^   tSc  note  which  it 

nationn!  reserve  note  r^^^^^^  "'^'^'^  ''^  called  the 

l^h-nd  it  no  only  ^he  ba^k  n^f  ?!  ;«'h,ch  may  be  taken  to  imply  at  once  that  it  has 
of  the  national  Lvernm^n?^  resources  of  the  issumg  bank,  but  the  reserve  stiengtfa 
«rves  of  all  k ItT   Lr"^  "s  peculiarly  available  for  money 

"wred  so  lonK  i  thJUni,  «J«8al-t«nde'-  "ote.  whose  parity  with  gold  is 

^  KovernS  fa  Sso  itSli*"?f ^-^  *ff''"  r'"''  '"^"^^  whose  parity 
•Mintain  specie  payme^ts^hT  ?  ',    /*  "  <^0"^^'v,tble  that  the  government  should 

The  Secrelar  ^"  ""»ble  to  do  so." 

mined  to  r.ZLi.fJ'^'''—^''  >is_report  on  the  state  of  the  national  finances  sub- 


on  the 
summary 
the  bank 


now  •  •  ♦  will       — ,  ""'J  "•iiiMMg  reiorms:    i  ne  power  Ot  tne  bank 

«f  Ottr  present  cu  renJC^'  be  restored  in  full  upon  the  call  of  industry.   The  poweJ 
rwted.  iHr  ifi^Tanv^^ii,?."  ,1';^  contrary  is  not  suspended.    It  is  inTvitably  Sdsdi- 
^riodkMy  ^^b^^^^^  *«*'^'ty  in  securities  at  the  centers. 

V'ccablc  to  the  Sv  /J^*       i    ^""■"^  ^^ey  should  he  made  ser- 

^"^er.  the  merchant  ^  'x"!^^*""^  to  the  speculator,  it  prejudices  the  pro- 

^^:!|'ng  iniluencef  ^  manufactorer.  though,  at  last,  all  suffer  from  its  de- 
bt refonned'aid  m^Hp^^ffi'! *"'PO'"ta"t  reasons,  why  our  banking  system  should 
^sons.  with  other.  ^1  commercial  and  industrial  needs;  and  these  same 

»»y.  of  the  inj  rious  ?m^Sf-^*  elimination,  in  a  safe  and  proper 

"^.of  the  Rovcrnrncnt  "       ^"^^  'y'*^"  hy  the  legaf-tender  paper 

thc^qual^itiJll^f  ifSl"  v"***""  '"^^^^  the  government  does  not 

Huaiuicatioas  to  make  it  a  proper  factor  m  the  country's  exchanges  of 
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©roducts  and  manufactures;  if  the  fact  also  be  admitted  tha  it  a  deranging  and 
disturbing  factor  in  its  relation  to  industry  and  commerce,  then  the  time  has  come 
?o  substitute  for  it  a  currency  which  will  adequately,  economically,  and  safely  mort 
he  ever  growing  needs  of  the  country,  rapidly  developing,  » V?'*-: «  t^t^*%  «^ 
production,  m  the  number  of  its  people,  and  the  importance  of  its  domestic  and  for- 

''^Th? total  circulation  of  failed  banks  ouUtanding  at  the  time  of  failure,  up  to  Oct 
«  1807  was  $20,893,827.  The  loss  upon  these  notes,  if  the  security  for  them  had 
hiin  imnaired  in  the  same  degree  as  the  security  for  other  liab.htK-^  would  have 
h^l  r?79"65.  or  M  annual  average  of  about  $163,000.  This  loss  would  have  been 
made  Roocl  by  a  tax  of  about  one-twelfth  of  1  per  cent  per  year  upon  the  circulation 
of  the  solvent  banks.  A  tax  of  one-fifth  of  ,  per  cent,  upon  the  average  ciraUat^n  of 
the  National  banks  since  the  foundation  of  the  system  would  have  wdi  Iow« 
up  to  Oct.  31.  1897.  amounting  to  $5.37fti65,  and  left  a  surplas  of  about  feWWO 

*"  -Whe"herirefe[cncc  be  given  to  the  note  holder,  as  in  Canada,  or  he  be  made  to 
take  his  share  of  the  risk  with  the  depositor,  as  in  Germany.  France,  and  Scotland 
?r  wSetheTthe  note"  holder  shall  be  protected  by  the  special  Pl^'lj^^/.  f  ^^"I!^^ 
now  provided  in  our  National  Bankteg  act,  these  considerations  affect  *e  ^"^^^^ 
relativelv.  not  absolutelv.  I'ndcr  either  of  thc-e  conditions  provisions  may 
which  will  furnish  to  the  country  a  paper  money  adequate  to  commercial  neeos, 
economical  to  the  people,  and  safe  in  its  general  workings. 

"In  the  nature  of  things  the  hanker  is  the  proper  agency  for  operating  this  itn 
portant  function.  He  must  have  motive  for  his  action  or  he  will  not  exercise  «. 
Given  this  motive  he  will,  like  the  laborer,  the  merchant,  or  the  professional  man. 
be  diligent  in  the  employment  of  his  powers.  That  this  motive  must  be  the  moim 
of  gain  does  not  differentiate  the  bank  from  other  working  forces  of  society,  whose 
actions  are  healthful  and  helpful  to  the  social  whole.  j 

"In  my  last  report  I  ventured  upon  specific  recommendations,  ihese  recomnwrnwi- 
tions.  if  adopted^and  formulated  into  law,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  c'lrativc  oi  tne 
evils  herein  pointed  out.    In  Mouse  Bills  Nos.  10,289  and  10,333  are  a  f  r«M 

of  measures  in  some  respects  more  meritorious.  The  measures  tlierem  P'^'j';^^" 
are  the  result  of  careful  study  by  expert  and  experienced  men.  \\  ith  some  moditicar 
tions— the  reasonable  fruit  of  full  discussion— they  would,  I  Relieve  "itct  tfte 
country's  needs.   I  commend  the  subject  to  the  early  and  earnest  attention  ot  uxa- 

American  Economic  Association's  Rri^ori.— The  last  important  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  currency  question  during  the  year  was  the  following  rfport  ot  nc 
Curraicy  Committee  of  the  American  Economic  Association  at  the  latter  s  annual 
meeting  on  Dec  27-29.  1898.  .  . 

"/.  The  Need  of  Reform.— Despitt  the  fact  that  much  improvement  has  taken  piace 
within  two  or  three  years,  there  -still  exists  a  real  need  for  monetary  and  Da«King 
reform  in  the  United  States.  The  standard  of  value  upon  which  the  vnoie  ^stem 
rests  is  bv  no  means  as  secure  as  it  should  be.  The  circulating  note  system  issuu 
greatly  lacking  in  elasticity.  Adequate  banking  facilities  for  newer,  o*"  more^a^ 
ward,  districts  are  still  wanting.  In  the  system  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  notable  lacit « 
unity  and  organization.  j  «l  ««  ■ 

"In  citing  the  first  particular,  i.  e.,  the  insecurity  of  the  monetary  standaro.  as  « 
proof  that  currency  reform  is  needed,  your  committee  do  not  mean  to  imply  t"ai  inc 
existing  standard  is  the  only  possible  one,  or  even  the  most  desirable  one.  It  is  mere  y 
assumed  that,  so  long  as  that  standard  is  retained,  it  should  have  the  utmost 
security ;  since  the  unqucstioiu.d  security  of  the  monetary  standard  is  mdispcnsawe 
to  a  high  degree  of  industrial  prosperity.  .  .t,., 

"It  is  possible,  however,  to  argue  that  the  defect  in  question  no  longer  exists— tnai 
the  stability  of  the  gold  standard  is  now  substantially  assured.    There  is  "."J"^ 
tionably  much  force  in  this  contention.    Besides  a  number  of  temporary  cifcnm- 
Stances.  such  as  a  full  treasury,  a  large  gold  reserve,  and  a  favorable  trade  "glance  01 
exceptional  amount,  several  changes  of  a  more  permanent  character  have  co"triDme 
to  the  improvement  of  the  situation.   We  cite  particularly  the  repeal  ot  the  pro- 
vision in  the  act  of  1890  to  issue  Treasury  notes  in  purchase  of  silver,  and  tne  w- 
sertion  in  the  war-revcnuc  bill  of  a  clause  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  ol  ine 
Treasury  to  make  loans  at  his  own  discretion  to  meet  temporary  deficits    in  laci. 
under  the  laws  now  in  force,  a  Secretary  who  desires  to  maintain  the  gold  |? 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.    But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  ease.  » 
equally  true  that,  because  of  inconsistencies  in  these  same  laws,  it  is  possible  to 
Secretary  so  disposed  to  overthrow  the  gold  standard,  even  though  it  continue  to  dc 
the  declared  policy  of  the  nation  to  maintain  that  standard.  There  thus  remains  m 
the  situation  an  element  of  uncertainty  which  is  needless  and  which  cannot  tmt  pn>v« 
harmful. 
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"As  respects  the  need  for  elasticity  in  the  note  system,  next  to  nothing  has  been 
gained.  In  the  first  place,  we  still  retain  for  otir  bank  circnlation  the  system  of  bond 

security,  and  under  that  system  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cxircrncly  difticult.  if 
not  inlpo^i'lble,  to  secure  in  the  currency  tliat  pruinpt  and  easy  adjustment  of  volume 
to  need  which  constitutes  genuine  elasticity.  In  defence  of  this  statement,  much 
might  be  said»  but  it  may  suffice  to  call  attention  to  a  single  consideration.  If  bank 
circulation  is  to  be  elastic,  the  assets  which  are  required  as  a  security  for  that  circula- 
tiuii  ;inist  l)c  ^tich  as  a  hank  ordinarily  has  in  its  po.>sc'-sion  ;  -im-c,  in  a  stringency 
when  expansion  is  needed,  the  bank  already  has  its  resources  locked  up,  and  conse- 
({uently  cannot  without  great  di.'ii  get  hold  of  new  assets.  But  government 
bonds  arc  not  a  kind  of  assets  which  banks  will,  or  usually  ought  to,  have  on  hand  in 
considerable  amounts.  The  special  office  of  banks  is  to  provide  funds  for  the  every- 
day br.-inc-^  of  the  country,  t.  e.,  to  invest  their  resources,  not  in  a  su])j)!y  of  bonos 
to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  possible  issue  of  notes,  but  in  commercial  paper,  grain  bills, 
and  the  like.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  amount  of  notes  which,  under  our  system, 
most  banks  issue,  is  that  amount  which  can  be  kept  in  circulation  substantially  all  of 
the  time.  Fluctuations  in  the  need  for  such  notes,  there  is  almost  no  attempt  to 
meet 

"In  tlie  second  place,  we  have  not  attained  in  our  circulation  even  that  degree  of 
dasticttjr  of  which  a  bond  secured  system  is  capable.    At  the  outset,  we  disregard  the 
fundamental  principle  tliat.  in  order  to  be  elastic,  a  circulation  should  be  profitable. 
That  this  is  a  fundamental  principle  needs  little  proof.    The  necessity  of  profitable- 
ness to  -t'cure  expansion  is  self-evident.    In  securing  contraction,  on  the  other  hand, 
profitableness,  if  less  necessary,  is  not  less  effective ;   for,  in  making  each  banker 
anxious  to  expand  his  own  circulation,  it  leads  him  promptly  to  send  home  the  issues 
of  his  neighbors  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  own.    Thus,  from  the  single  fact  that 
the  circulation  is  fairly  prolitaijlc  are  derived  two  opposing  forces  which  work  re- 
spectively for  the  expansion  and  for  the  contraction  of  the  currency  as  a  whole.  Fur- 
ther, the  relative  strength  of  these  opposing  forces  is  largely  determined,  as  it  should 
be,  by  the  needs  of  business.   If  more  notes  are  wanted  in  the  ordinary  circulation, 
they  will  be  swifter  in  going  out,  and,  since  they  will  not  naturally  get  into  the  hands 
of  bankers,  slower  in  being  sent  home  to  the  issuer.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  fewer 
notes  are  needed,  they  will  be  slower  in  going  out  and  more  prompt  in  coming  back; 
since,  when  idle,  they  will  naturally  accumulate  in  the  banks  and  by  them  will  be 
sent  home.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  profitableness  is  a  most 
niportant  requisite  of  an  elastic  currency.    Now  it  is  a  commonplace  that  our  bank 
ciitulaiion  is  not  a  profitable  one.    Most  banks  deposit  bonds  to  the  least  amount  per- 
mitted by  law,  and  do  not  always  issue  even  the  quantity  of  circulation  corresponding 
thereto.  ^  It  is  true  that  conditioiis  have  in  this  respect  mcasarably  improved,  the 
Hwer  price  at  which  bonds  are  now  available  having  rendered  the  conditions  of  issue 
somewhat  more  profitable;  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  this  process  has  not  been 
"r^^^  !^"*^icifntly  far  to  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  for  an  elastic  currency. 
.  Gut  again,  even  an  increase  in  profitableness  cannot  avail  unless  the  machinery  of 
issue  and  redemption  is  efficient.   The  forces  which  work  respectively  for  expan- 
■Ho  and  contraction  must  have  easy  and  unimpeded  action.   At  this  point  our  pres- 
wt  law  is  not  only  inadequate,  it  is  jx^sitivcly  evil.    It  limits  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion which  may  be  retired  during  any  one  month,  and  prohibits  reissue  for  six  months 
after  retirement,  thus  actually  putting  a  premium  on  inelasticity.    Further,  the  ma- 
^hmery  of  issue  and  redemption  i>  unnecessarily  «low  and  clumsy.    Even  if  a  bank 
WcHlesto  expand  its  circulation,  the  process  can  seldom  be  completed  till  the  special 
need  has  passed.   In  like  manner,  contraction  cannot  ustnlly  be  brought  about  tfll 
"Ik  r  '  P'?^'^*""^  ^las  worked  much  harm, 
inc  foregoing  remarks  have  more  especial  reference  to  the  experience  of  ordinary 
for  the  case  of  the  monetary  panic,  when  there  arises  a  demand  for  an  immedi- 
•l*ana  very  great  increase  in  the  stock  of  current  moneys,  absolutely  nothing  has 
oeen  done.   We  thus  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  should  another  crisis  as  seri- 
ous as  that  of  1893  overtake  the  nation,  we  should  experience  a  monetary  famine  of 
seventy  and  should  again  be  obliged  to  resort  to  numerous  extemporized  de- 
'wS^i!'*^"''*^"'  as  to  their  legality  and  ^^till  more  doubtful  as  to  their  efficiency. 
Dlipr'      k  ^^^^  concerning  the  continued  lack  of  security  and  elasticity  ap- 

nn  n     ^""'[^nce  to  every  other  recogniied  need  of  the  monetary  system.  Almost 
0  progress  has  been  made.  It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  onlv  method  by  which 
of  th  i^""  favorable  conditions  arise,  there  shall  be  no  recurrence 

jwc  aisasters  fnrmcrlv  experienced,  is  to  bring  about  some  more  or  less  fnnda- 

•Tf    T?"^c*     ^'^^  monctarv  system  it.sclf. 
cf.n.; .       ffCMn'y  of  the  Standard.— Vn^er  existing  conditions,  the  only  wise  and 
ift„!i  United  States  is  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 

'aAoMi^Vy^y.  ?tan<lard  is  now,  and  for  some  time  to  come  will  be,  gold,  and  the 
«K>Pt>on  of  legislation  which  shall  insure  the  entire  stability  of  that  attndsrd,  until 


I  • 


siiclj  time  as  the  nation  may  have  decided  to  establish  some  other.  Assent  to  this 
statement  does  not  commit  any  one  to  the  position  that  the  gold  standard  is,  ab- 
stractly cxmsidered,  the  most  oesirable  one.  As  is  well  known,  a  large  number  of 
economists  hold  to  the  opposite  opinion.  But,  as  is  also  well  known,  the  particular 
substitute  winch  such  economists  favor,  i.  e.,  international  bunetalltsm,  is  at  present, 
and  for  a  long  time  will  be,  out  of  the  question.  In  consequence,  the  precise  form 
which  the  question  of  standards  now  takes  in  the  United  States  is  as  to  whether  the 
currency  shall  rest  on  a  gold  basis  or  on  a  silver  or  paper  basis.  Thus  stated,  it  can 
have,  to  the  majority  of  economists,  but  one  solutn  ii  Lndcr  existing  conditions, 
the  gold  standard  is,  for  the  United  States,  the  best  available.  This  being  the  case, 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  render  that  standard  as  stable  as  possible  and  to  re- 
move all  uncertainty  as  to  its  maiirciiance  and  its  easy  working;  for  uncertainty  as 
to  the  basis  of  the  currency  must  always  be  a  menace  to  prosperity. 

"With  respect  to  the  means  through  which  increased  stability  for  the  standard  shad! 
be  insured,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  much  would  be  gained  by  its  explicit  defini- 
tion in  terms  of  gold.  Still  more  important  would  be  the  enacting  of  such  legislation 
as  shall  insure  that  the  task  of  maintaining  the  standard,  or.  in  other  words,  of  main- 
taining the  convertibility  into  gold  of  other  forms  of  currency,  shall  be  efficiently  per- 
formed. At  this  point,  your  committee  find  themselves  in  accord  with  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  task  in  question  can  most  ad- 
vantageously be  devolved  upon  some  institution  or  institutions  of  a  banking  nature. 
We  an  also  agreed,  though  perhaps  less  positively,  that,  even  under  the  opndttioQS 
which  must  prevail  in  the  United  State*,  this  same  solution  of  the  problem  is,  on  the 
whole,  best.  If,  however,  this  plan  shall  prove  impracticable — if  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing the  standard  of  nmIuc  is  -till  to  rest  upon  the  Treasury — everythmg  calculated  to 
make  that  task  an  easier  one  should  be  done,  and  the  department  should  be  socially 
organized  with  reference  to  the  duty  thus  devolving  upon  it,  and  provided  with  such 
additional  powers  as  are  necessary  to  instire  it^  fitness  for  the  work  in  hand.  Among 
the  various  changes  which  would  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  your 
conunittec  believe  the  most  important  to  be  some  modification  of  the  existing  system 
whereby  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  as  respects  the  management  of  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country  shall  he  separated  from  those  functions  which  are  of  a  purely  . 
fiscal  nature.  It  woidd  doubtless  he  well.  also,  to  find  a  place  for  silver  win  re  it 
will  cause  least  trouble,  by  retiring  all  notes  under  ten  dollars,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  withdraw,  at  least  temporarily,  United  States  notes  which  have  been 
once  redeemed. 

"///.  The  Banking  System,  (a)  Elasticity. — Whatever  decision  may  be  reached 
with  reference  to  the  much  disputed  question  as  to  whether  United  States  legal-tender 
notes  shall  continue  to  hold  their  place  as  part  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  it 
is  certain  that  the  maintenance  of  some  system  of  bank  issues  will  be  indispensable. 
Tlii^  '-licnld,  without  doubt,  be  imder  Federal  control  and  should  take  such  J 

form  as  to  insure  nmch  greater  elasticity  than  exists  in  the  present  system  provided  ; 
always  that  the  security  of  the  issue  shall  be  in  no  wise  impaired.  \ 

".As  respects  the  method  to  be  employed  for  attaining  this  needed  increase  in  elas- 
ticity, it  is  believed  that  the  really  successful  one  must  involve  issuing  some  portion  of 
the  circulation  upon  ordinary  banking  assets.   The  chief  reason  for  this,  as  already  ' 
indicated,  is  that  such  ordinary  banking  assets  are  the  only  ones  which  are  universally  ,^ 
and  readily  available  when  expansion  is  needed.    The  superiority  of  such  a  system  » 
further  insured  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
amount  of  such  assets  in  the  possession  of  the  banks  and  the  need  of  the  community  ' 
for  currency ;  since  these  assets,  like  the  need  for  money,  vary  wi  amount  with  the 
volume  of  business.    As  rc-pects  the  security  of  such  notes,  there  need  be  no  anxiety. 
provided  the  .system  is  supplemented  w  ith  tlie  device  of  a  safety  fund,  or  with  one  or 
m  >rr    i'  the  various  other  expedients  which  have  been  proposed.    If  it  be  urged  that 
nothmg  can  make  this  system  really  safe,  at  least  for  the  hanks  considered  as  guar-  ^ 
antors  of  each  other's  notes,  so  long  as  the  securities  on  which  these  notes  arc  based  . 
rcmam  in  the  custody  of  the  issuing  bank,  the  objection  might  he  met  by  enacting  3 
that  notes  of  this  character  shall  be  issued  only  through  clearing-house  associations, 
wbwh  are  to  hold  in  trust  the  commercial  paper  or  other  collateru  by  which  the  notes 
are  secured,  just  as  they  now  do  in  the  case  of  ]nnn  certificates,  and  as  the  Treasuiy 
of  the  United  States  does  in  the  case  of  national  hank-notes. 

It  may.  however,  prove  impossible  to  secure  legislation  of  the  character  described. 
In  such  event  the  existing  system  of  notes  based  on  United  States  bonds  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  to  it  as  large  a  measure  of  elasticity  as  is  possible.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  1RS2  which  limits  the  amount  of  notes  that  mav  be  retired  m 
any  one  month  and  prohibits  reissue  within  six  months  after  retirement  should  be  re- 
pca  ed.  To  secure  m  some  degree  that  increase  m  profitableness  wliicli,  as  we  saw 
earUer,  18  indispensable  to  elasticity,  it  would  be  well  to  raise  the  ratio  of  notes  to 
wmds  deposited  and  to  lower  the  tax,  or,  better  stUl,  to  levy  it  on  capital  and  surplus. 
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In  order  stfl]  further  to  enlist  the  selfointerest  of  the  banks,  especially  on  behalf  of  the 
prompt  retirement  of  redundant  notes,  we  should  be  inclined  to  prohibit  any  hank 
from  paying  out  the  notes  of  any  other  bank  except  to  tne  issuer  or  to  the  redemp- 
tion agency.  As  respects  making  easier  the  processes  of  expansion  and  contraction, 
some  gain  would  result  from  requiring  tne  Comptroller  to  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of 
notes  m  blank,  and  still  more  from  an  increase  in  the  facilities  for  redemption. 

"In  order  to  furnish  the  sOft  of  elasticity  which  is  needed  in  a  panic,  it  is  even  more 
necessary  tlian  in  ordinary  times  to  depend  on  general  banking  assets  for  the  security; 
since  at  such  times  few  banks  have  aii>  rc-ources  left  with  which  to  purchase  govern- 
ment bonds.  To  insure  that  some  portion  of  the  power  of  issue  should  be  reserved 
for  such  occasions,  as  also  to  secure  its  prmnpt  retirement  after  the  special  need  has 
passed.  tluTf  prohably  no  belter  expedient  than  that  already  tried  in  Germany, 
i.  e.,  levying  on  such  circulation  a  tax  m>  high  as  to  be  in  ordinary  times  prohibitive, 
h  would  seem  that  the  natural  way  to  apply  this  g»  ru  ral  plan  both  safely  and  effect- 
ively would  be  to  intrust  its  elaboration  and  management  to  the  Clearing-house  Asso- 
ciatioQs,  wbidi  have  already  worked  out  an  analogous  scheme  in  the  loan  certificates 
diat  have  done  much  service  in  former  crimes. 

"(b)  Country  Banking. — As  already  remarked,  there  is  a  real  need  tor  increa-ed 
banking  and  currency  facilities  in  the  newer  or  more  backward  parts  of  the  country, 
and  legislation  could  do  something  towards  satisfying  this  need.  In  the  judgment  of 
your  cqmniittee,  the  most  effective  as  well  as  the  safest  expedient  for  accomplishing 
this  object  is  some  system  of  branch  banking  so  constructed  as  to  supplement,  but 
not  di^Iace  the  present  system  of  independent  banks.  Under  stich  a  plan,  banking 
facilities  can  be  furnished  to  communities  too  small  to  support  even  the  smallest  in- 
depeiuleot  bank  of  issue,  and  capital  can  be  mo  t  cheaply  and  easily  transferred  from 
dtstriets  oversupplied  to  those  needing  it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  dangers  of 
fraud  or  mismanagement  incident  to  all  banking  arc  far  less  serious  than  under 
a  system  of  small  independent  banks.  There  are  doubtless  objections  to  the  plan, 
but  the  experience  of  other  countries  has  shown  that  th^  are  not  of  great  moment. 

"If.  however,  the  apparent  tendenqr  towards  exceswive  concentration  of  capital 
snail  prove  too  strong  an  objection  to  this  svstem.  other  altematives  offer  themselves. 
A  decision  to  permit  the  issue  of  any  nortion  of  the  circulation  upon  general  assets 
would  greatly  increase  the  banking  facilities  of  the  country  districts,  since  the  chief 
obstacle  at  the  present  time  to  the  establishment  of  national  banks  of  issue  in  such 
districts  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  could  not  afford  to  invest  their 
capital  in  assets  so  unproductive  as  United  States  bonds.  Another  but  rather  more 
doubtful  remedy  for  the  difficulty  in  question  would  be  the  exemption  from  the  Fed- 
eral ten  per  cent,  tax  on  circulation,  of  such  State  banks  a"  should  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  Federal  law  and  submit  to  Federal  supervision.  This  change  would, 
without  doubt,  greatly  increase  banking  facilities,  and,  probably,  it  would  prove  quite 
we.  Again,  a  low»"-ing  of  the  minimum  capital  for  a  national  bank  from  the 
pfKent  fipv.rc  to  twenty  nr  tsventy-fivc  thousand  dollars  would  bc  better  than  nothing, 
■W  would  probably  work  no  evil  effects  of  any  moment. 
Loiiduswn.— In  conclusion,  yom  cominittee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
^viction  that  it  will  be  a  genuine  misfortune  if  the  very  notable  movement 
TOWrds  monetary  reform,  which  has  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  last 
*W  years,  shall  pass  away  without  having  left  any  results  in  legislation.  Never  be- 
"Wc  has  there  existed  among  all  classes  so  great  an  interest  in  this  subject,  .so  near 
an  approach  to  unanimi^  of  opinion,  and  so  strong  a  purpose  to  see  something  ac- 
Wmplished.  To  this  very  promising  attitude  of  the  pnhlic  mind,  arc  added  external 
tonditions  of  an  extremely  favorable  character.  Wo  allude  to  ilu-  exceptionally  large 
stock  of  Rold.  1)oth  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  country  at  large,  to  the  unprecedented 
rale  Uaiance,  to  the  generally  solid  condition  of  busines.s,  to  the  absence  of  any 
necessity  for  that  haste  which  makes  legislatkm  in  a  crisis  dangerous.  A 
o^juncture  in  «o  many  respects  favorable  wc  can  .<«:arccly  hope  to  meet  again  in  the 
^r  Tntnrr.  Its  utilization  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  commended  by  every  con- 
weralion  of  nnidcnce  and  good  judgment. 

.„„  'J""^"^  ^^"bt,  there  are  still  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform.  It  is 
Ssh  exaggeiate  the  seriousness  of  those  obstacles.  Your  committee 

*i^racalarly  to  remark  this  in  respect  to  the  much-noted  divergencies  of  opinion 
^|™og  fnends  of  reform.  The  not  uncommon  opinion  that  these  divergencies  are 
ranted^^A*^  *°  render  hopeless  the  prospects  of  reform,  we  consider  quite  unwar- 
bcini?  *  matter  of  fact,  barring  differences  due  to  the  circumstances  of  some 
similaiS^'"^'r?  w*"?  "'^'wa^  various  projects  of  reform  have  a  surprising 
of  one  «l"    .  there  are  diflferences  of  method  so  fundamental  that  the  choice 

Hvelv  f  '"volves  the  rejection  of  its  rivals  ;  but  cases  of  this  sort  are  compara- 
of  the  *'  •  "  '"^^^'yis  of  a  large  number  of  plans  of  reform  discloses  the  fact  that, 
^^^e^vanous  expedients  proposed  in  them  for  accomplishing  the  several  objects 
""va,  a  consiaemble  proportion  appear  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  plans. 
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vigorous  policy  would  be  adopted  in  the  East.  Lord  Curzon  has  traveled  widely  in 
Central  Asia.  Afghanistan,  the  Pamirs,  Persia,  Siam,  Indo-China.  and  Corca  m 


1883  he  received  the  Lothian  essay  prize  at  Oxford  and  in  1884       J^^S^Ia  ^Th 
prize ;  in  the  former  year  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford.    1  ne 
sold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  awarded  him  in  i8<)5    Lord  Lur- 
«Mi  has  published  the  following  works:  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  1889; 
Persian  QuesHon.  1892  .  Prciums  of  the  Par  East,  1894.  He  married  m  iW5.fi"» 
Mary  Victoria  Leiter,  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  Z.  Letter,  the  Chicago  fioanoer. 
CYCADACEiE.    See  Botany  (paragraph  Spermatozoids  in  Gymnosperms,  etc.). 
CYPBUS,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  lies  41  "Tuk^ 
ffom  the  coast  of  Syria.    It  fs  now  a  dependency  of  Great  Britam,  having  oeen 
granted  to  her  in  1878.    It  has  an  area  of  3,584  square  miles  with  a  population  m 
1891  of  200.286.    Its  capital  is  Nikosia  with  a  population  of  12,515.    Agriculture  is 
the  chief  occupation  and  there  is  a  considerable  exportation  of  the  products  ot  tnc 
soil.   The  island  is  said  to  have  derived  much  advantage  from  the  English  rule,  l" 
foreign  trade  is  considerable,  and  the  shipping,  entering  and  clearing  at  its  ports  ilM 
increased  in  recent  years.    The  revenue,  which  is  derived  chiefly  from  •'^"'^^',^'1:' 
toms  duties,  excise,  stamps,  etc.,  has  been  for  many  years  steadily  in  excess^  °Li*r 
expenditure.  Thetexectitive  authority  is  entrusted  to  a  British  High  Coromisaioner 
aided  by  an  executive  council  and  legislature  of  18. 
CYTOLOGY  (VEGETABLE).    See  Botany  (paragraph  Cytology). 
CYBANO  DE  BEaGEBAC.    See  Rostand. 

CZECHS,  a  braneh  of  the  Slavonic  race,  who  settled  fei  Bohemia  and  Moravia 

about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  A  D  .  havinp  migrated  thither  from  the  nortn- 
east.  They  still  constitute  by  far  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  those  proj^ 
inoes.  Besides  the  Bohemians  and  luforavians,  the  term  Csedi  indudes  the  Slovaxs 


'A. 


"In  the  light  of  these  facts,  your  commiitce  are  of  the  opinion  that  what  is  most 
needed  at  tfiis  juncture  is  a  Asposition  on  the  part  of  the  fnends  of  reform  to  sink 
mdividual  preference  as  to  details,  and  to  insist  that  Congress  shall  enact  such  legis- 
lation as  it  may  be  possible  to  agree  upon.  Undoubtedly  there  is  room  m  tms  matter 
of  currency  reform  for  honest  differences  of  opinion,  but  sucii  a  degree  of  persistence 
in  one  s  opinion  as  makes  a  working  compromise  impossible  has  no  justificatton  in 
monetary  principles,  or  in  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  It  is  sate 
to  say  that,  o£  the  five  or  six  currency  bills  that,  during  the  last  twelve  month^  have 
been  in  any  serious  sense  before  the  country,  the  passage  of  any  one  would  have  £ 
resulted  in  great  improvement,  and  would  have  measurably  saUsfied  the  demands  ot         . , 

'^'^For  {urther  discussion  of  currency  matters  see  the  articles  Bank— BaMWMC,  J- 
iiETALLisM.  United  States.  Russia,  Ihma,  Jafam,  and  Other  coimtries;  also  t&e 

ra1)l'-  ffillfnving  the  article  MONEY. 

CUASI£B»  Moody,  ex-Govemor  of  New  Hampshire,  died  in  Manchester,  August 
23,  1898.   He  was  bom  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  April  2J  ihoO.   After  his 
graduation  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1834  he  taught  school  and  studied  law,  andwas 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Manchester  in  1841.    In  1843-44  lie  was  a  Democratic  &ta» 
Senator.   He  soon  became  prominent  in  financial  circles  and  in  1864  was  made  preji-  1 
dent  of  the  Amoskeag  National  Bank.    The  slavery  quesUon  led  him  to  JO»n  tftc 
Republican  party,  and  wlicn  the  war  broke  out  he  performed  ▼al«aWe  service  m  . 
raising  and  equipping  troops.    He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1870.  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Governor  in  1882 ;  but  in  1884.  lie  was  elected  by  »  largeraajor-  . 
ity.   Mr.  Currier  was  always  mterested  in  religious  and  educational  insUtuUons,  ana 
never  discontinued  his  literary  and  scholarly  pursuits. 

CURZON,  George  Natha.nmel,  M.  A..  Lord  of  Kedleston,  Viceroy  of  India, wasbom  ^ 
at  Kedleston.  Derbyshire,  January  1 1,  1859.  He  is  the  son  of  Lord  Scarsdale;  he  wa* 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1S85  lu-  became  assistant  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury;  from  1886  to  1898  he  was  a  Conservative 
Member  of  Parliament  from  the  Southport  Division  S.  W.  Lancashire.  I"  .i«9i-9i 
he  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India;  from  1895  to  1898  lie  was  Under;b<«- 
retary  of  Sute  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  the  former  year  was  made  a  Fnvy  U)an- 
cillor;  upon  his  appointment  to  the  viceroyalty  in  1898,  to  succeed  Lord  f'S'"  ."^.^^^^ 
raised  to  the  peerage.  The  appointment  was  looked  upon  with  some  dtstavor  boin  oy 
Indian  natives  and  by  the  Russian  government.  The  latter  regards  Lord  Curron  as 
an  Englishman  who  is  particularly  opposed  to  Russian  advance     Adverse  comnnni 
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who  occupy  the  northwest  part  of  Hungary  and  there  are  other  Czechs  gathered  in 

communities  in  several  parts  of  the  crown-lands.  According  to  the  enumeration  of 
iSigo  the  Czechs  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  numbered  7,410,388  of  whom 
1644,188  were  in  Bohemia,  i»590,5i3  in  Moravia,  I.g37,5l7  in  Hungary,  129,814  in 
Silesia,  and  93,481  in  Lower  Austria,  etc.  They  have  preserved  their  racial  !,pirit 
which  in  late  years  has  been  the  cause  of  much  political  disturbance  in  the  attairs 
of  Austria-Hungary.  For  an  account  of  the  part  which  they  have  played  in  tlw 
recent  history  of  political  parties  see  the  articles  Austria-Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

DAHLQBEN,  Mrs.  Madeline  Vinton,  a  literary  and  society  woman  of  Washing- 
ton, died  in  that  city  May  28,  1898.  She  was  born  about  1835  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  In 
1859  she  published  sketches  and  po«ms  under  the  pen  name  "Corinne"  and  subse- 
qnently  she  used  the  naine  "Cbmella."  At  an  early  age  she  married  David 
Convers  Goddard.  of  Zanesvi]le ;  Mr.  Goddard  died  and  in  August  1865, 
his  widow  married  Admiral  Dahlgrcn.  Her  greatest  literary  activity  began 
after  the  Admiral's  death  in  1870;  during  the  succeeding  years  she  actively 
ooiiosed  the  woman's  sufirage  movement.  She  was  one  of  the  founders 
et  tlw  Literary  Society  of  Washmgton  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
President  of  the  Ladies'  Catholic  Missionary  Society  of  that  city.  Her 
writings  on  social  and  general  topics  were  more  successful  than  her  poetry 
or  fiction.  Her  book  on  official  etiquette  has  long  been  a  standard  authority. 
Among  her  worin  are:  Jdealities,  i8S9;  Thoughts  on  Female  Suffrage,  1871; 
Stmtk  Sea  Sketches,  1881 :  The  Social  OMHal  Etiquette  of  the  United  States,  iffii ; 
A  Washington  Winter,  1882;  South  Mountain  Magi,  IW2;  Memoirs  of  John  A. 
Djhlgrcu,  1882;  Lights  and  Shado-u>s  of  Life,  1886;  The  Lost  Name,  1886.  She 
translated  the  following  works  from  the  French,  Montalembert's  Pius  IX,  and  De 
Quunbrun's  Executive  Power;  from  the  Spanish,  Donoso  Corte's  Catholicism,  Lib- 
troHm,  and  Sociidism, 

DAHOMEY  is  a  West  African  dependency  of  France  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  be- 
tween the  British  Gold  Coast  and  the  Niger  territories.  It  comprises  two  distinct 
^sijrnsi  namdy  the  native  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  a  French  protectorate,  under 

the  direct  government  of  a  native  prince,  with  a  population  of  about  150,000.  and  the 
colony  of  Dahomey,  comprising  the  Benin  .settlements  on  the  coast  with  a 
population  of  about  400,000.  The  Benin  settlements  have  been  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  French  Guinea  (q.  v.)  but  are  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
governor  resident  at  Kotonu.  lite  total  area  of  Dahomey  is  about  14.000  sqttare 
niilcs.  The  people  are  said  to  be  industrious  and  the  products  exported  include  palm 
oil,  maize,  cattle,  ivory  and  India  rubber.  Tiie  capital  is  Abomey.  The  kingdom 
was  one  of  the  most  important  states  on  the  slave  coast  in  former  years  but  Frendh 
>^vity  has  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of  iu  territory  as  well  as  of  its  power.  In  i8ga 
ne  French  came  into  conflict  with  the  King  of  Behanzin  and  having  InVaded  his  coun- 
tr>'  and  defeated  him  placed  the  prc-ent  ruler.  Guthili,  on  the  throne.  In  1893  the 
French  declared  the  kingdom  a  protectorate  with  the  exception  of  certain  divisions 
which  were  formed  into  a  colony  and  afterwards  united  administratively  with  French 
•  Guinea.  In  1897  and  the  back  country  of  Dahomey  was  the  seat  of  conflicting 
aaims  on  the  part  of  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  delimitation  of  the 
French  and  German  spheres  in  this  region  was  accomplished  by  a  convention  between 
france  and  Germany  signed  on  July  23,  1807.  By  this  France  obtained  a  far  wider 
rawgh  less  productive  tract  of  land  than  Germany.  Here,  as  is  generally  the  case 
2?  ^T"'^'**!  disputes  in  Africa,  the  question  was  complicated  by  the  sharp  prac- 
0«  of  the  native  chiefs  who  made  treaties  simultaneously  with  both  powers  or  laid 
™ns  to  a  wider  extent  of  territory  than  they  had  a  right  to.  With  Great  Britain 
we  dispute  took  on  a  more  serious  character.  Each  country  declared  that  the  other 
wil  •  "  u^^  •■'gKressor  and  at  one  time  French  and  English  troops  were  facing  each 
oiner  in  the  hinterland  with  a  prospect  of  collision  at  a  very  early  date.  From  the 
rrencn  point  of  view  the  Niger  Company  had  no  just  claim  to  this  territory  in  the 
treaties  which  it  had  made  with  the  native  chiefs.  The  especial  point  in  dispute  wa> 
e  possession  of  the  pagan  kingdom  of  Bussa  whose  capital  of  the  same  name  had 
of?Ji garrisoned  by  a  French  force.  This  town  lies  in  the  hinterland 
tnart  .  u  ^^P*"<^cncy  of  Lagos  and  it  was  claimed  hv  tlu-  Niger  Company  that 
aXa"*  T-      •  chiefs  covered  this  entire  district.    NcverSieless  the  French 

rtv  r finally  a  French  officer  stationed  himself  at  Bussa  in  the  capac- 
€r„M  y  "^'^  /"ident.  Bv  the  close  of  the  year  1807  it  was  evident  that  a  conflict 
wl averted  only  by  an  international  comnrfssionTor  the  claims  of  the  two  powers 

iViliS"'^        in  principle.    See  the  article  Niger  TB»itories. 
of  ml5?  BBVOLXJTION,  an  organization  established  m  1896,  consisting 

the^M-^V^    ^""^  descended  from  *n  ancestorwho  contributed  in  anyway  towards 
na^fclSllE!!"*  of  American  independence  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  1775- 
nendent,  Mrs.  Edward  Paulct  Steers;  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  Mrs. 
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Montgomery  Schuyler;  Second  Vice-President.  Mrs  John  F.  Berry;  Secretary  and 
Historian,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Phillips,  19  W.  3«th  street.  New  \ork;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J. 
Wesley  French,  and  Librarian,  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Doughty. 

DAHS.  The  largest  dam  under  construction  in  this  country  and  probably  in  the 
world  is  now  being  built  to  form  an  inuncnse  storage  reservoir  for  the  water  supply 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  known  as  the  New  Croton  dam.  because  it  is  located  on  the 
Croton  river,  a  few  miles  below  the  original  Croton  dam.  At  its  highest  point  this 
dam  when  completed  will  be  290.8  ft.  high  and  216  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  This  por- 
tion ib  of  solid  masonry  and  will  decrease  in  height  and  thickness  each  way  from  the 
point  of  maximum  cross-section.  The  length  of  the  masonry  portion,  measured 
along  the  top,  will  be  700  ft.  To  the  south  of  this  the  dam  will  be  continued  as  an 
earth  structure,  about  500  ft.  long,  with  a  masonry  wall  in  the  center.  To  the  north, 
the  dam  turns  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  structure  and  extends  1,050  ft.  up- 
stream, its  top  being  enough  lower  than  the  main  dam  to  allow  waste  waters  to  spill 
over  the  top  of  this  section— hence  the  name  spillway,  or  wasteway.  The  contract 
for  the  dam  was  awarded  in  the  summer  of  1892.  Some  four  years  or  more  were 
required  to  do  the  necessary  preliminary  work  of  diverting  the  river  and  excavating 
for  the  foundations  before  the  contractor  could  begin  to  lay  stone  on  the  dam  proper. 
At  the  close  of  some  six  years  of  work  the  main  dam  had  been  brought  up,  in  the 
highest  places,  only  to  the  original 


level  »it  the  bed  of  tlie  river.  Tiic 
contract  price  for  the  dam  was  about 
$4,150,000.  It  will  form  a  reservoir 
some  18  miles  long,  containing  32,- 
000.000.000  gallons  of  water,  and  en- 
tirely submerging  the  old  Croton 
dam  and  part  of  the  old  Croton 
aqueduct.  The  chief  engineer  of 
the  dam  is  Mr.  Alphoni-e  Flclcy.  of 
New  York  City. 
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Crofla-Sectlon  of  the  New  Croton  Dam. 

(/•Vom  Enginctrino  Vcus.) 

Steel  has  recently  been  used  in  dam  construction  in  California  and  Arizona.  Jn 
the    Lower    Otay    dam.    built    22    miles  S.  E.  of    San    Diego.  Cal..  hy 
Southern   California    Mountain    Water   Co..    of    San    Diego,    a  i/.ooo.ooo.cw" 
gallon    reservoir    is    formed    by    a    dam    130    ft.    high   and  545    "' 11^  „„, 
the  crest,  composed  of  loose  rock  or  stone  filling,  with  a  vertical  core,  or  o'^P'""?^"!' 
The  plates  range  from  about  ^  to  14  in.  in  thickness.    To  protect  the  plates  ironi 
rusting  they  were  painted  with  semi-liquid  asphalt  and  to  guard  them  ag^'"^*  ^ 
age  from  the  rock  filling  a  thin  wall  of  cement  mortar  was  built  up  each  side  ot  in 
plate.    W^ater  will  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  over  the  top  of  the  dam,  but  win  i>c 
carried  in  a  wasteway  constructed  at  one  side,  whenever  any  is  to  be  wasted. 

The  Arizona  da'm  is  built  entirely  of  steel,  except  for  masonry  abutments  at  cacn 
end.    It  was  built  by  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  to  supply 
and  incidentally  to  furnish  water  to  the  village  of  Ash  Fork.  Ariz.,  near  ^nicn  11  ' 
located.    It  forms  a  reservoir  of  36,000.000  gallons  capacity.    The  steel  portion  01  in 
structure  is  184  ft.  long  at  the  top  and  its  greatest  height  is  46  ft.    It  consists  01  a 
series  of  triangular  steel  frames,  against  the  upner  sitles  of  which  rest  the  nvc 
steel  plates,  ^  in.  thick,  which  hold  the  water  b.ick.    These  plates  are  curved  so  as 
to  form  a  .series  of  channels  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  face  ot  tne 
dam,  with  flat  strips  between.    The  two  masonry  abutments  have  a  combined  lengtn 


of  about  116  ft.  Water  will  flow  over  the  top  of  the  steel  dam.  This  form  of  dam 
was  suggested  and  designed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bainbridge,  of  Chicago,  under  the  direction 

of  .^^r.  James  Dun,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  A.  T.  and  S.  F.  Ry.  Co. 

DAinTBE,  Navigation  of  the.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  in  recent  years.  On  September  27,  1896,  the  new  passage 
through  the  Iron  Gates  was  formally  opened.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  navi- 
gation is  under  the  direction. of  a  mixed  commission  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  riparian  jh-wlts.  Tlie  European  Coninussion  which  has  chc»rgc  ot  the  im;jr()vo- 
ocnts  of  the  navigation  of  tiie  Danube,  decided^  on  May  9,  1898,  to  straighten  the 
ttamid  of  the  Sulina  branch  by  a  cutting  five  miles  long,  400  feet  wide,  and  20  feet 
(!efp.  This  commission  was  formed  in  accordance  with  the  Pe.u-c  of  Paris  in  1856 
and  its  work  in  improving  the  Lower  Danube  has  resulted  in  greatly  facilitating  the 
navigation  of  that  portion  of  the  htreain.  The  improvenients  proposed  in  1898  would, 
it  was  estimated,  be  completed  in  hve  years.  The  river  is  already  navigable  by  vessels 
ef  j^tons  harden  between  the  ports  of  Braila  and  Galatz.  In  September  1898,  it 
wa5  reported  that  the  canal  at  tlio  Iron  Gates  would  he  free  to  navigation  without 
wl'.i  till  furtiicr  notice.  In  uSgj  a  monopoly  was  granted  to  a  German  firm  by  the 
Servian  government,  including  the  riKlit  to  use  the  cataracts  of  the  Danube  for 
water  power  and  to  work  mines  and  quarries  along  the  banks.  In  the  autunm  of 
1898  it  was  reported  that  this  German  nrm  had  suspended  Its  c^rations  pending  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  Servian  concession,  the  Hungarian  government  having 
objected  to  the  contract. 

DABFUB^  with  an  estimated  area  of  200,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  1,500,000,  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Soudan  which  after  the  Mahdi's 
rwolt  was  lost  to  Egypt.  It  was  reduced  by  Zibcr  Pasha  in  1874,  but  after  the 
Mahdist  rebellion  appears  to  have  asserted  its  independence.  It  lies  on  the  frontier 
of  Wadai,  and  its  capital  is  El  Fasher.  It  is  within  the  area  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
KOjMrding  to  agreements  with  Germany  and  Italy  in  1890  and  1891,  and  the  British 
wn  is  further  strengthened  by  Great  Britain's  position  in  Egypt  as  a  guarantor  of 
we  restoration  to  the  latter  power  of  her  authority  over  the  lost  provmces  of  the 
Soudan. 

DABTMOTJTH  COLLEGE,  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  chartered  in  1769,  is 
vongTcgationsI  and  for  men  only.  Connected  with  the  college  proper  are  the  medical 
ichool  and  the  Thayer  school  of  civil  engineering.  In  1898  there  were  about  So, 000 
TOlumes  in  the  library.  The  officers  of  instruction  of  the  college,  the  medical  school, 
ind  the  engineering  school  numbered  for  the  year  iSqS^,  59 ;  the  students  numbered 
m  the  college,  581;  in  the  medical  school,  131 ;  in  the  engineering  school,  n ;  total, 
Wrocting  names  inserted  twice,  697.  The  academic  and  medtc^  courses  are  four 
years  in  length,  and  the  engineering  cour  c  two  vears.  The  degrees  conferred  in  i8q8 
were  as  follows:  B.  A.,  37;  B.  S..  21 ;  B.  L.,  u  ;  C.  E.  5;  M.  D.,  24;  M.  A.,  4;  Ph. 
jJ^  i:  D.  D.,  a;  LL.  D.,  i.  President  since  1893,  William  Jewett  Tucker,  D.  D., 

SATB  Lnra,  INTERNATIOKAL.   See  Internatio.v.vl  Date  Line. 

DAUOHTBES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BEVOLUTIOH.   Organized  Oct  II, 

Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  city  are  its  headquarters.  The  members  are 
ffmrt***!!'^''  can  prove  descent  from  an  ancestor  who  "with  unfailing  loyalty, 
•™aered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  independence  as  a  recognized  patriot,  as  soldier 
or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the  several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  United 
l^aonies  or  States."  Regents  preside  over  the  State  chapters  e)cistfng  in  44  States  and 
G^n*  I  »»  District  of  Columbia.  The  membership  is  al)out  2^.000.  President 

wierai,M«  Daniel  Manning;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Brocket;  Sccreta- 

d'I:  Mem,  Nashvilk,  Tenn.,  and  Mrs.  Kate  K.  Henry,  Wash- 

^JftAPQHTBBS  OF  OTFBA,  a  patriotic  society  of  women,  organized  in  180=;.  for 
ffwwKing  Liiban  Independence.  Membership.  100.  President.  Mrs.  Gon/.ilo  de 
w«a;  Secretary.  Miss  C.  Mantilla.  Headquarters,  116  \V.  64lh  street.  New  York. 
Solf  n*  5???^  ™^  OnrOlHirATI,  a  woman's  society  corresponding  to  the 
itaii*  wJL  %•    -'"11^*'  founded  in  1894.    Mrs.  Howard  Townsend,  Presi- 

DA^riJl'*"'^  ^-  Secretary,  Dobbs  Fcrrv.  New  York, 

historic^  ®'  ™"  HOLLAHD  DAMES,  foimdcd  to  collect  and  preserve 

ly  nimift.M^'""^"^^       *°  honor  the  memory  of  the  early  Dutch  period  in  America. 

natSSH"^  descendants  of  "ancient  and  honorable  families  of  New  York." 


ni|rni.,r  "    "'-«-«=""««nisoi  ancient  ana  nonoraoie  families  01  ssevt  iotk. 
^htT%(n^\^l  'T'**'  »n  organisation  older  than  the  King's 

•"ore  of  an  u         founded  in  1885.    It  is  distinctively  Episcopalian,  being 

w  r  ^*^^^'^>'  '''"d  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  Brotherhood  of 

^iq.  v.).  as  its  purpose  is  "the  spread  of  Christ's  Kingdom  among  yomg 
f resident.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bradley;  SecreUry,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Ryerson. 


OauKhten  of  Um  B«vol«tlm  9  mQ 

DAXTGHTEBS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  organi/cd  in  N'ew  York  in  tSgi.  Mem-  !^ 
bership  is  restricted  to  women  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  an  ancestor  who  was  Lj^ 
a  military,  or  naval,  or  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  in  actual  serv  ice  under 
the  authority  of  any  of  the  thirteen  Culonics  or  St.ites.  or  of  the  Continental  Coo-  ^ 
gress.  and  "remauied  always  loyal  to  sudi  autliunty,  or  descendants  of  one  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  of  one  who  as  a  memher  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  or  of  the  Congress  of  any  of  the  Colonies  or  States,  or  as  an  oflicial  ap-  - 
pointed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  such  representative  bodies,  actually  assisied  2 
in  thr  t^tablisliment  of  American  independence  by  service  rendered  (innr.,:  the  War  .1 
of  the  Revolution,  becoming  thereby  liable  to  conviction  of  treason  agaiajt  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  but  remaining  alwavs  loyal  to  the  authority  of  Uie  Colonies 
or  States."    President,  Mrs.  Harrv  S.  Snow.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  secretaries  Mrs.  L  -i 
Holbrook,  New  York,  and  Miss  Virginia  S.  Sterling.   Headquarters,  ISO  Fifth  ave-  n 
nue.  New  York. 

DAVENPORT,  F.\nnv  Lily  Gipsy  (Mrs.  Melbourne  MacDowell).  actress,  died 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart  at  her  summer  home  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts  Sep- 
tember 26.  1898.    She  came  of  a  histrionic  family,  her  father  being  the  well-known 
actor,  Edward  L.  Davenport.    She  was  born  in  London,  England,  Apnl  "V^SA 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  in  childhood  determined  to 
make  a  livelihood  on  the  stage.    Her  first  public  appearance  was  in  1862  and,  accord- 
ing  to  her  own  statement,  she  supported  herself  from  the  age  of  fourteen.  Her  career  ^ 
was  marked  by  steady  progress  until  she  became,  tmder  the  management  of  Mr  Au- 
gustin  Daly,  one  of  the  foremost  American  actresses  in  hiph  comedy.    Later  she  ^ 
achieved  much  success  in  "emotional"  roles,  among  the  most  important  of  which  were 
"Fedora,"  "Theodora."  ♦•Qeopatra,"  and  •  Camille"   It  was  upon  these  and  other 
serious  roles  tluit  her  reputation  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  ***|P?^i  5 
many  critics,  however,  maintain  that  she  would  have  been  even  more  successful  Ittd  ^ 
she  kept  to  her  earlier  style  in  comedy.    Her  genius,  like  that  of  her  father  was  ; 
certainly  very  versatile:  in  the  course  of  her  career  she  appeared  in  almost  every  kind 
of  legitimate  drama,  including  the  Shakespearean  comedies.   Miss  Daverport  was  a 
woman  of  great  personal  attraction,  and  to  this  fact  her  popularity  was  doubtless  lO  ~ 
part  due ;  her  art  was  high,  but  not  of  the  highest  order.    During  her  long  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Daly's  company  she  was  associate<I  witli  many  of  the  most  lamous 
American  actors.    She  left  the  manaRcmenl  of  Mr.  Daly  in  1878  and  S«o^<l"f5"y. 
began  a  series  of  starring  tours.    She  was  married  in  1879  » 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  some  ten  years  later;  she  soon  married  Mr.  MdMurne 

MacDowell,  who  survives  her. 

DA  VIES,  Sir  Louis  Henry,  M.  P.,  K.  C.  M.  G.  (created  1897).  Canadian  Miws-  ^1 
ter  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Anglo-Amencan  Joint 

High  Commission  which  was  created  in  May,  \SqS.     (Sec  C.\nada,  paragraphs  M»s-  : 
tory.)    lie  was  born  in  Charlottetown.  Prince  Edward  Island,  May  4.  1845;  was  edti*  ; 
cated  at  Prince  of  Wales  College;  became  a  barrister  in  1867;  Solicitor-General  lor  ; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  1869,  and  1871-72.  In  the  assembly  he  was  leader  of  the  oi^po- 
sition.  1873-76,  and  during  the  next  three  years  was  Premier  and  Attorney-dene^^ 
He  became  Queen's  Counsel  in  1880;  two  years  later  w\as  elected  to  the  Donucioa 
House  of  Commons  and  has  since  been  continuously  returned.  In  1877  he  was  COW|' 
sel  for  the  British  government  before  the  International  Fisheries  Arbitration  at  l  u.i- 
fax  between  the  United  Sutes  and  Great  Britain.   He  has  been  prominent  m  educa- 
tional matters. 

DAVX8,  Colonel  Charles  W.,  Commander  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  died  in  Chicago. 
Illinois.  December  \(k  i8q8.  He  was  born  at  Concord,  Massachu'^cfts,  October  n. 
1833;  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  adjutant  of  the  Fifty-first  Illinois  Infantry.  r>s»"gj7 
successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  May  1865;  he  took  part  in  the  cnga.?e- 
nicnts  at  Island  No.  10,  (^(  riiith.  the  Cetlars.  Chickamauga,  and  Missionary  Kjdg^ 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  Colonel  Davis  accepted  the  surrender  of  General 
M.  J.  Thompson  in  Arkansas.  . 

DAVIS,  Cr.=  T!M  \N  Kf.i.L(k;(;,  Republican  Cnitcd  States  Senator  from 
was  bom  at  Henderson.  Jefferson  county.  New  York  June  16,  1838:  was  gracUiatea 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1857:  studied  law.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  a  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Wisconsin  Tiifnntrv,  1862-64:  was  elected  to  nit 
legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1867  and  from  i8(>H  to  187.^  held  the  office  of  ^istnci 
Attorney.  In  1874-75  he  was  Governor  of  Minnesota,  in  1887  succeeded  S.  J-  K.  .^'c- 
Millan  in  the  Federal  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  in  1893.  When  John  Sherman  rt- 
tired  from  the  Senate  to  become  Secretary  of  State,  March  5.  i897.  Mr.  P^^'p^'^ 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  On  August  26.  1898,  "^'^^K 
dent  McKinlcy  appointed  him  one  of  the  five  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  01 
peace  with  Spain. 

SAVn,  Miss  Vamwa  Amme  ("Winnie"),  the  "Daughter  of  the  Confederacy." 
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died  at  Naira^ansett  Pier,  Rhode  Island.  September  i8^  1898.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  was  bom  m  ,^e  Southern  White  House,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
June  1864.  She  had  no  small  ability  as  a  musician  and  painter,  and  gained  ^omc 
repuuuon  as  an  essayist  and  story  writer.  Ainung  licr  writings  arc:  An  Irish 
Kmgkt  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  The  Veiled  Doctor;  On  Summer  SeaiJ  tnd 
For^-ipi  EJucalion  for  American  Girts,  which  was  one  of  her  last  articles. 

DAY,  William  R.,  an  Ohio  lawyer  but  little  known  to  the  general  public  when 
he  came  to  Washington  in  April  1897,  to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
adiicvcd  a  marked  success  in  his  diplomatic  relations  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
'  i8gB.  Mr.  Day  was  bom  at  Ravenna.  Ohio,  April  17,  1849.  He  comes  from  a  femily 
of  la*7ers,  both  his  grandfathers  having  been  Supreme  Court  judges  in  Ohio  and  his 
father  having  been  Chief  Justice  of  Ohio  for  many  years.  He  prepared  for  college  in 
Usottive  town,  was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Arts,  University  of  Michigan,  in 
the  class  of  '70,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar,  practised  law  at  Canton, 
h  1886  Mr.  Day  was  dccted  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  Ninth  Judi- 
cial District  of  Ohio,  but  in  the  following  year  he  resigned.  President  Harrison  in 
1889  appointed  him  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  decline  this  honor  on  account  of  poor  health.  Mr.  Day  was 
diosen  by  President  McKinley  to  institute  a  personal  investigation  of  affairs  in 
Cuba,  but,  before  he  could  leave,  the  President  called  him  to  the  oflke  of  Assistant 
Stcrctar)'  of  State.  It  was  known  in  Washington  at  this  time,  .April  1897,  that 
Sccrctar>-  of  State  Sherman,  by  reason  of  age  and  weakness  could  pcriDnn  little 
more  than  the  nominal  and  formal  functions  of  h»s  office.  And  yet  the  venerable 
statesman  could  hardly  be  expected  to  resign  as  he  had  left  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  become  the  head  of  the  State  Department.  The  actual  labor  an<t 
re^fionsibility  of  the  Department  devdved  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary.  When  Mr. 
McKenna  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  C^urt,  the  President  oflTercd  Mr.  Day  the 
Attorney-Generalship  but  he  declined.  Mr.  Day  had  shown  such  marked  ability  in 
diplomatic  affairs  tluit,  when  Mr.  Sherman  was  obliged  to  resign  bv  reason  of  the 
cnormoasly  increased  work  of  the  Department  occasioned  by  the  troubles  with  Spain. 
President  McKinley  made  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  April  1898.  At  the  same 
time,  at  Mr.  Day's  request,  Professor  John  Bassctl  Moore,  of  Cohmibia  University, 
Viismade  Assistant  Secretary.  Upon  the  signing  of  the  pro-id  ol  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  in  August,  Mr.  Day  was  placed  by  the  President  at  the  head  of  the 
Peace  Commisston  which  met  with  the  representatives  of  Spain  at  Paris  in  October. 
Tliis  necessitated  his  n  [gnation  from  the  State  Department  (S^ember  16). 
DEATH  RATE.    Sec  Public  Health. 

DELAQOA  BAY  is  a  large  bay  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa  which  forms  the 
southern  end  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Lourenqo  Marques  in  Portuguc>e  East 
Africa.  As  one  of  the  most  important  harbors  on  the  entire  eastern  coast  and  as  the 
natural  cadet  for  the  trade  of  the  interior,  its  possession  has  been  greatly  desired  by 
Great  Britain.  For  a  long  time  Great  Britain  disputed  the  Portuguese  title  but  the 
qnestion  was  decided  in  favor  of  Portugal  in  1875.  During  recent  years  there  have 
i«fn  various  reports  in  regard  to  the  designs  of  Germany  respecting  Delagoa  Bay 
«ii  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  purchase  it  from  Fortuoai.  It  is  the  objective 
point  for  trade  from  the  Transvaal,  but  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  lies  52  miles 
inland.  The  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  extends  from  the  coast  to  the  Transvaal  frontier 
it  Komati,  whence  it  has  been  extended  to  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal. 
This  makes  Pretoria  350  miles  by  rail  from  the  sea  and  Johannesburg  400  miles. 
2>e  wtension  of  the  road  in  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal  is  the  property  of  the 
NeUKriands  South  Africa  Company  The  total  length  of  the  road  in  1896  was  382 
jnik':.  In  the  line  was  seized  bv  Pnrtugal  and  the  claims  fnr  crimpon-ation  led  to 
™g. negotiations.  A  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  assembled  at  Berne  in  Switzerland, 
w*  Its  proceedings  dragged  on  and  it  had  rendered  no  award  at  the  close  of  1898. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year,  however,  the  British  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr  Curzon.  announced  that  experts  who  had  been  employed  to  investigate  the  case 
nad  presented  their  report.  It  was  then  supposed  that  the  deri-ion  would  soon  be 
ffndercd.  but  this  was  not  the  case.  In  August  1898,  an  agreement  was  madebe- 
("V""***  Britain  and  Germany  in  regard  to  their  respective  possessions  in  Africa 

w  TocotAKD),  and  it  wa^  rumored  that  Germany  had  consented  to  any  arrange- 
■Wttliat  Great  Britain  nuglit  choose  to  make  respecting  Delagoa  Bay  or  other  pos- 
Pf""t»gai  The  details  of  this  agreement  were  not  published  in  1898.  but 
^*.™'"„was  current  that  the  control  of  Delagoa  Bay  was  about  to  pass  to  England 
«  P*!*"  referred  in  a  triumphant  tone  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Trans- 

»wirotn  acces.;  to  the  sea. 

^H«AWARE,  a  State  of  the  United  States,  area  2.050  sq.  m.  Capital.  Dover. 

^'cf  crops  with  their  value  in  1898  were :   corn.  5.219.600  bu..  $1 
wheat,  988.762,  $682,346;  oats,  .186.914.  $"6,074;  buckwheat,  $.296,  $a,ii8: 
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potatoes,  251.664.  $173,648;  and  hay.  71.684  tons,  $605,730— total  value,  $2,697,892. 
Live-stock  comprised,  horses.  30,883;  nuiles,  4.yj8;  milch  cows,  35.370 ;  other  catlle, 
22,995;  sheep,  12,981;  and  swine,  5o.55^^ — head,  157,719. 

fransportation. — In  1897  the  railroads  under  State  charter  had  a  total  length  of 
317.77  miles.  A  new  one  was  opened  from  Greenwood  to  Quecnstown,  Md.,  and 
one  was  projected  to  connect  Lewes  and  Seaford.  The  Delaware  Railroad  wa$ 
again  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  company  for  a  term  of  thirty  years. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  i8q8.  there  were  19  national  banks  in  operation  and  none 
in  liquidation  Delaware  was  the  only  State  that  re^wrted  all  her  national  banks  in 
operation.  The  aggregate  capital  was  $2,133,985;  deposits,  $5-5M<.^9;  ircuiaiion, 
$1,568,213;  and  resources,  $9,888,089.  There  were  4  State  banks,  wuh  ca.  ital,  $68o,- 
000,  dei)'>  it'^.  $1,136,059,  and  resources.  2,579,ilia;  two  loan  and  nast  otDpanieik 
with  cai vial.  5:1,000.000,  deposits,  $2,644,790,  and  resources,  $4,108,516,  an-  a  mutual 
savings  bank,  with  <k;iu;it-,  $848,120,  and  resources.  $981,480. 

Government. — The  new  constitution,  which  went  into  operation  in  1897,  ma<lc  many 
radical  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  Ihe  number  d  State  Suutturs 
was  changed  from  0  to  17  and  of  Representatives  from  21  to  35.  Prc^idin^^  ntliccrfi 
have  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $0;  all  other  members  $5.  Sessions  of  the  lcgi->iauire 
are  unlimited,  but  members  will  be  paid  for  a  service  of  60  days  only.  The  Governor 
IS  made  ineligible  for  a  third  term  mstead  of  a  second  as  formerly,  and  is  given  tbc 
veto  power,  subject  to  the  passage  of  an  act  over  his  veto  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
each  house.  The  office  of  Lieutenaiu  Governor  is  created,  and  provision  i*^  made  for 
the  succession  of  officers  in  case  o£  death,  disability,  or  removal  of  the  Governor,  in 
the  manner  usual  in  other  States.  The  Court  of  Errors  and  Officials  is  abolished  and 
a  Supreme  Court  created  in  it-^  plscc,  c<jnMsting  of  a  chancellor, chief  justice, and  four 
associate  justices,  all  appointed  by  the  (je.vernor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
terms  of  ij  years,  and  with  salaries  of  "not  less  than  $3,000"  per  annum.  Hereafter 
clergymen  may  bold  civil  ofhces  while  r^ularly  engaged  in  ministerial  work.  The 
Attorney-General,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor  are  now  chosen 
by  popular  vote  at  tlic  general  elections.  The  State  is  divided  into  four  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  local  option;  a  Slate  board  of  agriculture  is  created;  and 
the  board  of  pardons  consists  of  the  Lieutenant*Goyemor»  Chancellor,  Secretary,  A 
ditor  and  Treamrer.  A  new  qualification  for  a  voter  is  the  ability  to  read  the 
State  constitution  and  to  write  his  name.  Any  person  who  ^all  attempt  to 
bribe  a  voter  or  interfere  with  the  lawful  expression  of  the  people's  will  at 
the  ballot  box  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $5,000  or  impris- 
ment  for  from  one  month  to  three  years,  or  both.  Under  specified  circumstances 
.such  offender  will  be  disfranrhi-^ed  for  ten  years.  The  former  poll-tax  is  changed  to 
a  registry  fee  of  $i,  and  there  will  be  a  uniform  biennial  registration.  In  the  ap* 
poriioinnent  of  school  money  no  distinction  is  allowed  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
and  no  part  of  such  money  may  be  used  for  any  sectarian  church  or  denomioa- 
tional  school.  The  trial  of  election  cases  by  a  jury  is  abolished,  and  a  bench  of 
judges,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  to  have  sole  jurisdiction,  withnm  the  interven- 
tion of  either  grand  or  petit  jury.  The  old  boards  of  canvass  are  superseded  by  the 
courts.  Divorces  can  be  granted  only  by  ihe  judgment  of  the  court,  instead  of  by  toe 
legislature  as  formerly.    Education  is  now  compulsory. 

Education.--'At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1896-7.  there  were  14  public  high 
schools;  3  private  secondary  scl.ools;  a  public  and  a  private  normal  school;  a  State 
college ;  and  an  agricultural  and  mechanic.1l  school  connected  with  the  college.  Dela- 
ware College  has  now  seven  courses,  the  last  addition  being  one  in  general  scicnct 
Tuition  is  now  free  to  all  students  belonging  in  the  State.  The  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical department,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  government 
$22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were  42  periodicals*  of 
which  6  were  dailies,  30  weeklies,  and  5  monthlies. 

Ftnmees.—On  December  31,  1897.  the  liabilities  of  the  State  aggregated  $844.7.V>. 
and  the  treasury  held  assets  amounting  to  $1,120,816,  or  $276,066  in  excess  of  the 
liabilities.  The  total  assessed  valuation  was  $77,632,070,  a  gain  of  $3,497,678  in  seven 
^1!!^  January  1898.  the  total  debt  was  $769,750,  a  decrease  of  $313,690  smst 
^au  "^^  constitution  prohibits  tho  State  frotn  borrowing  money  or  creating 

a  debt,  excepting  "to  supply  casual  deficiencies,  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrections, 
defend  the  state  in  war.  or  pay  existing  debts."  CoUOtrieSt  doeS,  towns,  or  other 
municipalities  are  prohibited  from  lending  their  credit,  ivpropriating  money,  or  aiding 
in  any  manner  any  private  peraon  or  corporation. 

Pof>ulatwfi.-As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30,  im 
was  about  187,000. 

Events  of  /Sp'S.— Shortly  before  its  adjournment  the  legislature  passed  a  law  nttHj- 
tymg  avU  service  law  by  practically  destroying  the  .Australian  ballot  system.  This 
^  Governor  afterwards  restored.  One  of  the  most  sensational  incidents  in  the 
State  was  the  trial  of  Senator  Kenn^  for  defraaduig  a  bank;  the  jury  disagree* 
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Odcw.— The  Representative  to  the  House  is  John  H.  Hoflfecker  (Rep.),  from 
SmftBB,  whose  plurality  was  2.510;  the  Senators  are  Richard  R.  Keaney  (Dem.), 
from  Dover;  and  a  Republican. 

The  ofilcials  at  the  beginning  of  1899  were:  E.  W.  Tunmll  (Dem.),  Govcimir;  J. 
H.  Hughes  (Dem.),  Secretary;  L.  H.  Ball  (Rep.),  Treasurer;  Edward  Fowler 
(Dem.).  Commissioner  of  Insurance;  Ri  i  n-rt  P.  White  (Dem),  Attorney-General; 
J.  A.  Lingo  (Rep.),  Auditor;  and  Garrett  T.  Hart  (Dem.),  Adjutant-General.  Chief 
Justice.  Charles  Lore  (Dem.);  Associates,  Ignatius  C.  Grubh  (Dem.).  W,  C. 
Spruancc  (Rep.),  James  Pcnniweil  (Rep.),  William  H.  Boycc  (Dem.),  a:ul  Clerk. 
W.  S.  Hutson  (Dem.).  Tliere  are  21  Democrats  and  31  Republicans  in  the  State 
kfisUture. 

DELOS.  See  Abchjeology  (paragraph  Greece). 
DELPHI.  Sec  ARrH,€ni.or,Y  (paragraph  Greece). 

DELUQS,  BABYLONIAN  ACCOUNT  OF.  See  Archaeology  (paragraph  Baby- 
lonia). 

DEMANOE,  Edgar,  the  couscl  for  Dicyfus  (see  Fk.vncf:)  in  his  trial  before  the 
secret  court  martial.  He  undertook  the  case  only  after  convincing  himself  that  his 
client  was  innocent,  and  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  was  perfectly  sure  that 
had  the  trial  been  public,  Dreyfus  would  not  have  been  condemned.  His  services 
mn  heartily  appreciated  by  the  accused,  who  wrote  to  him  that  he  felt  sure  that  an 
imoceDt  man  could  not  be  forever  condemned.  Demangc  criticized  .severely  the 
action  of  the  court  in  proceeding  with  the  Esterhazy  trial  with  closed  doors,  alirilnit- 
ing  to  it  the  prolongation  of  the  popular  excitement  He  caused  a  great  sen  at  n 
by  stating  publicly  in  court  that  the  decision  of  ^|ie  court  martial  was  illegal,  since 
the  judges  had  evidence  which  was  not  communicated  to  the  accused,  and  again  on 
July  9,  1898 — two  days  after  M.  Cavaignac"s  .speech  in  the  Chaiiili-jr-  M  [)cnia:i.4J 
wrote  that  the  documents  cited  by  the  Minister  of  War  and  used  against  Dreyfus 
in  his  trial,  had  never  been  shown  to  the  prisoner  or  to  his  counsel 

DENDERAH,  EGYPT.    See  ARCHiBOLOCY. 

DEinf  ARK  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scandinavian  states,  having  an  area,  in- 
dudiof  the  FarSe  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  sea.  of  52.289  sq.  m.  and  a 
nidation  exclusive  of  the  colonies,  estimated  in  1897  at  2,256,000.  The  area  of  the 
crown  dependency  of  Iceland,  and  the  colonies  of  Greenland  and  the  West  Indies  is 
8t.6i4  fquarc  miles,  with  a  population  in  1890  of  114,229.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
soil  of  Denmark  is  productive.  The  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  and  the  qrf- 
ton  M  tcoure  is  largely  peasant  proprietorship.  The  importance  of  agriculture^  is 
•KWasing  and  recent  statistics  show  a  more  extensive  foreign  demand  for  native 
agricultural  products.  Islcvcrthcless,  Denmark  does  not  raise  sutbcietu  cereals  for 
nomc  consumption  and  imports  a  much  larger  qnantity  than  she  exports.  The  prin- 
apal  crops  raised  arc  oats,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Dairy 
nnaingisone  of  the  chief  occupations,  the  export  of  dairy  products  being  an  import 
'•"WWrceof  wealth.  Mineral  resources  are  not  extensive,  but  coal,  gjpsum  and  salt 
»e  mind.  The  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  has  retarded  the  development  of 
■nmincturcs. 

£ir>or'i  and  Imports.— The  chief  exports  are  T'orU,  butter,  eggs,  lard,  and  colonial 
JWds.  The  exportation  of  dairy  products  has  rccenlly  increased  to  an  enormous  ex- 
'fnt.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  export  trade,  the  leading  nations  to  which  1  )an;sh 
exports  were  sent  in  1896  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Great  Briuin,  Ger- 
gjjr,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  the  Danish  Colonies,  France,  and  the  United 
aBKcs,  and  of  these  Great  Britain's  share  was  by  far  the  largest.  In  that  year  the 
•«ding  nations  in  respect  to  imports  into  Denmark  were  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
'ance,  Germany.  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  United  States.  Holland, 
i^rancc  and  Belgium-  In  1896  Denmark  exported  to  Great  Britain  goods  to  the 
^^.<»84.ooo  kroner,  and  imported  from  Great  Britain  goods  to  the  valtie  of 
^•HjOOO  kroner,  both  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  same 
mrthe  value  of  the  exports  lo  Germany  was  ^7,842,000  kroner,  and  of  the  imports 

in?'^'^  kroner.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  Denmark  exported  to  the 
unitea  htatcs  eoods  to  the  value  of  $211,837  and  imported  from  the  United  States 
•i.r«*  *t  i.  $12,697,421.  As  an  illustration  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  export- 

«roo  ot  butter,  it  may  be  -stated  that  Denmark's  exports  of  butter  to  Great  Britain 
|?7^'7l"-  7?7;«90  in  1870,  to  i6.288.413  in  i89().  There  is  regular  stcam.ship  service 
"ic  Lnited  States,  steamers  running  from  Copenhagen  to  New  Orleans  and,  since 
inS'"  K •  'ft^*  Copenhagen  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  It  was  announced 
As*  more  complete  communications  would  be  afforded  by  different 
coerce  ^  ^  proniote  tiie  interchange  of  articles  of 

tYtZ'v!"'^  "'i''  C  '^pi-nditurcs.— The  revenue  for  1897  was  6SMS*336  kroner,  and  the 
^penaitures  6s,23S.594  kroner,  the  value  of  the  krone,  or  crown,  being  in  United 
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States  current  a6.8  cents.   The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditures  for  1897-98  weie 

66,847.101  and  64,734.189  kroner  respectively;  for  1898-99,  68,568,724,  and  68,430,032 
kroner  ropectivcly ;  and  for  1899-1900,  68,200,000  and  68,000,000  kroner  respectively. 
The  cstiniale  of  the  budget  for  i89fi-9  .showed  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  to  be,  in- 
direct  uxes,  direct  taxes,  and  the  interest  on  the  state  assets.   A  considerable  income 
each  year  is  derived  from  the  State  Lottery,   In  the  same  estimate  the  largest  item  ,31 
of  expenditure  was  for  the  improvement  of  state  property  and  reduction  of  the  debt,  *— . 
and  the  next  item  of  importance  was  tlie  Ministry  of  War.    Between  1880  and  1895  " 
the  debt  increased,  but  since  that  it  has  been  reduced,  being  in  1898,  ilt,S79i335> 

Army  and  Navy. — All  able-bodied  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two 
arc  liable  to  military  service  for  eight  years  in  the  regular  army  and  its  reserve,  and  ' ' 
for  eight  years  in  the  extra  reserve.  Important  changes  have  been  undertaken  since 
1894,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year  1910  Denmark  will  have  an  effective 
force  of  83,000  men,  but  according  to  the  figures  for  i8p7  the  strength  of  the  army 
on  a  peace  footing  was  751  officers  and  10.000  men,  and  on  a  war  footing.  1.352  offi- 
cers,  and  45,910  men,  and,  including  the  Citizens'  Corps  of  Copenhagen  and  Born-  . 
holm  Island,  the  total  war  strength  amounted  to  about  60,000  men.  The  Dant^ 
fleet  is  kept  up  for  purposes  of  cua'-t  defence  and  was  represented  in  1897  by  3  coast 
defence  armor  clads ;  11  cruisers  of  the  third  class  and  gun  vessels;  5  gun  boats,  and 
a  flotilla  of  J4  tnrpido  Imats. 

Labor  Interests. — A  law  providing  compensation  for  workingmen  in  case  of  acci- 
dent was  passed  in  1898  but  was  not  to  go  into  operation  until  January  i,  1899.  The 
injured  workingman  is  to  rcc<  i\  e  three-fifths  of  his  daily  earnings  beginning  at  the  : 
close  of  the  thirteenth  week  from  the  time  of  the  accident  and  lasting  so  long  as  the 
disablement  is  complete.  If  the  disablement  be  permanent  a  sum  equal  to  six  times 
his  yearly  wages  is  granted  to  him»and  in  case  of  death  the  burial  expenses  are  paid  i 
and  the  family  receives  four  times  the  yearly  wages  of  the  deceased. 

Political  Parties  and  History. — Danish  political  parlies  are  divided  on  the  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Lower  House  ot  Parliament.  The  Conservative  partv,  or 
Right,  hold  that  the  constitution  does  not  give  to  the  Lower  House,  or  Folketniog, 
the  control  in  matters  of  finance  and  taxation  or  the  right  to  decide  who  .shall  be  the 
ministers.  These  powers  and  rights  arc  claimed  for  the  Folketliing,  by  the  other 
party  known  as  the  Left,  which,  however,  is  divided  into  two  groups,  tfie  Radicals 
and  the  Moderates.  The  Left  favors  the  English  parliamentary  system  and  maintains 
that  the  Folkething  may  not  be  overruled  by  the  Landsthing,  or  Upper  House,  and 
the  King.  For  years  the  majority  in  the  Folkething  has  been  fighting  the  Upper 
House  on  this  issue.  After  the  election  of  1892  the  Moderate  Left  held  43  seats,  the  r 
Radical  Left  28.  and  the  Right  30  seats  in  the  Folkething.  This  was  a  falling  off  for 
the  Radical  Left,  which  in  the  previous  election  had  secured  39  seats.  It  was  now 
agreed  that  a  compromise  should  be  established,  the  majority  promising  to  confirm 
the  provisional  lavvs  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  ministry  and  the  ministry  promis- 
mg  to  resign.  This  agreement  was  carried  out  and  the  Estrup  ministry  retired  after 
holding  office  for  nineteen  years  (August  7,  1894).  The  new  Premier.  Baron  de 
Reedtz-Thott,  made  overtures  to  the  Radical  party.  A  series  of  somewhat  demo- 
cratic measures  were  introduced  and  there  was  a  gradual  leaning  toward  the  Agrarian 
element  m  the  Fplkething.  The  result  of  this  was  to  offend  the  Ctonscrvatives  and 
at  the  same  time  it  did  not  insure  Radical  and  Socialistic  support  because  the  measures 
of  the  government  did  not  go  far  enough  in  the  desired  direction.  In  the  meanwhile  in 
1895  the  Radicals  had  gained  a  large  number  of  seats  and  the  Conservative  minority 
was  further  reduced.  In  1807  a  conflict  arose  with  the  ministry  over  an  item  of  the 
budget  which  was  objectionable  to  some  of  the  Radicals  and  Socialists.  The  Conser- 
vatives remained  inactive  hoping  that  the  Radicals  would  overthrow  the  ministry,  but 
a  compromise  was  reached  in  regard  to  the  budget  and  the  Radicals  continued  to 
support  the  Premier.  The  Conservatives  now  steadily  opposed  the  government  and 
»n  the  spring  of  1897  the  Premier  retired.  The  new  minister  was  M.  Hoerring  whose 
affiliations  with  the  Agrarian  clement  were  not  so  marked  as  those  of  the  previous 
Premier.  The  elections  of  April,  1898,  showed  further  gains  for  the  Radicals  and 
losses  for  the  Conservatives.  The  returns  gave  63  Radicals.  23  Moderates,  12  So- 
cialists, and  15  Conservatives.  Thus  the  Radicals  had  an  absolute  majority  over  all 
others  in  the  Folkething.  But  the  Hoerring  ministry  did  not  resign,  continuing  to 
rely  for  its  support  on  the  Landsthing.  To  that  body  the  dections  of  September,  1898, 
retamed  43  Oanservatives  and  23  members  of  the  opposition. 

Among  the  other  important  events  of  the  vear  1898,  were  the  festivities  in  com- 
memoration of  the  events  of  1848;  the  meeting  of  the  Socialists'  congress  at  Odensee 
on  August  4 ;  and  the  death  of  Queen  Loui-e  of  Denmark  on  September  29,  followed 
by  her  interment  in  the  Roskilde  Cathedral  on  October  K.  the  funeral  being  attended 
Dy  a  number  of  royal  personages  including  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  the  King  of  Greece. 

DENSITY  OF  EABTH.  Sec  Phvmcs  (paragraph  Gravitation  Constant,  etc). 
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nBRHATOLOQXOAL  A8800IATI01I',   AMBBICAK,   organized    in  1876, 

to  promote  the  ^tmly  of  dermatology.  Membership  restricted  to  regular  gradu- 
ates in  medicine  wiio  have  practiced  5  years  in  the  specialty  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada.  Next  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  June.  1899.  President.  J.  K. 
Fordvcc,  M.  D. ;  Secretary,  Geo  T.  Jackson.  M.  D.,  14  E.  ,11st  St.,  New  York  City. 

DEBOULEDE,  Paul,  a  I  rcnch  poet  and  politician,  born  September  2,  1848,  was 
lircminent  in  the  year  1898  for  his  violence  as  a  member  of  the  .'\nti-Dreyfusards. 
He  was  the  organizer  and  chief  of  the  "Lea^e  of  Patriots,"  being  for  the  second  time 
dected  president  of  that  body  in  1895.  He  attacked  in  a  furious  speech  the  prime 
mniister  Rrisson  for  his  favorable  attitude  toward  the  revision  and  he  was  foremost 
in  the  hue  and  cr>'  raised  against  the  Jews  and  against  Zola.  See  Fr.\ni:e  (paragraphs 
on  History).  Among  his  recent  writings  may  be  mentioned:  Chants  du  paysan 
(1894);  Mcssire  d»  Gtusclin  (1895):  Foisies  Militaircs  (1896):  and  La  mort  de 
Hocke  (1897). 

DESAET,  William  Ulick  0"Co\nok  Cuffe,  Fourth  Earl  of,  died  September  15. 
18981.  He  was  born  in  London  July  10,  1845;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Bonn;  be- 
ame  page  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1862  lieutenant  in  the  Grenadier  Guards 

and  in  \%S  captain.  He  was  the  author  of  many  novels,  among  whicfi  arc  :  Kclvcr- 
da!,-:  Lord  and  Lady  Picadilly:  Children  of  Nature;  Love  and  Pride  on  an  Iceberg; 
//.      l  aw:  The  Raid  of  the  *'Detnmentat'  (1897). 

DESCHANEL,  Paul,  was  reeU  <-te<!  iit  rt!ianent  president  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Depuiic"  in  June,  1898.  He  was  boni  m  Brussels  in  1857,  his  father  being  an  exile 
from  France  at  that  tune.  He  was  educated  at  Saintc  Barbc  and  afterwards  at  the 
Lycte  Condorcet  and  in  1876  became  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  After 
hoI<lmg  several  minor  offices  he  stood  for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  but  was 
defeated  (1881).  Four  years  later  he  was  elected  as  a  Moderate  Republican,  At  the 
close  of  1891  he  visited  the  United  States  as  a  commissioner  of  France  to  study  the 
labor  problem  in  this  country,  and  with  this  object  in  view  conferred  with  the  prom- 
inent representatives  of  labor  and  investigated  the  different  systems  of  trades  unionsi. 
After  abotit  two  months  spent  in  trav«tn|r  tfiroughout  the  country  he  returned  to 
France,  having  stated  as  his  general  impression  that  the  .American  laboring  classes  were 
better  paid,  better  fed  and  as  a  rule  more  contented  with  their  lot  than  those  in 
France.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  his  career  has  been  marked  by  conservatism. 
His  oratonr  is  said  to  be  of  a  high  order  and  his  speeches  on  financial  questions  es- 
pecially effective. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EMBBYO.  Of  all  the  advances  made  during  1898 
in  our  knowledge  of  embryonic  develomnent,  that  made  in  Reptilian  embryology 
through  the  investigations  of  Professor  Dendy  on  the  New  Zealand  Tuatma  Lizard 

[Spheiwdoit)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important.  This  interesting  animal,  the  only 
living  repre  entativc  of  its  order  and  regarded  as  the  oldest  existing  type  of  reptile. 
IS  now  found  only  on  Stephen's  Island  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  at 
prt>«nt  protected  by  the  government  By  special  permission.  Professor  Dendy 
JKurcd  the  eggs,  the  collecting  of  whidi  is  forbidden  by  law.  They  are  laid  in  No- 
"tniber,  but  do  not  hatch  for  13  months,  the  embryos  passing  the  winter  in  a  <;tate 
MMbertjation.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  embryos  of  some  turtles,  which  have 
■eretofore  been  considered  the  only  vertebrate  embryos  having  this  peculiarity.  Be- 
fore hibernation  the  nostrils  of  the  embryo  become  plugged  up  with  a  growth  of 
cellular  tissue.  The  early  stages  of  development  are  strikmgly  like  the  corresponding 
stages  in  the  turtle,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  nicmhrancs  that  surround  the 
young  animal.  The  posterior  amniotic  canal,  leading  to  the  exterior  behind  the 
«nbr>o  ,^nd  previously  known  only  in  turtles,  is  present.  These  facts  seem  to  con- 
y^,  at  least  in  part,  the  views  of  certain  zoologists  that  this  curious  reptile  is  as 
nearly  related  to  the  turtles  as  it  is  to  the  lizards.  In  the  later  stages  of  develop- 
went,  the  young  animal  has  a  strongly  developed  pattern  of  longitudinal  and  trans- 
wrse  stnpcs.  which  disappears  before  hatching,  the  adult  being  usually  spotted. 
1  "•■i  IS  ail  interesting  oonfinnation  of  the  law  of  coloration  which  has  been  observed 
10  prevail  among  many  mammals  and  birds,  that  a  striped  condition  usually  pre- 
ades  a  spotted  or  plain  coloration. 

'"^^'"C'^ting  to  consider  that  as  in  1808  the  most  important  advance  in  our 
■wwiedge  of  development  comes  from  the  antipodes,  so  in  the  preceding  year  the 
important  contribution  to  embryology  was  bv  Professor  Hill  of  .Australia, 
the  presence  of  a  placenta  in  the  Marsupial.  Pcramelcs.    That  these  most 
^^portant  discoveries  and  additions  to  our  ktiowlcdge  should  come  from  workers 
KWgriphically  so  far  away  is  an  interesting  cnmnu  ntarv  on  the  advances  made  in  our 
owiedge  of  the  development  of  animals  since  Professor  Agassiz  gave  his  famous 
•^^^jrcs  on  Comparative  ISmbryohgy. 

%m  JnAT?*^'"^*  of  representatives  of  all  the  important  groups  of  animals  has  now 
wotleed  out  so  thoroughly  that  the  lelationship  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and 
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the  likenesses  between  the  embryos  uf  d.tTercnt  animals  are  modi  more  dearly  un- 
derslood  than  ever  before.  During  the  pa.st  t^ve  or  bix  years  the  science  ot  ■  Develop- 
mental Mechanics"  has  been  recognized  and  many  investigators  are  engaged  with 
its  Drobleins.    It  is  now  wdl  known  that  the  form  which  the  earhest  stages  of  devel- 
ODinent  take  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  yolk  in  the  egg;  those  m  which  the 
wioimt  of  yolk  is  comparatively  small  dividing  completely  m  the  hrst  stages,  while 
tliofie  with  a  great  deal  of  yolk  divide  only  superlicially.   The  three  layers  of  the 
embryo  now  known  as  cctodi-rm.  mesoderm  and  endoderm,  arise  differently  m  dii- 
ferent  groups  of  animals  and  their  origin  and  ultimate  fate  forms  one  of  the  fasci- 
nating problems  of  embryology.    As  a  rule-  we  can  say  the  ectoderm  gives  rise  to  the 
body-coverinR  and  nervous  system,  and  the  mesoderm  to  muscles,  and  the  circulatory 
system  and  internal  skeleton  when  these  are  present.   1  he  endoderm,  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  formed,  usually  arises  as  an  invagination  ol 
certain  larger  cells  at  one  pole  of  the  dividing  egg,  and  as  these  cells  become  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  more  numerous  small  cells  of  the  other  pole,  which  form  the 
ectoderm,  there  is  a  small  opening  or  pore  lefl»at  one  end  of  the  embryo,  known  as 
the  blastopore.    In  eggs  of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  etc.,  the  large  amount  of  yolk  pre- 
vents the  endosing  of  the  endoderm  cells  by  the  ectoderm  and  accordingly  no  true 
blastopore  is  formed.   But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pnmtUve  streak  (Agassizs 
"primitive  stripe")  or  at  least  one  end  of  it,  represents  all  that  remains  of  the  onguial 
blastopore.    At  any  rate  it  subscqucntlv  disappears  and  doe?  not  give  rise,  as  was 
once  supposed,  to  the  chorda  dorsalis  (notochord)  nor  do  its  edges  unite  to  form  a 
dosed  canal  which  is  soon  filled  with  a  iluid  from  whidi  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  subsequently  developed."    The  notochord  arises  some  time  after  the  primiUve 
streak  has  disappeared,  as  a  thickening  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  primitive  gut  and 
is  therefore  derived  from  the  endoderm.    The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  former]  from 
a  furrow  in  the  ectoderm,  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak,  which  gradually  smK^  into 
the  mesoderm  and  becomes  a  hollow  tube  of  ectoderm  entirely  cut  off  from  the  e.x 
terior.    Its  anterior  end  subsequently  enlarges  and  gives  rise  to  the  brain,  the  nrst 
appearance  of  which  is  in  the  divisions  of  swellings,  but  these  do  not  "correspond  to 
the  organs  of  sight,  hearing  and  smell."   The  most  anterior  of  them  subscquenUy 
gives  rise  to  the  cerebrum  and  the  optic  thalami,  the  middle  one  gives  rise  to  the 
optic  lobes,  and  from  the  posterior  arise  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  obloi^^ 
During  their  eariy  stages  the  cinbryos  of  vertebrates  resemble  each  other  closely  hut 
the  differences  between  them  arc  yet  so  wdl  marked  that  the  class  or  even  the  order 
to  which  they  belong  can  be  determined  very  early  in  life.   Unfortunatdy  spwe  docs 
not  permit  us  to  go  further  into  the  problems  of  development  or  tO  dlSCOSS  any  more 
of  the  advances  made  in  our  knowledge  during  the  past  year. 

BBWBT,  George,  Rear-Admiral.  U.  S.  N..  who  was  brought  into  especial  promi 
nence  bv  his  brilliant  victory  in  Manila  bay  on  May  i.  1898,  and  who  was  popaiarjy 
hdd  as  the  first  hero  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  was  by  no  means  unknown  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Manila,  for  he  had  a  most  honorable  record,  having  fought  witn 
great  bravery  under  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  Civil  War,  and  having  occupied  various 
positions  of  rank  and  responsibility  since  that  time.  Admiral  Dewey  is  of  old  tn* 
glish  stock  and  was  born  in  Montpelier,  X'crmont.  December  26,  1837.  His  father 
Doctor  Julius  Dewey  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  character,  kindly  and  religious. 
The  admiral  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of  his  strong  points  from  this  man  oi 
>vhom  he  has  said,  "Of  all  the  public  men  I  have  met  in  my  experiences  m  the  woria, 
my  father  stands  first  in  character."  . 

In  1825  Julius  Dewey  married  Miss  Mary  Pcrrin.  Four  children  were  bom. 
Charles,  Edward,  George,  and  Mary  As  a  boy  George  showed  a  great  love  tor 
outdoor  sports  and  activity  of  every  kind.  At  fifteeen  he  entered  the  Norwicn 
Militarv'  Academy,  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  and  two  years  later  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  '58.  The  class  entered  with  sixty-flve, 
fourteen  of  whom  recdved  diplomas,  Dewey  ranking  fifth.  Two  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  be  examined  for  a  commission;  his  standing  gained  at  this  p 
with  his  mark  .it  graduation,  gave  him  three  as  a  final  class  rating.  When  rot 
Sumter  was  fired  on.  Dewey  was  ordered  to  serve  as  first  lieutenant  on  tli<  MfSStS' 
sippi  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  which  fleet  in  February  1862.  came  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Farragut.  In  April  the  larger  vessels,  among  them  the  Mississippi f 
passed  up  the  river  with  the  purpose  of  running  the  batteries  of  St.  Philip  and  Jack- 
son  and  engaging  the  Confederate  fleet  which  lay  below  New  Orleans.  The  under- 
taking was  hazardous,  but  in  the  terrific  cannonading  that  ensued  young  Dewev  1  rc 


himself  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  bravery.  The  next  year  when  the  ^fisstsstppi 
was  stranded  nnd  lost  on  the  Port  Hudson  shoals,  though  the  shots  were  living  so 
thick  that  the  lu  at  was  struck  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  half  an  hour,  Lieutennni 
Dew^.  on  whom  devolved  the  task  of  getting  the  men  off  in  safety,  again  conducted 
himidl  witfi  that  firmness  and  ability  which  has  always  been  charactetistic  Of  tne 
man.  Years  afterward  Admiral  Farragnt  said  to  the  old  Doctor,  the  lieutenanra 
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father.  "Sir,  your  son  George  i>  a  vvortliy  and  brave  officer.  He  has  an  honorable 
record  and  some  day  will  make  his  own  mark.  "  In  December,  1864,  and  January, 
1B65,  Lieutenant  Dewey  .served  with  distinction  at  Fort  Fisher  on  the  Colorado, 
under  G)mmodore  Thatcher  and  Admiral  Porter.  Two  months  later  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant-commander.  During  the  first  two  years  after  the  war  he  served  with  the 
European  squadron;  in  iSfxS  he  was  attached  to  the  Naval  Acailoiny.  and  two  years 
hiter  received  his  first  command.  In  1875  he  was  made  commander.  After  serving 
on  the  Lig^t-housc  Board  and  as  commander  of  the  Juniata  in  the  Asiatic  squadron, 
he  was  advanced  in  1884  to  the  rank  of  captain,  having  in  command  the  Dolphin,  of 
the  "White  Squadron,"  and  the  next  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pensiuola.  the 
llagship  of  the  European  sfiundron.  After  1888  he  served  in  several  responsililc  posi- 
tions on  shore,  and  when  he  was  made  commodore  became  the  chief  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey.  At  the  beginniiig  of  1898  he  was  ordered  to  sea  again,  taking 
in  command  the  .Asiatic  sfpindron.  wfiich  was  destined  to  have  such  an  important 
part  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Upon  rLCLM\  ing  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila. Prc>i<lcnt  .McKinley  mimcdiately  made  Comniudore  Diwcy  an  acting  rear-ad- 
miral, and  Congress  unanimously  passed  a  joint  resolution  of  thanks,  and  a  bill 
increasing  by  one  the  number  o!  rear-admirals,  so  that  Commodore  Dewey  might  re- 
ceive immediate  promotion. 

The  a<iniiral  was  married  about  1867  to  Miss  Susy  Goodwin,  daughter  of  the  well 
known  •  ;-g}ii;:'.g  govcrDur"  (if  New  Hampshire.  His  wife  died  in  iSjj.  He  V.a> 
one  son,  George  Goodwin,  bom  in  1872.  See  Spamisu-American  War  (paragraph 
Battte  of  Mamla). 

DHOTTXHOBORTSI,  a  Rus^an  sect  termed  by  tlieir  Orthodox  fi How  . uuntry- 
nen,  "spirit  wrestlers,"  but  claiming  for  themselves  the  name  of  "L'niversal  Broth- 
Cfbciod  Christians."  Their  origin,  which  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
flbscnre,  but  is  attributed  by  some  to  Quaker  influence.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal God  and  in  their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  they  identify  the  memory,  the  reason 
and  the  will  with  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  respec- 
tively. They  are  communists,  but,  although  they  do  not  recognize  human  .authority 
as  binding,  they  have  not  shown  themselves  revolutionary  in  practice,  for  generally 
the>'  have  ofTcred  no  resistance  to  governmental  decrees  beyond  a  persistent  refusal 
to  take  up  arms.  With  them  the  family  tie  is  not  reganled  as  binding  e.xcepl  in  «o 
far  as  it  rests  upon  mutual  afTection.  Tlic  sect  has  been  subjected  to  per>eciiti<^iii  for 
^yeral  centuries.  In  1799  the  Czar  issued  a  decree  directing  their  banishment  to 
Siberia  for  life  and  15,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  transported  in  consequencSb 
In  i860  nearly  an  equal  number  of  these  exiles  returned  to  Russia.  At  last  they 
sought  permission  to  emigrate  and  obtained  it  on  condition  that  they  should  do  so 
vithin  two  years  and  at  their  own  expense.  The  interest  of  philanthropic  persons  in 
other  countries  was  enlisted  by  Count  Tolstoi,  and  in  ^gland  some  practical  efforts 
were  made  on  their  behalf,  resulting  in  the  transplanting  of  about  1,100  of  them  as  a 
colony  in  Cyprus.  Recently  people  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  have  shown 
an  interest  in  their  cause.  The  Canadian  government  has  consented  to  the  settle- 
ment of  numbers  of  them  in  western  Canada.  In  the  United  States  a  committee  was 
iormed  in  1898  to  aid  them  in  emigrating. 

'^'^^^''9^®'  P^or  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  2,769,423  carats,  or  1254.3  lbs. 
avo:rdupois,  or  about  ^  of  a  ton  of  diamonds  were  produced  by  the  De  Beers  Coti- 
iolidated  Mines.  Ltd.,  of  South  Africa.  This  required  washing  of  4,409,030  tons 
of  diamond  bearing  rock.  The  following  figures  apply  to  the  same  company  and 
«xtend  to  June  30,  1897: 

Number  of  loads  (16  cwt.)  of  blue  ground  hoisted   2.SIS.880 

Mmber  of  loads  ( 16  cwt.)  of  blue  ground  washed   3.011,288 

^umber  of  carats  of  diamonds  recovered   2.769,433 

ruiiaed  by  sale  of  diamonds   £3.722.099  $18,610,495 

Ntnnberof  carats  per  load  o£  blue  ground   0.92 

Amount  reali/eil  per  carat  SOld   $6.45 

Amount  realized  per  load   !;S.93 

Ust  of  production  per  load   !  ii.77 

rrofit  per  load   $4.16 

to^ij*/:'"'^  of  1897  the  total  weight  of  diamonds  exported  from  South  Africa 
wceeded  63.000.000  carats  (i2j^  tons),  valued  at  about  £87,000,000.  or  $435,000,000. 

A  new  district  has  been  discovered  m  the  Transvaal,  thirty  kilometres  east  of 

51°"^:      480  kikmietres  from  the  Kimberley  Mines, 
a  fu  rt  .f*P*'''"'*»*8  tend  to  show  that  diamonds  may  be  produced  by  bringmg 

iu«Q  Silicate  mineral  in  contact  with  carbon,  and  as  the  African  liianionds  are 
wnna  in  igneous  rocks,  which  cut  carbonaceous  shale,  they  may  have  been  formed  in 
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DIAIIB.H(EA.   Sec  Public  Health.  C 
DIET  AND  FOOD.    Haig,  of  London,  has  published  a  small  brochure  during  the 
year,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  phybiology  of  albumen  and  urea,  in  llic  line  of  his  first  i  | 

work  on  uric  acid  in  the  causation  of  disease.   He  considers  the  ignorance  of  people  • 
in  regard  to  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  foods  as  accountable  for  nrach  dis-        > ' 
case.    He  alludes  to  the  error  fif  carrying  the  diet  of  youth  into  middle  life,  or  the  >' 
diet  for  an  active,  out-door  life  into  a  liie  of  sedentary  oiBce  work.   The  first  cs-  |- 
sential  of  nutrition  is  the  supply  to  the  blood  of  albumen,  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
replace  that  transformed  into  urea  in  the  production  of  force.    Exercise  increases 
the  production  of  urea.    With  the  fall  in  the  quantity  of  urea  there  is  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  strength  and  power  of  endurance,  that  is,  of  force  production.  The 
excretion  of  urea  is  the  measure  of  the  force  available;  its  falls  and  rises  accurately 
register  the  conditions  of  the  nutrition,  strength  and  endurance  of  the  body.  Haig  i- 
has  tested  on  him-clf  and  others  the  urea-producing  power  of  milk,  cheese  and  j  • 

sugar,  iinding  that  the  earliest  results  came  from  milk,  the  slowest  from  sugar,  and 
tiat  the  rise  in  urea  from  sugar  was  due  to  the  rise  of  acidity  preceding  it  sugar  ' 
nwes  its  bad  reputation  as  a  producer  of  gout,  Haig  says,  to  its  effects  on  acidity 
and  ilie  solubility  of  uric  acid,  if  viric  ;u  id  supplies  are  kept  low,  and  the  supply  of 
fresh  Vegetables  and  fruits  is  good,  >ugar  can  do  no  harm.  The  trouble  with  it  has  |;. 
arisen  trom  associating  it  with  animal  tiesh.  Ingestion  of  dilute  acetic  acid  caused  a 
rise  in  acidity  and  in  urea,  because  it  clears  the  olood  of  uric  acid  which  probably  in 
colloidal  form  is  obstructing  the  peripheral  capillary  circulation  and  preventing  both  1  ■ 

the  ready  access  of  the  blood  albumens  to  the  tissues  and  the  removal  of  waste  pro- 
ducts  from  these.  Fatigue  Haig  considers  due  to  a  general  dearth  of  albumens  in 
the  blood  and  a  condition  in  the  blond  which  leads  to  its  defective  circulation  through 
the  tissues,  so  that  tliough  the  blood  contains  albumens  the  tissues  cannot  readily 
extract  them,  and  also  the  tissues  become  laden  with  waste  products.  Meat-eaters, 
Mr  ho  also  use  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  stimulants  suffer  early  from  fatigue;  while  those 
who  get  their  albumens  from  milk,  cheese  and  vegetables,  and  use  lemons,  show  great 
endurance.  The  latter  class  suffer,  a!^-o,  less  shock  after  injury,  with  less  liability 
to  fatal  results.  The  available  foods,  free  from  uric  acid,  are  the  followmg:  (l) 
Milk  and  milk  products,  as  cheese.  (2)  The  pulses,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils  and 
dhoU.  (3)  Bread  stuffs,  cereal  foods  ,-ind  glutens.  (4)  Nuts  and  nut  foods.  (5) 
Garden  vegetables,  as  potatoes.  (6)  Garden  fruits,  as  apples.  (7)  Dried  and  foreign 
fruits.  For  a  man  weighing  14D  lbs.  Haig  proposes  a  daUy  allowance  u  follows: 

10  oz.  of  bread,  8  per  cent,  of  albumens  .'   340  grains 

2  oz  of  oatmeal,  12  per  cent,  of  albumen-,   104  grains 

2  pints  of  milk,  3  per  cent,  of  albumens   525  grains 

2  oz.  of  clii  t -,e,  33  per  cent,  of  albumens   281  grains 

I  02.  of  pulses,  22  per  cent,  of  albumens  ,   94  grains 

Fruits,  nuts  and  vegetables,  about  1/2  xo  2  per  cent,  albumens   lao  grains 

Total,  1,470  grs.  of  albumens  daily,  which  will  produce  490  grs.  of  urea  per  day  when 
completely  digested  and  metabolized.    See  Sucar  as  a  Food. 

DINOLEY,  Nelson,  Jr..  mcmljer  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  second  district  of  Maine,  leader  of  the  Republicans,  and  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High 
Commission,  which  was  created  in  May,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Durham,  Andros- 
coggin county,  Maine,  February  15.  1832:  entered  Watcrvillc  College  (now  Cblby 
University)  in  1851.  hut  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1855.  Though  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  dui  not  practice  law.  but  in  1856  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Lewiston  Journal  a  weekly,  which  in  1861  became  a  daily.  This  paper,  with  which 
he  always  maintained  some  connection,  has  been  constant  in  its  support  of  Repub- 
lican principles.  Mr.  Dingley  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives 
in  1862-65,  1868,  and  1873,  being  speaker  1863-64;  he  was  Governor  of  Maine  for  the 
two  terms  1874  and  1875  and  declined  renomination ;  and  in  1876  was  a  delegate  to 
tlie  nauonal  Republican  convention.  On  September  12,  1881,  he  was  chosen  at  a 
^?*\jirlr  ^.'^  ^"  ^"^^  vacancy  in  the  Fortv-Seventh  Congress  made  bv  the  election 

ot  William  P.  Frye  to  the  United  States  Senate;  he  was  reelected  as  representative 
at  large  to  the  next  Congress,  and  was  returned  successively  to  the  Forty-Ninth-- 
tmy-titth  U)ngresses.  Since  his  f^rst  speech  in  Congress,  which  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  protection  to  American  shipping,  he  has  favored  legislation  for  the  develop- 
ment ot  American  shipptn^  and  fisheries.  He  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  Mc- 
Kin^y  LirifF  law  of  1890,  opposed  the  Wilson  law  of  1894.  and  framed  the  present 
unff  schedule  which  became  a  law  In  1897.  It  was  upon  his  initiative  that  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  in  the  Treasury  Department  was  organized.  In  1874 
2S«I!iI**^M  ^''l^'i^gree  of  LL.  D.  from'  Bates  College,  and  in  1894  irom  Dart- 
mouth.   Mr.  DmgTey  was  always  popular  with  his  constituents  and  his  party 
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and  was  recognized  by  all  as  an  able  and  conscientious  member  of  Congress  On 
June  II.  i8s7.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Salome  McKenny.  They  had  six  chiidren. 
of  whom  five  are  livmg. 

DDHTHBBIA.  The  control  of  diphtheria,  w  hich  has  been  epidemic  in  this  coun- 
try since  1857,  IS  largely  due  to  the  early  treatment  of  the  disease  with  antitoxin  to- 
gether with  systematic  isolation  of  cases.  While  occasional  clinicians  of  experience 
and  ability  are  found  who  actively  ant^nize  the  theory  of  and  deny  the  good  results 
daimcd  for  the  use  of  antitoxin,  the  great  and  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in  its 
favor  continues  to  increase  year  by  year.    The  diphtheria  committee  of  the  CliniciU 
Society  of  London  in  its  report  for  1898  publishes  the  following  remitts  ofinqairy  into 
6j3  genuine  cases  of  diphtheria:  The  total  mortality  in  these  cases  was  19.5  per 
cent.,  as  oppo      to  29.6  per  cent,  in  the  non-antitoxtn  control  series,  compiled  be- 
fore the  uuruduction  of  antitoxin.    In  the  tracheotomy  cases  the  mortality  amounted 
to  36  per  cent.,  as  opposed  to  71.6  per  cent,  in  ilie  non-antitoxin  series.  Buchwald, 
of  Munich,  reports  5772  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  cases  treated  without  antitoxin.  28.03 
per  cent,  of  those  treated  with  antitoxin.    Krdnlcin.  of  Ziirich,  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress of  German  Surgeons  in  April,  1898,  upon  1,773  cases  of  diphtheria  observed  in 
the  clinical  hospitals  of  the  Un  ivcrsity  from  1881  to  i897'    The  mortality  in  the  pre- 
antitoxin  period  was  39.9  per  cent,  as  against  12.5  per  cent,  in  .the  antitoxin  period. 
In  the  operation  cases  (  including  both  tracheotomy  and  intabation  cases),  the  mor- 
tality was  66.1  per  cent,  under  the  old  ref;ime,  and  35.6  per  cent,  with  antitoxin.  In 
the  cases  not  operated  upon  the  mortalityin  the  pre-antitoxin  period  was  14.2  per  cent. 
Igaiast  5.6  per  cent  under  antitoxin.    In  all  the  437  cases  occurring  in  the  antitoxin 
penod  the  Klebs-Loilkr  bacillus  was  demonstrated.  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  ITwch- 
ticth  Century  Practice),  sums  up  the  facts  proved  by  Kronlein's  statistics  as  fol- 
lows: While  the  morbidity  of  the  whole  district  (city  and  country)  remained  un- 
altered m  the  antitoxni  period,  the  mortality  decreased  considerably,  and  pntKipally 
m  the  first  years  of  life.    While  previously  to  the  institution  of  the  antitoxin  ireat- 
incnt  one-half  of  all  the  cases  demanded  operation,  this  percentage  had  fallen  to  23  I 
per  cent,  since  that  time.   H.  M.  Biggs,  of  New  York,  concludes  from  extensive  «e- 
perience  and  many^  researches  made  as  pathologist  for  the  Health  Department,  that 
since  the  introductton  of  antitoxin  treatment  the  mortality  of  diphtheria  is  reduced  to 
one-half,  its  course  is  shorter  and  milder;  an  injection  made  within  the  first  two  days 
reduces  the  mortality  to  5  per  cent. ;  the  earlier  it  is  made  the  better  the  result 
i»mall  quantities  of  concentrated  serum  are  tolerated  by  the  very  youngest  babies. 

-rL"**'  *  specific  it  is  certainly  the  best  remedy  in  our  possession  against 
dipUliena.  The  genome  (that  is,  uncomplicated  bacillary)  cases  are  more  amenable 
to  Its  favorable  influence  than  mixed  infections.  It  has  no  secondary  effects  on  heart, 
kidneys  or  nerves.  Heart  failure  and  paralysis  whenever  observed  are  caused  by 
Oiphtheria  not  by  antitoxin. 

Klebs  reported  in  18^  his  discovery  of  the  bacillus  which  causes  diphtheria,  and  in 
uie  succeeding  year  Loffler  published  the  results  of  extensive  investigations  of  the 
suDjec'  Roiix  and  Yersm  added  proof  to  the  dependence  of  diphtheria  on  this  badl- 
m.  and  t lie  names  of  the  first  discoveries  have  been  given  to  the  causative  micro- 
organism. The  K]ebs-L5ffler  bacillus  is  an  aerobe,  non-motile  and  non-liquefying, 
anoooes  not  form  spores.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  rods,  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
rneraiiy  swollen  at  the  ends,  or  swollen  in  the  middle  portion  and  pointed  at  the 
Hinifik  ■  '^'"^7  °'' P^'"'  ^"^  v*^"^  infrequently  in  chains  of  three  or  four.  The 
a  phiheria  toxin  has  been  isolated  by  Roux,  Yersin,  Brieger,  Fraenkel  and  others,  by 
nn.  t^^^Li™'^  ^V?^  poredain  from  cultures  of  the  living  bacilli.  While  it  has 
»wye^^  analyzed,  it  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  poison^  r,f  certain 

yrawnons  serpents.  Fraenkel.  Behring,  Wernicke,  Aronson.  Roux  and  others  have 
■njcceeded  m  r*  ndenng  animals  immui»  to  diphtheria  by  the  use  of  inoculations  of 
\v  V  7  ^o"'<^what  attenuated  cultures  or  of  diphtheria  toxin.  W.  H.  Park,  of 
K?  • '  ?r'  ^*  Important  and  valuable  results  are  those  which  have 
BCM  Obtained  by  Behnng.  in  conjunction  with  others,  who  showed  that  the  blood  of 
ronnone  animals  contains  a  substance  which  neutralizes  the  diphtheria  toxin.  The 
fonnTi''""^  persons  who  have  recovered  from  diphtheria  has  also  Ixien 
be"i„  •  P°f«ss  this  protective  property,  which  it  acquires  about  a  wedc  after  the 
for  tki!"^  disease,  and  loses  again  in  a  few  months."  To  obtain  antitoxin 

'Jinerapeutic  purposes,  strong  toxin  obtained  from  virulent  cultures  of  the  Klebs- 
*«mer  Dacillus  are  injected  into  young  and  healthy  horses.  At  the  end  of  two 
drnJn  V  increasinBT  doses  of  the  toxin  have  been  gi%'en,  blood  is 

antitoY-  ^®"**  antitoxin.    Those  having  sufficiently  strong 

xtaoAiSl^^  retamed  and  the  process  of  inoculating  and  of  withdrawing  scrum  is 
oSri;  years,  allowing  3  months  each  year  as  an  interval  of  freedom  from  in- 
^^""""^  obtained  is  sterilized  by  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid  by 
DttLl^irrfP^'^V^i  ^^^^  considers  the  addition  of  any  antiseptic  as  not  only  un- 
necessary but  probably  inadvisable.  The  antitoxic  serum  is  UMff  faypodermically  as 
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early  as  a  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  has  been  made,  in  dosage  of  from  600  to  a.000  itiih&  = 

A  unit  IS  equivalent  to  1  c  c    i   normal  serum."    Normal  seram  is  the  Mood  senim 

ot  an  immunized  anmial  whicli  was  niade  so  efficacious  that  o.   i  c.  c.  antagonizes        '  ' 

ten  times  the  mmfmum  of  diphthina  poison  fatal  to  a  guinea  pig,  weighine  100  sm. 

or  about  10  ounces  (Jacobi).    hi  tlie  preparation  of  this  article  free  use  has  hta        ■  - 

made  of  the  essays  in  f  wentieth  Century  Fractice,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  See  Puauc  r'^ 

HEALTH  and  Serum  Therapy.  j:- 

.Ji^^^^rf  °  u  ^  ^'>^»'on     Baptists,  also  known  as  the  Campbellites.  : 

and  as  the  Lhiirch  of  Christ.    I  hey  are  composed  principally  nf  rural  people  but 
they  are  now  increasing  in  the  cities.    There  are  (1898),  5,9^2  ministers,  10,088  l-~ 
churches,  and  1,085.615  members.   In  1898  they  had  42  State  and  district  missionary 
societies,  and  thejr  inaugurated  a  system  of  city  evangelization  and  collected  and  ex 
penned  ;?5of>.454  m  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad.    The  three  missioiury 
societies  of  t!ie  church,  the  .Jimerican  Clirist-an  Missionary  Society,  the  Christian 
vv  Oman  s  Board  ot  Missions,  and  tiie  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  sup-  h- 
ported  mission  workers  in  the  West  Indies/lndla.  and  in  Mexico^  besides  in  t&e 
United  States.    This  denomination  has  646  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS.    See  Botany.  ' 

DISESTABLISHMENT.    See  England,  ChurCH  Of.  : 

DISINFECTION.    Sec  Formaloeih de. 

BZSFENSABT  ABUSE.  The  want  of  unanimity  among  physicians  in  UmitillS 
J)Li^^!I!f*Tf  ^"^  increases.   In  all  the  lar^  dties 

wnere  medical  colleges  exist  the  number  of  well-to-do  people  who  seek  free  medical 
am  increases.  The  blame  appears  to  lie  at  the  doors  of  the  trustees  and  superin- 
temlents  of  the  clinics  and  of  the  physicians  who  practice  in  the  clinics.  The  college 
aia1\11  estfl>"shed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  material  with  which  to  illustrate  the 
didactic  lectures  delivered  by  the  professors,  and  with  which  to  teach  medical  stu 
aents  amH  aranccs  and  cotulitions  of  disease.  To  give  free  medical  advice  to  the  poor 
IS  generally  a  secondary  consideration.  The  applicant  for  free  treatment  at  a  college 
Clin  .,  or  at  a  disperisary  where  the  attending  physician  is  allowed  to  teach  private 
ifrii.^-^  V*  ■    '""^^'■•'^'^•^  patients,  is  quite  as  often  admitted  in  '. 

n!!rJ^  if;  u  questioned  about  his  ability  to  pay  a  fair  fee  to  a  physician  practising 
near  his  home.  If  the  question  is  asked  him.  he  is  not  always  truthful.  It  is  a  mat- 
Im  I  f  r*^'"'"""  occurrence  for  patients  to  wear  old  clothing  and  give  fictitious  names 
ahlL  v^'^iff  J"^^^^^*  '"  ^^*r,}^  «ve  paying  a  physician  the  fees  they  are  abundantly 
fnwnl  th?  Pa  lenls  w,Il  spend  in  railroad  fares  from  adjacent  or  even  distant 
ffeTmont  -^T^i,  """^       *°  ^^^'^  phvsicians  at  home,  and  then  ask  free 

Snmr    Ln.c  h  °f  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^a^ous  Or  morc  competent. 

Alii,      ^^"^  ^''V  ^'"'^'^      ^--^^^      dispensaries  and  ask  gratuitous 

ten'  c«5«?^lfo?    1  f  «f  considerable  size  to  pay  the  small  fee  (generally 

nfvsSn.  .hhT  When  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  of  the  College  of 

C!fv  «  Irt  ^"'■^'^'i"^'  medical  department  of  Columbia  University,  in  New  York 
Obaritv  Ora.m^T^"  Q  all  cases  applying  for  treatment  were  investigated  by  the 
SS  of  tbf  ^/f.  °^  ^'J^*  ^''j:.-   'T'"^  Society  discovered  that  about  one- 

t?oolc  aDolvinc.  ""d;fserving.    Carelessness  in  investigating  the  status  of 

Stractina^i^HifAr^nL  V'*"  *?  f^**"  numbers  at  the  end  of  tlie  y?ar.  the  hope  of 
In  atteS5»t  li  f^^^^  "^1  "    '-^^'^  cases  of  disease  and 

JhLre  S  ^rnnoH?  * '^"^  ™e  of  the  charitable  funds  of  the  community-thc 
t£  di.nenfaJ^  ?hrr"^TJ°/^^  work  done-<ombine  to  create,  foster  and  increase 
the  d  Sc-nsa5^  .h«L  n  available  statistics  in  New  York  State,  in  winch 

Sute  BMrd^f^feSL°^^^  flourishes  most  extensively  are  those  collected  by  the 
Ttey  a«  i^Slo^s'f^^^^^^^^^  ^  -«^«»  «ties  in  that  itate. 

Number  of  Per  Cent,  of   Number  of 

New  York  Patients.  Population.  Prescriptioas. 

Brooklyn..'.'.". 1,077.  MO  71  1,699.468 

Buffalo   252.605  31.3  455.940 

Rodiester   sA  32  509 

Albany...  .    «4;6  1.8  6698 

Syracuse..... V.V.V   20,345  21.4  i7  939 

Troy     8.796  9.9  6,116 

  715  1.2  716 

^^i%^l7om,:tllZ^'^.^  percentage  of  population  are  misleading,  be- 
j  psoents  come  from  a  distance  to  be  treated  at  the  free  dispensaries  of  aU 
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laige  cities.  Patients  have  come,  for  example,  to  make  application  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Oinic.  in  New  York  City,  from  towns  on  Long  Island,  in  the  Hudson  River  Vdley, 

in  New  Jersey,  in  Connecticut  and  even  in  Vermont. 

The  physicians  who  serve  in  the  clinics  and  dispensaries  receive  no  salaries  and 
no  tecs  of  any  kind.  Their  return  comes,  if  it  coniL';  at  ail.  from  the  clinical  experi- 
ence afforded  and  the  prestige  attached  to  membership  in  the  medical  staff  of  a  per- 
il^ famous  institution.  Their  colleagues,  to  whose  offices  the  well-to-do  patients 
ought  to  go,  are  defrauded  out  of  their  natural  incnmo.  and  these  pattt-nts  are  demor- 
alized and  allowed  to  take  the  first  step  toward  pauperization.  Of  laic  years  some 
bill  calculated  to  control  the  dispensary  abuse  has  been  introduced  annually  into  the 
State  Legislature  as  soon  as  the  annual  meeting  has  occurred.  Most  of  the  bills  die 
k  committee.  In  March,  i8g8,  the  New  York  State  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Heahh  reported  favorably  a  dispensary  bill  for  New  York  City,  after  a  long  and 
Stormy  argument.  Dr.  E.  Eliot  Harris,  of  Xiw  York,  thus  sums  up  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  this  bill : 

"This  bill  is  designed  to  restore  to  the  poor  people  an  absolute  monopoly  of  what 
bdongs  to  them  alone  by  virtue  of  the  prime  purpose  for  which  all  dispensaries  are 

ile'igned,  and  prevent  any  further  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  poor  by 
those  who  have  no  right  so  to  encroach.  Every  dispensary  is  supported  by  private 
donations  and  bequests,  or  by  public  appropriations,  or  by  both,  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  the  use  of  those  institutions  by  any  but  the  poor  is  an  abuse  of 
medical  charity,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  institution,  or  else  a  misapplication  by  the  in- 
stitution of  private  funds  held  in  trust  by  it  for  a  specific  purpose,  or  public  funds 
appropriated  for  a  specific  purpose,  or  boih.  This  bill  is  designed  to  relieve  the  poor 
of  the  annoyance  and  inconirenience  constantly  complained  or,  they  being  compelled 
to  wait  in  these  dispouarfes  ttnttt  wdl-to-do  patrons  are  cared  for.  If  this  bill  is  not 
passed,  you  will  iind  that  within  one  decade  the  charitably  disposed,  influenced  by 
til?  ;>ro;on;  condition  of  acknowledged  misuse  of  legacies  and  bequests,  will  turn 
their  charitable  in.stincts  in  some  other  direction.  Then  what  will  become  of  the 
increased  number  of  poor  in  the  greatly  increased  pojpulation  that  will  then  exist? 
.^1  dispensaries  have  taxes  remitted  and  participate  in  the  charitable  funds  of  the 
conununity  in  i)roportion  to  work  done,  and  their  sworn  statements  to  the  Board  of 
Charities  demonstrate  that  the  charitable  work  done  in  the  dispensaries  of  New  York 
City  equals  50  per  cent,  of  the  population,  showing  the  necessity  for  State  control 
of  the  methods  of  bookkeeping  in  the  matter  of  the  investment  of  such  funds  as 
come  into  their  hands,  and  the  mstitution  of  a  proper  system  of  registering  the  cases 
treated.  The  bill  provides  that  rules  and  regulations  whidi  will  include  a  system  of 
iiwrftkccping.  and  the  registering  of  all  cases  treated  shall  be  made  by  the  State  Board 
w  Charities."  The  bill  did  not  become  a  law. 

UUruBION  TOBHITLA.   Sec  Phvsics  (paragraph  Interpolation  Formula  for 

Prismatic  Spectrum). 

DISTILLING  SHIPS  lo  produce  fresh  water  for  the  boilers  of  the  United 
Statel  naval  vessels  engaged  in  blockading  the  Cuban  ports  during  the  war  with 
gain,  and  at  Manila,  were  found  to  be  necessary,  and  two  vessels  were  purchased 

the  government  and  equipped  for  this  work.  These  were  the  Iris  and  Rainbow. 
"Ojhwere  iron  vessels  about  3to  feet  long,  38J4  feet  beam,  and  27  feet  depth  of  hold, 
•an  speeds  of  from  10  to  12  knots,  and  capacity  of  about  2,500  ton";.  The  Iris  was 
•VWpped  with  a  form  of  boiler  known  as  an  evaporator,  the  total  capacity  nf  the  12 
<vaporator«  being  60.000  gallons  per  day,  or  two  pounds  of  fresh  water  per  pound 
"f  .^""""cd.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  were  17  large  storage  tanks,  capable 
01  holding  83.000  gallons  of  fresh  watef.  and  in  the  rear  were  16  similar  tanks  with 
*«pacity  of  95,000  gallons,  or  a  total  of  178.000  gallons.  The  process  is  to  pump  sea 
•«er  into  the  evaporators,  where  it  is  heated  and  slowly  turned  into  steam.  It  then 
Pa'^«5  to  the  condenser  and  is  turned  into  water.  From  the  condensers  it  flows  to 
tne  storage  tanks.  The  cost  of  fresh  water  obtained  in  this  way  avenged  about  18 
«^  per  ton,  against  70  cents  per  ton  for  fresh  water  conveyed  in  lighters  and  tank 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS.  Our  knowledge  of  animal  distribution  has 
■wmcfeased  along  many  different  linc«;  during  the  year  1808.  but  the  most  impor- 

«lt  contribution  to  that  knowledfie  has  tnidoiiUtcdly  been  tlu  publication  of  Mr.  J. 
,;,„,  ,  investigations  into  the  fauna  of  the  great  Central  .African  lakes,  par- 

'■ui  ariy  langanyika.  Although  Mr.  Moore  set  out  in  1895,  it  is  only  during  the 
EniiflLi?**  Ibc  material  collected  has  been  worked  over,  and  the  results  have 
mteresting  beyond  expectation.  The  discovery  of  jelly-fish  in  TauRanyika 
uarti/t*"  ^^'"'^  ^"  indication  of  a  peculiar  fauna  in  that  lake,  re^cniMiiiK  in  some 
that  c  I"  ■  ^^^^^  °*  ^«  ocean.  Mr.  Moore's  collections  show  beyond  question 
•'Wnw  ^  l^^l^  0"*f  exists  but  is  quite  extensive,  and  he  has  designated  it  as 
'»^oimnic.    To  quote  his  own  words:  "The  fauna  of  Lake  Tanganyika  is  to 
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l«  r^rdt^  as  a  double  series,  one-half  consisting  of  forms  which  are  found  eveiy-  \z 
be  ^J^^  f?esh  waters  the  other  of  what  we  may  call  halohmmc  organisms. 

which  arJ  fcS  nowheJ^^ilse  hf ?he  world,  at  least  so  far  as  is  at  present  known  " 
T  e  stSdv  S  1  c  molhiscs  collected  has  shown  that  these  ha^ohmnic  forms  not  onbr  . 
combiie  in  each  spec.es  the  characters  of  several  marine  species,  thus  stendmg  in  le-        ,  , 
?^;lS  *V?fc#Jn  as  "ancestral  types,"  but  that  they  also  closely  resemble  the  fossil         ,  ; 
W^,  Som^K  old  hfra^  The  hshes  collected  were  practiaUly  .all  new  |, 

is  a   only  four  forms  were  previously  known  from  the  lake,   The  unmense  , 
fcSSJtonce  of  these  discoveries  and  their  bearing  on  the  geological  In.tory  of  Ccntrd 
A^S^nd  the  origin  of  the  lakes  of  that  region  is  obvious  at  a  glance    Owing  to  . 
rtic  lack  Sf  p?oper  fquipment  and  facilities  for  work  only  a  small  part  of  Tanganyika  j 
IThs  explored  about  1  so  miles  of  the  shore  line  of  a  lake  350  miles  long.    Moreover  - 
U.e  like  iS  very  deep,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  steamer,  no  dredging  a  a  d^h  |, 
rrf  ftviMT  f  «»  foet  was  oracticable.   As  the  most  nteresting  forms  were  collected  at 
ttrrptll^H  i^TroTabl? M  interesting  -"Its  wjl  follow ^^^^^^^  ' 

of  the  bottom  of  the  lake.    Nothing  .s  known  at  present  of  the 

directly  north  of  Tanganyika.  Albert  Edward  and  M)cr    ^y^''  f;2''so  SS^  ' 
Nyanza  and  Lake  NyaTsa  apparcnUy  lack  entirely  any  halohmmc  ^a""'^- .  : 
interest  has  been  aroised  in  'England  by  the  results  of  Mr.      ore  s  work  that  a  com 
Tnittee  has  been  selected  to  arrange  for  another  and  thoroughly  ff'^^f'^^'T 
Which  will  explore  Tanganyika  as  completely  as  possible  and  also  Mdeavor  to^ 
teS^me  infbrmation  Regarding  the  fauna  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  Albert 

^Th"e  possibilities  which  lie  in  such  an  expedition  will  be  best  J^f^'J^^tnow^^ 
familiar  with  the  additions  which  the  Challcugcr  expedition  "^^d^^,/"  iS 
of  the  fauna  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean    One       t'^^  <:onsequences  o  the  ^ 
mense  additions  to  our  knowledge  made  by  the  publication  ,?«  tj«  '^''^'J^ 
suits  uf  that  expedition  was  the  theory  of  a  "Bipolar  fauna,    for  wh":h  b^JJ  a 
Murray  has  stood  sponsor.    The  supporters  of  this  theory  hold  f  t"?/^^^^^ 
Striking  similarity  between  the  fauna  of  the.  Arctic,  and  that  ^^J^^'.  t  elaU^es  oS& 
and  that  many  marine  animals  of  one  frigid  zone        their  nearest  rel^^^^^^ 
at  the  opposite  pole.    During  tlic  past  year  this  theory  has  ^^J^^JL^^ 
ProfessSrOrtm^ann  of  Princeton,  who  holds  that  such 

and  arc  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  distribution  of  forms  northward  or  somnware 

as  the  case  may  be  along  the  coast  lines  of  the  ?reat  fO"^'"^"^^-^f ;  J^^^^i^  ^ 
Antarc-tu-  species  almost  always  find  nearer  relatives  than  those  of  ^'^^  Arctic  sea^ 
He  has  himself  shown  this  to  be  so  among  crustaceans,  and  '^%;i"f ".r;"^^^^ 
recent  monograph  on  Antarctic  Holothurians  as  supporting  him    I^^'^^^^; ^i- 
irorc  light  is  needed,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  therefore  to  record  that  a  ^.^P'^^ 
tion  conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Challenger,  with  a      '  P^g* 
of  scientific  investigators  and  instruments  is  even  now  at  sea.  exploring  the  At  an  , 
Antarctic,  and  Indian  oceans.   One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  dredgin^^ 
bearing  on  the  distribution  of  animals  has  been  the  remarkable  aPpearajce  01  jn 
TiU  r,.h  (Lophatilus)  off  the  northern  New  England  coast,  d'scovered  by  the  unuc 
States  Fish  Commission  boat,  Grampus,  in  August.    This  curious  fish  "^^^ll  .  j 
covered  and  described  in  1879.   From  1882  to  1892  not  a  speamen  was  capturea.  ou^ 
in  the  latter  yeac  eight  specimens  were  taken,  and  a  few  more  were  caught  ine 
lowing  year.    In  1897.  30  specimens  were  taken  but  in  August  and  =>^^'^"'^"  'l^j 
the  Grampus  secured  hundreds,  extending  the  known  range  of  the  ^P^^^'"  "J^.'^i-. 
about  25  miles.   In  the  case  of  this  fish,  the  disappearance  for  so. many  years 
entirely  independent  of  human  destructiveness,  but  other  marine  "^r  the 

extinction  solely  owing  to  the  insatiable  greed  of  man.    The  >n^«*"**V°"p_:w:ioflf 
United  States  government  into  the  condition  of  the  seal  rookeries  <» 
Islands  in  1896  show  that  the  number  of  seals  is  steadily  decreasing.   Ihe  "eras  * 
so  small  now  that  it  is  feasible  actually  to  count  the  individuals  in  f**^"  °  ,  ....Mve 
the  count  shows  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent  m  we  P*\^  '  j^. 
months  due  to  pelagic  scaling.    If  the  latter  is  not  Stepped  the  complete  exieraiu- 
tion  of  the  fur  seal  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  ...  „:«»wrc- 

Another  example  of  man's  terrible  destructiveness  among  an'^a^sis  showninine 
port  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornadav  on  the  destruction  of  birds  and  mammals  in  the  uin 
States,    In  connection  with  his  duties  of  collecting  animals  for  the  new 
park  In  New  York  (see  Zoological  Societies,  first  paragraph).  Mr.  "j"""™!,  <,f 
made  a  systematic  investigation  into  the  decrease  of  the  native  birds  and  amm 
the  United  States  and  his  tabulated  results  are  startling,  to  say  the  least.  ^J:^^^^ 
quirics  were  addressed  to  competent  observers  (ornithologists.  huntefSj  CQiiec  ^ 
sportsmen,  guides,  etc.),  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  nearly  aoo  replies  were 
ceived,  including  reports  from  all  the  States  and  Territories  Iral  three.   Ut  tnc^^  ^ 
plies,  80  per  cent,  were  agreed  in  saying  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  were  has 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  native  birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  esnma 
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amount  of  decrease  among  the  birds  varied  from  lo  oer  (>#nt  in  M,.),.oci  . 

Wild  pigeon  and  wild  turkey  be  ne  the  forms  mn^if  nft,.n  miJ.*;^!^  virgmian  deer, 

exterminating  all  our  heft  gatnT  Imd       weH  as  auid™^H  "k'^*''"  '^P'^'^ 

a  relic  of  savlgery.    The  inriuencc  at  work  in  42  desm?^t1on^"f^\' 

varied  and.  though  ordinary  hunters  must  bSr  a  larec  n- T  '"^'''^ 

of  mar.hc>.  clearing  of  woodland  and  the  growth  oTtown^^^^         p'  M 

railroads  on  Jan   i   i8o8  was  about  2, 

IiaoiAS;ii/^T2f**i''  '^^'^'^'^  national  hanks  in  operation  and  7  m 

^^■\l^l'S^VX"'^n\^^'^^^^^  $3,027,000;  deposits.  $1/202.575:  reVrve" 
b  red  rwiircaDhai  $  fln'XS'  f^^".^"^  trust  companies,  July  14.  1898.  num- 
^tock  4in«  hJX  ^A>250,ooo;  deposits,  $7,973,876:  resources.  $12.^12.184:  and 
CeSX^at  the^ir'q  5?^'*?'-  ^P^'^"^'  ^.^P^^'^^'  resources.  U«.7 1 2. 

'chooTair^f  wh!i^  °^  school-year  1896-97.  there  were  70.440  persons  of 
da^at  fn W  ^^ie^*S^  'he^"^''-  ^^^ools  and  l!,,r3  were  ?n 

75.87.  ThcrfS^re^TJiS^  P'^^K*",^"'"^"*  7^36:  colored. 

Shid  at  S^mSvJ^.^^'^'''  ''T'  ^"''^'"8^:  '-O?'  teachers:  public  school  propert]^ 
Mhrite   fS;?^'  f   .^''P'"'^'^"'"^^'  $i."'.298.  including  $74.1.298  for  teachers* 
a  nriva  e  there  wctc  4  ptiblic  high  schools;  19  pHvate  secondary 

t-dSonal^and  L^J^*°,^^^^^  'f"""^''  ^  ^""'^^^  and  universities,  c.?- 

and$ii  o«  ?nrn^'l"*"  ^J**^        professors  and  instructors.  1.071  students, 

3«*^^fcomme?;i'.  La^'      ''^^r^ogy;  4  theological.  5  law.  and  4  medicu 
bill  in  CongreTSLm^^  '  P"7»l 

it    charter  and  th'  ^^-""-?  University  of  the  United  States,  granted 

national  univ5?St!  an^l  In  ^"-'^"j^i^^  ''>'  P;^  '^ient  Washington  as  a  site  for  a 
1897-08  ThlT^'f  "^,^PP''°P''''''*<^^  $15,000  for  the  year  1806-97  and  $2sooo  for 
p1Stclu?e^  correction  of';' H  "^r'^'r  ^thedraToYst"  PeTeS'SSi  St 

Corcoran  Sch^l  nf  a  J^JaI.^c^^^"*"^*"'^^"'***'        "''^^  Corcoran  Gallery,  the 


te  collection 


Corcoran  Srhn^l  a  J  u  i  ^VJ  K»"«"es  included  Ole  new  Corcoran  ( 
«bibTtSfVrc?iri/«hi  ;.  ^  SttKients-  League,  and  a  vah,al>le  private 
•tddSSd  ?*nnn^^^^^^  V  which  3  are  dailies.  .11 

0Shes--]l  ;S        t  ''u^'"'^*  1''°"'       government  publications, 
•ii^trihtuion-   Bantuf  ^"."^  ^'^^P*='^  numbered  2-6  with  the  following 

colored  30)'.  PrSm  P^''^  ^^^^  ',5'  ^^^l^'T^  53)  :  Methodist  Eoiscopal.  59  (white  29, 
0:Ii<TOw  •   ''■''^P^'-  H  '^'^'■^'■^•^l  4)  :  Presbyterian  22  (col- 

•"rtPrwesSTe^h  7   NfJf.^  '  h'^'i"^?  14 ;  Con^cre^itionai  and  Metho- 

3:  fiends.  Reformed^^nH  i  DiscTpIes  and  Hebrew,  each 

report  on  evmo^SLi  c*"5  Swedenborgian.  each.  2;  and  miscellaneous,  n  The  last 
*"d.42.643  schlSI^  WMiday  schools  showed  207  schools,  4,485  officers  and  teachers, 

valuations  in  1898  were;  real  estate.  $i8i«JS6.a84;  personal 
•*)6:  ^xV^irixfZJ^kfl^^'^l^^^^  '897  and  a  decfea^  from 

of  which  $142^4  irSf  *  ^^"^  April  I.  1898.  was  $16,078,000. 

appropriation'foriS?,^^^^  So-year  '"c^unding  bonds  of  1874.  The  Congressional 
"Si-uoa  P««P<Me8  was  |6,4a6.88D  for  i8gB^  and  $7,251,905  for 
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Popitlotion.—As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  poptdatkm  on  June  30,  i8gfi,  was 

about  296,000. 

DOBSON,  William  Charles  Thomas,  well  known  English  painter,  died  Janu- 
ary 30,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  December  8,  1817;  educated  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  London ;  became  an  A.  R.  A,  in  1860,  an  R.  A.  in  1872,  and  s 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1882.  A  gnat  num- 
ber of  his  pictures  have  bean  eograved. 

DOCKEBY,  General  Thomas,  died  in  New  York  City  February  26,  1898.  He 
will  be  remembered  for  organizing  and  leading  a  Confederate  detachment  in  tbe 
Civil  War.    He  was  born  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  in  i8a8. 

DODGSON,  Rev  Dr.  Chapi  !■  s  T  i'twuk  f  M  .\.,  mathematician  and  humorist, 
died  ai  UuillDni.  iuigland,  January  14,  i8t>S.  11c  was  born  in  1832.  Having  gradu- 
ated at  Christ  Ciiurch,  Oxford,  with  an  e.xcellent  record,  he  was  ordained  in  1861 
and  for  the  next  twenty  years  was  mathematical  lecturer  at  his  alma  mater.  His 
first  publication  was  A  Syllabus  of  Plane  Algebraieal  Geometry  (i860);  this  was 
followed  by  The  Formulae  of  I'lanc  Trigonometry  (1861)  and  //  Guide  to  the 
Mathematical  Student  in  Rcadittfi,  Rcriciving,  and  li'rititig  Examples  (1864).  In 
1865  appeared,  over  the  pen  namo  "Lewis  Carroll,"  the  book  that  more  than  any 
Other  made  him  famous — Alice  ui  Wonderland.  This  book,  full  of  fantasy  and 
whimsical  humor,  a  classic,  a  dehghi  nui  *)nly  to  children  but  to  men  and  women, 
was  written,  it  is  said,  for  Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  Very  Reverend  Henry  George 
Liddell,  sometime  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  It  is  difiicult  for  people  to  believe  Uut 
the  lecturer  on  mathematics  was  the  author  of  this  quaint  atid  unique  work.  The 
approbation  with  which  it  was  hailed  has  scarcely  diminished  in  the  thirty-five  years 
that  have  passed  since  its  appearance.  The  story  is  told  that  the  Queen  on  reading 
it  was  so  pleased  that  she  ordered  that  Mr.  Dodgson's  next  work  be  sent  to  Windsor; 
Mr.  Dodgson  ol)eyed  and  the  Queen  received  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Detemor 
nants  (1867).  Among  his  subsequent  writings  are  the  following:  Phantasmagoria 
and  Other  Poems  (18O9),  Songs  from  "Alice's  Adz  entures  in  II  nndcrland"  (1870). 
Through  the  Looking-Glass  and  What  Alice  Found  There,  and  facts,  Figures  and 
Fancies  Relating  to  the  Hebdomadal  Council  (1871),  Euclid.  Book  V.,  Proved  Alge- 
braicallv  (1874),  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  an  Agonv  in  Eight  Fits  (1876),  Doub- 
lets, a  IVord  Puzzle  (1879).  Rhyme?  and  Reason?  (1883),  A  Tangled  Tale  (.1885;, 
Alice's  Adventures  Underground  (1886).  The  Came  of  Logic  (1887),  Curiosa  Math- 
ematica.  Part  l.—A  Nezv  Theory  of  Parallels  ( 1888).  Symbolic  Logic  (1896). 

It  is  said  that  in  his  latter  days  he  e.xpresscd  a  fear  that  the  excellence  of  his 
mathematical  labors,  which  ho  considered  his  real  life-work,  would  he  ol)scured  by 
his  books  of  grotesque  humor.  This  will  probably  be  the  case,  but  doubtless  the 
world  has  received  and  will  continue  to  receive  greater  benefit  from  Lewis  Carroll's 
whimsical  fancies  than  from  his  learned  demonstrations.  It  was  written  of  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death, — "The  world  will  remain  convinced  that,  beneath  the  pseu- 
donym which  has  long  seemed  a  real  name,  there  was  the  soul  of  a  poet  of  humor, 
lielonging  to  the  great  school  whose  representatives  in  many  nges  and  countries 
have  been  iCsop.  Aristophanes,  Cervantes,  La  Fontaine,  Goldoni.  Moliere,  SchefFd." 

DOLE,  Sanioru  Ballard,  jurist,  was  born  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  in  1844.  h'S 
father  being  an  American  missionary  to  the  island.  After  his  education  in  Honolulu 
and  the  United  States,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar;  he  was  judge  01 
the  Supri  UK  Court  of  Hawaii  from  1887  until  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
establi^limrni  of  the  provincial  government  in  January  1893.  At  this  time  he  was 
chosen  Provisional  President,  and  when  Hawaii  was  proclaimed  a  republic  July  4. 
T894,  Mr.  Dole  became  the  first  President.  In  Jainiary,  i8<>S.  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  was  welcomed  with  appropriate  honor.  It  was  believed  that  his  mission 
was  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States.  After  the  reso- 
lutions providing  for  annexation  were  passed  by  Congress.  President  McKinlcy,  on 
July  8,  1898,  made  Mr.  Dole  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
reconmicml  to  Congress  suitable  legislation  for  Hawaii.    See  HawAU. 

DOMINICA,  the  largest  of  the  Leeward  Islands  (q.  v.),  having  an  area  of  291 
square  miles  wth  a  population  in  1891  of  27,339.  The  capital  is  Roseau,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4,500.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  lime-juice,  cacao, 
and  fruits.  The  trade  of  the  island  having  declined,  an  inquiry  was  recently  made 
into  the  causes  of  the  lack  of  prosperity,  and  the  discontent  that  was  said  to  prevail 
there.  A  clmnRC  was  made  in  the  constitution  and  the  administration  of  local  affair* 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  having  greater  powers  than  those  posscs.^ed 
by  the  former  official.  In  1898.  the  question  of  accepting  financial  aid  from  the 
imperial  government  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  legislative  assembly.  This  aid 
was  offered  on  condition  that  the  crown  should  have  control  of  the  finances.  It  was 
at  first  refused,  but  later,  after  the  electioa  of  the  new  assembly,  was  accepted 
(July  14,  1898). 
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OOVAIMOVf  C)Ionel  Thomas  C,  was  born  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  1843;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  18.  1898.  He  served  through  the  Civil  War  ; 
was  register  of  public  lands  in  Idaho  in  1869-75 ;  was  a  commissioner  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  and  in  1884  a  member  of  the  Republican  national  committtec.  He 
wrote  The  Public  Domain,  a  volume  of  2,000  pages,  which  is  the  standard  reference 
hiitory  of  irablic  lands;  he  was  the  author  of  several  other  books,  induding  George 
CotUn's  Indian  Gallery  and  IVall  U'hitmau,  the  Man. 

DONOOLA  is  a  province  of  the  Eg>'ptian  Soudan  with  an  area,  including  Khar- 
tonm,  estimated  at  100,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  estimated  at  1,000,000.  Its  capi- 
tal is  New  Dongola.  It  was  lost  to  Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  Malulist  rebellion, 
but  in  i8c/j  tlic  Anglo- Egyptian  expedition  under  the  Sirdar  resulted  m  the  restora- 
tion of  the  province  to  Egyptian  nue  See  Egypt. 

DORIC  TEMPLE.    Sec  ARCH.SOLOCY  (paragraph  Greece). 

DOUBLE  PERSONALITY.  See  Psychical  Research,  Society  for,  also 
Hytmotisii  (paragraph  Crjrstal-Gazing). 

DOITBLE  STABS.   See  Astron-omical  Progress. 

DOUMIC,  Rene.   See  French  Literatube  (paragraph  Fiction). 

SSAIVAOE.   Sec  Sewerage. 

DaAWBBUOBa.  See  BaioGBS  (pan«raph  Drawbridges). 

DEEYFUS,  Alfred,  the  cause  of  tlic  agitation  which  lia-i  kept  France  (q.  v.)  in 
a  tumult  throughout  the  year  1898,  was  a  captain  in  the  14th  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
bom  in  Alsace  in  1859.  At  the  time  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  his  treason  he  was 
u  officer  in  the  second  bureau  of  the  General  Staff.  It  is  there  that  the  most  im- 
portant plans  affecting  army  organization  and  the  mobilization  of  troops  are  drawn 
op,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  much  of  this  valuable  information  was  communicated 
to  outsiders,  suspicion  pointed  toward  Dreyfus.  The  way  in  which  he  was  con- 
fronttd  w'nh  his  accusers  was  peculiar.  On  the  14th  of  October.  1894,  he  was  suin- 
moned  to  the  War  Office,  where  he  was  received  by  Major  du  Paty  de  Clam,  in  the 
presence  of  three  witnesses.  He  was  then  asked  to  write  a  memorandum  dictated  by 
du  Paty  de  Clam.  This  memorandum  contained  the  words  of  the  famous  bordereau. 
An  arrangement  of  mirrors  in  the  room  made  it  possible  for  its  occupants  to  sec 
ever)*  gesture  and  change  of  expression.  As  he  wrote.  Major  du  Paty  de  Clam  re- 
BOrlEed  that  his  hands  shook.  When  the  copy  was  complete  the  others  witlidrcw 
from  the  room,  and  Dreyfus  finding  himself  alone,  noticed  a  leaded  rfvulvcr  on  the 
table  beside  him.  This  of  course  was  interpreted  as  an  invitation  to  commit  suicide. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  arrested  on  the  ciiarge  of  high  treason,  and  placed  in  tlie 
undie-Midi  prison.  When  the  news  spread,  the  public  indignation  against  the 
flfposed  traitor  rose  to  a  high  pitch.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement,  and  his 
Wttnsel,  Demange,  was  not  allowed  to  sec  him  until  December  6.  On  December 
■9  the  court  martial  began,  and  the  trial  was  held  in  secret,  and  lasted  till  Decem- 
mL  in  the  sentence  of  military  degradation,  and  transportation  for 

We.  On  January  4.  1895,  he  was  conducted  by  a  militury  escort  to  the  courtyard  of 
tneEcole  Militaire,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  which  did  not  cease  for  a  mn- 
jjient  to  threaten  and  insult  him.  the  stripes  of  his  uniform  were  stripped  off.  and 
••n.' w  '^'^  was  broken.    He  was  then  marched  round  the  courtyard  amid  cries  of 
^ath  to  the  Traitor."   During  all  this  time,  notwithstanding  threats  and  cajolery, 
«  protested  his  innocence,  and  he  continued  to  protest  it  and  to  cry,  "Long  live 
I   2^^!    in  the  presence  of  the  angry  crowd.    On  January  lO  he  was  taken  to 
f  If    l"^'  ^'^^"^^      was  shipped  to  the  neighboring  He  de  Re.  and  on  the  loth 
H    %  J)r       transported  to  the  He  du  DiiAle.  off  the  coast  of  French  Guiana. 
jg^Wlfe believed  in  his  innocence  from  the  first.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
•woond  merchant  of  Paris,  and  their  home  was  a  hixurious  one.    Upon  the  arrest 
alt    •f"^^"''  '^''^  "'^^  threatened  by  Major  du  Paty  de  Clam  with  all  sorts  of  dis- 
5t*rs  If  she  communicated  the  news  to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  During 
Sht"^^H'v?"'"^"^  °^  she  tried  by  every  means  to  prove  his  innocence. 

J  husband  were  permitted  by  tlie  authorities  to  earn,'  on  a  regular  cor- 

pondencc,  which,  however,  was  subjected  to  careful  oBtcial  scrutiny.  She  worked 
of  L  I,  "^^""^'^  the  identity  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  bordereau  with  that 
on  «;  ,   i^*  applied  twice  for  a  reopening  of  the  case.    Her  second  appeal 

vnu^^V""    ,  3.  was  referred  by  the  Cabinet  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  when  it 
tJ^t^J."*  '^''^  ^^"^^^        f'"-  a  revision  of  the  case. 

>78i  in  A  V'^'T^-"  Ancient  Order  of,  a  fraternal  society  founded  in  England  in 
m  Amlnvr^^^u     ^^^9'  groves.  375  sub-groves,  and  15.650  meml>crs 

k&^im^c    *    •>«>efits  disbursed  since         in  thi-^  country  are  $3,835,248»  and 
"cian  fiscal  year  $244,669.   Peter  SchafTrit,  St.  Louis,  is  the  Supreme  Arch; 


Orulda 

H.  Freudcnthal,  Albany,  Sapreme  Secretary;  and  Philip  Reichwdn,  Indianapolis,  i 
Sapreme  Treasurer. 

DRUMONT.  EiKH  ARi),  the  editor  of  La  Libre  Parole  wa^  prominent  in  the 
anti-Drcyfus  agitation  in  1898.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Ami* 
Sentites  in  Paris.  In  the  action  of  the  friends  of  Dreyfus  he  could  see  nothing  bat 
a  desire  to  >upport  the  Jews  in  their  "criminal"  policy,  and  he  used  the  agitation  in  , 
the  Dreyfi;^  all.ur  as  a  means  for  stirring  up  the  Anti-Semite  feeling.  He  was  born 
May  3,  1^44,  :n  and  has  published  among  other  works:  La  fin  d'un  monde 

{\>^<i>).  La  dermerc  baiaille  (1890),  Le  teitameut  d'un  antisimite  (1891),  and  JL< 
secret  de  Fourmies  (,1892). 

I>KUS£S,  a  people  of  Syria  dwelling  on  Mt.  Lebanon  and  on  Anti-I,cbanon  to 
the  south  of  the  di^rict  occupied  by  their  ancient  eneIl1ic^,  the  Marunitts  They 
also  occupy  the  district  of  Huuran.  Their  number  is  \ariously  estimated  at  irom 
83,000  to  100.000,  of  whom  50,000  dwell  in  Hauran.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1895 
tney  revolted  against  the  severe  government  of  the  Turks.  Hauran  was  ceoter  | 
of  this  revolt.  The  Turks  greatly  strengthened  their  troops  in  that  district,  bat 
peace  having  appurt  nlly  hci  n  rf  .-lored  they  began  to  reduce  their  forces.  The  bn* 
ishment  of  a  Druse  diieftain  in  1896.  however,  stirred  up  a  fresh  revolt  in  the  course 
of  which  a  Turkish  battalion  sent  oat  from  Suweidah  was  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Drives,  and  a  garrison  about  1,000  strong  was  besieged.  The  Turks 
displayed  imwonted  energy  in  mobilizing  their  troops  and  there  was  soon  an  army 
of  30,000  in  the  district.  In  July  the  Turkish  troops  gained  two  victories  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Suweidah,  and  peace  was  restored  m  August. 

SUCLAU,  M.,  the  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  came  into  prominence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dreyfus  case  on  account  of  his  efforts  to  secure  revision.  He 
signed  the  memorial  in  favor  of  revision,  giving  as  his  reason  that  whether  or  not 
Dreyfu-,  was  guilty,  it  was  essential  to  the  cause  of  public  justice  that  the  case  should 
be  revised.  A  fair  trial,  legally  conducted,  he  thought,  was  the  only  way  for  ending 
the  trouble.  He  said  that  France  was  in  a  terrible  condition  if  an  honorable  soldier 
could  be  condemned  to  the  worst  of  all  punishments  on  account  of  the  similirily 
of  hi-  hand  wntnig  to  that  of  a  scoundrel.   See  France  (paragraphs  on  History). 

DUNKARDS,  The,  (known  also  as  Ttmkcrs  or  German  BaptistO  composed  of 
the  German  Baptists  (Conservative,  Old  Order,  and  Progressive)  and  the  German 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  had  a  remarkably  prosperous  year.  The  mission  work  of  the 
church,  both  home  and  foreign,  especially  in  India,  was  satisfactory.  The  member- 
ship in  i8g8  increased  about  5.000. 

The  total  Dunkard  driioniination  comprises  1,116  churches,  2,791  ministers,  and 
109,194  conununicants.  Their  next  National  Conference  will  be  held  at  Roanoke.  Vi. 
in  May.  1899.  The  Progressive  Brethren  held  their  Conference  in  Warsaw,  Ind. 
They  opened  a  mission  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  paid  a  part  of  tlu-  debt  on  Ashland  College, 
Ohio,  which  was  reopened  in  the  autumn  of  1898.  They  have  231  ministers,  160  ; 
churches,  and  15.OOO  members.  The  Old  Order  Brethren  keep  no  records  of  any  kmd 
and  continue  their  opposition  to  colleges,  high-schools,  and  Sunday  .schools. 

DUNKIN,  Edwin,  F.  R.  S..  F.  R.  A.  S.,  English  astronomer,  died  November  37, 
i89«    He  was  bom  at  Truro,  Cornwall.  August  19,  i8ai;  was  educated  V^^l^^^ 
and  m  1838  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  ObserA-atory,  Greenwich,  be- 
coming  first  class  assistant  in  1856,  chief  assistant  in  1881.  and  retiring  three  years  , 
later.    He  was  member  of  council  of  the  Royal  Societv.  1879-81;  president  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1884-86;  president  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall; 1889^1.   Among  his  published  writir.gs  arc  :   Ott  the  Probable  Error  of  Trmt' 
sit  Obsen'atwiis,  1860-64;  On  the  Morenieut  of  the  Solar  System  ui  Stacc.  deter- 
mnied  from  the  Proper  Motions  of  1,167  Stars,  1863;  The  Midnight  Sky:  Famliv  ^ 
notes  on  the  Stars  and  Planets,  1869;  OUtuary  NoHces  of  Asiranomirs,  i%J9l  ^  x 
dcntxal  Addresses.  1885-86.  and  1890-91. 

DUPUY,  Charles.  French  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  succeeding  M. 
Menn  Bnsson  m  that  position  in  October  1898,  was  bom  at  Puy  in  Auvergnc,  No-  ^ 
veinber  5.  185 1.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Normale  dcs  Hautes  Etudes,  ano  , 
afterward  passed  many  years  as  a  lyceum  professor  in  provincial  towns,  being  tor  ^ 
some  time  a  sub-rector  in  a  high  school  at  Ajaccio.  His  special  study  has  been  philos-  , 
°?T  «   .  'n  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  he  was  elected  a  deputy  , 

Of  the  Haute-Loire  in  1885.  an**  ^as  re-elected  in  1889.  1893.  and  1894-   I"  j  J 

cabinet  f  i8()2)  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  in  April  1893.  was  called 
by  President  Carnot  to  become  president  of  the  council  (Premier)  and  Mmister  ot  ^ 
the  Interior;  m  December  of  that  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber  ot 
IJeputies,  and  the  following  >Tav  again  became  Prctnirr.  hut  resigned  hi-  office  in 
i!l  ffcl  ^«  assassination  of  President  Carnot  in  June  1894, 

was  the  strongest  nval  of  M.  Casfanir-P^rier,  the  successful  candidate  for  the  pre«' 
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'898,  see  Fkanc£  (paragraphs  on  History)  of  the  Dupuy  ministry  of 

"^^l!^  S..k,sh-Amkk:c..         (pa^raph  De  Lome  Ind- 

Im^Sdhf  fiiSSTMa^s!')^^^^^^  1'"=,         Reformed  church.  Brook- 

N.  y.^  l^^yiSJ  educated  af  Pnnc^n  C^Vcc  a  ^d'V' •J^'""''=*£x^»«  ^^'^"d. 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Troy.  N.  Y    for  t  i«  v^»"      "  * 

CoIIeg.ntc  church  in  New  York  City.    In         he  ^••on\ there  to  the 

bytcrnn  church.  Brooklyn,  remaining  unuT^Sro^en  S  'I  ^"^""^ 

Ccmral  Congregational  church,  Boston     Durinor  h  i         -'ccepicd  a  call  to  the 

to  1895  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congrecational  churoh  J i  A ^  xS^f'  ^888 
hard  umes  of  the  winter  of  ,8yj.  Dn^BSw  waTiSr^in  '"f  ^'  '  ^"'"'"K  ^^e 
of  the  poor.  He  resigned  the  Omaha  Da^f^atT*fnfMh  '^^^'^'^'"K  the  .sufferings 
pastor  of  the  First  IftfbmiS  dhnrch  Brooklvn  ^""L'tj^^'V^^' S'^^^  became 
pressive  speaker.  «rarcn,  Brooklyn.   He  was  a  deep  thinker  and  im. 

DUTCH  BOaNEO.   Sec  Borneo. 
BS^ia^!^F;e"ch^Un^  nSS^S^c^S 

divided  into  sixteen  districts  whose  agir?«?ear?a  is  ffi  rvSf  ^'''"'^  America.  It  is 
a  population  at  the  close  of  180?  of  abSSt  If  rSvf  !  "i''^'^'  and  had 

the  forests.  The  capital  Par^Ti^rilfn  t!=  'J^;  exclusive  of  the  negroes  inhabiting 
authority  is  vestedT  a  po  c-Zr    ?;h  f  .^^^  'nhabitants7  The  execati?f 

and  three  membc^/al!  of^wl  om  are  an^  consisting  of  an  attorney-generll 

M>^  which  is  known  as  tSe  SlinLfSt?'^^^^^^  the  representaUve 

b>-  the  governor,  and  the  rert^leS   tt' ^/wl  .  ""'^  appointed  annually 

electors.  Besides  a  jt:d"fal^ur  all  of  whncl  ^'"u^  representative  for  20b 
there  are  three  cantonal  and  t'^  aVc /it  coui^^^T^^^^  are  named  by  the  crown, 
molasses,  rum,  rice  and  maize    TrClrl  j  V'^  <=n'cf  products  arv  cacao.  suRar 

•n  placers,  though  rec  ntirrf;"":?.,^  „l°^^^^^^  "^'".'"g  being  ca  rried  on  chieflv 
taken  from  the  beginninir  of  th^  min  ^,  P'"""^'  ''^n''^  introduced.  The  eold 
£3  guilders;  theliXlol  n^"    r.fcJt^a^^  1896  amounted  to  i..f^;.1 

W>een  291  concessions  covering  26^  oL^  W  a^e^^  Tl^f  ^^^T'/-  'here 
foreign  commerce,  expenditures  loSl'v£J-!Lf  1'^  amount  (in  guilders)  of 

by  the  Netherlands  goJS2£5  l«lSlt^r^^^  subventions  appropriiied 

%   Imports.        Exports.  Expenditures. 

rtte   6,225.076  5.062.814 

Sg  •••''.*.'!*.*.*.';:;  f'JS^'^    5.490.735  2,004.000 

%  S^ito       4.391,728  2.084.000 

&     Local  Revenues.  Sulmntfon. 

a«  ::::::::::   ^726.000  3^.^000 


  f'77s.ooo  309.000 


•n.    2.a»^739  224.759 

an<l  rta?  persoTal  TnT""^  •  ^i-  '"^^^^""^       '"'"Port.  «port.  and  excise  duties 

ba.nk  f-d'a"Xce  Sf  sTuS  ''''  ""^  thf colonill^a^  ^^^^ 

«'l>ng  and  steam  vesse1f  TV,ro  -  <=^?,"^'".V"'"'^'"^"  '"^  ^^«=<^ted  chiefly  by  small 

^"1  some  vesSTof  the%o,If  navv  "th      '"''"'^  '"^  "^^"^  °^  ^        K"*^^  sKps 

Moravian  Brethren  anH  nf^i,   o     '^^^^  J".. ^^5.  besides  a  central  school  of  the 

xis^i^^  ^"'^  ^"^'^^ 

'J^.m  tenderen?s^e^;£-,^,^>,?  ;  T^ff  "!  °f  K^'"  University,  on  November 
action,  explained  in  h^  \  J       r  ^'"''•^  ^"^  academic  year. 

j£<*e  beyond  the  aje  o?  sevii  was  based  on  his  convictionXt 

P'-,  I>wight  was  urifed  hv  fh!^  ***  contmtie  at  the  head  of  a  large  university, 

celebmion  in        ^^^^^^^  to  remain  i,=  nffic:  „nt,!  Vale  s  bi-cente^ 

on  December  T?  t?  to  change  h.s  decision,  and  the  resignation 

^  ttBMdfor  his  dSLrtJr    A  .';<»''P°'"at'on  adopting  resolutions  expressi^f  Hs 
character  and  its  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  Univerd^ 
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Along  with  Dr.  Dwight's  resignation  came  thai  of  Prof.  George  J.  Brash,  director 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 


was 


th??c  and  from  i8-,i  to  iSsS  acted  as  a  tutor  m  the  college.  After  three  years  study 
at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  sacred  literatare  and  New  Testo- 
ment  Greek  in  the  Yale  theological  school.  In  1873-74  he  was  a  member  of  ihe 
American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  English  version  oi  the  Bible  He  has 
been  for  many  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  A  t-u-  Lnglandcr.  On  July  i,  1886, 
Dr  Dwicht  horntnc  president  of  Yale;  both  before  and  after  his  presidency, 
he  did  much  for  both  the  educational  and  the  finanaal  interests  of  the  institution. 
He  was  known  as  the  "great  mechanical  n. constructionist  of  Yak"  and  under  him 
it  became  a  great  university,  developing  and  expanding  in  all  departments. 

EABTHQUAKES.  The  earthquakes  which  are  recorded  for  the  United  States 
in  l8g8  are  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  1;  Arkansas.  2;  California,  u:  Indi- 
ana, 1 ;  Kcntuckv.  4 ;  Maine,  i ;  Montana,  i ;  Nebraska,  i ;  New  Hampshire,  i ;  JNew 
Jersey.  1;  Tennessee,  i ;  Vermont,  i;  Washington.  5;  Wyoming,  i.  Most  of  these 
were  very  slight  with  the  exception  of  one  on  March  30  in  California,  which  wa^ 
felt  severely  at  a  number  of  localities.  A  curious  feature  of  it  was  that  at  Santran- 
cisco  there  was  no  preliminary  tremor.  One  building  19  stones  high  swayed,  and 
the  water  in  the  hay  rose  two  ftct.  .        „  • 

Two  earthquakes  are  reported  from  Cuba,  two  from  Port  au  Prince,  two  iroro 
Nicaragua,  one  from  ChiU,  and  a  severe  one  from  Messina,  Italy. 

■A8T  AVBIOA  is  the  term  applied  to  the  British,  German,  and  Portuguese  pos- 
•^essions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  extending  from  Abyssinia  on  the 
the  British  colony  of  Natal  on  the  south.   See  the  articles  East  Afmca,  BunSH, 
East  AnicA.  Geuian,  and  East  Avbica,  Pqktugubsb. 

EAST  AFRICA.  BRITISH,  includes  the  protcctorntcs  extending  along  the  eas- 
tern coast  between  Somaliland  on  the  north  and  German  East  Africa  on  the  south, 
and  westward  into  the  interior  to  the  White  Nile,  which  borders  on  the  Congo  l-rcc 
State,  and  hcyond  the  portion  of  that  river  whicli  is  north  of  the  Congo  Free  bUt« 
into  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district,  the  region  the-  British  claim  to  which  was  disputed 
by  France  in  1898.  These  protectorates  arc-  administered  by  commissioners  and  not 
directly  by  the  imperial  government.  The  British  control  in  this  region  dates  troin 
very  recent  times.  AgrcrtncMU^  with  Germany  in  1886  and  1890  defme  the  southern 
boundary  and  an  agicriucnt  wuli  Italy  in  i8qi.  the  northern.  Roughly  estimatca 
the  region  comprises  about  1,000,000  square  miles.  The  sultan  of  Zanzibar  formerly 
held  the  entire  coast  but  in  1886  his  dominions  were  limited  to  a  strip  ten  inilc> 
deep  extending  from  Cape  Dclgado  to  the  Ozi  river.  In  1888  the  Imperial  BriUSW 
East  Africa  Company  received  its  royal  charter  acquiring  jurisdiction  over  the  COast 
from  the  Umba  to  Kipini.  It  extended  its  control  into  the  interior  and  tmally  was 
authorized  to  administer  the  territories  between  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Equatorial 
lakes.  By  1892  its  sway  extended  as  far  as  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  Uganda  but 
the  company  did  not  pay  and  was  dissolved  in  1895.  British  protectorates  were  then 
declared  over  its  territories  and  at  present  (1898)  they  arc  divided  into  (i),  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  (2)  the  UcAiniA  FRORcnKATE,  (3)  the  Pwwbcwrati  op 
Zanzibar.    Sec  the  articles  on  these  topics. 

EAST  AFRICA,  GERMAN,  the  most  important  of  the  German  possessions  in 
Africa  extends  from  the  eastern  coast  to  the  interior  beyond  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
ui  the  northwest,  Lake  Tam^anvika  on  the  west  and  Lake  Nyassa  on  the  southwest^ 
it  has  an  estimated  area  of  380.000  square  miles  and  coast  lines  of  about  620  miles 
and  a  population  placed  at  4,000,000.  The  principal  settlements  on  the  coast  are 
Dar-es-Salaam.  Bagamoyo.  Saadani,  Pangani,  Kilwa,  and  Tanga.  Its  boundaries 
were  defined  by  various  treaties,  the  terms  of  which  marked  as  a  rule  a  withdrawal 
of  Germany  from  tracts  formerly  claimed.  The  enterprising  geographer,  Dr.  I  etcrs, 
has  penetrated  into  this  rcpion  and  a  German  writer  says  that  had  German  diplomacy 
acquiesced  in  the  plans  of  this  explorer  the  flag  of  Germany  would  be  waving  to- 
day over  Uganda,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Sultan  of  Zan7ibar.  Nevertheless  the 
tract  of  eastern  Africa  assured  to  Germanv  bv  these  treaties  is  in  some  respecU  tne 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  eastern  country.  There  are  valuable  forests  near  tne 
coast  containing  the  mangrove,  cocoa  plant,  tamarind,  baobab,  etc..  and  in  the  more 
elevated  tracts  there  is  an  abundance  of  acacias,  cotton  trees,  sycamores,  banyans, 
etc.  The  natives  raise  goats,  sheep  and  cattle  and  in  the  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions follow  agriculture.  Banana^,  pulse  and  maize  are  raised  and  there  are  plan- 
tations of  coffee,  cocoa  palms,  vanilla,  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  and  cacao.  The  country 
IS  said  to  have  great  mineral  resources  including  coal,  iron,  malachite,  and  salt. 
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The  export  trade  in  ivory  has  been  important,  .-iltliniijrh  the  writer  above  quote*! 
(F.  Bley,  formerly  a  district  governor  in  Hast  Africa)  thinks  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  elephant  herds  will  be  extinct.  In  the  l  <;t<  m  lands  of  this  rq^ion 
die  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  rice  and  spices  can  be  raised  in  abundance  and  in  some  parts 
the  codec  plantations  are  very  successful.  In  the  interior,  partictilarly  near  the 
borders  of  Nyas^a,  tlie  country  has  the  advaiUaye  of  moist  soil  and  at  the  same  time 
a  healthful  climate  owing  to  the  high  ahiuule.  A  railway  already  open  for  traffic 
from  Tanga  to  Pongwc  is  being  pushed  <  n  toward  Karagwe,  the  latter  being  a 
Central  African  state  which  belongs  mriinly  to  the  German  sphere  of  influence.  The 
natives  are  of  a  mixed  Bantu  race  and  are  divided  into  various  branches.  As  a  gen- 
eral characteristic  they  show  a  traclalilo  (li-po>ition,  a  readiness  to  work  and  often 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  There  are  Protestant  and  Catholic  missionary  soci- 
eties carrying  on  active  work  in  the  country.  Recently  there  has  been  a  movement 
to  establish  in  German  East  .'Vfrica  a  peasant  settlement  but  the  work  of  transplant- 
ing the  surplus  population  of  (n  i  niany  to  African  colonies  has  not  yet  been  etiectively 

<arr:c..l  (.111. 

EAST  AFRICA,  PORTUGUESE,  extends  along  the  eastern  coa«t  of  Africa 
from  German  East  .\frica  on  the  north  to  Ton^'aland  (a  dependency  of  the  British 
colony  of  Natal)  on  the  south  and  is  cut  nlT  frum  the  intrnur  liy  Rrilish  Central 
Africa,  British  South  Africa  and  the  South  African  Republic  (Transvaal).  It  has 
an  area  of  about  301.000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  3,120,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  districts  of  Mozambique,  Zanibczia,  and  Lonren<;o  Marques. 
The  chief  ports  arc  Mozarnl)i(HK',  Quilimanc,  Ibo,  Chinde,  Bcira,  and  L^iu- 
renqo  Marques.  It  is  governed  by  a  royal  commissioner.  Its  principal  railways 
arc  the  Dclagoa  Railway  (q.v.)  and  Beira  Railway,  which  when  completed  will 
cminect  Beira.  Fontesvilla,  MassilKSse,  and  Fort  Salisbury.  There  are  about  950 
mile?  of  telegraph  line. 

EAST  ATRICA  PBOTECTOSATE,  a  British  protectorate,  extending  from  the 
Umba  to  the  Juba  River  and  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Uganda,  has  a  population  es- 
JWMJted  at  2,500,000.    Its  capital,  Mombasa,  with  a  fine  harbor,  has  a  population 
of  about  24,700.   For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  four  prov- 
inces.   It^,  products  and  principal  exports  include  ivory,  cattle  and  goats,  India 
nibber,  grain,  copra,  sum  copal,  hides  and  horns.   Trade  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase 
m  spite  of  recent  difncnlties  with  the  natives.   A  railway  is  in  process  of  construc- 
ton  from  the  coast  to  Lake  Victoria  in  Uganda    In  February,  1898.  120  milc-^  had 
bWl  completed  and  in  November  it  was  reported  that  235  miles  were  laid,  and  that 
tte  work  was  progressing  at  the  rate  of  one-half  a  mile  a  day.    The  completion 
ot  this  line  together  with  that  which  is  being  laid  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expedi- 
open  communication  through  eastern  Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
•otne  Indian  Ocean.   The  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  administered  by  a  commis- 
i***''  3nd  consul-general,  and  each  of  the  four  provinces  by  a  sub-commissioner. 
K  ^tA  c*^  commissioner  and  the  consul-general  was  Sir  Arthur  H.  Hardinge.  The 
Consular  Report  published  in  October,  1898,  states  that  the  commer- 
w»  mare  of  British  East  Africa  is  very  promising.   Mombasa,  the  capital,  has  he- 
gJWW  important  centre  of  trade.    The  soil  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
WQieud  well  watered.  A  great  part  of  the  country  is  a  high  plateau  and  the  cli- 
"tte isbealthful  and  well  salted  to  the  culture  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Wiu.iAM  Wallace,  died  at  Hartford.  Conn..  September  2T,  1898.  He 
*«  oora  tn  Connecticut  in  i8l6.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  assembly,  a  State 
?Mtor  in  1850,  and  for  nine  sessions  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
speaker  of  the  House  in  i8S3  amd  1873:  in  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal 
?U  as  a  Democrat,  and  in  iffia  was  Representative  in  the  XLVHItfi  Goiq^ets. 
StaJt'J  V  ^'^^  known  Connecticut  Democrats  and  had  been  active  in  both 
National  politics. 


ai  l^tT*  '  ^J^^  Moarrz,  the  eminent  German  Egyptologist  and  novelist,  died 
5tS  I  8  T"^^'"8.  near  Munich,  August  7.  1898.  lie  was  bom  In  Berlin, 
■ftLanA  f  '  ^  ^  course  of  study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  he  taught  at  Jena 
IbJJj.*"  i '^"\y«"s  later  became  professor  of  Egyptology  at  Leipzig.  His  special 
probab  V  «**f^  resulted  in  many  valuable  discoveries ;  the  best  known  is 

Thehe.  «1    scroll  dating  from  the  second  century  B.  C.  and  found  by  him  near 
fEi"*^''^  "Papyrus  Ebcrs"  (1872-73).   Although  it  is  through  his  novels 
*nn  reiiiiHr"     "^""^^  widely  knf)wn,  he  was  primarily  a  scholar,  and  had  won  a 
'PP«aranc    f'l'"c^''^'^^°'°^^''  P'^i'^'oKy*        general  classical  erudition  before  the 
'876  UDo        i    "ovcl,  /}n  Egyptian  Princess,  in  1864.    He  entered  more  fully 
health  and  h   tt    •    ''*''^""ous  labor  of  romantic  composition  on  account  of  ill 
*'*«l'fiel2m     At  ^""^  '^'^  ^''^  death  his  writings  were  almost  equally  divided  be- 
fti«iafcto  A  .i!.*''55'*  treatises  upon  Egyptian,  classical,  and  historical  subjeas. 
"  »  ny  that  Dr.  Ebers  was  among  the  foremost  of  contemporary  German 
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novelists.  His  works  show  imagination  and  cons^^^^^^^^^^  triu^'^h^h  ma^?  s^dl  1 
that  high  creative  force,  those  """"^takaWc  touches  o  J^^.f  j^j,  .j^teen 

wHlcly  diflferent  writers  as  Scott        Tha«te«y,  ToU 

novels  (leal  witli  ancient  scenes  and  characters        not  onlj^^  1^^^^^^^  ^  , 

of  the  times  portrayed,  but  arc  full  o    -^curate  h^W^'J*:^!^  ^e^,.^  '^^.s 

Princess  has  never  lost  populari  y  and  Dr.  Lbers  .  sccomi  nmc  ^ 

an  enormous  success.   Among  his  Other  work,  are    ^S>J^' ^'^  '^^^^  The 

Through  Goshen  to  Sinai;  The  Ststers;  ^J^^'Ift^''^''-  ^.^^'"jj"^^^^ 

Story  of  My  Life;  CUopatra  (1894)  I  In  the  hvre  of  the  forge  (1895^ .  i»  '"^  ^"^ 

Pike  (1896). 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN  orgamzed  in  >885:  has  600  tnem- 
bers;  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley.  President  ;  Prof.  W .  l^^^^j'^^''^^!'^^^ 
tary.     It  held  its  eleventh  Annual  Session      New  Haven,  Conn.  Dew^^    ^  ^ 
iStJs.  The  opening  address  hy  the  P^^'^cnt  Prof  Arthur  T.  f  adtey.  <»  ^ 
tSn  of  Economics  to  Polities  '  was      aPP«f >  I'^J^^^^^^^^^ 
economists  in  public  affairs.    He  pomted  out  J^Jt  wonom^  h^ 
same  uitluence  dunng  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  '^^^^''^l,  ^oscr  con- 
although  he  saw  signs  that  m  the  last  thirty  V^^.^  .^^^.^y  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
tact  wTth  public  affairs.  ^To  appreciate  the  shght  '^^fJ^^'^Jl'^^  noticTthc  tax  and 
economic  students  have  had  on  practical  affairs  one  has  merely  to  notice  ^^^^^^ 

currency  legislation  of  this  and  ^^'^'^\S''''''  ''%^ 

traces  of  careful  economic  research,  lo  infer  from  5J^!?^e.^hav^e special  force 
nomist  is  worthless  is  superficial  because  ^"0^7"  of^^tVde^s  In  wses  where  the 
in  the  subject  matter  with  which  the  science  fconoinics  deaJs.  j 
principles  of  a  science  can  be  quickly  subjected  to  the  ^iven  time 

feadll^  shows  that  there  ,s  substantial  agreement  For  '"Stancj'  «  t^ed  to 
and  in  a  given  country  there  is  but  one  school  of  l^^v  and  '^^y^^^  ^^^^  princi- 
practice  according  to  another  school  or  to  introduce      '^"^%^^^!'^^  the  test 

pies,  would  soon  he  ri,K  <l  out,    In  medicne  the  ^^'if'^^'IJS^Xlii  only  post- 
bf  success  is  by  no  means  quick  or  certain    ^     .^^f^  ^  ^ 

pone  death  and  the  cause  of  recovery  is  often  oj^^^^r^-^^/  '{different  schoois  of 
pe^  to  find  what  is  actually  the  case,  that  is.        exister^ce  of  diffe^^^^^ 
SvSicine.   As  an  illustration  of  a  department  of  thought  in  ^i*;*  f ^^JJ^or  fail- 
cretion  takes  place  Prof.  Hadley  cites  theology.  "j^^^.i^J^'fi^^f  innum^  ««*ools 
ure  is  postponed  to  the  next  world  and  we  consequently  hnd  nnu^ 
of  thought.    In  dealing  with  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  ^^^^^^^'^^  i  once 

test  by  success  or  failure  is  impossible.    Bad  '^^^"O"'^,^^^'"    H  men  15^ 
bring  destruction,  nor  do  good  ones  bring  '"^'V   il;in.SEl  manner  unaiiitnity  in 
husiSess  affairs  in  a  wholly  disinterested  and  philosophica  manner 
economic  views  would  be  far  more  complete.    But.      thy^thor  ol  tne  pj 
political  economy  has  no  chance  with  a  map  whose  ^"ly. 'f^^J*  ui.  g^Lii  if  foreign 
Sgn  trade,  for  fnstance.  is  that  he  can  get  a  higher  Pnce  for   is  goocs 
goods  are  shut  out.  or  with  the  man  who  assumes  as  an  axiom  y^^t  inc 
bing  him.    Prof.  Hadley  suggests  that  if  a  large  part  <>l'^l}i;r^^\S^^^^^  would 
that  the  sun's  revolution  around  the  earth  put  money  in  their  POCiMS,  "  j/^^^jons 
ever  convince  them  that  the  earth  revolved  around  ^i^\^""-.J"*!heir  whole  liv« 
explain  the  comparative  lack  of  influence  which  men  ^ho  devote  ttie^r 
to  the  <tudy  of  economics  have  upon  actual  Icg'^l'it'^"-        !?i"-2Llv  tO  W 
he  thinks  that  an  increasing  proportion  ot  the  population  are  rcauy  >^ 
attention  to  the  teachings  of  economists.  discussion  of  the 

The  president's  address  was  followed  by  the  preseiitation        .discuss^^^  ^^^^^ 
report  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Association  on      JscoP  ^jj^g 
oX  of  the  Twelfth  Census".    The  report  contained  many  ^  jjcident- 
methods  for  improving  the  statistical  work  in  future  censuses.  "\'"^f°j890. 
ally  certain  defects  of  method  in  previous  censuses,  especially  ^J"'^' '  jfic  qtiestion* 
article  Census.)    As  bearing  further  upon  statistical  matters  /^^^  fH;'^,,^,,;,  ?''  (2  , 
were  presented  (1)  "Is  it  Possible  to  Get  Statistics  of  Capital  ann  in ^  -g^^^^? 
"What  May  and  Should  the  Statistics  of  Municipal  Finance  »^  /'?t  Wadlj? 
The  discussion  on  the  first  was  led  by  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  tion.nu        ^  ^ 
aiui  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams :  and  on  the  second  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Uaroner, 
Rowc.  and  Dr.  M.  R.  Mahl  ie  Acsociation's  Special 

On  December  29th  an  important  report  was  presented  by  tne  ^^sou  ^^j^j 
Committee  on  Reform  of  the  Currency.  This  report  advances  J'"^"\^,o  years  ago, 
ideas  as  those  put  forward  hv  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Convention  i-^^^^^ 
and  it  supports  these  ideas  by  practical  and  lucid  statements.    "         ^^^^  point, 
explicit  declaration  of  the  gold  standard  in  order  to  remove  any  g^nt  condi- 

It  shows  the  helplessness  of  gaining  elasticity  for  our  currency  unaerpj  y^ 
lions :  for  with  $800,000,000  of  paper  currency  to  be  kept  at  pw  n  » 
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our  currency  should  quickly  respond  to  the  demands  of  trade.  Such  a  currency 
does  not  contract  or  expand  in  the  quick,  automatic  manner  that  is  required  under 
the  fluctuating  conditions  of  modern  business.  It  cannot  be  exported  nor  can  it 
be  augmented  except  by  artificial  means.  The  report  dwells  on  the  need  of  a  bank- 
lag  system  that  shall  provide  a  currency  that  is  at  once  safe  and  elastic.  It  empha- 
siies  the  view  already  e.xpre^-'-ed  by  i)raetical  bu>inc-s  men  that  the  supply  of  money 
in  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  business  centres  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  should  be  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  small  banks  of  issue  and  depo&it,  or 
of  hranch  banks  It  finds  one  of  the  causes  of  the  "cheap  money"  movement  in 
this  scarcity  oi  currency  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  at  certain  seasons.  Such  a 
stringency  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  e.xisting  currency  in  those  parts 
and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  suffer  from  it  should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
Idheap  money"  Is  ibe  proper  remedy.  An  elastic  currencr.  by  removing  this  evil 
would,  it  is  thouRht,  bring  men  to  sounder  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  currency. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  eeneral  prosjierity  at  the  close  of  the  year  189S  makes 
prompt  ictioo  most  desiraUe  for  business  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  stand 

On  thts  same  subject  of  the  currency,  Prof  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, read  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Asf>ccls  of  the  Untied  Slates  Treasury  Situation  in 
the  Years  1893-1897."  The  followmg  were  some  of  its  important  points:  The 
pa]ier  sutes  that  between  November  1895,  and  October  1896.  the  Treasury  held  in 
Its  Yanlts  continuously  $100,000,000  and  more  of  legal  tender.  These  notes  began 
to  accumulate  in  1894,  but  the  great  body  of  them  came  in  in  1896.  Prof.  Taussig 
says  tliat  although  this  must  ha%c  been  the  result  of  deliberate  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  yet.  strange  to  say,  not  one  word  concerning  it  had  been  said 
in  the  official  Treasury  Reports.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  depression  following 
the  crisis  of  1893  when  the  currency  was  redundant.  It  was  the  crude  but  tempo- 
rarily effective  device  for  avoiding  the  difficulty  entailed  by  the  so-called  "endless 
chain."  During  this  time  of  redundancy  the  notes  paid  out  returned  promptly  to 
the  Treasury.  By  impounding  them  the  Treasury  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the 
excess  of  the  circulating  medium.  "This  artificial  elasticity  was  secured  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  bond  issues  of  1894-96,  and  the  uncertainties  which  accora- 
panifd  these  troublesome  operations."  When  business  began  to  revive  at  the  end 
of  1896  there  was  a  demand  for  these  legal  tenders  and  the  notes  which  had  been 
accumulated  were  now  issued  and  remained  in  circulation.  Prof.  Taussig  thinks 
tbt  the  same  thing  may  happen  whenever  depression  recurs.  He  points  out  the 
likeness  of  the  situation  in  1894-96  to  that  in  1884  86.  In  the  latter  period  it  was  the 
silver  currency  which  the  Treasury  hoarded.  The  author  concludes  with  an  account 
tf  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Treasury  labors  so  long  as  this  system  is 
maintained.  It  is  responsible  for  a  great  mass  of  stiver  and  paper  currency  and  has 
no  means  of  adapting  its  issues  to  the  demands  of  trade. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  summary  of  the  other  important  papers  read  before  the 
Economic  Association  but  their  titles  and  the  names  of  the  writers  are  as  follows: 

fibr/y  Canal,  Railway  and  Banking  Enterprises  of  the  States,  in  Relation  to  the 
Groivth  of  Corporations  in  the  United  States.  G.  S.  Callander,  Harvard  Uni- 
wrsity. 

PnV^i  and  Price  Movcmrrits  in  the  Confederate  States  During  the  ChfU  War. 
Professor  J.  C.  Schwab.  Vale  University. 

Ktceni  Econ,u„i:  Cr.anges  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Professor  C.  S.  Walker, 
Massachusette  Agricultural  College.  ^ 

Dymme  Standards  of  Wages  and  Interest.  Professor  J.  B.  Gark,  Columbia 
Inivcrsiiy. 

The  Present  Study  of  Practical  Labor  Problems  in  France.  Dr.  W.  F.  Will- 
o'f  M.  United  States  Department  of  I^bor. 

MMnutpal  Taxation  as  a  Means  of  Public  Control  of  Corporations.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Ci'y  Ban*«.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

[he  Mature  of  Municipal  Franchises.  Dr.  Max  West,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

^'^^^y-  See  Botany  (paragraph  Ecology  and  Plant  Geography). 
."p^f^OE,  a  republic  lying  between  Colombia  and  Peru  on  the  Pacific  coast 
u  consists  of  sixteen  provinces  and  one  territory,  whose  area  aggre- 

L«  ^  K  •  square  miles.   No  census  has  been  taken,  but  according  to  the 

^^fficial  estimate  the  population  wa^  i. 271. 861  :  of  these  100.000  arc  of  Spanish 
300.000  of  mixed  blood  (Spani.sh  and  Indian);  and  870,000  are  Indians. 
JLi'"*^^*  populous  province  is  Pichincha  with  205.000  inhabitants,  and  the  least 
populous,  Esmeraldas  with  14.553.  The  capital  is  Quito  (population  80.000) ;  the 
Aba.W'J^  Guayaquil  (50,000),  Cuenca  (25.000),  Riobamba  (12.000), 

Uja,  and  Utaoinga  (each  about  lo^ooo). 
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Government.-Ecu:idov  l.ccame  an  indcpendt^nt  state  «P<«, ^'S*'"';! 
the  original  Republic  of  Colombia  in  1830.    Its  present  f^"^^/}^"  "J^'^^'S/?? 
and  modified  in  1887.  .s  modelled  somewhat  on , that  of  theUmted  btaies    1  he  ex 
ecutive  authority  .s  vested  in  a  president  who  is  assisted  by  »    ^/^^^^  °  J^^^ ^ 
isters;  the  president  and  vice-prc.,d..U  arc  ckcud  by  popular  vote  o 
years/ but  the  elections  are  not  simultaneous,  the  one  »>*^'"S  V^J^^  y^j;,^^"^^'^^^^^^^^^^ » 
fhe  other.   The  president  and  cabinet  together  ^''\»^,  ^^'l^^'j^i^'Sve  Twer  dc 

State.   The  president  in  iRf>S  was  Gen.  Don  iJoy  .Mfaro.   The  legislative 
Wives  upon  a  congress  consistmg  of  a  senate  and  a  hou^  o  representative^  w 
bers  of  Ste  forme?  being  elected  for  four  years,  one-bait  ;„^^Xrs  o  the  ait  S 
there  being  two  senators  chosen  from  each  province; 
deputies,  feing  chosen  for  two  years,  at  a  proportion 
inhabitants.   Legal  electors  for  both  senators  and  ^'-'Pf .^^^^l^' ^ 
and  vice-president,  are  aduUs_  who  can^  read  juid^^^^^^^^ 


Gove  IrTapp^inudb;  the  admimster  the  province. 

courts,  which  deal  with  ciul  criminal,  and  commcrc.a  c^^^^^^^  SrSuTreSl  ffi 


president 

each  minister  2,880  sucres.  «    .    t  1    tsw;  xtr-..:  c  t^R  6X)  sucres. 

Finance.— -Uw  ordinary  revenue  from  Jun«  i895  to  July  1896,  ^^J^\5,i-;.^^  '""7^ 
and  the  extrnor.linary  rwenue.  which  was  chiefly  loans  from  banks,  vs as  3,730.7^ 
.sucres.  the  lotai  bc.n,  8.8s9.36o;  expenditure  for  same  pen<^  ^^Ji.^'^S  «- 
For  both  1897  and  i8<>8  the  revenue  was  cstunated  m  sucres  at  9.093.551 
penditure  af  n. 005,14V.  About 70  per  cent  of  the  revenue  '«^?<="Xf;f/^^, 
Sie  greater  part  ol  the  remain/er  comes  from  taxes  on  •=°*=°f//^^^JJTnl^^^^^^^^^ 
real  estate,  and  from  government  monopolies,  rents,  ^nd  f^^'iT^ 
The  foreign  debt  is  about  7,890,000  sucres  t  about  5;3,440,ooo)  and  tne  imenai  u«» 
(1896)  is  7.500,000  sucres  (abottt  $3,afD,ooo).  t  c  \a        onp  of  fortress 

Tnity  and  .Va-y  -The  army  comprises  one  brigade  of  fi^^l^^ ° ™ 
artillerv.  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  four  battalions  of  infantry  and  two  colunin.  0. 
light  infantry.  a|grcgat.ng  in  all  3..I41  officers  and  men.  ^'^'j;;^  '^J^i^Ld  .  iJaS 
tional  guard  of  30,000  men.  The  navy  is  made  up  of  a  torpedo  launch  and  a  nro 

^Tndustrics  and  Commcrce.-Tht  country,  situated  directly  under  Ae^uaw. 
is  essentially  agricultural,  and  an  immense  variety  of  tropical  fl^f* ,5"** 
uriantly;  it  is  said  also  to  be  rich  in  precious,  metals,  silver,  ^"'^ksilver  coppe^^^^ 
lead.  coal,  and  petroleum,  but  the  mining  mdustry  has  not  made  f  f^at  progrw_^ 
Among  the  principal  exports  are  cacao.  cofTec.  rubber,  hides  l,. 
ble  ivory,  and  tamarinds.    The  chief  products  also  include,  along 
Of  tropical  fruits,  and.  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  interior,  ^"^f^.f ".^|*^ 
cabinet  woods  and  dyewoods.  and  the  stemless  screw  pine  from  which  the ;n e  i  ^0 
Panaira  hats  are  made.    In  the  early  part  of  1898.  it  was  reported  that  am  jg 
of  the  accessible  rubber  forests  had  been  exploited,  and  it  being  *earea  tnai 
dustry  might  soon  come  to  an  end  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the  c"ltivat'on  0 
rubber  tree.    \  newly  proposed  railroad  to  Quito  will  open  up  large  af^^f.^;  "J^ 
inal  rubber  forest.    Manufacturing  industries  are  but  little  developed .  there  a  ^ 
however,  tlour.  sugar,  cotton,  and  hat  factories,  sawmills,  tanneries,  J™*^"^^ 
Cacao,  the  staple  product,  in  1895  was  received  at  Guayaquil  to  and 
tons  and  in  the  following  year  15.327  tons.    The  principal  imports  arc  cotton 
other  textiles  anrl  provisions.   The  following  has  been  the  value  in  sucrcs  01  loi  s 
trade;  the  figures  for  1894  and  1895  refer  only  to  Guayaquil: 

1892.  1893.  1894.  ^^'^ 

Imports    8,377.897      10.052,163      ",000.000  ^'J^'-^o 

Exporte    lim^      14*052,514     I3.933.7S0  "-W^" 

In  his  annual  mes.sagc  to  the  congress  August  Q,  1898,  PresidCTt  ^^J^^^^xtOf' 
ported  that  the  general  condition  of  the  country  was  improving.  ''^P?".-ftcr  the 
ganization  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  custom  house.— so  that  ner  ^^^^^^ 
customs  reports  may  be  trusted,— and  he  slated  that  the  exports  of  i^/  J  "  {or 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  "Wt  » 
foreign  trade  were: 

Exports. 

1896   ai  .862, 324  sucres 

^  ($9,138,451)  .flofuoiS  sucrefc 

i8g7   31,025.382  sucres,  '^^'Sfto) 

(112.968,609)  ($7,Sa5.09»^ 
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President  Alfaro  said  that,  on  account  of  the  constant  undcrestunation  of  values 
at  the  custom  house,  the  actual  amounts  for  1897  were  probably  25  per  cent,  higher 
than  ihc  figures  given  above.  Thus  the  true  value  of  the  imports  was  at  least  22.- 
000,000  sucres  ($9,196,000).  The  government  proposed  to  raise  the  official  valua- 
tion upon  which  duties  are  calculated  and  a  ooimnission  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

EiForts  have  recently  been  made  to  promote  the  cnitivatfon  of  the  rubber  tree 

in  the  hope  that  the  rubber  crop  might  be  made  to  equal  the  cocoa  and  coffee 
crops  which  have  been  hitherto  the  chief  products  of  the  country.  The  ruthless  de- 
>.triiction  of  the  wild  riibhcr  tree  has  led  to  the  scarcity  noted  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph. A  report  of  the  United  States  Consul-Gencral  dated  February  26.  1898,  states 
that  Ecuador  produces  evenr  known  species  of  the  rubber  tree  in  great  abundance, 
and  that  planting  is  easy  and  inexpjensive.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain  from  the 
government  an  eight-year  concession  covering  eigljt  or  ten  square  leagues  of  land 
in  the  province  of  Tungurahua.  Tlic  Cniisul-General  says:  "The  thou.sand  and  one 
uses  to  winch  rubber  is  now  applied  renders  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
these  countries,  and  offers  a  tempting  field  for  United  States  investment  The  bar- 
barous methods  referred  to,  in  use  by  ignorant  'Choios'  and  semi-savage  Indians, 
will  undoubtedly  be  replaced  by  civilized  and  intelligent  processes.  There  are  Im- 
mense tracts  of  land  in  Ecuador  suitable  for  rubber  cultivation  which  can  lie  had  for 
a  mere  son^,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  President  Alfaro  would  warmly  welcome  Ameri- 
can oqtitahsts  and  settlers.  The  latter  should  have  sufficient  means  to  support  them- 
selves until  the  tree  reaches  maturity.  Living  in  this  country  is  very  cheap,  nearly 
everything  growing  spontaneously.  Food  is  mexpcnsive  and  but  little  clothing  is 
necessary.  Should  the  projected  railroad  to  Quito  become  a  reality,  immense  tracts 
of  nibbcr  forests  will  be  rendered  available  for  exploitation  which  at  present  arc  too 
remote  to  be  utilized." 

Skipping  and  Contmumcations. — In  1896  there  entered  at  Guayaquil  450  sailing 
Tesscls,  representing  20,643  tons,  and  394  steamers,  representing  236.933  tons;  total, 
8^4  vessels,  277,576  tons.  During  the  ^ame  period  there  cleared  from  Guayaquil  4(^9 
^ailing  vessels,  representing  17,297  tons,  and  402  steamers,  representing  257,053 
tons;  total.  871  vessels  274,350  tons. 

The  forests  and  mountainous  surface  of  Ecuador  render  internal  communication 
dtflunlt  The  roads  are  usually  merely  bridle  paths.  To  some  extent  the  inland 
waters  are  navigated  by  a  few  steamers  of  .Xmerican  or  native  build,  while  there 
is  a  large  number  of  accessory  small  boats  and  canoes.  There  is  one  railroad,  58 
miles  in  length,  connecting  Duran  (opposite  Guaya<tuil)  with  Chiml>o.  In  the  latter 
pft  of  1897  a  contract  wa^  made  between  the  government  and  a  New  York  capitalist 
wr  the  extension  of  this  road  to  Quito,  the  capital  of  the  Repuljlic.  Much  difficulty 
wiU attend  the  successful  completion  of  this  enterprise,  for  the  route  proposed,  which 
•8  404  miles  in  length,  rises  at  points  to  as  much  as  12,300  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  crosses  so  many  streams  and  ravines  that,  it  is  said,  the  construction  of  830 

TC**  will  be  necessary.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  road  is  $17,500,000. 

There  are  .ibout  1,242  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  60  stations;  a  telegraphic  marine 
tlWe  touches  at  Guayaquil. 

.  Religion  and  Education.— Tht  sute  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  aii4  provision 
IS  made  for  the  church  in  the  annual  budget.  Other  faiths  are  excluded.  The  schools 

01  Ecuador  according  to  the  latest  statistics  available  in  1898  were:  nine  of  higher 
education,  35  secondary,  and  1,088  primary;  primarv  education  is  free  and  conipul- 
n''  u  ^^^^^^^^  number  in  all  1.498,  and  the  i>uimK,  68,380.  At  Guayaquil  and 
yuito  there  are  commercial  and  technical  schools,  besides  in  the  latter  city  a  imi- 
^crsity  which  has  32  professors  and  216  students. 

mAl'^rC^  Ecuador  has  no  mint,  the  national  currency  is  coined  at  Birmingham 
^a!?  /     ^"'^  amount  of  silver  minted  in  1890  was  valued  at  £77,000; 

onn  '  £43.000.  The  silver  coinage  for  the  four  years  ending  1889  was  about  1,835.- 
^.,^^"^1.  There  is  no  gold  in  circulation.  The  sucre  is  worth  $0,436  in  United 
^tes  gold  (estimate  October  1,  1898).   There  arc  two  banks  of  issue,  having  an 

awnS!;^  r^'P"^'  '^^  2.400.000  sucres;  there  are  also  other  banks,  one  of  which  has 

■  «pttal  of  2.000.000  sucres. 

^^^^V?^^'^^  ^'  '^^'^  United  States  in  founding  in  1867  the  national 
JJ^U  ot  tducation  at  Wa-iiinpt'm  set  an  example  to  the  whole  world  Th-j  work 
linn  nri!!!"^*^?"  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  concerning  educa- 

a  linltir"  ^'  ^'^^  administration  of  the  schools  of  .Alaska  (q.  v.)  and 

(W  4-  ||"P|^**<>".<>f  the  expenditures  for  land-grant  colleges.  The  Commissioner 
over  i  mn  '  *PP**'"*<^''  t88o)  issues  an  annual  report  covering  in  two  volumes  of 
ee^Hff'^^^^T  uf^'^"  '"^  possible  the  whole  educational  field  during  the  prc- 

»tatlS.i7l*-.i  ^hc  last  report  issued  January  1899.  showing  the  main 

wtwtics  of  education,  ate  here  appendeJ:  ^  ^ 
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Statistics  of  State  Oommon  School  Systems,  1895-1896. 
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Higher  Education  in  the  U.  S.—A  strong  movement  has  been  inaugurated  toward* 
making  more  unifonn  the  conditions  upon  which  the  degrees,  ordinarily  given  by  the 
groat  universities,  are  granted  by  many  colleges  and  self-styled  universities  in  the 
South  and  West,  some  of  which  are  little  if  at  all  better  than  high  schools.  In  New 
York  and  Pennsvlvania  charters  may  not  be  given  to  institutionswhosc  work  does  not 
come  up  to  the  required  standard.  A  strong  protest  is  being  made  agamsi  the  undue 
moltipltcation  of  honorary  degrees  with  the  same  title  as  those  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  he  granted  only  after  a  course  of  study.  Among  these  dM(iecs  tnatw 
Ma-^ter  of  Arts  (M.  A.)  is  the  most  ambiguous  and  followingthatisthe  degree  of  Doc- 
tor or  Philosophy  (Ph.  D. »  whicii  has  been  given  as  an  honorary  decree  at  nuinerous 
institutions.  The  commonest  honorary  degree  is  that  of  Doctor  of  Divmity  (D.  D.) 
which  was  given  as  an  honorary  degree  to  323  persons  m  1897-  The  federatiooot 
Graduate  Cluh.  of  America  has  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  grantmg  as  bw- 
orary  degrees  those  about  which  a  strong  tradition  has  grown  up  that  they  should  tie 

fiven  only  after  a  number  of  years*  study  after  obtaifimg  the  baccalaureate  degree 
B.  A)  and  upon  examination.  The  resolutions  above  mentioned  bachelor 
degrees  arc  inappropriate  as  honorary  degrees  or  ex  gratia  and  should  be  made  to 
signify  always  the  completion  of  a  recognized  grade  of  u'id«^''g''aduate  work  in  their 
respective  departmenu'^  and  tliat  Uie  degrees  of  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  %  id' 
should  never  be  given  honoris  causa  nor  in  ^sentta.  L.  M.  D.,  a.  l.i^^  I'.w-i 
LL.  D.,  D.C.I..,  and  Mus.  D.,  are  recognized  as  honorary  degrees. 

The  great  attention  given  to  pliilosophical  subjects  in  the  post-graduate  worfc  Ol 
the  different  universities  of  the  country  is  shown  by  tlie  tact  that  m  the  twenty- 
four  prominent  universities  of  the  United  States,  which  enrolled  m  l8j>7-o  » 
of  3,204  graduate  students,  519  chose  philosophy  and  CthlCS.  History,  poll* 
tics  and  law  followed  with  488  students  and  English  came  third  with  423.  After 
these,  in  the  order  mentioned  came  U)  Classics;  (5)  Economics  Sociology  ana 
Anthropology;  (6)  Psychology  and  Pedagogy;  (7)  German;  (8)  Bioogy;  {9) 
Maihcmaiics;  and  (10)  Chemistry;  after  which  the  list  includes  Romance  langiugcs, 
Physics,  Geology  and  Geography,  Indo- Iranian  and  Comparative  Philology,  bemi- 
tics,  Astronomy  and  finally  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  History  of  Art. 

The  special  technical  and  professional  courses  of  study  given  by  universities  ana 
colleges  not  themselves  technical  schools,  are  numerous.  The  professional  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  greatest  number  of  colleges,  where  the  liberal  education  is  tne 
prime  object,  is  in  music,  courses  in  which  are  offered  by  328  colleges. 
courses  may  be  taken  af2t6  institutions,  Pedagogy  at  211,  Art  at  175,  Military  sci- 
ence at  104.  Civil  Engineering  at  92,  Theology  at  90,  and  the  following  courses 
show  most  frequency  in  the  order  mentioned:  Law  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
(73  colleges  each);  Electrical  Engineering  (70  colleges);  Medicin<  ( -7  c  !Ugtvi_ 
Agriculture  (53  colleges)  ;  Domestic  Science  ^34  colleges)  ;  Mining  Engineering 
colleges)  ;  Pharmacy  (30  colleges) ;  Veterinary  Science  (27  colleges)  ;  Dentistry  l» 
college^  ;  Arcliitcclure  (16  colleges)  and  Sanitary  Engineering;  (12  colleges). 

Higher  education  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  in  472  colleges  and  universities  for  men  ano 
for  both  sexes,  and  in  14  for  women  only.  These  institutioiis  employ  10,940  "i^J 
and  1.592  female  officers  of  instruction,  and  have  an  attendance  of  110,401  male  Ma 
^,69o"female  students.  This  makes  one  college  student  to  every  831  persons  m  me 
U.  S.  The  largest  proportion  of  college  students  is  found  in  the  Western 
where  there  is  one  student  to  every  580  persons.  In  Nevada  one  out  of  evcnr  200 
of  the  population  is  a  college  student,  in  California  one  out  of  every  4*5.  Mam- 
chusetts  one  out  of  every  471.  .  . 

The  universities  and  colleges  above  mentioned  have  382  fellowships,  54f>3  scnonff' 
ships,  have  libraries  with  6,SSR,Q^  bound  volumes  and  i,737,98i  pamphlets,  socnnnc 
apparatus  valued  at  $16,014,347,  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $120^142,990 
productive  funds  amounting  to  $114,212,392.  . 

The  14  colleges  for  women  employ  248  male  and  313  female  officers  of  instruction, 
register  4.421  students,  have  16  feUowships,  2f6  scholarships,  and  libraries  aggre- 
gating 164,839  volumes.  ' 

For  a  complete  list  of  universities  for  men,  for  women  and  for  both  sexes, 
Universities  and  Colleges.  .  •  _ 

Manual  Training  Schoob.— In  95  cities  of  the  U.  S.  a  course  in  manual  training 
was  an  essential  feature  of  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools.    In  189^7  there  v>c 
66  manual  training  .schools  with  551  teachers  and  12,123  male  and  77'^  female  Py  r 
Instruction  in  the  manual  arts  is  provided  for  by  law  in  many  of  the  States  ^ 
Union,  among  them  being  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Georgia, 
Jersey,  New  York,  Utah,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming;  and  appropriation^  are  mtwvj 
Congress  for  the  support  of  manual  training  schools  in  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Commercial  and  Business  Schools.— In  the  U.  S.  there  were  93-931  " 
commercial  courses  in  various  schools  in  1896^,  of  whom  56,002  were  m  ^Yut^h 
and  commercial  courses  of  universities,  colleges,  normal  schools,  private  hign  scnuu 
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and  academics  and  puUic  high  schools  and  37.929  in  the  commercial  courses  of  busi- 
ness schools.  There  were  341  business  schools  wiUi  1,764  instructors  and  77,746  stu- 
4teats,  nearly  a  fifth  of  whom  were  in  evening  classes.  The  distribution  of  the  stu- 
dents according  to  studies  were  as  follows : 

Coarse  of  study.  Males.  Females. 

•Commercial  course.   29,216  8|7I3 

Amanuensis  course  -  10,185  12.957 

English  Course   ft653  3,671 

In  telegraphy   897  312 

formal  Schools.— In  the  year  1896-7  there  were  in  the  U.  S..  according  to  the  latest 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  published  Jan.,  iStjp,  83.934  students  pur- 
souig  training  courses  for  teachers  of  whom  49,199  were  in  164  public  normal  schools. 
Of  tne  students  in  ^se  schools  30,592,  or  more  than  70  per  cent.,  were  women.  The 
north  .Atlantic  division,  had  77  per  cent,  of  the  public  normal  schools  of  the  U.  S.  the 
greatest  number  being  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  public  normal  schools 
there  were  1,800  colored  students,  the  largest  proportion  of  ihv^c  being  in  the  colored 
normal  schools  of  the  two  southern  divisions.  The  public  normal  schools  were  sup- 
ported by  State,  county  and  ci^  appropriations  of  nearly  two  mitticMi  and  a  half  of 
dollars,  in  addition  to  their  incooie  of  half  a  million  of  dmlars  from  tuition  and  over 

$350,000  from  other  sources. 

There  were  i(>8  private  normal  schools  with  1,719  teachers  and  24.181  students, 
about  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women,  with  an  income  of  $1,026,077,  libraries 
with  223,067  volumes  and  buildings,  grounds  and  apparatus  valued  at  $15,911,131. 

Besides  this  there  were  2,650  men  and  3,833  women  pursuing  training  cour^e>  for 
teachers  in  196  colleges  and  universities, 2,49omalc  and  6,511  female  studentsot  teach- 
ing in  507  public  high  schools,  and  in  422  private  high  schools  and  academies  tfffere 
were  3,068  nwie  and  3,996  female  students  pursuing  teachers'  training  courses.  The 
totsi  number  of  such  students  in  schools  other  than  the  public  and  private  normal 
schools  was  22,544. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  normal  students  in  the  U.  S. : 
—  ^ 
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Biveahon  of  the  Colored  Race— In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  16  Southern 
there  were  1,460,084  colored  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  the  year 
^^^\  j^"'*  CftroWment  being  32  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  those 
Wtcs;  biit  52  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  of  school  ago  in  these  State-  were  en- 
22  ♦u  '"^  P"^''c  schools.  In  three  States,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
E  1!,*^°       school  population  is  greater  than  the  white  school  population.  In 

aiTucky  a  greater  proportion  of  the  colored  children  attend  school  than  of  the 
S.ther  V  *  ^^""^  27.435  colored  teachers  in  the  South.^m  States    In  the  U. 

^^ereare  178  schools  for  the  secondary  or  higher  education  of  colored  vomh.  n^xo  of 
attTf  rf^  Southern  States;  they  employed  1.795  teachers,  and  had  an  enroll- 
nn^c  females  than  males;  they  had  libraries  aggregating  224.794  vol- 

in^o  9  Blind.— The  first  school  for  the  blind  in  the  U.  S.  was  est.iblished 
*»«Hon  in  1820  Thirty-two  States  now  have  such  schools  in  successful  operation. 
1?  ^  TT''  1^  I'',?  Commissioner  of  Education  (issued  Jan..  1899)  shows 
m  inilu  ir  '  1 7    *  instructors  and  3.630  students  of  which  1.860  were 

fhine  sew'^  ^departments  where  cane  <:eating.  mattress  making,  carpet  weaving,  ma- 
u«il1?'  typewriting,  etc.  are  taught.    These  schools  had  libraries  aggregating 
«WW  vohunes  and  grounds  and  bnild&gs  valued  at  $6^183^38. 
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Education  of  the  Deaf.— Thcrt  were  95  schools  for  the  deaf  with  1,020  teachen 
and  10A2Q  students.   There  were  54  Stale  public  schools  with  817  instructors  and 
O40I  students,  who  were  taught  in  articulation,  auricular  development,  ana  m  in 
SsSrial  branches.   The  schools  for  the  deaf  had  Hbrar.es  aggregating  90.184  vol^ 
umes;  had  scientific  apparatus  valued  at  and  grounds  and  buildings  valued 

iducitioi^'of  the  Feebh  Minded. -Thcr^:  were  28  schools  for  the  feeble  minded, 
with  40'  teachers  and  496  assistants,  and  8,534  P^^Jt'  Instruction  was  g«venm 
three  dircction^.  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial.  There  were  10  private  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded  with  101  teachers.  64  assistants  and  P"P>ls.  Music  among 
other  branches  is  toucht  to  i,474  pupils  out  of  the  total  given  above. 

Reform  Schooh.^n  1896-7  there  were  in  the  U  S.  88  re  orm  schools  w-.  n  480 
instructors  and  23.6^/1  inmates,  The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $16,319,017. 
Of  the  inmates  2)630  were  colored,  and  57^-'  of  foreign  parentage.  A  large  propor- 
tion could  neither  read  nor  write  when  admitted.  All  those  discharged  could  both 
read  and  write,  and  three-quarters  of  them  were  reported  as  leading  honest,  re- 
spectable lives. 

BOYFT.  Population  and  Area.  Trustworthy  figures  for  the  present  population 
of  Egypt  arc  not  obtainable,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  m  y«a|;^^2^ 
numbers  have  increased.  In  1875  its  population  was  6.000,000  and  in  lUgiS  it  wa?  esti- 
mated at  between  9-000,000  and  io.oo(X(xk..  TIk-  capital,  Cairo,  has  a  population  Of 
about  570.000  and  the  commercial  centre.  Alexandria,  of  about  320,000.  The  agaM 
Egypt  is  placed  at  394,24©  square  miles,  being  about  e(|ual  to  that  of  the  woroi 
Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States  of  the  United  States.  •  ^ 

Foreign  Commerce.— In  the  twenty-one  years  from  1875  to  1890  the  imports  01 
Egypt  rose  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  over  100  per  ceni. 
The  following  Uble  from  the  CoSuSTReports  of  October  1898.  shows  the  imports 
by  countries : 

Country.  Value.^^ 

England  and  possessions   ^'q'o?8ooo 

Turkey    6060000 

France  and  possessions   , 

Austria-Hungary    JSr^^ 

i!**'   1,408,000 

8%^:?;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":*  4°5.«x, 

United  States   '^^^ 

In  1896  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  $68,000,000  and  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton, 
cotton  seed,  cane  sugar,  beets,  onions,  skins,  and  natural  wools.  About  35  pc  ceni. 
of  the  exports  were  sent  to  England.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  With  .^KyjJ 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years.  In  1896  it  amounted  to  $4,632,000  and  in  "J 
l7*489i243,  consisting  in  the  former  year  almost  entirely  of  cotton  and  in  the  latter  0 
COt^ and  sugar.  In  1898  it  was  $6,629,173.  The  Egyptian  cotton  trade  »ias  increa^rt 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  rose  from  330,222  bales  in  1875  to  000,900  ^^?^' 
England  receiving  almost  half  of  this  amount.  Egyptian  cotton  was  introduceo  mw 
the  United  States  but  ten  years  before  and  the  growth  of  the  trade  has  been  remarK- 
able.  The  American  Consul  General  at  Cairo  drew  attention  in  1898  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Egyptian  market  to  American  firms.   With  the  opening  "P  °t.^<^"^;;„ 


I 


country  who  understand  tne  language,  and  to  their  refusing  iw  .v.,   'i  the 

trade  circular.s.    Communication  with  the  United  States  has  been  improved  s«nce  '  . 
establishment  of  the  new  American  Indian  Line  which  passes  through  the  Suez 
and  will  stop  at  Suez  whence  there  is  railway  connection  with  Cairo  and  AJj:'^*^,"-!  i 
The  kinds  of  goods  preferred  by  the  Egyptian  purchaser  as  shown  from  the  , 
imports  from  England.  France  and  Germany,  include  all  sorts  of  tools 
tural  implements,  articles  of  carpentering,  wooden  ware,  mining  and  '"'i'"^  •  i^j 
chinery,  sewing  machines,  wagons,  stoves  and  ranges,  and  in  short  all  such  ^^^^^ 
as  advanced  industrial  communities  are  able  more  advantageously  to  produce, 
use  of  machinery  is  gaining  ground  in  Egvpt  and  an  increasing  demand  ij-i, 
portation  is  probable.   This  of  course  means  an  increasing  importation  of  coal  wn* 
already  forms  an  important  item  in  the  list  of  imports.  ^   ,■  \ 

Egypt  under  Brituh  ConlroL— It  will  be  remembered  that  in  187S  the  X 
Ft«nch  governments  in  the  interest  ol  the  holders  of  the  Egyptian  debt  induceo 
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Khedive  to  admit  to  his  counsels  two  financial  advisers,  the  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective governments.    It  was  hoped  that  by  these  means  the  financial  condition  of 
might  be  placed  On  a  surer  basis,  but  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  in 
1877  a  further  attempt  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  bond-holders.   At  this 
time  Ismail  Pasha  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  turn  Egypt  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy  and  to  entrust  the  chief  portfolios  to  French  and  I-.iiglish  ministers.  With 
the  capriciousness  of  an  Oriental  despot  the  Khedive  soon  grew  tired  of  tliis  arrange- 
ment and  dismissing  his  ministers  resumed  his  former  persomil  rule.   The  so-called 
"dual  control"  came  about  in  this  manner.    The  Egyptian  government  was  induced  to 
give  juriadiction  over  all  civil  cases  involving  Europeans  to  international  tribunals 
which  were  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  new  civil  code.    Now  tlii^  code  con- 
tained a  clause  that  in  the  event  of  a  suit  against  the  state  the  property  of  the  latter 
ni|ht  be  seized  in  the  same  way  as  the  property  of  a  private  person   This  was  a  most 
mttsual  principle,  and  one  totally  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  sovereign  rights, 
hmail  Pasha  claimed  that  this  clause  wa^  inserted  in  the  code  without  his  knowledge. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  on  finding  it  out  he  tlew  into  a  pa>:iion  and 
declared  that  he  had  been  betrayed.    The  significance  of  this  clause  appeared  when  a 
Gennan  bond-holder  in  whose  favor  an  international  court  had  pronounced  pro- 
cwded  under  the  judgment  of  the  court  lo  seize  the  properties  of  the  state  in  default 
of  payment  of  arrears.    The  Egyptian  government  opposed  this  action,  but  the  Ger- 
man government  interposed  on  behalf  of  its  subject,  threatening  armed  intervention 
ii  the  tatter's  rights  were  not  respected.   Thereupon  France  and  Great  Britain,  act- 
iof  tn  hannony,  required  the  Sultan  to  depose  Ismail  Pasha,  thus  reestablishing  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey  over  Egypt.    Ismail  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  his  son 
Tewfik  became  KliLdive.    But  tlic  fallen  ruler  soon  found  a  means  of  revenge.  .Xs 
a  result  of  his  instigation  the  officers  of  the  arniy  mutinied,  and  soon  afterwards  oc- 
curred a  revolution  headed  by  Arabi  Pa^ha.   The  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Moham- 
medans for  the  Christians  was  an  element  in  this  revolt  and  led  to  the  massacres  at 
Alexandria  which  aroused  the  indignation  of  Europe.    It  was  necessary  that  order 
should  be  restored,  but  as  France  refused  to  intervene,  the  task  of  suppressing  the 
revolution  devolved  on  Great  Britain.    To  her  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
pacified  the  country.  British  ships  bombarded  Alexandria;  the  British  army  defeated 
the  Egyptians  at  Tel-el-Kebir;  Cairo  was  re-occupied  and  Tewlik  was  restored  to 
the  throne.   Thus  flreat  Britain  was  forced  into  the  position  of  the  guardian  of 
Egypt   It  was  a  duty  not  relished  by  the  ministry  at  that  time.    Neither  .Mr.  Glad- 
stone, nor  his  colleagues  desired  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt  by  British  force  ^; 
all  that  they  wanted  was  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  establishment  of  authority 
nnhl  Egypt  could  take  care  of  herself.  Many  thought  that  if  Great  Britain  had  at 
tmj  time  established  formally  a  protectorate  over  Egypt  it  would  have  proved  more 
sdrantageous  to  all  parties  concerned  than  the  wavering  and  seemingly  transitory 
arrangement  which  was  eflfectcd.    British  troops  garrisoned  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
and  British  officials  gave  aid  and  advice  to  the  Khedive's  government,  but  it  was  all 
wne  with  the  understanding:  that  in  a  short  time  ^ey  would  be  withdrawn  and 
t<ypt  would  be  left  to  shift  Tor  hcr-^elf.    The  mistaken  gentleness  of  Great  Britain's 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  defeated  revolutionists  weakened  her  influence  on  Egypt. 
Accor-iiiiR  to  Oriental  ideas  of  justice  Arabi  and  his  fellow  conspirators  had  justly 
forfeited  their  lives,  whilst  their  sentence  consisted  merely  in  a  mild  form  of  banish- 
■•enl  which  was  tempered  by  liberal  pensions.   Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  to  Egyi)t  to 
•*pOrt  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  an -v.  it  the  question  how 
WOO  It  would  be  safe  to  withdraw  British  control.    He  reported  that  the  organization 
w  wptian  affairs  was  such  that  for  the  present  at  least  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the 
Hntish  to  withdraw  their  guiding  hand«  but  that  it  was  possible  within  a  few  years 
«ttt  the  country  would  be  able  to  govern  itself 

ih  k1  ''r^'S''''"— In  spite  of  their  insecurity  of  tenure  the  British  oflficials  did 
f  T  f  '°  improve  the  administration  of  the  country.  Progress  was  not  rapid  at 
^■■'l  and  many  mistakes  were  made,  but  soon  benelkiai  effects  of  the  British  rule  be- 
cimt  apparent.  For  several  years,  however,  it  was  thought  that  at  any  moment  the 


Eh    7°^^*  ""^         nearly  the  close  of  the 

»-i  decade  that  it  was  realized  that  Great  Britain  had  come  to  -^tay.  For  more  tlian 
imTl^^l^  E?>'Pt  has  been  virtually  a  British  protectorate.  It  is  an  important  ques- 
iSrtfc  "k  *^0"dition  of  the  country  has  improved  under  this  system.  Much 
nas  been  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  publication  in  the  year  1898  of  valuable 


jwjaual  estimates  by  Sir  Edwin  Palmer,  the  financial  adviser  of  the  Khedive.  The 
""yO cover  the  period  frnm  iS.jj  to  iRijj.  h\n  as  they  were  for  the  first  time  avail- 
In?ti  c  1898  the  discussion  of  them  is  appropriate  to  the  present  year. 

1882     5^^'  increase  of  population.  The  population  of  Egypt  from 

tiftn  fin  'r**™  7.000.000  to  nearly  10,000.000.  nor  is  this  increase  due  to  fnr- 

in!^"|'8J^l><Mi.  since  the  number  of  foreigners  has  risen  only  some  20,000.  The 
(caie  ot  population  proves  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  for  it 


;  II  «ff  in  itifuit  mortuluv,  iKiter  sanitary  conditions  and  economic  ad- 
mcans  a  falling  off  in  >"J'f * '""'Ml'V .  ...  i^„ypt  increased  from  5.000.000  acres  m 
vancement.  Ihe  area  of  t^^^^,"^'-;  '''"V^i  is  nearly  three  per  cent.  This  improvc- 
1883  to  about  S.Ow,ooo  acr«:..n  iSy^^^^^  anS  ux  withovu  reducing  the  revenue, 
ment  has  made  it  P^,^f/^'S  '^cn  paid  o^  and  the  extortions  practised  by  the 
The  arrears  of  the  '^"^..^j^  J^^^i.^^^^  taxes  have  not  been  macascd 

Fellaheen  have  been  abol  shed    AUhough  t he  ina.  .^^^^^  consumpuon  re- 

they  have  yioUlod  a  far  4*^^*^  /^  "  "  f  hi  mals  of  the  people.   The  traffic  rettims 

suiting  fron.  tla-  ""1''-"^,^^°"*^^^  Lndsln  X  P-'nd^  in  1897: 

on  the  ra.hvay-s  uicrcascd  from  ''3<»'0~  *^  the  number  of  letters 

the  post-ofiice  receipts  J'^"  ^/^^i^^.P^^.i^du^  tl>^o"ghout 

po^Ud  lias  nearly  doubled.    No  doubt  Uuo     larKc  >  oi^^^ 

thi>  peri.nl  Egypt  has  enjoyed  peace  and  ^'S*?"''^'^^^  style  of  government 

down  to  the  crc.lit  of  the  Hritish  control,  for  »'^^^''J'}f J^'J^  There  is 

so  ong  a  period  of  quiet  and  good  order  was  "f^  *°  ^^•^*,^^3,''try*1m^^^^^  under 
no  do5,t  Aat  the  financial  cond.t.on  of  llmsdv^^  com^tS^t!  courageous 

S[if^Sn:^^rs;  at;^  M^IS^IuSXidstered  ^ 

Kughts  it  is  a  matter  of  ^urpn^tt^e  railway  ^  of^Pt 
this  period  has  increased  to  the  exten      ^"Jy  ^12  mdes  inu  ^ 

fact  that  in  the  settlement  concluded  between  ^J'Pt  ,1^1,,     Fitty-five  per 

ways  v^ere  virtually  mortgaged  for  ^^^^^  PJ^l^f  ^^^^^.o^fh^^^^^^  working  expenses 
cent,  of  their  gross  receipts  are  applied  to  this  P^rro^.,  ^  But  although 

of  the  road  tmist  be  made  out  of  the  «°rty-five  oe^^^^^  fif. 
mileage  has  not  increased,  the  P^^^^K^^  »TS<^on  TnTtK^  drains 
teen  years  from  3.000,000  to  9.500,000.  ^In.»"^>SjJ??;;.^"f  great  advances, 

both  in  lower  and  in  uoper  Egypt  the  B"*"^,^"  rf,"^  "ees  h^  effected,  but 

In  education  it  cannot  V  saidthat  any  very  '\ad>cal  ^hang^^^^^^^^^         improvement  in 
if  the  extent  of  newspaper  circulation  is  an  indication  o-  intdlem^^^  ^^^^ 
the  masses,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  hopeful  for  [h*  idew 
during  the  fifteen  years  in  question  has         ^^tVyXch  d^s^e 
of  justice  are  incomprehensible  to  the  Orienta^  mind.  of  equity, 

the  observance  of  rules  and  would  have  .t»»«  .^J"^f„ Xd  the  improvement 

The  complex  system  of  English  law  worries  l^^'lfZ^J^^^L^^^^ 
which  has  been  made  in  the  administration     J"^''^^  ^^^1  ^™e  is  adminis- 

Nevertheless  this  Progress  hw  been  ccmsidenible  Bnt.^^^^^^  ^,^^^^3 
tered.  and  examination  under  torture  and  var  ous  oth«  b^rbaro  ^.^.^^  ^ 
prevaUed  before  the  occupation  have  been  abolished.   AS  to  in  ^  in 

large  cities  also  improvements  have  been  made      ^hc  matte^^^ 
samtary  arrangements.   The  streets  of  Cairo  have  been  widened  ana  p 
many  kinds  have  been  successfully  earned  out.  p^ward  Dicey,  to  whom 

The  Alleged  Results  of  BrUish  O  n^f^^'i  n^^^ 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  foregoing-  lacts.  sums  up  the  ettect  01 «« 
in  Egypt  in  the  following  paragraphs :  rendered  solvent  and  prOS- 

"To  sum  up.  under  our  occu,>at.on  Egypt  has  ^^J^''^^';ll^^l^^ 
pcrous:  taxes  have  been  largely  reduced ;  her  f  ^P^l*^"^,!'^^'"'^^^^^^^^  improved;  a 
pir  cent.;  the  value  and  the  productiveness  of  l^^T^;^;,'\^,^;„5f,',^/  ^ 
Regular  and  permanent  system  of  .rngation  has  ^^^^  industry  bave 

and  is  now  in  the  course  of  introduction  mto  Upper  V^u^^u"  .  the  Corvee  has  been 
^de  giant  strides  ;  the  use  of  the  Kurbash  has  been  ^o>-b'dd^«|^^^^  not  the 

suppressed;  regularity  in  the  collection  of  ^^^.i^'^^r'^lal^cn  c^n  now  k^^^ 

exception ;  wholesale  corruption  has  been  abolished ;  »^,^^^^.^^i;\',nd"owners  are  f 
monc ^  tlu  v  earn,  and  are  better  off  than  they  were  before ,  the  lanu 
richer  owing  to  the  fresh  supply  of  water,  with  the  cop^cj^^^  [oCpartiality i  bar- 
salable  price  of  land ;  justice  is  administered  ^^^h  an  approach  to  impa^^^^^^  ^ 
barons  punishments  have  been  mitigated,  if  not  abolished,  ^na  uic  -  ^^^^  ^ 

▼crs-ion  of  Cairo  mto  a  fair  semblance  of  a  civilized  ^uropMn  "pua  ^^^.^jy^ 
peated  on  a  smaUer  scale  in  all  the  chief  centres  of  Egypt.   To  put  me  m  g^j^ 
{four  occupation  were  to  cease  to-morrow,  we  should  leave  Egypt  ana  w« 
far  better  off  than  they  were  when  our  occupation  .  -ii-ffcd  aim  of  our 

"If.  however,  I  am  a-kcd  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  the  ,j  ^  honestly 
policy,  that  of  rendering  Egypt  fit  for  self-government,  I  shouw  oe  u  6 ^^j^j^^^. 
to  answer  that  in  mv  opinion  we  have  made  little  or  no  progress  to\^?;  adroinrt- 
mcnt  of  this  aim.  The  one  certain  result  of  our  interference  inJHf  ^1,^  Khedive; 
tration  of  Egypt  has  been  to  impair,  if  not  to  destroy,  tnc  authoru>  "  ^.^^^5. 
of  the  Mudirs,  who.  as  the  nominees  of  the  Effendma.  rule  o^*=^„^"l/-n|age5. 
of  the  Sheiks,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  favor  of  the  Mudirs.  ;T,t  jt  is  » their 

have  undoubtedly  trained  a  school  of  native  offidalfwho  have  Ic^'^^^Ay'Liush  idtt* 
interest  to  administer  the  country  more  or  less  in  accordance  wii»  « 
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Here  and  there  we  may  have  converted  an  individual  official  to  a  genuine  belief  in 
these  ideas.  But  I  am  convinced  that  if  u  ir  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  our  place 
ill  Hg}'pt  ^vas  not  taken  by  any  other  civilized  European  Power,  the  old  state  of  things 
would  revive  at  once,  and  Egypt  would  be  governed  once  more  by  the  old  system  of 
Bnkihcc.sh  and  Kurlmsh.  indeed,  the  la^:  -late  of  the-  country  would  be  worNC  tlian 
the  first,  as  the  old  generation  of  Egyptian  statesmen  have  fallen  into  the  background 
tnider  oar  occupation,  and  the  jrounger  generation  have  so  far  not  exhibited  tlie  in- 
tdligence,  or  the  vigor  of  their  predecessors.  The  simple  truth  is  that  Kgvpt.  in 
common  with  almost  all.  if  not  all,  Oriental  countries,  has  no  desire  for  self-govern- 
ment; and  that  even  if  >ucli  a  desire  e\-istcfi,  self-govemment  is  not  an  art  that  can  be 
taught  by  foreign  supervision  and  control." 

This  view  of  the  improving  conditions  of  Egypt  is  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the 
I  niied  States  official  representative  in  that  country.  As  an  instance  of  the  improve- 
ment m  the  condition  of  the  masses  the  fact  is  cited  that  the  land  tax,  which  was  for- 
;  crly  $J4.oo  a  fcddah  (about  an  acre)  is  now  S7.50,  and  that  the  bonds  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  interest  on  which  could  not  be  paid  in  the  time  of  Ismail  Pasha,  are  now 
selling  at  106  and  over.  It  is  estimated  that  sinpe  1S83  the  average  value  of  the  crop 
has  increased  $4,000,000  per  annum.  In  1898,  5.000.G00  acres  were  said  to  be  under 
calt'vation.  The  railways  arc  all  government  property  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
line  near  Alixandria  and  another  between  Port  Said  and  Ismaila.  In  i8y8.  the 
railway  mileage  was  1,400.  The  manaRt  mcnt  of  the  railway  is  entrusted  to  an 
admiautrative  Doardt  whose  members  con^st  of  a  chairman,  who  is  an  Englishman, 
and'two  others,  who  are  respectively  French  and  Egyptian.  Concessions  have  been 
made  to  companies  for  the  construction  of  light  railways  in  several  of  the  provinces. 
.•\s  to  inland  navigation,  the  traffic  on  the  Nile  and  in  the  Delta  i-.  consi<lcrabIe.  The 
roods  have  been  improved  and  the  use  of  vehicles  is  becoming  more  common.  Sm 
ConON  AND  THE  COTTOK  INDUSTRY. 

History.  • 

The  5oiMfaN.»The  Egyptian  Soudan  contains  the  following  provinces:  Don- 
gola,  Khartoum.  Sawakiti-Massawan.  Kordofan,  Darfur,  Senaar,  Equatorial  Province, 

Farodi.  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  Zeilah.  Harrar.  Berhera. 

According  to  the  Sttilcsmati's  i'car  Book  for  1898,  the  area  was  950,000  -quare 
miles,  and  the  population  was  10,400,000.  but  these  figures  are  pnrtttbly  based  on  loose 
estimates.  Before  the  Mabdist  rebellion  the  Egyptian  Soudan  was  placed  under  a 
eowmor-general  whose  capital  was  Khartoum,  but  under  the  Mahdt  and  his  stic- 
tt>*or  the  Khalifa,  the  Egyptian  power  waned  and  the  region  wa>  divided  into 
various  districts  under  the  control  of  the  native  rulers.  British  influence  was  ac- 
knowledged as  extending  over  a  great  part  of  this  territory  by  agreements  concluded 
«ith  Italy  and  Germany,  Imt  since  the  Mahdist  revolt  the  country  has  declined  in 
prosperity  and  population,  and  the  Equatorial  Province  has  stmk  back  into  barbarism. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Expedition. — Since  1896  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been 
2;tracted  to  the  attempt  of  the  Brili-h  to  restore  their  authority  in  this  region  and  to 
rrflaiiri  it  to  civilization.  In  i89<)  an  expedition  commanded  by  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Her- 
bert Kitchener,  started  southward  along  the  Nile  with  the  object  of  occupying  the 
Ifwince  of  Dongola.  It  followed  a  novel  plan,  proceeding  in  a  leisurely  way  up  the 
river  and  completing  railway  and  telcgrapli  lines  as  it  went,  finnlioat-  and  other  ves- 
hIs  accompanied  it  along  the  river.  The  e.xpe(litii)n  was  thoroughly  successful, 
'irR'ly  no  doubt  owin^  to  this  method  of  progress.  The  Dervi->hcs  offered  little  re- 
S'StMoeandthe  Egyptian  forces  having  seized  Dongola,  September  "23.  1896.  regained 
waiKM  of  the  entire  province.  Throughout  1897  the  advance  continued,  the  Dervishes 
WirinR  before  the  invadirs.  and  the  country  was  occupied  as  far  as  Berber.  This 
t'ty  as  well  as  Abou  Hamed  was  occupied.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  expedi- 
tion. Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  railroads  open  in  the  rear,  so  that  new  troops  and 
pplies  could  arrive  when  needed. 

Bortfe  of  the  Atbara.~\'i,  the  troops  advanced  up  the  Nile  the  Dervishes  crossed 
w  nver  at  Shendy  and  marched  upward  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
^tish  and  Egyptian  troops  at  Berber,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  gunboats  captured 
Mcndy  and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Dervishes.  The  latter,  20,000  strong,  occupied 
""WtroKrhed  position  at  the  junction  of  the  Atbara  river,  and  the  Nile.  At  day- 
"wof  the  morning  of  Friday,  April  8,  1898,  General  Kitchener  in  command  of 
•°ro<  13.000  troops.  (,f  whom  all  but  a  few  battalions  were  Egyptians,  attacked  the 
Up  ^  P?'''^'^^"       drove  them  from  the  field  inflicting  a  loss  of  some  2.000  men. 

»k 'c     •  *  ^^^^  ^^'S^*^'-  Among  the  British  troops  there  were  but  few  casualties, 
J^^^^WPtjans  lost  fifty  or  sixty  men  killed  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
I^^M.   The  leader  of  the  Dervishes,  Emir  .Mahmoud.  was  captured.  Osman 
Ty^^""^^-  ^""'^^  commanded  another  body  of  the  Dervishes,  managed  to  cs- 
.P*-  ihc  severe  losses  of  the  Dervishes  were'due  largely  to  the  effective  work  of 

"V  ^""5       ^Wch  the  British  forces  were  equipped. 
oome  of  Oimdmman^Thit  narvellous  precision  of  Goaeral  Kitchener's  movements 
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had  made  it  oossible  to  know  distinctly  beforehand  what  would  occur  and  to  know 
it  almost  to  the  date.    It  was  prophesied  long  beforehand  that  before  the  middle  of 
September  the  Khalifa's  power  would  be  (i\v  rthro\vn,  Gordon  avenged  and  Om- 
durman  taken.   So  it  turned  out   General  Kitchener  himself  is  said  to  have  mis- 
calculated the  time  of  the  vital  and  decisive  battle  by  only  one  day.   The  army  of 
occupation  continued  to  advance  steadily  up  tlic  rivrr  (iii\in'.:  the  Dcrvi-h  scouts 
before  them  until  within  eight  miles  of  Omdurman.    The  mvaUnig  army  wab  drawn 
up  in  a  line  about  four  nnles  lung  w  ith  the  English  troops  on  the  right  and  centre, 
the  Soudanese  011  Uu  left,  and  the  Ivgyptians  as  reserves.    It  was  not  expected  tliat 
the  Dervishes  would  begin  the  attack  so  early,  but  General  Kitchener  was  prepared 
for  that  or  for  any  other  event.    The  Dervishes  attacked  the  Kngli-h  flank  with  the 
same  bravery  as  they  had  shown  at  Atbara,   They  were  mowed  down  in  vast  num- 
bers by  the  Maxim  guns,  and  yet  they  returned  to  the  attack  again  and  again.  Then 
they  attacked  the  kft  hut  were  repulsed,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  hg.vptian  re- 
serves they  were  driven  back  in  confusion.    The  fighting  lasted  until  sundown.  The 
Khalifa  and  Osman  Digna  then  lied  with  the  English  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit.   On  Sep- 
tember 7  General  Kitchener  tKMificd  the  War  Department  that  his  oflttccrs  had 
counted  10.800  dead  Dervishes,  that  llie  wounded  were  estimated  at  l6,000  and  the 
prisoners  between  3.000  and  4.000.    The  English  and  Kgyptian  losses  were  reported 
as  46  killed  and  333  wounded.   Omdurman  was  occupied  by  the  British.   This  city, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  Mahdi*s  capital  after  Khartoum  was  destroyed,  UK 
stones  of  the  latter  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  town.    It  is  just  acroSS 
the  river  from  Khartoum  and  has  become  a  large  and  thriving  city.    The  British  also 
occupied  Khartoum  where  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  honor  of  General  Gordon. 
The  companions  of  Gordon  Iiad  for  the  most  part  been  killed.    Some  white  P^^'J^^;- 
however,  were  found  by  the  British.    Among  them  was  Karl  Ncufeld  who  had  be«i 
for  many  years  a  captive  and  had  undergone  every  kind  of  liumiliation  and  hard- 
ship.  Genefal  Kitchener's  success  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  Khalifa,  the 
MMidi's  successor,  was  a  tyrannical  ruler  and  there  was  little  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  take  up  arms  on  his  behalf.    One  remarkable  feature  of  the  battle 
was  the  charge  of  the  Twenty-first  Lancers,  who  Bnding  themselves  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  liacked  tluir  way  through  a  greatly  superior  force.    Although  many 
chose  to  speak  triumphantly  of  thi-^  victory  as  avenging  Gordon,  the  expedition  must 
be  regarded  as  undertaken  for  belter  motives  than  revenge.    The  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan  was  certainly  for  the  benefit  of  civilization.    The  -eizure  of  these  provmces 
by  the  Mahdists  shut  off  a  prosperous  and  promising  country  containing  some  12,000.- 
000  of  people  from  all  improving  influences.   Under  the  rule  of  Mahdism  the  country 
wa-  dc-olated.  agriculture  and  trade  died  out  and  it  is  said  the  population  was  re- 
duced nearly  one-half.    The  admirable  management  of  the  Kitchener  campaign  at- 
tracted attention  all  over  the  world.    In  the  United  States  it  occasioned  in  some 
quarters  remarks  on  the  contrast  which  it  presented  to  the  alleged  mismanagement 
of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  war  with  Spain.    Certainly  the  charges  of  nepotism 
and  political  joblH  ry  which  were  heard  in  regard  to  the  latter  war  had  no  parallel 
in  the  case  of  the  Kitchener  expedition.    It  was  efficiently  officered ;  the  troops  were 
well  cared  for;  everything  was  provided  at  the  right  time  and  the  campaign  was 
conducted  as  smoothly  and  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  rehearsed  a  dozen  times  before- 
hand. The  comparison,  however,  is  most  unfair  because  the  Anglo- Egyptian  expedi- 
tion had  been  planned  for  a  long  time  and  there  was  no  such  haste  needed  in  carrying 
it  out.   It  must  be  remembered  also  that  previous  British  expeditions  had  failed  and 
that  the  good  sense  shown  in  this  case  was  in  part  the  result  of  bitter  experience. 

The  French  at  Fashoda.—U^irdly  had  Gen.  Kitchener  won  the  battle  of  Oiuilurman 
and  occupied  the  adjacent  city  of  Khartoum,  when  news  was  brought  by  the  captain 
of  one  of  the  Khalifa's  steamers  that  Pashoda,  some  350  miles  further  up  the  Nile, 
was  occupied  by  a  white  force.  It  was  at  once  suppo-ed  that  this  force  was  that  ot 
Major  Marchand,  which  had  been  pushing  toward  the  Nile  from  the  French  Congo 
(q.  v.).  This  conjecture  proved  to  be  correct,  when  Gen.  Kitchener,  having  sent  the 
press  correspondents  all  to  the  rear,  reached  Fashoda  on  September  19 
Marchand  with  a  small  force  was  in  possession  and  had  hoisted  the  French  flag  and 
when  General  Kitchener  demanded  that  he  should  withdraw.  Major  Marchand  re- 
fused to  do  so  without  orders  from  his  government.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  French  government  to  occupy  the  district  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  an. 
the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Fa  h  Oil  a  ■  moreover,  that  he  ha" 
made  a  treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  of  the  latter  region  and  that  this  treaty  had  been 
sent  to  his  government  for  ratification.  General  Kitchener  formallv  protected  against 
,  the  occupation  and  reminded  Major  Marchand  that  with  their  scanty  ammunition  and 
supplies  his  small  following  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Dervishes  had  it  not 
hten  tor  the  British  victoty.  Alarm  was  felt  in  political  circk-^  when  the  rumor  ot 
this  affair  was  spread.  It  was  represented  that  Major  Marchand  would  not  withdraw 
and  that  France  intended  to  retain  Fashoda.  It  was  therefore  believed  that  a  coo- 
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flirt  would  take  place  between  the  British  troops  and  the  members  nf  Marcliand's 
expiedition  and  that  France  and  England  would  be  involved  in  war.  Fur  an  account 
«f  the  diplomatic  complications  and  the  discussion  in  the  press  to  which  this  affair 
ga\%  rise,  see  the  articles  Great  Britain  and  France  (paragraphs  on  History).  It 
i";  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  French  government  transmitted  a  message  to 
MarchantI  directing  him  to  send  a  report  as  to  what  had  happened.  The  report  had 
already  been  sent  but  Major  Marchand  decided  to  return  to  France  himself.  He 
reached  Cairo  on  November  3.  Two  days  later  it  was  announced  by  Lord  Salisbury 
that  the  French  government  had  decided  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Fashoda. 
Further  comment  on  Kitchener^s  victory  and  the  discussion  of  the  British  policy  in 
Egypt  will  be  found  in  the  articles  to  which  ref(frence  has  been  made.  For  an  ac- 
count of  archxological  explorations  in  Egypt,  sec  the  article  ARCH.iiuux;Y. 

VLOEE,  BUST  ntow.  See  Abcrjeology  and  Sculfturb. 

BLECTEICAL  ENGINEEBINO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (1898).  The 
apital  invested  in  the  various  electrical  industries  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  estimated  at  about  $1,900,000,000,  of  which  a  fair  proportion  is  devoted  to 
manufacturing  industries.  Electric  gL-iierators  up  l'>  ^,boo  kilowatts  (6,100  horse- 
power; capacity  are  now  produced  at  about  2  cents  per  watt  output,  whereas  in  1882 
tlie  cost  was  20  cents  per  watt  In  the  same  wajr  weights  have  been  reduced,  and 
wlnre  in  1884, 6  watts  output  was  produced  per  pound  now  10  watts  per  pound  are 
obtained. 

Formerly  the  cost  of  generating  a  kilowatt  hour  of  electric  energy  by  steam  was 
somewhere  near  7.5  cents ;  at  the  present  energy  produced  in  the  same  way  for  street 
railway  purposes  costs  only  about  one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour.  Electricity  obtained 
from  water  power  is  still  dieaper,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Niagara  Falls  plant  is  fur- 
nished to  customers  in  Buffalo  as  low  as  ?^  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  delivered. 
The  co'.t  of  incandescent  lamp  luilhs  ha>  been  n-duced  from  $1.00  for  a  iC^  candle 
power  lamp  to  18  cents ;  and  while  the  maximum  attainable  candle  power  under  com- 
mercial conditions  was  aao  candle  power  per  watt  we  now  obtain  0.2s  candle  power 
per  wait. 

Voltages  for  incandescent  work  have  increased  from  no  to  220,  and  even  500  volts. 

Incandescent  arc  lamps  have  come  into  quite  general  use,  and  the  present  forms  of 
cncln-td  lamp,  in  which  the  carbons  arc  in  a  nearly  air-tight  globe,  burn  from  too 
10  i;o  li  Hir-  witli  one  trimming,  where  formerly  16  hours  was  the  usual  limit;  car- 
l«ns  lor  these  lamps  have  decreased  in  cost  from  6  to  a  cents  apiece.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  $600,000,000  is  at  the  present  time  invested  in  electric  lighting  stations  in  the 
Lnited  States. 

A  few  years  back  accumulators  or  storage  batteries  were  limited  to  3.4  watt  hours 
per  pound  of  electrodes,  with  an  energy  efficiency  of  about  69  per  cent,  when  dis- 
cwged  at  a  current  density  of  12  amperes  per  square  foot  of  negative  plate  surface. 

figures  are  from  5  to  6  watt-hours  per  pound  of  storage  cell,  and  an 
energj- efficiency  of  85  per  cent,  when  discharged  at  a  current  density  of  4.S  ampere^ 
^oot  of  negative  plate  surface.  The  total  capacity  of  storage  battery  plant- 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  56,000.000  watt-hours.  The  efficiency  and 
Mhta  f  in  street  car  motor  work  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  to-day  the 
"■Vnt  of  these  motors  is  14  watts  per  pountl  of  motor,  where  formerly  5  wafts  per 
PWBKl  w;as  the  limit.  The  14.000  miles  of  electric  railway  track  of  the  country  repre- 
sent an  investment,  including  all  related  departments,  of  about  $100,000,000,  and  give 
tnip  oyn,,nt  to  170,000  men. 

^^nc  transmission  of  energy  now  includes  plants  aggregating  an  output  of  over 
Wwlmowatt,  or  about  200,000  horse-power.  Alternating  current  apparatus,  such  as 
^Ktators,  motors  and  transformers,  have  been  greatly  inii)roved;  and  in  tlie  latter 
^  outputs  of  too  watts  per  pound  of  material  are  now  obtained.  In  telegraphy 
w,rl  'n  "'"^  '"djcatethat  there  are  in  the  United  States  1,000.000  miles  of  telegrpah 
m,?  i'"^  *  pole  "ne.  with  25,000  offices.  The  capital  invested  is 

**^''2»'<^|J  at  $150,000,000.  IT-        ,  ^ 

eJephony  has  received  a  wonderful  impetus:  and  it  is  not  unconimoti  to  carry  on 
«««rsaijons  over  distances  up  to  1,500  or  i,8oo  miles.  All  told  there  are  about 
«SS?d  .  »n  «se,  with  400,000  stations,  and  900.000  miles  of  wire.  It  is 
make  *7.000  persons  are  engaged  in  central  stations,  and  that  they  daily 

<«O00oP°**-*^**ii"^'^'°"-"  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  close  to  $100.- 

"^f'*^, *^'^>'  underground,  and  it  is  estimated  that 

iSSrA'lk    -1^  character  of  lines  have  been  insulled  in  the  last  few  years. 
WDidS  Si"^? '"•''^  processes  of  producing  aluminum,  sodium  and  other  alkalies  arc 
'  *°<^^ing:  and  the  past  year  saw  150,000  tons  of  material  produced  in  this 

?*  "HIPBOABD.  The  use  of  electricity  on  board  Tcssds. 
naval  or  nerchantmen,  except  for  certaw  special  details,  is  identical  with  its 


Electricity  on  SWp^oMd  2  Q  2 

i.n.i  Tt<  use  in  Miv  one  ca<c  is  luHurally  limited,  and  the  equipment  of  each 
velse  ^  uvJ^rZ^^^^^^M.  cu.nplclc  in  Uself.  Its  introducfon  mto  all 
H»iJ;  o  marine  'ervice  has  been  rapid  and  most  satisfactory,  and  to-day  there  is  no 
v?SS  fri^^ri  sma  s^^^  yacht  to  a  LaitU-^hip  or  great  ocean  1  hut.  wh.ch  ,5 

XTtbout  anelectrical  equipn,ent '  These  are  duplicated  m  PJf^f^^^igi^^i^P^^^^ 
of  a  shut-down,  which  in  the  case  of  ocean  liners  or  warships  might  mean  great  m- 

'°MnTin\""sdi^cd'Xnts  mclude  high-.pecd  steam  engine,  directly  connected  with 

connairdirert  c^^^^  wwndfor  voltages  varying  m  different  cacs  fr  m 

c^  rso  voltfin  ih^^^^  to  from      to  no  in  the  merchant  service.   Lngme.  and 

lenera^ors  arVnni^^^  dc-s.^lKd.  and  as  a  rule  are  capable  of  very  heavy  over- 

TwmTtTe'r  f^H^^^^^^^^  the  swuchboard  and  thence  to  all  part,  of 

the  V   s    ;:^,e;t  neided.  in  feeders  which  are  usually  well  in^^-^^t^d  a^^^^^^^^^ 
iron  pipes  owing  to  the  verv  de  truetive  etTect  of  salt  water.    On  wa«hips  tbe^^^ 
two  Circuits  the  Ughiing  and  the  battery  or  niaclune  operating,  the  latter  senong  ortj 
when  tS  v;sVeI  l?ln  aSion.   Owing  to  the  corrosive  -^.on  of  s ak  wa  or  and  ocew 
air  iinn.n  .l  nrecaiitions  arc  ta'<en  w  th  switches,  lamps  and  other  hxture^. 
'"Vs"^      hro?dma";"c^      ligluin,.  the  ease  with  which  wires  possessing  n 
h^t  which  will  not  freeze,  and  in  ulueh  there      no  danger,  can  be  Ud  f  ""'^  ^  ■'J 
th?com?aj;  f^rma^d  adaptability  of  .Icctric  motors,  have  <jused  the.r       -  o  c  a 
ing  bloiers  for  ventilating  purposes,  portable  P^'^P^      J^jl^ahf  J^^^^^^ 
refrigerating  luaeliinery.  and  fur  opening  atid  closmg  ^^■afcnvcight  dCK^^^^  JjJJ^ 
tions  which  formerly  belonged  to  compressed  air.  hydraulic,  or  steatn  motors.  A  on 
fwently  on  warshipJ  electrfcity  has  been  adopted  to  operate  ^"^1"""'  '^"J\'^^rsho^^^^^ 
t Xt/handle  hea?y  guns  and  torpedo-diseharging  ^J^i^t^^^P^^^^^ 
that  for  ventilating  purposes  the  electric  motor  directly  conn*ct«d  t^  ^l^v  riJxs  an. 
odds  the  best  means,  since  they  can  be  put  m  comers  and  P"^;^^^:  V^r^  J^f^^ 
require  no  hot  steam  and  exhaust  pipes.    H>r  rapid  rcpair>  P^^^""  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
great  service.   Portable  pumps  are  afso  u«ed.   Deck  winches  and  derricks  tor  iqm 
ingand  unloading  are  now  replacing  the  old  Ntyle  steam  ^^'»"ch.       .        .  j 
Other  uses  are  the  telephones  and  engine  signals ;  and  these  are  CTtWsively  u^^^^ 
both  naval  and  mcrchant^crvice.  The  experience  on  the  ^'"''^'i^^^iJi^^Vs     .  d 
these  and  other  delicate  devices,  dtjring  the  recent  war  ^'J^  ^pin.  has  ^^^^ 
scrion^  nne  tion  as  to  their  value  in  the  navy.    I  was  found  that  J^«-«Pj^^^^^^ 
too  del.o.u  .        that  the  shock  due  to  the  reeod  of  the  large  pmi^         K  iue 
out  of  order,   in  the  same  way  the  range  finders  and  hring         V  P^JiS-torJar 
tionS)lc  value.   However,  the  iarch-ligfit.  electric  ammunition  hoists,  vcntiUtors  ar 
electric  turret  moving  equipments  made  i  most  excellent  showing.         ■.^^.-.-u..  iv 

In  the  merchant  marine,  where  the  conditions  are  not  so  exacting,  eicctricu> 
been  used  with  great  success  for  all  the  purposes  outlmed.    An  "J '\  , 

.hips  of  tn-dav  are  equipped  is  afTorded  by  the  Grand  ,V 
which  runs  heiwcen  New  York  and  the  Southern  ports  of  the  Un't«>J?  ^t^mrd  wi 
In  the  engine  room  are  two  20  kilowatt  generators,  and  a  complete  switcnoairQ  « 
i6  main  circuits,  lo  of  which  lead  to  small  switchboard,  i»  v*"  c^i^^It".    Tl  otb 
to  which  are  connected  branch  circuits,  none  with  more  than  »  i'e'«s^  ^.^ 
circuits,  are  for  power  and  special  purposes.  <iich  as  the  " 
veyors.  The  latter  are  operated  by  two  12  kilowatt  motors,  and  consist  o>  ^o"  > 
.  buckets  for  loading,  and  a  coal  trimming  device.    Thi^  has  a  ^'^P^^y  '^>' 'wh 
minute.   The  valve  of  the  steam  steering  engine  is  operated  by  a  ^^^'"'^^^Vj;'  ;„ 
in  turn  controlled  bv  a  switch  in  the  pilot  house,  which  also  contains  a  enn 
cator.  a  device  for  showing  the  position  of  the  rudder.    A  system  ot  ''8  Vv?"  , 
inside  o£  the  roof  of  the  pilot  house  is  so  connected  to  the  various  signal 
when  any  one  of  them  bums  out  or  goes  out  the  corresponding  ligut  J"^ 
switched  in  and  a  hu/zer  begins  to  hum.    An  annunciator  near  at  »*"*L^ivc  wa 
with  14  thermostats  distributed  throughout  the  cargo  space  of  Uie  smp  to  gi  • 
ing  of  fire.  There  is  also  a  telephone  system,  with  a  central  station,  and  150 
mcnts. 

ELECTB.IC  CABRIAOE.  See  Automobile. 

BLXOmiCITT  A8  AIT  AyJBBTHBTlO.  See  Aw«stke5IA  and  PsYCHflW 

ExPERiMi  -        (paragraph  Yale  Univ  r  it yV 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  STATIONS.    The  increasing  use  of^elec 
ity  for  lighting  and  power  purposes  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  ^  j^^j 
suit  of  certain  changes  in  the  method  of  producing  current,    In  the  °  -.wijc' 
Stalled  several  years  ag0»  small  high-speed  engines  non-contlensing  yf*^^*^  ^^^^ 
to  small  high-speed  low  voltage  generators,  or  large  slow-speed  engines  wcr 
drive  long  and  heavy  countershafts  or  jackshafts  from  which  belts 
same  type  of  small  generator.   This  system  has  been  abandoned  10  lavwr 
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Eleetrle  Ucht 


affords  an  idea  of  the  electric  lighting  industrv  Th™  i  P*  accompanying  table 
Lg  tmg^ railway  and  pouer  compani«"„  yi^feus  03.^^0^ ^^^^  ^^"""^  ^'^^H? 

muted  the  construcuon  of  larger  and  !arRer/tntio„f  inf.  i  *i  T""''?'.  has  also  per- 
all  manner  of  labor  saving  machine^  s  fd,  aTZ\^Z\tJl''^^'  ^  mtroduccd 
«la?0>PVeyors,ctc.  Besides  tlu:  ste  am  opc^atid  n^Si^ff  t'  feed  water  heater^,  coal 
orhydraalic  plants  have  been  nistalled  On^of  thii^  tI^T?*';  '^-^'J'-'^-^'l-ciric 
Co.,  at  Mcchanicsville,  N.  Y..— is  dcscribeS  f»r*Sl  Hudso,,  River  Power 

I.C  plants  are  rapidly  being  introdu«d  wteSIi^  ^^l^'^^'  hydraj: 

tamed  They  find  their  principal  sufficient  water  power  can  be  ob- 

?Sf.  "I  i"*  western  part  of  the 
united  States  and  in  Switzerland. 
In  practically  all  of  the  recently 
installed  power  plants  and  many 

S.iifJ'*'*^*^**"'^'  P<^'y-Phasc 
SiTti"*  '^'i'"'"''"*  generated  at 
workable  voltages  from  500  to 
1000,  and  is  transformed  by 
means  of  either  static  or  rotary 
2  ^°'^'^ees  as  high 

«"»  form  It  js  transmitted  to  sub- 
awions.  where  by  means  of  tnwis- 

"  ^^J"*^^'  to  a  safe-  and  con- 
ST''*'"^;  I"dica(ions  are 
there  will  be  a  gradual  in- 
ow^c  m  the  voltages,  and  SnS- 
jwtly  the  length  of  tran?m^bn 

2L  °f  ^  lighting 

Itthon  operated  m  this  way  i1 
ajjrded  by  the  Edison  Electric 
Y  Thf  °'  Brooklyn  N 

or  L-niors,^^  generating  L'tion 
K  V'"^"  Station  IS  at  Bay  Ridge, 


*C  


•ffi  P°wer  Mcintosh 

J  -  "  norsc  nower  ^?  f-  ^•<»o  J<''owatt  General  Electric 

J'W-phasc  gene>Sor  a^d  a^?J,  V^''***"  ^"^me  and  a  1,000  kilowatt 

mSr'^^"'''^g«"««^  a?6^S^  vd^^^^^  ^he  same  n^ake.  TW 

f 'tabic  underground  comlirir        1'  transm  tted  over  cables  in 

^7  ^."b-stationr  I^t  e  e  ;  e  1^^^^^^^  f'^''T  contafnfng  engines  and  geSeritor" 
J«^f,,tab  e  to  operate  ;uh  ctf«2m2iJ^  '''''^'^^  '"'^duce  the  pre  ssure  to 

ZT''         and  direct  To  rte^^i^fnT^^r''  ^'^r  ^'^'.>'>^-t<-\d  to  arc  light  generators 
'louses,  and  for  •  niachiiiLs  for  mcandescent  lieHtinir  in  «»n<^ 

SPP*4  ThTtota'caJa  ftv';f\t  with  S  fach^  a, i'  ^'i^ 

JSL'S^  Jl^h  tension  arc  aS)S  '""'P'-,  ^•7°7  >^orse-power  of  motors 

of  cables  are  used  in  th«^P7--t- "  miles  of  tr  pie  conductor  or  on 

An  example  of  an  hvdJJ.  r  from  the  central  station  ^ 

Power  S'ttic^  V  Ife"  '^.^'^—^rfi^f  if  afforded  by  the  Hud- 
h  oh  fi  f.  .t  ■  ,  '^'^^  l'"^'  ^-  I-    This  Diant  inclnff»«  .1  mn,«  ,i —   


crete^r6  ft. 


*°ni»ectinir  iwnT.!.'        'O"^**  at  the  crest.  16  ft  thick 

the  top  and'^^^t' m"T"*^'J^^  ea^te^n  one  hdng-.o  f^  7ong  "^'tTll'h  Tft 

J*"  KMralors  of  750  kfloCl?  iIJi  '■«»  horse-power  which  connect  10  5  ihree- 

jjPPer  wires  running  to  thf^  l»Ll  controlled.  These  are  three  210,000  B.  &  S  bare 
^*here  transflrmit^  xSL^,^'?  Co.  at  Schenectady! 

to  that  suitable  ^  SSStin^thJ         ^'7'"^'  ""'I  ^2" ^"^c  the  form  of  t& 
w  gperating  the  immense  factory  of  the  company. 
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Oentxal  Eleotrio  Lighting  Stations  in  United  States  owned  and  operated 

by  Municipalities. 


BTATE. 


of  Ci-iilnil 
Slat  ions. 


Alnl>;ttim  

A^ki^rl■^ll-i  

CiilUnrniii  

CoIohkI"  

Ciiuiiectiout  

Doliiwiiro  

Floriiln  

<iiM>rk:iu  

lllnioi?<  

Iiulitiiiii  

loM  IL  

KllllSIlH  

Kentucky   



Mitiiii'   

Miirvluml  

Mii->Jn  lius(.'l(s .. . 
]Vliflii>{nii  

MttllH'SOtjl.  .   

MlssisHijipl  

MiHHoiiri  

M<>u(uii!i  

Net)rii>ka. .. 
Ninv  Hampsliirc. 
>i\<w  iltTsicy.. .... 

N»w  York  

>orlh  C'.iroliiui . 

Ohio  

Oreuuti  

l'ciiiij<>  Ivftulii . . . 
Houlh  Uiikolii. . . 

Ti'UMeH.boi''  

Toxiw  

Utfth  

V4>riuont  

Viiijiniu  

WiusliiiiKHni  

\\vH\  Virnliiiu. 
Wisconsin  

Totnis  


.> 

4 
1 
1 
4 

8 

:)i 

18 
121 
4 

5 

1 
» 

T 
II 
;v> 

2.'> 

1 

LI) 

1 

^ 

t 

1 

■A 
14 

r. 

41 

13 

1 

8 

7 
*f 

H 

5 
I 
4 

]»4 


NriHHKU  or  Auc  Lioiits. 


Ndmbbr  or 

iNCANDESCtNT  LlOIlTS. 


I|>.  V. 
Inc. 


'2\r> 


m 


VJil 
2.5K7 

m 

714 
470 


A.  C. 
Inc. 


■-TO 

'■■3 

!J.V> 
a.'i44 

l,47.". 

17«i 

"rW 

"ic 

70 

410 

"'8 

-.510 

"[is 

7r. 
I.7i:i5 

t'ki 

"*» 

<V>t) 

n\ 

f) 

1.015 

■  37 

01 

]tir> 

"•M 

I 

m 

""r> 


Alter- 
nating. 


479 


eoo 

300 
3,400 
300 


TotfU. 


Engine 
Horse 
power. 


900 
9.000 
6,7a) 
15.530 
1H.930 
]3.7riO 
1.3JI0 
1.100 

6,000 

■  2js'.aib 

4L'..VjO 
16,440 
1.800 
30,720 
l,ii5<» 
8.3U0 
1.040 
3,080 
18.750 
2,610 
40,355 
(VIO 

I5,0iri0 

2.615 

3,aoo 

500 
16,000 
2.300 
6.fl60 


3,450 
317,970 


too 

800 
8.400 

30(1 
2,W0 
4.900 
»,«10 
6,7fi« 
20,970 
Ifl.SJJO 
aO.350 
1.380 
1.100 
2,t»<i 
6,000 

■2s',666 

4«.025 

2»,d4n 

1,W0 
32.870 
l.S.'iO 
5,420 
l.OW 

3,oeo 

18,M0 
3,8fi0 
43.385 
775 
17,032 

m 

3.615 
4,070 
550 
16.000 
2.663 
7,300 


8,&&0 
379,665 


180 
33S 
6tl5 
M 
&0 
440 

edO 

5.«» 
4,^ 

3,51111 
S30 

a« 

4.(t» 

a 

4.4&& 

8.070 
3.13(1 

330 
WW 

175 

06 
80) 

iV> 
7,(85 

10% 
4^ 

m 

IW 
2,8» 

1,4W 

£0(1 


68,145 


ELECTBIC  LIOHTINQ.    See  Garbage,  ., 
ELECTRIC  RAILWAY.    Within  the  past  two  years  the  conduit  electric  railw  > 
has  received  considerable  attention  as  a  result  of  the  successful  operation  J  j„. 

mental  lines  in  New  York  City  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  installed  in  i»95-    J " 
dicalions  are  that  the  trolley  roads  will  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  J^^^ji^'LL 
tern,  at  least  in  the  large  cities.    Cable  railways  have  seen  their  day  and  are  u 
converted  to  conduit  electric  systems.    The  accompanying  table  aftords  an  m 
the  extent  to  which  electric  railways  have  been  adopted  in  the  United  :)taies. 
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Electric  B«Uw»f 

I 

Far  too  many  railway  systems  wore  installed  during  tht  year  to  atlonM  to  describe  Ut 
..^"t'lS  aTcfe."  htlllSe  therefore  ,o  -le.cnbe  cert^n  typtcal  ««^  ^ 

J  ISlli^^f  for'dr  iSKSnSd  whiW'The  usual  railway  voUage  of  5«>  |. 

SXbut  will  be  doubled  ,n  the  near  future,    The  track  is  of  65-72  lb.  raU.  aiul  | 
Vb^rdcr  sections,  all  60  ft.  long  with  oak  t.es  la.d  m  broken  stone  and  slag^^^^  t 
18  in.  centre  to  centre.  Overhead  trolley  of  nut  iber  00  B  &  ^^^^^ 
feeders  running  from  sub-stations  d.stnbuted  ftorizontel  en-  -* 

centrally  located,  and  wi    u  timately  contain  2,000  horse-power  in  3 
S^SS  and  8  &s  and  5-250  kilowatts.  5.000  volt  fl^^«-Pj?\^\8ener^^^^^^^^^^  , 
?adiate  from  this  station  to  the  «veral  sub-stations  in^^^  ^^^x.  The 

converters  will  transform  the  current  direct  ^wcfl  i  toTielp  at  limes 

sub-stations  will  also  conuin  storage  batteries  for  a  reserve  as  well  as  to  ne.p 

"^tea^^rf  Lockport  Ry.  Co.-Tlns  company  was  orga;i^ed  ^n^'^^l^^.f^^l  * 
operaTcs  V  n.il.  s  of  track,  feeding  the  Erie  R.  R-.'^d  wnnecung  Im^^^^ 
^rt  and  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  it  employs  heavy  overhead  fM^^f^^^^^^^^  ^ 

?olt8.   For  passenger  traffic  there  arc  10  electric  m(nor  ca  s  of ,  ^^"J.^^^^^^^tSse  " 
weight  equipped  with  4  motors.each  car  with  a  total  pojver  oi  .08  ^  ^^^^'^^^ 
are  run  on  a  half-hour  headway.  . For  freight  service,  ^^'o  36  ton  dcu^^^^^^^ 
capable  of  handling  a  340  ton  train  at  about  15  miles  per  ^^^^^  ^/^^^TSS^  Slil  12  ft-, 
have  the  following  dimensions :  Length  ovt^^r  all  32  ft   he^u  of  cab        "J'/^^gj^  . 
distance  between  centre  of  trucks  13  ft,  wheel  ^^^se  O^^^^^^^^^^  motir 
inches,  diameter  of  wheels  36  mches  number  of  J,^,'^?*^^^^^  the  road 

160.    Draw  bar  pull  at  full  load  and  speed  3.400  lbs.   Currwt  for  OI«ratm^^^ 
is  taken  from  the  Niagara  Falls  power  over  a  ^"^^^^^"^ \"So,t  M  Y  where  a  • 
No.  0000.  B.  &  S.  bare  copper  conductors  at  10,500  volts  to  Lockport  .n.  i-.  w 

fub-station  containing  6-:i50  kilowatts  air-blast  J""**^^'^^^^"^^^^^^  5^  volts 
500  revolutions  rotary  converters  drop  pressure  from  »0'5~  aJj^Si^rcuite. 
direct  current  at  which  it  is  fed  to  the  trolley  Imes  over  ^J'  start- 
The  ZcrmatUGornergrat  Electric  /?af* /y.-Jh.^  f^^.^J  'Ln^t^of «;  6  mile"  to  the 
ins  frotn  Zermatt,  Switzerland,  it  ascends  5^       m  »t^lcngth  of  S_6  n^^^^^^^^^^ 
sumnm  of  Gorncrgrat.  wlucl,  has  an.elevation  <>V°n^  Trains  co^sUt  of  an  elec- 
road  employs  the  •■.'\bf'  rack  >ystem  with  overhead  trolley,   "^^"l^^v,     Ndd  63*8W 
trie  locomotive  and  two  carriages  seating  110  passengers  ^nd  we  gh  W  ^ 
lbs.  and  require  180  horse-power  to  move  them  up  the  steep  Bf^^^^'- 'V^^^^  .J<^. 
cent,  at  a  rate  of  4-34  miles  per  hour.    The  road  'f}']^^^^^^^-^l^lS^%o^^^ 
long  resting  on  two  masonry  piers  151  and  171  ft.  high  f ^^^^  **  ^'JJ?*^^^^   a  canal 
Findelenbath  river,  a  head  of  333  ft.  being  secured^       f  ^"'"J'a  6,6  ^ff  long  with  an 
cut  in  the  rock  and  in  a  steel  pipe  line  2.95  ft-  »n  <l>a"»cter  and  Ojo  it^  10 
incline  of  30°.    The  power  house  includes  three  250  ,!S"'?rthrce-phasc 
with  a  speed  of  400  revolutions  per  minute  direct  connected  to  5,4«»  vo"  ^^^.5(3. 

Senerators.    Current  is  carried  over  a  suitable  transmissiorUine  toine  »w  ^ 
ions.   In  these  and  the  central  station  arc  transformers  dropping  tiJe  pressui 

volts  at  which  it  is  fed  to  the  two  trolley  wires.  .  _j.  tn  the  tOP  of 

The  Jungfrau  Electric  A'ai/uay.— This  is  an  electric  road  .'T J£ ^The 
the  Jungfrau  peak,  the  highest  of  the  Jungfrau  group  of  the  ^^^  '-^f^  ^J™*"^;  of  a 
road  starts  from  Little  Schcidigg  at  an  elevation  of  7;ooo     •  "'/^^  peak 

succession  of  tunnels  and  an  elevator  passes  up  to  the  top  oi  tne  J"''»  ■  ^  in- 
which  has  an  elevation  nf  i  ^.670  ft,  above  the  sea  level.  There  are  5  =1^.  ^yn^el 
eluding  the  Observation  House  on  the  peak,  which  are  formed  by  """""J"^ ,  outside 
close  to'  the  precipitous  mountain  side  and  cutting  windows  througii  to  ^ 
thus  affording  ventilation  and  a  maKnificent  view.  The  tunnel  "as  a  loia 
6.7  miles  with  a  section  of  150.6  sq.  ft.  Most  of  the  distance  It  will  tje  ^^1^^^ 
in  parts  where  the  rock  is  uncertain,  a  heavy  masonry  lining  will  be  ^^-^h.  locomotive 
consisting  of  one  car  holding  .lo  persons  wUl  be  propelled  by  an  fi^^^aTaatnr 
having  a  heavy  gear  engaging  a  rack  placed  between  the  trade.  Curreni  »t 
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ting  will  be  generated  at  Lauterbrunnen,  ^Yj  miles  from  the  entrance,  where  a 
hydraulic  power  plant  has  been  installed.  Three-phase  current  is  generated  at  this 
station  and  transmitted  to  sub-stations  distributed  along  inside  the  tunnel  where 
transformers  and  rotary  converters  will  drop  the  pressure  to  500  volts  direct  current. 
It  wiikh  presrore  it  wfll  be  led  to  the  trollqr  linet  to  operate  the  looooiotives. 


It  ts  estimated  that  tiie  total  cost  will  be  $1,930^000  and  that  10,000  passengera  will 

be  carried  the  first  year.  The  fare  has  been  limited  by  legislation  to  $8.68  for  At 
round  trip.   I  " 

The  folio \vi 
between  them: 

IKitaoees  between  stationa,  devation  and  gradients  of  the  Jungfran  railway. 


It  is  understood,  however,  that  only  $675  will  charged, 
ving  table  gives  the  elevation  of  the  different  stations  and  the  distances 


STATION. 

Helffht. 
SUtlon  to 
Station. 

Feet 
above  sea 
level. 

Dtotance. 
Station  to 
Station. 

MUee 
from 
start. 

gra^Mit 
per  cent. 

6,770 
7,610 
9.220 
10.360 
11.240 
13,490 

J^SMSK™::::::::::::-: 

tiger  Wand,  

ElBfficer. 

JpwPniijoch  

Dtraton  

840 
1.610 
1,140 

860 

1.2 
0.9 
1.5 
2.6 
1.7 

1.2 
2.1 

8.6 
0.2 
7.0 

T.a 

25 
2S 
26 

VertloaL 

loom^^"^  table  gives  oonq^rative  figures  for  tiiree  ^rpes  of  American  electric 


Londou-Ceu  trill— 
Baitid  Transit. 

Baltimore  <t  Ohio  — 
Heavy  Freight  and 
Pa—ngw. 

Hoboken  Shore  R.  R. 
—Switching 

Feet. 

Inches. 

FeeU 

laches. 

Feel, 

InehM. 

JfiWh  

10 
T 
• 
5 

10 
t 

35 
9 

14 
• 

20 
8 

18 
• 

Sl2jb;«(riffid)... :::::::: 
agyM^^toui  

8 

r 

4 
• 

J" 

10 

•••••• 

• 
S 

8 

te'r::::::::: 

• 

t 

4 

m 

106 

4 

IJiSO 
1^ 
US,O0O 
1,200-1.800 

4 

540 
8 

OTjOOO 
285 

{ 
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Electric  Railway  'JQO 
Electroly»l»  ** 

The  London  engines  are  for  tunnel  work  hauling  light  rapid  transit  trains  They 
have  coSuous  frames  and  are  mounted  on  two  4-wheel  sw.vel.ng  drmng  tn.d«^ 
The  B  &  O  cnKines  consist  of  practically  two  separate  engines  coupled  back  to  back 
S^h  having  two  axles  m  in  the  frames  so  that  the  pivoted  truck  sys- 

Si  is  c  imfnaleS.  The  Hoboken  Shore  engine  has  a  coritmuous  frame  and  .s  mounted 
on  two  a-whecl  trucks.  Overhead  trolleys  are  used  m  all  cases. 

E^oie  is  awaS^^^^  to  the  convenience  of  electric  street  railways  and  wilhm  the 
nart  tXyca?s  At^ierican  manufacturing  companies  have  mstalled  trolley  roads  n 
maiv  of  the  cities  of  the  old  world.    The  trend  of  electric  railway  progress  seems  to 
be  towards  longer  lines  and  the  use  of  poly-phase  transmission  with  sub-stat.ons 
distributed  aloni  the  line  to  transform  the  alternating  current  to  ^^^^^'^'^ 
is  supplied  to  the  third  rail,  underground  conductors       '•^^^y-,  J^j^^i^^^^l",:"^^^^^ 
For  dty  service  several  magnetic  or  surface  contact  railways  have  »^«n  t^^f^^^ 
here  and  abroad.    So  far  these  have  proved  unsuccessful.    Although  it  is  qu' «  po" 
ble  tha?  lithin  a  few  years  a  practical  and  satisfactory  ^"fjf^^,,^;>"^^^>^^^^^^^ 
be  developed.    See  Conduit  Electric  Railways;  Rapid  Iransit;  Llectric  Licht 
AND  Power  Stations  ;  and  Electric  Welding. 

ELECTBIC  VEHICLES.  See  Automobile, 

ELECTRIC  WELDING  of  Street  Railway  Rails.  This  was  first  attempted  m 
a  oractical  way  in  1893  at  Boston,  Mass..  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Johnston,  Pa.,  Brooklp. 
N.^Y.  SL  Lou^is.  Mo.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  The  work  did  not  prove  entire  y  succe>^ 
ful  owing  to  the  injury  to  the  molecular  structure  tlie  steel  rails  caused  by  mtense 
but  necessary  heat.    A  scries  of  experiments  was  conducted  by  the  company  con 
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EUotrIc  Welding  Street  Uallwny  Rails.    IMaBram  sliowlnB  Apparatus  an 

.   .     ..     J!  .  rtf  :>  methoc 


of  a  method 
were  welded 


trolling  the  patents,  which  resulted,  it  is  maintained.  ^ere  w.— 

whereby  this  difficulty  is  eliminated.  In  the  past  year  45;0OO  ft-  o»  ^"f;  ^^^^us.  The 
for  the  Nassau  Electric  Railroad  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  with  satisfactor>  rcsuii 

process  is  as  follows:  .  .   ^-.^rs  trolley,  cK- 

The  welding  equipment,  consisting  of  4  cars  provided  with  motors,  u  ^^^^ 
is  run  out  on  the  track  to  be  welded.    The  sand  blast  car  containing  a  comp 
sand  blast,  etc.,  precedes  and  cleans  the  rail  joints  which  have  been  expose  , 
cavating  the  earth  for  a  space  about  them,  and  from  which  the  sp"ce  or  arg  ^^^.^^^ 
have  been  removed.    The  "welder"  is  simply  a  large  transformer  witn  ja 
can  be  clamped  upon  the  rail.    This  comes  next  and  a  bar  ot  steci  lyx.j-  ^^^j.^^, 
clamped  in  this  way  on  each  side  of  the  rail,  using  a  pressure  ot  MOo  • 
is  then  turned  on.  and  allowed  to  flow  for  about  two  minutes  ^""."8  wmui^^^^^ 
30.000  or  qo.ooo  amperes  heat  the  splice  bars  and  rail  web  ^H"^'^.'*^"  ^..^ned  off  and 
metals  to  flow  and  the  bars  and  rail  firmly  to  unite.  Current  is  f"**"        .  ,„  cool, 
the  clamping  pressure  increased  to  35  tons  under  which  the  weld  is  auu 
Three  welds  per  joint  are  required,  each  involving  the  same  process.  jj 
The  two  other  cars  mentioned  contain  a  machine  known  as  a    Doosic   ^  .^^ 

 i_   :  ,    -  -    •  ■  '"^ 


50,000  amperes;  this  current  strength  being  required  to  heat  the  rail  an 
fluid  state.  .  under 

ELECTROLYSIS  of  Gas  and  Water  Mains.  This  is  the  corrosion  ot  ^^^^^^^ 
ground  pipes  due  to  the  action  of  electric  currents  which  escape  from  ^'^'^he^e  leak- 
railways  and  electric  lighting  or  power  circuit  that  u.ses  a  ground  return.  ^^y,, 


^.v^u&iu  ^ip^.^  viLit  \\j  ci\.iiv.'ii  \M  vivCirii.  Lin  It-Ill^  wiiiv-i*  i  'l  tie!*e  IV*^'* 

railways  and  electric  lighting  or  power  circuit  that  u.ses  a  ground  return.  .^^^^ 
age  currents  seek  the  shortest  and  best  route  to  return  to  the  power  i  ^j^j^j^y 
which  they  start.    This  path  is  usually  along  the  water  and  gas  mains  in  m 
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of  the  trade  When  the  current  enters  these  pipes,  no  destructive  action  is  apparent, 

but  at  all  points  where  it  leaves  the  pipe,  electrolysis  occurs.  The  extent  of  this  ac- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  tlie  leakage  current  and  the  diaracter  of  the 
soil  sarrounding  the  pipe.  A  soil  containing  any  corrosive  material,  such  as  salt, 
will  greatly  aocelcrate  the  action.  Tiie  great  danger  roulting  from  electrolysis  of 
this  character  is  the  weakening  of  underground  structures  to  such  an  extent  that  ac- 
cidiTit  may  result.  In  the  case  of  water  mains,  they  may  burst  when  mo>t  needed, 
when  a  tire  is  raging,  fur  instance,  and  thus  add  to  the  disaster.  Although  observed 
in  the  early  days  oidectric  street  railway  work,  the  full  importance  of  preventing 
this  destructive  action  was  not  realized. 

Daring  the  year  several  careful  tests  were  made  notably  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Jer- 
sey City,  New  Jersey,  and  as  a  result  of  these  and  previous  tests,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  insurance  companies  throughout  the  country  will  increase  the  rate  of  premium 
is  towns  and  dties  when  tiie  ovmiead  trolky    in  use. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC  THBQBY  07  UOHT.  See  Physics  (paragraph  Elec- 
tromagnetic Waves). 

SLlOfBO^HBBAPBUTIO  JUUKHTULTtO'N,  AKBBICAV,  organized  in  1891, 

for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  knowledge  of  whatever  relates  to  the 
use  of  electricity  in  medicine.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  September  19-21,  1899.  President,  Francis  B.  Bishop,  M.  D. ;  secretary, 
John  Gcin,  M.  D.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

KTiFiMEM'iTii.  Seven  new  chemical  elements  have  been  discovered  during  the  year 
1898:  neon,  krypton,  meiargon,  xenon,  polonittm,  coronium  and  etberioo.  Each  is 
OOOsidered  under  its  name  in  this  work. 

BZSVBI8.  See  ARCH.iiOLOciv  (paragraph  Greece). 

ELEVENTH  ARM7  CORPS  ASSOCIATION,  organized  in  iSgo.  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  had  at  the  close  of  i8g8  a  membership  of  100.  President  and  historian. 
Col.  Aug.  C  Hamlin,  vice-presidents.  Gen.  John  T.  Lochman,  QjI.  Thomas  Rctlly, 
Capt.  A.  B.  Searles,  and  Gen.  L.  P.  Di  CesiiDla  ;  treasurer,  Capt  F.  Wemock;  and 
secretary,  Capt  Francis  Irsch,  i  Old  Slip,  New  York. 

■MOT,  Samuel,  LL.  D..  ex-president  of  Trinity  College.  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
die  I  ;n  Hcverly,  Massachusetts,  September  15,  i8<i8.    He  was  born  in  Boston,  De- 
cember 22,  1821 ;  having  been  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839,  he  traveled  in  Europe 
for  four  years;  became  in  1856  professor  of  history  and  political  science  at  Trinity 
and  was  president  1860-66.   In  1874  he  accepted  the  chair  of  political  science  and 
constitutional  law  in  the  same  institution.    lie  had  previously  been  a  lecturer  at  Har- 
vard, and  headmaster  of  the  Boston  Girls'  High  School ;  he  was  superintendent  of 
Hic  Boston  schools  1878  80.    Dr.  Eliot  published  in  1847  Passages  from  the  History 
of  Liberty,  which  two  years  later  he  enlarged  under  the  title  The  Liberty  of  Rome, 
Ud  finally  republished  with  additional  volumes,  as  The  History  of  Uberty,  in  1853. 
He  also  published  in  1856  a  Manual  of  United  States  History. 
ELIZABETH,  EMPRESS  OF  AUBTBIA.  Elizabeth  Amelie  Eucenus,  wife  of 
Josef,  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  was  as  assinated  by  an  Italian  anarchist 
tailing  himself  Luccheni,  on  September  10,  i8'j8,  a-  ^he  was  walking  from  her  hotel 
^  10  Geneva  to  the  lake,  where  she  was  expecting  to  einhark.    The  assassination  was 
•"adt  ()u:>Mbli:  by  the  fact  that  the  Empress,  according  to  her  custom,  was 
iravthn^  without  attendants,  being  accompanied  only  by  her  lady  in  waiting. 
Luccheni,  who  had  come  to  Geneva  to  murder  >;onie  other  person  of  royal  blood,  but, 
jailing  in  ihi.s.  had  for  a  day  or  two  been  waiting  for  the  Empress,  ru>hed  from  bc- 
n>na  a  tree  as  she  passed  and  stabbed  her  in  the  breast  with  a  stiletto  whicli  Ik  had 
oi  a  file.  The  Empress  fell,  but  recovering  herself  succeeded  in  reaching 
whidi  innnediately  put  out  from  the  shore.  The  boat  returned,  however. 
^ ^^^inpress  presently  lost  consciousness,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  hotel,  where  it 
waSKWnd  the  steel  had  touched  her  heart.    She  lived  but  a  few  minutes. 
iW  ^  immediately  apprehended,  gave  no  reason  for  his  act  except 

mw. .  Starving  anarchist  who  loved  the  poor  and  hated  the  rich.   He  was 

^^rtcd  to  have  said  in  a  letter  to  a  Milan  newspaper  that  he  had  committed  the 
bflmJ^  h  u*^  that  such  crimes,  following  one  upon  the  other,  might  cause  all  who 
J^jPwWish  the  populace  to  tremble  and  shiver."  He  expressed  no  regret  for  having 
stnlfW  V  ^"^  inoffensive  woman;  he  said,  "Above  all,  it  is  the  great  who  must  be 
but  ii   u  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  will  be  reached  by  the  comrades. 

jj«  an  Who  make  men  miserable  on  earth.  ...  I  am  an  anarchist  by  conviction." 
of  a/*  "^^"^-^'^  years  old.  had  been  a  sol  lii  r  in  the  Italian  army,  and  at  the  time 
had  '^^'''v"^''""  ^^^^  ^  member  of  a  band  of  anarchists  who  a  short  time  before 
"1^!  '"^U"ch  to  plan  the  death  of  several  European  rulers,  chief  among  whom 
•0  miiS*  2"'"'^^,  of  Italy,  and  President  Faure.  of  France.  The  crime,  so  brutal, 
■•wnMigkss  and  cowardly,  appeared  even  worse  from  the  fact  of  its  being  com- 
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of  scandal  was  ever  SpOKcn  agmnsi.  nci.    ^ire  ""i--  "^"^  ^;   °    ,;„«f;nn  was 

practically  unattended,  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  fact  that  her  assassinauoa  « 
made  possible.    Of  her  intellectual  attainments  it  has  been  said : 

•The  Empress  I-:ii;:abeth  was  an  educated  woman  and  a  gent  rous  patron  o' "J" 
ture  and  art.    Her  favorite  poet  was  Heine;  she  had  a  monument  to 
the  grounds  of  her  Achillcion  when  one  German  town  after  another  "^f^^^l^^u^ 
do  him  that  honor.    Besides  speaking  well  the  languages  of  civili7.ed  '^";°P'Vj 
was  said  to  be  able  to  speak  all  the  tongues  found  in  the  babel  of  tlie 
garian  monarchy,  and  when  well  past  middle  life,  thinking  to  hve  on  a  U«eK 
she  took  up  the  study  of  Greek  and  learned  to  speak  it."  Fraoi 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Empress,  letters  of  condolence  and  sympathy  came  to  r'j^. 
Josef  from  the  rulers  and  officials  of  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  assas* 
nation  caused  the  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  ot  '"''anzjug^ 
accession  to  the  throne  to  be  postponed.  See  AusnOA-HuKOAKY  (ptragrapns  ou  w 

ELKS,  BENEVOLENT  AND  PROTECTIVE  OBDEB  of,  a  fraternal  society 
founded  in  1868.  has  1  grand  lodge,  4'^o  sub-lodges,  and  50,000  members  in  the  uni 
Slate-     Since  1B68  it  has  disbursed  ^jM.ooo  and  $46,774  in  its  last  fiscal  ycar.  jw 
Galvin,  Cincinnati,  is  the  Grand  Exalted  Ruler;  G.  A.  Reynolds,  Saginaw,  inia-. 
secretary;  and  E.  S.  Orris,  Meadville»  Fa.,  treasurer. 

EMBBY0L0G7.    See  DevblopMBNT  OP  TKB  EMBEVa 
SMZaSATION.  See  Imkigraiion. 
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mitted  in  Switzerland,  the  country  that  has  generously  allowed  itself  to  be  an  asylum 
for  so  many  refugees  and  which  has  abolished  capital  punishment.        .     .     , . 

T^e  hnmediate^r^  of  the  murder  was  a  sponUneous  outbreak  not  only  of 
neoo  e  SThe  press,  but  of  the  governments  of  fotrope.  agamst  anarchism..  Emperor 
^VUliam  of  GermU.  along  with  many  others,  were  in  favor  of  an  mtertiaUonal  effort 
Jo  f "  °  1  anarchists  and  banish  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them.  Such  an  attempt  i 
o  d  a  w  h  ana  chisrS  ^Sttlddodbtless  be  very  poor  statesmanship.  ^-[^^^^  t 
authorities  were  dm  cn  almost  into  a  state  of,  frenzy  by  this  f^^f^J^'^^'J^^  \: 
itself,  and  foUowmg  m>  closely  upon  the  assassinations  of  Prestd^tCaww^ Of  gw* 
Md  Seflor  Canova?.  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister.  Lucchem  was  convicted  at  Geneva  . 
and  on  November  10  sentenced  to  impnsomnent  for  We. 

•ihe  death  of  the  Empress  was  a  great  blow  to  the  old  Franz  Jo. ef,  ana  seemedio 
be  Ac  cSmination  of  a  series  of  misfortune,  tr.  the  House  of  Hapsburg    ^  . 
Sesc  are  the  death  of  Franz  Josefs  brother.  •  Lmpcror  Maximilian,   who  was  slw« 
by1he  "dS  of  President  Juarez  of  Mexico,  in  1867 ;  the  death  of  tje  Empe 
s?n.  Rudolf,  which  wa.  either  murder,  suicide,  or  the  *  ^^.l^M^^^^^^ 

in  im.  after  he  had  shot  the  Baroness  Mane  Vetzera;  and  the  aj»PP^\°^,^ 
Se^perofs  only  brother,  .\rchduke  Johann.  who  sailed  Captain  John  Orth  Itm 
Buenos  Ayres.  in  1890.  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  .  .„n^  dnni^htcr  of 

Empress  Elizabeth  was  born  December  24  1837.  V  Xlwen  br^ 

Duke  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  was  the  head  of  the  ^•'•.l<<^"f<=/d-Zwe.brucken  br^  . 
of  the  Wittelsbach  fainily.   After  the  French  revolution  ^l^^/.^^^^;/^  f,** 
previously  maintained  an  independent  sovereignty  over  a  small  German  ^tate^  .o,t 
its  power  and  the  state  was  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  ^f^^  J/^rf  : 
posed  family,  however,  was  permitted  to  retain  its  royal  rank  '**  "™**"^„'7"7 1~ 
Stkd  "DnkS  and  Duchesses  in  Bavaria.".  The  fact  that  Duke  ^^^f  l"^,'  J^^^^'j* 
of  the  cares  of  state  allowed  him  to  give  more  Ume  to  h»s  children,  who  ^ere 
thoroughly  and  practically  educated.    "The  Empress's  eldert  l>~\heV  is  Duke  Ka  1 
Theod?r.  who.  after  studying  as  a  physician  and  .nn  cxulist.  ^^l'''^^:^^^^^^ 
hospital  on  the  Tegernsee,  and  has  the  reputation  ot  being  one  of  the  ^« 

living  One  sister  was  the  plucky  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  who  tried  to  mj^ke  a 

of  the  imbecile  Francis  II ;  another  was  the  Duchesse  d:^^"^^"' JJ^^.X  and  l£ 
Bazar  de  Charite  fire  in  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon  at  Pans  last  year  (1897)., ani  ™ 
when  a  girt,  refused  to  become  Queen  of  Bavaria  by  marrying  Ludwig  U. 

The  Impress,  who  was  a  most  beautiful  woman,  was  carried  in  A^^^^^^^ 
Franz  Josef.    Four  children  were  bom  to  them,  of  whom 
living,  the  Archduchess  Gisela.  married  to  Prince  Leopold,  second  son  of  Uw  f 
Reg^t  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Archduchess  Valerie,  married  to  Archduke  Franz  au^ 
S?o?  the  Tuscany  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs."   The  love  of  outdoor  l.fewhich*; 
Empress  acquired  in  childhood  never  left  her  and  she  had  a  st^ng  (JSlUa  lor 
ventionality  and  court  functions.    She  was  a  daring  horsewoman  and  fond  ft  spons. 
much  of  her  time  was  passed  away  from  Vienna,  either  on  her  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^Jjln^ 
traveling  or  in  extended  visits  to  other  countries,  particularly  England  and  re.a. 
She  never  publicly  manifested  any  interest  in  politics,  and  therefore  "<^^^\'"'.-yrt' 
the  dislike  of  statesmen,  but  her  aversion  to  social  life  made  her  ""POP"'?'^^  J 
in  fact,  she  was  never  liked  in  Vienna,  though  she  was  always  respected,  ^or  no  wo 
-      •  -  -  ,poken.  against  her.    Ihe  was  fond  of  traveling  incognita  and  , 
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EKPLOYEBS'  LIABILITY.    See  Denmark,  Fr-\xce,  Italy  (paragraph  Labor 
Interests;  also  Mississippi  (paragraph  Elections  and  Legislation). 
IHPXBBS  OV  AU8TBIA.  See  Euzabbth^  Empbsss  op  Austria. 

mnSEEBINO.    See  Bridges,  Canals,  ElscxUC  RAILWAYS,  Tau,  BmumrcS, 

and  other  articles  on  engineering  topics 
ENGLAND.  Sec  AkcUjEOLOGY  ;  Gkeat  Britain. 

SNGLABD,  OEUBOS  07,  "established"  as  the  natkmat  church  with  the  Sover- 
eign its  supreme  governor,  now  has  two  archbishops,  33  diocesan  bishops  (24  of 
whom  liave  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords),  and  17  bishops  sufifragan;  there  are  about 
14,000  p.irishcs,  about  23.000  clergymen,  90  arcluicacons,  and  810  rural  deans.  Each 
diocesan  hi-hop  has  u  court  with  legal  ollicials.  The  Convocations  or  provincial 
qmods  oi  Canterbury  and  York  are  the  deliberative  bodies  of  the  provinces  of  Ouiter* 
Min  and  York,  respectively. 

Chvreh  Officers. — Archbishop  and  Primate  of  AI!  England.  Rt  Hon.  and 
Mr-f  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.  D..  Lambeth  Palace ;  Archbishop  and  Primate 
of  England,  Rt.  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  William  Dalrymple  Maclagan,  D.  D. 
The  bishops  are:  London,  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Mandcll  Crcighton.  D.  D. ; 
Westminster,  Very  Rev.  George  Granville  Rradlev,  H  D  :  nnrham.  Rt.  Rev. 
Brooks  Foss  Wcstcott,  D.  D. ;  Winchester,  Rt.  Rev.  Randall  T.  Davidson,  D.  D.  ;  Ban- 
gi  r  Rt  Hlv.  Daniel  L.  Lloyd,  D.  D. ;  Bath  and  Wells,  Rt.  Rev.  George  Wyndham 
Kennion,  D.  D. ;  Bristol,  Rt.  Rev.  George  Forrest  Brown,  D.  D. ;  Carlisle,  Rt.  Rev.  J. 
Walling  Bardsley,  D.  D. ;  Chester,  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Jaync,  D.  D. ;  Chichester,  Rt 
Rev.  Ernest  B.  Wilbcrforce,  D.  D. ;  Ely.  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  D.  D. ; 
Exeter.  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  II.  Bickerstelh.  D.  D.  ;  Gloucester.  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  J.  EIH- 
cott.  DD. ;  Herford,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Percival,  D  D. ;  Lichfield,  Rt.  Rev.  and  Hon.  .\u- 

Sstus  Legee,  D.  D. ;  Lincoln,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  King,  D.  D. ;  Liverpool,  Rt  Rev.  John 
larles  Ryle,  D.  D. ;  Llandaff,  Rt  Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  D.  D. ;  Manchester,  Rt  Rev. 
James  Moorhouse,  D.  D. ;  Newcastle,  Rt  Rev.  Edgar  Jacob,  D.  D. ;  Norwich.  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Sheepshanks,  D.  D. ;  Oxford,  Rt  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.  D. ;  Windsor, 
Rt  Rev.  Philip  F.  Eliot,  D.  D. ;  Peterborough,  Rt.  Rev.  Hon.  Edward  C.  Glyn,  1 ). 
D.;  Ripon,  Rt.  Rev.  William  B.  Carpenter,  D.  D.;  Rochester,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  S. 
Talbott,  D.  D. ;  St.  Albans,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Wogan  Festing,  D.  D. ;  St  Asa|A,  Rt 
Rev.  .Mfred  G.  Edwards,  D.  D. :  St.  Davids,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Owen.  D.  D. ;  Salisburj-, 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  D.  D. ;  Sodor  and  Man.  Rt.  Rev.  Norman  D.  J.  Straton, 
D.  D.;  Southwell,  Rt.  Rev.  George  Ridding,  D.  D. ;  Truro,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Gott,  D. 
p. ;  Wakefield.  Rt  Rev.  George  Rodney  Eden,  D.  D. ;  and  Worcester,  Rt.  Rev.  John 
James  Stewart  Perowne,  D.  D.  There  are  go  colonial  and  missionary  bishops. 

Ritualistic  Controversy. — A  good  deal  of  excitement  was  caused  in  1898  by  the 
opposition  within  the  Church  oT  England  to  the  practices  of  the  so-called  Ritualists 
and  ^harp  discussion  aro.sc  early  in  the  year  from  the  action  of  a  certain  Mr.  Kensit, 
who  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  complaining  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ser\  ices  were  oondocted  in  his  parish  church,  and  especially  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
nigh  celebration  only  the  priest  communicated.    In  reply  the  bishop  advised  Mr. 
Kensit  to  attend  some  church  at  which  the  services  pleased  him  better,  but  at  the 
same  time  implied  that  there  was  no  reas(m  why  he  should  be  excluded  from  the 
communion.  It  was  Mr.  Kensit's  purpose,  however,  to  protest  against  the  extent  to 
which  ritualistic  practices  had  been  introduced  in  the  churches,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  he  visited  a  liwnber  of  churches  attended  by  followers.    These  visits,  in 
several  instances,  residtcd  in  disturbances,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  and  his 
tollo^ye^s  protested  against  certain  services  as  idolatrous,  the  affair  led  to  .Mr.  Kensit's 
conviction  by  a  magistrate,  but  the  sentence  was  quashed  on  appeal.    In  May  a 
Potion,  sent  by  Mr.  Kensit  to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  subject  of  church  ritual, 
koto  a  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  Hou'ic  of  Lords.    Later  in  the  month  a 
conference  of  the  clergy,  including  many  of  the  high  church  part^,  passed  resolutions 
oeclarmg  the  authority  of  the  bishop  to  enforce  the  use  of  services  contained  in  the 
"Ook  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  prohibit  any  that  were  not  therein.    Another  in- 
BVaUal  assemblage  of  clergymen  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  eflfcct  and  pledged 
«s  members  to  the  nsc  of  the  services  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
inere  followed  several  addresses  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  to  their  dioceses  on  the 
of  church  ritual.  Smne  of  these  drew  attention  to  innovations  in  ritual  and 
and  demanded  that  certain  practices  should  he  given  up.    Others  urged  a 
9AA    'Orhearancc  on  both  sidc.<4  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  what  was  re- 
.^^  ^'^  un  i  cii^lv  contest.    The  Bishop  of  London  declared  the  services  prc- 
ikH  .? Common  Prayer  ought  not  to  be  altered  or  replaced  by  others, 
communion  service  should  be  practised  exactly  as  it  was  set  down  in  that 
and  that  any  additional  services  should  first  receive  the  sanction  of  the  bishop. 
i»       L  ^nelices  Bill  came  up  in  Parliament  the  ritualistic  question  was  discussed 
">  wui  hoQses.  Sir  William  Vemon  Harcourt  caused  much  excitement  by  his  at- 
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tacks  on  the  high  dnirch  party.  He  said  that  ^  bishops  had  no  authority  to  per- 
mit till-  u>c  (if  additional  services  containing  an>thing  that  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
Bible  or  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  exception  of  antlictns  or  liymni. 
(See  Great  Britain,  paragraphs  on  History.)  In  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Times  he 
dcliiicd  thi>  pij-itioii  at  Ictigtli.  Another  blow  was  struck  at  the  high  church  party 
when  the  Ciuircli  yVssuciatioii  jiuljli-licU  a  .strongly  worded  inanitesto  against  ritual- 
ism. The  "Gidconites,"  as  the  followers  of  Mr.  Kcnsit  wore  called,  occasioned  some 
further  disturbances.  Many  columns  of  the  press  were  filled  with  discussion  of  the 
matter,  especially  on  the  subject  of  confession.  As  to  the  duty  of  the  church  toward 
practices  which  were  said  to  be  uncanonical,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj',  who 
began  his  visitation  on  October  lo,  made  some  interesting  statements.  The  Church 
of  England,  said  he,  had  given  answer  to  the  question  of  the  real  presence  and 
had  not  forbidden  any  one  to  hold  or  preach  tlie  doctrine.  It  had  forbidden  the 
worship  ul  saints  and  the  partial  worship  of  relics,  pictures,  etc.  Prayers  for  the 
dead  were  nowhere  forbidden.  As  to  confession,  he  said  that  compulsory  confe^-ion 
was  not  admitted.  He  said  that  no  change  in  the  ceremonial  prescribed  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  allowable,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  lawful  authority, 
but  that  additinnal  services,  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer 
Book  were  adnnssible,  even  though  their  p^eci^e  words  were  not  found  m  either 
book.  The  observance  of  the  rubric  and  cAedience  to  the  bishops  were  enjoined.  On 
October  _»<)  Lord  Sali-lniry  (ieciare<l  hi-  sympathy  with  tlio  opposition  to  ritualistic 
practices,  saying  that  no  one  ought  to  reniam  in  the  church  wlio  wou'.d  not  stand  by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Disestablishment  is  a  policy  favored  by  a  considerable  body  of  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  who  advocate  the  placing  of  the  state  churches  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  religiou-  organizations.  The  Chiircli  of  Fngland  is  established  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  Disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  have  been  features  of  the  Lihera!  programme  for  many  years,  and  in  1894  a  bill 
for  disestablishing  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  was  brought  in  under  the  Roscbery 
government,  but  defeated  in  the  following  year  by  a  majority  of  44.  Disestablish- 
ment docs  not  mean  that  the  life  interests  of  tlu  clergy  are  to  be  disregarded  or  that 
the  buildings  and  endowments,  which  the  churches  have  derived  from  the  generosity 
of  their  worshippers  are  to  be  taken  away.  It  was  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of  England  tn  Wales  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  should 
retain  during  their  lifetime  their  incomes,  palaces  and  parsonagfes  and  that  the 
church  should  retain  its  buildings  and  all  the  wealth  it  had  derived  from  private 
beneficiaries  for  the  preceding  233  years,  that  is  since  166^.  It  was  opposed  in  Eag^ 
land  as  well  a«i  in  Wales  by  the  friends  of  the  established  church.  In  1805  a  bill  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  brought  in,  but  not  discussed. 
The  disestablishment  movement  has  been  actively  furthered  in  recent  years  by  the 
so  called  "Liberation  Society,"  founded  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  religion  from 
state  patronage  and  control.  This  society  did  much  to  bring  about  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  the  ojiciMug  of  the  national  universities  to  non-conformists 
and  other  measures  looking  t<  r  li;;ious  equality.  In  1898  it  started  an  active  cam- 
paign for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  disestablishment  issue  into  the  next  general 
election.  The  ritualistic  controversy,  wliich  has  just  been  described,  gave  it  an  oppor- 
ttmity  to  say  <m  OctotxT  2.\.  iS.)8.'that  it  regarded  "with  concern  and  apprclicnMon 
the  la\vle--ness,  antagonism  and  confusion  now  existing  in  the  established  church  as 
the  result  of  the  growth  of  sacerdotaliitm  among  its  clergy,  as  well  as  of  other 
causes."  and  that  it  believed  the  interest,  of  religion  to  be  seriou-ly  imperilled.  It, 
therefore.  nrge<l.  as  the  only  remedy  for  those  evils,  the  policy  of  disestablishment. 

BNO,  AMf)s  R.,  a  New  York  real  estate  speculator,  died  February  21,  189a  He 
was  born  in  Simsliury,  Connecticut,  November  1,  iSio;  entered  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  business  in  New  York  in  l8jj,  from  active  participation  in  which  he  retired  m 
i«57  anti  gave  his  attention  to  ventures  in  real  estate.  He  was  eminently  successful 
and  accumulated  an  immense  fortune.  Mr.  Eno  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  intcgnpT 
and  excellent  judgment :  he  was  benevolent  and  always  maintained  an  interest  m 
mtellcctual  pursuits.  He  will  be  especially  icmctTibcred  for  preventing,  at  a  cost 
of  between  $3,000,000  and, $4,000,000,  the  failure  of  the  Second  NaUonal  Bank,  New 
Pt*      ^     "^^^^^  John  C.  Eno,  was  president.   His  estate  was  valued 

?!  irom  5:20.000.000  to  $40,000,000.  the  greater  part  of  which  was  left  to  members  Ot 
ms  family.  Large  amounts  were  left  to  many  charitable  institutions;  among  other 
bequests  was  one  of  $150,000,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  indigent 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  another  of  Ssaooo  to  Amherst  College 

■KOTBIOPBVEB.   See  Typhoid  Fever. 

BNTEBms.  See  PtiBLic  Hkalth. 

Jf^f  r.^""  Z*»M»CICAL  SOdBRES,  and  ZOOMMlCAt  LU' 

ERATURE  (paragraph  Entomology  \ 

See  Botany  (paragraph  Plant  Physiology). 
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ijt        nMBHE.  Sec  TExmxr, 

'i        EPHESUS.  See  Akch^logy  (paragraoh  Asia  Minor) 

^  ia  1898  hu  been  of  imnsual  seN-critv  am  hJ  ■  ''"i'".'''  visitation  of  this  disease 
I  torn  Us  ravages.  The  comag^iou'L'Ss'o '  infl^e^^TL'tVl"^'i^H^?™'^^'?  '^-^'^'"^ 
^       tree  that  healthy  people  arc  more  aot  lo  l^lttZlt  1  »i       f  I*  '  also 

5       health.   Relapses  occurred  in  iS^ pcf  cJSt  of  iSt  <^^^ ^  previo.^lv     .  blc 

^      |5  called  Pferffcr's^  baciUus.  It        d?  c.n  c^fl  '  P? -ff '^"',ifJ8 

r      Canon,  working  ttidependentiv    It  is  n      iiiM  ^   by  PtafFcr,  Kitasato  and 

=       K*i  ?  ^J?3^t  ^ofJu'Z'^uJ'^l'l^^^^^  clumps,  appear^ 

,       {est  rtained  by  a  weak  solution  of  carbol^fuch  in  tnoTied  fnr  ?!  i^**"?""^ 

baalli  are  found  chicdy  in  the  respiratorrnnJit^^     •     ,  ^^■'i''^^       '""">tes.  Tl.i 
,       J^r  nasal  mucus  or  in  Uie  spufmu Troft  The Sii''  -^nT"^  '"'"^  "^B^n"™*  m 

..      licial  parts  of  tht  mucotis  n?cn,i>ranc    I  Ts  r«-?.=^tC^"  1    r^V^-'"''^'^^'"8  «»Per- 
iiun,.bers.   It  is  found  in  the  sec  et  on  in  m  dd^i^?^±±"^^^      '"'.^  "^'^^^  '^'^^'I 
'       j»«.'ng't's    The  chief  synipioms  of  tS^e  disease  ar?^^^^ 

bodies  of  the  bacilli  aiul  absorbed  fmmthil^lt  ,       ,         toxines  resident  in  the 
I      tiM  of  moaJcQTs  has  caused    gh  f^er  follm?    n?P  S'^''-,   r.xpemncntal  inocula- 
f.      hjw  reached/  But  there  is  n?ev  dencc  i  ^anv  of'Vh^'i  I^'^"*** 
:      Jfluenza  m  natural  conditions.   The  bacinus  haTLt  b^n  f         'i^^'^  '^^"^ 

.      Imt  IS  always  present  in  the  secretions  of  tlie  r^S.wVr   P  ^-  ^'^case 
symptoms  of  a  typical  attack  of  iifli^a  are  heaTaS      Iilf      """n  ^he 
;      the  orbits  and  at  the  base  of  the  occiput   f?vcr  u^S  :  ,    '  *--'^Pec«ally  severe  pain  in 
leaerally  folowine'an  initi  il  ™;       f'    ■     ^  '^^n'Pcraiurc  of  102"  or  lor 

:  P«.;ion^  pain  iJ^SumV "  d  e  o  and  Kir/n"/*"'!?^**^  "'^'^  mentaufe: 
«re!  ing  of  the  mucous  lining  if  Jhc  S«al  nas^^^s  '^r^'''"^^"'^^^  7  '""^cles; 
couRh,  wuh  expectoration  of%maII  Jf^?S  ".",'-^'<''-^;J  'i'»^v  of  mucus 

4  accompanied  by  tenderness  in  t!^  n-"?*^  th^  1       /  ^"'^^^       .'"^  greenish  mucus 
Nse;  buzzing  noises  in  the  cars  and  s  i«lu  remor^^^       '  ^^"^""y  weak 

lillammation  of  the  throat  its  murm.t  fcj-lT  ^''^'^  '^o'^-^'    '^  'i'  re  is  an 

•Wllenand  rigid.    In  so'ne  S  es  Sere  ?  "'^  P-'=^tal  fold 

g  no  cough  and  no  bronchial  SiplicatSS  In  nfl  K  "  \^'''  '^'^'^>  -  ^^"""^  there 
Pneumonia  of  the  lobular  var?'tf^  ^M  thl  iU-"'?  '1^  danger  of  pneumonia  (see 
•phjrsicia««icare,  as  C  as  ?here  s  lnt  I  ^^P*      *>«d'  ""der 

l>y  the  sp„,a  and  the  mutii  of  the  ni^C  !ni  »'='"P«'-^!^»'*'--  Contagion  i.  canicd 
elude  stenlization  of  these  dTschar^esu^l^^^^^  mcasuics  should  in- 

and  prevention  of  the  d?DSon  Sf  »  ^'^'^^"-^"^.^  '^'^  '"«utb  and  nostrils, 

nen should  be  put  into  b^oiC wSU    Thl'^^^  "^"P^if- ""^ 

"pulsion  from  the  body     ^  mfluen«a  die  in  two  days  after 

8 most  interested  beean  in         ,u     /.  ■  S'^^"*^'^""^     ^^ich  the  present  eeneration 

J«date  th'I^ntr^^'JLs'harcn^'  b"en"f  e  fmSrtJ?y*^°^'^1  ^'".^ riX"' W 
4  mijst  be  viewed  as  a  reciidescSce  of  tl^^^  ^-pidemic  of  ,803- 

«^3ll  endemics  have  been  SmSmv  nt.^L   ?i    t'^'"^'*  '"'liv.dua!  cast-,  or 

b^enthe  causcof  an  u^stt^uS/„"^^^  P"rl'"''  T^^"'^'"'^^i         infliu-n.a  haS 

/«3  in  Central  Asia.    From  Bokhara     vt  .   .  ^     Pand«niic  of  1880  oripi,,- 

f^V^''^  Sweden,  Denmark  F™«of  V  successively  to  Siberia.  Huronean 

Jly/rurkey  and  Greece  beb^^^^^  ''•"^  England;  Asia  mS 

Shortly  thereafter  it  apwaJS^in  7"">Itanc-ou.ly  wuh  Germany  and  England. 

It  invaded  Bn'fo^^Tlhe  ti  nc  ^.^^1'      ^^^^^i^'S^'  South  AmJrica  and  aSJ 
2^         -!y  with  nm"ios  Ayrcs    It  aiear^'?.^"*'''/^'''  Francisco  con- 

M  town,  much  earlier  than  ffl^Sly  ISS^ifJ^^  I'"'^^*^,  ^'"'''^'"^  ^^^'""■-■^  and  rail- 
"mercoiir^c  and  esoedallu  ^  SCtUcd  districts  in  the  same  localitv  Human 

^r^-tion.  Sec  lSSSSi»tfS"L?H"*  ^     ^      determining  f.^;^^  IJ,"^?! 
EPILEPTICS  r 

lies  during  ,898.'  Th^^Jf."  T  ^"^^  =fvance  has  boon  nia<ie  in  the  care  of  epileo- 
was  c^ple  edVebru^^^^^^^        ^^--P-Ieptic  colony  of  New  York  StJK 
he  "Maplewood  Fam,    iiTh/'^''^'''/P^"'  '".September,  a  tract  of 

«tabh.hment  of  an  cr>i^^^  the  Sourland  mountain,  near  Skiil.nan.  for 

"l«"red  aKo,  thus  fnrnUi,-     ^  A"  a'ii'nung  farm  of  2r?  am  s  ,\  to  h.-  ar 

Tsir  ^i^^'- ~  ''"''t'^^     '''''  --^<=i 

*a  .  PcnnsylvTn  ^F-nn-     « ^ZT  asylums  throughout 

Jj;  opened  May  ,9,  '^^'^     ^^^^^^         S"f^''''^L?"^  ^"m.  at  Oakbonrne. 

grounds  of  the  Ca  £0^/,  H^'^'^'^r'  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year 
JJ^Kommodation  oi  l^^&'S^^^r Feeble-minded,  in  Sonoma  county,  for 
S?»^  taken  measumtJr"  "P°"  •''^  State.  Ma.ssachusetts  and  Ohio 

"*«WMe  das*.       VJLS:;  JiJ^p^^P^^-'^*'  -'l^  ^P«--cial  buildings  for  the  care  of  this 
"T.  Frederick  Peterson,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Cra^ 
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Colony  for  Epileptics  in  New  York  State,  from  whom  we  quote  many  of  the  succeed- 
is  authority  for  the  claim  that  there  arc  over  12,000  epileptics  m  the 


leptic  Colony,  esublished  by  Pastor  von  Bodclschwmgh  over  25  years  ago,  at  Bid«- 
feW.  near  Hanover,  Germany.  Starting  with  4  cpUcptics,  there  arc  now  1,400  m 
the  enlarged  and  prosperous  cmI-uv.  Several  other  colonies  have  been  established  m 
Gerniany,  one  in  Zurich,  Switzcriand,  one  in  Holland  and  one  m  England.  A  siraiUr 
.nstitution  to  Bethd  was  founded  by  a  clergyman,  John  Bost  over  40  years  aRo.  in 
La  Force,  near  Lyons,  France,  The  Craig  Colony  of  New  ^ork.  the  most  nury 
complete  and  most  extensive  in  this  country,  was  informally  opened  tor  pauents 
Fcbruarv  i.  iSob,  starting  with  1.900  acres  of  well-cullivated  fields,  fine  orchards  and 


A  saw-mill  and  a  tlouring  null  ^taiid  reaily  on  a  rapid  stream,  which  divides  the  tract 
of  land  into  halves.  The  property  furnu  ily  cun^liUitcd  the  site  of  a  thnity  bhakcr 
setUement.  It  is  the  largest  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  the  world,  and  is  considcreJ 
ideal  in  situation  and  facilities.  As  such  it  merits  extended  reference.  The  report  ot 
Craig  Colony  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1898,  states  the  census  at  that  dattas 
follows:  16s  men,  177  women;  total,  34^.  Sixty-one  men  and  96  women  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  the  discharges  and  (Uaiii-  num- 
ber 61  men  and  13  women  during  the  same  period.  Preference  in  admissio^was 
given  to  those  ofTering  hope  of  recovery  and  those  who  would  not  be  an  aMomie 
burden  to  the  colony  at  the  outset  of  its  career.  The  total  deaths  during  the  year 
were  14,  or  3.8  per  cent.  The  per  capita,  annual  cost  over  the  value  of  articles  pro- 
duced, was  $174.  la  During  ttie  month  of  August  patients  were  employed  as  loi-  ^ 

Daily  average  number  of  men.  150;  daily  average  number  employed,  i^:  dsBy 
average  number  at  protuable  labor.  99;  per  cent  employed  of  total  number,  80;  fl»iy 
average  value  of  all  male  labor.  $46.90.  ,  ., 

Daily  average  number  of  women,  145;  daily  average  number  employed,  122 .  aai  j 
average  number  at  protitable  lal)or,  75 ;  per  cent  employed  of  total  number,  03;  dauy 
average  value  of  all  female  labor,  $25.65.  ,     •  u,-, 

An  athletic  field  has  been  buik.  where  the  patients  engage  m  bicyding,  tennis.  t)a|,e_ 
ball  and  track  Sports.  There  is  a  military  company  of  36  boys  and  young  men,  wrucn 
has  regular  drills.   A  band  of  seventeen  pieces  has  been  organized,  and  has  given  con- 
certs from  time  to  time.  --.a 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  school  has  been  25.  InstrucUon  is  given  in  rcaa- 
ing,  writing,  letter-writing,  language,  arithmetic,  drawing,  kindergarten 
modeling  and  basket  weaving  There  is  also  a  class  in  manual  training. 
cent,  of  275  cases  had  seizures  on  an  average  of  one,  or  more,  every  seven  days,  uniy 
27  had  attacks  less  than  a  week  apart.  Seven  patients  were  discharged  as  rcco\  t  rca 
during  the  year.  All  of  these  had  been  kept  at  the  Colony  twO  years  alter  the  lasi 
seizure,  and  all  will  be  held  under  observation  hereafter. 

BFISOOPAIi  GHTTBOS.  See  Protestant  EnscoPAL  Chukch. 

EPWORTH  LEAaXTE,  organized  in   1889.  by  five  societies  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  consisting  of  about  1,500  local  societies,  or  chapters,  and  6,000  . 
1898  the  number  had  increased  to  25.554  chapters  and  1,800.000  members.  The  odjcc 
is  to  promote  piety  among  the  young  members  of  the  church.    It  has  prayer  pec 
ings.  "intellectual"  and  "mercy  and  help"  departments.    The  weekly  organ  K  caMW 
The  Epworth  Herald.    The  headquarters  are  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  lI'-./T" 
cers  for  1899  arc:  President,  Bishop  William  X.  Ninde.  Detroit;  vicc-presidems. 
"W.  I.  Haven.  Brookline,  Mass.,  department  of  mercy  and  help,  Rev.  E.  M.  MVK, 
Elmira.  department  of  mercy  and  help.  R.  R.  Dohcrty.  New  York,  department  o 
literary  work,  and  J.  A.  Patten,  Chattanooga,  department  of  social  work;  treasure  , 
C.  E.  Piper.  Chicago  ;  and  secretary  Edwin  A.  .Schell,  Chicago. 

EPWORTH  LEAGUE  OP  THE  M.  E.  CKUBOH,  SOUTH,  organized  in  Mem- 
phis in  1891,  has  the  same  aims  as  the  foregoing  society.  Its  organ  is  the  Et'^'?^ 
Era  published  hi  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  headquarters  of  this  league.  It  ""JJ^T 
6.533  chapters;  and  400,000  members.  Officers  for  1899:  President.  Bishop  vv.  a- 
Chandler,  Oxford.  Ga. ;  vice-presidents.  T.  W.  Newman,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  vv.  ■ 
McClure.  Independence.  Mo.,  and  J.  M.'Barcus.  Temple.  Texas;  treasurer,  u. 
Patton.  Nashville;  and  secretary.  H.  M.  DuBose  - 

ERITBEA,  or  Ervturea,  is  the  name  of  the  possessions  of  Italy  in  Africa  on  W 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Cape  Kasar  on  the  north  to  the  French  dcpcnde"n^ 
Obok  on  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  having  a  coast  line  of  670  miles,  an  area  01 
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about  88,500  square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  450,000,  of  whom  in  1893 
3.452  Europeans  were  emanerated.  The  area,  however,  has  been  diminished  l)y  the 
paring  down  of  the  Italian  territory  as  the  result  of  negotiations  with  Abyssinia.  U 
is  placed  by  some  ai  52,000  square  miles.  Th(  ^c  possessions  were  constituted  as  a 
colony  by  various  decrees  from  1890  to  1894.  The  principal  town  and  seat  of  govern'- 
ment  is  Massowah  on  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  population  of  7*775,  inududing  about  600 
Europeans,  not  counting  the  garrison.  The  Italian  government  has  spent  large  sums 
of  money  on  this  colony  especially  on  the  military  account,  and  thus  far  it  has  not 
paid  for  itself.  The  budget  tor  i897-r>8  was  estimated  at  19,800,000  lire,  of  which 
17,900,000  lire  were  contributed  by  the  home  government.  Agriculture  is  still  in  a 
primitive  stage  and  its  development  is  checked  by  the  lack  of  water  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  There  is  good  pasturage,  and  camels,  oxen,  goats  and  sheep  are  raised. 
The  lucal  trade  includes  among  other  articles,  meat,  hides  and  butter.  The  pearl- 
fishing  industry  at  Massowah  and  the  Dahlak  Archipelago  is  important.  .Massowah 
is  connected  with  Saate  by  a  military  railway  17  miles  in  length  and  by  short  lines, 
aggregating  about  16  miles,  with  other  points.  It  is  also  connected  by  telegraph  line 
mm  Assab.  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  Pcrim,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  j8o 
miles  of  tclcRraph.  The  coins  in  circulation  are  mainly  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  but 
the  legal  cu.-rcncy  consists  of  the  Italian  cuius  and  tliose  of  thu  Latin  Union. 

It  is  administered  by  a  civil  governor  nominated  by  the  King  of  Italy  and  is  under 
the^ general  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the  Governor  being  a 
military  officer  in  active  service  is  in  this  capacity  under  the  control  of  the  War  Of- 
fice. In  1898  the  Governor  was  Fcrdinando  Martini,  who  had  set  out  for  the  colony 
at  the  close  of  December  1897.    Italy  gained  pos.session  of  Massowah,  which  ti  n  iiK  rly 
belonged  to  Egypt,  in  1886.    By  the  treaty  of  Uchali  in  1889  and  the  supplementary 
agreement  of  1891,  Italy  secured  from  King  Menelek  of  Abyssinia  Hamesen  and  the 
northern  districts  together  with  the  coast.    In  1895  Kassala,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  Dervishes  by  the  Italians  in  the  previous  year,  was  occupied  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  with  Great  liritrun  that  Italy  might  hold  it  in  trust  till  the 
Egyptians  were  able  to  regain  control.   In  1897  the  ability  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment to  do  this  became  evident  and  in  December  of  that  year  the  Italian  commandant 
evacuated  the  town.    In  the  meanwhile  the  Italian  army  had  met  with  a  crushing 
defeat  near  Adowa.  March  i.  iSof).  the  result  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  Adis  Abcba 
on  October  6,  1896,  restoring  to  Ahyssinia  a  large  i)art  of  what  had  been  obtained  by 
Italy  and  recognizing  the  complete  independence  of  Menelek's  kingdom.    The  points 
left  unsettled  in  this  treaty  were  required  to  be  adjusted  within  a  year  from  its  con- 
dusion.  In  1897  the  Italian  government  announced  its  intention  of  turning  Eritrea 
from  a  military  into  a  civil  and  commercial  colony,  and  of  reducing  the  limits  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  military.    Till  the  autumn  of  1897  the  Italian  envoy,  Major 
Nerazzini,  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  negotiate  a  mutually  satisfactory 
boundary  line  between  the  Italian  territory  and  that  of  Abyssinia.   At  last  a  line  was 
fixed  upon  which  shut  out  Italy  from  two  important  provinces  that  she  had  claimed 
and  gave  her  a  boundary  far  inferior  for  purposes  of  defense.    This  was  accepted 
by  the  Italian  government,  but  later  when  the  ministry  proposed  to  limit  the  military 
occupation  to  Slassowalu  King  Menelek  was  encouraged  to  reject  this  boundary  and 
Qcmand  further  concessions.  A  commercial  treaty,  however,  was  negotiated  by  the 
ualtan  cnvov  and  in  this  Italy  secured  the  right  of  sending  a  representative  to  the 
Abyssinian  court  and  full  freedom  of  trade  and  travel  for  her  citizens  in  Abyssinia. 
Both  countries  bound  themselves  to  promote  in  all  possible  ways  the  facilities  for 
commercial  relations  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Italian  possessions.    Italy  also 
Hcured  protection  for  her  merchants  and  the  application  to  herself  of  the  most- 

favorcd-n.it irin  clause. 
ESYSIPELAS.    See  Public  Health  and  Serum  Therapy. 
■BOX  INSTITUTE.   See  Anthropology. 

BBllthTf  AZY,  Coom  Marie  Charles  Fermwanu  Waisin,  who  was  said  to  have 

wen  the  real  author  of  the  famous  bordereau,  in  the  Dreyfus  case  (see  France,  para- 
t,°"  History),  was  a  major  in  the  French  army.  It  was  not  till  the  autumn  of 
JJ?7that  hi';  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  affair  came  to  light.  On  Nov.  15.  1897.  Ma- 
uiieu  Dreyfus,  the  brother  of  the  condemned  officer,  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
^"\°"'o<<  charging  Esterhazy  with  being  the  author  of  the  bordereau.  The  court- 
of  Esterhazy.  which  began  on  Jan.  10,  l8')8.  is  discus.scd  in  tlif  hi^tnry  of 
we  Dreyfus  affair  in  the  article  France.  The  session  was  held  in  secret  as  soon  as 
wai»pearcd  that  secrets  mvolving  the  national  defense  would  be  disclosed.  The  e\  i 
5m^V^u'"j  ^^^'■•'azy  was  procured  hv  Lieutenant-Colonel  Picquart,  who  had  ob- 
broii      I  of  Esterhazy's  hand-writing  with  that  of  the  bordereau,  and  had 

rougnt  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  liis  chiefs.  E'^torhazy.  upon  examination,  made 
Ai'H^'^Y.f^'^"',*^.*"*^  to  give  the  impression  that  the  charges  against  liim  were 
<w  to  plots  of  the  friends  of  DRyfns.  It  was  decided  that  no  judicial  pnx>f  of  guilt 
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had  been  cstablishetl,  aiui  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  wa<;  received  with  tfr«t  enthusiasm 
by  the  crowd  outsi«lo  tlic  court  room.    Major  I-ic  rha/y  w.i',  summoned  a?  a  witness 
in  the  trial  of  M.  Zola,  but  turned  his  back  on  the  counsel  ior  the  defense,  and  during  | 
an  entire  hour  remained  silent,  while  M.  aemenceati  read  a  long  list  of  qaestMMS  ^ 
bringing  out  the  .liscredital.Ie  acf^  of  his  pa^^t  life.    In  the  sprmg  of  189H.  nowey^":  I' 
strong  evidence  appeared  in  proof  of  Major  Estcrhazy  s  guilt.   A  letter  %va.  published  |. 
by  a  diplomatist  living  in  Switzerland,  revealing  the  relations  between  Major  h  iir-  1 
hazy  and  the  C.erman  inilitarv  attache  at  Pariv  It  was  said  that  M^or  Esterhazy  wa.  j 
in  constant  coiiimunicaiion  with  that  otiiet  r,  and  that  upon  the  arrest  Of  Dreylos,  ine 
attache  was  in  great  anxiety  until  he  found  out  that  the  prisoner  was  not  hstcrtiazy. 
The  German  attache,  it  was  said,  had  proof  of  the  unjust  conviction  ot  Ureytus,  atia  . 
had  confided  his  views  to  the  Italian  military  attach^,  to  whom  he  said  that  bsterha^ 
had  threatened  his  lite  if  he  would  not  go  to  t'u-  Dreyfus  family  and  say  that  hcTiaa 
positive  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.    On  Sept.  9.  ^oon  after  the  death  ot  toi- 
onel  Henry.  Esterhary  disappeared  from  France,  but  soon  afterwards  it  wa  reprrtta 
that  he  was  ^tayint;  in  Lonflon.  where  it  was  said  that  he  admitted  U)  several  persons 
that  he  wrote  the  Dreyfus  bordi'rcati.    He  is  also  ^aid  to  have  declared  that  He  IttO 
tried  111  vain  to  convince  General  Pellieux  that  the  Henry  document  was  a  lorgep 
:  I  <1  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  book  which  would  throw  much  uiformation  on  tiie 
Drcvuis  affair.    Extracts  from  this  book  were  published  by  a  French  news^paper  in 
November  in  which  the  author  rea^^erts  that  he  wa-  the  tool  ot  the  (,rn.-r;i!  Matt  ina 
that  he  left  France  to  escape  being  assassinated  or  being  driven  to  suicide  like  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry. 

BTHEBION.  Few  facts  have  been  established  repardinfr  ctherion,  lately  dis- 
covered by  Cliarles  F.  Brush,  an  American  scientist  and  electrician.  It  is  believed  to 
be  far  lighter  than  hydrogen,  with  a  much  greater  heat  conductivity.  It  probably  ex- 
tends indetinitLly  into  pace,  and  its  molecules  have  a  very  rapid  rate  ot  viDrauoa 

ETHNOLOGY.    See  Anthropology. 

ET&USCAN  CIVILIZATION,  CHRONOLOGY.    See  Arch^oux;y  (paragraph 
Italy).  • 

XnBOPE,  Flor.\  of    See  BoTANY  (paragraphs  Systematic  Botany,  Europe,  Ecol- 
ogy and  Plant  Geography). 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  the  German 
Methodist  Church,  had  a  successful  year.    It  reports  1,787  churches.  1,053 
and  H6.714  members,  showing  an  increase  of  the  latter  of  nearly  22  000  s'"i,c  loy/, 
There  were  2,269  Sunday  schools,  with  145.413  scholars,  and       /  """^  J^'.T^. 
Alliance  numbered  34.649  members.   Altogether  $9.U742  were  cnntributed.  yj« 
cral  Conference,  which  meets  quadrennially,  will  be  held  in  October  iS99-  ^\  ^7. 
Minn.   The  German  and  United  Evangelical  associations  have,  according  to  tne  la^i 
rqport  of  the  commissioner  of  education.  3  irf-titutions  of  higher  education  wiui 
officers  of  instruction,  159  students,  and  endowment  funds  of  $4,475-  .  ^ 

EVANS,  RoBLEY  D.,  Captain.  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  in  Virpima  m  i?4^.  "^j^f^ 
in  the  Civil  War ;  was  finally  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  navy,  June  27.  i»93. 
July  19.  1894,  he  took  command  of  the  armored  cruiser  New  York,  and  of  the  oaiuc- 
ship  Indiana  on  the  2^(1  of  the  followinR  Aupnst.  Subsequently  he  was 
house  duty,  but  in  March  1898,  at  his  own  recjucst.  he  was  detached  froin  "J^ 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  battleship  Iowa.    He  held  this  command  ^J" 
Spanish-Amcrican  War  and  in  the  naval  fight  off  Santiago,  July  3.         :5ec  aPAx* 
isu-Am£rican  War. 

EVOLUTION,  Theory  op.  See  Bwlogy  (paragraph  Heredity),  also  ZooUKHCAI. 
Socir.TiKs  (parapraph  British  As.sociation). 
EXPECTORATION.    S(  -  Sanitary  Legisl.^tion. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.    See  Psychology,  Experimental. 
EXPERIMENT  STATIOira,  State.   See  Iioigation. 

EXPORTS.    Sec  Imports  and  Exports. 

EABL^  SOCIETY.    A  society  with  socialistic  aims,  founded  in  F"P'.>"^^"J 
1883.   Local  branches  have  been  established  in  the  towns  of  the 
and  in  the  United  Stales,  but  since  the  formation  of  the  Independent 
(see  Socialism,  paragraph  Great  Britain')  many  of  its  members  have  become 
m  the  latter.  The  membership  of  the  society  in  i8g8  was  placed  at  835  ".{^"^^II!: 
an  active  propagandism  and  its  members  deliver  gratuitous  lectures  in  all  ?*  f 
the  country.    It  preaches  the  necessity  of  taking  the  ownership  of  land  Mid 
dust  rial  capital  from  the  individual  and  vesting  it  in  the  communis  for  the  gener 
benefit.  . 

VABBE,  Ferdinand,  French  poet  and  novelist,  was  born  at  Bedarieux,  H^wwj 
France,  in  1830,  and  died  February  11, 189S.  His  first  publication,  Femlhs  de  Lurrt, 
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meand  in  1853 ;  so  much  penetrating  analysis  is  displayed  in  his  ilc^nes  de  la  Vit 
CUrkale  tiiat  Sainte-Beuvc  hoifored  Fabre  by  calitng  him  "a  brave  disciple  of  Bal- 
zac." It  is  <3id  that  the  life  and  manners  of  the  French  cK-rgy  perhaps  have  not  been 
better  portrayed  by  any  other  writer.  Among  his  other  well  known  works  are  Les 
Courbeson,  Julien  Havignac,  L'Abbi  TigntUt  ChettHtr,  Hon  Onele  CHestm^  L'Abbi 
Roilclct,  and  Un  llluintne. 

FAIRBANK,  Calvin,  diet!  at  Angelica,  New  York,  October  12,  1898.  He  was 
born  at  Pike,  New  York,  in  1816.  and  at  an  early  age  entered  actively  into  the  aboH- 
tkm  movement.  He  rendeied  assistance  to  many  slaves  in  escaping  to  the  free  Stales 
and  frequently  violated  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  after  the  passage  of  that  act.  On  ac- 
count of  hi*-  zeal  against  slavery  he  was  arrested  in  Kentucky,  and  in  September  1844, 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  at  Frankfort.  He  was  pardoned,  how- 
ever, in  August  1849.  In  November  1851,  he  was  again  arrested,  at  Jefifersonville, 
Indiana,  was  taken  to  Kentucky,  and  again  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment 
at  Frankfort.  He  was  pardoned  in  June  1864.  During  these  imprisonments  he  was 
cruelly  maltreated,  and  his  health  was  impaired  by  the  unsanitary  condition  of  his 
prison  and  the  more  than  one  thousand  Hoggings  that  he  had  received.  Mr.  Fair- 
bank  was  a  friend  of  many  prominent  abolitionists.  He  was  tiie  author  of  How  the 
Way  tuas  Prepared. 

FAIRBANKS,  Charles  Warren,  Republican  Federal  Senator  from  Indiana,  was 
born  May  11.  1852,  near  Unionville  Center.  Union  county,  Ohio;  in  1872  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  classical  course  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio;  studied 
hw  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Fair- 
banks was  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican  national  convention  (1896), 
of  which  he  was  temporary  chairman.  He  never  held  any  public  oflice  until  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  March  4,  1897,  having  been  elected  January  20, 
preceding,  by  a  majority  of  21  on  joint  ballot,  over  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  and  Leroy 
Templeton.  He  was  chairman  of  the  American  dclM^atton  of  the  Anglo-American 
Joint  High  Commission  which  was  created  in  May  1898.  For  an  account  of  this  com* 
mission,  see  Canada. 

TAIKLAHD  ISLAHSS,  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  about 

100  tinall  islands  situated  300  miles  east  of  the  strait  of  Magellan.  The  total  area 
is  6,500  square  miles,  of  which  East  Falkland  contains  3,000  and  West  Falkland  2,300. 
The  population  in  1891  was  1,789— 1/)86  males,  703  females ;  of  this  number  123  were 
foreigners;  the  population  in  1896  was  1.992.  There  is  a  legislative  council,  an  execu- 
tive council,  and  a  governor,  the  incumbent  in  1898  being  William  Grey- Wilson  (ap- 
pointed Mar.  1897).  The  only  military  force  is  a  small  volunteer  corp-^.  The  prin- 
cipal town  and  scat  of  government  i.s  Stanley,  having  a  population  of  tJ94.  in  1890 
there  were  two  government  schools,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Baptist,  and  the  Dar- 
wm  school,  havmg  a  total  of  253  pupils.  The  most  important  industry  is  sheep- 
raiang,  there  being  761,768  sheep  and  2,325,154  acres  of  pasturape.    Statistics  of 
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1894. 

it  1,958 

62,270 
131,801 


1895. 
£12,518 

I32I988 


1896. 
ii  2,358 

69,985 
132.194 


In  1896  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  were:  rents  of  crown  land'^.  £1.016.  and  cjs- 
'omj-,  £-',804;  chief  expenditures:  official  salaries,  £5,693,  mails,  £3,000,  and  pijl)lic 
'i/''"^'"  ^^'^  ^ot^  important  exports  are:  wool,  frozen  mutton,  hides,  skins, 
and  tallow ;  imports :  provisions,  clothing,  machinery  and  tools,  timber  and  building 
materials.  Of  the  exports  (1806)  £131. iS)  went  to  Great  Britain  and  £1.008  to  other 
«>w«tries;  of  the  imports  (1896)  £62,6141  came  from  Great  Britain  and  £7.344  ^ro"' 
^tr^er  cinnuncs.  South  Georgia,  a  barren  and  uninhabited  island  1,000  miles  £.  S.  E.. 
MS  been  annexed  to  the  colony. 

ANIMALS.   The  following  table  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  the  number  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  by  States  and  Tern- 
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Farm  Animals 
Faulkoer 


STATKH  AND 
TERUITOUIES. 


Conncpticut  

N«.>\v  Yiiik  

Nt'W  .Icrsoy  

PeiiHiiylvHiiia — 

Doldwiiro  

Miiryl.'ind  

Virjiiiiid  

North  ( 'iiriilinii. 
8<iiitli  Ciirolin:!.. 

Ofurul'i  

Fl<tri(l.«  

AlHtmiiiiL  

MiHHk-ii>(»j  

I>>uisi:iiiii  

Tfxjus  I 

ArkniisiiH  

Ti'imosMi-o  ........ 

Wcsi  VirtiiniJi  

Krllturkv  

Olii-  ■.  

Mil'liiuuit  

liHMiirm  

IllinniM  

\Virtcoii<lii  

l^linriiwoiit  

lowu  

Missiiuri  

Kulisiis  ,  

N<'tirii-ik;i  

Soiiili  l>;iki>tii,... 
JCi>rtli  Ditkocii, ... 

Montana  

%V  Vfiiuiiik;.. . 

(%lll>lTl(ll  

Ncxv  M<'.\ii  <i 
Ari/omi.  ... 

Utiih  

N<.'viulii  

l«l«lio  

Wasliiiinloii 

Or«'j,'oii  

C'liliforniii . . 
Oklaliuwii . . 


.....I 


ini.:.v,«; 

i:t.'.**4 
aii,4:T 

uv.so 
i.ii7,oir>- 

r..v».  »'!•,< 

4HI.41M 
t:<tl.:.Tl 

4.V.,l:.'-J 
X".t>.74ii 

i:r..i;jr 

1  IJ^.'WT 
r.«t,4l4 
44.:ak.-> 

4--\tV4H 


Toua. 


111,3518 
T,41-' 

2,r.ni 

41.<I.-|<l 

4.".l 
Ml  IS 
:tl,M7 
ls:j,;{ii:: 
7i«,4I» 
4;j.(ti«; 

7.1WI 

i.r,i4 
.1,47:: 

i,«m 

1,5W 
1,314 
1»I7 
1,441 

8.4<K 


MlI^'H 

Cows. 


143,093 
l,4:ii*,:»l 
L' 1 4.674 

ie4.-Vi() 
;i'>.;j7« 

1 55,(1!:.' 
244.SW7 

lL'»l.7tl2 
t?.r7,3L'4 
114,:i')l 

•SV,.<XA 
12.5.747 

7i«).Hc; 
:ivj.(i7:> 

l'4J<.aHH 
7:i»'..7:c. 
4.Vt.l"i7 
»Sll,l»7r. 

1,IN1|.2IL' 

••.M.C7:i 
l.iV>.77n 

«'.7;»,ia'i 
•■►sii,4ri7 

;{7i'.:t.'i 
»7i.<r7;j 
4a.ifJ4 

IH.IVI 

iL>.;ji7 

IS,  404 
^7,7^17 

l.H.()(i9 

115.4*") 

iie.r)Si 

31^4i'i 

;{7,oU 


Othkr 

CATTL.B. 


U.l»4,l.'13 


KntwMir. 


00,588 
rdil.OTT 

41.658 
ri»,94£ 

•£1,905 
105,0)0 
33H.54iJ 
2<V».550 
141, .'KB 
4a,l)18 
325.774 
3:»,47» 
:»4.11H 
1K;.680 
4,533,897 

24:1.464) 
3H.1K1 

*tl,5:?5 

«4i.oi;t 

1,2»;5.U>1 
5."<t<.31o 
57l),ll>5 

1. Mt»i..^S4 
1.4t;<t,ft47 

2.  <C(i.4>'.t 

44it.:vi2 

252.(>40 
\li.'j2,5i«8 

973,259 
701  .V07 
3S1,812 

:*o,ii« 

224.317 
384,115*1 
2il5,37« 
5r.{,64fl 
(564.7(4 
2.57  .'•(IS 

27,9tf4,aJ5 


8hbki>. 


31,746 
841,065 
42,280 

raaeo4 

12  081 

}3fi.i;i5 

389,527 
2«1,400 
66,540 
327.684 
83,508 
1«G,033 
230,720 
119.HJ3 
2.643,917 
119,733 
286,063 
440,014 
597.643 
2.730,471 
1.3»«.053 
674.532 
613.191 
722.9(57 
410,998 
613,843 
616,102 
231,192 
202.77V 
303.0117 
;tt9.721 
3.377,547 
2,;t28.0!i5 
1.655.551 
3,12K,(ia2 
1,014,287 
2,116,940 
576.994 
2.311,880 
750,824 
2.!>75,4«8 
2,175,545 
:£:,982 


OT.l  14,463 


StlflS 

645,237 
151,110 
1.043,331 

331,853 
»I7,A60 
1.389,703 
l,0il.4«S 
S,0«6.ttl7 

4a.ia> 

lioST^S 
7W,4» 

1,280,UI> 
1,570,164 

83i,sa 

1,357,785 
2.307.051 

4II.3S8 
3,40iiJSl 
2,949,818 
1.561,341 
1,353.«7) 
14&4M 
111,0S0 
42,365 

s;,3t5 

30.713 
90.204 
SJ.286 

4:,ii(« 

10.441 
75.718 
150,741 
210.430 
374,141 
8I>.*1 


38.051.(81 


FAUCIT,  Helen  (Lady  Theodore  Martin),  a  celebrated  English  actress,  died  ?t 
her  home.  Bryntyrilio.  near  Llangollen.  Wales,  October  31.  1898-   She  was  born  ni 
England  in  1820  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  actress  of  considerable  ability,  snc 
made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden.  London,  January  5,  1836.  as  "Julia"  in  TItf 
back.    She  was  eminently  successful  and  soon  was  recognized  as  an  actress  oi  tn 
highest  rank.    Miss  Faucit  was  the  first  to  interpret  the  character  of  the  heroines  m 
a  number  of  well  known  dramas,  including  Richelieu  and  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  ner 
fame  rests  not  only  on  these  successes  but  on  her  superb  rendering  of  Shakespearea 
roles,  among  which  were  "Constance,"  "Juliet."  "Imogen,"  "Beatrice,"  "Hermionc 
"Portia,"  "Cordelia."  "Desdemona,"  "Rosalind."  and  "Lady  Macbeth."  She  aclnev-ca 
a  great  success  in  King  Rene's  Daughter,  an  adaptation  from  the  Danish  ot 
Herz  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin.    This  writer,  who  is  well  known  as  a  metrical  tran.- 
lator  of  modern  and  classical  poets,  she  married  in  1851.    After  this  time  her  pu»n^ 
appearances  were  infrequent,  the  last  ones  being  as  "Beatrice"  at  Stratford-on-A\o 
at  the  opening  of  the  Memorial  Theatre,  April  1879,  and  as  "Rosalind"  ■j!,':.. 
in  October  of  the  same  year.    The  latter  appearance  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  \viao 
of  Charles  Calvert.    She  published  a  successful  work,  On  Some  of  the  Female  Liiar- 
actcrs  of  Shakespeare.   Her  husband  was  knighted  in  1880. 

FAULKNER,  Charles  James,  Democratic  United  States  Senator  from  Wait 
Virginia,  on  September  19,  1898.  succeeded  Senator  George  Gray,  of  Ue'^^YJ-j 
as  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commission,  which  was  c^caic 
in  May  1898.  Senator  Gray  resigned  the  position  to  become  a  member  oi  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.  Senator  Faulkner  wa 
born  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  September  21.  1847.  His  father,  C.  F.  F^"'^"?  * 
represented  both  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  in  Congress  and  was  appointed  oy 
President  Buchanan  minister  to  France.  Young  Faulkner  accompanied  him  m  i»39' 
and  attended  noted  schools  in  Paris  and  Switzerland.  Upon  the  outbreak  ot  tiic 
Civil  War  he  returned,  and  entered  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington, 
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Faulkner 


May  15,  1864,  he  served  with  the  cadets  in  tlic  battle  of  Newmarket;  soon  after  he 
became  aid  to  the  Confederate  General  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  and  subsequently  to  Gen. 
Henry  A.  Wise,  with  whom  he  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  Faulkner  was  tutored 
by  his  father  until  October  1866,  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  being 
graduated  in  June  1868.  and  in  September  of  that  year  lie  was  adniilted  to  the  bar. 
In  October  1880,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  thirteenth  judicial  circuit  (JelTcrson, 
Morgan  and  Berkeley  counties)  ;  succeeded  Johnson  N.  Camden  in  the  Federal 
Senate,  March  4.  1887,  and  was  re-elected  in  1893.  He  is  a  member  of  several  import- 
ant Senate  committees,  including  appropriations,  immigration,  and  the  judiciary. 
In  1888  he  wa>  permanent  cliairinan  of  the  Ucmocratic  State  convention  of  West 
Virginia,  and  in  1892  both  temporary  and  permanent  chairman.  In  1894  and  1896  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  campaign  committee.  For  an  account 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission  above  mentioned,  see  Ca\,\da. 

FAUBE,  Francois  Fei.ix,  sixth  president  of  the  third  French  Republic,  was  born 
in  Paris,  January  30,  1841.  His  father,  who  was  a  cabinet  maker,  succeeded 
in  educating  him  for  a  business  career.  When  ten  years  old  young  Faure  entered  the 
In5titution  Bousquet  at  Chaillot  and  afterward  passed  two  years  in  England.  Re- 
turning to  France  he  served  for  tliree  years  as  a  tanner's  apprentice  at  Amboise  and 
then  was  engaged  by  a  large  leather  hrm  at  Havre,  where  he  soon  established  a  busi- 
nfss  for  himself  which  became  well  known.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
Man  War  (1870)  he  was  a  ship-owner  and  president  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Havre.  He  served  in  the  war  as  a  captain  in  the  Garde*  Mobile,  and  for  bravery  was 
rewarded  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  entered  public  life  in  1881  as  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Havre ;  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Conmerce  m  Gambetta's  cabmet  (1881).  held  the  same  position  in  Ferry's  cabi- 
net (1883),  and  in  1888  was  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonics  in  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Tizard.  In  1894  he  became  Minister  of  Marine  and  on  January  17  of  the  following 
year  was  elected  President,  as  a  moderate  Republican,  by  430  votes  asam  t  361  for 
M.  Henri  Brisson,  to  succeed  M.  Jean  Paul  Casimir-P^ner,  resigned.  He  has  been 
ftcognized  as  an  astute  politician,  but  not  a  great  statesman.  In  1895  underhand 
attacks  were  made  on  his  social  standing,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  issued 
a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  in  1841  his  father  in-law  had  been  found  guilty  of 
malversation  and  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  He  also  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  he 
nd  apprised  the  foreign  ambas<iadors  of  these  facts  and  that  no  power  had  pro- 
testerl  This  action  met  with  general  approval.  In  1879  he  was  chosen  tO  arbitrate 
the  boinidary  dispute  between  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica. 

FEBIOEB,  John  Carson,  Rear-Admtral.  U.  S.  N..  retired,  died  at  Londonderry, 
Mao'land,  October  9,  1898.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Christian  Fcbigcr.  the  Revo- 
hitionary  officer,  and  was  bom  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  September  14,  1821 ;  en? 
tered  the  navy  from  Ohio  as  a  midshipman  in  September  1838.  and  served  in  South 
American  and  African  waters.  He  was  promoted  passed  midshipman  in  1844,  lieu- 
tenant in  1853,  and  received  his  commission  as  commander  in  August  1862,  being 
«signed  to  the  steamer  Kanau'lta,  of  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  Ahcr 
raving  various  commands  he  was  assigned  to  the  North  .Atlantic  squadron  in  1864, 
and  on  May  5  of  that  year  took  part  in  defeating  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle 
jn  Albemarle  Sound,  North  Carolina,  For  gallantry  and  skill  in  the  engagement 
he  was  commended  by  Rear-Admiral  Sanuiel  P.  Lee.  He  became  captain  in  1868 
and  commodore  in  1874.  He  was  inspector  of  naval  reserve  lands,  18^)9-72.  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  examiners,  1874-76,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  in 
command  of  the  navy-yard  at  Washmgton.  In  February  1882  he  was  made  a 
rear-admiral  and  on  July  i.  of  that  year  was  retired  at  his  own  request. 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOB,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  1886.  is  composed  of  67 
national  unions,  10  state  branches,  79  city  central  unions,  and  359  local  unions,  with 
?.  membership  of  625,000.  About  270  weekly  and  monthly  papers  arc  pub- 
j^p**  ™*  the  American  Pedcrationisi  is  the  official  organ.  It  aims  to  regulate  all 
jMu'^tnal  employment,  tin  wapes  of  laborers,  and  the  formation  of  public  opinion, 
inroiiR!,  the  press,  platform,  and  legislation.  President,  Samuel  Gompers,  New 
FT  '*^'t^^J?f*"^  Morrison,  Washington,  D.  C. 
^BLE-MINdED,  Educ.\tion  of  the.  See  Education. 
ta^^w\^^^  The  production  for  1897  (figures  for  this  year  being  the  latest  ob- 
winawe)  amounted  to  approximately  21.000  tons  valued  at  $ii3.773-  Nearly  the 
enure  output  is  consumed  by  pottcrv  manufacturers  for  use  cither  as  a  flux  in  pottery 
van-  ^^l^'^-  The  important  producing  States  were  Maine,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
H»^\^j    ^'"^^  York.   Feldspar  deposits  of  commercial  value  have  recently  been 

qescnrw^  «  1__  , .  .      ,  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  espec- 

_    _        J)  feet  thick  and  have  been  explored 

feet 


dev^klj  lorK,   reldspar  deposits  of  comi 

iallv  •  ru**  occurring  in  the  serpentine  rocks  of  s 
to  .  hIIu  ^^J  S?-  Some  of  the  veins  are  25  to  30 
w  a  depth  of  60  feet 
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FERGHANA.  See  Russia  (paragraphs  on  History). 

FERMENTATION.  It  has  litcii  fairly  conclusively  i,ho\vn  that  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation can  lake  place  without  the  prc>ence  of  yeast  cells.  The  yeast  contains  a  chemi- 
cal hody  (first  brought  out  by  Buchncr)  that  js  capable  of  causing  fermentation. 

FEBMENTS.  l\  C.  Newcunih  has  i>olaled  a  new  fcrtnent  or  cniiynic,  which  is 
cai>able  of  digesting  cdluiose.  lie  has  obtained  it  from  the  seeds  of  the  date  and 
from  a  hipinc.  lufinus  alhus,  and  also  from  a  mould,  aspcrgillus  oryzeoc.  It  U  not 
the  same  as  diastase,  the  widely  distributed  form  of  vegetable  ferment,  although  it  has 
some  of  the  same  properties  on  starch  and  oUkt  substances.  The  a>pcrg;l!us  ferment 
acts  most  energetically  on  cellulose,  that  obuined  from  tlie  seed  of  the  date  the  least 

FEBNS.   See  Botany.   

FIELD  OOLVMBIAN  MU8BU1L  See  Anthmfolocy. 

FIJI  ISLANDS  arc  a  group  in  the  Southern  Pacific  belonging  to  (Ircat  Britain, 
and  havmg  an  area  of  8,045  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  on  Deambei 
31,  1896,  of  120,500,  of  whom  3,292  were  Europeans,  i,aoi  half  castes,  and  *« 
mainder  divided  among  Indians.  Polynesians,  Rotumans.  Fiiians,  and  others.  The 
largest  island  in  the  group  is  Viti  Lcvu  with  an  area  of  4.250  square  niiic^,  and  the 
next  in  size  is  Vanua  Levu,  with  about  2,600  square  miles.   The  surface  1  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile,  owing  to  the  abundant  rainfall.    The  islands  are  well  wooded  and 
have  luxuriant  vegetation.    Among  the  chief  products  and  exports  are  siigar,  copra, 
fruit,  distilled  spirits,  and  cbtton.    There  are  many  plantations  on  the  islands  and 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits  are  raised  on  them.  Ihe 
greater  part  of  the  trade  is  with  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  especially  with  New 
Zealand.  New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  and  New  Caledonia.    With  Great  Britain 
the  direct  trade  is  very  small.   Between  1891  and  iS-^j  the  total  foreign  trade  fluctu- 
ated considerably,  being  £727.383  in  1891,  rising  to  £867,633  in  1894,  and  falling  to 
£677,834  in  Most  of  the  natives  have  abandoned  their  idols  and  become  pro- 

fessed Cbri-tians.  The  Wesleyans  were  the  earliest  missionaries  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  islands  and  in  l8g6  the  number  of  persons  in  regular  attendance 
at  tlie  churches  of  the  VVesleyan  mission  was  96,421.  The  work  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic mission  has  also  been  important  and  in  1896  the  number  attending  Roman 
Catholic  missions  was  9,437.  The  political  status  of  Fiji  is  that  of  a  crown  colony 
in  which  a  Governor  assisted  by  an  executive  council  is  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration. There  is  a  legislative  council  under  the  presidency  of  the  Governor,  having 
six  official  members,  and  six  unofHcial  members,  nominated  by  the  Crown.  In  iw 
the  Governor  and  Coimnaiuler-in-Chicf  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pi* 
cific  was  Sir  (i.  T.  M.  O'Brien. 

FILTERS.    See  Skw  a(.f.  PuRiriCATioN  .\^fD  Water  Purific.\tion. 
,  FINANCE.   The  treatment  of  financial  topics  in  this  volume  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  the  principal  countries.  Sec  also  the  sefiartte  arttetes  Cuwehcy  Rbfokic 
Tariff,  Banks— H.wk inc.  Money,  etc. 

FIKLAND  is  a  Grand  Duchv  of  Russia  with  an  area  of  144.255  square  miles  and 
a  population  in  1897  of  2.483.240.  Its  agricultural  importancena?  declined  Muce  its 
incorporation  with  Russia  but  it  ha-  Rreatlv  advanced  in  respect  to  fisheries,  cattle- 
breeding,  and  manufacturing  industries.  Its  chief  crops  are  oats,  rye,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, peas,  wheat,  and  flax ;  and  there  arc  various  manufactories  incliiding  iron 
and  mechanical  works,  drcs^^  and  dying  establishments,  wood  and  bone  industries, 
and  factories  for  the  production  of  leather,  paper,  cliemicals,  and  textiles.  The  ex- 
ports from  Finland  in  1896  were  158,900,000  marks,  and  the  imports  17^.600.000 
marks.  The  chief  countries  to  which  Finland  exported  in  1896  were,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  Russia.  Great  Britain.  Denmark,  France.  Germany,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  Spain.  The  most  valuable  of  the  exports  were  the  products  ot 
the  forest,  timber,  butter,  paper,  cardboard,  iron,  and  iron  goods.  The  Slate  has 
Sil!  present  owns  almost  all  the  railways.  The  railway  mileage  in  Januanr 

was  1,505,  all  but  20  being  the  property  of  the  State  The  standard  is  gold. 
«ld  the  unit  of  value  is  the  markka,  which  is'cquivalent  to  about  20  cents  in  United 
btates  money  (19.3  cents  in  1898).  The  predominant  religion  is  Lutheran,  and  at 
the  end  of  1896  the  members  of  this  church  numbered  2.473,441.  Next  in  impor- 
tance IS  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  whose  members,  together  with  the  Raskolniks, 
numbered  46.509.  There  is  one  university  at  the  present  capital.  Ilclsingfors.  a 
Hourishing  institution  with  2,010  students  (1806).  As  to  the  education  of  children, 
a  Lnm  d  States  Consul  reported  in  1898  that  there  were  1,400  schools  supported  m 
part  by  the  government,  and  of  these  21  were  intermediate  schools.  Attendance 
at  school  begins  at  the  age  of  ten.  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  home  by  the  parish  priest  Co-education  has  been  introduced 
Hi  ifH  J^nd  m  the  university  with  sticccs-;.    .Adequate  instruction  is  given 

10  men  and  women  teachers,  and  the  latter  are  said  to  be  especially  capable.  Nefe^ 
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Finland 


thelcss  it  was  stated  in  this  .  anie  Consular  Report  that  only  about  38  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  Finland  can  read  and  write.  Finland  has  a  national  parliament 
of  its  own  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  four  estates,  namely,  nobles,  ciergy. 
burghers,  and  peasants.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  the  Grand  Duke  of  Pin- 
land.  >uinmons  this  assembly,  and  in  legislation  lias  the-  right  of  initi.iiive  aivl  vet  \ 
The  highest  administrative  authority  exercised  by  a  Senate  winch  sit-  at  ik-Kinv;- 
fors.  and  whose  members  are  nommut!  il  by  the  Emperor  and  presided  over  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Finland.  Thi:>  Senate  controls  provincial  affairs,  while  mili- 
tary and  foreign  affairs  are  for  the  most  part  directed  by  the  imperial  officials.  An 
import.int  event  in  the  political  Iii-tnry  of  Finland  during  th.e  year  1898  ua-  the 
issue  of  an  imperial  ukase  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Finnish  law  of  military 
service  into  harmony  with  the  law  in  force  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Hith- 
erto Finland  has  enjoyed  a  certain  independence  in  military  aflfairs,  the  Finnish 
regiments  not  being  required  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  In 
the  fall  nf  i8<)8  it  was  reported  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Diet  was  to  be  called 
in  the  following  January  to  give  oHicial  sanction  to  the  imperial  plan. 
flU  BOATS.  See  Fms  Pmtbciion. 

PIBE  PEOOFING.  See  Tall  Buildimcs  (paragraph  Fire  Proofing). 

FIRE  PEOTECTION.  Supplementary  system-  nf  writer  ninin-^  nrj\  t'ln-  liv 'imnt 
have  l)ccn  installed  during  the  past  few  years  at  Cleveland.  Milwaukee,  Detmit,  Hut- 
falo.  Providence  and  Boston  to  afford  ,l  iivr  c  ample  supply  and  higher  pre-sure  than 
an  be  obtained  from  the  regular  water  works  system.  The  latest  instance  is  at  Bos- 
ton, where  the  sttpplementary  plant  was  put  in  operation  in  the  latter  part  of  1898. 
This  system  uses  salt  water,  while  the  <:'her';  n.imed  tt-^e  fresh  water.  At  Boston, 
a  i2-in.  cast  iron  main  5,000  ft.  long,  extends  from  the  shore  to  a  point  near  the  post- 
office,  affording  special  protection  to  the  business  district.  Two  lire  boat-;  tna_\  be 
connected  with  the  fire  mains  by  means  of  hose.  Hydrants  of  special  design  are 
placed  at  faitervals  on  Hat  fire  mam  and  there  is  an  electric  signal  system  between  the 
boats,  hydrants  ud  some  of  the  near-by  fire  stations.  The  main  is  kept  filled  and 
under  pressure.  The  valves  arc  of  composition  metal,  to  prevent  rust,  and  are 
insulated  from  the  iron  mains  by  means  of  rubber  to  prevent  galvanic  action.  At 
Providence,  a  npedal  ^stem  of  fire  mains  was  put  in  operation  in  October  1897. 
These  8fe  supplied  from  ^  high  service  of  the  r^ular  waterworks,  but  are  devoted 
to  fire  protection. 

The  new  fire  boat,  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  for  the  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
^tnt.  went  into  service  in  April  1898.  Its  hull  is  of  steel,  ill  ft  long  over  all, 
24  ft  beam;  draft,  loaded,  9  ft. :  displacement,  load  water  line,  307  tons.  She  is 
prerided  with  two  sets  of  pumps,  which  on  test  delivered  about  3,200  gallons  per 
iT:nute  each,  with  pump  pressures  of  aboot  180  tbs.  Thc  boat  was  designed  by  Mr. 
^^'"^"S'  ^o*"!*  City. 

FISojsbIBS.  No  more  interestinsr  or  satisfactory  occurrence  in  the  records  of  fish ' 
md  fisheries  can  be  chronicled  for  the  year  1808  than  the  new  vigor  which  has 
wtne  into  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  under  Commis'^ioner  George  M. 
Dowcrs.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  proposal  of  his  name  aroused  the  bitterest 
ow^ition  of  scientists  and  practical  fish  culturists  and  no  little  apprehension  was  felt 
jnin  his  nomination  was  confirmed.  But  in  justice  it  must  he  said  that  there  has  not 
a  year  since  Professor  Baird's  death  when  the  scientific  side  of  thc  Fi-^h  Commis- 
siwi's  work  has  received  a  larger  share  of  attention,  or  when  outside  scientists  have 
wn  more  cordially  assisted.  The  appointment  by  the  Commissioner  of  Professor  H. 
t.  Butnpu:  as  director  of  the  Biological  Station  at  Woods  Holl,  was  a  guarantee  that 
Uut  station  would  be  loyal  to  the  plans  of  Professor  Baird.  and  was  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  libern!  policy  which  has  since  been  pursued  The  station  ha<  hccn  open  to 
investigators  since  March  and  every  courtesy  and  convenience  have  been  shown  to 
visiting  biologists.  The  war  with  Spain  deprived  the  commission  of  its  best  boats  but 
'wCrow/'uf  was  in  service  at  Woods  Holl  during  August  and  September  and 
proved  of  very  great  value.  (See  DisTKinrnoN,  second  paragraph.)  But  more  than 
pfstmply  a^si'iting  biologists,  the  Woods  Holl  station  has  proved  its  practical  value 
^  «ts  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  fishes  along  thc  southern 
Y^^land  coast,  and  daring  the  year  several  species  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
WIes  loown  from  that  region.  The  Commission  has  extended  these  investigations 
"WR  the  southern  shores  of  Lxing  Island  also.  A  very  interesting  study  has  been 
J  M  w  ^^'^  color,  size  and  proportions  of  flat-fish  from  various  points  in  Buzzard's 
!^,J^"^ansett  bays,  which  seems  to  show  that  fish  from  one  locality  are  recog- 
^ogr  aifferent  from  specimens  of  the  same  species  taken  only  a  few  miles  away. 
*Wuminiission  also  began  a  biological  survev  of  Lake  Eric,  tnaking  the  station  at 
"K-m-Bay,  Ohio,  the  headquarters  of  a  party  of  biologists,  whose  investigations,  into 
ine  zoology  anri  botany  of  thc  llJce,  have  already  more  than  warranted  tin  ir  appoint- 
The  work  will  extend  over  the  entire  year  and  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  study 
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of  the  fauna  and  llora  of  ilic  lake  has  Ix-cn  outlined,  and  will  be  followed  clostiy 
as  circumstances  will  pernm.    lixpcrinicntal  work  is  being  carried  on  along  a  num- 
ber of  ditfercnt  lines,  such  problems  being  investigated  as  the  rate  ol  growth  of  fishes 
the  food  of  young  fishes,  etc.   Observations  on  the  food  habits,  distribution  and 
migration  of  the  lake  fishes  are  also  being  recorded.    Special  attention  ha*-  nlrcady 
been  given  to  olanklon  problems.    The  whole  work  will  have  iniportanl  bearing!,  on 
the  extensive  fishing  inter  s  t   of  the  Lake  and  it  is  hoped  will  throw  some  light  on,  , 
aiif!  oflfer  some  remedy  for,  the  recent  serious  depletion  in  the  supply  of  certain  valu-  , 
able  food  fishes.    A  similar  survey  ha?,  been  planned  for  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  from  ' 
which  very  interesting  results  may  be  expected.    The  Commissioner  lias  pre-entei^.  10 
Cornell  University  a  large  collection  of  fishes  for  its  museum.   From  the  point  oi  ■ 
view  of  a  biologist,  the  Commission  has  never  had  a  more  useful  yeir,  and  it  is  thm-  I 
lore  doubly  gratifying  that  from  tin-  practical  side  the  year  has  been  exccpti'mally 
prosperous  and  an  unprecedented  number  of  fish  have  been  hatched  and  disinbuicd. 
See  Zooi^GicAL  Stations  (paragraph  United  States  Fish  Commission). 

Tlu'  fishing  interests  of  the  United  States  were  represented  by  delegates  at  the 
second  International  Sea  Fisheries  Congress  held  at  Dieppe,  France,  early  in  Sep- 
tember. There  were  more  than  300  members  present,  representing  ten  coimtruN  and 
more  than  40  communications  on  fishery  problems  were  presented.  The  Congress 
met  in  four  sections  discussing  respectively  scientific  research,  fishery  apparatus, 
technical  education  and  fi  hcry  regulations.  Many  of  the  papers  were  of  great  impor- 
tance and  aroused  considerable  discussion.  One  of  the  most  important  movements 
started  was  for  a  joint  Anglo-Saxon  biological  and  physical  survey  of  the  English 
channel  during  iSfX).  Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  the  prohibition  of 
trawling  within  three  miles  of  low  water  mark,  and  the  sale  ol  immature  fish,  the 
minimum  size  for  each  species  to  be  fixed  by  an  international  committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol,  the  committee  appointed 
some  years  ago  on  the  "Life  Conditions  of  the  Oyster:  Normal  and  Abnormal.'  and 
of  which  Professor  \V.  A.  Merdman  was  chairman,  presented  its  third  and  final  re- 
port- The  result  of  their  investigations  will  probably  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
ouster  fisheries  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  Europe.  Their  important  condu- 
Sions  can  hardly  be  more  than  mentioned  here,  but  the  facts  from  which  they  draw 
them  seem  to  be  well  established.  Greenness  in  oysters  is  not  always  due  to  patho- 
logical conditions  nor  to  excess  of  copper  in  the  animal,  but  in  many  cases  it  certainly 
is.  The  Colon  group  of  bacilli  (to  which  the  bacillus  of  Uphoid  fever  belongs)  a 
frequently  found  in  oysters  and  other  shell-fish  as  sold  in  the  towns,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  occurs  in  those  from  pure  sea-water.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  presence  of  Colon  bacilli  invariably  indicates  sewaM 
contamination.  No  typical  bacilli  of  typhoid  were  found  in  any  shdl^Ajxamined 
Nevertheless  the  committee  recommends  that  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  sewage 
contamination  should  be  taken  both  by  the  government  and  by  the  oyster  dealWi 
themselves,  and  further  that  oysters  imported  from  abroad  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected and  certificated.  The  recommendation  is  also  made  that  the  grotmds  iroffl 
which  mussels,  cockles  and  other  mollusks  are  collected  should  be  inspected  at  catf 
fully  as  the  oyster  hc(\<  thcnT-clvrs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  undertakings  in  the  world  of  fisheries  was  bronghl 
to  an  unsuccessful  termination  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  the  attempt  01  tue 
"Caribbean  Sea  Fisheries  Development  Syndicate"  to  carry  on  fishing  in  West  mdian 
waters  on  a  large  scale.  It  has  long  been  a  curious  fact  tliat  while  a  large  part  ol  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  is  fish,  a  verj-  large  proportion  of  it  is  imlKtrt*" 
as  salt-fish.  In  view  of  the  apparently  great  abundance  of  fish  all  around  the  island 
this  fisheries  company  anticipated  that  a  properly  equipped  steam  "trawler  wow^ 
be  able  to  do  a  flourishing  business  in  the  capture  and  sale  of  these  fish  by  whole- 
sale. Accordingly  the  Cafricornus  was  chartered  in  England  and  sent  to  Ja- 
maica with  an  experienced  crew  and  a  full  supply  of  the  best  apparatus.  Operations 
were  begun  outside  of  Kingston  harbor  on  January  27  and  were  continued  unu 
f  1  7*°  '^^^  results  were  disappointing  in  the  extreme,  as  the  whole  amoum 

of  fi.'^h  taken  was  absurdly  small.  The  most  remarkable  fact  was  the  nppnren^  .i  - 
scnce  of  fish,  but  even  if  they  had  proved  as  abundant  as  was  expected,  it  is  P',?^''^ 
that  a  steam-trawler  would  not  pay.  for  two  vcrv  curious  reasons.  Trawling  » 
Itself  out  of  the  question  in  most  places  about  the  island,  owing  to  the  abundance  w 
coral  which  tears  the  nets  to  pieces  or  prevents  the  dragging  of  the  trawl  at  »»• 
In  only  a  e\v  places  was  a  coral-free  bottom  of  suffident  extent  for  trawling  toanj. 
and  in  such  places  vcrj-  few  fish  were  taken.  Line  fishing  on  a  large  scale  is  eqjwj 
out  of  the  question,  because  the  sharks  and  barracudas  are  so  abundant  that  twy«» 
the  fish  off  the  lines  before  the  latter  can  be  properly  handled.  Those  two  ol.<t,r.-Ic>.  » 
foreign  to  the  trawl-fishermen  of  the  north  Atlantic,  seem  to  make  the  dcvclopmcni 
Of  fisheries  m  the  tropics  on  a  large  scale  impossible.  Although  from  a  commcrc  ^ 
pomt  of  view  this  attempt  has  proven  such  an  unfortunate  feilure,  yet  the  results 
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have  been  of  no  litde  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  biological  questions  involved 

v.t!!  as  to  those  interested  in  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  West 
liniun  region.  See  BEHKiNu  St<v  Dispute  and  Canada. 

HSBBBIBB  80CIBTT,  AMBETOAlf,  organized  in  1871,  has  250  members. 
PJtsidcnt,  George  F.  Peabody  ;  secretary.  Hcr-chol  Whittaker,  Detroit,  Mich.  Its  next 
meeting  will  occur  at  Niai^ara  Fails,  June  28-30.  uSgg. 

7LA0  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  founded  June  2,  1898,  to  secure  national 
Icfislatioa  for  the  protection  of  the  Hag  trom  degrading  and  desecrating  uses  and  to 
tecme  a  general  celebration  of  June  14  as  "Flas  Day,"  because  on  that  day  i777»  Coa- 
gress  selected  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  President,  Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime ;  secre- 

tar)',  Gen.  Thomas  Wilson.  56  E.  76th  street,  New  York. 

PLAO  HOUSE  AND  BETSY  ROSS  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION.  AMERI- 
CAN, has  its  hcadyuarteri.  in  the  Old  Flair  House,  239  Arch  street,  Piuladeiphia. 
President,  Edmund  Brooks;  Secretary,  Jcmn  Quincy  Adams,  loi  W.  89th  street, 

New  York. 

FLORENCE,  the  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Tuscany  in  Italy,  lies  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Amo,  about  123  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  had,  according  to 
die  estimates  of  December  31,  1896,  a  population  of  207,100.  An  event  of  interest 
to  Americans  in  18^  was  the  centenary  celebration  in  honor  of  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
tht  discoverer,  and  Paolo  Tasconclli,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant.  An  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  was  made  by  the  municipality  of  Florence,  and  the  time  for 
the  festivities  was  fixed  in  the  month  of  May.  Among  the  features  of  the  celebra- 
tion were  the  unveiling  of  commemorative  statues  of  Vespucci  and  Tasconelli  by 
King  Humbert,  and  the  display  of  valuable  unpublished  documents  relating  to  the 
ten-ices  rendered  to  science  by  the  two  famous  Florentines. 

FLORIDA,  the  southernmost  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  56,680  sq.  m. 

Capital,  Tallahassee. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  the  calendar  year  1898:  com,  4,244,472  bushels,  $2,122,236;  oats, 
*Wi9ft  $336.473 :  potatoes,  116,032,  $139^238;  hay,  10,008  tons,  $141,113;  and  cotton 
(season  of  1897-8),  53,657  ImK  ^,  $2,177,021 — total  value,  $4,916,081.  The  cotton 
crop  was  29,001  bales  of  iiifl:ind  and  24,656  of  sea-island.  Live-stock  comprised, 
horses,  37.673  mul  o.  8  354  ;  niil(  h  c  .vs,  114,351 ;  other  cattle,  325i774;  sheep,  «3iS98; 
ind  swine,  429. 1 28— total  head,  998,778. 

/nc/wj/rit-j.— The  last  revolution  in  Cuba  prompted  an  experiment  in  Florida,  which 
B  1898  had  reached  the  couditirui  of  a  distinct  industry.  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Drpartment,  estimates  that  fully  40.000  Cubans,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  growing,  curing,  and  manufacturing  tobacco.  h;ul  cnii 
pated  to  Florida.  These  Cubans  soon  recognized  the  fact  that  the  hummock 
of  Florida,  hitiierto  principally  producing  timber,  cereals,  sugar  cane, 
jlBhuland  cotton,  and  oranges,  according  to  elevation,  arc  very  similar  to  the  best 
WJaccoland  in  Cuba.  Till  within  a  short  time  the  stock  of  tobacco  manufactured  in 
Florida  was  grown  and  cured  in  Cuba.  During  the  calendar  year  1897  there  were 
made  in  Florida  145,652,240  cigars,  4,425,580  cigarettes,  and  28,983  pounds  of  smok- 
^  tobacco,  and  the  sales  of  cigars  aggregated  160,000,000.  All  these  were  sold  in 
North  a-.  Havana  cigars.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  proportion  of  this 
Wttoo  was  grown  and  cured  in  Florida,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  was  considerable. 
LT  Stockbridge,  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Lake  City,  spent  much 
ujne  in  1897-8  experimentmg  with  fertilizers  and  methods  of  fermentation  to  pro- 
mote t(^cco-growing.  The  sponge  industry  is  steadily  increasing  in  extent  and 
mmT^a  'f"'*^°^°'"<'  Key  West  was  the  principal  market ;  now  St.  Marks,  Cedar  Keys, 
c  t?/*  sharp  rivals ;  and  operations  are  carried  on  between  Tampa  Bay 
Mji  bt.  Marks,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  This  industry  now  has  an  annual 
'aiue  of  over  $6o0b000.    See  Fl  ller's  F artii. 

tomifiwr— -During  the  fiscal  vcar  ending  Jimc  30.  1898,  the  imports  of  mcrchan- 
"Se at  the  ports  of  .Appalachicola.  Kev  West.  Pens.acola,  St.  Marks,  Tampi,  Fi  rnan- 
STo^*  ^"8"^^'"*^.  and  St.  Johns  aggregated  in  value  $1,136,730,  and  the  exports, 
Trl  '  ^  i"  a  year  of  $652,355  in  imports,  and  $400,681  in  exports. 

Ti?  ^^^^^  railroad  mileage  reported  at  the  end  of  1896  was 

Wi,  ,  ?V^K'^latvire  in  1897  created  a  State  railroad  commission  ;  incorporated  the 
tl^T  I  I^"^'  Florida  Gulf  Coast,  the  Alafia,  Manatee,  and  (nilf,  and 

Winn"*  Central  Florida  railroad  companies:  and  extended  the  tmic  for 
^B^innmg  or  completing  the  Titusville.  CanaverdlTand  Peninsular,  the  Jacksonville 
rOm^*^  "?y.  and  the  South  .American  and  International  railmads.  Thr  new 
*''"''""5sion  i-;  the  absolute  arbiter  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  can  compel  all 
anv  *c*^"  bidding.  The  law  gives  the  commissioners  greater  powers  than 
3  wncr  btate  has  yet  delegated,  and  places  all  railroads  in  the  State  under  an 
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authority  that  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  if  not  exerased  conservatively.  In 
September  1897,  interest  in  the  agitation  for  a  navigable  canal  across  the  peniirula 
was  increased  by  the  incorporation  in  New  York  of  the  Florida  Transpcninsular 
Ship  Canal  Company,  capitalized  at  $75,000,000,  to  construct  a  ship  canal  and  rail- 
road from  St.  Augustine  to  a  convenient  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

nanhs.— On  October  31,  1898.  there  were  15  national  banks  in  operation  and  10  in 
iKiuulation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,300,000;  circulation.  $358,552;  deposits. 
$5,198,496;  and  reserve.  $j._'75.j38.  The  State  banks  Juno  .^o,  1898.  numbered  21, 
and  had  capital,  $710,000;  deposits,  $2,083,065:  and  resources,  $3,008,054-  The  ex- 
changes at  the  United  States  clearing  house,  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  i8gB» 
amounted  to  $10,836,179,  an  increase  of  $2,647.^4  >"  ^  V^^^- 

BducatioH.— At  the  end  of  the  school  year  189O-7,  there  were  165.300  ciuiilrcn  of 
school  age,  of  whom  105.415  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  69.477  were  in 
daily  attendance.  The  percentage  of  enrollment  by  races  was:  white,  66.18;  col- 
ored. 6:;.45.  Public  school  property  was  valued  at  over  $(k)0,ooo,  and  the  expendi- 
tures were  $713,443.  mcluding  $547. 1 7 J  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  were  28  public 
high  :  7  private  secondary  schot)ls :  2  public  and  4  private  norraalschools;  an^^ 

6  colleges  and  inii\ c  rsities,  co-educational  and  for  men  only.  The  Florida  Agn- 
cultural  Colk-Ki-  at  Lake  City,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  I'cdera! 
government  $22,000  in  1897.  and  $23,000  in  1808.  in  the  last  year  Uicre  were  1O4 
periodicals,  of  which  21  were  dailies,  123  weeklies,  and  10  monthlies. 

I- null! CCS.— The  assessed  valuations  in  1897  comprised,  real  estate  and  railroad  and 
telegraph  property.  $79,369,887;  personal  property,  $iS.747.a69--total,  w5.ii7.W 
State  tax  rate,  $3.50  per  $i,ooo.  The  bonded  debt  January  l,  1898.  was  $i,275.«A 
of  which  $922,300  was  held  by  State  funds  and  thi-  balance  by  individuals.  Iheit 
are  also  bonds  for  borrowed  money,  aggregating  $200,000,  of  which  the  school  funfl 
holds  $175,000,  and  the  internal  improvement  fund  $25,000. 

Pofiulafiou.—A?.  estimated  by  Federal  ofTicials,  the  population  on  June  30,  lo» 
was  about  510,000.  Local  estimates  gave  Jacksonville,  26,000;  Tampa,  25,000;  b». 
Augustine,  4,740 ;  and  Palatka,  3i030-  .  r 

Events  of  iSqS.^  Au  event  of  importance  in  Florida  during  iSgS^was  thc/atih- 
cation  of  agreement  between  the  Dawes  Commission  and  the  Seminole  nation  oi 
Indians  on  July  1.  The  land  allotted  at  $5,  $2.50.  and  $1.25  per  acre  (200.000  acres 
at  $1.25)  was  bought  from  the  Creek  nation.  (See  Frienus  of  thk  Flokid.^  bEMi- 
KOLBS.)  Funds  were  set  apart  for  churches  and  schools,  and  intoxicants  are  ruieo 
out.  The  Democratic  conveiuion.  held  on  August  8.  frankly  and  boldly  condemps 
imperialism  in  tlie  following  words:  "We  condemn  the  policy  of  insular  tcmloriii 
expansion  upon  which  the  Administration  at  Washington  has  embarked,  as  unwise, 
un-American,  unjust  to  the  masses  of  our  people,  and  especially  to  the  laboring  ano 

Producing  classes,  and  as  dangerous  to  our  free  institutions;  and  we  pledge  tne 
)emocracy  of  Florida  to  the  opposition  to  the  same:  that  wherea-^  the  present  war 
with  Spain  was  inaugurated  lor  tlie  declared  purpose  o£  aiding  the  Cuban  patriot? 
in  their  struggle  for  liberty  and  in  the  efforts  to  establish  a  free  government,  ano 
wc  have  solemnly  announced  to  tlic  world  that  we  have  no  intention  to  annex  W 
island  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States;  and  whereas  war  at  best  is  unchristian,  oe- 
moralizing  in  its  tendencies,  and  a  drain  upon  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  tiurc- 
fore.  when  the  declared  r)l'iects  of  the  present  war  shall  be  accomplished  it 
the  duty  of  the  government  to.  grant  peace  on  terms  just  to  this  government  ano 
honorable  to  our  people,  and  that  in  the  adjustment  of  such  terms  of  peace  LUM 
should  be  left  free  by  this  government  and  untrammeled  by  our  army  and  navy  ro 
establish,  by  the  free  action  of  her  people,  a  free  and  independent  government  0 
their  own :  that  the  Democrats  of  Florida  will  support  the  Admuit-^t ration  in  ^1 
efforts  to  conduct  the  present  war  to  an  early,  honorable,  and  satisfactory  close, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  our  government  and  a  mo 
upon  our  civilization  for  u^.  as  a  result,  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
annex  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and  thus  to  rob  the  Cubans  ottroi 
free  and  independent  government  for  which  they  have  fought  so  long.    ^  ^ 
article  United  States.  w  c  rk 

Omeers.—Tht  delegates  to  the  House  of  Representatives  are  Stephen  M.  ^g^K 
man  (Dem.),  from  Tampa,  and  Robert  W.  Davis  (Dcm  ).  from  Palatka.  ^^l^^^.*:,;. 
tors  are  Stephen  R.  Mallory  (Dem.),  from  Pensicola,  and  a  Democrat,  ^mcia  -  • 
Wdliam  D.  Bloxam,  Governor;  J.  L.  Crawford,  Secretary;  James  B.  ^^2>"irk 
Treasurer;  W.  H.  Reynolds.  Comptroller;  W.  H.  Lunar.  Attorney-General;  ra^'n. 
Houston,  Adjutant-General :  \V.  N.  Sheats.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  L.  B.  Wombwcll.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  All  are  Democrats.  uii« 
Justice,  R.  F.  Taylor;  Associates,  M.  H.  Mahry  and  F.  B.  Carter,  all  of  w"?;"!^ 
pemocrats.  The  Stotc  Legislature,  consisting  of  32  Senators  and  «  Rcpresentatiw. 
IS  unanimously  Democratk. 
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fllFOagPAB.   The  output  for  the  past  two  years  was- 

1897- S.o6a  short  tons   was. 

1898-  5,000  short  tons     $17.I';q 


Kentucky  supphed  the  greater  amount  tin-  niinr,  ,  • 

early  part  of  .898.   The^ASSi^n  output  s  uied  in         ^'"'a^  ^P^'^'*^**  t^'*^ 

PorUand  cement  tnanulacture.  quantities  as  a  flux  in  blast  lurnaces  and 

lOLE-LOBE  SOOIBTT  AirenTna-M-  r  ... 
m  general  and  in  Partic^^;  l^tSfon  ^nd  «^  ' 

Wa.  It  pnbi.shes  the  J OHrnTof  An^^F^b  ?'^  MVAotc  of  North 

Henry  Woods.  Johns  Hookins  Unii^^^^?*-  ^''''"'^  (^inartcrly).  President 
Cambridge,  Mass.  University.  Baltimore ;  secretary.  W.  W.  Newell; 

tcJir^f^.^H?wa;bo™  ^'■■-1       Berlin  S.,- 

"ous  writer  on  contemporaneous  hi^^to^?^  m  f?,.T'!*'??'^^'^         ^^^^  ^ 
promincnce  dealt  with  tte  literatiiS  Si  n  i  f        "        V  ^'''-^^  K^vc  him 

number  of  novels  and  liMiir^V^Ju  '.^  r'  u  '^'T''  ^^"^land.  He  published  a 
volumes.  Besides  his  S?Iv<f  anr  in  publTshed  in  TS9S-91  in  two 

successful  was  he    hh  thTlattt  wS^ 

•vthe  Emperor  by  a  gift  o£  ioS  m?A.  Tl.'"  '"^1  '^''"'i^^"^  ""'^  recognized 
n  Berlin.  °*  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed 


FOOTBALL  ( ti,         i..  *  . 

versities.-VaIe,  HTrvard  Pri^^^^^  ^'"-^  'o-c:iU,d  -Bi^  Four  '  uni- 

that  Harvard  proS^'had  fhfS  Penns,,van'a. -shou  ed 

^P.  ui  view  of  the  f/ct  That  no  ^'me  w-^'s  h^^      m  "t'^'-''  "''^          ^^'^  chanipion- 

Pouwylvania  on  Novenibcr  V hi  a  cor.  of  Princeton.  Harvard  defeated 

fcoreofiytop.  Princeton\;'^^^^^^^  by  a 


wared  the  first  place  by  de  ealinL  th.  I  inJ    ' -^^  ?':*'"P-  C'^'^go  Univ.rMty 

".each  having  been  >^ctoriouroV  all^Xr^S  ^  -^coro  of  to 

Western  Intercollegiate  Assoc  atSnf ho  i"^^^^         until  they  met.    in  the 

first  place,  having  defeated  the  Univers^^^^^^^  L-  ^'""-^\'\^y  ^ebraslca  held  the 
to6and47to6respecd  ^!y    Toe^^^^^^^^  '^"^  ^i^^ouri  by  a  score  of  ,8 

«rsl  class  of  football  clevJns  it  is  re  uireVth^^^^^^  umj^rs.ty  team  to  a  place  in  the 
wtd,  one  of  the  teams  in  that  cLs  ?  lin^Ll^^  ^^^}}  "°^°"'>-  P'''.v  a  poo, I  ^-am. 
Ji-  fir^t  class  indudcd  HarvSd  Pn^'^^^^  occasionally  defeat  the  latter.  In  i8g8 
Cf'rndi.  Carlisle   West  Poin;    ri,  "i  W^V^"'' ^'•^''^ :  the  .ecorS^ 

Brown.  0!.  ^I;n'\^Xm^7"  ;.n<^^  third,  ^^^e"e?a^:. 

N«w  Lngland  League.  The  ccneral  ooi2?n«^!^'^  constituted  the 

t!'at  it  was.  oif  the  wholf  ehL«2J2S5  I"  T?^''''  P'aving  of  i8q8 

«««  by  rough  pla?  ^  fairness,  and  few  men  were  disquaN- 

'"^  in  Annrica'in  ,8]^  There" a'^re  fn  Ak'^.n^^^^'^^H"^^^  T!^. 
and  37.108  m^bers    HTgh  chtf  ~ne^  Tr^'  -";-'''nat; 

Onmhyatekha.  Toronto  O^Lrio  -  vi!"^  it,-' f  ^2.225.    Supreme  chief  ranger. 

consists  of  o,  ^ranH  '  *  fotmded  in  T864.  reorga 

'a^t  fisc.1l  vcr'  t^JfeK    *^^Vl\^-2^  ^uh-courts.  and  142/^:;  m.Mnberr 
r^'^- chief  ringer  /'a^sJ^'  $7.S..4M.J  and  .ince  its  organization  $55^^.9 
JPl^City;  s,Se-^;;^.surer  T  f'n'''"i.  '^'^^^'^^.J^^^^f  ran^ r^T  I 
t.  M  McMur'r      ,     l^'*^*^'  ^'  ^'  i^onahue,  Providence;  and  supreme  secrerary, 

.mMALLEHYDE    n    •  u 

J?,\bcen  thoroughly  testeH"'J3  years  formaldehyde  and  its  derivatives 

»«^eMc  was  fir.f  oh^t-,fni?K  i^'"^xl?°:2'  ««tensivdy  used  as  disinfectants.  Form- 
,f  •  D>*s.solvcd  in  water  ?n       X**"  ^^"^^"^^  »"  from  wood  alcohol.    It  is  a 

he  shops  under  the  «V[i,l  f  'Y.^^S^^  of  a  .-^8  or  .,0  per  rent,  snhuinn  it  i^  sold  in 
^"^  «ndcr  the  name  naTafoV^'"^        A  polymer  of  formalcb  hyde  occurs  in  a  solid 

been  fr^m  tl/  ""t      Bdversc  testimony  presented  during  tiie 

'^^y^SiS^SSco^!S''L"^°'^'^  the  .vapor  of  formalin,  or  who  used  firm- 

"weompanied  by  moisture,  or  in  cases  where  exposure  of  the  infected 
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substances  was  too  brief.  Two  methods  have  been  chiefly  employed.  Trillat's 
method  attempts  to  lyevent  the  formation  of  polymers  of  formaldehyde  by  adding 
calcic  chloride.  generator  is  called  Trillat's  auloclavc.    Its  cost  and  weight  arc 

objections  against  it,  and  the  results  are  far  less  satisfactory  than  thc^e  olitaiiied  from 
the  simple  alformant  lamp  of  Schering.    By  the  Schering  method  paraformakkhyde 
(paraform)  is  converted  into  formaldehyde  gas  by  the  action  of  the  hot,  moist  pro- 
ducts from  the  combustion  of  methylated  spirit  upon  the  paraform  tablets.  The 
probability  is  that  by  both  methods  the  greatest  pari  ftf  the  formaldehyc'e  e^np-ng 
into  the  air  is  converted  into  polymers.   Schlossmann  and  Walter  prevent  polymeriza- 
tion by  the  use  of  glycerine,  a  hygroscopic  substance.    Ligncr  has  constructed  an 
apparatus  which  ronvisis  of  a  vessel,  in  which  the  water  is  boiled,  so  arranged  that 
.steam  rises  from  it  into  a  reservoir  which  contains  40  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde  anJ 
10  per  cent  of  glycerine.  This  mixture  is  termed  glycoformal.   From  this  reservoir 
four  pipes  pass  out  into  the  room  to  be  disinfectec^  which  is  rapidly  tilled  with  a 
mixture  of  formaldehyde,  steam  and  glycoformal.   A  room  of  60  cubic  metres  is  so 
fdlcd  with  vapor  in  ten  tiiinuli>  that  an  lUctric  light  in  its  centre  is  no  longer  viMblt- 
Microbes  are  killed  in  three  hours  at  the  longest.   This  process  takes  4  lbs.  of  jorm- 
aldehyde  to  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  advantages  are  that  steriliaation  is 
complete  and  absolute:  closure  of  cracks  is  unnecessary;  only  three  hours  are  re- 
quired; there  is  no  danger  of  explosion;  the  method  is  cheap;  the  glycuturnial  vapor 
is  heavier  than  air,  sinks  and  covers  all  surfaces  thoroughly ;  and  the  total  disinfect- 
injg  powers  of  the  gas  are  obtained.     After  the  stated  time  has  elapsed,  the 
wmdows  of  the  room  are  thrown  open  for  a  half  hour.  Then  a  solution  of  ammonia 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  in  the  room,  which  is  again  aired,  and  all  smell  will  be  found  to 
have  vanished.    This  method  is  easily  used  b^  the  unskilled.    Live  guinca-pig.s  and 
rabbits  left  in  a  room  during  this  process  of  disinfection  were  found  to  l)e  uninjured, 
while  bacteria  in  their  skins,  their  l>ed(ling,  straw,  etc..  were  killed.  Formaldehyde 
has  uninjurious  etTects  on  clothing,  fur,  feathers,  paper,  leather,  photographs,  india 
rublKT  or  metal  goods.    It  fixes  blood  spots,  pus  stains  and  other  stains,  but  only 
slightly  when  they  are  very  old.   Disinfection  is  more  rapid  and  certain  in  wai-m 
weather,  when  the  room  is  warm  and  dry.  "Bed  clothing  must  be  hung  up  loosely, 
otherwise  it  is  not  stcrili/ed  on  the  interior  surfaces.    Reliance  nuist  not  be  placed 
upon  the  action  of  formaldehyde  through  more  than  one  thickness  of  cotton  cloth: 
but  frequently  test  objects  have  been  killed  tlirough  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  blanket 
during  the  ordinary  time  of  exposure     Hooks  may  be  satisfactorily  disinfected  ia  an 
ordinary  steam  chamber  by  formaldehyde  gas.    1  hey  must  be  stood  widely  Open  OB 
perforated  wire  shelves,  about  a  foot  apart  Bindings,  illustrations  and  print  are  » 
no  way  affected  by  the  formaldehyde  gas. 

Schering's  apparatus  consists  of  a  metallic  cylinder  with  a  receptacle  for  the  pastils 
at  its  upper  end,  and  a  spirit  lamp  at  its  lower  end.  Each  pastil  consists  of  one 
gramme  U5  grains)  of  formalin,  and  contains  100  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde. 
This  may  be  placed  in  a  room  upon  the  floor,  or  in  a  metal  steriliser  in  which 
instminents  have  been  put  for  disinfection,  .\ccordingly  to  many  experimenterS|2 
formalin  pastils,  of  i  gramme  each,  for  every  .^5  cubic  feet  of  room  space,  destroyed 
anthrax  tubercle,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  baccilli.  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  st.iphy- 
lococcus  pyogenes  aureus  (tlie  bacteria  of  suppuration)  as  well  as  other  bacteria  in  a 
few  hoars.  In  Schering's  sterilizer,  with  an  air  space  of  less  than  one  cubic  foot,  the 
vapor  from  5  grains  of  paraform  will  kill  anthrax  or  staphylococcus  in  10  minutes, 
as  shown  by  Reik  and  Watson,  in  Johns  Hupkins'  Hospital  Bulletin.  Do  Schwcinitr 
and  Burnett,  of  Washington,  are  authorities  for  the  statement  that  in.struinents  ar. 
not  dulled  by  the  sterilization.  Park.  D.ictori  ilogist  to  New  York  Health  Depart- 
ment, endorses  the  favorable  reports  on  di^infectutn  of  dwellings,  bedding,  carpets, 
clothing,  upholstery,  etc.,  and  advocates  this  niethotl  for  disinfection  of  ambulances 
and  other  conveyances  which  can  be  tightly  closed,  formaldehyde  gas  to  be  used  m 
the  proportion  of  10  per  cent  by  volmne.  the  time  of  exposure  to  be  not  less  thsa 
one  hour. 

FOB.MALIN,  AS  a  Reacemt  FOR  Blood  Studies.  For  general  laboratory  use 
formalin  is  an  excellent  {>reservative  and  fixing  agent.  It  is  less  expensive  and  more 
easily  opi-rated  than  osmic  acid.  It  causes  no  appreciable  distortion  of  the  cells  and 
does  nut  interfere  with  staining.  The  method  used  is  as  follows  as  reported  by  Prof- 
Kizer,  of  the  biological  laboratories  of  Purdue  University:  .  , 

*  A  quantity  of  freshly  drawn  blood,  before  coagulation  has  taken  place,  is  mjxcd 
with  at  least  three  times  its  volume  of  a  two  per  cent,  formalin  solution.  After  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  stand  at  least  one  hour,  a  drop  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is 
placed  upon  a  cover-slip  and  a  second  cover-slip  is  pressed  liffhtiy  upon  it;  then  the 
two  are  separated  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  dried  cover-slip  « 
P«»8cd  lightly  upon  it ;  then  the  two  are  separated  and  the  liquid  is  .allowed  to  evapor- 
ate. When  cool,  dip  once  or  twice  into  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  acetic  acid.  After  re- 
moving the  aceuc  acid  with  water,  stain.  If  the  corpuscles  are  nucleated,  it  »  ms* 
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Tt-*  to  use  some  contrast  stain,  as  hacmatoxvlin  -in,i  <.^<.:«^  _       ,  . 

or  .>ffr:.n,n.  If  an  alcoholic  staan  s  to  be  used  he  mZ^^  Fu''""  ^'^^^^ 
V.  aicdiol  beiore  staining.  Non-nucleated  cclls  do  Sot  rennfr  '"f^  ''''''^'''^  with 
tJr:  «wp«sdes  may  be  stained  with  Ehrticfrstriplc  sta  n  ^k'  n,^  ^^^V"-  ^uman 

ti?.  wterwaicoholai  stain  requires.  R^Ovi  aJcoS  w^^^ 

»T  rtne  Mount  in  Canada  balm."      '^^"^e  aiconoi  with  xylol,  dove  oil,  or  turpcn- 

The  blood  u-cd  in  Kizer's  studies  was  taken  from  th      *■    u-  t 
man.  Human  corpuscles  seemed  to  resist  all  st-iinr„n»;i  ,t '  ^r'^'^*^"'  o^.  pigi  on  and 

«  and  Japan.  It  has  an  area  of  i  fSr  snufr.  Z\  ^''^^  J^^"*  between  China 

«.,4;a.ooaooo.  Its  chiJftowns^a^re  TahJan-Fu  Viit?  W'f estimated  at 

■     tw.  of  these  are  open  to  fore  ign  trade  as  arc  al so  tSSS*        i^T"«-    "^he  first 
producis  arc  t.a.  sugar,  rice,  camphor  and  coni     j^'J'^*^  an<^  Kclung.    The  chief 

■  10  the  Un.ted  States,  am!  the  ZdurtiS  of      ■  Vr^f  ^"^"t'fcs  of  tea  arc  shipped 

The  Formosa,;  Oolong  ha?  lafgJ?     ne  t^J^'^t  A^nS'^'A  '"^^^^^^^^ 

-  meriy  controlled  the  market.   It  was  founri         r  ir  ^  Oolong,  which  for- 
10  the  Chinese,  and  the  Amoy  m^rcLnt.  IvSU^^^^^               P'"^^"^^  ^^  ^'^   "Pc  rior 

-  the  Forntosan  trade.    Ric^newTlds  were  oSS^^^  clcveloiunim  of 
prcducion  and  a  lowering  of  the  price  After^f  whil^l"'''"^      I  of 

-  the  hjah  reputation  of  the  Formn"nn  n  i  ■]  however,  the  natives  learning 

""'"land  and  sold  t^  tea  ''''V''  Produc? 

■  !«^rtl«Minnte  trade  has  grea  ly  b  n^^^^^  0">«"g-  Lat- 
to  reject  the  adulterated  tea  Ind  the  vanW  !rn7  ^  commission 

'     Tne  Japanese  conquerors  «;hnweH  r^,,  ;  i     t  f"^'^^^.^  .qua  ity  of  tea. 

Mdthed^elopment  of  in?crnar  radP  L  "'1''''^^  boHimg  of  roads 

"on  of  the  natives  in  DuriS^  ifcr  li^^^^  ""^'"'M      ''^^  '"^"^--ec! 

organized  with  beneficial  results  «ummistration  of  the  island  was  re- 

^^EtS^™;         i^''^"  ^^'"-ocy  (paragraph  Italy). 
jni:.lary  prisons  of  Paririnw  ""i'^''  Cherche-Midi  prison,  one  of  th. 

hc  pubUed  an  account  of  the  condt  c  of  .hi!  "'  '""^  '^i'^"'^^-  ^"  Nov^bcr.  ,4 
"this  he  said  that  in  s  .i^e  of  aHte^^^^^^^^  confinenn-n  .  am 

^"-examinations,  Driy  L  mt^n?a  nThi.^-n  '''"^      ^P'"-'  '>'-quent 

^  «hat  he  had  been  unj-t^! Uy  conlmn^  firmly 
«wwof  a  confes  ion  by  Dreyful   Se^Xirp  1°°'  ^ho  denied  the  ex- 

"WSIl  BOTANY    Ti    •       .        RUKCB  (paragraphs  on  Histoiy). 

>  .898,  are  mar^d  b^rtTTscJ^erTof'^  pal.Tobotany.  carried  on  or  completed 
described  from  th^  Unifc  i  St-i7es   rS    'fV"'"''"-;'  Of  the 

JomFionssant.  Col. ;  21  trorVtC  wIr  r.2,!21        ^''^^Ja^ette  formation:  12 
t£  "T'  ^^^^"^  Cretaceous  of  the  Black  HHls.  and  i  from 

««TEt'lM,!'''lv,''''''  "  ""I  Lepidodendroid  ««,».  OmpholoHaoO,. 


of  the 
m.  He 
Indiana 
ittcd  to 
Civil 


.^  arandbega^to  pTacU^^^^^^  at  Harvard,  wa.  admi 

.5.  he  entered  the  Union  seivJ-ST*^'^'**.  ^^P""       breaking  out  of  the  ' 

'irm  of          .''^"ting  PrcSde.^r?in  riinP"  '^P'"''      ^^jS^      «»^Owed  marked 

Mehr„'J''Q'^'*y*^^3»'e^-^^f^^^^  Secretary  Bfaine  in  the  negotia- 


and  in 
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Japan.  The  government  of  the  latter  country  acquiesced  in  the  appointment,  and 
Mr.  Foster  accepted.   He  returned  in  July  1895 1  "^^^^  was  given  him  for 

the  prompt  ncgoliatioii  and  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Shinionoseki. 

FOUNDATIONS.   See  Bkukjes,  Tau.  IU  u  dings  (p^ir^graph  Foundations). 

rOUBNIER,  liutiUEs  Marie.  l"rcnch  dipiumatisi  and  politician,  died  DecemtKr 
5,  1898.  11c  was  born  in  Paris.  July  29,  1S21.  He  was  minisier  at  Stockholm  n 
1862.  anibaN^ador  at  Constantinople  in  1877,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1879. 

FOWLER,  SiK  John.  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D,,  a  well  known  hydraulic  and  railway 
engineer,  died  November  21,  18O8.    He  Was  b.>rn  near  Shethdd,  England,  in  1S17. 
Having  been  edncaied  a-  an  engineer,  he  constructed  a  number  of  important  railw^  1_ 
lines,  and  when  twentv  seven  vears  of  age  undertook  the  construction  of  the  group  p 
of  roads  known  as  the  Manchester.  Shctheld.  and  Lincolnshire.    He  settled  in  Lon-  !- 
don  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  engineering  work.   He  was  appointed  m  i8;o 
a  member  of  the  commission  which  was  sent  by  the  Indian  government  to  Norway  , 
to  invL-tigate  the  railway  svstem  in  that  country.    For  many  years  he  was  consil^  ■ 
ing  cngmeer  to  the  Egyptian  government,  and  for  services  rendered  in  hgypt  and 
in  the  militar>'  campaigns  in  the  Soudan  he  was  made  a  Knight  Comniander  ot  bt. 
Michael  and  St.  Georgg.     Many  important  railways,  docks.  river  iinpi;ovcmtntN 
etc..  including  the  London  metropolitan  underground  railways,  were  designed  and 
constructed  by  him.    He  will  probalilv  l)e  best  rem.  n.'   rerl  as  the  engineer  in  cliic 
of  the  great  bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Forth.    For  tins  work  he  was  made  a  baronet 
in  iBga. 

FBANGB,  the  roost  westerly  nation  of  cetural  Europe  has  an  area  of  204 o?2 
square  miles,  with  a  population  on  March  29,  1896  of  38.Si7.975.  exdusive  ot  Algeria 
and  the  colonies.    According  to  the  latest  figures  available  in  tSgS  "le  colonies 

protectorates,  dependencies  and  spheres  of  influence  of  France  had 
3,617,327  square  miles  and  a  population  of  52.643.000.    The  chief  cities  of  hrance 
are  Paris  with  a  population  in  1896  of  2.5.V'  «34;  Lyons  with  466.028;  .  br  ciiks 
with  4-42,230;  and  Bordeaux  with  25^\'ior,.    Tl.e  slow  increase  of  the  population  01 
France  makes  its  vital  statistics  a  matter  of  special  interest.    The  statistics  m  W 
give  an  excess  of  births  Over  deaths  of  llQ.ooo,  which  was  due  to  a  falling  oK  in 
the  death  rate.   In  the  previous  vear  both  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  """J'^^^J; 
births  were  in  excess  of  those  in  1897.  The  stow  increase  of  the  population  o' 
is  due  to  the  low  hirth  rate.    The  number  of  emigrants  is  comparatively  small,  um 
of  a  total  of  285,873  French  emigrants  from  1857  to  1891,  S9i304  went  to  the  unnw 
States.    During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  number  of  emigrants  ma 
France  to  the  United  States  wa^  1.080.  ulattti 
Froduciion.—Oi  the  vegetable  products  of  France  the  most  generally  CU"^"^ 
are,  among  grain  crops,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  maize  and  buckwheat,  and  anwi 
green  and  other  crops,  potatoes,  licet  root,  grass  and  hay,  clover  j 
wheat  production  of  France  ha>  shown  a  remarkable  increase.    In  189S 
under  wheat  was  7.100.669  hectares  and  the  crop  amounted  to  nearly  12o.000.0uu 
hectoliters.    In  1896  the  area  under  wheat  was  6,874.000  hectares  and  '^f^^ 
amounted  to  110.742,000  hectoliters.   Wheat  is  exported,  but  France 
of  the  other  cereals  although  the  value  of  such  imi)orts  fell  from  532.000^  »ai  ■ 
in  1891  to  162,000,000  francs  in  i8<j5  and  to  123,000,000  francs  in  1896.  ^ 
facturc  of  beet  root  sugar  ha<  greatly  increased  and  the  number  of  acre:,  ae  _ 
to  the  raising  of  the  raw  prodtu  1  and  the  quantity  of  the  raw  product  'tst'it  n 
steadily  advanced.    In  iSq6.  84,84().(k^o  quintals  of  beet  root  for  sugar  were  ral^  ■ 
a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year.    In  1896  the  production  of  nax 
and  flax  fibre  each  showed  a  falling  off  from  the  returns  of  the  Previous  year. 
1896  there  were  143.310  persons  engaged  in  the  silk  culture,  a  falling  ott  as 
pared  with  the  previous  v<  ar.  .md  there  was  a  considerable  d^^*^'"'^^^^        i"  ije- 
value  of  the  cocoons  exported  and  raw  silk  produced.    It  was  reported  at  tn 
ginning  of  1S98  that  the  outlook  for  the  year's  crops  was  very  favorable  ' 
a  considerable  percentage  of  increa-^e  would  take  place  in  most  of  the  aepan 
in  the  acreage  under  crop.    The  vintage  of  1896  was  an  unusually  good 
showed  a  considerable  increase  over  the  quantity  for  1895  as  well  as  over  tnc  a  s 
crop  of  the  previous  ten  years.    The  report  on  wine  production  for  the  >ca  ^^^^ 
however,  showed  that  the  average  yield  was  180  gallons  per         ^""^"/.''f  the 
one-third  less  than  in  1896.  and  that  the  total  yield  was  less  than  the  P''0"V''^  jjie 
latter  year  but  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the  ten  years  just  preceding 
total  yield  for  1897  in  all  Departments  was  727,791.000  gallons.  ^"\.\.er. 
in  1875  was  greater  than   it   ever  was  before   or  has  been  since.    ^  .^^ 
theless,  according  to  the  statistics  of  wine  production  for  1897  »"  ut'^i  second 
wine  producmj;  countries  of  Europe.  France  stood  at  the  head  with  ltai>  . 
and  Spain  third.    On  December  31.  1896.  there  were  in  France  ^^^^fJ^«o 
vo,S2t  asses;  208,791  mules;  13.334.631  homed  cattle;  21,190.603  sheep;  «M»^ 
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iwine;  1,499,005  goats,  being  an  increase  over  the  DreviAHa         :«  In 
and  goats.   The  chief  mineral  products  of  VrJnr.  IrT      7'*'.  ™  •^'^P' 
prodGetkm  of  coal  and  lignUe  wafia  oiojJ^T*?"  ^''"^  "-r-    ^"  '*^5  the 

ffi«n  tons,  of  i.ishod'iruf  ,  X ^^^(^^^ 

rfTT-^r  i  '^^">^'     '^"^  leaaiijg  naionfo\-  u"  world 

The  Frcirli   lati.tics  divide  the  foreign  trade  into  two  d^ss«  fir<f  ,1  i  - 

^dc  ,nciud.ng  all  goods  entering  or  leaving  Fra?.S  7.6  sccom .'  iIk   pe  af  tS 

aclading  only  imports  for  home  tise  and  exports  of  French  origin.  Durii  K  t  e  cilen 

daryenr  i8rj6  the  imports  and  exports  fallinrr  under  the  head  of  J^nllSf 

J^rc  .n  ronnd  numbers  of  the  va£e  of  4.929:oo;.Si;  frtcs  and* 4.!^  cSj.Z'fT^^ 

respectively,  in  c-ach  case  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  though  r^'T  o  ?S 

Mnual  average  for  the  period  189 1  to  i8.;5  inclusive.    Special  cr>mmerce  in^sS  in 

fX?T'rfS?"  °f  ^-"^>'  «^  ooo  francs'and  exporTat  L  o  i^l" 

000,000  francs.   In  1898  a  good  deal  of  comment  was  caused  bv  the  fallinir  off  J^*li- 
cxportations.   Dunng  the  first  half  of  the  year  1898.  whSe  he  in  ?o  tf  s^foicd  ! 
cons.derable  mcrease  ovcm;  each  of  the  two  half-^Hv  perio  s  p  Sine  t^  ^e^ 
ihi/h  »i.***-**'T''^'-u  ^^'^'■^^  '"^^'J*^  caiisrof  S  decrees 

hTanuSreT^NtX'  i'''""  >f  cau.e  of  its  probably  injurious  e&ect  SS 
lo  rie"nTh^^^^^^^^^  P^'-t  '9  the  fact  that  France 


OBe^tefoftVlH-  r       '^''^e^-;  ii>  CO  of  permanent  partial  disablement 

taSrSTh?s^^^^^^^^^  "-^^^""^        the  direct  and  indirect 

thebuCtestimiSfor  f^l?tJ  ,n"'?  ^!.^«^^  according  to 

1898.  50  ner  cen/  of  Z  yielded  according  to  the  estimates  for 

^Won^  spirits  thi  t^^  T''  Productive  wer^  the  customs  dutiSJ 

nopoiie.     TTact'oV^s  i^chu^  '"^  the  registration  tax.    The  government  mo^ 

andpinpnw  Jcr  "  nd  a  rnn  ki^^''''*''  P^^'ts- jelegraphs  and  telephones,  matches 
fore^u.   Th   cVicf  h?aiX^17^'''«I!.^*."^^      ***">:*=^  '"'^  ''t^te  domains  and 

were  the  «?vi«^f  ^hllh^^^  according  to  the  budget  estimates  for 

fivii  adminiSkSJ   Th- K.*jP"^^  '"-'"t^  nance  of  the  army  and  of  the 

9«<wKT  a^fnTthJtor?        'h  '.'"^'"      J!^^  3^'^  the  total  revenue  at  3  413^ 
«Wnet  proposed  o  substhi,!  r"f'*""  3413.^536  francs.   In  1898  the  BrilsJn 
and  the  tax  on  d^rc  IT  *  5*'*'  Wenue  for  the  personal  property 

"P^"   On  ^^^r^  before  anything  was  dedded 

(^"Tou-v-SSS^.i'-^'       "''f'o'ial  debt  wa>  placed  at  31,004,356744  francs 

the'g^Td  an3  filvcr^ii^r^^^^  H^'"  V'^'^"'  aci>VdS|^oUe  ??rms  of 

*-fight  and  valSe    The^^nM  ^SL?*       contracting  states  are  of  the  same  fineness. 

the  silver  cSins^iSe^S^  comtnonly  used  are  tlic  .0  and  .0  franc  pieces 

f ^nce  takes  a  monetarv  consn^  nlJ  P'^''^*''  ^i?^  ^  centime  pieces. 

September  15  180-  tho  ^7  l'""  according  to  that  of 

0^  which  i.93V<Sd'o^  fr^f'  ^'^'"eofthe  specie  in  France  was  6,37^.00^000  francs. 
JfiivisionaliCSL  anS'LS?^^  f««C.  silver  nieces,  to.000,000  franci 
"Jjoo  francs  wereTn  p^c1r^ir^'°~  ^«  total  amount.  5^- 

5»?^'»In^'4^'X^re'nV^'H^  I?  "'•ii^^'"^?..'^^,!'^^  ^'^^^^^  the 
stwugth  of  tl,c  F^en^l.  declared  unfit.   The  budget  for  i8(>S  placed  the  peace 

55.911  ofSccrs  and  7      ^^^'^'W  officers  and  men;  the  army  in  Algeria  at 

'.'otal  of  6k  I?,    T,  '  ^"V-^'      "^""'^  -"^^  ^-^'458  officers  and  men,  makin* 

^'"•Jing  the  retr;,  LT!'  *-'?f"nat^d  that  the  total  Strength  on  a  war  footing,  in- 
in  which  t\LT  sprees,  was  4.670.000  men.   Besides  the  active 

^'■"iv  with  ten  VP  sen-ice  is  required,  there  is  the  reserve  of  the  active 

^hc  territorial  a«^-*!I?ll5*'.       territorial  army  with  six  years,  and  the  reserve 
wnai  amiy  with  six  yeara.  A       of  gradual  reoisanizaUon  was  being 
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carried  out  in  ilic  year  1898  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1897,  One  dFect  of  this 
wUl  be  to  increase  the  infantry  on  a  peace  footing  by  50,000  men. 

Ara;,v.— France  lias  one  of  the  strongest  navies  of  Europe,  ranking,  it  is  said,  next 
to  Great  Britain  in  this  respect.  Naval  management  is  tinder  the  Minister  of  MantK. 
The  navy  is  recruitii!  pnrtlv  h\  c-.n<criptioii  and  partly  by  voluntary  enhstment.  At 
the  dose  of  1897  the  following  figures  were  given  for  the  navy:  18  first  class  bat- 
tleships. 10  second  class.  9  third  cla-:  i'.  port  defense  ships;  11  tu  t  class  cruisiy. 
14  second  class.  2  third  class;  12  lookout  -hips;  13  gunboats;  119  first  class  torpedo 
craft,  78  second  c!a>s  45  third  class.  There  were  in  process  of  oOQStniction  at  tlie  1 
close  of  1897,  2  l  attlohips;  15  cruisers;  2  lookout  ships;  6  totpedo  gunboats;  ana  j 
13  torpedo  craft  of  the  first  class.. 

Among  the  armored  ve^^cls  recently  built  or  in  process  of  construction  may  Oe 
mentioned  the  Icna  and  the  I5ouvct.  each  of  over  12.000  tons  burden ;  tlie  Charles 
Martel,  Carnot,  Charlemagne,  iMassena,  Brennus  and  Jeanne  d'Arc,  each  between 
11,000  and  12.000  tons;  the  Hoche.  nearly  11.000  tons;  the  Henri  Quatrc,  nt^iy 
9.000  tons;  and  the  Bouvines  and  TrrlmTiait.  iKtwccn  6.000  and  7,000  tons,  ^nere 
was  great  activity  in  France  in  naval  aitairs  especially  in  the  autumn  when  tne^ 
shoda  incident  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  a  war  with  Great  Brttain.  l« 
principal  squadrons  were  reconstituted  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  fleet  for  twr 
was  begun.  - 

Colonics.— The  French  colonic-  include:  in  Asia,  French  Indo-China.  Anam,  Ura- 
bodia»  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin;  in  Africa,  Algeria.  French  Congo  and  Gaboon. 
French  Soudan.  Senegal.  Guinea,  Dahomey,  Madagascar  and  Tunis;  in  America. 
French  Guiana,  Martinique.  Guadeloupe  and  dependencies  St.  Pierre  and  Miqueion, 
in  Australasia  and  Oceanica.  New  Caledonia  and  dependencies  and  t'^'-' 
lands.  The  special  trade  of  France  with  her  colonies  was  estimated  in  ii<9o  J^' 
000,000  francs  for  imports  and  346,000,000  francs  for  exports  and  it  was  sa»Q^« 
41  per  cent,  of  the  imports  into  the  colonies  came  from  France  and  43 
of  the  exports  from  the  colonies  went  to  FraiUL-.  Algeria  had  the  largest  commeiee 
of  all  the  French  colonies  and  the  trade  with  France,  which  was  valued  in  ib^  v- 
nearly  $83,000,000.  was  about  three  times  that  with  other  nations;  the  chict  artiuo 
of  export  were  wine  and  sheep.  Madagascar,  though  larger  and  more  populous  tiian 
Algeria,  had  a  comparative! v  Muall  trade.  The  American  colonies  of  France,  thougn 
comparatively  small,  have  a  valuable  trade,  especially  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe. 
Further  (h  taiU  in  regard  to  the  most  important  of  the  French  possessions  wiu 
found  in  the  separate  articles  on  the  colonies  themselves. 

History,  1898. 

In  1898  the  two  topics  that  overshadowed  all  others  in  the  discussion  o^  cu^'J"! 
French  politics  were  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  the  relations  with  Great  Britain,  roi 
this  reason  a  large  proportion  of  this  review  is  taken  up  with  these  matters,  *'*J^5  ' 
pecial  attention  is  given  to  the  former  as  the  more  cuniplicalcd  and  the  more  persw 
enlly  thrust  upon  public  notice. 

The  Conviciioft  of  Dreyfus.— In  the  autumn  of  1894  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  an 
officer  in  the  French  army,  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  secret  court-maitBi  0 
having  sold  or  given  secret  military  information  to  a  foreign  power,  pr^f""'^^: 
an  enemy  of  France.   The  sentence  was  very  severe.   He  was  degraded  m  the  pri>- 
ence  of  the  army  (January  4.  1805)  and  imprisoned  on  the  Isle  du  Diable  "t^^r  nc 
coast  of  French  Guiana.    During  his  trial  and  afterwards  he  constantly  protcsK« 
his  innocence,  and  there  was  soon  a  widesi)read  suspicion  that  unfair  metnoas  ww 
been  employed  in  his  prosecution.    The  power  to  which  he  was  said  to  have  so 
the  military  secrets  was  presumed  to  be  Germany,  but  the  German  ^^vcrnment  r 
peatedly  gave  assurance  that  no  communication  had  ever  been  received  from  Ureyi-- 
Thus  there  aro.c  a  conviction  that  Russia  was  the  power  that  had  received 
crets.    Captain  Dreyfus  was  transported  March  10,  189S.  and  for  two  year-  com- 
paratively little  was  heard  of  the  matter,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1897  roino/^ 
to  the  effect  that  some  one  was  about  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  fof  several  moni 
the  Dreyfus  affair  \vas  the  centre  of  public  attention.  , 

The  Bordereau.— In  November  1807,  Mathicu  Dreyfus,  the  brother  of  J"*^  c^"] 
vict^d  officer,  claimed  to  have  found  proofs  that  the  document  which  Captain  urej 
fus  was  charged  with  writing  was  in  reality  written  by  Major  Esterhazy.  t" 
document,  known  as  the  b.^rdcrcaii,  in  which  the  writer  imparted  the  secret  iniW" 
mation  to  the  foreign  government  now  became  the  subject  of  constant  ^'j'^'^^'i;'^' 
It  was  seen  that  the  handwriting  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  ^^aJor  t^^*<^r"r- ' 
whose  record  as  an  officer  and  as  a  man  was  such  as  gave  grounds  for  ^"^P""  ' 
He  was  said  to  be  greatly  in  debt  and  not  above  resorting  to  unscrupulous  "i^^''. 
to  escape  from  his  embarrassment.   The  handwriting  experts  gave  different 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  bordereau.  Esterhazy  tmmecUately  denied  the  autnor^nif 
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and  cveo-  other  point  in  the  charges  made  by  die  friends  «f  nr«vf..c     a        .  • 
veiled  lady  now  figured  in  the  case    EsterhLv  r1i^!SS^fc:♦  ♦t^^  "i-Vstenous 
m  his  hands  ddiaite  proofs  of  tirguik  S  d"^  hl!*™^  *****  P"''^''" 

The  ZohLetters.—Early  in  Dcccml.cr,  1897.  Major  Estcrhazy  applied  for  a  m.-rt 
martia!.    The  court-martial  was  opened  on  Tnnnnrv  in    ,0^  9^^^^'. 
publicly  until  Licutenant-Colone!  Geor«s  PiV^rrappear'ed^  wTncT"  ^1"^^'^ 
were  then  closed  and  the  council  conSnucd  m  secret  session  .,n.    M^"       r  ''"^""^ 
SSS*  ''CtS^"'"^  't'-        ^^'^^  a  unan"nous\^.otrforth   XT.S'i  of  "he 

paper  edited  by  M.  Perrcux  published  a  letter  nf  7«I.'c  ■     7  f^l  ^  a  danv 

Bttifaible  document,  known  as  the    I  accuse"  letter  from  th*  fr^,^/"*'  V"'^ 
that  phra.c,  abonnds  in  the  most  sweepiiw  stotmm^^^^  repotu.on  .,t 

The  following  passage  is  worthy  of  citotlSS;  *'  '^">  language. 

•  the  compronii^id  staff  ^'""t-cr  *ur  a  pouucaj  purpose,  and  to  save 

mquio^^ImeS^'ly  fhat^a"'^  f"**  ^^^'^      "^^"^  <^°nducted  a  rascally 

h.4ng  rdf  UnJ^^,^^^^^  Belhomme.  VarinaS.  «.d  Couard,  of 

"-'iz::::^^^  "^'^ 

«nd  in  i'£cAo%?/>Jrf  "nn  aE^  " ^'  V  "  Particularly  in  UEchir 

thdr  faults.  '   "  ^^^^"^'"ablc  campaign,  to  mislead  opinion  and  cover  up 

ond  councU  of  iSr^f  hLv;;^  P.^  a  secret  document,  and  1  accuse,  the  sec- 

f'^.v/  0/  Zor"jrf«  "S    vJ    °{,'*"«^^''"gly  acquitting  a  guilty  man." 
ation.  The  friends  o/n~^f/^^  ri^^'l[  *«ter  created  a  grtat  scn- 

»fainst  Cap  ain  Drey4^^^^^  L"'''''^''^"^  conspiracy  had  l.cai  formed 

to  belief  in  Drcyfu?s  ^..nT  n  J  '^'-^  ^"PPo^ters  of  the  army  held  firmly 
J»»««r-Kes^er^  after ^  dvin^",L''l       T''  '^^P'^'^^'^^       French  Wns,  m"^. 

the  complete  mn  cerice  of  D^^^^^^^  '^^'"'^'"^^  ^'^''^ 

9fn"al  Biilot  made  a  fornSi  ^      ,  ^  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  letter. 

^  ■'iurore  and  rwLV«S?*L       '"'"1  a"<l  Porreux,  the  manager  of 

«J  short  "im?.    PopulS^S^^^^  prosecuted  by  the  goveSmeSt 

S5  «»ch  an  exhibh?on  of  ai^SS^^J^.^TLSi*  ^'''^^"y-  ''^d  "^t 

Je  reason  for  this  w^s  tLliSili Wilar  madness  since  the  days  of  1848. 
*e  Wends  of  DreyfrwasT,!^^^^^  In  the  first  place  the  agitation  agamst  Zola  aid 
i!?A,tlie  iMWOT  S  tL  Tnnv  lie  '  '  ^'aT       l'^"  ^''"'^^       ^  '"Suited.  To 

of  France  and  her  s.f  L  '■^Kf/^'^d  as  no  better  than  treason,  for  the  suc- 
yl'tar)-,  and  to  decte  The  ^T^^^^  "^^^^Y  °"  ^^^^  '^^^^"^^^  of  her 

^vas  ,0  disorean^L  I"''''  .^^''^'e^Prcid   corruption   an-,o,m>  its 

?'^^,^lieved  thit  the  ^ehtinnl  ^he  whole  force.    In  the  second  place,  it 

i'^^y  Dwyfus  UinVa'rew  ^An?'^"'":"''^  ^  ^"^^^^^  w««  involved:  and 

point  of  Zola's  rh  nil  '  ^l^'"  Semi  tic  sentiment  was  called  into  p!av.  The 
which  he  Jarnnt   n'  ^^""^  D«yfu8  was  convicted  by  means  of  a  secret 
f':'  ^'.violation  of  ^ustii  tW        I"         -^^  "^'-^  ^ecms  so 

If  peope^anv  L^n    P^P"''^'  ''^^"'escencc  in  it  is  hardly  credible;  but 

'S'         war  oL'"^a„'S'?;;      c.nvicimg  Dreyfus  seemed  righteous.   The  at- 
JSL?^""  ^-^Posurrof  th*V.ilL5?''!!?"*"*-«?"*^'^  ^^'^^  explained  by  the  claim 
would  involve  fJo5^  "*^^  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus 

The  flwl-i:^  djfficultics  wii" 

VKsbon  of  reopening  the  Dreyfi 


with  a  country  with  whicii  she  wa« 
us  case  came  up  in  the  Chamber 
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of  Deimties  and  the  government  declared  officially  that  the  case  should  new  he 
MMeT  M  Maine  sa.d.  -There  is  no  Drcyiu.  case  and  can  be  none."  and  the  | 
SPSr  of  War,  General  Billot  appeared  before  the  deputies  and  repeated  this  ] 
assurance    He  said.  "For  myself  in  my  soul  and  conscience  as  a  soldier  and  chief 
of  the  army  1  regard  the  sentence  as  just.    Dreyfus  is  gudty.  , .  .  , 

The  Government's  AUitudc^Thns  it  was  evident  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
by  the  government  in  the  trial  of  EmUe  Zola  to  suppress  all  attempts  to  exculpate 
Drcvfus  and  this  was  shown  by  the  selection  of  the  passages  in  tlie  letter  on  whidi 
the'charKC  against  Zola  was  based.    The  passages  were  as  fol  ows: 

'•A  council  of  war  has  just  dared  to  acquit  an  Esterhazy  in  obedience  to  ordcrs- 
a  final  W^w  a?  an  *trath  it  all  justice.  And  now  it  is  done !  France  has  this  stam 
Jpon  her  cheek ;  it  will  W  written  in  history  that  under  your  presidency  it  was  possi- 
hie  for  this  social  crime  to  be  conumltcd.  .  .  , 

•4hey  havTJendered  an  iniquitous  verdict  which  wi  1  we.gh  forever  .pon  m,r 
coun"i:  of  war.  v  IvM,  will  henceforth  tinge  all  their  decrees  with  suspicion.  The 
first  council  of  war  may  have  been  lacking  m  comprehension;  the  second  is  Mcesp 

""^''a^uTthe  second  council  of  war,of  having,  covered  this  '"^gality^'j^ 
to  orders  in  committing  in  its  turn  the  judicial  crime  of  knowingly  acquitting  a  guilty 

*"¥rom  this  it  appears  that  the  government  based  its  charges  solely  on  those JM- 
sages  which  relaSi  to  the  trial  o*f  Major  Esterhazy  ignoring  the  most  v  tal  po«js 
in  the  letter  of  accusation.  A  second  letter  from  M.  Zola  complams  of  this  anj 
taunts  the  government  with  cowardice,  saying  that  it  feared  an  open  discussion  WO 
sought  to  tic  his  han-l>.    This  was  undoubtedly  the  aim  of  the  P^'V"''""'^"^  p.^. 

Attituih'  of  the  Defntsc-Thfi  defense  was  firm  in  its  reso^'e  to  ^"f "  ^^c  DrejW 
matter  again  upon  the  public  notice.  Many  thought  that  it  would  t^J"^/*^^^^^^^^^ 
The  govermncnt  seemed  to  give  a  chance  for  this  by  quoting  the  PasM«*  wf^^^ 
letter  which  charges  the  seeund  council  of  war  (i,  c.  the    -J^'-'^.^y  5f  J!;^™ 
with  attempting  to  cover  the  illegality  of  the  previous  trial,  for  ii         ^I^ve  thait 
how  the  defence  could  maintain  this  statement  if  it  was  not  a"owed  to  prme  m^^ 
the  previous  trial,  that  is  the  trial  of  Dreyfus,  was  illegal.   Even  if  the  defe"^^^ 
confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  Esterha/.y  attair  it  was  clear  tha  they  could  po^ 
to  some  rather  damaging  facts  in  regard  to  the  government  s  trial  ot  tnc  case. 
tcrhazv,  in  his  privatl  letters,  had  dwfared  that  he  wished  he  were  a  German  thlan 
and  admitted  that  he  was  in  such  desperate  circumstances  that  he  was  reaujr 
commit  a  crime  in  order  to  obtain  money.    1  le  was.  furthermore,  a  man  oi  '"ck«» 
life  and  so  beset  bv  pecuniary  difficulties  tliat  he  was  constantly  seeking  amjnra. 
prominent  Jews  in' Paris.    Tie  was  >^aid  to  have  declared  that  be  hoped  ^wn 
see  all  those  ignorant  and  cowardlv  cliiefs  of  his  go  to  people  German  P"^^"^ 
and  that  it  "would  be  an  immense  delight  to  put  to  slaughter  150000  t'rcric'iraw 
as  a  captain  of  Uhlans."   Nevertheless  at  the  ume  of  his  acquittal  he 
ulatcd  on  all  sides.   As  he  left  the  building  in  which  the  trial  was  J'eUn  '  '^iio^s 
officers  stood  in  line  and  raise.l  their  hats  as  he  passed,  and  0«atSlde  the  buiiumg 
was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  enthusiastic  people.  t7,,„  .»,  for 

The  Anti'Dreyfusards.—Btstdts  the  almost  fanatical  reverence  of  the  Frcnui  lor 
the  army,  another  and  more  important  reason  accounts  for  the  suigular  c''<;"V.j^ 
over  the  Zola-Dreyfus  case.    It  was  a  part  of  the  Anti-SemitiC  ™<*ve'""^[,.*^. 
had  been  gathering  force  in  France  for  several  years.   The  si  .kesman  ot  ^n'*  " 
sade  was  M.  Drumont.  the  editor  of  Libre  Parole,  a  somewhat  unpnncipiea  sncci 
which  never  ceased  to  pour  out  abuse  against  the  Jews.   It  was  bclieve<l  on  •1'' 
that  a  powerful  Jewish  conspiracy  (  xi^tt-d  f'>r  the  betrayal  of  France. 
had  many  accomplices  and  that  in  their  anxiety  to  disprove  his  guilt  and  save 
selves  they  had  plunged  into  another  conspiracy  against  an  innocent  "^^^ 
charges  against  E^tcrhazy  wore  thought  to  rest  mainly  on  the  treachenrana JJ 
of  this  Jewish  syndicate.    So  the  Zola  trial  brought  on  a  most  !Iiiflil 
burst  of  religious  bigotry.   Riots  occurred  in  the  streets  and  the  police  were  » 
to  guard  the  homes  of  prominent  Jews.    Some  of  the  Clericals  went  so  .'^r  w 
suppose  or  pretend  that  Protestants  had  allied  themselves  with  Jews  in  tnis  uau 
ous  pro-eel,     Anti-Semitic  and   Anti  Dreyfus  demonstrations  occurred  m  ^ 
and  throughout  France.    In  Algeria  the  riots  took  even  a  more  violent 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  several  persons.  When  Zola  appeared  in  defense  01  u 
fus  he  became  the  centre  of  public  attacks.    Cries  of  "Down  with  Zola,  ^ 
Zola."  "Lc»ig  live  the  Army"  were  heard  on  all  sides.   Zola's  partisans  ^^'^.^"  tJJ 
noisy,  but  Tar  less  numerous.    As  soon  as  the  Dreyfus  matter  was  hroacncfl 
Chamber  of  Deputies  it  was  the  signal  for  the  wildest  disorder  and  the  n?o*J  \  ■  , 
language.  On  January  23d.  the  angry  discussion  in  the  Chamber  culminaieu 
fight  in  which  both  the  members  on  the  floor  and  the  spectators  in  the 
part.  Troops  had  to  be  called  in  to  clear  the  galleries,  and  at  the  end  of  the  se»w» 
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it  is  said  that  over  one  hundred  neckties  were  picked  up  on  the  lloor  of  tlu-  Chamber. 

The  Trial  of  Zola.—'lhv  ttial  began  on  Febniary  7th.  Zola's  counsel  was  M. 
Labort,  and  the  well  known  party  leader,  M.  Qemeaceau,  defended  .M.  Pcrrcnx.  the 
publisher  of  UAurore.  The  same  scenes  of  violence  and  disorder  were  repeated 
in  ihc  court  room.  There  were  continual  cries  of  "Down  with  Zola"'  an<l  "Hurrah 
for  kochefort,"  which  the  cflorts  of  the  court  were  unable  to  repress.  On  the  first 
days  of  the  trial  it  appeared  that  hardly  any  of  the  witnesses  summoned  for  the  de* 
fcnse  intended  to  attend  the  trial.  These  witnesses  were  chiefly  officers  of  the  army, 
and  members  of  the  war  office,  and  they  refused  to  testify  on  the  ground  that  the 
Dreyfus  case  could  not  be  reopened.  Some,  however,  assigned  sickness  a->  the 
reason,  and  others  the  refusal  of  their  superiors  to  allow  them  to  attend  the  trial. 
One  of  the  most  important  witnesses.  Colonel  dii  Paty  de  Clam,  gave  no  excuse 
whatever  for  his  refusal  to  testify.  Nevertheless  in  most  cases  the  court  overruled 
ilic  rcfus.il  uf  the  witnesses  and  obliged  them  to  appear.  It  was  the  constant  eiTort 
of  the  dcfcH'-e  indirectly  to  bring  in  the  Dreyfus  matter,  and  of  the  i)rosecution  to 
forestall  and  thwart  them.  According  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  Zola  was  forbidden 
to  prove  that  Dreyfus  was  condemned  unjustly.  The  testimony  of  M.  Scheurer- 
Kcstner  was  very  important.  He  said  that  he  liad  learned  in  Septcml)er  1896,  that 
Colonel  Picquart  had  discovered  the  identity  of  li^terhazy'.-  Iiandwriting  with  that 
in  the  bordereau  and  had  become  convinced  that  the  verdict  against  Dreyfus  was 
erroneous.  The  affair  was  now  brought  to  the  attention  of  General  Gonse  who  at 
first  favored  the  investigation  of  the  case.  Other  officers  high  in  authority  however 
refused  to  admit  the  possibility  of  Dreyfus's  innocence.  Several  of  them  declared  on 
their  conicicnce  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty.  The  army  officers  sununoned  to  appear  at 
the  trial  maintained  silence  in  regard  to  the  Dreyfus  case.  There  was  no  way  for  the 
defense  to  prove  the  story  of  tiie  secret  document,  since  the  officers  refused  to 
testify.  Nevertheless  the  attitude  of  General  Merder  was  significant  on  this  point. 
When  a^kcd  whether  he  had  submitted  a  secret  document  at  the  Dreyfus  trial  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  accused  and  of  his  counsel,  he  said  that  he  could  not  reply 
to  that  question.  By  many  dlis  was  viewed  as  an  aditdssiofi  tint  the  aocasatioa  was 
correct  All  testunony,  however,  that  tended  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  secret 
doeament  was  rejected  by  the  court,  and  it  was  only  tnddentally  ventilated  through 
the  adroit  handling  of  the  case  by  the  counsel  for  the  defense.  Colonel  Picquart 
testified  that  he  had  been  constantly  hampered  in  his  investigations  of  the  Estcrhazy 
case  when  these  investigations  seemed  to  lead  to  a  proof  of  Estcrhazy's  guilt.  Ex- 
perts who  bad  testified  in  the  Dreyfus  matter  would  not  reply  to  M.  Labori's  ques- 
tiow  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  reopening  the  Dreyfus  matter  in  disobedience 
to  the  court's  orders,  and  the  military  authorities  refused  to  submit  the  original 
bordtrciMi  for  comparison  with  Major  Estcrhazy's  handwriting.  But  experts  called 
on  bdiaii  of  the  defense  testified  to  the  identity  of  the  two. 

^  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  case.  As  reported  in  Amer- 
ican and  English  papers,  tlie  conduct  of  the  trial  was  characterized  by  what,  to  the 
Angln-Sa.xon  mind,  appears  the  grossest  perversion  of  iu-tice.  Still  it  must  Ik?  said 
^at  only  Zola's  side  of  the  question  was  stated  at  length  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  speeches  of  the  prosecution  and  very  few 
of  than  were  reportiMl  at  all.  Again  -evcral  aspects  of  the  trial  whicli  seemed  to 
Americans  very  irregular  were  characteristic  of  all  French  trials.  For  instance,  the 
privilege  accorded  to  witnesses  of  digressing  from  tlic  points  at  i^>ue  for  the  piir- 
po^eof  making  long  political  or  patriotic  harangues  is  characteristic  of  French  legal 
P««*ire.  Admittmg  all  this,  however,  it  is  hard  to  see  the  course  followed  oy 
we  ^overmiient  in  a  favorable  light.  Public  opinion  in  foreign  countries  was  as 
•Mwroous  in  favor  of  Zola  as  public  opinion  in  France  was  unannnons  against 
him.  The  chief  defense  whidi  maybe  urged  on  behalf  of  the  French  people  is  their 
athiuiastic  devotion  to  the  army,  and  their  belief  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
""public  depended  upon  It.  They  could  not  forget  that  Dresrfus  was  convicted  by 
*Jlfflanimous  verdict  of  seven  prominent  military  officers,  and  on  the  testimony  of 
t*wity-scven  others.  They  saw  in  Zola's  accusations  an  attempt  to  drag  in  the  mud 
L  u  "  representatives  of  France  and  of  the  army.   They  cared  not 

^^*°cr  Dreyfus  was  convicted  on  a  secret  document  or  not.  They  believed  in  his 
and  were  willing  to  trust  the  chiefs  of  the  army  when  they  refused  to  make 
tn<  events  of  the  trial  public.  The  French  people  honestlv  believed  that  the  reopen- 
1"^  4  ci^^  Dreyfus  case  would  imperil  the  Franco- Russian  Allinncc.  The  trial 
""een  days,  terminating  February  23.  1898.  After  a  del  he  rat  ion  of  forty 
J^*<*«>e  jury  unanimously  rendered  a  verdict  of  "Guilty"  against  Zola  and  Per- 
jWt.  The  former  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months,  the  latter  to  four  months,  and 
ocn  to  a  fir.r  of  3.000  francs. 

■if  n'  ^'*''****ywas  quoted  as  saying  at  the  time  of  the  Zoln  trial 

"  ureyhis  were  ever  to  set  foot  in  France  9gun  there  would  be  100,000  corpses 
Of  Jews  on  the  soil  If  Zola  is  acquitted  there  wtU  be  a  levolation  in  Paris.  People 
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will  put  mc  at  their  head  in  a  massacre  of  the  Jews."    This  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  height  to  which  the  popular  excitement  had  wrought  itself.   The  indignation 
against  Xola  and  Dreyfus  gave  way  to  a  general  hatred  to  the  Jews.    The  leader  of 
the  Anti-Semites  was  Edouard  Dnnnont  oi  the  Libn-  Parole.   To  him  every  Jew  was 
an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion.    Tiu-  Zi>la  trial  was  merely  a  means  for  furthering 
the  -Xnti-Scniite  moveiiK m     !U  piMii-  id  lo  find  in  the  Jews  the  real  rulers  of 
French  society,  working  mi.aigli  undLrluiiul  means,  to  be  sure,  but  always  supreme. 
He  agitated  constantly  for  ihe^epeai  of  the  laws  providing  for  the  pohtical  cquahty 
of  the  Jew.    He  would  have  them  set  apart  by  law  from  the  other  cla<.ses  of  the 
community,  claiming  that  they  had  always  remained  a  race  apart,  never  compre- 
hcntlmt^  the  true  genius  of  Frencli  life  aii-I  never  sympathizing  with  the  patriotic 
ideals  of  their  fellow-countrymen.    The  general  tenor  of  his  writings  is  that  the 
Jews  must  be  proscribed,  that  if  they  are  not  proscribed  they  will  be  massacred. 
He  of  course  believed  firmlv  in  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.    Undoubtedly  the  Jews  sym- 
pathized with  Dreyfus  and  his  friends,  but  the  talk  of  a  Jewish  syndicate  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  release,  by  any  means  however  corrupt,  was  proba- 
bly groundless.   "There  is  no  syndicate  of  Jews  to  free  Dreyfus"  said  Zola,  'there 
is  no  syndicate  of  Jews  the  world  over  for  any  purpose"   He  found  m  vxt  attada 
on  the  Jews  merely  the  feeling  of  jcalou^  on  the  part  of  Qiristians  over  Oie  superior 
skill  of  the  Jew  in  financial  matters.  .  .  *  .  i. 

FrencfuOpinion  of  the  C«e.— The  above  outline  of  the  Zola  trial  is  based  on  the 
information  published  in  the  pre-^s  of  this  country.    It  is  in  the  main  corrcc^  but 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  presentation  of  the  case  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  to  ignore  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of  Zola,  and  it  is  intorc?t:iig 
to  note  what  a  prominent  French  publicist.  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertm,  says 
on  behalf  of  the  government.     In  the  first  place  he  holds  that  whatever  may 
be   said   of   the   innocence   of   Dreyfus.   Zola   utterly   failed   to   substantiate  hi' 
charges  against  the  officers  of  the  court  martial.     He  thinks  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  doubt  their  sincerity,  though  equally  absurd  to  doubt  the  smcenty 
of  Zola,  whom  he  characterizes  as  an  enthusiast,  earnest  enough  but  obstinate  aM 
lacking  common  sense.    He  points  out  that  Zola  failed  completely  to  convince  even 
a  minority  of  the  French  people  of  the  guilt  of  the  court-martial  officers,  ict  ot 
course  it  was  generally  adi^iittL  !  that  the  trial  was  irregular.    The  followers  ot 
Zola  he  characterized  as  "a  handful  of  second-rate  men,"  men  who  represented  the 
pessimistic  and  discontented  clement  of  the  republic  and  whose  aim  was  to  maKC 
mischief  and  injure  the  government.  In  France  they  had  little  influence  and  deserved 
to  have  even  less,  but  the  result  of  their  misrepresentations  was  to  lead  to  tntcr- 
national  misunderstandings.  Baron  de  Coubertin  holds  that  in  England  and  America 
public  opinion  went  as  crazy  over  the  Zola  affair  as  it  was  accused 
countries  of  having  gone  in  France.  He  attributes  the  lack  of  sympathy  shown  by  the 
French  in  the  quarrel  between  iht-  United  States  and  Spain  to  the  vei^cful  feeling 
aroused  by  the  attitude  of  tlu  .\nuTKan  people  toward  this  Zola  affair.   As  to  tne 
irregularity  of  the  trial  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  government  to  open  the  entire 
affair  to  the  public,  he  attributes  the  evil  wholly  to  the  existence  of  the  spy  system 
in  Europe.  ''So  long  as  that  spy  system  exists,  it  is  quite  absurd.**  he  says,  to  ex- 
pect a  trial  of  this  nature  to  be  publicly  prosecuted.    No  such  thing  would^^cver 
be  thought  of  in  Germany,  and  France  would  act  childishly  by  doing  otherwise. 

Renewed  Discussion —\n  the  summer  of  1898  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  still  so  firmly  ei>nvinced  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  that  they  COUld^not 
tolerate  for  an  instant  the  thought  of  re-opening  of  the  question.  It  was  «»» 
chose  jiigcc,"  and  anyone  who  dared  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  court- 
martial  verdict,  or  hint  at  a  revision  of  the  sentence  was  liable  to  social  f  "^'T 
or  even  worse.  Private  citizens  were  insulted  and  threatened,  civil  officers  degradca. 
military  men  were  challenged  to  fiplit  duels,  all  for  mere  expression?  of  opinion,  ine 
great  mass  of  the  people  had  heard  enough  of  the  affair,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  nnixzle  the  minority.    Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  subject  was  again  forced  on 

Eubhc  attention,  and  singularly  cnotigh  bv  one  of  the  ver>'  men  who  were  ""^"^""^ 
ly  opposed  to  revision.  On  Julv  7.  M.  Cavaignac.  Minister  of  War  m  the  new 
Bnsson  cabinet,  made  a  speech,  which  in  all  sincerity  he  believed  would  comnncc 
everyone  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty  and  settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all.  Uni«; 
the  other  ministers  who  had  merelv  expressed  their  positive  conviction  witnow 
adducing  evidence.  Cavaignac  pave  tlu-  grounds  for  his  belief  These  ground'^  were 
twofold.  In  the  f^rst  place,  there  was  an  alleged  confession  of  the  ^^'"^fj 
and  m  the  second  place,  there  were  three  incriminating  documents,  one  of  wn  cn 
mentioned  Dreyfus  by  name,  and  afforded,  it  was  said,  irrefutable  proof  of  his  gu»^ 
Tl»  speech  was  a  great  success,  and  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  Chamber  w» 
Ordercl  t.  .  he  placarded  in  all  the  communes 'of  France.  But  it  was  soon  clear  10 
the  opponents  of  revision  that  Cavaignac  would  have  done  them  a  greater  sen'iw 
tf  he  had  either  said  nothing  at  all  or  adhered  to  the  plan  of  his  predecessors  w 
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France 

were 


merely  aiserling  Dreyfus's  guilt  without  eivinff  ren<;onc     tt^^  *i 
i.nmcd.ately  called  in  question  and  the  whin'Sbjca  "as  revnc  J'^V T'^'"^"^ 
Uundercd.  and  France  again  had  to  listen  to  iic\u^Zrc,  'u  r 
honor  of  the  army,  which  somehow  was  SpK>sed  to  be  ab^^^     i'  V\'-  '^n.  The 
the  honor  of  a  few  of  us  chiefs,  was  now  in  g?g£r  peS  than  &  ^'"^ 

In  the  first  place  Colonel  Picquart  wrote  to  the  Prpn,i,.r  at  n  »  . 

prove  in  court  that  two  of  the  dociiments  read  1  v  M  TJv . 

with  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  that  tir"  ri  ltc\l  '  the  S  '«o 
came  the  public  assertion  of  Dreyfu^  s  counse?  that  lhi  i  !  ""t  °!  ^"^^S^^y  Next 
at  the  trial,  and  that  therefore  Jhe  acct??ed  hid  Stf^^^^^ 

which  he  was  not  confronted.    M  Ca'   en.r  wW  -^v.dcnce  with 

beacaUed  in  question  now  began  in  c  u«  t  on^    The  r^'n  t^l '^^^ 

ev^l^S^^^^f^JlaT^  nK.ce  of  doct,n.„tary 

Schwar;.koppcn.  in  the  spr  ng  of  X  wfaiU  h*^^  ""^V"^  ^^^^^<^^ 

writing,  was  written  in  the  altum?Sf  Th^^firt    P^f"''''  '^^"^l- 

by  name,  but  refer  to  a  certain  .^  f.  rn??;  '•n*      ,       "^'^  ""^^  !"'-"""°"  C>'-cyfM« 
Pwage.  «I  enclose  the  planTof  (g         he  nam^  of'V'p.  "'k 'T"  «PP*="«  t^-c 
that  fflmif//,'  dc  D.  gave  me  for  vou ¥h-  tw!!!  J     '  *  French  fortress)  which 
«.d  apparently  on  the  same  kn  d  of  paplXSIi^eTto  M*'  ""V?"" 
Henry  in  October  or  Xovc.nber  roW.f  if       ,  ^"^honties  by  Colonel 

g^^£«yfus  court  "partial.  andlfihif?  m"'L  w"/  ^^^1  "1?/"'^" 

Dq»«rtment.  having  succeeded  Colonel  Picauar?  H«  J  i  r'V^**""  Intelligence 
Pvcn  to  him  by  one  of  Ins  agcntrwho  X  .i^nlniJ  clocument  had  been 

taches  of  foreign  governments  Thi  il^^nl  employed  to  .spy  on  the  .nilitary  at- 
vmus  letters,  and  b^^gh   H^^^  ^"7^"  ^"^"T^^^y  ^^ul.  the  pre- 

Wstion  of  identity^  Urcfcr^eT^MM!^  finally  the 

Gwemment  on  the  Dreyfus  case         a"e«Pt  of  the  Chamber  to  interpellate  the 

'cCwa^         of^Coln^'^ch^arzl^^^^^  the  handwriting  of  the  fir.t  two 

=>l^o.   or  besides  the  apparen^^^^^^  '^"^  presumably  his 

one  of  the  Colonel's  ^Sg  ca,^s  I  J  ^'u'T,,''^  ^^'^^  ••^"achcd  to  it 
»»d  that  a  deputy  is  crr  •  '"^"^^'.^s  the  followmg  passage.    "1  have 

that  never        I  I,         ^  ^?  interpeUat  on  on  Drevfus  I  .h\u  II 

a^ked   a^^t  san  :    Sol*^^^^         f*"  "^''^^     "ndersiood.    If  yot^  ^ 

.'v-  .he  nUnStprSS^^a^^^  ^^  '^^^       P^-'-'-^d  with  him.'''" VhS 

strongest  point  in  his  arei^ment  ?n,i  f  .  his  speech.   It  was  in  fact 

W  to  the  ground.  He  iid  "Xs  th-  -  J  *  *'n'  ^'sprpved,  his  whole  case  would 
ment  of  ,896.  which  per/ectlv  fitc  ^«  lHu  r^''''^^'"  ''-V  a  'locu- 

Cor?^S.:^«"J''^^^^^^^^^  correspondence,  and  wh.ch 

First  the  hot        Cokind'H.'nr  ^^Jf"^'/^":  "'"g^d  at  once  by  the  doubters 
5«v.5.on.  had  adrn.tted  under  oath  at  th^.-  'J^l''  ^'^^<\^^^y^y^  hc,n  a  bitter  opponent  of 
tliat  canaille  de  D  "  I.^H  .^^.i  ■     .  « Zola  trial,  that  the  document  referring  to 
i'"n  of  Pan  Ujdi  and  Schwlr?ifn***      T'^       ^''^-^      ''>^-'^'>:  second,  he  declfrS? 

third,  the  disim"  rv  th^  -  '''^'^       relations  with  D^. 

^Colonel  Schwa?'koppen   but  th".^''.''f'r«i'"  '"'^  documents  was  not  St 

to  the  suspicion  that  .h^  i-^  *,      OAontX  Panizrardi.    This  la.t  fact  gave 

J  -  it  -as  stilHipposed  hat  Coll,d's -J"'^        ^""'^'''^  ''^  J^"^'"  «h<.  f^^? 

and  this  susDicion  ^^^bwarAoppen  was  the  writer  of  the  other 

written.  ItVa??i?Hnnti  "'^  ^^^^^^  '»  which  the  last  SteJ 


Jhat  this  letter 


An  officer  who 

the  third  letter  by  an  artifu  ia! 


f  e^c  documents  as  ev  denr.  o?                        ^ P^«>^  of  he 
figured  in  the  Fsterh^,v  ■  ^"''^                     ^  <^"rio«s  way. 
''^'^  he  observed  tS  ♦i!^"''^        examining  the  third  letTc.  ,..  

^  two  other  letter  'tr^'l^ltef^'^'r^^^^^^         '^""''^  ^''^  ''•■^  -'''ch 

J^xgnac,  and  Colonel  H,n  v     '  "  m.atter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  .M. 

f"?"  and  confessed  tint  1  '''TT^^  explain.    Henry  broke 

^^°/ the  crime  was  o  ^\^r    u^^/,'^'  ^T'  T''^" 
X         '^'^  ""^^  woul  1  nS  b*^  r^^'^  merely  said  that  he  wished  to  make 

2©ffence.  He  was  takenT  J*.  d.  and  he  did  not  realise  the  gravity  of 

"K  suicide.  He  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor  from  his  dressing 
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case.  Thus  the  main  ground  of  M.  Cavaignac's  belief  in  the  justice  of  tke  Dwyfm 

^^f:?fXgetcUession.^As  to  the  alleged  confession  of  Dreyfus.  whKh 
was  ad^Tced  as  supplenicntary  proof  of  his  guUt.  the  evidence  appesw  to  have 
bien  flimsy  It  was  L.d  ihat  he  l>ad  confessed  to  one  Captain  d'Attel.  bill  the  to- 
let's  death  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  first  hand  icstur.ony  t.>  ilic  fact  and  Jte 
authenticity  of  the  confession  rested  merely  on  the  alleged  .laicu.cntoi  this 
JSsed  odicr,  wh.ch  was  passed  from  one  to  another  unt^  it  was  reported  by  th« 
fifth  pcr^on  to  whom  it  was  toki.  It  was  also  said  that  Dreyfus  had  confessed  to 
Captain  Lebrun-Renaud,  who  accompanied  hun  on  the  day  ol  hi.-,  degradation  but 
U>brun-Renaud  allowed  more  than  two  years  to  pass  before  ^^''"g. ^^at  such  a  .^^^^ 
fession  had  ken  made,  and  the  value  <.f  h.s  testimony  was  'mpa^"**  ^yJ^^S^^ 
well  founded  statement  that  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  more  than  once  exphaUy  de- 
nied  that  Dreyfus  had  made  any  statement  to  him  at  all. 

Testinwuv  of  Forn^n  OfJinals.-A^  time  pas^d  it  w^sgenerallyadmitled  that . m.^ 
tary  secrets  had  been  sold  to  tlie  governments  of  (Sermany  and  Italy       that  a  ago^ 
lar  systemof  espionage  was  maintained  through  the  German  mil.tao  '^"^J^he  at 
It  was  thought  that  as  soon  as  any  important  military  plan  was  {'^^^^'^^  '^^Q 
war  office  m  Paris  it  appeared  in  duplfcate  at  the  war  ^"'f '/"L  tJl 

this  information  had  been  purchased  from  French  officers  by  the  Germans.  As  ine 
ffuilt  of  Dreyfus  became  doubtful,  suspicion  pointed  to  Esterhazy  :  and  in  PO"aw» 
circles  in  Germany  and  France  it  was  believed  that  Maj-.r  Ivtcrhazy  \vas  m  re- 
ceipt of  a  rcRular  salary  from  the  German  government,  and  that  he  craoloyeu  uw 
services  oi  other  French  officers.  Both  Germans  and  Itelians  have  repeatedly  necMiro 
their  belief  in  the  absolute  innocence  of  Dreyfus.  a  e*n- 

In  the  meanwhile  the  course  of  the  Zola  case  had  been  as.follows:  After  tne  sen 
tence  of  Feb.  23,  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  granted  it  on 
April  2,         quashed  the  verdict.    The  ground  of  appeal  was  that  the  ^^^^^ 
have  been  brought,  not  by  the  war  office,  but  by  members  of  t^f  ^sterhazy  coun  mw^ 
tial.   On  April  8.  the  latter  decided  to  push  the  ca>e  against  MM.  /ola  ana  t  J".^^"*' 
and  the  second  trial  began  in  the  Assize  Court  at  Versailles  on  May  21  J^i  but 
second  appeal  by  the  defense  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  tnal  was  stispendea.  du 
on  July  i6,  this  appeal  was  dismissed,  and  two  days  later  the  s«ond  triw  w« 
resumed.    The  defendants  allowed  the  case  to  go  bv  default   an^  ^^Kf^jJJ 
pealed.    But  the  third  appeal  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  tNvo  prrvww 
ones.    On  Ttilv  2.  Zola  left  Paris,  and  afterwards  took  up  his  residence  in 
On  the  9lh  of  Sept,  Major  Esterhazy  fled  from  France  and  was  SMd  tolwve  mau 
himself  m  London.  Both  he  and  Colonel  du  Paty  de  Ctom  were  cashiered  t«wn  ^ 

^Anest  of  Colonel  PiV^Mar/.— General  Cavaignac  retired  from  the  cabinet jn 
tember,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Zurlinden,  the  military  pje. 
Under  the  administration  of  Zurlinden  prosecution  was  begun  against  ^0'°?'='.  ^^.j, 
quart,  who  had  offended  the  Anti-Dreyfus  people  by  the  «eal  winch  he  "^d  J^J^^^^, 
in  his  investigations  and  bv  his  declared  belief  in  the  innocence  of  ^j[cy'"*  J"  *  ^ 
Picquart  was  placed  on  trial  before  the  Correctional  Tribunal,  on  the  cnarge 
vealing  documents  concerning  the  national  defense.  „n;  nrose- 

When  the  Picquart  case  came  up  before  the  CorrecUonal  Tribunal  the  P^'^^-  Trcd 
cutor  asked  a  postponement  on  the  ground  that  the  Minister  of  V^'^,"l~J  jocu- 
thc  prosecution  of  the  prisoner  on  the  more  serious  charge  of  having  ^^^frr  ^t,^ 
ments.   The  request  was  granted  and  Col.  Picquart  was  transferred  to  inc  v 
of  the  Cherche-Midi.  On  tSisoceasion  he  caused  a  great  sensation  by  ^'"^^f^'' 
was  the  last  time  that  he  wottW  Speak  in  public.  He  added  that  if  he  shouia  dl  i 
dead  like  Picard  the  detective,  who  was  found  to  have  been  strangled  unut^^^^^ 
picious  circumstances,  and  like  Henry,  whose  tragic  death  had  recently  ow- 
It  would  not  be  a  case  of  suicide. 


Suceesroythe  Revhionis't^^^  the  Henry  confession  the  demands  for  ^^^-^^ 

ere  renewed  and  even  in  quarters  where  lio'^tilitv  to  Dreyfus  was  kno\vn  -  ^- 
.  1  inquiry  into  the  facts  was  desired.   After  the  disclosures  of  S'^"^' c  rpsiened 
deffre.  who  had  previously  staked  his  honor  on  the  -^%*"^'inden  the 


  .  ,  staked  his  honor  on  the  guilt  otuTcyi^^-.  '-  -^^^ 

say"ng  that  his  confidence  in  Col.  Henry  had  been  misplaced.    Gen. j^uriinu.-. 
successor  of  M.  Cavaignac  as  Minister  of  War.  resigned  on  September  1 7- 
visionist  movement  was  gaining  ground  and    -n  September  26.  the  ^ 
that  the  demand  for  revision  made  by  Madame  Dreyfus  after  the  revelations  r  .^^ 
Henry  affair  had  been  made  public,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Court  ot  ^J'ji'^^.ed 
This  decision  of  the  cabinet  was  reached  after  an  exciting  meeting  and  .jbinet 
by  stormy  scenes  in  the  Chamber  and  on  the  streets.    An  account  of  in« 
cnsis  and  the  formation  of  a  new  mfaiistry  is  given  in  a  succeeding  paragrapn  , 
mam  points  in  the  history  of  the  case  to  the  dose  of  the  year  caa  be  bneny  sui 
up  here. 
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Decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassatioti. — Toward  tlie  close  of  October,  the  Court  hav- 
ing appointed  a  reporter  to  investigate  the  deinaiid  for  revision  took  up  the  case  for 
4ltCTtiQn.  Xhe  chief  points  which  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  were 
as  follows:  It  was  urged  that  Henry's  confessed  forgery  bad  invalidated  the  testi- 
mony which  he  had  given  in  1894;  that  expert  testimony  in  regard  to  the  bordereau 
was  conflicting  and  that  tlie  letters  of  Estcrhazy  indicated  that  he  was  the  author 
oil  that  document.  The  Court  decided  on  October  29  that  there  was  ground  for  pro- 
ceeding to  a  suftplemcntary  investigation,  that  the  documents  placeid  in  its  hands 
were  not  sufficient  for  it  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  that  pending  the 
supplementary  investigation  there  wa?  no  ground  for  suspending  the  sentence  against 
Dreyfus.  This  decision  did  not  require  that  Dreyfus  should  be  suininoned  at  once  to 
|ive  his  evidence,  but  the  court  notified  him  on  November  X5  that  revision  proceed- 
ings had  begun  and  there  was  some  slight  mitigation  of  the  rigors  of  his  confinement 
Down  to  the  close  of  the  year  public  interest  centered  mainly  m  the  question  whether 
the  war  department  would  submit  to  the  Court  the  secret  donimcnts  in  the  case.  In 
the  meanwhile  Col.  Picquart  had  applied  for  a  decision  upon  the  question  whether 
a  military  or  a  civil  tribunal  should  have  charge  of  his  ca'c.  On  December  8  the 
Court  of  Cassation  decided  that  the  military  prosecution  should  be  suspended  until 
after  the  Court  itself  had  examined  the  documents.  As  to  the  submission  of  the 
secret  documents  in  the  Dreyfus  case  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  it  was  reported  on 
December  23  that  the  war  office  would  deliver  them.  Such  were  the  main  events 
in  the  history  of  the  case  to  the  dose  of  the  year  ift)B.  Further  information  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  oa*the  persons  whose  names  nave  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affair. 

/':<-  l/(/;ni'  Miiiistrw — Tlu  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  regularly  have  been  dis- 
tnis  ed  in  the  autumn  of  1897  but  by  special  law  it  had  been  provided  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  1893  should  remain  in  session  until  the  month  of  May,  as  that  time  was 
thought  to  be  more  suitable  for  the  elections.    The  Chamber  accordingly  came  to 
an  end  in  May,  1898.    In  the  elections  that  followed  no  very  radical  change  was 
made  in  the  composition  of  the  Chamber.   The  Socialists,  Guesde  and  Jaures,  were 
net  reelected  nor  was  the  well  known  royalist,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Doudeauville.  The  M^lttte  ministry  remained  in  power.  This  ministry  was  formed 
m  .Align?!.  i8q6,  and  its  longevity  has  surpassed  that  of  any  ministry  that  preceded 
it  under  the  Republic.    Mclinc  was  the  representative  of  the  conservative  Rcpubli- 
ans  whose  triumph  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Radical  ministry,  including  such 
men  as  Cavaignac,  Berthelot  and  Lockroy,  which  came  into  power  some  eight  months 
alter  the  election  of  Felix  Faure.   The  Radical  party  in  France  has  held  a  rather 
ambiguous  position.    Some  members  of  it  have  been  most  zealous  in  their  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  the  Socialists,  while  others  ha\c  never  lost  an  occasion  to 
attack  them.  Accordingly  the  Radical  party  has  not  been  especially  strong  in  France, 
1^0  when  it  has  come  into  power  it  has  usually  been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  its 
•Wtbrow  was  not  far  off.    The  .Mclinc  ministry  owed  its  long  life  partly  to  the 
negative  character  of  its  programme.    It  did  not  represent  the  party  of  propre  tior 
Old  it  stand  for  reactionary  ideas.    It  held  rather  to  what  might  be  called  a  stationary 
programme,  that  is,  it  favored  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  as  the  best  thing 
jOr  France.  ^  Its  somewhat  composite  character  and  it<^  lack  of  definite  purpose  pro- 
wngcd  Its  life  amid  the  numerous  and  con  dieting  party  programmes  of  tlie  liour. 
inere  were  some  wlio  held  tliat  a  progressive  policy  in  France  was  likely  to  lie  in- 
^  ~"9"^  1°  the  maintenance  of  the  Russian  alliance.   Miline's  minister  of  foreign 
aitairs.M.  Hanotaux.  has  declared  thet  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  French  Repub- 
h  M  I^'^  above  all  other  cares  the  care  of  her  alliances."   The  Russians  conUl 
Mrdly  be  thought  to  sympathize  with  progressive  ideas  in  France,  and  moikratc 
Kepiiblicanism  seemed  best  suit^  tO  fit  the  necessities  of  an  alliance  with  autocracy. 

i /jf  BrijjoM  Ministry,— In  the  summer  of  1898  the  Melinc  Cabinet  resigned,  pre- 
raraaWy  on  the  ground  that  the  desertion  of  the  Radicals  left  it  too  small  a  majority 
Sw****  '"^'^  purposes.  In  the  two  weeks  from  June  15  to  Time  20  another 
wwnet  was  installed  under  the  premier  hip  of  M.  Brisson  with  M.  Delcasse  ^fi^istcr 
5  l?'r^  Affairs  in  the  place  of  M.  Hanotaux.  The  real  motive  of  the  resiunation 
^Mciine  IS  hard  to  determine,  but  it  has  been  said  that  he  expected  or  hoped  to 
'trongtr  majority  as  a  result  of  the  elections  in  the  spring  of  1898.  Besides 
rntt^  ^     V^'*'  ^^^^        inflticnce  would  be  in  no  way  impaired  by  the 

wKTvention  of  a  new  ministry.  This  new  ministry  was  Radical  in  its  composition, 
v^t  ot  It.  leaders  was  M.  Bottigeois,  the  well-known  Radical.  Its  support  in  the 
wber  was  thought  to  be  precarious,  and  it  was  not  expected  to  remain  in  power 

©f  »hf  p""'^"  Alliance  —The  Russian  alliance  still  continued  to  enthrall  the  minds 
mnr^  7"u-  ^^^^  Outside  of  France  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 

favnrL^iu"  a"«ance  was  the  idea  of  revenge.  It  was  thought  that  the  French 
'"ored  tt  because  they  expected  by  means  of  it  to  regain  what  had  been  lost  to  Ger> 
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many  The  Russian  alliance,  therefore,  was  generally  regarded  by  outside  nations 
a  menace  to  peace.  In  I^rance  itself,  however,  some  of  the  more  conservative 
thinkers  saw  in  the  Russian  alliance  not  so  much  a  menace  to  peace  as  a  guarant« 
ttot  Mace  would  be  preserved.  These  writers  have  held  that  the  French  people 
Sd  not  in  reality  desire  war.  that  in  fact  to  no  people  in  Europe  wa<  the  idea  ot  war 
sfrcpuKnanT  The.e  have  seen  in  the  Russian  alliance  a  bulwark  against  Ger- 
man as^ression  They  have,  however,  for  some  time  expressed  a  fear  that  whk 
rwofilcl  not  be  France  who  would  draw  Russia  into  war  there  might  be  a  danger 
lest  Russia  would  force  France  into  a  European  struggle.  In  some  quarters  ihere 
has  been  apprehension  lest  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  might  draw  France  into  war 
l^th  England  There  are  constant  dangers  of  conflict  between  the  two  latter  powe« 
whose  colonies  face  each  other  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  there  is  a 
real  desire  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  two  peoples  themselves  this  dangc  v  .1 
be  averted.  Russian  hostility  to  England,  however,  may,  it  15  said.  »mperil  die 
friendly  relations  of  France  with  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbor  «C~*f ..^^f/!''"^^^^^ 

The  lVorld's  Fair  of  /^fx^.-During  i8g8  preparations  for  the  W  orld  s  Fa  of^ 
were  actively  carried  on.    An  army  of  employees  was  already  organized  and  tore  gn 
governments  the  world  over  were  sounded  as  to  their  mtentton  of  coojf  "»J."8  * 
France  in  the  great  exhilnii  ni  Mom  of  the  foreign  governments  declared  their  reaoi 
ness  thus  to  cooperate  and  many  appointed  representatives 

Niger  Boundary  QuesH^n.-^  settlement  of  ^'^e  long-standing  depute  o  er 
the  respective  boundaries  of  the  British  and  French  colonies  m  the  Niger  region 
was  reached  by  the  signing  of  a  convention  June  13.  This  convention  "^^^^'^ 
of  the  Anglo-French  commission,  which  had  for  many  months  been  m  session  la 
Paris.    For  the  terms  of  its  agreement,  see  the  article  JHICER  Territories.  . 

Cabinet  Crisis  m  Octobcr.-On  October  25  there  was  an  excitfflg  fcc"/^'"^""^. 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Brisson  ministr>'  was  overthrown  by  a  vote  ot  no  era 
adence.   The  trouble  began  with  a  tirade  of  M.  Uerouledc  against  the  ministry.  « 
pecially  against  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Chanoine.  Jhc  latter  seems  to  hav 
completclv  lo^t  control  of  himself  in  his  anger  at  this  attack.    He  repelled  ^narg 
of  disloyalty  to  the  armv.  declared  that  he  agreed  with  his  predecessors  m  o»>" 
that  Dreyfns  was  guilty,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Cabinet  wli.ch  liad  j^aming 
of  his  action,  anprilv  resigned  his  portfolio.   Thereupon  followed  one  of  \no^«  3 
uproars  which  arc  not  unusual  in  the  French  Chamber.  The  members  broke  om 
into  howls  and  soon  came  to  blows.    Premier  Brisson  went  into       tribune  ana  « 
last  succeeded  in  making  himself  heard.   He  declared  that  it  was  the  "ght^ 
of  the  government  to  maintain  the  civil  power  above  the  military.   Tbs  affirmation 
was  voted  upon  hv  the  Chamber  and  the  Government  secured  a  small  n»aJO";>- ^ 
the  uproar  was  renewed  when  a  member  declared  that  the  Covemment  nwisi 
stop  to  the  campaign  against  the  army.    Premier  Brisson  denied  that  the  ^rm) 
been  insulted  and  at  last  the  Cabinet  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence  on  the  Qucsuwu. 
This  motion  was  lost  bv  a  vote  of  286  to  234-    The  excitement  spread 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  street^  when-  the  Anti-Semite  spirit  showed  itselt  in  cru., 
of  "Down  with  the  lews!"  "Down  with  M.  Brisson!'  and  "Long  hve  the  arm>_ 
There  was  some  rioting  and  an  occasional  conflict  with  the  police.  Great  -^i PlJ' ' 
sion  was  expressed  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs.    Many  seemed  "{iPV'^ 
the  Republic  was  doomed.    In  the  meanwhile,  the  Fashoda  difficulty  witft  isngiww 
was  left  unsettled,  but  in  France,  war  was  considered  impossible.    See  '■^'''^ 

The  Dupuy  Cabinet.— Tho.  Chamber  adjourned  on  November  4-  J"       ,  ""j. 
time  there  was  a  discussion  with  the  President  in  regard  to  a 
sevtral  conferences  the  new  ministrv  was  made  up.    It  included  as  its  principal  ro 
bcrs  M.  Dupuy  as  Premier,  M.  DeFreycinet  as  Minister  of  War.  U.  Lockroy  as  .n" 
ister  of  Marine,  M.  Delcasse  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  last  n^'"'^'^ ''i'!  "^e 
been  retained  from  the  Brisson  Ministry.    In  a  declaration  of  its  proposed  pojic) 
cabinet  affirmed  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  the  state.    At  the  same  time 
army  was  not  to  be  the  butt  in  a  campaign  of  insult,  nor  was  it  to  find  any  '^!""?. 
in  the  protection  and  regard  to  which  it  was  entitled  from  the  public  aH^^°"".TT: 
The  attitude  toward  the  Dreyfus  affair  is  suggested  by  the  following 
is  equally  necessary  that  calmness  attend  the  work  of  ju'^tice  and  our  duty  is  10 
sure  the  executions  of  its  decisions  whatever  they  may  be."   The  ^^^^^^jrL  . 
the  ministry  received  the  applause  of  the  Chamber  and  approval  was  votea  nj 
large  majority.  .  j 

The  French  Viciv  of  the  Aiigh-Efivptiau  Expedition.— The  French  "3° 
the  Sirdar's  movement  with  the  greatest  interest.  France  has  always  tried  to  ma^^^ 
the  British  government  to  fulfill  its  pledge  to  evacuate  Egypt.   As  soon  a. 
Soudan  should  be  regained  as  the  result  of  Kitchener's  expedition,  the  Frencii  urs^^ 
that  England's  work  would  be  accomplished  and  that  she  oupbl  to  f^'^*^"^  [ 
country  directly  or  at  least  to  set  the  time  at  which  the  occupation  would  terniin  • 
Little  hope,  however,  was  felt  that  England  would  see  her  duty  m  this  ligW-  "  " 
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interesting  to  read  of  the  motives  which  French  critics  assign  to  her  for  insisting 
on  remaining.  They  say  that  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two  at  the  beginning 
of  the  occupation  she  hu  always  intended  to  remain  in  Egypt  Every  year  has  seen 
her  grasp  tightened  on  the  country.  There  has  been  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money  to  admit  of  her  letting  go  her  prey.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  has  virtually 
been  mortgaged  to  an  extent  that  the  Egyptian  government  can  never  pay.  This 
mortgage  is  increased  day  by  day.  England  must  be  the  mistress  of  the  Suez  canal 
if  she  is  goin^  to  prevail  in  African  difficulties  or  in  the  questions  of  the  Far  East. 
A  French  writer  prophesied  that  although  England  determined  to  retain  Egypt  she 
would  not  openly  proclaim  that  intention,  though  she  had  reco\irse  to  tlu-  pretext 
which  had  previously  succeeded,  namely,  that  she  could  not  evacuate  the  couiury 
until  she  had  restored  to  Egypt  that  which  she  had  caused  her  to  abandon,  and 
though  these  provinces  were  now  re-conquered  they  must  be  reorganizedj  policed  and 
opened  up  by  railways  and  other  means  of  communication.  Until  this  work  was 
accomplished  England  would  remain  in  Egypt  After  it  was  done  and  then  only 
would  there  be  any  talk  of  evacuation. 

The  Fashoda  Affair. — After  the  news  that  Marchand  was  at  Pashoda  reached 
France  (sec  Egypt),  the  Government  awaited  his  report  before  returning  a  definite 
answer  to  the  British  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  Fashoda.  In  October  the  danger 
of  war  between  France  and  England  seemed  threatening.  In  a  speech  by  Lord  Rosc- 
ber)'  the  determination  of  all  ^glishmen,  irrespective  of  party,  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  Upper  Nile  was  emphatically  assured.  Lord 
Rosebery  said  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  luiropcan  powers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  .supposed  weakness  or  irresolution  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  if  this  went  so  tar  as  to  assume  that  Great  Britain  would  show  any 
less  vigor  in  the  defense  of  her  rights  than  she  had  showed  in  the  past,  the  assump- 
tion would  prove  to  be  a  grievous  bltmder.  Considerable  excitement  was  caused  by 
Lord  Rosebcry's  speech  and  it  was  renewed  by  the  speech  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  on  October  19.  The  latter  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  maintain 
that  she  has  any  political  rights  at  Fashoda.  He  said  that  she  was  justified  in  wait- 
ing for  Marchand's  report  but  should  she  refuse  to  evacuate  Fashoda  after  weighing 
all  the  evidence  !n  the  case  the  result  would  be  most  menacing  to  the  friendliness 
of  the  two  countries.  Africa,  he  said,  was  big  enough  for  both,  for  France  in  the 
West  and  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  and  he  was  confident  of  a  friendly  solutinn  of 
the  problem,  but  should  the  attempt  at  amicable  settlement  fail,  he  held  that  there 
were  greater  evils  than  war  and  that  war  on  such  an  issue  as  this  would  not  be  feared 
bjr  Great  Britain,  since  she  would  go  mto  it  wi^  a  united  people. 

France's  statement  of  her  case  was  awaited  with  great  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  made  public  by  the  issuance  of  a  yellow  book  on  October  23.  The  main  con- 
tention of  the  British  was  that  in  occupying  Fashoda  France  had  dcliberatelv  done 
what  Great  Britain  had  told  her  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act.  This  de- 
B»nd  on  Hie  part  of  England  that  France  or  any  other  power  should  keep  her  hands 
in  the  Upper  Nile  n  pir  n  liad  been  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  French  Premier's  answer  to  this  was  that  the  force  at  Fashoda  was 
not  Marchand's  mission  but  Liotard's  mission  which  had  been  authorized  to  reach 
the  Nile  long  before  Sir  Edward  Grey's  declaration  had  been  made.  As  to  the  rights 
of  the  matter,  the  French  yellow  book  claimed  that  France  had  as  good  a  right  in 
Fashoda  as  Great  Britain  in  Khartoum.  France  had  not  accepted  England's  claim  to 
occlusive  control  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  it  is  stated  in  this  yellow  book  that  Nl. 
Haaotatuc  had  protested  immediately  against  Sir  Edward  Grey's  declaration. 
«•»•  Ufged  by  the  French  that  Liotard's  mission  had  been  tmdertaken  in  l8g3  at 
(Mtioie when  England  considered  the  Soudan  lost  to  Egypt. 

'wwitli8*anding  the  French  claim  to  Fashoda,  it  was  stated  that  France  would 
Audon  that  place  if  she  could  secure  as  compensation  an  outlet  on  the  Nile  for  her 
African  territory.  The  yellow  book  contains  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
gveroments  and  some  passages  in  this  show  rm  what  delicate  ground  the  negotiators 
*We  hreading.  The  British  communication  dated  Sept.  30  warned  the  French  Pre- 
mier that  France  in  going  toward  the  Nile  was  taking  steps  which  would  bring  her 
into  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  The  French  Premier  doubted  the  correctness  of  this 
"^"]^nt  and  retorted  that  the  French  were  first  at  Pashoda,  the  British  not  having 
•^Ched  Khartoum  until  two  months  later  and  that  to  demand  the  French  evacuation 
«  Fashoda  was  to  formulate  an  ultimatum.  The  French  representative.  Baroti  de 
Wurcel.  informed  the  British  government  that  if  France  withdrew  from  Fashoda  she 
*o»W  claim  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  as  the  necessary  outlet  on  the  Nile  for  her 
erritories  in  the  Congo  basin.  This  demand  was  then  laid  by  Lord  Salisbury  before 
n       "-i-  The  yellow  book  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  British 

press  The  British  point  of  view  seeined  to  be  that  the  French  Premier's  assump- 
tv^n  of ,  r|ual  rights  and  privileges  in  the  Nile  Valley  showed  a  complete  disregard  of 
»tiat  had  happened  in  that  regKm  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  Englishmen  refused 
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to  admit  that  French  and  F.ngli^h  were  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality  there.  The 
presence  of  French  olticcrs  on  the  Upper  Nile  was  regarded  as  wholly  unwarrantable 
and  their  right  of  remaining  there  was  not  even  to  be  discussed.  The  dchn.italion 
of  the  French  and  British  territories  was  of  course  a  proper  subject  of  negotiaiioa, 
but  it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  England  deserved  something  for  her  long  yean 
of  labor  and  .sacrifice  in  Egypt.  Tlu-  ditTiciiU  feature  of  the  whole  matter  at  this 
juncture  was  the  insistence  of  France  on  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  withdrawal  of  Major 
Marchand— a  demand  which  was  especially  offensive  to  the  British  because  the  latter 
regarded  his  withdrawal  as  their  absolute  right,  for  which  no  payment  could  be 
justly  demanded.  ^       ^  .    .     «  . 

The  French  Point  of  View.— The  French  view  of  the  Fashoda  affair  was  not 
clearly  presented  in  the  .^tncrican  account  of  this  dif!iculty.  A  writer  for  the 
Rci  ue  des  Deux  Motidcs  gives  a  concise  and  moderate  statement  of  the  French  side 
of  the  question,  which  is  in  substance  as  follows:  The  French  Chamber  met  on 
October  25,  i85>8,  and  the  ministerial  crisis  at  once  occurred.  The  Brisson  Ministnr 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  overthrown.  To  the  English  it  seemed  as  if  ne 
French  could  attach  but  little  importance  to  foreign  afifair.s  if  in  the  presence  of  the 
international  dispute  over  the  Fashoda  affair  they  could  permit  the  government  to 
fall  into  disorganization  as  the  result  of  internal  party  strife.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Dreyfus  case  ah^^nrhed  public  attention  in  France  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
This  view  was  not  well  founded.  No  matter  how  much  factions  might  contend  owr 
domestic  questions,  there  was  virtual  unanimity  in  regard  to  matters  of  national  im- 

Sortance.   There  was  but  one  foreign  policy  in  France.    M.  Delcasse  had  the  nation 
ehind  him  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  rights  of  France  as  against  Great  Bntun. 
He  continued  in  his  post  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Dupuy  Ministry  that 
succeeded  the  Brisson  Cabinet,  and  he  maintained  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
Fashoda  affair.  The  comment  of  the  French  press  on  the  negotiations  between  toe 
two  governments  described  in  the  two  blue  books  published  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  yellow  book  published  by  the  French,  was  far  more  moderate  than  wat 
of  the  British.    In  France  it  was  recognized  that  there  was  no  serious  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  two  governments     The  conversations  between  the 
British  ambassador.  M.  Delcasse,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  French  ambassador  and 
Lord  Salisbury  on  tlie  other,  were  reported  in  much  the  same  terms  in  the  official 
publications  of  the  two  governments.     The  essence  of  the  controversy  was  not 
whether  France  shonid  retain  Fashoda,  for  on  that  point  France  did  not  insist 
France  claimed,  however,  that  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  send  her  expedition  to 
Fashoda.    On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  claimed  that  this  point  of  the  Nile  be- 
longed to  Egypt  and  in  consequence  was  rightfully  under  the  control  of  Great  Britaia 
The  French  criticised  Lord  SaHsbury's  "picturesque  expression"  of  "dormant  rights. 
He  said  the  Mahdi  had  held  Fashoda  by  right  of  conquest,  but  now  that  the  Mahdl 
was  beaten  it  belonged  to  Great  Britain.      The  "dormant  rigb.t^"  liad  persisted 
throughout  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Soudan  and  as  the  French  put  it  had  been  re- 
awakened like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  by  General  Kitchener  as  Pnnce  Charming.  In 
France  it  was  asked  why  it  was  that  thu^e  rights  ceased  la  sLep  for  the  Mahdi  and 
not  for  France.   But  after  all  it  was  held  that  the  British  might  well  be  left  to  their 
own  opinion.   France  had  never  expressed  an  intention  of  remaining  at  Fashoda 
and  the  only  question  at  issue  was  on  wliat  conditions  she  should  depart   The  only 
danger  in  the  situation  lay  in  the  harsh  lone  adopted  by  the  British.    France  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  Marchand's  conduct  or  in  the  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  General  Kitchener.   The  former's  conduct  in  the  affair  was  regarded 
with  approval  by  his  fellow-countrymen.   Marchand  had  declared  that  he  was  at 
Fashoda  merely  in  obedience  to  orders;  thai  having  reached  that  place  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Mahdists  and  had  repulsed  them.   When  General  Kitchener  told  him 
that  the  British  regarded  Fashoda  as  belonging  to  them  and  that  Marchand  would 
be  required  to  evacuate  the  town,  the  latter  replied  that  he  would  not  leave  until  he 
had  received  fresh  instructions  from  his  government.    When  the  Sirdar  pointed  out 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Marchand  to  resist  the  .An^w- 
Egyptian  force,  the  latter  merely  spoke  of  his  du^  as  a  soldier,  and  of  his  intention 
if  necessary  to  die  for  his  flag. 
""  r^Su""""'      ^'"''^  Salisbury's  Speech.— \  French  writer  discussing  the 


..e.«w.M,  >y.i  ,  IK  uiuugni,  imposed  on  brance  in  the  unhappy  J*asnoaa  anan^  -  ^- 
a  trivial  incident,  and  yet  trivial  incidents  sometimes  have  consequences  wholly  ois- 
proportioned  to  their  importance.  It  might  have  been  settled  more  advantageously 
to  Franco  and  with  a  fairer  promise  of  peace  in  the  future.  France  had  no  inten- 
tion of  Komg  to  war  for  Fashoda.  It  was  evident  says  this  writer,  from  Z*^"^ 
hrst  e,,nversation  between  M.  Delcass6  and  Sir  Edmund  Mooson  or  between  M  ^e 
Courcel  and  Urd  Salisbury,  that  France  would  evacuate  Fashoda.  She  had  askco 
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only  such  terms  as  friendly  natioms  sttbstAnftaiu      »  it 

lojmt  each  other.  ThesJ  temThad  l^n  inexDect^^^^^^^^^  have  always  been  ready 
it  (Bd  not  seem  worth  while  to  depart  froSi  "hrfrTendlv1^ftJ^^  now 
ma  ntaincd    A  comparison  was  drawnTtweL,  the  ^^5«^^^^^^^^  ''^^  hitherto 

°/  ^^'^^"y  wlien  there  was  Tr^sk  of  w-,?^v^r??  "«»"«r 
islands.  At  that  time  Bismarck,  who  was  ce?tainlv  nn  i  l^'"  ^  Caroline 
or  pcrsistemy  had  said  that  Germany  must  Sraw  aggressiveness 
TO  not  worth  a  war.  To  the  Fren4X  cind„c[  of  pLfl^T'  ^?  Carolines 
httsiblc  unless  she  actually  wished  to  proteL^teSifc  ^t^'^^^  '"1"^^''  incompre- 
derstand  why  she  continued  her  ara^n?lnd  t£j  t.r  ^"-^"^fi.  ^'""id  not  un- 
Salisbury's  explanation  that  when ^^ork  Sf  anSZn?  u'^l  '""''"'T^  '"'^'^ 
coidd  not  be  stopped  nt  once.    The  snirit  of  I  nrH^^K.*i2'  ^^^ff""  -t 

^  dirtfactly  warl.ke.    On  all  sides  he  Siemi^  to^  dllSSP^ I.***^ 
for  Great  Britain  tu  be  constantly  on  her  SSd    T?ieF?K5,""'^  ^  ""essity 
a  threat  that  Great  Britain  was  abouttn  7^^.*.  ine  French  regarded  tins  as  almost 

Nor  could  they  derive  m,i?h*cSnsolaUoi°f?or    e^e^^^^^^^^^  "f'[^''  S*^!:"  7'^'' 
President  of  the  Pr  vy  Council  oti  tlu-  .l^X    -^Z     n  ?c       ^"i'*  I^^'^'^n^'iirc. 

^J^^ut^;^  l\f^-f-S^l  alarm  was 

«-ith  each'otfler  fo?  the  poSsit  of  thesS  &in^^  T^'''^  cont-S 
conipetmon  m  sharing  the  spoils  of  wcJSr  StTnn?  \vT\  ^'■'^  invited 
was  asked;  could  it  be  Soain  or  Pn^n\.ni?  t?^  ll^*  nations  were  meant,  it 

or  the  Ottoman  EmpL  ^or  pa.siSv  PerL  recant  China 

«8ard  to  the  concer  of  Furope  were  not  mn-  Tcmarks  which  he  made  in 

ironically,  dwelling  on  its  nffit  ef^nrf  ^rf^  He  had  referred  to  it 

felted.  Nevertheless  it  had  he  n  rrff  nf    *^-''^^^^'^  ^^ad  at  times  nwni- 

"ong  run  mankind  4ill  Sot  readr  nnn  on'7,  '^'^^^^<^^      said,  and  ™he 

countries  to  war.  Ir/prance  while  if  un.  h  '"^"^r  the  nation  that  shall  brinp 
*i<«tly  in  favor  of  peac^the  fielii^  of  t^e  R^^^^  t^**  ^"^  ^"l'^^"'^'  himself  waf 
"ally  distrusted.    It  was  no  ed  tStX  ^^'  '^  P"'"'  «'a.  gen- 

had  not  gone  far  enough     ItlTK^th.Tf   f^^^^-^^'^Plamed  that  Lord  Salisbu«> 
0  be  a  chararteristfc  luhe  English  D^^^^^^^  1^  ^S*"  ^''"'^'^ 

5|ok.on,e^s  ago  when  teMMetltte^^iUr^;idn^^^^^^ 

atS' th^^^^  people  could  not 

fT'n?  the  Egyptian  que^on  to  a  Im&t  J^^^^^  ^^'''"^^  ^^anted  to 

V^iro  instead  of  Fa^hnHa  •  ^        should  have  proceeded  by  wav  of 

••'e  .;ork  to  the  ina3  q"me  fo^^e.  oflfTh  ^.^^^^P'^"-'^  was  absurd  to  T^^n^^t 
past  had  really  hoped  ^brin^the  F^;n^^  !^^^  Moreover  if  the  government  in  the 
J2«ngMntocom,nunicat?on  wifh  theN^^^^  the  Congo  and  of  the  Upper 

«w>"W  nrvcr  have  admitted  XL  ♦Jilf  ^''f .  *        «  ^onj?  way  to  realize  that  aim  It 

we  Congo.  France  shoiiM  r,  J  u  P™^*^'*^  alliance  of  the  King  of  the  Belgian^  on 
jSf)'  which  the  SSter  of  ir*rt;?u  P"*      ^^^V^'-"  ^'^^  a  profitlesi 

prt«?ncr'5  dog  wlw  6%torti5 ^^P''^.  '^"fTimarized  compares  tn  (l,e  act  of  the 
jh|n.self.   The  f °I^;^,f^,.hL'^'''''':l?'""'^^^^^^    ^"^^'^       took  noThfng  of 
might  have  alhed  Lr^Mf      rY'V  ^^"^  mfstake.s  of  past  years 

t^'  Clements  o  p^IwS  IS^^^^^  ''^^  -'^       ^""^^  F^^^  State  "^aS 

possible  when  confronKii  ,    Wfsdom  taught  a  nation  to  secure  as  many  allieVM 

"^'v  enough  Gi^St  Br  "vc  P^"'"'-  France  adopted  this  noli?J 

^^■r.Prescm  fixhv  and  s "  ni^f I"^  $?  this  re«on  ^vould  not  ha^T '  ttaS 
S'r"^^''''"  ^"^^rameed  suSiis  t  ,^''«"<=\r«M>ve  gone  to  the  Nile  tJnSer 
S  n't"'^.^."''  -^Wll  bSt  SISs  wasted  '''sn?^-''''!"^  '"^      ^^"^  '^^^  «*''^P'aye*l 

AWJ  ^^Chatef^-ug;  '¥he*i^^""  of  Anti-SenS  encountered 
0,5!!"  °"  the  ground  o{h»v^^-,\  J  *  RP^*"""^"* "  recall  of  Mayor  Regis  of 
gjff'^n.  and  in  ti  3iJl?5!L^  .'"l'*^*'  Anfi-Scmific  disturbances  led  to  an  inter- 

ffffiije  rep!S.Svrof  aI  irsThi'S'''^  P^?'"!;!^"!  Anti-Semite.  Ediunrd 
*e»aitd  that  France  ^ould  Sll  ' ^'''P'^  yaigned  the  gowrament's  policy. 

-nee  snouid  uke  waniuv  from  the  example  of  QibeVtlM* 
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AlRcria  would  become  a  second  Cuba  if  the  government  s  P°l'^>' ^^'^^^f^lT.f 
like  Cuba  would  be  appropriated  by  a  foreign  power,  He  Protcs^d  ^j^^^S^^^J^^ 
of  Regis.    Premier  Dupuy  retorted  that  Mayor  Regis  had  been^  S^^ui 
S,  Alleria  and  had  tried  to  obtain  the  recall  of  the  ^^^crnor   Tfce^ier  a^^ 
the  Anti-Semitic  movement      tlu  revival  of  the  ^gporant  and  i '"^''^ 
past  time..    The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  aggressions  of  the  J^^f. ^tor 't  w^':J^ 
Sed  that  the  lews  m  Aleeria  had  tried  to  obtain  undue  advantages)  was  by  Icgisla- 
The  Jiiti-^^^^^^  :ud,  had  be.n  singularly  barren  of  legislative 

^•urTho^edf^T   Premier  Dupuy  s  speech  was  '-^1^  applauded  and ^ 
crnnu  rn  received  a  vote  of  confidence  by  a  majontv  of  406  to  10    It       ^]^'' '^1''^ 
by  Ibe  ChanV-er  that  the  speech  should  be  pUcarded  throughout  Algeria.   See  AbcB- 
;Eoi.«>r.v  and  French  Literature.  .  „  o 

FRASER,  Sir  William  AUGUSTUS,  M.  A.,  English  ;5;"te^' ^ied  Augus^^^^^^^^ 
He  was  born  in  182O :  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  WM 
McnTber  of  Parliament  for  Barnstaple  ( 1852  and  1857).  or  Ludlow  (i«l3M« 
Kidderminster  (1874-80);  he  was  lord  of  the  baronies  ^^^^^j^^jj.^^li^Tj^^^ 
Among  bis  publications  arc:  ironls  on  irrllwgtou.  Disraelx  atxd  Hu  Day,  LoUcs 
Whispers,  London  Self  Governed.  Htc  et  Ubiquc.  Napoleon  III. 

FREDERIC,  Harold,  journalist  and  novelist  died  at  Henley.  England^  on  Uctoj 
ber  19.  1898.    His  death  was  keenly  felt  by  both  ^^J^/^^r^n^ 
Srrent  ficdon,  for  he  was  stricken  in  the  very  prune  of  l»fe.  He 
Utica  New  York.  August  10,  1856;  his  family  was  poor  and  his  systems  ic  tduca 
tioren^eT  Jtlf  the  Xmar  school  when  he  was  fourteen    He  obt a uKd  ;. 
Office  boy.  draftsman,  and  retoucher  of  photographic  negattves,  ^tid 
twenty  dr  fted  into  journalism.    In  1880  ho  obtained  a  position  on  ^^^^^^^'f^, 
oTth/lUica  Observer,  two  years  later  he  became  editor  o^J^jAlbany  £r^^^^ 
ual,  and  m  1884.  when  he  was  twenty-eight,  he  went  to  London  as      °P;^^"  jj^'jit 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times.    From  this  time  to  the  year  otj^s  death  W  pui 
forth  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  spheres  tK>.th  of  JO"/"^'';7,^^"**i°^^f 
did  much  to  elevate  the  style  of  newspaper  writmg  and  free  '^^^  ""^ ^J^Xas 
crudity  and  vtilgarity.  while  as  a  novelist  he  has  shown  US  iji^^S 
of  American  life  in  a  way  which  if  it  docs  not  mark  the  master,  nevertheless  WW 

the  writer  of  ability  and  force.  ,  .         u^inful  for  the 

Mr.  Frederic's  experience  before  going  to  London  was  not  verj  '^elpiui  lor  w 
development  of  a  successful  critic  of'^uropean  polit  cs;  but  his  energy  enthuMa^m 
and  good  sense  soon  gave  him  tliat  broad  and  intelligent  grasp  of  PohUcal  pro')lOTj 
Whi<£  made  him  not  only  something  of  an  authority  m  current  Jistory.  Mt  a  n«« 
whose  political  judgment  met  with  much  consideration.  Jw»ce  he  made  imp^n 
excursi^s  for  obtaining  knowledge  first  hand.    At  the  be^mnmg  ""pniicc 
correspondent  he  made  a  personal  inspection  of  those  districts  of  so"^"^^"  ^ 
and  Italy  which  at  that  dme  were  infected  with  cholera  -  aiid  m  ^^Qi.  w»en 
Anti-Semitic  movement  was  increasing  in  Russia,  he  visited  tha,t  country,  ana  - 
result  published  in  the  following  yearTfcf  New  Exodus:  A  Study  of  ^f'^f'^-   "  ^ 
ever  success  and  whatever  excellence  Mr.  Frederic  may  have  attained  as  J  newspaj^^ 
writer,  he  wUl  probably  be  better  remembered  as  a  novelist.  collects 
of  fiction  comprise  the  following  ten  volume  :   Seth's  Brothe/s  Wife  ( i^J. 
LaivlonGirl  (1890),  In  the  Valley  (1S90) ,  The  Return  oftheOMahoney  i^^^ 
Copperhead  (1894).  Marsena,  and  Other  Stories  of  the  War  (iSgs),  {'''^i'^frhe 
of  There,  Ware  (1896).  March  Hares  (1896),  Gloria  Mundi  (^SqS).  anj^i^;. 
Market  Place  (1899).   Of  these  books  March  Hares  and  The  Return  of  the  cr^i»^ 
honey  are  extravaganzas,  exhibiting  a  kind  of  exuberant  humor  and 
rarely  found  in  his  other  stories.    His  books  show  careful  observation  an«l  nne 
prehension  of  life  in  central  New  York,  where  most  of  his  scenes  are  laia,  ^ 
although  his  geographical  range  was  limited,  he  gave  such  a  new  and  cn^rm  ng^^^^ 
color  to  American  literature  that  his  books  will  remain  m  vogue  tor  V^^^  \ 
His  chief  characteristic  as  a  novelist  was  force  and  directness  of  manner,  a  c 
at  times  picturesque  presentation  of  what  he  saw  and  felt.    He  used  very  '""J 
ment  and  seemed  to  believe  that  perspicuity  is  the  chief  element  of  style.  ^^j,^ 
le\  is  a  stirring  and  vivid  description  of  events  in  the  Mohawk  y alley  r 
the  Battle  of  Saratoga  in  1777.    The  rest  of  his  books  deal  chiefly  with  ^ 
New  York  from  the  sixties  to  the  eighties,  but  T/te  Copperhead  takes 
scenes  in  Indiana.   Probably  his  most  popular  work,  and  certainly  his  S"^^^^  ^fui 
is  The  Davtnniion  of  Thcron  Ware.    Although  not  a  idcasing  stor>',  it  is  *  F  j^^^^^ 
delineation  of  the  strife  between  two  religious  ideals  in  a  man's  ^tu. 
not  only  excellent  In  themsdvea,  but  show  promise  that  Mr.  Ftedtftic  mig 
done  work  that  was  really  of  the  first  rank.  .         -riticism  of 

His  untimely  death  aroused  much  discussion  and  much  ""^■^i^'^fiLr- «ifferiiig 
the  sect  knownas  Christian  Scientists  (q.  v.).  For  some  time  he  had  been  » 
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from  weakness,  overwork,  and  heart  trouble-  finaiiv  X/f:^^  i.-  .  t 

Mr.  Frederic  according  to  thVmethods  of  her  s^^^^   ?  [  \*  ^^'^^  treated 

rejection  of  all  regu^pr  n,cdicalT"Tnce  and  m^rH^  l  treatment  consisted  in  the 
ispracticed  by  the'sSent.sts. .  Upon^Kte'ilth^^^ 

were  held  by  the  coroner  s  jury  as  crimimllv  t-..c,^««  •       ,       "  *^''"^  ^^o'^ 

Although  Mr.  Frederic  i;ad  objccicrto  n  cli  c  he  c^u^^^  treatment, 
believed  in  Christian  Science,  and  it  was  s  ow  ^  m  in  h?.  *''»*:"5«-^  1'^- 

^.er  the  fu),  control  of  Mrs.  AlUis.    The  i^i'^U'i^  1:^212;^^;^ 

FEEE  CHUECH   OP   SCOTLAND,    which   sPr^rf.^    t  u 
Church  of  Scotland  .(^.  v.>.  in  1843.  con^s^  of\  JSicral  ass?mbl^,6^'*'^',"'^'=^ 
presbyteries,  1,165  ministera,  1,094  congregations    IkifiS  ^  75 

^-nitod  StatS'-and 

?{e&  ^i- Jd^'s^^^iF^^  Ff 

053;  I>eIaw;,7^iSrD;s  ric^^^^  7.3351  Connecticut,  17.- 

Idaho.  1.175:  Illinois/sYST  Indiana  ^  i;^  t"''-^'  ^'^^^J  Georgia.  18.183; 

Kansas,  19,888;  Ken  uckf  ,8 dd^  I^^^  Indian  crritory,  3.107:  Iowa,  27.489; 
Marjland  747^;  AKchulSts^^Rl?^.^  Mame.  22.085;  Manitoba.  2.641 

^^ippj.  9.not  MiS  308^^^^  ?n?:S"l*^^'""^"."^=^'  ^,5.691;  Mils: 

3-2.broLo  4tV?|''oklahoma^  S''^^'^'  ^702^^  ScoS 

Edward  IslknVsii ;  QueberS  .'J^  Pennsylvania,  51.031:  Prince 

So«thpakoU.;.|o8  'Km^^^^^^^^  Carolma.  5.^; 

Vifgmia.  12.803;  Washington,  4  649   West  Vi^Sf  «;'o8^^ 

Wyoming,  1,011.  '♦•"tyi  *vcbi  virgmia,  St9o3,  Wisconsin,  16,946;  and 

'jS^s  nT3°g^aid^^d^J^^^  ^ioffZ^r^i?rrr-  =^  ^''.'^"^  ^^^y  ^^^^^ 

184?  it  has  disbursed  $6  066^  .nrr«,J^^  '  ^2"^  ^"3.000  members.  Since 

Mus  Harbiir,er?New  ■^rk^deoi^^^  y**'*-   ^rand  master, 

tory.  I  H    ;    Ismirh  N«^V«^*^^^^  P''^^   Chicago;  secre- 

mNCH  CONGO  AND  GAioS^r  Frankcnthaler.  New  York" 

»  West  Africa  havinrfn  ^r^f  f       "  '^^K"*  Possessions  of  France 

='J»out  S.00O.SS.'   It  s^oSnS  on  Z'^SrS"**^  f"^  ,^  "^'^^'"^'^  population  Sf 

which  it  comoletelv  Lu?^r.%  f       *.u  ^^'^^  Cn-rman  Cameroon 

tothesourrSsK"ukem^^^  ^t"^-      ^'-'^^t-. the  northTest 

5t?te  of  Wadai  and  the  wfde  tmrf  If         ^  ""5*^1*  ^5  independent  native 

'ying  between  tlfc  SouLrorovTnrU  ""-annexed  by  the  Enropcan  powers 

the  west.   Extenke  ftMStfSi2l  j?.«.i^^P  ^^^"'^h  Sahara  on 

The  chief  produSs  a«?amS.I  .o^^^"-  ^''l'*"'  '^'^f^  cultivated  is  fertile. 
^*ndgum  opal    h's  w?ti^,?  K  '    ^^'^  ebony,  redwood,  palmetto,  palm 

?nd  the  Coneo  whfrh  .1  *  ^''-'^r  ^''^^L  "^C*""*'  'ncl»»d'ng  the  Gaboon  the 
««.  France  Rafned  porse«  o^T/^     r  K  °™  State  on  the  .outh: 

butha.onlv  recently  e?tSdM  W  ^^^^o^"  ^^t^-^O'  more  than  fifty  vcar.  ago. 
Gtrmany  in  18^  settled  ^5  authority  over  the  interior.    An  agreement  with 

^"O'.  and  FranSnou,  ?o  ^  boundary  between  the  Cameroon  and  the  French  terS- 
PWion  of  th?  Sahara  whiT-  ^^^^'^^T^tions  from  her  Congo  postcss^nTto  ^e 
*»^n  was  dra  n  to^^^^^^^  ^V^en  of  influenc?.    In  ,897  and  iS 

2?«tion  withX"Nae^*,,P"?„l;^^"7  f  "^^^      the  French  to  seiSi 

for  the  extension  of  Fr!Li?  •  «  'l^^^^prdance  with  a  general  plan.  It  is 

S*«o  P°ssessbn"ToiLk  "n^ ^^^^  continent  ^ro^  he* 

Marchand  set  out  from  BSUainfi  #^  tti?^  .  ^P'''"^       ^^^7  Major 

w  ony.  whence  he  wa^^to  ^.I?  ♦  ^'^^  ^^^"^  <^«""''-y       the  Congo 

The  successfSlsVof  tH.  ^"^'k  Bah,:-el-Ghazal  and  the  White 

*herc  h,s  part  hoped  to  fofn  !  'L.  ''^"^"''^  ^/^"^bt  Major  Marchand  to  Fashoda. 

Abyssinia.  Xior  \r.T.h,ff^^  ^^"^^^  M.  Bonchamps  b; 

jmpbcation  between  France  .n3  p  '  f  ^t  Jashoda  brought  about  the  internation:.! 
2*  countries  to  waJ  fi""^  ^nghnd  which  for  the  moment  threatened  to  bring 

'°«««iooiof  th?ConJo  e  nJr  ""'^''K'"'      v.T.)  A  recent  writer  on  the  FrencS 
«•  U>ngo  emphasues  the  good  work  that  the  French  have  aom" 
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plished  in  that  region  in  putting  down  the  slave  trade  and  the  cruellies  practiced  by 
the  trading  Arab?   And  this  he  says  has  been  accomplished  Vfith  theaid  of  a  very 
small  iovcc  of  Senegalian  troops,  since  the  results  have  mainly, been  secured  by 
oeaceful  means.   The  inhabitants  of  the  cua>t  region  seem  to  be  m  a  state  of  sar- 
anerv  and  eiven  to  the  practice  of  cannibaliMu.  but  nui  difficult  to  manage  if  prmci- 
Dies  of  in*icc  arc  strictly  maintained.    Toward  the  interior  tlie  people  are  in  an 
iven  ruder  stage,  but  along  the  Shari  and  the  Ubangi  nvers  where  Mussulman  mflp- 
ence  predominates,  llic  cun.lu.o,,  of  tlic  natives  improves     The  I-rcncli  have  tried 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  sultans.  Rafai  and  Zemio  and  u  was  by  the 
aid  of  the  latter  that  Marchand  reached  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  descended  one  oi 
its  streams  toward  the  Nile.    Tlic  dctenninaiion  of  the  French  to  establish  commuiu- 
cation  with  the  Nile  assumed  that  the  Egyptian  government  had  been  dnven  (Wit  ot 
the  Soudan  by  force  and  that  therefore  the  abandoned  provinces  belonged  .0  any 
nation  that  hiu\  tlu-  good  luck  to  be  the  first  to  seize  them.   On  tlie  other  hand 
England  declared  thai  Egyptian  rights  though  dormant,  were  Still  existent  over 
the  Soudan,  the  whole  of  which  was  at  one  time  undoubtedly  administered  by  her. 
Since  Egypt  liad  evacuated  the  Soudan  at  the  advice  of  Great  Britain  the  latter 
po«  r  declared  that  she  held  herself  in  honor  bound  to  return  it  Gordon,  him.tlj, 
had  actually  visited  B.ahr-cl-Gha/al,  which,  from  ii.>  importance  as  a  recruiUng 
ground,  was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  control  of  the  Soudan. 

FRENCH  OTTIANA.  a  colony  of  France  lying  to  the  east  of  Dutch  Guiana  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  South  America,  lia^  an  estimated  population  of  22714,  and  an 
area  of  about  46,850  square  mile>.  The  boundary  lines,  howe\;er,  bctwccii  it  ano 
Dutch  Guiana  and  Brazil  have  lu.t  been  definitely  established.  The  capual  h  Cay- 
enne, situated  on  a  <niall  I^land  of  the  same  name  off  the  coast,  and  having  12.3j1 
inhabitants.  The  administration  of  tiie  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  councii-pen- 
eral,  and  municipal  councils,  and  there  is  a  ^epre^entalu e.  or  deputy,  in  1  an-,  ini 
country  is  poorly  cultivated  and  its  trade  unimportant.  Gold  is  tounU  ii'"^'"  !\^. 
101,9.38  oz.  were  exported;  58  per  cent,  of  this  came  from  the  territory  claimed  d) 
Brazil  and  the  disposition  of  which  was  given  over  to  a  board  of 
1897.  The  local  budget  for  1897  was  2.770.000  francs ;  and  the  expenditure  01  rrance 
(the  budget  for  iM)  was  6,161.000  francs.  Of  this  latter  amount  4.732.000  trano 
were  for  the  French  penal  establishment;  for  French  long-terni  prisoners  are  scm 
to  either  New  Caletlonia  or  French  Guiana.  The  population  of  the  penttentiariw  to* 
gether  with  the  liberated  convicts,  amounts  to  about  4.500.  Besides  Layennc  tncrc 
are  a  few  other  small  islands  off  the  coast  belonging  to  the  colony,  one  of  wnic?" 
the  He  du  Diablc,  where  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  imprisoned  after  his  conviction. 

7BENCH  GUINEA  comprises  the  region  on  the  northwestern  ooa-^t  of  Africa, 
between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  lia^'"g^  P^J"" 
lation  of  about  47,500;  but  it  is  united  for  administrative  purposes  with  t"^  nor) 
Coa-t  and  Dahomey,  includini;  tituKr  the  former  designation  the  French  settl«mwu> 
of  the  old  Gold  Coast,  namely  Grand  Bassam.  Assinie.  Jackeville.  and  Grand  wnou, 
and  under  the  latter  the  colony  of  Dahomey,  comprising  the  districts  of  1  01  to  .n  • 
Kotoiui.  Grand  Popo,  and  Agoue,  the  rest  of  Pahomcy  being  a  P""^?""?'  j^! 
under  the  immediate  government  of  a  native  king.    On  January  i,  1890.  the  cokww 
of  French  Guinea  was  detached  from  Senegal  and  placed  under  a  separate  adniin- 
istration.  the  seat  of  government  being  Konakry.  the  capital  of  French  Guinea  propw. 
The  products  of  the  entire  region  include  India  rubber,  palm  oil,  sesame,  ^"i'  ? ,  . 
Each  of  the  three  districts  has  a  governor  and  enjoy-  autonomy  m  ''^  r-      i  WmI 
in  p0litic.1l  and  military  affairs  is  subject  to  the  Governor-General  of  Frcncn  w 
Africa.    An  agreement  between  France  and  Liberia  settled  the  boundarv  hne  on  ii^ 
side  in  1891.  and  the  Sierra  Leone  frontier  wa-^  rktermincd  ^^etweenhngUnQ  ai 
France  in  1895.    The  upper  course  of  the  Niger  was  guaranteed  to  France 
continuity  of  French  territory  in  the  hinterland  of  French  Guinea  was  a-surefl 
area  of  the  French  settlements  on  the  Ivorv  Coast  (including  a  portion  o' 
formerly  known  as  the  Gold  Coast),  together  with  those  on  the  coast  of  uango"/! 
is  about  25.000  'square  miles.    See  D.vHONtF.v  and  Nir.ER  TERRITORIES. 

FRENCH  LITEBATURE.    It  is  diiTicuIt  to  characterize  the  P^sent^'^-^Jli 
French  literature,  which  seems  to  be  di-tinctiv  in  a  transition  state.  .''"^T^gf 
Brunetiere,  the  valiant  champion  of  tradition,  finds  evidence  in  t^'' ,P"Jl"^^,^Jr^ 
the  past  year,— and  not  only  in  such  works  as  Victor  Charbonnel  s  ^^"f"r.A.^ 
Religions,  and  Pierre  Uffitte's   Le  Catholieume,   but  also  in  dramas  hke  juie. 
Lamaitre's  L'Aiiicc.  or  Lcs  Maurais  Berbers  of  Octave  Mirbeau.— that  more  au 
tion  than  ever  is  being  paid  to  religious  questions.   On  the  other  hand.  ^:J-f: 
Charles  Rccolin.  whose  recent  volume.  L' Anarchic  Litteraire.  has  attracted  con-i 
able  notice,  boldly  asserts  that  the  condition  of  the  literature  of  the  day  ts  |r'  * 
less  than  anardustic  As  usual,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  midway  between  tne 
extremes  but  all  that  can  be  safely  affirmed  is  that  individualism  seems  to  be  sun  ^ 
the  increase. 
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Mitlory.—Vtw  of  the  leading  historians  are  represented  in  the  list  for  1898.  Albert 

Sord,  le  Comtc  Vandal,  Henry  Houssaye  and  <j.  Hanotaux  have  published  nothing 
beyond  fragments  of  future  works.  We  have,  however,  the  Due  de  Broglie's  L'Al- 
Httnce  Autrichienne,  at  the  period  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  L' Alliance  Savoyards 
ft  la  Ducheue  de  Bourfiogne,  by  the  Comte  d'Uaussonvilic,  which  stands  upon  the 
dividing  line  between  history  and  biography.  Among  general  works  shottld  be  men- 
tioned M.  Rcnouvicr's  f^itilosophic  Analituiuc  dc  I' I Hsfoirr,  in  four  largo  volumes. 
Another  important  work  is  Entrettens  sur  I'liz  olutwn  Hutorique,  by  Andre  Lefevre, 
professor  in  the  Ecole  d' Anthropologic,  at  i'ari>.  The  author  defines  history  as  "an 
indefinite  tissue  of  adventures  determined  by  the  escpanston,  the  meetings  and  the 
passions  of  human  groups,"  and  predicts  that  a  time  will  come  when  humanity  will 
control  the  course  of  liistory.  Of  volumes  relating  to  particular  epochs  of  French 
histor)'  there  arc  quite  a  number.  Two  deal  with  Louis  XI V  :  Lcs  iirunds  Traits  du 
Rigne  de  Louis  XIF,  by  Dr.  Henri  Vast,  and  the  first  part  of  La  Politique  Etrangtre 
de  Louis  XIV,  by  Edouard  Waldteufel,  who  holds  that,  fur  from  being  the  aggressor 
in  his  various  foreign  wars,  the  French  king  acted  only  on  the  defensive.  The  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  is  treated  in  the  following  works:  Lcs  Sections  de  Paris 
pendant  la  Rhulutwn  Pran^aise.  by  Ernest  McUi^;  Lc  13  I'endamaire  An  IV,  by 
Henry  Zivy,  and  the  fifth  volume  of  Edmond  Bire's  excellent  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois 
de  Paris  pendant  la  Terreur.  L'Armce  de  Bonaparte  en  Egyptc,  by  the  Commandant 
Guitry.  and  the  first  part  of  the  Commandant  Margucron's  Caiitf>agne  de  Russie, 
are  two  works  which  throw  interesting  light  upon  the  Napoleonic  campaign.  The 
third  volume  of  Emiie  Ollivicr's  L'Empirc  Liberal  studies  the  foreign  policy  of 
Napoleon  III,  down  to  the  war  with  Italy.  Three  works  dealing  with  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  must  be  mentioned :  Paris:  Le  Bombardment  et  Busenval,  by  Alfred 
Duquet,  to  whom  the  Acadeiny  awarded  the  prix  Berger ;  Sitge  de  Paris;  Chatitlon, 
Chtvilly.  la  Muliihiison ,  l>y  ricrrc  I .<:h.ir.t^  (  tir.  v.lio  has  already  consecrated  live 
volumes  to  the  campaigns  of  the  Loire,  the  East  and  the  North;  and  a  curious  little 
volume  of  Souvenirs  of  a  telegraph  operator,  M.  J.  Bitteatt,  entitled  Strasbourg: 
L' Amie  de  la  Loire :  I'Armee  de  I' Est. 

Other  noteworthy  publications  are  the  first  part  of  Charles  de  \a  Ronciire's  Histoire 
it  la  Mari)\c  Frai'.(ai.<e.  and  the  second  volume  of  Godefroy  Cavaignac's  important 
work  on  La  Formation  de  la  Prusse  Contcmporaine,  which  covers  the  period  180S- 
1813.  M.  Gustave  Saigc,  who  at  present  has  charge  of  the  archives  of  the  palace  at 
Monaco,  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  that  carious  little  state,  based  upon  original 
documents. 

Biogrji>h\<— There  'i<  as  usual  no  (icartli  01  Napoleonic  literature,  and  the  list  is 
headed  by  two  volumes  of  Lettres  Inedits,  published  by  M.  Lecestre,  and  consisting  of 
certain  letters  which  reflected  little  credit  upon  Napoleon's  character  and  which  \\.cr(t 
vcordingly  omitted  by  the  editors  of  the  Corresf>o  11  dance.  A  truer  picture  of  the 
Emperor  is  obtained  from  Arthur  Chuquet's  two  volumes  on  La  Jcunesse  de  Napo- 
Uoii,  and  two  on  .\'af>olro):  rt  so  I'amille.  by  Frrderic  Ma-nui.  which  are  full  ni  un- 
edited documents.  The  latter  author  also  published  in  December  a  masterly  study  of 
Jw^ne  Imperatrice  et  Reinc.  Two  interesting  volumes  of  reminiscences  are 
Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes  de  I'llc  d'P-lIu-  hy  Pons  do  I'Horault.  director  of  the  mines  at 
Bba  during  Napoleon's  sojourn:  and  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Anloniniarchi's  Derniers 
Homcns  dc  Xafoleou.  which  appeared  originally  in  l8-:3  and  is  now  for  the  tir-t  time 
republished  with  commentary  by  Desire  Lacroix.  In  addition  to  the  volume  by  the 
Cooite  d'Haussonville,  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  biographies,  whf)se  chief 
unrest  is  historical.  Such  arc  Marir  de  Medieis,  by  Berthold  Zeller.  forming  the 
WMrd  volume  of  his  history  of  Louis  XJII;  Marydenk-,!.  h'eiue  de  Polof:iie.  by  K. 
Walittewski,  which  has  all  the  charm  of  an  historical  im  1  ,  La  Carritre  du  Mareehal 
«ew,  by  Francois  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  avant  et  pendant  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans, 
W  the  Due  de  Broglie.  To  the  same  category  may  be  added  Mfmoires  du  Sergent 
awgognc  (1S12-181V,  by  Paul  Cottin,  anffLr  Hue  de  Richelieu,  by  Ranul  de  Cister- 
ns. M.  Leon  Latorgc  completed  the  first  volume  of  his  History  Complete  de  Mae- 
Mahon.  Marcclial  de  France.  Two  new  volumes  in  an  admirable  little  series  inaugu- 
rated by  Guillaume  II  Intime,  are  Bismarck  Intimc.  bv  Jules  Hoche,  and  Filix  Faure 
Jwimf.  by  Paul  Bluysen,  all  of  which  have  been  regarded  as  works  of  excep- 
mtcrcst.  Verlatnc  Intime,  by  Charles  I)onos.  which  contains  one  of 
w  most  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  contemporary  letters,  forms  a  convenient 
transition  to  biographies  of  men  of  letters ;  and  in  these  the  past  year  has  been  fertile, 
nrst  of  all  should  be  mentioned  two  intcn  <Ting  collections  of  letters:  Correspon- 
"once  enireB.  Renan  ct  M.  Berlhelot.  the  Iruii  of  life-long  friendship,  which  almost 
Oocs  duty  as  a  "Rcnan  Intime"  and  the  Correspondav.ee  de  I'ietnr  Hugo.  ccnTaimnar, 
•motiR  Others,  interesting  letters  to  Lamartine  and  Baudelaire,  to  Francois  Coppee 
and  to  George  Sand.  The  last  named  writer  Is  the  subject  of  a  delightful  little 
gwKraphy,  Autour  de  Nohant,  bv  Fdmond  Planchut.  who  has  here  chosen  to  portray 
«w  rather  as  the  "good  lady  of  Nohant"  than  as  the  author  of  yaUuHn^  and  ludmua. 
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A  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Aljihuu^c  Daudet  is  contained  in  the  memoir 
written  by  his  son.  Leon,  who  has  licrc  given  utterance  to  "those  cries  with  which 
heredity  and  the  love  ^£  his  father  had  iUled  his  respectful  soul."  The  volume  has 
been  pronounced  L^oti  Daudet's  bert  effort.  S.ill  another  Daudet,  Ernest,  has  pub- 
lished a  lite  of  the  Due  d'Aiunale,  which  may  be  grouped  here,  since  the  latter  was  no 
less  a  master  of  the  i'  u  than  a  !ii  lliant  general.  New  volumes  inihcGi aitjs Ecrivam 
Fratifais  Scries  are  Marn  atix,  by  Gaston  De-cliamps  ;• /?ocin«,  by  Gustave  Larroo- 
met  ;  Mcriuiiw  i>y  Augustin  Filou,  and  C  i'rucillc.  by  Gustave  Lanson.  The  last-named 
volumes  i  artake  quite  as  much  of  the  nature  of  criticism  as  of  biography;  and  the 
same  may  1  >  said  of  Lautartitic,  i'oHe  Lyrique,  by  Ernest  Zyromski;  ud  Essdw 
Chateaubriand,  by  Andre  Maurel. 

Criticism,— M.  Brunetiere  holds  such  a  commanding  position  among  French  critics 
that  I'  i-  only  natural  to  give  the  fir^t  place  to  his  admirable  Manuel  dc  I'Hisloire  dc 
la  Littci ii/  i/r  hraiicaisc,  which  appeared  at  the  close  of  1897.    In  his  contention  that 
Andre  Chenier  is  the  last  of  the  classics,  M.  Brunetiere  finds  supporters  in  Loui* 
Bertrand.  who  lias  written  La  I-'iii  Ju  Classii  ismc  dans  L's  Demises  Annies  dn 
XI  J  lie  Suili-,  and  lUnri  Vi^ti:?.,  author  of  L'Elegie  en  I'rance  dtf^uis  Parity  jusqu'a 
Lamarliiie.    An  important  contribution  to  literary  history  is  Prof.  Paul  Lacomks 
Introduction  d  I'Histoire  Litieraire,  in  which  the  author  propounds  such  fundamental 
questions  as :  What  is  literature?  What  is  style?  and  answers  them  in  his  own  way, 
producing  a  conscientious,  learned  and  Qltogother  novel  volume.    Joseph  Textc  'lie 
autlior  of  Jean-Jaeques  Kousseau.  lias  again  affirmed  the  imj  tr':ince  i  f  the  compara- 
tive >tudy  of  literature  in  a  new  volume,  Etudes  dc  Liticratur.-  Europicnne;  and 
Eugen.  -Melchior  de  Vogiie  lias  gathered  together,  under  the  title  Histo>rc  et  Poisu, 
a  number  of  cosmopolitan  studies,  ranging  from  Robinson  Cruse  -  to  Gabrielc  d'An- 
nunzio.   Jules  Lemaitre  is  represented  in  criticism  this  year  by  tin-  tenth  volume  of 
his  impressions  de  Thiatre.  Etnile  Faguet  has  been  more  industrious,  having  pub- 
lished not  only  Drame  Ancien,  Drame  Moderuc,  containing;  intcreisting  parallels  be- 
tween the  Greek,  French  and  English  theatre,  but  aNn  a  second  series  of  Po!:!iqucs  et 
Moralistcs  du  Dix-neuzieme  Steele,  containing  seven  studies  ranging  from  Saint- 
Simon  to  Auguste  Comte.    Edouard  Rod  also  has  two  volumes  of  criticism;  A" 
admirable  Essai  sur  Goethe   and  a  second   collection  of  Etudes  sur  le  XlXicme 
SiMe.    Other  noteworthy  volumes  are:    Etudes  de  Litteralure  Contem{>oraine,  by 
Georges  Pellissier:  Poiutes  Sih-hes,  by  Adolphe  BrisM  u;  a  second  series  of  Etudes 
sur  la  Litterature  Fraufaise,  by  Rene  Doumic:  and  Le  lie  Livre  des  Marques,  by 
Rimy  de  Gourmont,  containing  brief  but  admirable  characterizations  of  a  score  or 
more  of  writers  of  the  younger  school,  who  represent  certain  extreme  forms  of  their 
art.   A  capital  book  on  the  modern  Italian  poets  is  La  Poesie  Italiennc  Contempor- 
aine,  by  Jean  Domis;  and  two  excellent  volumes  on  English  literature  arc 
Scott  ct  son  InHuencc  sur  le  Mouremcnt  Romantique,  by  Louis  Maigron,  and  Shwi- 
speare  en  France  sous  W  lncien  Regime,  by  J.  J.  Jusscrand.    A  book  which  does  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  classification  is  Mmc.  Arvede  Barine's  Nezroses.  which  contains 
valuable  studies  on  Hoffmann,  de  Quincey.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Gerard  dc  Nerval. 

Fiction.— A  striking  feattire  in  recent  French  fiction  is  the  growing  tendency  to 
write  novels  in  trilogies.   The  most  notable  volume  of  this  class  for  1898  is  undoubt- 
edly Zola's  Paris,  the  last  of  his  series  of  Les  Trois  Villes,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  appeared  at  an  unfortunate  time.    It  follows  the  career  of  the  young  pnest, 
Pierre  Froment,  down  to  the  severance  of  his  connection  w  ith  'In  Church;  and  in- 
cidentally charity  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and   found   wunimg.  as  was  faith  tii 
Lourdes  and  hope  in  Rome.    Another  trilogy  has  been  begun  by  the  brothers  Paul 
and  Victor  Margueritte,  who  have  for  the  past  few  years  collaborated.   The  firs' 
volume,  Le  Dfsastre,  deals  witfj  the  capitulation  of  Metz  m  1870,  and  naturally  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  Zola's  La  Debacle,  but  as  M.  Brunetiere  has  said,  differs  from 
it  in  "touching  a  still  bleeding  wound  with  pious  hands."  After  a  silence  of  several, 
ycar^,  Mauris  Barres  reappears  with  a  new  book,  Les  Diracinh,  which  marks  an 
epoch  in  his  career.   This  volume,  which  is  also  one  of  a  series  of  three,  belongs  to 
the  class  of  sociological  novels,  and  was  written  as  a  protest  against  tlie  present  t«n«* 
eiicy  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  flock  to  Paris  from  the  provinces.    The  second 
volunic.  LVl/)/)f/  au  Soldat,  was  completed  during  1898,  but  for  political  reasons  its 
publication  has  been  indefinitely  postponed :   the  third  and  last  volume.  L'Appel  ou 
Juge,  lies  altogether  in  the  future.    Still  another  cvde  of  novels,  dealing  with  ttt« 
Napoleonic  epoch,  has  been  projected  by  Paul  Adam,  of  which  the  first  volume.  W 
/•on,  ,  has  just  appeared.  The  same  author  published  earlier  in  the  year  a  strnnpc 
collection  of  short  tales,  Les  Tcntatives  Passionfes.    One  of  the  most  delightlui 
novels  of  the  year  is  Lc  Manneauin  d'Osier,  of  Anatole  France,  which  follows  MS 
Onne  du  Mail,  of  the  previou.  year.    With  a  minimum  of  plot  and  action  he  has  ^"C" 
ceeded  in  giving  a  most  convincing  picture  of  contemporary  life,  enlivened  by  tnat 
particular  form  of  indulgent  irony  for  which  M.  France  is  renowned  Ano^JJ 
volume  of  almost  equal  importance  is  Edouard  Rod's  Le  MHage  du  Pasteur  NaudU, 
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in  which  the  poor  pastor  learns  bv  bittpr  f»vnpn*nn/.«  i— 

that  he  cannot  serve  God  on  the  one  hand  rnH  M^ii^iL*  "^^^^  masters; 

of  a  young  and  capr.cious  vvit^    Paul  is  r^^^  '^'^^^ 

novcllettcs.  united  under  the  tiUe  of  Compile a^oZ^s^^^^^^  ^'^'"r--  ^  tl,ree 

La  Duchesse  Bleuc.  The  name  originally  dXh  for  .ho  ''"''^^ 
Artists'  Souls."  the  three  souls  in  q^e"  on  be      those  of  i  n'/Tf"" 
a  painter:  and  their  mutual  re  lations  arc  develoo^J  with  nfrf 
which  M.  Bourgct  is  renowP.cd.    OlhS   nove  rw^iSJ'^^^^^^^^  for 
be  mentioned  by  name  arc,  Souiien  dc  FamiUc  thf  i;st  LTh  hv  a  1  '^V'^Z'^^y 
and  generally  acknowledged  to  be  disappoin    g   Val^  t^sf^  ^V'^  ^r]"^""^ 

tere  wh.ch  he  Ss"  iSemfc^Srvlit'^t  t  conquest  oT'S.lr"l°'/'\T 
work^  0!  con  paratively  new  writers  must  be  mentioned  /  •?r,f^\  ^^"^ 

and  Georges  Ohnet  gives  us  Ins  periodic  volume  in  the  shape  of  Roi 
of''Si;i;?:Sd"'di^in^^^^^  poets,  many 

^  Mden^ofZri^SSeb^^ 

^SSted^J  AC  Lm^S."'''^^  '"'V^'-    ^"^^'^^^  poet  of  whom  much  ma  \e 

Sn?M«Sc/ri      Samain.  whose  latest  volume,  Au  Jardin  de  lEnfante  contains 

SStSl       (""h'vV  r'^^'-  ^!"''PP^  D^fo""-  has  written  a  volSme  of 

admired  ho  h  fnr  l,f-  Pa*"Ot«n>-   Anatole  U  Bra/,  is  a  writer  iustly 

^^^U  Ch^iri  '')^^^^''  '"^I!^        P'^^"^^^  ^^■'''^h  he  has  united  i  n.S 

critic toemhnl  ,!         '''^  ^'''l^".^  I'^vc  been  declared  by  more  than  one  French 
n  n-,  ^    '  '"■y       °5  Brittany.  Other  collections  of  poemswhich  dese^Jc 

''^'nourct  dcla  MorfZ^l^^^^^^^  by  Charles  Guerin ;  Ponncs  de 

it  Fleuve  it  i£r   h  ^  ^"^''or  of  Chaus.ns  Crises;  Soura's  vers 

FitnJnL'Jd^lLt\^^  has  already  attracted  some  attention  by  his 

fw*Ato    '    *  *        POtthumotts  volume  of  poems  by  Paul  Guigou,  entitied  "n* 


•*&id«"M  Ri'L7ffn1ii?;'fr  ^''^  ''^^'^'r^^  ^"""^  ^'^'^  f^'-^^^  ^^^'^  ^^'^^""s.  including. 
Ofit  iSwf^Sf^  *i  ^^''''V'^       BcrRcrac  (.ec  Rostand),  the  Frcdceonde 

"  P«2S.^t^ed^    'fh^^^  ?o  J''"  "^J^      which  mjor  be  dafslfied 

W»iSwof  A.J  ,.tio  tJ-  former  of  these  is  drawn  from  the  Rieils  Mh-o- 

"W^rip  coSu,  on  of  fe*         described  by  M.  Brunetie'e  as 

tte  passions  of  loT"  For  ^^fl!""  Christianity  with  the  profanest  element  in 
ductions  of  the  ear  is  l/^«.c?J  K*"^  p"',T  °'  '''^  most  interesting  dramatic  pro- 
Pions  of  romanticism  ^     H  ^-^^^  Meunce,  one  of  the  last  surviving  cham- 

^hcroisaKn«trwffi  •  ^'^^  ^nvy  of  younger  men. 

WdRous scan  and  Phy^'^aj'         has  been  nurtured  on  the  tenets  of  Voltaire 

Sweden  Se  J?,  ^S^;;  .^h^  V  '"V';°d"ced  into  the  court  of  Christian  VIlTf 
cost  him  his  hoad  T  M  ^  •"'^"'pte  Rousseau's  doctrines  of  equality  eventukllv 
traged>?Sf  itsei  on  Ihl'fa*"!-'"  ''^"""'^Catule  MeSes  hL  writt  n  'a 

of  its  verse.  An  eJent  LS.  ^wS-  ""^T'^  ''^P'        "^"^h  praised  for  the  beauty 
the  oroductSon  of  P^erJ^  rJ?,^  V"^ //""p      ''i^'^'^'  V'^"  ^  dramatic  standpoint, 
fcnn  whU  we  have  a  r  th,  .^i'  '  a  play  written  in  the  exquisite 

marred  by  the  imnr^K  »  i^.    *r  ^''''^S'  f''°'"  ^^e  author  of  Mmc.  Chrysantbhm-  but 

jfOleron'j^st  aTterlt^  ''1         "^/^         ^'^^^  little  island 

''•e^rc^  Prominemlv  amitL  y^V"*"      ^he  Edict  of  Nantes.    The  family  of  Reuaudin 
of  dragZl  senT^^c?  stanchcst  of  French  Huguenots  and  d'Es\elan,  the  cap- 
^^^nverted  to  Prole. tam  snf?.?^p     '7-  ^^^y^^jo"      Catholicism,  is.  instead.  himSf 
J^nhng  than  the  soeed  a^.^  l*^i"|hter  Judith,  with  a  promptne..  no  less 

V»ke%fu;;\''4'Ph*^^^^^  they  both?a1!  in  love  with  cacli  other  and  decide 

which  have  met  with  a  more 
P"Wic  and  the  critics  most  be  mentioned  the  Rtpas  du 
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Lion,  by  Franqois  de  Curel,  which  treats  of  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor; 
Lcs  Miiu:  ais  Berbers,  of  Octave  Mirbcau,  which  is  a  dramatized  history  of  a  strike; 
Jules  Lemaitre's  charming  comedy,  L'Atnee,  which  deals  with  some  of  the  dilBcultics 
which  confront  a  Protestant  pastor  in  his  attempts  to  procnre  suitable  htis^ands  for  a 

numerous  family  of  daughters ;  the  I'assale.  of  Jules  Case,  which  treats  of  the  mar- 
riage question;  and  /.«•  Hcrccau,  by  M.  Brieux.  which  shows  some  of  the  complica- 
tions which  may  arise  when  a  divorced  couple  meet  again,  by  the  bedside  of  their 
sick  child,  after  the  wife  has  remarri<  d.  Lc  Calicc,  by  F.  \'andi  rein,  is  a  play  of  con- 
siderable force,  being  a  psychological  study  of  a  wife  who  has  known  for  years  that 
her  husband  lias  been  sy--teniatically  deceiving  her,  and  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
conceal  her  knowledge.  Georgette  Lemonnier  is  the  latest  play  by  Maurice  Donnej, 
the  author  of  La  Douloureuse.  Justly,  an  event  of  no  small  niterest  to  the  dramatic 
world  of  Paris,  wa<  the  election  to  the  French  Academy  of  Henry  Lavcdau,  vhOM 
typically  Parisian  Nouveau  Jeu  had  sulhced  to  make  him  famous. 
VBBNGH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS.  Sec  Arch  eology  (paragraph  Greece). 

TBSSrOH  80UDAK  includes  the  basins  of  the  Upper  Senegal  and  the  Upper 
Niger  and  the  region  extending  inland  from  Frencli  Guinea  and  from  Senegal.  Part 
of  this  region  has  been  anm  xcd  and  part  is  under  protectorates.  The  annexed  por- 
tion, chii  fly  on  tlic  I'pper  Senegal,  has  an  area  of  about  54,000  .square  miles  and  a 
population  of  360,000,  and  the  protectorates  have  an  estimated  area  of  joo,ooo  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  2.500,000.  This  thickly  populated  and  well-watered  t^ion 
proini-cs  to  be  the  scat  of  ;in  isniioptant  nanincrce,  but  to  the  north  and  east  it 
nn  rges  in  the  desert  land  of  the  Sahara,  which  is  estimated  to  comprise  .some  1,500,- 
000  square  miles.  A  railway  which  was  originally  designed  to  connect  Kayes  on 
the  Senegal  with  the  Niger  has  been  partly  completed,  and  lately  a  line  has  been 
proposed  from  Konakry  on  the  coast  of  French  Guinea  to  the  Niger.  The  govern- 
ment is  carried  on  by  a  superior  military  conuiiandant  under  the  general  authorifr 
of  the  government  of  Senegal.    A  small  force  of  native  troops  is  maintained 

Timbuctoo  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  was  found  upon  its  acquisition  by  the  Frendi 
to  fall  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  wealth  which  had  been  formed  of  it  from  the 
early  reports,  but  it  is  said  that  tlae  trade  has  lately  improved.  The  savage  Tuareg:, 
have  been  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  French  influence  over  the  Sahara. 
French  activity  in  this  portion  of  West  Africa  has  had  important  resultv  In  i8f.^ 
France  held  the  most  prominent  place  among  the  powers  in  this  portion  ot  the  con- 
tinent. Treaties  with  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  have  fixed  Ae  French  boundaries 
with  those  districts  and  hemmed  them  into  the  sea  and  the  same  i-^  true  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  German  Togoland,  so  that  the  entire  region  lying  bthnul  those  coloritt 
and  including  the  upper  and  middle  course  of  the  Niger  is  held  by  France.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1898,  however,  the  northern  boundary  of  French  Dahomey 
and  the  English  Lagos  was  not  fixed,  and  a  commission  was  in  session  at  Paris  to 
settle  it.  From  the  Frcnrh  point  of  vii-w  it  w.i^  irnfMiriant  to  have  t!i;-  town  of 
Bussa  on  the  Niger,  for  above  that  point  the  rapids  make  navigation  difficult,  li 
was  said  that  the  retention  of  this  point  was  essential  to  France  in  order  that  the 
French  Niger  region  might  have  coTiinmnication  with  the  sea.  It  was  further  urged 
mat  France  had  occiipitrl  that  region  legally  by  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs.  For 
the  fuia!  award  f  i  nmission  on  the  subject  see  the  article  Nwn  TnanoBiS. 
^  FBIENDS  OF  THE  FLORIDA  SEMINOLES  is  the  name  of  a  recently  organ- 
ized society  wlueh  has  for  its  aim  the  improvement  of  the  Florida  Seintnoles,  an;l 
opposes  their  deportation  from  the  State  without  their  consent.  It  seck^  to  proinonj 
their  civilization,  to  secure  lands  tor  their  permanent  homes,  to  establish  mdustnal 
schools,  and  to  assist  them  to  prepare  for  the  change  that  must  soon  come  from  tne 
rapid  settlement  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  society  will  be  non- 
partisan and  non-sectarian,  asking  the  hcartv  support  of  all  lovers  of  humanity  lor 
a  helping  hand  to  their  red  brother.  There  will  be  no  fees  nor  assessments,  but  ywun- 
'IJJ^^contributions  only.  The  society  hopes  to  secure  strong  support  throughout  tne 

FBIENDS,  SOCIETY  OF,  better  known  as  Quakers,  consists  of  four  bodies: 
Orthodox.  Hicks.te.  Wilhurite,  and  Primitive.  As  to  the  progress  made  by  the  de- 
rSIJl'^'^l'i?"  dunng  the  year  it  was  reported  that  while  not  many  new  churches  we  e 
added,  those  already  existing  had  increased  in  influence  and  in  the  number  of  thor 
members,  and  that  this  growth  ha^  been  ospecinllv  marked  in  the  country  dKtncts. 
rne  most  interestmg  event  of  im  was  the  acquisition  of  a  new  college  in  WicliW 
Kansas^  originally  the  Garfield  university,  owned  by  the  Dfsciples  of  Christ.  It  was 
^  .  ?;  /a™*.*  ^-  I^a^  '"  St.  Louis,  and  wa-^  opened  in  the  autumn  as  tne 
jnends  University.  The  number  of  Friends  volunteering  in  the  Spanish-Amefican 
t   \lr^l^  ^  n'"'''c  with  the  sect.    A  rlnirch  edifire  wa'^  a<^1"'^^ 

!Lii  ^^^y       missionaries  to  Alaska  and  to  the  American  Indians,  as 

weu  as  to  foreign  lands. 
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The  American  Friends  joined  with  the  English  Friends  in  aiding  the  perse- 
cuted Russian  Doukhobortsi  (q.  v.)  to  emigrate  to  the  Caucasus,  free  from 

p^r^ccution.  The  New  England  Friends  established  a  large  training  school  for  girls 
near  Jerusalem.  The  Hicksites  held  a  large  conference  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  when 
much  future  work  was  mapped  out  The  reports  for  1898  arc :  Orthodox  Friends, 
830  churches,  1,272  ministers,  and  92,073  members;  the  Hicksite  Friends,  301 
churches.  1 15  ministers,  and  21,992  members;  the  Wilburite  Friend>,  53  churches, 
38  ministers,  and  4,329  members;  and  the  Primitive  Friends,  9  churchi  s,  11  ministers, 
and  232  members ;  the  total  being,  1,093  churches.  1,436  ministers,  and  iiS.ojf^)  mem- 
ben.  According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  is-^ucd  Janu- 
ary I,  1899,  the  Friend?  have  7  collcRe^  in  the  United  States,  with  81  ofiicers  of  in- 
struction, 768  students  and  endowment  funds  of  $1,139,000. 

Friends  of  the  Templet  with  4  churches,  4  ministers,  and  340  members,  are  a  dif- 
leient  body. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  England  consists  of  i6,8m  members  and  there  are 

in  Ireland.  They  have  altogether  in  the  United  Kingdom  375  recorded  min- 
isters, including  149  women,  and  403  meeting  places. 

FBOST,  Pekcival,  Sc.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  was  born  at  Hull,  England,  September  1, 1817; 
died  June  5,  1898.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  was  lecturer 
on  mathematics  at  Jesus  College,  1847-59,  and  at  King's  College.  1860-90.  He  was  a 
fellrav  of  the  la<;t  named  college  and  formerly  of  St.  John's.  Among  his  published 
writings  are:  Solid  Geometry;  Solutions  of  Problems  in  Solid  Geometry;  Treatises 
on  tiw  Pint  Three  Sections  of  Newton's  Principia;  Curve  Traeing,  etc 

FBYE,  William  PiEitrE,  Repul)!ican  United  States  Senator  from  Maine  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  AlcKinlcy,  August  26,  1898,  one  of  the  five  commi.s^iDner.^  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.  He  was  born  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  Septem- 
W  2,  18131 ;  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  1850 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar ; 
Bieiriberof  Maine  legislature  1861,  1862,  and  1867;  presidential  elector  in  1864:  mayor 
of  Lewiston,  i8</>-('>7:  /Nltorney-General  ci  the  State,  1.S67-69;  member  of  the  national 
Republican  executive  couunitlcc,  1872.  1876,  and  1S80,  and  \va>  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional Republican  conventions  of  these  years.  In  i?V>o  lie  \va-  electetl  a  trustee  of 
Bowdoin;  in  1881  received  the  degree  LI..  D.  fmm  Bates  Colkge.  aiul  in  1889  from 
Bowdoin.  Upon  the  resignation  of  James  G.  Blame  from  the  Federal  Senate  10 
become  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  t<>'>l<  ]v.>  seat  M.irch 
i|  1881.  In  November  of  that  year  he  succeeded  Mr.  Blaine,  resigned,  as  chairman 
«pf '  Maine  Republican  State  committee.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1883, 
1888,  and  1895;  in  the  last  named  year  his  election  was  nnanitnons  with  the  exe<-p- 
toon  of  one  vote.  On  Feb.  7,  1896,  he  was  elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  • 

FUEL  OAS.    See  G.\S. 

FULLER'S  EABTH.  The  chief  use  of  this  material  at  the  present  day  is  for 
dsnftiMig  oils,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  for  removing  the  grease  from  cloth  and  fur. 
In  1897  the  production  .Tmounted  to  17,113  short  tons,  supplied  mostly  by  the  de- 
posits at  Qutncy,  l-'lurida,  and  in  .sniall  amounts  by  Colorado  and  New  York.  The 
nutenal  obtained  in  the  latter  State  works  well  for  fulling  cloth,  but  not  for  clari- 
0>ng  oils.  New  deposits  of  excellent  quality  are  reported  from  Ocala,  Fla..  and 
Valentine.  Neb.,  but  the  extensive  beds  of  fuller's  earth  in  the  Black  Hills  still  re- 
main m  a  comparatively  undeveloped  condition. 

rUNQI,  See  Botany. 

'imVAOE.   See  Garbage  and  Iron  and  Steeu 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  undes  President  McKinley.  is  of 
gBglilh  descent  and  was  born  at  De  Ruvter.  Madison  county.  N.  Y..  June  28,  1836. 
Ir?*  P*^' having  moved  to  Rome.  Oneida  county,  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  he 
"wndefi  the  Rome  .\cademy  for  four  years,  and  this  was  practically  all  the  scholastic 
S?^f!!"^"  ^^  '"^'^  received.  Having  acted  as  office  boy  in  the  Oneida  Central  Bank 
bmk![f  ^^^P'  ^     nineteen  to  Chicago  where  he  found  work  in  a 

hwl'^k!-  planing  mill,  Here  he  acted  both  as  bookkeeper  and  as  a  common 
w^<ff    t  hen  serving  as  night  watchman  for  this  company  Mr.  Gage 

Trmt'^r*^'"'^  ^  position  as  a  bookkMper  for  the  Merchants'  Savings,  Loan,  and 
oavTr,  .  J?P*"y  **  a  salar\'  of  $^oo  a  year.  His  ri^e  was  rapid  for  he  was  soon  made 
i8fia  I  •  *Wtant-cashier,  i860,  and  cashier  a  year  later.  He  left  this  position  In 
*J^^Pt  a  similar  one  in  the  Fir>t  National  Bank,  When  this  bank  was  re- 
/^nuiw  in  1882  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000  Mr.  Gage  was  made  vice-presi- 
JgJ  aw  npon  the  retirement  of  S.  M.  Nickerson,  he  became  president  on  July  i 

fioMlL^*  *****  *  ^'^T  prominent  man  in  public  affairs  and  in  matters  of 
"'w.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  which  was  to  select  a  site  for  the  Worid's 
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Columbian  Exposition,  he  worked  faithfully  for  the  choice  of  Chicago.  It  w  »id 
that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Exposition  was  due  to  Mr.  Gage;  he  was  nie  first 
president  of  the  Exposition  Company  and  was  president  of  the  Bankers  Section  of 
the  World's  Congreas.  The  following  have  been  given  as  some  of  the  more  protiu- 
nent  positions  that  have  been  held  by  him:  "Member  of  the  deanng  hou^c  commit- 
tee when  the  Chicago  Clearing  House  Association  was  first  organized;  an  otliar  of 
the  Chicago  Citizens'  League  upon  its  organization  in  1885;  director  of  the  Lnion 
Stockyards  National  Bank  upon  its  organization  in  1869 ;  member  of  the  cxecutw 
committee  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  at  its  founding  m  i885:  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Club  in  1884;  treasurer  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoaatioo 
in  1878  and  1879;  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  for  many  years ;  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  finance  for  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1880;  presidcM 
of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago."   See  Curbbncy  RepOkm  and  UMIJB>  STAtB. 

GALVIN,  Owen  A.,  ex-United  States  District  Attorney,  died  in  Boston.  Massa- 

chusctts,  IXMubcr  18,  1897.  lie  \va^  horn  in  that  city  in  1852:  having  been  graduaUd 
at  the  Boston  University  Law  School,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1876,  and  m  iKl 
was  elected  to  the  State  legislature.  At  one  time  he  was  Democratic  candulate  lor 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  from  1887  to  1890  United  States  District  Attorney. 

GAMBIA,  one  of  the  West  African  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  is  situated  on  lh« 
western  coast  of  Africa  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  the  area  of  the  setU«ni«it 
proper  being  69  square  miles  and  the  population  in  1894,  14.9/8,  total  area  ot 

the  country  within  its  sphere  of  influence  is  placed  at  2,700  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000.  The  white  population  is  very  small,  but  missionary  work  has  re^uitco 
in  converting  a  great  many  of  the  natives  to  Christianity.  In  18-74  the  population  Ot 
the  settlement  proper  included  2,385  Christians  and  5,300  Mohamnicdans.  J*' 
ports  are  chiefly  ground  nuts,  hides,  bce>wax.  rice,  cotton,  corn  and  India  rubber. 
Unlike  the  other  West  Afriean  colonies  of  Great  Britain  its  revenue  has 
since  1892  and  its  exports  and  imports  have  fallen  olT  since  that  date,  btit  tne  Vm 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  its  ports  has  slightly  increased  in  ti.e  ia>i 
five  years.  Its  chief  town  is  Bathurst  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  with  a  population  01 
6,000.  The  colony  is  important  because  it  commands  the  Gamma  nver,  ."/•J™" 
navigable  by  ocean  steamers.  It  is  a  crown  colony  governed  by  an  administraiw 
(R.  B.  Llewelyn  in  1898)  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  legislative  counci  .  » 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  and  was  founded  by  the  British  towara  ine 
close  of  the  17th  century.  Till  1888  it  formed  a  part  of  the  West  African  SctUements, 
but  in  December  of  that  year  became  an  independent  colony. 

QABCIA  T  INIQTJEZ,  General  Calixto,  prominent  Cuban  military  leader,  died 
of  pneumonia  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C.  December  11,  1898.   -^^ '"^ 
time  of  his  death  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  Cuban  commission  which  alter  itic  cios 
of  the  war  had  come  to  Washington  to  negotiate  with  the  Federal  authorities  cerom 
questions  of  diplomatic  and  financial  importance.    General  Garcia  ? v:;,^ 

guin,  province  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  on  an  October  14,  but  the  year  is  disputed,  Deing 
variously  stated  as  1836,  1838,  and  184a  His  family  was  one  of  excellent  repute  ana 
considerable  proniinenoe.  and  after  receiving  a  good  education  he  was  trained  lor  in 

f)rofession  of  law.    Throughout  his  varied  career  he  maintained  an  interest 
ectual  and  literary  pursuits.    His  loi^  career  as  a  Cuban  patriot  began  witn  t" 
rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1868,  known  as  the  Ten  Years'  War.  On  October  13, « 
this  year,  three  days  after  the  Vara  proclamation,  Garcia  with  Donato  del  Marmo' » 
associate  leader,  at  the  head  of  150  men  began  the  revoUitionarj'  movement  in  san 
Rita.  Jaguani,  and  Baire.   His  action  was  quick  and  decisive  and  he  drove  the  bp  ■ 
iards  out  of  town  after  town,  including  Holguin.and  participated  in  manyot  the  >ra 
but  hard  fought  battles  and  skirmishes  of  that  time,  including  the  c"B*8*?'^"'jJi. 
Cupeijal.  Biguano,  Santa  Maria,  and  Zarzal.    He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  Ot  ma^o 
general,  assuming  for  a  time  the  chief  command  when  the  Provisional  <JO^'<^"'"'v^, 
removed  General  Maximo  Gomez.    In  the  sixth  year  of  the  insurrection,  i»73. 
of  the  Cuban  bands  came  to  grief.    Detached  from  his  forces.  General  V'^'^J"' 
September  3,  with  only  twcntv  men  was  surrounded  bv  five  hundred  ^P^"'^*"".^. 
though  he  shot  himself  through  the  mouth  and  head  to  avoid  capture  alive,  ne  nr- 
vived  and  having  been  transported  to  Spain  was  imprisoned  in  Valencia  ana  .^31 
tona.    When  the  peace  of  Zanjon  was  signed  in  1877  General  Garcia  at  '"'^HJ' 
of  Captain-General  Campos  was  released  by  Premier  Canovas  and  he  came  to 
York.    In  1880  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  six  months'  insurrection— "the  httle  war 
General  Garcia  returned  to  Cuba  where  he  fought  ^idc  bv  side  with  Antonio  .Ma«- 
At  Bayamo  Garcia's  force  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  again  at  the  order  of  ^^"^ 
Bianco  the  Spaniards  showed  clemency  by  sparing  the  life  of  the  rebel  chief.  j^^. 
sent  to  Madrid  where  he  lived  for  about  fifteen  years  under  police  surveillance.  Lni 
ing  this  time  he  taught  young  Spaniards  the  French  and  En&sh  languages.  ,  , 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  last  insurrection  the  old  leader  grew  impatient,  anu 
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one  night  eluded  the  police  and  soon  succeeded  in  reaching  Paris,  from  which  he 
sailed  Tor  New  York  on  La  Champagne  in  November  1895.  During  the  following 
months  he  became  famous  as  a  filibuster.  Late  in  1895,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Cttban  junta  and  probably  aided  by  some  rich  Americans,  he  organized  the  relief  ex- 
pedition which  came  to  grief  with  the  wreck  of  the  old  and  unscaworthy  /.  W.  Ilaic- 
Jmw  not  far  from  New  S'ork  harbor.  January  1890.  Most  of  the  men  on  board,  in- 
dvding  General  Garcia,  his  son,  and  120  other  Cubans  were  rescued,  but  arms  and 
ammunition  costing  $200,000  were  lost.  General  Garcia  b^an  to  fit  out  another  ex« 
pcdition,  but  was  intercepted  by  the  United  States  Kovemment,  which  arrested  him 
Mil  ciiarRc  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws,  and  held  him  pending  his  trial  in  $2,000 
bail,  which  he  furnished.  Before  the  trial  came,  however,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Cuba  on  the  steamer  Bermuda.  He  landed  with  62  Cubws  at  Marwl,  Pinar  del  BLio, 
in  March,  i8g6^  bringins  a  store  of  weapons,  provisions  and  money.  The  next 
month,  as  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  East,  General  Garcia  defeated  a 
Spanish  force  under  General  Mune?  near  Zarija.  inflicting  a  loss  of  more  than  200 
lolled  and  400  wounded,  while  the  Cuban  loss  was  slight.  The  following  June,  how- 
ever, Garcia  was  defeated  twice  by  General  Gasco,  once  near  Venta  de  Cassanova  and 
once  near  Bayamo,  Santiago  province.  But  in  the  fall  he  won  a  great  victory  in  the 
capture  of  Guimaro  with  its  forts ;  here  he  captured  300  Spanish  officers  and  men.  and 
besides  a  quantity  of  Mauser  rifles,  niaclutc>,  clotliing.  gold  coin,  and  200,000 
rounds  of  ammunition.  Toward  the  close  of  tliis  year  (i8<X))  he  made  an  attack 
covering  many  miles  and  lasting  several  days  upon  a  Spanish  convoy  under  command 
of  Genml  del  Rey  and  bound  from  Manzaniilo  to  Bayamo.  The  fighting  was  severe, 
and  though  the  column  succeedifl  in  n-achitig  its  destination,  it  was  only  at  a 
terrible  lo>?.  .\n  event  which  greatly  increased  the  prestige  of  the  insurgents  was 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Ilol^uin  (.pop.  34,700)  by  General  Garcia  in  the  springy  of 
1897.  From  this  time  on  Garcia  held  the  interior  of  Santiago  province  until  the  time 
of  the  Spani  h  . American  War.  In  January,  1898.  an  important  engagement  occurred 
in  which  Garcia  ambushed  near  Caiman  a  Spanish  force  under  Generals  Linares  and 
Luque ;  the  Spaniards  were  caught  in  a  ravine  and,  it  was  said,  more  than  150  were 
killed. 

Wlien  the  American  forces  came  to  Santiago.  General  Garcia  tendered  the  services 

of  his  4,000  Cubans.  The  (|tie-tion  of  the  efficiency  of  these  nit  11  been  much  dis- 
cussed. They  took  part  in  the  battle  of  El  Cancy  before  Santiago.  July  i.  1898.  and 
were  instrumental  in  making  it  impossible  for  the  Spanish  General.  Pando,  to  efTect 
a  union  with  the  Spaniards  in  Santiago.  Upon  the  fall  of  Santiago  some  friction 
aro  e  lietween  General  Garcia  and  General  Shafter  since  the  latter  refused  to  allow 
the  Cuban  leader  to  be  present  at  the  surrender  of  General  Linares  in  any  but  a 
private  capacit>'.  Garcia  thereupon  withdrew  his  forces  to  a  point  a  few  miles  dis- 
tunt,  but  on  September  23,  he  decided  to  return  to  Santiago,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  He  entertained  grateful  feelings  toward  the  United  States  and  did 
much  to  reconcile  the  Cubans  to  the  temporary  American  occupation.  Garcia, 
Ma.ximo  Gomez,  and  Antonio  Maceo  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the  three 
Cubans  who  did  most  for  the  liberation  of  the  island.  .Maceo  was  ambushed  and 
Wleil  by  the  Spaniards — perhaps  at  the  connivance  of  his  surgeon-general.  Dr. 
Majumo  Zertucha— on  December  4.  189H:  General  Gomez  still  lives.. 

Goienil  Garcia's  death — occurring  after  Cuba  was  nominally  lil>erated,  but  before 
the  first  fruits  of  the  victory  wi  re  rcali/ed  in  the  Spanish  evacuation  of  Havana, 
■'^""^O"  I,  1899, — produced  profound  regret  and  sorrow  in  both  Cuba  and  America. 

ill^  in  Washington  a  detachment  from  Battery  E,  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  acted 

U  bour  guard  by  direction  of  Major-General  Miles,  and  the  honorary  pall-bearers 
•we  Secretary  Hay,  Senators  Proctor  and  Thur.^ton.  and  Generals  Miles.  Wheeler, 
•rWOB,  Shafter,  and  Ludlow.  The  body  was  taken  to  the  national  ccinetcr>'  at 
Aflmgton  and  thence  transferred  to  Cuba  by  the  United  States  despatch  boat  Dol- 
iww.  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long.  General  Garcia  was  a 
wvout  Catholic.  He  left  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and  two  sons,  one  of  the  latter  being 
imonber  of  his  faUier's  staff  in  Cuba. 
QABBAtlB  AHD  BBFUSB  OOXXBOTIOIT  AKD  DnUPOBAIi.  New  York. 


radistinction  to  sewage,  which 


™>«  wastes  which  arc  removed  by  vehicles  (in  contn 

kitrh  '^^7    P'P^^^       three  classes:   (1)  Garbage,  or  the  organic  wastes  of  the 
"2)  ashes;  (3)  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  paper,  rags,  twine,  excelsior. 


^tonand  some  other  cities  are  now  compelling  householders  and  others  to  separate 

flows  ; 

kitchei 

aru)-i"^  '  T^*°*''  leather  goods,  and  perhaps  "bottles,  Hn' cans  and  similar 

m^^\   J  ^  object  of  this  separation  i>  to  facilitate  final  disposal  and  the  sale  of 
of  value.    In  i8q8  Boston  established,  through  a  contractor,  a  garbage  re- 
lon  plant,  at  which  grease,  ammonia  and  a  fertilizer  ba.se  arc  recovered  from  the 
unde  P^^"^  ^^■^'^  ^"''f      f'lt-  New  England  Sanitary  Product  Co.. 

k,o5,i***»*y«ar  contract  which  provides  that  the  company  shall  receive  the  garbage 
w'gni  to  certam  docks  by  the  dty,  remove  it  in  scows  to  the  Dorchester  section  of 


the  city  and  there  dispose  of  it  in  a  sanitary  manner.   The  company  is  to  receive 
$47  400  a  year  for  this  work,  regardless  .)t  the  quantity  treated.   On  arriving  at  the 
reduction  works  the  garbage  is  unl..a(ic<i.   Ii  n  clled  into  conveyors,  hftcd  and  duinped 
into  diaestors,  or  closed  steel  tanks,  and  cooked  with  steam.    This  dissolves  tue 
KTcase.  which,  with  considerable  water,  is  squeezed  from  the  tankage  by  roller  presses^ 
The  erease  and  water  go  to  settling  basins,  where  the  dirt  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
the  grease  rises  to  the  surface,  leavmg  the  water  between.  The  grease  is  pumped  to 
tanks  and  afterwards  barreled  or  otherwise  made  ready  for  sale.   The  wa  er  rcmain- 
intr  is  evaporated  to  a  molasses  like  consistency,  called  stick,  and  i'^  added  to  the 
tankage  at  a  later  stage  in  the  treatment  of  the  latter.   The  tankage  alter  pressing, 
drops  into  convevors.  and  after  drying  while  passing  through  an  enclosed  Archwd*- 
dean  .screw,  passes  to  ammonia  ovens  of  the  Soh  ay-bemet  type,  where  commeraj 
ammonia  is  produced.   The  coked  tankage,  now  quite  dry,  is  screened  and  prepared 
to  serve      a  ha.e  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.    A  prOceSS  Simdar  to  this,  withi 
the  omission  of  the  ammonia  adjunct,  is  in  use  for  the  treatment  Of  the  K^rbzgt  oi 
Greater  New  York  and  of  Philadelphia.    Pittsburg.  Buffalo.  Cleveland  <^'"cinn3t. 
Detroit  aiul  St  T  ..uis  also  have  garbage  reduction  plants,  operating  under  dittereni 
systems,  but  with  the  common  aim  of  recovering  grease  and  feitilizer.  ^IJ^^^ 
plantB  are  owned  and  operated  bv  private  e  a  iK.nies  and  no  definite  and  rcuawe 
figures  regarding  their  cost  of  construction  and  operation  can  be  obtained. 

A  refu^  sorting  and  waste  burning  plant  has  afso  been  piit  m  operation  at  Boston^ 
under  a  ten-vear  contract,  but  with  another  company.    While  the  garbage  pJMi  « 
remote  from  the  centre  of  Boston,  the  refuse  plant  is  near  the  business  cem".  rapw 
and  other  light  but  bulky  wastes  are  collected  and  brought  to  the  plant  b\  the  a  y^ 
Here  they  arc  thrown  upon  a  long  conveyor,  lined  on  each  side  by 
who  sort  out  paper  of  ditTercnt  grades,  rags,  wood,  glass  and 
rags  and  twine  are  thrown  into  shutcs  and  go  to  baling  presses,  where  ^^^y^^^^^Z^ 
ready  for  sale.  No  salable  matter,  and  nothing  that  will  not  burn,  Pas^^.^'^^^'^^f^JJ 
The  final  refuse  on  the  conveyors  is  automatically  deposited  in  a  huge  ^"''j 
there  burned.    It  not  only  forms  its  own  fuel  but  generates  a  sufl^i'«"^^^;"°"h'  a 
steam  to  drive  the  conveyor  and  a  dynamo  for  electric  I'gl^ting    l'^'';  P'?"^|  ' 
guaranteed  daily  capacity  of  100  cu.  yds.,  but  it  •^^ch'"^^,;^^^^^^"^?  '^'".^^^^^ 
least  twice  this  amount.    The  contractor,  the  City  Refuse  UfUuatiOT  Co^r«^^ 
$5,500  a  year  from  the  city,  and  has  the  use  of  the  site  of  the  plant  free  ot  reo»i,«uu 
all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  refuse.  ,      .  _  „ti»^JtMt 

The  garbage  and  refuse  plants  at  Boston  dispose  o£  all  the  wastes  menUOMoawjj 
except  ashes.   These  being  reasonably  clean  and  sanitary  can  be  used  lor  iuin«  » 
land,  or  dumped  at  sea.  r  »**n«;Mp  our- 

Garbage  at  Boston  was  formerly  sold  to  farmers  and  others  for  the  os«en*«f  P 
pose  offeeding  it  to  hogs.  The  same  practice  still  prevails  in  some  other  pl.ues  u^^ 
considered  hi^'hlv  (objectionable,  on  account  of  breeding  tnchmae  in        noK ' 
because  there  is  danger  that  it  will  be  fed  to  milch  cows,  as  well  as  h0gs,io  in  k 
detriment  of  the  milk.   Garbage  and  other  wastes  are  oft'^'\<^""iP^^„^V?  i' 
large  lakes  or  rivers.   Unless  towed  a  long  distance,  and  sometimes  "»«="^i"^S«r 
the  littering  of  the  water  and  adjacent  shores  with  such  garbage,  paper  wa 
matter  as  will  float.  .  .       ,    .  :„  f„macev 

Many  cities  in  this  country,  and  still  more  abroad,  burn  their  garbage  l 
English  cities  have  achieved  the  most  signal  success  m  this  resjKJct.  At  ^"g^jjj,^^ 
a  vestry  of  T.ondon.  the  refuse  destructor,  as  a  garbage  furnace  is  callefl  ..  ^^^^lop, 
is  operated  in  eouiunction  with  a  municipal  electric  lighting  plant,  a'0'"K 
ing  stean.  for  the  latter.    The  combined  plant  is  close  by  a  municipal  batn  "O"  , 
public  library%  wluch  shows  how  inoffensive  garbage  disposal  may^bc  wij^n  F^^f  ^^J. 


fuel  save  the  garbaiie  it-elf,  wliuli  there  inrl-i.lrs  more  cnmlmstible  ^a^te  'ij  in^^^^ 
of  wood-working  and  other  manufacturing  refuse,  and  unbiirned  or  partia  X 
coal,  than  is  the  case  with  mixed  garbage  in  this  country.   The  gases 
pass  through  boilers  for  gencratitiu  team  to  aid  in  driving  the  electric  (jiff^ 
As  the  heaviest  amount  of  refuse  reaches  the  works  when  the  least  ?^"^''"J'\: 
current  is  required,  means  were  provided  for  storing  the  heat  from  the  '^'^"'^"^  w  ^ffgt 
until  the  busy  hours  for  the  lighting  plant.    To  this  end,  thermal  storage  uuk 
built,  in  which  hot  water  was  to  be  stored  during  the  day  for  the  more  re  ^. 
version  into  steam,  and  theiKe  into  current,  at  night.    Although  at  the  clos 
the  Shoreditch  plant  had  been  in  use  about  18  months  the  contractors  haa  o  j^^ 
succeeded  in  making  the  thermal  storage  tanks  tight  and  the  day  "   ,vill  ^ 

current  was  already  -,0  heavy  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  thcrnial  ^torag  ^^^^ 
of  any  u.se.    In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  municipal  j!'7wastes- 
sKows  repeated  instances  of  over-saiu-i  m  plans  for  the  utilization  ^v,:  .jure  is 
This  is  true  of  both  sewage  and  garbage  disposal.    Where  the  commerciai  i" 
introduced  in  such  plants  there  is  always  danger  that  the  sanitary  results  wui 
thereby,  and  these  should  of  coarse  always  be  paramount 
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,:         In  America  Montreal  and  San  Francisco  have  earbaee  furmr^-  h  i 
-       iDf  some  of  the  most  successful  English  types  and  t h if  ,»l.[,^  f  ^''^  t'-''  aPProach- 
seems  likely  to  be  widely  e,n,)i.,voJ     I-^fnacS^  nr.   n/».^^^^^^^  °*  ^'^P«^^J 
^       Pa.,  AUantic  City.  Camden  and  Trenton.  N  J   llwe  l  M    .    K  *rh"a^^''Pl"a, 

^  ■J'^^d'^:        ^^jir-' 'ii^j^^-ch  u.u:, 

:  architecture,  r.rnved  a  first  class  medal  at  l  e  4tin  of  iSTw  ,  ^'  '^-'^  '  •''"'"'-•'^ 

K  cross  of  the  Legjon  of  Honor  in  1864  and  i,!.c?in^ nn  offiiV  ..''''T'^""*' 

r  He  designed  the  Grand  Opera  Hoo?e  in  P  ri"  L Thpf.r     "I,  «^5. 

r  Monte  Carlo,  the  Observatory  a"Nicc  and    k"  t  xhih  tt  Lf  ''^"^^ 

I  1889.  Ulustrating  tlie  development  of  humrhabuatulns         ^^^^  Exposition  of 

J*^'*  J*"^  Postmaster-General  in  the  \rrk',ni,.,.  i  -  . 
:        Pllritu  ancestry  at  Uncasvillo.  Connecta-.t   October    ^  8.  ^  H^^^^ 

bis  parents  to  Maryland  in  1840,  and  was  educated  It  P^'^L-i  r     ■  acco»"Panied 

Allegheny  College,  .\Iu-idviJlc-   Pa    In  186,  h^^^^  In~tnutc.  Md..  and 

father  in  Baltimore  in  the  firm  of  jamis  S  G-irv  T^nn 

.       Alberton.  Maryland ;  and  ujSS  h  s  faTher'^'  death  t  ?S"n  '^--ge  mills  at 

head  of  the  business  and  has  conducU'd  .t  smce    Ho  W  n/tl"'  ^ifcceeded  to  the 

natedasa  Wh  c  for  the  Stiu-  ^.  n-.f,.  .r^  1  7  j  ?v •  .  "  *°5o  nc  was  nomi- 
Gary  wa.  ardent  i .  I  s  suDJirf  oT  L  ^1  nt'  "^l^'^'a"'^  ,  ^"""^  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
to  Congress  and  in  iS^  wSTa/s^^^^  '^^"^  f^""  ^'^'"'O" 

.0  the  national  ReUl??a~mf',^- '^.9'^^^  ^-^'^S^^ 'l"  ,^"^'  ^^'T^  'il^^^^,^^^ 

Kinlevf  cSnc    on  AdS  k    1^^^  confirmed  Postmaster-Genera!  in  President  Mc- 

li^St  mf  «„";'re  IhrrX' l^S-S^  °'f  "T™'"'"  The 

ton  .Ironntd  in  .11.™  .li  USBlon  of  pcnny-m-dii-  slol  macliiiifi ;  a 

»  New  York  Git;-  \Wmh.r'''Jn'  ?^^^^\"^  governmental  subjects,  died 

"e  was  ahSSt  fi?t;-five  vT^^^^^^  '''"''T^         I"  ^'^'^  ^'"'v  a  few  days 

father  vn^J^^  ^r^^^  ^""^  ^^'^^  •^^'''n  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  where  his 
w«  eradStJd^frn  ''^^        I.niguagcs  in  the  University  of  Geneva    Sir.  GSSiS? 

«o  Cuba  and  L  I^LLhl  .  1«k  of  Berne.    After  a  time  they  went 

turned  trSw^ffi  ^  tobacco  plantafon  near  Santiago :  in  a  few  years  they  re- 
tobacco  businTs7tn!^^K  ^  ^^'"^  *o  America,  where  he  eiwaffed  in  the 
t^t  fe^^r'ii^^  t  '^\%'y  returned  again  t?¥^?.e?laS? 
a  man  of  broad  cu  S^.l.i  L?!*'^  ^'"^  ^f*"  Gan!Iie„r 
English  and  GemM  dS.Vf;  7"  amateur  pamter  and  wrote  several  novels  in 
Cm  R<aph.m^i^fT^l''^  American  life.  Among  them  are  M,ud  Dexlcr  and 
X^'lt.afevvmontV  wi^  u  '!;^"'t'  "^^^  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  New 

England         "  ^^^^^  ^  favorably  commented  on  Iqr  the  press  in  America  and 

ObS^J^^!^  See  Physics  (paiagraph.  Roentgen  Rays). 
States  in  iao6w«w'f^  "~'^,^?  ^''^'"^  J?^  precious  stmu  s  produced  in  the  United 
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try  at  Turquoise  Mountain.  Mohave  Co  .  Ariz  .  ancient  Aztec  workings  occur. 

Montana  and  Missouri  furnished  sappluio,  bui  ihc  >ionc.s  are  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Important  discoveries  of  quartz  crystal  were  made  in  Calaveras  Co.,  Cal.  The 
occurrr.l  in  gold  gravels,  and  sonic  of  the  crystals  were  sutticientiy  large  to  pcrout  the 
cuttuig  of  balls  8  to  14  inclies  in  diameter.  ,    r»-   r      •  , 

Foreign— Kt:w  di>-covLric>  of  <lianionds  have  been  made  on  the  Rietfontcin  farm 
about  20  miles  from  Pretoria  in  the  I  raiibvaal,  and  the  yield  of  the  famous  Kimbcr- 
ley  mines  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1897,  was  i3,722,og9.  The  diamond,  opal 
and  emerald  mines  of  New  South  \\  ak  -  have  been  worked  with  favorable  yield,  but 
the  lack  of  water  has  interfered  with  tLji;  mining  operations  during  much  of  the 
time.   Mexico  and  New  Mexico  have  conTinued  to  supply  much  of  the  opal  demand. 

OBNEBAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  organized  in  1814.  compo>ed  of 
lineal  descendants  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  federated  State 
societies  have  for  their  President-General  John  Cadwaladcr,  Philadelphia,  and  SecT^ 
tary-Genoral.  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  Germantown.  Pa.    There  arc  1,800  members. 

GENTIANOSE.  From  experiments  made  upon  growing  plants  E.  Bourquelot 
shows  that  gentianose.  the  specific  sugar-like  substance  found  in  the  roots  of  various 
of  the  gentians,  like  the  sugar  found  in  the  roots  of  beets,  is  broken  up  into  a?^imil- 
able  sugars,  in  the  course  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  by  special  ferments  which  are 
localized  in  the  growing  ^arts  of  the  plant.  The  soluble  ferments  of  the  black 
moulds,  Aspergillus  niger,  invertin,  and  other  fernunt^;  act  in  the  same  way;  while 
emulsin.  saliva  and  diastase  are  without  action  on  gentianose. 

GBOOBAPHICAL  80CIETT,  AHEBXCAK,  organized  in  185a  has  a  menber- 
>hip  of  1,200.  The  objects  of  the  societv  are  to  encourage  exploration,  to  extend  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  to  establish  in  the  first  port  of  the  country  a  place  where 
all  engaged  in  comnurce  or  navigation  may  obtain  accurate  information  about  any 
port  of  the  globe.  President,  Charles  P.  Daly ,  Secretaries,  Chandler  Robbins,  An- 
ion A.  kavin.  and  William  Libby,  Jr.  The  office  is  11  West  29th  street,  NewYorit 
OEOORAFHIC  SOCIETT,  National.  See  National  Geographic  Society. 
GEORGE,  PkiN(  K.  of  Greece  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  of  the  powers  in 
Crete  in  November  i8(>8.  He  was  horn  in  Corfu.  June  12,  1869,  studied  in  Greece 
and  in  the  naval  school  in  Copenhagen  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  received  the  graflc 
of  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Greek  Navy.  While  travelmg  in  Japan  with  the  Czarevitch 
in  May.  1801,  he  saved  the  latter  from  a  murderous  attack  by  a  Japanese  fanatic  wno 
;^^^aultcd  the  C/arevitch.  but  before  In  .  hi. Id  n  ncw  hi-  attack  was  struck  down  ^ 
Prince  George.  Later  in  1891  Prince  George  visited  the  United  States.  During  the 
Graco-Turkish  War  he  commanded  the  Greek  navy  whicli.  however,  did  not  accoin- 
pli>h  what  was  expected  of  it.  His  appointment  as  High  Commissioner  m  Crete  was 
received  with  favor  by  the  natives  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks.    Sec  Crete. 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  07  AKEBIGA,  foooded  in  1888.  has  238  fellows. 
President.  J  J.  Stevenson,  New  York  University;  SecreUry,  H.  L.  Fairchild,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester. 

GBOIiOCaCAZi  HURVEYB.  A  mo«t  notable  and  commendable  feature  in  the 
works  of  the  various  State  and  Government  geological  surveys  during  iSoS 
the  increased  attention  jgivcn  to  economic  work,  witlaout  neglecting  emirely  at  i» 
same  time  purely  sctentifK  investigations.  The  United  States  Geological  .S"r^?>j^"?^ 
issued  a  number  of  special  bulletins,  atlas  folios  and  monographs  ^".""'"Bjl^' ' 
addition  to  the  annual  report  of  the  director,  which  in  the  case  of  the  eighteentn.  rr- 


recently  published,  consists  of  five  large  volumes.   The  work  of  the  State  survey^  can 
perhaps  best  be  judged  from  a  meniion  of  the  more  important  papers  contained  in 
reports  issued  in  1898.  thus:    Maryland.  Reports  on  the  Cartography  of  .Maryiant. 


.-»nd  Building  Stones;  Indiana.  Petroleum.  Clavs  and  Countv  Reports:  Iowa.  Building 
Stones  and  County  Reports;  North  Carolina.  Gold  Ores,  and  Clay  Deposits;  Oeorgi.^ 
Water  Powers,  Phosphates  and  Marls,  and  Gold  Ores:  New  Jersey.  F»nal  Report  o" 
Physiography  of  the  State;  New  York.  County  Reports  and  Palacontological  mow 
graphs.  The  Canadian  Geological  Survey  has  issued  its  report  for  1895  during  mc 
past  year. 

GEOLOGY.    One  of  the  greatest  dilTu  nlties  whidi  geologi<ts  have  had  to  contend 
with  has  been  the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  the  naming,  classifying  and  mapping 
geological  facts,  and  twenty  years  ago,  this  was  brought  up.  as  one  of  tJV-.l'^tv  Las 
aimed  at  by  the  international  congress  of  geologists.  An  insurmountable  ^^''j''^"^^ 


been  the  correlation  of  European  and  American  formations,  it  being  found 

""^'tfli- 

versity  in  their  physical  featnre<;,  and  in'tiie  pa"rticurarcomposi'tion  of  their  f?""''' 


to  correlate  the  different  European  areas. 'In  the  II.  S.  alone,  investigations  have  ^. 
that  the  formations  of  each  one  of  the  great  geological  systems  present  such  grcai 


two,  three,  or  four  classificatir,,-..  arc  sometimes  needed  to  present  the  true  facts, 
formity  is  probably  only  practicable  in  respect  to  the  grander  divisions,  and  divcrsKjr 
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is  probably  both  practicable  and  necessary  for  naming  the  smaller  ones.  A  recent 
coniniuion  of  American  and  foreign  geologists  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  disease 
sing  the  question  of  nomenclature  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  toattcmpt 
to  preserve  a  rigid  system  of  naming,  and  adopted  a  princii)lc  of  elasticity'  in  all  niai- 
ten  of  detail.  They  decided  that  units  of  the  second  order  arc  the  >in.i!le-t  diviM  >n 
of  tlic  geological  scale  to  wiiicli  uniform  name  and  position  can  be  given  in  an 
international  scheme  of  clas^iiicaiion.  They  also  adopted  a  set  of  prefixes  (such  as 
paleo.  mc^o.  neo),  to  be  attached  to  the  name  of  the  system,  as  a  iiietliod  of  reaching 
comparative  uniformity  in  the  naming  of  divisions  of  the  third  order,  i  lie  local 
geoiogi>t  is  to  -elect  Ujcal  geographic  names,  fur  divi>ion-  ui  ilu-  imirih  Mri!er 

Physical. — The  theory  of  Dana  that  all  coral  atolls  have  been  formed  on  sinking 
land  areas  has  been  tisually  accepted,  btit  during  the  past  year  Murray's  hypothesis 
that  in  soincr  cases  at  Ica^t  atoHv  may  form  'm  rising  land  has  received  corroboration 
by  the  discovery  that  Chri-tnja-  I>Iaml  --Diuh  oi  Java  consists  of  a  base  of  basaltic 
rixk.  capped  by  foraminiferal  limestone  which  is  a  deposit  formed  in  water  far  too 
^ecp  for  coral  animals  to  live  in.  On  this  limestone  is  a  mass  of  coral  rock  having 
the  drcutar.  rim-like  form  of  an  atoll  with  the  central  depression.  This  conld  only 
have  k-cn  formed  on  the  limestone  after  it  had  been  raised  to  near  the  ocean  level. 
.\  second  elevation,  or  continuation  of  the  first  one  has  elevated  the  coral  rock  above 
the  water,  and  a  sea  beach  has  been  formed  on  the  foraminiferal  limestone.  Recent 
work  in  the  Fiji  Islands  by  Prof.  Agassiz  is  tending  to  further  strengthen  Murray's 
theory. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  streams  of  the  lower  Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York  State 
and  the  corresponding  valley  to  the  westward  were,  in  preglacial  times,  tributaries  of 
the  Hudson  aild  St  Lawrence  rivers  respectively,  but  glacial  and  aqueo-glactal  erosion 
at  Little  Falls  removed  the  divide  and  united  the  two.  During  recent  geologic  times 
tcnqmrary  lakes  also  existed  both  east  and  west  of  Little  Falls,  being  held  in  by 
harriers  of  ice  or  glacial  drift.  One  important  feature  of  the  changes  in  topography 
produced  by  erosive  action  and  grading  b^  deposition  in  the  valley  during  glacial  and 
postglacial  times  was  to  make  the  region  throoi^  central  New  Yonc  a  natural 
thoroughfare  of  inestimable  value  commercially. 

Recently  completed  observations  of  levels  carried  on  over  a  period  of  20  to  30  years 
in  the  region  around  the  Great  Lakes  indicate  that  this  region  is  being  lifted  on  the 
North  and  depressed  on  the  South,  the  actual  direction  of  the  tilting  being  south- 
southwest  and  such  that  the  two  ends  of  a  line  100  miles  long  are  relatively  displaced 
fonr  tenths  of >a  foot  in  too  years.  If  \.h\<  movement  contmues,  then,  in  500  years 
lake  Michigan  will  overflow  at  Chicago  during  highwater  stage,  in  1,000  years  the 
Great  Lakes  will  discharge  contiinioiisTy  both  at  Niagara  and  Chicago,  and  in  3,500 
year.-;  .Niagara  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Among  the  text-books  dealing  with  this  branch  of  science  issued  during  1898  are 
^^nii  Elementary  Physical  Geography;  Russell's  Rkcrs  of  X.'rth  America  and 
Vmcanoes  of  North  America.  R.  S.  Tarr  in  the  American  Geographic  Magazine 
pves  an  impctrtant  scries  of  papers  on  the  physical  ireography  of  New  York  State. 

Petrography.— A  memoir  on  the  granite  massifs  of  tlw  Pyrenees  by  A.  Lacoix  deals 
»«th  the  peculiar  and  extensive  contact  metamorphism  which  has  occurred  in  that 
^on.  and  another  work  on  the  igneous  rocks  of  Tasmania  by  Twdvetrees  and 
rwerd  gives  an  account  of  a  hitherto  little  known  region. 
H.  S_\Vasbington  has  described  the  occurrence  of  solvshergite,  and  tinguaite  from 
(u      '  which  are  of  interest  as  forming  a  parallel  series  of  rocks  to  those 

^  the  celebrated  Christiania  region  of  Norway.  The  Judith  Mountains  of  Montana 
Msbeeii  found  to  be  of  alaccolithic  character, .-ind  the  intrusions  showaciil  feldspathic 
"Mcs  of  several  different  types,  whose  granularity  of  structure  depends  upon  their 
Chemical  composition,  and  not  on  the  depth  at  which  they  have  been  intruded.  Si.K 
principal  laccoliths  have  been  found,  hidings  suggests  the  term  Bysmalith  to  denote 
biiTj  ^  cylindrical,  or  plug-shaped  mass  of  igneous  rocks,  which  has  been 
^cd  upwards  from  below.  Mt.  Holmes  of  the  Gallatin  mountains  in  the  Ycllow- 
"one  Park  is  an  example  of  this.  The  occurrence  of  dikes  of  igneous  rocks  in  the 
"^ntral  and  northern  Appalachians  is  very  unusual,  for  detailed  work  in  various  por- 
/)n5  irom  .Alabama  to  New  York,  has  onlv  rcstilted  in  the  discovery  of  one  in  cen- 
^tjnnsylyania.  and  a  small  group  west  of  Staunton.  Va.  Those  found  in  Vir- 
Cft^W  *  added  to  hv  recent  discoveries  of  some  additional  ones  in  Pendleton 
Virginia.  F.  L.  Ransomc  has  described  a  series  of  lava  flows  on  the 
"2»n  Slope  of  the  middle  Sierra  Nevada,  where  in  tertiary  time  no  less  than  six 
■wwssive  yolranic  bods  were  laid  down.    Between  the  flows,  erosion  took  place  re- 


hnnn^.'?  'f*^  deposition  of  auriferous  gravels.  One  of  these  streams  flowed  down  a 
""JwoMy  formed  valley  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

RoTnWcr^^'  ^^''^"'^^'^•^^  "^^y  b«  mentioned  Elemente  der  Goslcinslehre  by  Prof. 
^ai<ieontologi.^f^  most  important  discovecy  has  been  the  noting  by  Walcott  of  the 
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occurrence  of  well  marki  d  fossils  from  a  horizon  4.000  ft.  below  the  Cambrian  bed$ 
in  Montana.  TIr-  remains  are  crustacean  segments,  related  to  the  Eurj/yterns  of  the 
Upper  Silurian,  and  arc  hv  far  the  earliest  organic  remams  known.  A  monograph 
on  the  fossil  Medusae  or 'jelly  ttshes,  also  by  VValcoil.  sliows  that  m  spiic  ot  ihc 
delicate  structure  of  these  animals,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  fossils  are  found, 
but  all  those  found  in  the  Tnited  States  belong  to  the  Cambrian.  C.  R.  Lastmans 
work  on  the  Devonian  lishcs  of  iowa.  shows  the  presence  ot  a  highly  interesting 
assemblage  of  forms,  including  several  new  genera,  and  by  their  occurrence  bringing 
forth  some  interesting  relatuMi^  of  palaeozoic  problems.  A  study  of  the  iJcvoniaa 
fauna  at  Naples,  N.  V.,  shows  that  its  characters  bring  it  mto  dose  relatoonship  wiUi 
certain  faunas  of  the  same  age  in  Devon.  ICng..  Belgium,  the  Rhine  and  Hart*  dis- 
tricts in  Germany,  and  the  eastern  and  western  slope  of  the  Urals. 

Foreign.— Dzta  collected  by  the  Jacfcson-Harmsworth  expedition 
Land  -I-i.w  the  presence  of  deposit'^  of  '.he  Jurassic  ai^e,  whose  interest  hcs  in  the  tact 
tliat  in  the  same  beds  are  found  ammonite  and  plant  remains,  showing  that  in  Jurasnc 
times  a  shore  line  existed  in  that  regten.   Vast  flows  of  basaltic  lava  subsequenUj 
covered  up  the  soft  Jura^-ic  sediments  and  thereby  protected  them  from  erosion. 

QEOBGIIA,  a  southern  State  of  the  United  States  with  an  area  of  59.475  SQ- 
Capital.  Atlanta.  .   ^        k  iiu. 

MiticnilPi:x.— The  Rrcat  impetus  that  was  given  t.^  i;o],l-iinnin£r  in  ^^^T^^AT 
incorporation  of  the  British-Georgia  Gold  Mining  Company,  capitalized  at 
was  seriously  checked  in  October.  1S97.  by  the  sudden  return  to  Lngland  ot  i""^  [^'''■ 
dent  manager  and  the  closing  of  the  company's  offices  at  Gainesville,  aukh 
consolation,  however,  was  derived  from  the  report  of  P.  L.  Noble,  an  expencncea 
Denvi  r  miner,  in  lannarv,  wliich  iironounccd  the  gold  fields  nf  Ccorgia  noi 

only  exceedingly  rich  but  practically  inexhaustible.  Mr.  NuMe  stated  that  the  min- 
eral belt  runs  diagonally  across  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  N  r  h  (  uohna.  Reanti) 
careful  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  Georgia  Geological  .Survey  and  D>  -Mr- 
Becker  of  the  United  States  Survey,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  ot  geologist.-- tnai 
there  was  no  great  gold-bearing  reef  or  vein  as  in  the  case  of  Mother  l.i  dc  ' 
fomia.  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  the  only  States  in  the  country  now^  pro-  u.in, 
bauxite,  the  raw  material  for  aluminum,  and  in  both  States  the  industry  is  ^^'^'■j'r 
ing  rapid  development.  The  vield  in  both  States  in  1896  was  1R.364  long  tons  anO  m 
1897.  20,590.  Alabama  leads  Georgia  by  about  4.000  tons,  but  Georgia  has  more  wan 
doubled  her  yield  in  three  years,  while  Alabama's  has- fallen  off.  , 
i4gric«//«rr.— Official  reports  in  i8q8  indicated  a  general  betterment  in  agncuuura 
interests.  'I  he  State  held  third  rank  as  a  cotton  producer,  with  a  crop  ot  i.350.7O' 
bales,  valued  at  $18,272,680.  Other  leading  crops  and  values  were,  corn,  20o«>W 
bushels,  value.  $12,761,591 ;  wheat,  2.607.360.  $2,555,215;  oats,  7.190.449;  53'454-^'l~: 
tatoes.  305.154.  $228,860;  rye.  133.096.  $130,434;  and  hay,  199.222  tons.  $-2  340»ff7;°2^ 
value.  $21,471,260.    While  cotton  and  corn  continued  to  be  the  ,  ij^j'!' 

much  more  attention  than  formerly  was  being  paid  to  the  side  branches  of  »*""™J' 
especially  in  the  line  of  products  needed  for  home  consumption  l''^^Y^'^*^'',::,o. 
prised,  horses,  110.266;  mules,  158,594;  milch  cows.  297.324;  Other  cattle,  4-230"'' 
sheep,  327.584;  and  swine.  2,093.987— total  head.  3.410.773-  ,  ,    c.  f«  hAA  a 

MaHufacfures.—ln  February  1898.  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  btatc  nciu 
convention  in  Atlanta  and  organized  a  permanent  association  to  prom^  ^tKiviat. 
industrial  advancement.   It  was  decided  to  seek  a  constfttitional  afnaKhneot  givmj 
to  cities  and  towns  the  right  to  exempt  manufacturing  enterprises  froin 
taxation  by  popular  vote.   There  were  77  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  in  the  State,  wn 
m  I89^8  bought  285.219  bales  of  cotton  for  their  own  consumption,  and  several  oin« 
were  under  construction  or  projected.    The  mill  purchases  of  cotton  were  '?  Yr 
cent,  larger  than  in  the  previous  year.    From  1890  till  1898  the  number  pt  sp«n«|J' 
increased  from  4^9.4^  to  765,142.   A  scheme  of  much  promise  was  "^^^'"P'^^j^oo 
in  the  year,  involving  the  creation  of  a  high  water  power  for  electncal  transroiMi 
by  means  of  three  dams  in  the  Oiattahoochie  river,  within  a  distance  Of  51xk»" 
miles. 

Commf-rce.— During  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1808,  the  imports  of 
disc  at  the  ports  of  Brunswick,  St.  Mary's,  and  Savannah  aggregated  >n;  iii'^^r^ 
264,  and  the  exports,  $39,577,014,  an  increase  in  total  trade  in  a  year  01 
The  share  of  Savannah  was,  imports,  $391,634;  exports.  $28,938,166.        .     ^  ^ 

/?ai7roarfj.~The  assessed  valuation  of  railroad  property  in  the  State  m 
$43,036,457.   Governor  Atkinson  has  urged  on  the  legislature  an  enlargement  01  jj^ 
powers  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  suggesting  among  other  things  j|J 
Commission  be  given  authority  over  street  railroads  and  telephone  companic?,  i 
have  control  of  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads,  that  it  have  spe 
methods  of  enforcing  its  orders  to  compel  railroads  to  accord  immediate!)  w 
public  rights  which  are  dtte,  and  that  it  have  power  to  regulate  freighting 
prevent  discriminations. 
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Education. — At  the  close  of  the  school-year  1896-7  there  were  715.300  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  Stau,  "i  uhoui  44<),i7i  wore  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and 
246.683  were  in  daily  attendance.  The  [>crcenLage  of  enrollmciu  by  races  was,  white, 
58.6*;  colored  50-33-  PaWic  school  property  was  valued  ai  $2,7^5.369,  and  the  cx- 
Iicniliturc>  were  $1,765,972.  including  $1,534,020  for  teacht t>'  -al.ir!c^.  There  were 
100  public  high  schooh  with  217  teachers  and  4,052  pupiK.  and  85  private  secondary 
schools  with  245  teachers  and  4,174  |)upils;  2  public  and  6  private  normal  scIicmjIs; 
II  odlegesaod  universities,  co-educational  and  for  men  only;  12  colleges  and  semi- 
naries exdusively  for  women ;  and  a  theological,  3  law,  and  4  medical  schools.  The 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Afechanical  Arts  at  Athens,  endowed  by  Congress, 
received  from  the  Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  i8<)8.  in  the  last 
year  there  were  357  peritKliials,  of  which  28  were  dailies,  273  weeklies,  and  43 
monthlies.  Two  schools  modelled  after  Booker  Washington's  school  at  Tuskegee» 
Ala.,  have  been  established  in  Georgia.  One  is  the  Port  Valley  Industrial  School  and 
is  in  a  flourishing  cnndiiion.  It  has  an  attendance  of  nearly  500  students,  a  full  corps 
of  teachers,  comfortable  buildings  and  a  very  fair  mechanical  equipment.  It  is  open 
to  colored  students  of  both  sexes.  The  boys  are  trained  to  be  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
blacksmiths,  plasterers,  etc.,  and  receive  instruction  in  scientific  fanning.  The  girls 
learn  dress-making,  cooking,  fancy  needle- work,  telegraphy,  stennf^raphy,  millinery, 
typewriting,  etc.  There  is  a  State  grant  of  Si.5(X)  a  year  and  the  negrot-  h.avc  prom- 
ised to  raise  $3,000  more  this  year.  The  county  also  makes  an  annual  appropriation 
fat  the  school.  A  similar  school  has  been  opened  at  Greensboro  with  every  prospect 
of  success. 

Bo)iA'^.— On  October  31,  1898.  there  were  2(j  national  banks  in  operation  and  15 
in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregatt-d  $3,916,000;  circulation,  $1,311,341  ;  de- 
posits $7,418,245;  and  reserve  $12,152,150.  The  State  banks,  iMay  5,  1898,  numbered 
119,  and  had  capital  $9,146,843;  deposits  $17,530,380;  and  resources  $33,792,829. 
The  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  Macon.  Savannah,  and  .'\tlanta, 
in  the  year  ending  Scpteuibcr  30.  1898.  amounted  to  $223,950,348,  an  increase  of 
$4,997,224  in  a  year.  At  the  close  of  1897  the  kgi^Kiture  provided  for  the  appointment 
oi  a  State  Bank  Commission  and  also  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  State  banks  to 
issue  circulatine  notes  and  empowering  the  Governor  to  take  legal  action  to  prevent 
the  collection  of  taxes  from  these  banks  under  Federal  laws. 

fi«a»!{Vi.— The  recognized  bonded  debt,  October  i.  1898,  was  $8,039,000,  besides  a 
floating  debt  of  $9(^303— total  $8,139,302 ;  contingent  liabilities,  $464,000;  total  assessed 
valuations  $409.357,449 ;  State  tax  rate  $6.21  per  $1,000 

ropulation.--k%  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  j  nlation  on  June  30.  1898, 
was  about_ 2,235.000.    The  local  estimate  for  Savannah  was  65.000. 

Legislation. — An  act  was  passed  giving  authority  to  State  banks  to  issue  their  obli- 
gations payable  in  silver  bullion. said  obhgations  not  to  be  similar  in  appearance  to  na- 
tional  bank  notes  or  Federal  currency,  and  not  to  hi-  issued  to  an  amount  greater  than 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  fully  paid  up,  unimpaired  capital  stock  of  the  bank  issuing  the 
lame.  Private  bankers  are  made  subject  to  exaniin,iti<in hy the  State  Bank  Examiners, 
and  arc  required  to  make  reports  such  as  arc  now  required  of  incorporated  banks. 
They  must  also  have  the  words  "Not  incorporated"  stamped  upon  their  stationery, 
letterheads,  and  iir.clopcs.  The  franchi'-cs  of  i\n  insolvent  rnrtinration  arc  -1  in-d 
**  a^sct-.  which  may  be  sold,  under  the  order  of  the  court,  through  a  receiver  or 
othcrwiH'.  -Ml  liuilding  and  loan  associations  incorporated  under  thelaw=of  the  St.i  e 
must  deposit  with  one  of  the  legally  authorized  State  depositories, or  tru.st  companies. 
7S  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  all  mortgages  or  other  securities  received  by  them  in 
toe  usual  course  of  business.  Regulations  arc  made  for  mutual  insurance  companies 
fonned  to  insure  against  loss  or  damage  arising  from  burglary,  robbery,  or  attempt 
thereat,  and  to  insure  against  the  loss  of  money  or  secnrtties  in  course  of  transporta- 
uon  by  registered  niail.  All  life  insurance  companies  doing  business  on  the  assess- 
pwnt  plan  must  print  on  even,'  policy  or  benefit  certificate  the  words.  "This  contract 
IS  issued  upon  the  assessment  plan;"  and  al^o  the  words  "Assessnunt  plan"  upon 
*ycry  application,  circular  card,  advertisement,  and  other  printed  document.  Compa- 
res organized  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electricity  for  lighting  towns  or  cities,  or 
lOr supplying  motive  power  to  railroads  or  street  car  lines,  or  supplying  liKh*.  !  •  ^.t.  or 
P'^wer  to  the  public .  receive  the  right  to  purchase.  lease,  or  condemn  right-  of  way 

r  other  casements  necessary  for  such  purposes,  upon  the  lands  of  others,  upon  first 
paying  just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  said  lands.   It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to 

njiire  or  de  troy  the  wires,  meters,  or  Other  apparatus  of  electrical  companies,  or  to 
•■■•metrical  current  from  the  wire-;,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  company, 
f":*      '''cctricity  manufactured  or  distributed  by  such  company. 

the       '^-'"^         Treatment  of  ComjiV/j.— A  Uw  came  into  opergtioo  anMndtng 

^ireatment  of  convicts.   Under  the  old  law  governing  misdemeanant  convkts^  ui 

Tj7,S?"*w*«»ntiiorized  leases  fostered  abuses  and  sometimes  cruelty,  but  tfee  new 
puts  ao  end  to  this.  The  complete  management  and  control  of  the  Sute  ooovictt 
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is  intrusted  to  a  Police  G>nimission  of  three  members.  Able-bodied  male  convicts 
are  still  to  be  hired  out ;  all  others  are  to  be  kept  in  prisons  and  stockades  and  oo 
farms  to  be  procured  and  directly  controlled  by  the  Commission.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem Georgia  received  $25,000  a  year  for  her  convicts  and  it  i>  expected  that  this  new 
law  will  raise  this  to  $75,000  or  $100,000.  There  are  about  two  thousand  convicts  all 
told.  Tlie  new  commissioners  arc  doing  their  work  m.  wi  ll  that  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  no  future  charges  of  cruelty.  The  cunvici-laborers  are  under  the  care 
of  guards  appointed  by  the  commissioners.  The  commission  also  constitutes  a  boarJ 
of  pardon^  tiiat  mnst  investigate  all  applications  for  executive  clemency  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  as  to  granting  the  same. 

The  Lihrorx  Commission.— A  State  Library  Comnussion  of  five  members  was  also 
appointed.  It  must  give  advice  and  counsel  to  all  libraries  in  the  State,  and  to  all 
communities  that  purpose  establishing  them,  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  and 
administering  such  libraries,  selecting  books,  cataloguing,  and  other  details  of  library 
management.  The  Commission  must  make  biennial  reports  to  the  Governor.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  is  to  receive  any  pay  or  travelling  expenses,  nor  is  the 
State  to  pay  any  expense  incurred  l>y  the  Ci>niini-^ion  for  services  or  travelling. 

Admission  to  the  liar. — Oral  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  ceased  on  Aug. 
i;  in  future  all  candidates  must  undergo  a  written  examination  prepared  by  iiie 
Supreme  Court,  which  shall  also  fix  the  dates  in  each  year  when  the  e.xaminations 
arc  to  be  held.  The  examinations  are  to  be  supervised  by  the  judges  of  the  bupcnor 
Courts  under  rules  adapted  bv  the  Supreme  Court,  and  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  shall  pass  upon  the  merits  of  said  examinations  and  upon  tlie 
admission  of  the  candidates.  The  latter  are  to  sign  the  examinations  by  number,, 
so  that  the  natno  of  eadi  candidate  may  not  be  known  until  after  his  admission 
rejection.  This  act  does  not  apply  to  graduates  of  duly  authorized  law  schods,  nOT  W 
thiose  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  other  States  wnicn  Vf 
comitv  admit  U>  practice  the  duly  licensed  lawyers  of  this  State. 

La:.'  KilaUitg  to  Land  TitUs  — An  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  »f*W  " w  settim 
and  others  possessed  of  defective  title.  In  actions  for  recovery  of  lands  bom  nae 
held  under  adverse  claim  of  title,  in  case  title  is  found  to  be  in  the  plainutt,  tnc 
defendant  is  permitted  to  set  off  the  value  of  the  permanent  improvements  MW  not 
placed  thereon  and  to  recover  a  verdict  therefor  in  excess  of  the  mesne  profits.  _ 

Thr  Tax  on  Slate  Bank  iVo/«.— Georgia  has  also  devised  a  plan  to  test  again  tne 
constitutionality  of  the  national  10  per  cent,  tax  on  State  bank  notes.   A  commission 
has  been  cstabli'^hcd  with  power  to  issue  circulatinp  tintcs  to  any  *° 
tempt  is  made  to  levy  the  ten  per  cent,  tax,  the  .'\ttorney-General  is  required  to  cany 
the  ca^e  to  the  I'.  S.  Supreme  Court.  p  , 

The  Boundary  Qiu'j/iojf.— Much  excitement  was  manifested  regarding  the  'jeorg  a 
Boundary  Question.  The  Attorney  of  the  State  Mr.  Wtmbish  filed  his  report  wi  n 
Covernor  Candler  on  Cecrpia's  i-laim  to  moo  s(|i'arc  mile:  of  territory  O'lng  'n 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and  therefore  Chattanooga  ( q.  v.).  according  to  tni» 
claim,  belongs  to  Georgia.  ,    n  »  h 

Shahcr  Colonics.— Thv  Shakers,  who  have  large  colonies  throughout  the  Uniteo 
States,  purcha'^ed  .Mtama  and  Hopeton  plantations  in  Glynn  county  after  tweiw 
months  of  investigation  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  thought  to  he  the  !><^g'""'"f Jj 
a  movement  whereby  the  entire  Shaker  colony  will  concentrate  in  Georgia.  Anotner 
purchase  of  51.000  acres  in  Charlton.  Pierce,  and  Ware  counties  was  made. 

Rrpyrsnitatvrrs  cniJ  Statr  0/??c.r.c.— Georgia's  eleven  representatives  to  ^-O'y^* 
are;  Rufus  E.  Lester,  from  Savannah,  James  M.  Griggs,  from  Dawson,  V..  D. 
Lewis,  from  Montezuma.  W.  C.  Adamson.  from  Carrollton.  L.  F  Livingston,  rom 
Kings.  C.  L.  Bartlett.  from  Macon.  J.  W.  Maddox,  from  Rome,  W.  M.  Howard  trom 
Lexington.  F.  C.  Tate,  from  Jasper,  W.  H.  Fleming,  from  Augu^^ta,  and  VViu  ani 
G.  Brantlev.  from  Brunswick.  Augustus  O.  Bacon  (Dem.).  from  Macon, 
andcr  S.  Clay,  from  Marietta  (Dem.).  are  the  Senators.  The  officials  arc:  '"^'l;;"  ' 
Candler.  Governor:  Philip  Conk,  Secretary;  W.  I.  Spccr,  Trea-^urer:  W.  A.  ^^Li^'^- 
Comptrolbr;  P.  G.  Rovd.  Adjutant-General:  T.  M.  Terrell,  Attorney-General;  uij- 
Glenn,  Snin  rintendent  of  Education;  and  O.  B.  Stevens,  Commissioner  ot  aRhc  , 
ture.  All  are  Democrats.  Chief  Justice.  Thomas  J.  Simmons;  Associates,  bamuci 
Lampkin.  Henry  T.  Lewis.  Andrew  J.  Cobb.  William  A.  Little  and  William  H.  s". 
and  Clerk.  Z.  D.  Harrison.  There  are  213  Democrats,  i  Republican,  and  5  ropuiia» 
in  the  State  legislature. 

OEBMAN  ABOBJBOLOOIOAL  IVSnTOTB.  See  AscBiBOCjOGY  (paragraph 
Greece). 

OEB.MAK  EVANQELICAL  SYNOD  OF  NOBTH  AMERICA.  In  1898  this  re- 
ligious sect  devoted  Its  attention  to  strengthening  and  developing  its  existing  congre- 
gations and  institutions  rather  than  extending  its  branches.  The  General  ^O'V^^^j 
met  at  Quincy,  111.,  in  September,  and  selected  Dr.  Paul  L.  Menzel  of  RicWOOp". 
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\'a .  to  represent  the  Evangelical  Synod  at  the  dedication  of  the  Evangelical  Church 

in  Jerujaicm,  Oct.  31.  iS*;8;  the  constitution  was  partially  resolved  ;  a  board  for  home 
ini$3ion>  was  established;  the  publication  of  a  hymn-book  in  the  Englibh  language 
was  authorized;  and  resolutions  were  passed  regarding  the  cnlargenKnt  of  it^  pub- 
lishing-house, and  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  its  theological  scminar>-, 
Eden  College.  July  4.  1900.  The  year's  record  shows  872  ministers,  1,130  clmrdics, 
and  109,234  members. 

QEBMAN  LITESATUBB.  History.— It  we  accept  the  numerous  biographies 
and  memoirs  which  have  historic  interest  there  were  comparatively  few  volumes 

of  history  published  in  the  year  i8<>8  which  pos-icss  any  great  importance.  A  curi<;ius 
work,  of  unusual  erudition,  and  one  which  belongs  quite  as  much  to  the  department 
of  philosophy  as  of  history^  is  Prof.  P  liarth's  Die  Philosophic  dcr  Gcschichte  ais 
Sociologie.  The  author's  aim  is  to  show  that  the  evolution  and  the  various  plia-^i  ^  of 
society  are  the  true  objects  of  history-  Two  important  works  that  bear  up  )n  the 
hi-^tor)'  of  mediaeval  Rome  are  Gt  sclnchtc  Ronis  uitd  dcr  Pdf^stc  int  Mittclaltcr,  by 
Prof.  Hartmann  Grisar  of  Insbriick,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just  aopeared; 
and  Prof  Otto  Sceck's  Geschichte  dcs  Untergang's  dcr  antiken  Writ,  w  hidi  has  been 
in  the  course  of  publication  since  1897.  Prof.  Secck  claims  that  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  usually  somewhat  disparagingly  treated  by  historians,  really  did  deserve  the 
epithtt  "Great'  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Christians.  Other  volumes  dealing  with 
Mediaeval  history  are  H.  Frankfurth's  Grcgorius  dc  yf i^ntcloiigo.  descril)e<l  as  "a 
contribution  to  the  historv  of  Upper  Italy  in  the  year>  IJJ8-69:"  Papst  Silvesters  II. 
E«»Shss  auf  die  Politik  Kaiser  Ottos  III,  by  C.  Lux ;  and  Zur  Gcschichte  Polcns  im 
MilUlalter,  by  Max  Gumplowicz.  Worthy  of  mention  also  are  R.  AVemer's  BUdcr 
ms  dcr  Piutseiien  Seekricgsgcschiilite  Z  :>ii  Geriimiiieus  his  Kaiser  ll'iltiehit  II:  the 
second  part  of  H.  Fricdjung's  Der  Kampf  um  die  Vorherrschaft  in  Deutschhmd, 
'te>-6<5.and  the  initial  volume  of  H.  Kraemer's  Lh^s  XIX  fahrhundfrt  im  Wort  uud 
Bud:  Politischc  und  Kalturgcschiehte.  A  work  of  uncommon  interest,  for  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  is  Pariser  Ged'enkbidttcr,  consisting  of  the  diary 
oi  Wilhdm  Cahn.  who  as  attache  0/  the  Swi<s  embassy,  was  in  Paris  throughout  the 
war,  the  siege  and  the  succeeding  days  of  the  Commune.  A  curious  volume  is  the 
"Jnbilec-cdition  for  the  German  People,"  of  Hans  Blum's  Dii  Deutsche  Rezolufion 
von  1848-49.  containing  a  large  collection  of  contemporary  caricatures,  pamphlets, 
and  manifestoes. 

Biogrjp)\y.—'Thi'  year  1898  has  a  two-fold  hi'^torical  interest,  as  the  jubilee  year  of 
the  Revolution  of  i8d8,  and  as  the  year  of  the  death  of  Prince  Bismarck;  and  each  of 
these  circumstances  has  called  forth  a  number  of  memoirs  and  biographies  of  con- 
aderable  historical  importance.  To  the  former  crttt'c:r>ry  bolonp  tw>  w^rks  wliiili 
frcat  the  events  of  that  troubled  period  from  diaineirically  oppo-ilc  standpoints; 
Eriniuyuiigeti  cities  Achluitdz  ierrigers,  by  Stephan  Born,  a  companion  of  Mngel  and 
of  Marx,  and  one  of  tlie  tirst  champions  of  the  German  socialists;  gnd  Aus  Sleincin 
Ltben,  by  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  known  not  only  as  Adjutant-Gcn- 
wu  of  Emperor  William  I,  and  comm.-uKlcr  of  the  .Artillery  during  the  sicpe  of 
P>ns.  but  also  as  author  of  Militorische  Briefe  and  numerous  other  technical  works 
l^n  the  art  of  war.  Of  the  great  mass  of  Bismarck  literature  which  has  appeared 
QuriiiR  the  last  few  years,  the  first  place  must  necessarily  be  conceded  to  Bismarck's 
^^n  ^jcdankcn  uud  ErinneruHgen,  published  simultaneously  in  German,  French  and 
nil  If  '"'^^''^"^■'y  '^^'^  interest,  however,  arc  the  recent  Bismarck  Memoirs  by 

Or.  Morit-;  Busch,  although  tlic^c  belong  to  the  domain  of  politics  ratlur  than  of 
literature.  (See  article  BisM  \i^(  k.)  The  three  principal  biographers  of  Bismarck, 
however  are  Ludwig  Hahn.  Heinrich  von  Poschinger  and  Horst  Kohl,  author  of  the 
n-  ^  Leipzig,  1892).  and  since  1894.  of  an  annual  Bismarck  Jahr- 

I  1^'^'".^''^'^'^  Politischeu  Redeu,  edited  by  Knhl  in  twelve  voluiTies,  have  re- 
^^tiy  been  issued  in  a  popular  edition,  in  the  well-known  L'niversal-Bihliotluk.  In 
iddilion  to  publishing  Bismarck's  correspondence.  Von  Poschinger  is  author  of  such 
T^l^^^  works  as /^iir**  fiwMiarf A-  uud  die  Parlamentarier,  (Brcslau.  i8w-q6),  and 
[^"^marcysAnspraehen;  1848-94,  (Stuttgart.  1804).  besides  a  series  of  TwA^r- 
and  an  annual  Bismarck-Porffeuillc.  Works  belonging  to  the  last  months  of 
fIt  */r       ^l^^^'  eighth  volumes  of  Johannes  Pcnzier's  vast  work 

•  .5.  yiwjuirf^r  nach  seiner  Entlassung;  a  .supplemental  volume  by  Blum,  bringing 
DfVfr^T" 7- "'T*^*  ^^'"^  down  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  Horst  Kohl's 

workt  "  1  '  aus  dem  Lehen  des  Fitrsten  Bismarcks.  Among  other  important 
fciMiLI- ^''"^  !°  Bismarck  it  was  announced  that  the  following  would  be  ready  for 
PTOKation  early  in  1899:  Von  Poschinger's  Ntue  Tischges[>rache  und  Inter- 
aus/u./'L''^'^  P''^"'»>"fs.  by  Ludwig  Bamberger:  Bismarck's  Humor,  Heitcres 
BUmnlrk  -  J   •U"'  ^irken  des  Altrcichskauzlers.  bv  .Alfred  Gottw.ild;  and  lastly 

irom  Fr  "I  r  ^""^"'w-  a  collection  bv  R.  Walther.  of  upward  of  230  caricatures 
dliiittp!i"*^  u"^  R'l-^'-i'i",  Italian.  .Nnurican  .md  German  sources.  \'on  Pos- 
gJJJJJ^  published  last  year  a  life  of  Kaiser  Friedrich;  in  nemr  Quellenmdssinger 
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GEBMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA  is  a  German  protectorate  on  the  African 
coast  between  Portuguese  Angola  on  the  north  and  Cape  Colony  on  the  south.  Ihe 
estimated  area  is  3-^2.450  souare  miles  and  the  population  about  200.000  ui  whom 
2  628in  1897  were  whitS:   The  British  possessions  of  Cape  Colony  and  South  Afrxa 
shut  it  off  from  the  interior  but  a  narrow  >trip  extetuls  along  the  southern  bouiidg 
of  Angola  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Chobe  and  Zanibe.i  rivers.   Its  coast  streWw 
for  "30  miles  from  the  Cunene  river  to  Orange  river,  but  is  broken  for  a  short  d..- 
tancfl.N   \\Jli-.!i  bay  winch  Wl^n^,  to  Great  Britain     Its  climate  .and  ph)>|ca^ 
fcatnres'are  snb-tropical.  although  two-thirds  of  the  land  lie  m  the  tropic  ?onc-  J* 
timp^'-'ture  is  moderate  except  in  a  few  parts  c.f  the  colony  and  the  air  ol  t    f  J 
upland  pbi.n^  i^  singularly  dry  and  bracing.   The  days  are  hot  but  during  the  uight 
frost  frequently  occurs.    The  rainy  season  occurs  in  December  f^^  fa°uar>  The 
streams  are  nearly  dry  in  Mu.uiu  r  I  n-  iIk  iv  are  said  to  be  good  facditic.  tor  nnga^ 
UoS^Most  of  the  niive  inhabitant,  belong  to  the  Hottentot.  Bantu  and  Damm 
races.   The  principal  settlements  arc  Windhoek.  Gobabis.  Otjwnbmque  G.bcon  etc. 
Waifi^ch  bav^  l.eloliginB  to  C'.reat  Britain.  i>  by  far  tbc  n-.t  harbor  o^he  coasOm 
the  Germans  pos>ess  Sandwich  harbor,  Ludcntz  bay  and  the  new  harbor 
Irlund  which  is  connected  by  railway  with  Windhoek.    The  scat  of  gove  nmen 
Crt at  Windhoek  in  the  interior  about  180  miles  east  of  Walhsch  bay.    In  -^P'^^ 
natural  advantages  the  agriculture  of  the  colony  has  not  been        <>P«^ •  *^ J J^^JS 
not  having  advanced  beyond  the  pastoral  stage,   Large  numbers  o/^^^^f ^^^^^J^f^ 
goats  are  raised,  especiaUy  in  Damaraland.   Gold,  copper,  and  ol^efJ2'°«"2^ 
been  found.    The  government  is  a  protectorate  under  an  raipenal  commis- 

***The  history  of  the  colony  aiTnra>  a  good  illustration  of  the  slowness  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  appreciate  the  value  of  African  possessions.  It  was  purchased  "  i»»3  J> 
Herr  von  Liidcritz  and  in  tlie  following  year  placed  under  impenaJ  Pfo^^^'^^f^  "i"; 
unattractive  aspect  of  the  coast  with  its  shifting  sand  dunes  !^P,'^f,\^'?"  X 

the  land  was  Worthless.    Access  to  the  interior  cotild  be  had  .^^•'^^^/\^^"^Vmlcri5 
British  possessed  the  only  good  harbor  of  Walfisch  bay.    In  spiic  01  all 
believed  that  the  interior  Contained  valuable  landi  and  that  an  export  trade  nu^ii  t 
developed  in  ivorv,  ostrich  fcatlu  r  .,  Run  -,  ^kiiis  and  horn  ^.  for  it  W^/^PJ^w 
these  products  had  been  obtained  from  this  region  m  previmis  years.   "«  ™ 
ever,  before  he  had  a  chance  of  verifying  In.  surmises.   The  ^'7'"''\f?\,'L'^""''J^^ 
doubtful  of  the  value  of  these  lands,  hesitated  to  purchase  them  Vj'^l' " 

accepted  the  offer  of  a  syn.licate  formed  in  1885.  This  syndicate  ^o 
ince  badly  and  it  is  said  that  as  late  as  iSoo  Count  Capnvi  was  7,3^>*  ^/^"'^ .  \be 
Great  Britain.  But  gradually  the  public  opinion  was  interested  in  the  colon  an  1 1« 
belief  in  its  value  gained  ground.  In  the  meanwhile,  however  the  govcrnmcm  h^o 
made  concessions  to  English  companies  to  the  disadvantage  ot  the  bcrmans.  "» 
the  last  few  years  the  colony  has  progres.cd.  Its  governor,  ^^',^^'^r,,V  TTrnVs  are 
tried  to  promote  immigration  as  well  as  to  stimulate  domestic  trade  1  'J^ 
not  carefully  tilled  but  arc  rather  of  the  nauiro  of  ranches.  The  great  ojj^'^'^, 
economic  progress  has  been  the  rinderpest  which,  however,  seems  ,°  ,,^„ttc 

trol.   The  development  of  the  colony  is  said  to  be  hindered  by  the  ^"reaucnii 
spirit  of  the  government.    A  German  writer  in  1898  ^F.  Bley,    ormcriv  K 
ernor  of  German  East  Africa)  complained  of  the  policy  of  excluding  tiie  tiwr 
the  country.    He  considers  these  people  the  most  desirable  of  'f^""^"-  [."i'lv  in 
"industrious,  temperate,  tough  in  body,  and  above  all  cxpenenccd  particuia 
just  those  things  which  pertain  to  South  African  farming  and  cattle 
says,  -'The  .truggle  between  the  Dtuch  and  EnpHsh  in  South  Africa  woui^^  ^ 
ceierated  to  an  end  if  a  power  like  Germany  afforded  ooen  aid  to 
present  the  Boers  wish  to  become  neither  German  nor  English  l^t  they  ^[ .  ^j,^,, 
to  resist  subjection  in  the  loner  run  of  time;  and  as  natural  affinity  ^JJ"^" 
ultimately  to  the  lap  of  (iorsnanv.  the  better  it  will  he  for  the  gtoDC 
in  rad  and  prosperous  thev  have  become.    The  government  oupht  to  '^*^^| 
unturned  to  encourage  its  subjects  to  try  to  extend  and  appreciate  the  P^""'  „ 
and  opinions  of  thelBoers.  The  futare  of  the  white  race  In  Africa  ^epeiKi  i^^^ 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  muln  il  nnderstandinp  between  the  two  "eutonic    ■  ^^.^ 
of  it  can  be  developed.   The  German  government  may  be  brought  to  P^''^V  j 
and  to  let  minor  political  consideration  drop  into  abeyance  in  order  to  ^^j^^  ^j^j^ 
policy  in  accordance  with  the  one  pront  question  at  stake.    But  at  P'^^^^^-^  Gita* 
appears  to  be  to  seek  colonial  aggrandizement  per  sc:  it  is  even  ^"la""R^^,^j^^g 
Britain  in  encouraging  colonial  commerce,  all  of  which  is  a  great  step  tn  ^ 
beyond  its  former  indifference  to  matters  colonial.  The  final  comprehensn  t    -  .^.^^ 
the  subject  of  African  colonization,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  ot  tne  k 
future  is  still  wanting.    .At  least  no  evidences  of  sudi  grasp  of  the  suojeci  arc 
as  yet  to  men  working  in  Africa." 
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2.  1895,  of  52,279.915.  *  "t»«e  i^rrauie;,  with  a  populaUon  on  December 

U         Natural  Froducts.-G^rmany  I,a.  great  .nineral  resources   esoeciallv  in  P 

t       where  the  larger  part  ot  her  mineral  wealth  is  nrodure^il    T^l  "P**^'* "y.  »"  Prussia. 

^.      l.gmte.  iron  ore.  zinc  pre.  potassic  salt,  Sck  salt^TeaS  ofe  coSper"ore''i?  Th'^' 

laUe  products  are  also  various  and  al<uiirJain     \U  t\L  '  ^«««- 

-  touhrely  cJtivtled  and  besides  thie.  heap  an   riax  madde/  wi^^  ^^f' 

hops  and  a  variety  of  vcgetaijies  and  fruits  ar..  ratoU     a     '  ^-     '  saRion.  tobaic.j, 

-  1896-97,  the  chief  cereal  ?rops  4?rrye  oL  wheA  ln/h?7**'"^  }^'' 

•  products,  potatoes,  hay.  bert  root  iSd'wiS'  were  th    n  '"'^ 

acreage  under  the  irinciWUror^thH^^^^^^  unporunt.   As  to  the 

:      1^  and  aext  came  hay.  oat.  l.otatc>e.  X4  andtariey  '^^^^S* 
rnconragf  agriculture  in  all  the  states  "wl*  W 

^'      ^-Xtt^t;;S;";jS;^^ytJi;^^^^^^  arts.  espe^iaUy 

.      meat  ,and  direction  afT^cd  brthc  l„  perial  "  d  S^^^^^^^^^  ^  pcourage- 

-  cWef  industries  niav  be  nK.uionccl  the  nminir  of  r,^  If **''*™?*"**-  ^"^^ 
.ron.  steel  billets,  machinery   'ecd  oils  7^^^^^  Pi« 
duotries  Tlie  consumDtion  of  coal  ivh.Vh  ;  *'"^  woollen  in- 

•  of  manufactures.  hT^dl  /  adlanc^     and  flZ'uT  '""^'^  <=°"^i^ion 

•  erased,  it  has  not  been^ffickinfor  the  Vfeat  ncrlft  has  in- 
ports  a  considerable  quanti^of  coaTfrom^Ih^LT  1 '  •  Germany  ini- 
nian  inc!„stries  published  &  isS  draw?  ift^L,^.  ^Vu^"^  ^^"^  condition  of  Gor- 

one  of  the  leading  coiintries^fTb.  xcnrM  "'V^"",^"^  steel  manufactures  Germany 
aafk  at  the  iK.afi  r&^n  ^cl  natic^ts^  <>*  beet  root  sugar  il 

thc^-lil'of  ^i;'^./,^^^^  ^898.  no  official  n^ure.  were  available  at 

freight  traffic  tocrersed  h^vi^^  >^  atcmcnts  are  of  interest:   The  rai^wjj 

«W0Ot<J^faT&    In  p;u^^^  151.poo.ooo  tons  in  1890  to  2TS 

90.O00  marks.  There  was  J  ^tate  rai  ways  yielded  an  increase  o?abn,n  .0  - 
5«ited  atnounting  to  ,  5^  n^lrl?l?n  "^"tf*:  ^898.  the  loans 

The  centralizatkS  of  iidSSi'^,  I?  compared  ^u^h  695.000.000  marks  in  iSoa 
J«trial  conceSS^ere  t?ans  o^^^^^^^  ^^''"^h  smallT 

4*  shares  i«tied  inTsS    A  w^s  ^^00^1^^^  .Ilustrated  by  the  great  value  of 

Ccnnany  had  vastly  mcrP-,<Prl  T^ff  4  S?'  number  of  large  retail  stores  in 
onthose  inthe  Un  ted  Sute^iHTn  h^^^  establishments  seem  to  i.u.  l.u.  modelled 
P-^sition  there  as  here  In  wm?  nf  fb?  r  aroused  something  of  the  -a.ne  kn„J  of  opn 
"fled  against  these  d^partS  t  T""'  '^'^  i«v"n,nents  have  discri^ 

•WW  stores  whoTe  annm  ^.u-  1       1  '       "?stonce  m  Dresden,  where  a  local  law 

to  upon  these  large  es^abi  rriem  ^""^  ^o.vernnunt  imposing  a  .pecii 

„  Commfrf^--Th?Drii,d^^^^  fV'''  Germany  as  -t'irr«/,a«;m 

»?l^the  total  expom  of  suJr.^  f^^^^^  ^^^^^^  "WChinerv.  etc.  In 

Jfi6,776.42S  P0imJroT4ilh*«ariJ^M[^yf"''  extraordinarV  figttre  of 

countries  to  which  GcrmTnv^vn?r;?M    ^'^'^         ^"  England.   In  iS./.  the  leaditig 
f^^Mt  Britain.  AtStria  H?,nl  exported  goods  were,  m  the  order  of  their  importance 
friand.  Frrc;  arnMi;"-"^^^^^^  n'l  ^"'^^"'^  ^H"*^       Netherlands.  sfwfS 

•mponed  gcx,ds  wereTn  tlie  o?d?r  "'^^  »*a<»inK  co«ntries  from  which  .he 

^"'.ted  States.  Aiistrik  H.  nlr  17  ^  t'l^""  'mpnrtancc.  Great  Britain,  Russia  she 
S».t.erland.  In  ha  yel^SJrTu  /'"''  A'?^'?'  ^'^'k'"'"'  Netherlands  and 
W'"*  over  the  previous  veVr    P       i'  increase  l>oth  in  imports  and  ex- 


r  —  nations. 
Consular  Reports,  at  the 
ted  figures  for  tlic  foreign 


Since  the  Vear  iC    n  ^^^'^^         [ncrease'in  both  expoPts  and 
;^est,mated  at  $93'oJ^  S,i^t!lSi"f over  the  total  foreign  trade  of  1896 

^^orts  amounting  in  r8?-     nf  1   5"'  2"  ?nnual  excess  of  imports  over 

»  w^th  her  larg  no^<  -^,^3.. 000.000.   This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Ger 

tohomc  co^suSon  aU  ""^l'     broul-fltuffs  in  sufficient  quan- 

nbumpuon,  and  u  is  these  artH^es  together  with  several  staple  raw 
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materials  that  swell  tlie  value  of  her  imiwrts.  As  to  the  trade  with  the  United  States, 
the  most  noteworthy   articles   of  import   into  Germany    from   this  country 
were    raw    cotton,    corn,    copper,    petroleum,    meats,    hides   ana   skms,  al 
cake,   lumber   and    timber,    rye    and    barley.    There   was  a  considertWe  de- 
crease  of   the    exports    from  Germany    to    the    United    States,   owing  it  is 
said   to    the    United    States'    tariff    law    oi    iSqT-    This   loss   fell  htauly 
upon  the  districts  of  the  textile  manufactures,  Crefeid,  Barmen,  Sonneberg  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.    Thi-  (U  l  tease  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Germany  where,  ra 
some  quarters  a  resort  to  a  retaliatory  policy  was  favored.  (See  the  articles  t sited 
States  and  Tariff.)  In  1897  the  importation  of  Indian  corn  from  the  United  btaies 
increased  abrnit  76  per  cent.,  owing  in  part  to  the  growing  tendency  to  use  cornasa 
bread-stuff  as  well  as  for  fodder  and  for  distillation.   The  importation  of  wlieaton 
the  other  hand  declined  considerably  in  1807  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Tlie  importation  of  leather  from  the  United  States  has  also  shown  a  steady  grovvili  m 
recent  years  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the  Germans  to  adopt  American  method.s  and 
equip  their  plants  with  American  machinet  v.    !■  r.-li  fruit  is  another  item  which  tne 
Germans  have  been  importing  in  increasing  quantities  from  the  United  States  but  iis 
importation  was  checked  in  1808  by  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  German  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  this  class  of  products.  (See  the  article  Tariff.)  Testimony  to  UK 
exuaordinary  development  of  German  enterprise  was  afforded  by  a  report  puwisneo 
by  the  British  foreign  office,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  German  trade  and  hinung 
fnnn  1872  to  i8y7.   Within  this  period  it  wa^  said  that  Germaiur  s  »re>8n  -iki? 
increased  60  per  cent,  and  that  her  merchant  marine  had  more  than  kept  pace  Witll  II, 
having  trebled  since  1871.    In  coasting  trade  as  well  as  in  ocean  traffic  there  was  an 
enormous  increase.    The  facilities  supplied  for  technical  and  commercial  education 
were  highly  praised  as  resulting  in  the  greater  skill  and  efficiency  of  those  engaging 
in  these  occupations.    Official  figures  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Empire  donpg  tM 
year  1898  were  not  available  at  the  close  of  that  year,  but  on  the  basis  of  estimaies 
It  was  said  that  the  export  trade  of  the  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  falling  offm  the  ex- 
ports to  American  countries,  had  increased  in  1808  as  compared  with  ll^.  rO|  * 
brief  account  of  the  commerce  of  Germany  with  South  American  countries,  see  me 
artide South  America.  ^  ,     ,  . 

German  Coal  rradtf.— Imports  and  exports  oi  fuel  m  Germany  for  the  calenaar 
yeari&)8  were  as  follows  in  metric  tons: 

Imports.  E^P°'"*\;o 
1897.  1898.  1897-  li^- 

Coal    6.072.020  5.820,332  12,389.907  i*^*^ 

Lignite   8,111.076  8,450,149  i9"2  22.55 

Coke   435.161  332,578  2,101,88s 

Briquettes   79.45©  02,239  M7,m  3^ 

This  shows  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  in  1898  of  8,168,891  tons  of  «wl 
1,800,601  tons  of  coke,  and  263.169  tons  of  briquettes;  an  excess  of  unports  ot  w,' 

994  tons  of  brown  coal,  or  lignite  .  » 

Foreign  Trade  Po/iVy.— (icrnian  political  opinion  is  divided  upon  the  Q"'.*"**"™ 
foreign  trade  policy.    The  Agrarians  favor  the  establishment  of  a  ."^^ 
lective  policy  in  regard  to  meats  and  cereals  and  would  put  an 
the  concessions  guaranteed  by  commercial  treaties.  The  industrial  group  on  t  "e  oinu 
hand  favor  the  lowering  or  abolition  of  the  duties  upon  foreign  meats  and  orewj 
stuffs  in  order  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  in  manufactures;  and  the  commerrau 
group  advocate  free  trade  and  the  extension  in  every  possible  way  of  foreign  con  • 
merce.   The  Germans  have  shown  great  activity  in  recent  years  in  the  opening  up 
foreign  markets  for  their  goods,  especially  in  the  Far  E:\>\,  where  they  nave  new 
making  elaborate  scientific  study  of  the  commercial  opp^  rtumtie-. 
The  Gm»a»  Co/©MiM.— The  German  colonial  system  dates  from       wh^  lyaS- 

illion 
if  the 

^^udlv;  iimca,  wiiu  an  Cbiimaiea  pODUiailon  01  lO.OUU.uou,  LiiL  luiiCM  ...•I'"   - 

colonies  being  in  Africa.  The  chief  German  colonies  are  Topoland.  Cameroon^  u 
man  Southwest  Africa  and  German  East  Africa.    Besides  these  there  arc  se\c 
island  groups  in  the  Pacific,  including  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  Solomon  Jsl»"°f •  " 
Bismarck  Archipelago  and  Marshall  Islands.    Finally  there  is  the  recent  \^<^^^r^ 
quisition  of  the  Chinese  harbor  of  Kiao-Chau  with  certain  rights  over  aaj*J" 
territory  (see  China).  The  most  important  of  Germany's  colonies,  ^'^Pf*^'?'/',  oub- 
land.  Cameroon  and  Gcrnian  Southwest  Africa,  showed,  according  to  tn« '^^o!!q 


tension  of  empire  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  began.  According  to  the  latest  ^v  . 

ble  figures  in  1898  her  foreign  protectorates  inchnlcd  an  area  of  over  j 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  10,600,000,  the  most  important  01 


idiiu.  v-auieroon  ana  \jcrnian  ^nutnwcsi  /\irica.  snowea.  accorums       j  ■  RnRthat 
lished  statistics,  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  revenue.  It  was  reported  in  io(^ 
the  Imperial  contributions  to  the  colonial  revenues  had  greatly  increased  over  _ 
and  that  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  to  the  German  colonies  did  not  excceo 
sum  of  these  contributions.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  1898  Kiao-Chau  alone  ow 
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bqperial  government  the  sum  of  £425.000.  As  to  the  colonies  in  Africa,  it  was  re- 
pocted  in  the  Consular  Reports  for  1898  that  the  total  value  of  the  trade  between  the 
Gnrman  EmiMre  and  the  African  colonics  amounted  in  1896  to  $2^37,000,  of  wliicii 
$334,500  were  imports.  The  white  population  of  the  African  colonies  wu  estimated 
at  3,580,  of  whom  all  but  1,778  were  Germans,  1,350  being  officials  and  soldiers.  For 
a  further  account  of  the  German  colonics,  sec  tlic  special  articles. 

Railways,  etc. — The  larger  part  of  the  railways  of  Germany  are  owned  by  the 
Inuerial  government  or  State  governments.  In  1896  there  were  28,882  miles  open  for 
tiaflkand  of  this  only  2,817  miles  belonged  to  private  companies.  The  canal  system 
at  the  beginning  of  1897  had  a  total  length  of  8.654  miles.  In  i8yS  a  new  canal  was 
ir.  process  of  construction  comprising  a  line  joining  the  river  Rhine  with  the  Uort- 
mund-£ms  canal  and  another  line  joining  the  latter  with  the  river  Elbe.  When  com- 
pleted this  will  unite  the  North  German  waterways  and  cheapen  transportation 
throughont  a  large  part  of  the  Empire.  In  1896  the  mileage  of  telegraph  line  was 
84,370. 

rinanff.— The  main  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Empire  are  customs  and  cxci>e  du- 
ties^ federal  contributions,  and  the  posts,  telegraphs  and  State  railways.  The  budget 
estimates  for  t897'9B  were,  for  revenue  T.295,468,000  marks  and  for  expenditure 
1.307.576,000  marks.  The  federal  contributions  are  levied  according  to  the  population 
at  a  certain  rate  fixed  each  year  in  the  Imperial  budget.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1898^)9  was  i69,i57,400  and  the  estimated  expenditure  i7o,56i,8oa  The  public  debt 
in  iBgf  was  £113,063,000.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  mark,  which  is  equivalent  to  23.8 
cents  in  United  States  currency.  The  monetary  system  is  gold  monometallism.  On 
J.m-iai^-  I,  1898,  the  stock  of  gold  in  Germany  was  estimated  at  $668,500,000.  See 
the  article  Money, 

^rsiy  and  Navy.— The  law  of  August  31.  1893,  to  rei  1  l-p.  in  ftwce  until  March  31, 
1899,  provided  that  the  peace  strength  of  the  army  should  be  479.229  men.  In  1897 
the  peace  footing  was  562.352  men  and  23.088  officers.  The  re-organization  under- 
taken on  April  i,  1897,  was  completed  in  May,  i8(;."^.  a  re-iilt  tlic  ntnnl)cr  of  in- 
fantry battalions  was  increased  from  538  to  626  and  the  number  of  regiments  from  173 
to  215.  In  1898  the  mobilized  strength  of  the  army  was  estimated  at  nearly  four 
niitlioD  men.  (Sec  succeeding  paragraph  on  Measures  before  the  Reichstag.)  In 
December,  1807.  tlicre  were  16  battleships  and  i  in  process  of  construction :  ig  coast 
defence  ships:  8  cruisers  and  2  in  process  of  construction;  114  torpedo  craft  anfl  6  in 
prooess  of  construction ;  and  12  lookout  ships.  In  1898  a  new  naval  programme  was 
Mgon.  According  to  this  it  was  intended  that  the  fleet  should  include  34  battleships : 
^cruisers;  11  dispatch  vcssris:  4  p„nboats:  and  11.^  torpedo  boats.  A  number  of 
""jortant  vessels  were  in  process  of  construction  during  the  year. 

Emigration. — The  great  tide  of  emigration  set  in  toward  the  dose  of  the  seventies. 
In  1881  Uie  number  of  emigrants  was  230,902,  which  surpassed  that  of  any  previous 
yiBir.  Since  then  it  has  declined  and  for  several  years  following  1885  it  averaged 
^bout  100.000  annually.  In  1892  it  was  116.330-  The  decline  since  tlicn  has  been  rapid 
and  in  1896  it  was  33,824,  little  more  than  the  average  annual  number  for  the  pcrio<l 
I  greatest  ntunber  of  the  emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 

«  1096, 29,0^  went  to  that  country  and  1,001  to  Brazil  and  2,152  to  other  American 
«n«nfr«s;  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia  receiving  the  rest  In  the  year  ending  June 
3K  ng^  ue  emigrants  to  the  United  State-  numbered  only  17,072. 

p, .  History. 
.  riHtttcal  Situation. — ^Before  describing  the  events  of  the  year  1808  it  may  be  of 
•■tetestto  review  the  recent  history  and  present  status  of  the  political  parties  of  Ger- 
■^By.  In  point  of  rapidity  of  progress  the  Social  Democratic  party  of  Germany  leads 
all  the  re-t.   It  will  be  remembered  that  between  the  years  1878  and  1890  tlii<  party 
was  the  subject  of  a  law  which  the  Reichstag  passed  under  the  influence  of  Prince 
^smarck.  The  crime  of  H6del  and  Nobiling,  who  tried  to  assassinate  the  old  Em- 
William  I,  was  on  somewhat  doubtful  evidence  fastened  on  the  Social  Demo- 
They  were  in  consequence  subjected  to  repressive  legislation,  and  at  the  same 
{'^"^^^'"ajck  made  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  workingman  bv  measures  of  what 
n^been  called  Sute  or  Imperial  socialism  as  illustrated  by  the  law  for  the  compul- 
J'^insurance  of  workingmen.    In  spite  of  repressive  measures  and  in  spite  of  the 
Mwmpt  of  the  government  to  win  the  workingtnan's  favor,  the  Social  T'Ji  rnocratic 
gJJ)'  continued  to  thrive.   In  1877  the  election  returns  showed  that  the  Social  Demo- 
gjs  Obtained  nearly  493,000  votes.  Ten  years  later  763.000  votes  were  recorded  for 
"^land  m  1890  the  number  was  1,427.000.    In  the  election  of  180.I.  the  number  of 
i.TSe.ooo,  and  in  i8g8  to  2,100,000  in  round  numbers.   But  in  spite  of  this 
?^lWWiar  vote  the  number  of  their  seats  in  the  Reichstag  was  ciTipar.itivrl}'  •^mall. 

Democrats  had  in  1898  but  56  out  of  397  seats,  yet  the  large  number  of 
Wnies  m  Germany  is  in  part  accountable  for  this,  and  the  Social  Democrats 
^^^JJWWrt***  instances  have  cast  the  dccidinp  vote.  Outside  of  Germany  the  So- 
"ttnocratic  party  is  viewed  as  a  very  radical  organization  with  aims  which  if 
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realized  would  overthrow  the  present  capitalistic  organization  of  society   As  ime  has 

Kone  on  liowevcr,  the  more  practical  members  of  this  party  have  seen  that  it  is  only 
Kradua  -sicp.  that  the  ultimate  aims  can  be  resized.  The  methods  of  the  party, 
therefore,  arc  quite  d.^^t.nct  from  it-,  :utn>.  In  aims  it  is  revolut.onar>-,  Inn  in  all  mat- 
ter "nf  method  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  tjom  some  ot  the  other  parties.  For 
n'tance  it  has  voted  with  the  Liberals  against  the  raising  of  the  taxes  on  nece>Nino 
and  against  bunetallism.  and  it  has  oppose,!  tl,o  attempt  of  the  land-<)wners  to  turn 
the  Kcichsbank  into  a  State  instiiutiun.  acting  ni  the  latter  instance  on  the  pracipa^ 
Sit  it  was  bad  policy  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  present  g°vernnient^  As  th 
oppo  ition  party  to  the  government  it  has  become  the  "^^JT  ^J^"'?^^^^^^  ^ 
vort^.  rhis  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  socialistic  ideas  accowits  for  tts  rapul  m- 
create.   Sec  SOCIALISM  (paragraph  Germany ) .  n„.;«^  tV...  ten  vears 

The  L.l.ral  party  in  rccem  years  has  apparentlylost  ground    D^'^ng  ^l^^^^^^ 
following  iSObWy  were  very  prominent,  and  most  of  '^'O"  f  ^^^^^^^^^ 

bore  traces  of  their  p.  incii>le<.  I'or  in-tance.  they  upheld  the  Jr^^'^^O"!  LJS 
and  of  industry;  the  adop  ion  of  the  single  gold  standard  and  the  system  of  baricwg 
which  was  finJ^^^  into  effect  During Ihis  time  Bi.njarck  m^^^^^^^  toward  th 
Liberals,  but  abandoned  them  as  soon  as  It  was  seen  that  they  desired  a  share  inine 
Kovernment.  The  party  afterwards,  became  weakened  by  divwions  The  Gertnan 
!»^le's  party,  the  Sotith  German  People's  parly,  and  the  Libera^  P'fJ' f. 

s^and  on  "he  s  rongly  liberal  platform.  The  National  Liberal  party  »n  jwint  0  num^ 
bers  nearlv  equals  tSe  SociafDemocrats.  If  all  the  Liberal Jjities  we  e  c  d^d  to- 
gether it  IS  evident  that  they  woubl  make  one  of  the  strongest  FOupsm  ^^J^^^ 
Stag,  and  efforts  have  recenUy  been  made  to  unite  them  iJmon  »>een  prcxen  ed^ 
however,  largely  on  account  of  the  personal  rivalries  ^/^^'^^^^^''^^-^^''l^^^^^^^ 
leaders  the  most  noUble  is  Eugen  Richter,  the  chief  of  the  South  German  i  cupu 

**''The  Centre  partv  is  composed  of  Ultramontane s.  that  is.  R?;"^^"  Cajliohc.  ^^^^^ 
political  platform  has  been  shaped  largely  bv  the  attemj^t  of  Bisniarek  to  u^^^^^^^^ 

Papal  inllueiice.  The  party,  therefore.  (~«» P«"<^ i^":^^^^^^^ 

may  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  May  laws.    In  constitutional  matters  it  ^oujs 

chiefly  with  the  Left  and  on  economic  questions  with  Right. 

Anbther  Important  party  group  is  the  ConservaUves.  who  a>  a    ^uU  ol  t  k  eiccuooj 
of  .8.^  iKia  %  seats^^in  the  Reichstag.    The  majongr  consists  of  ^'^^^^^^^^^ 
landed  aristocracy  (the  Junkers),  and  the  muionty.  known  as  the  '"djP^^^^^^^^ 
servativcs.  are  less  reactionary  in  their  views.    A  kaduig  nnnibcr  of  the  Lon  c 
lives  is  Count  von  Kanitz.  who  has  made  himself  iaiiiou>      }  ^fj^'^l'l^^^ 
home  producers  of  y  am.    These  are  the  principal  groups,  but  ^''^^[f 
ties,  such  as  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Deputies.  Poles.  Guclphs  .^"^^^"J'^^'^^^^^^ 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  Germany  haMiot  reached  the  s^^g^^f..^]^^, 
at  which  two  great  political  parties  divide  the  field.  The  rcsvdt  '^^that  the  iss  .0  a« 
indistinct  and  the  ministrv  cannot  tell  lu  forchaiul  to  what  pa^ics  to  look  t^o^^^^^ 
for  its  measures.  Much  of  the  confusion  in  German  politics  which       J^T J" 
almost  incomprehensible  to  the  American  or  the  Englishman  i>  ^l^'^^*^  \,.i,oje 

The  pre-rm  Chancellor  of  the  Lnipire  is  Prince  Hohailohc-bchdhngsh Kst.  jv^n 
policy  has  in  the  mam  been  conciliatory  toward  the  parties  in  the  'Y'*^'"'''*  .  n 
not  imitated  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  hitter's  bru^quencss  or  his  °  hi^  prc- 

opposition  into  compliance,  nor  has  he  been  as  direct  and  ha> 
decessor.  Count  von  Caprivi,  but  he  has  shown  himself  a  c'^^'J""]!"  f  Suie, 

exercised  much  discretion  in  the  choice  of  his  secretaries.  1  He  ^<^"'^^^'/;._nany*s 
Bcrnhard  von  Bulow,  won  popular  favor  by  the  successtul  «^'^come  m  w 
colonial  policy.  The  acquisition  of  Kiao-Chau  took  place  soon  a^^'-^'"" ^nion- 
ofTicc.  and  his  policv  in  regard  to  this  acquisition  met  with  lavor  iroi 
sense  people  of  Germany.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  to  the  "^^''f^J^nJ  |et  live " 
monopolize  the  trade  of  any  portion  of  the  Chinese  Lnirnre,  but  to  M^^^  j  l:,  jnflu- 
The  Naval  Sccretaiy,  Rear  Admiral  TirpiU,  has  thrown  m  the  )^^'gJV^!, "  batUc- 
ence  with  the  policy  for  the  increase  of  the  navy.  The  demand  is  (o^  sc  ^ 
ships  of  the  line,  two  large  armor-plated  cruisers,  and  .seven  .J;™ jjturc  of » 

added  to  tlic  present  navy  w  ithin  a  period  of  seven  years  and  at  an  ^^V      ^avy  1»» 
sum  not  to  exceed  200,000,000  marks.  Whether  or  not  this  accession  to    .      ,  -et 
anything  to  do  with  Germany's  designs  in  regard  to  the  Far  East  is  a  question 
decided.  .  .     .  .l^  AarVOXi 

The  most  important  question  at  present  agitating  German  politics  '!  1"'=  /^j  q^^. 
question.  This  question  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  great  expansion  ;„ 
man  industry.  Some  fifty  years  ago  almost  all  of  the  food  tftat  w^-  o»ntcd  to 
G.  rir,any  was  raised  within  its  limits.  Tier  total  imports  ^'^P'^rjf  tTj  rfseB  tO 
between  1,000,000,000  and  2,000,000,000  marks.  In  1896  the  ""'^f'^  „oooo00k* 
4*558,00(M>00  marka  and  the  exports  to  3,753.ooo,ooo  marks,  ui  V;;;  'The 
000  marks  re^eaents  the  amount  of  agricultural  and  forest  produce  impo>i 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  Germany  is  of  course  due  to  the  great 
increase  of  the  population,  which  has  risen  from  35.000,000  in  the  middle  of  the 

century  10  54.000)000  at  the  present  time;  but  while  the  increasing  amount  of  imp.  rt- 
i>  a  sign  of  the  general  advance  of  Germany  in  industrial  matter^,  it  ha>  prcss(.ti  with 
grta"  severity  upon  liie  agricultural  classes.  Just  hero  i~  the  mut  of  thr  .\k;r.iri.in 
liifticuliy.  The  Agrarians  wish  protection  for  the  home  producer  of  agricultural 
products.  They  are  opposed  to  that  policy  of  conitnerctal  treaties  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  Count  Caprivi  won  renown.  Bc-nlcs  annulling  tfic-c  commercial 
treaties  they  advocate  the  cstahlishment  of  a  binietallic  standard.  Tlu-  mu  '.cit-  r.i  this 
.Agrarian  party  is  of  course  the  old  landed  aristocracy  of  Prussians  knouii  a  the 
Jiuikers.  Their  influence  in  the  State  is  considerable,  but  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
dedining.  Yet  tliey  are  a  powerful  class  and  must  be  reckoned  with  by  party  leaders. 
Herr  von  MiqucI,  the  Pru":sian  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  leader  of  the  N'atioml 
Libera!  party,  has  secured  their  favor  by  a  number  of  concessions,  but  it  seemed 
probable  in  1898  that  they  were  expecting  from  him  more  than  he  was  willing  to 
irant  See  Aoiauan  Movement. 

The  Germans  at  Kiao-Chau.— At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898  the  most  important 
>ubject  of  discussion  was  the  German  acquisition  of  the  harbor  of  Kiao-Chau.  in 
China.  This  was  seized  by  a  German  naval  force  toward  the  close  of  iiSy7,  and  in 
Jnmarjr,  i8g8^  it  was  announced  that  China  had  leased  Kiao-Chau  to  Germany  for 
ninety-nine  years,  permitting  the  latter  power  to  construct  a  dock  and  a  fortified  coal- 
ing station  at  that  point  See  the  article  China  (paragraphs  on  History). 

I  he  June  Elections. — On  June  16,  1898,  there  was  a  general  election  of  mcnilii  r>  of 
the  Reichstag,  that  body  having  been  dissolved  by  the  Emperor  with  the  hope  that  a 
more  compliant  majority  might  be  found  in  the  next.  The  result  of  the  election 
showed  losses  for  the  Conservatives,  National  Liberals.  South  German  Democrats, 
Poles  and  Anti-Semites;  and  gains  for  the  Centre,  the  Advanced  Radicals,  the  Han- 
overian Guelphs.  llie  ANatian  party  of  protest  and  the  Social  Democrats,  The  So- 
cial Democrats  gained  eight  scats  in  all.  although  they  lost  two  seats  to  the  .-Xdvanccd 
Radicals  in  the  election  at  the  capital.  From  this  account  it  will  appear  that  the 
Kaiser  was  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  findinp  a  more  obedient  Parliament.  The 
balance  of  power  conlinued  to  be  held  by  the  Clericals,  who  have  begun  to  demand 
radical  changes  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  interest,  arifl  to  insist  anew  upon 
principles  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Liberals  during  the  KulturkamJ>f.  ^  An 
nmsaal  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  active  part  taken  by  women.  Their  indirect 
influence  was  ver^-  great  and  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  went  about  persuading  men  not  to  fail  in  their  duty  toward  their  party,  One 
significant  result  of  the  June  elections  was  the  defeat  of  the  Agrarian  League,  of 
whom  only  four  candidates  were  chosen  to  the  Reichstag.  The  Agrarians  do  not 
constitute  a  separate  party,  but  consist  of  members  of  several  parties  who  incline  to 
its  cliaractcristic  views  on  the  subject  of  a  protective  policy  and  the  promotion  of  ag- 
ncuhure.  (See  the  article  Agrarian  Movement.)  The  four  members  mentioned 
were  independent  representatives  of  the  party,  but  in  the  Reichstag^  itself  there  were 
between  go  and  100  whose  votes  might  be  relied  upon  by  the  Agrarians. 

AlHMe  Toward  the  United  States.— The  attitude  of  the  German  press  toward  the 
Spaaish- American  War  occasioned  some  siirpri  c  in  the  United  States,  Tt^  tone  was 
distinctly  unfriendly  toward  the  United  States,  whose  people  saw  with  chagrin  the 
evident  dislike  felt  for  them  by  the  Germans.  Not  too  nuich  importance,  however, 
was  to  be  attached  to  these  comments  in  the  press,  for  the  official  attitude  of  Gennany 
Wtnained  entirely  neutral.  Nevertheless,  when  to  this  hostile  tone  of  public  opinion 
was  added  the  discourte  y  cji  tlu-  German  adniir.il  at  Manila,  there  'va-  an  cmiihatic 
expression  of  resentment  in  the  newspapers  of  Uie  United  States.  But  the  whole  af- 
fair blew  over,  there  being  no  sign  that  th*  German  govemmcnt  was  actuated  by  un- 
tnendly  motives  See  article  Spanish-Ameucak  Wax  and  United  States  (para 
paphs  on  H; story). 

u-ar*  ^'f^if  lo  lite  Hol\<  Land. — In  the  autumn  of  1898  the  Emperor 

\\il!iam  started  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  had  been  talked  of  for  a  long  time 
'""''Ji'^rc  was  much  spectilatton  in  regard  to  the  real  object  of  the  journey.  The  de- 
oared  object  of  the  Emperor's  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  the  consecration  of  an  cvan- 
gtiicu  church,  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Emperor  left  Venice  Oct.  13.  and 
wached  Constantinople  Oct.  17.  The  original  plan  had  been  to  pay  first  a  visit  to 
•^■pt.  but  this  was  abandoned.  After  the  Imperial  party  had  left  Venice  the  news 
STr         *n'est  of  a  large  number  of  anarchists  on  the  charge  of  a  plot  against 

tmpcror's  life.  According  to  the  report  it  had  been  planned  to  assassinate  the 
tmpcror  when  he  was  passing  through  Cairo,    At  Constantinople  every  precaution 

taken  ly  the  police.  The  Emperor  reached  Jerusalem  on  Oct.  29.  The  pany 
•1^/**^**,    with  imposing  ceremonies.    After  a  visit  to  the  Tower  of  David  they 


J«'  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.   The  ceremony  for  which  the 

««Pttor  had  come,  namely,  the  consecration  of  the 


the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  was 
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performed  with  elaborate  ceremonies  on  Oct.  30.   There  was  a  general  feeling  that 
the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  had  an  international  significance,  but  just  wfaat 
this  significance  was  could  not  be  dctinitoly  made  out  from  the  mass  of  conjecture  in 
resard  to  il.   In  the  course  of  his  tour  he  spoke  frequently  of  Germany's  iniemion  and 
ability  to  protect  German  Christians  wherever  they  might  be.   This,  it  was  .said,  was  a 
retort  to  the  declaration  of  the  Pope  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  o£  Rheims  oa 
Aug.  20,  and  in  an  address  to  the  French  pilgrims  on  Oct.  8,  to  the  effect  that  Ae 
Catnofics  in  tflie  East  were  under  the  protectorate  of  France— a  declaration  which  had 
caused  offense  in  Germany.   The  pilgrimage  was  regarded  with  general  approval  m 
Germany,  where  it  was  thought  that  the  object  of  the  Emperor  had  been  in  the  first 
place  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  French  Re- 
public Germany's  right  to  protect  German  Catholics  m  the  East  and  in  the  second 
place  to  open  up  German  commerce  with  the  East.    One  effect  of  his  policy  in  the 
matter  of  the  German  Christians  in  the  East  was  to  unite  the  fOiv^^^'^lJJl^^ 
party  of  the  Centre,  the  latter  having  taken  the  national  point  of  view  and  refttsedto 
allow  itself  to  be  influenced  by  the  Pope.   This  result  seems  to  prom:.se  an  im^itant 
effect  upon  the  grouping  of  political  parties  in  the  Reichstag.   It  would  seem  in  gen- 
eral that  the  friendship  between  Turkey  and  Germany  was  strengthened  and  that  the 
interest  of  Germans  has  been  renewed  in  the  development  of  trade  with  Asia  Minor. 
To  some  it  seemed  as  if  the  ultimate  result  would  be  German  ascendency  in  the  near 
East.  Important  commerdal  privileges  were  granted  to  Germany,  including  posses- 
sion of  a  port  and  the  right  to  construct  a  railway  from  Bagdad  to  the  coast  It  was 
al^o  said  that  German  capital  would  control  the  proposed  railway  between  the  sea  Ot 
Marmora  and  the  Persian  gulf.  ,  .  t- 

The  Lippc-Pctmold  Affair.— Just  before  the  Emperor  started  on  his  Eastern  jour- 
ney public  intLTc-t  m  Germany  was  greatly  aroused  by  an  incident  tacoonectioo  Witt 
the  question  of  succession  to  the  principality  of  Lippe-Dctmold.    The  accounts  pulv 
lished  in  the  English  and  American  press  in  regard  to  this  matter  do  not  give  a  ciear 
idea  of  Its  meaTHng  or  hnportance.  As  explained  by  a  writer  upon  Gen»a"  P^ilS^ 
the  main  points  appear  to  have  been  as  follows:   The  last  Prince  of  Lippe-lJ«mO"| 
having  died  without  issue,  there  were  conflicting  claims  to  the  succession.  Wnfletneie 
claims  were  pending.  Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  the  Emperor  s  brother  in- 
law, was  installed  as  Regent.   At  last  the  parties  to  the  dispute  agreed  ^  suDrait  we 
affair  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  pronounced  in  ftivor  01  the  U>ttiK 
of  Lippe-Biesterfeld.   The  latter  was  accepted  bv  the  people  of  Detmold  as  Kegcni. 
but  not  as  Prince.    The  Emperor's  brother-in-law  had  to  give  up  his  position  as 
Regent.   This  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  who  sent  a  tdegram  to  ms 
brotln  r  in-law  saving  tliat  the  principality  could  never  find  a  better  ^^^B^nt  Uiaanm. 
A  further  slight  was  offered  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Count  of  Lippe-Biesterfcld  oB  tne 
occasion  of  a  review  in  the  suburbs  of  Lippe.  The  Emperor  completely  ignored  tne 
existence  of  the  Regent.  ,ts  well  as  of  the  troops  of  the  principality.  There  were  otner 
signs  of  the  personal  hostility  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  these  the  most  conspicuoas con- 
sisted in  withholding  from  ihc  Count  the  military  honors  which  were  o[oinanij 
rendered  to  members  of  his  family.   The  Count  thereupon  ventured  to  address  tne 
Emperor  personally,  and  to  beseech  him  in  respectful  language  to  cause  the  general 
commanding  the  place  to  change  his  attitude  toward  the  Regent.    He  received  in  re- 
turn a  sharp  reply  by  telegraph.  Thereupon  the  Regent  brought  a  complaint  agatnw 
the  Emperor  before  a  competent  court.   The  Emperor,  on  the  other  h.inci.  m  n  > 
character  as  King  of  Prussia,  proposed  that  the  Federal  Council  should 
competent  to  determine  all  contests  relative  to  succession  which  might  arise 
the  princes  of  the  German  Empire.   The  result  of  such  a  course  on  the  part  ot  tne 
Council  would  have  been  in  the  first  place  to  re-open  the  whole  question  ojj"^  ^^l,. 
Detmold  succession,  and  in  the  second  place,  to  establish  a  precedent  for  tne  rn^ 
])eror's  exercise  of  the  right  of  determining  for  himself  the  form  of  government  wnioi 
he  favored.  It  did  not  seem  probable  that  the  Emperor's  project  would  be  a^'^P;*;* 
The  affair,  so  slight  in  its  beginning  and  in  some  aspects  so  absurd,  really  P^^^^^  J 
vcn,-  serious  difficulties,  and  opened  up  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  in  '^sV 
to  the  future  of  the  German  political  system.  The  growing  jealousy  of  Prussia  on  in 
part  of  the  minor  states  of  the  Empire  led  to  considerable  irritation  ■  u 

princes  who.  in  South  Germanv  especially,  are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Prussia  represents.    They  denied  the  right  of  the  Federal  Council  to  decide  on 
succes'-ion  claims  in  the  different  states. 


Measures  Before  the  Reichstag.— The  new  Reichstag  assembled  in  December.  iW 
but  after  a  week's  work  adjourned  for  the  holidays.  Not  much  was  accomph^nea 

yond  some  rather  vehement  e  loquence  on  the  part  of  opposition  members  such  as  n 
Richter  and  Herr  Bebel.  who  sharply  arraigned  the  government's  recent  pohcy. 
pedally  the  expulsions  in  northern  Schleswig.  The  invectives  of  **»«.^PP°Ki^'"y^ment 
not  taken  very  seriously  although  they  expressed  the  view  of  a  considerable  eieni 
in  the  population.  It  was  recently  said  by  a  Berlin  newspaper  that  the  Retcnsteg  w» 
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"tfae  only  asylum  left  within  the  Empire  for  the  unfettered  word"  and  in  affording  an 
outlet  for  violent  speech  it  seems  to  serve  as  a  safety  valve.  Among  the  important 
meaftircs  which  were  awaiting  action  at  ihc  close  of  the  year  1898  was  tin-  tu  w  imli 
tary  bill,  fur  which  a  safe  majority  was  expected.  The  peace  footing  of  Uk  German 
army  had  been  increased  six  times  since  1872,  rising  from  350,000  at  that  date  to  about 
6o^iOoa  The  additional  expense  involved  in  the  proposed  increase  was  placed  at 
132,7:^000  marics,  which  was  a  non-recurrent  appropriation  and  27,388,000  marks,  a 
regular  appropriation.  The  law  provided  that  from  the  first  of  October,  1899. 
the  number  of  men  with  the  colors  should  be  gradually  increased  until  in  the 
year  1902  it  should  reach  the  figure  of  502,506.  And  this  effective  should 
continue  until  March  31,  1^4.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  Federal  States 
shonld  have  a  separate  military  administration,  contributing  to  the  effective 
,irmy  in  proportion  to  their  population.  This  increase  would  bring  the  forma- 
tions to  the  following  figures  in  1902:  Infantry,  625  battalions;  cavalry, 
482  .squadrons ;  field  artillery.  574  battalions;  artillery  not  mounted,  38  battal- 
iou;  pioneers,  26  battalions;  troops  for  the  railway  and  telegraph,  1 1  battalions;  train 

battalions.  Coming  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  especial  danger  of  war 
e&hcr  from  national  complications  or  from  the  incroa  cd  armaments  of  neighboring 
States  and  with  the  Czar's  peace  proposal  causing  so  much  comment,  this  increase  of 
the  militarv  effective  occasioned  some  astonishment.  The  friends  of  the  measure 
justified  it  by  saying  that  while  the  Czar's  pacific  attitude  showed  that  for  the  present 
iwr  was  not  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter,  there  was  no  sign  that  disarmament 
would  take  place  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  It  was  said  that  the  vote  for  the 
increase  of  the  peace  effective  was  the  price  which  the  ko\  crnment  asked  for  consent- 
ing to  the  law  modifying  the  two  years'  service  and  that  it  would  not  maintain  that 
law  longer  than  the  period  during  which  the  increase  in  the  effective 
luted.  Another  measure  was  for  the  increase  of  invalids'  and  veterans' 
pensions.  A  naval  appropriation  hill  was  also  to  be  considered,  but  the 
time  had  not  come  for  increasing  the  navy  to  the  extent  desired  in 
Mxne  quarters,  where  it  was  urged  that  the  German  navy  should  at  least  be  placed  on 
an  equally  strong  footing  with  the  American.  According  to  existing  plans,  the 
tonnage  of  the  American  navy  in  1901  would  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  Ger- 
man. An  economic  measure  of  importance  to  Americans  was  the  imperial  meat  in- 
spection bill,  which  if  favorably  acted  upon  would,  it  was  hoped,  result  in  a  more  just 
attitude  toward  American  meat  than  was  shown  under  the  existing  legislation  of  the 
<Jifferent  German  states,  but  in  some  quarters  it  was  feared  that  the  measure,  while 
apparently  showing  no  discrimination  against  Americans,  would  in  etTect  operate 
prejudicially  to  them.  The  importation  of  American  meat  into  Germany  seems  to 
have  greatly  increased.  In  i8g6  it  was  estimated  at  27.000,000  pounds,  in  1897  at 
?3.ooo,ooo  pounds,  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1898  at  80,000,000  pounds. 

An  important  piece  of  work  before  the  Rcichsfas;  was  the  settlement  of  the  social 
<|uc<.tion  which  threatened  to  precipitate  a  contUct  between  the  government  and  the 
Kach>;tag  In  a  speech  which  he  ^hrered  in  the  summer  of  189S  at  a  banquet  at 
veynhausen,  the  Emperor  announced  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  labor  and  those 
who  wished  to  labor.  It  was  to  be  aimed  at  all  who  tried  to  cause  discontent  among 
workingmen.  These' agitators  were  to  he  condemned  to  detention  in  ri  li<^use  of  cor- 
tection.  The  speech  caused  great  irritation  among  the  workingmen  and  Socialists,  for 

Hrnii  d  to  them  that  the  project  aimed  to  suppress  freedom  of  association  which  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  element  of  their  political  and  social  independence.  The  official 
press  tned  to  allay  their  apprehension  by  saying  that  the  project  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  right  of  association  itself,  but  merely  aimed  to  prevent  the  terrorism  of 
workingmen  who  were  disposed  to  work — such  a  terrorism  as  was  often  exercised 
«nring  strikes.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  that  under  existing  laws  such  at- 
*W|pts  when  th«r  went  to  the  length  of  threats  of  violence  wore  already  punishable, 
tnere  was  therefore  a  tendency  to  suspect  the  Emperor  of  a  more  serious  design.  In 
IMS  speech  from  the  throne  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  he  announced  a 
project  of  law  tending  to  protect  workingmen  who  desired  to  work  but  at  the  end  of 
'he  year  no  action  had  been  taken  in  regard  to  it. 

'wr^Wiion  of  Foreigners. — An  important  measure  awaiting  action  in  the  Prussian 
7~*.**'  question  of  expelling  Danes.  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Russians  and  .\ustri- 
ans  trom  the  eastern  border  of  Prussia.  Much  discusskm  took  place  on  this  policy 
dem"^^  ■  ^  y«ar  and  a  large  portion  of  the  German  people  as  well  as  the  press  con- 
nor    1  "n**  Considerable  publicity  was  given  to  the  arraignment  of  this 

policy  by  Professor  Delbruck  of  the  University  r,f  Hcrlin,  who  characterized  it  plainly 
Ma  system  1  per-^ecution.  By  the  government  it  was  termed  euphemistically  a  sys- 
SuA  '^^"""K   politically  incommodious  persons."  See  Austria  Hungary;  also 

j'lyi '^"'gRATCRE.  and  ARrH.5:otooy  (paragraphs  Swit'crland  and  Germany). 

fa^ff"*"*'  Jhc  distribution  of  geysers  has  been  considered  by  Weed  to  be  con- 
w  areas  of  add  igneous  rocks,  and  along  natnral  dnunage  lines  where  mete- 
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OTIC  waters  accumulate  for  discharge,  the  source  of  the  heat  commg  from  escaping 
vapors  or  slowly  cooling  lavas,  which  have  come  to  rest  comparatively  near  the  sur- 
face   Recent  experiments  to  determine  the  causes  of  intermittent  and  constant  d:s 
chaiRc  of  gcv-^crs  show,  that  thev  are  hoiliuR  springs  which  are  subject  to  the  tows 
of  hydrostatic  pressure,  in  common  with  other  springs.    1  he  geyser  consi»  mi 
tube  and  reservoir,  and  the  constant  or  intermittent  action  depends  on  the  head  m 
the  latter  and  also  on  whether  the  geyser  has  a  continuous  or  inicrmutent  off-flow. 
Those  which  are  irregular  in  their  action  have  contmuonsly  overflowing  vcnte, 
while  reinilar  geysers  have  confined  waters,  and  overflow  on  y  during  trrption  In 
the  former  there  is  a  continual  inflow  of  cold  water  to  the  vent  replacing  tha 
which  runs  oft,  and  the  ebullition  necessary  to  produce  eruption  is  prevented.  » 
the  water  is  contined  and  the  heat  supply  constant,  cold  water  n-hc^  m  only  aftc 
each  eruption,  and  a  definite  interval  is  required  to  bring  the  water  at  the  base  ot 
the  column  to  the  boiling  point.   The  change  in  head  is  produced  by  variations  m 
the  ranuall,  the  building  up  of  a  sintcf  cone  Afound  the  geyser,  or  the  fonxung  oi 
new  outlets  at  lower  levels. 
OHIBLANDAIO,  FBBSOO,  See  Paintikg. 

0IBB8,  John  Blair.  M.  D.,  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba.  J«nc 
12.  i8q8.  He  was  about  fiftv  rears  old  and  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  .^ne^ 
his  graduation  from  Rutgers  College  he  entered  the  <'<P*'"*")5"V°VuHt 
Uni^rsity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  having  taken  his  degree  came  to  New  ^0[»^'  "JH" 
up  a  large  and  valuable  practice  there.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  wih^paj" 
he  was  the  first  physician  to  be  accepted  from  New  York.  He  was  assigneo  as 
assistant  sur^'c  n  on  the  Miantotiomoh.  . 

GILBERT.  lAsi'ER  Wii.LET.  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Fcbruai7  lO,  He 
was  born  in  Rome.  New  York.  January  15.  1812;  admitted  ^£^Va»i. 
came  the  first  corporation  counsel  of  Rochester  after  its  mcorporatwo  m  loji, 
from  iSTit;  to  1883  was  justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.  r  ■  u  ti' 

GILBERT,  Sir  John  Thomas.  LL.  D..  author  of  numerous  works  on  1"^^!^ 
tory,  died  in  London.  England.  May  23.  1898    He  w-as  born      ^ublin  m  8g  ajj 
was  educated  in  that  city  and  in  England.   He  was  SecreUry  of 
Office  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin.  1867-75.    When  member  of  the  council  ^»  J*°>J, 
Irish  Academy  and  it^  lionorary  librarian,  he  aroused  much  interest  m  '-emc  bimw^ 
by  pubUshing  some  important  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Irish  »°"8ue. 
member  of  tSe  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland ;  Governor  of  the  N  a.on  1 
GaUery,  Ireland;  Crown  Trustee  of  the  National  Library  of  If.^'a^^^J-Sv  Pro- 
.  dent  and  Honorary  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Dublin;  Honorwy  riy^ 
fessor  of  Archaeology  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  held  the  goUlmeoa^ « 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  was  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Pjpe  Ro'l  j'oa^Jjv 
London;  and  Honorary  FclU.w  of  the  Roval  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  ircwno.  j- 
Gilbert's  publications  were  as  follows:  Hisloric  Literature  of  Ireland;  i'<^""?^. 
of  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland;  Calendar  of  Ancient  Rccordj  Z'/  ^^"f' / 
History  of  the  City  of  Dublin;  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  ^^^^"^  ^.[[['^uiZs 
1S65 -.Historical  and  Municipal  Documents  of  Ireland  {1172-13^0),  rJ^'P"^ 
of  Affairs  in  Ireland  (,1641-52),  1879-81;  History  of  the  Irish  ^"i'  /r?nr 
IVor  in  Ireland  (1641-49),  1882-go;  Documents  relating  to  Ireland  CW5-^"  f,^ 
1893;  Jacobite  Xarrative  of  War  iu  IreUmd  (168^-91):  *f(„o^^^^^^^^ 
with  Mario  Clemen lia  Stuart,  styled  Queen  of  Great  Brttaut  atid  IreWM 
Crede  Mihi;  Ancient  Register  of  Archbishops  of  DubKn;  Chartnlortes  of  ao«^ 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Thomas,  Dublin. 
GINGKO.   See  Botany  (paragraphs  Spermatozoids  in  Gymnaspenns). 
OI1AOXBB8.  H.  F.  Reid's  work  on  the  periodic  variations  of  V^^/'^^ 
that  a  general  retreat  is  to  be  ob  rrved  in  the  glaciers  of  Asia,  Europe 
States,  while  those  of  Greenland  show  a  slight  tendency  to  advance      n  ^ 
cation  observed  in  glaciers,  he  concludes  may  come  from  successive  ^nu>     ■  ^ 
the  ncfc,  and  this  banding  is  very  persistent,  but  is  to  be  "'stinguisneo"  ^| 
transverse  blue  banding  seen  especially  in  the  constricted  or  very  ^t"^^  ^ 
glaciers,  and  whidi  is  analogous  to  cleavage,  which  is  occasMmed  oy  prc9^ 
the  movinp  ire. 

GLADSTONE,  William  Ewart,  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  1898.  ^V^f*.*^ 
Castle,  whither  he  had  come  from  Cannes,  March  22.  His  disease  ^ 'l^.  ;\;jonths 
cerou-:  nature,  affecting  the  face,  especially  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  tor  "i^  .jj^^jay, 
he  had  suffered  intensely  but  with  patience.   The  funeral  services  u  ^hidi 

May  2S»  when  the  coffin  was  borne  early  in  the  morning  to  Hawardcn  ^""^^  i 
was  opened  to  the  public  at  eleven  o'clock.   Thronps  from  the  country  roui  ^^^^^^ 
fitted  the  church  until  half  past  five  when  there  was  a  short  pri^'l'^-];  kv  rail  to 
which  tint  funeral  party  proceeded  to  Brougfaton  Hall  StatioD  and  then  oy  r«u 
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London.  The  same  night  the  coffin,  after  being  officially  sealed,  was  taken  into 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  final  arrangements  were  made  lor  the  morrow's  lying  in 
state.  Beginnmg  with  Thursday  morning  immense  crowds  viewed  the  coffin  for 
two  days.  The  state  funeral,  which  had  been  provided  for  by  special  act  of  Parlia* 
nient,  was  held  Saturday,  May  28,  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion entered  the  Hall  in  the  toUowing  order:  The  House  of  Commons,  the  House 
of  Lwds,  Privy  Councillors  and  representatives  of  royal  personages,  the  bier,  and 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  pal)  bearers  were ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  representing  the  crown;  the  chiefs  of  both  parties.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Kimberley,  Sir  William  H.ircourt  and  Mr.  .Arthur  James  Bal- 
iour;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  old  friends,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Rosebery.  Lord 
Rendle,  and  Mr.  Armitstead.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  state  ceremonies  have  ever  been 
surpassed  in  dignity  and  impressiveness.  The  grave  in  the  Abbey  is  between  the 
monument  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  niat  of  l^rl  of  Mansfield,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statue  is  placed  near  tliat  of  his  old  leader,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  lacing 
the  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfieid,  who  was  the  first  stumbling-block  to  Peel 
as  he  was  afterward  the  greatest  opponent  of  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone's  titles, 
as  announced  at  the  funeral  by  the  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  were  as  follows :  "The 
Right  Honorable  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  most  honorable 
Privy  Councilior>,  soiiutiinc  First  Lord  Coninii^>ii  >ncr  n\  tin-  'i'rca'-ary,  \j<v>.\  I'ri  .  y 
Seal,  Chancellor  and  other  Treasurers  of  the  Exchequer,  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  G>ionies,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Lord 
High  Conimissioner  Extraordinary  for  the  Ionian  Islands."  Memorial  services 
were  held  in  various  towns  throughout  England.  All  classes  fell  that  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  righteous  politics  had  lost  a  champion,  and  the  profound  hush 
which  fell  on  both  Great  Britain  and  America,  when  his  death  became  known,  was 
significant  of  the  people's  love  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  final  place  that  history  will  give  to  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  yet  be  definitely 
determined.  While  in  general  he  has  received  almost  unqualitioJ  eulogy,  there 
were  those  who  held  that  he  was  largely  a  creature  of  circmii-t.ince,  one  who. 
shrewdly  drifting  with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  wu  exceedingly  overestimated, 
and  that  his  wonderful  versatility  led  the  people  to  attribute  to  htm  a  greatness 
that  was  not  his.  Great  though  he  was  as  orator,  essayist,  scholar,  theologian, 
parliamentarian,  he  had  in  each  of  these  his  superiors;  and  yet  beyond  all  doubt 
there  was  no  other  man  of  his  time  who  so  magnificently  combined  the  really 
peat  orator,  essayist,  scholar,  theologian  and  parliamentarian.  Throughout  his 
long  life  Mr.  Gladstone  was  famous  as  an  orator.  The  power  of  his  oratory  lay  in 
hi;  own  strong  personality,  his  energy  in  delivery,  and  the  clcarnc-^  with  which  he 
pre.M-ntcd  his  theme.  Unlike  Burke  and  Pitt,  but  few  of  his  speeches  will  live  as 
great  specimens  of  oratory  for  in  the  magic  of  the  spoken  word  lay  his  power. 
Though  a  prolific  writer,  he  never  achieved  any  con'^idcrable  permanent  success  in 
literature  because  so  much  of  what  he  wrote  is  nearly  unreadable;  for  Disraeli's 
•arcastic  remark  about  his  "exuberance  of  verbosity"  certainly  contained  some  truth. 
We  must  not,  however,  overlook  his  real  power.  While  scholars  may  disparage 
his  classical  stndies,  and  philosophers  his  theological  work,  his  writings  on  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  and  on  subjects  of  practical  and  theoretical  politics, 
hnve  a  permanent  value  and  interest.    Mr.  Gladstone's  scholar-.hip  was  of  the  old 

ciiool,  but  profoun  ;.  di  i  his  general  knowledge  was  encyclopredic,  embracing  a 
vast  number  of  unrelated  subjects ;  in  this  he  closely  resembled,  though  he  (>roba- 
wjr  surpassed.  Macaulay.  He  was  a  lover  of  art  and  of  music,  but  a  connoisseur 
of  neither.  Though  Handel  was  a  favorite  with  him,  he  usnally  preferred  ca-^y, 
simple  melodies,  and  once  in  his  old  age,  when  speaking  of  the  Welsh  and  tlieir  inu- 
'ic.  said,  "their  Men  of  Harteck.  in  my  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  a  national  air, 
and  without  disparagement  of  God  Sarc  the  Queen,  or  anything  else,  is  the  finest 
national  air  in  the  world."    He  was  always  an  insatiable  book  collector  and  reader; 

a  book  collector,"  he  said,  "ought  as  I  conceive  to  po'^^e^^s  the  following  qualifi- 
cations: appetite,  leisure,  wealth,  knowledge,  discrimination,  and  perseverance. 
Of  these  I  have  only  had  two,  the  first  and  the  last,  and  these  are  not  the  most 
nnportant."  In  him  was  a  peculiar  combination  of  conservatism  and  the  spirit 
j>f  reform.  He  clung  tenaciously  to  the  past  until  he  saw  that  old  methods  could  no 
longer  solve  new  problems;  then  with  all  the  force  of  his  nature  he  would  espouse 
the  new  cause  with  the  new  method.  So  we  sec  him  durins[  the  early  part  of  his 
career  a  Tory,  during  the  latter  part  a  Liberal,  during  all  his  Wit  a  loyal  member 
ot  the  English  Church.    He  mav  he  called  '"a  Puritan  \V:^h  Churchman.    He  re- 

nwmbcred.  that  is,  so  to  be  an  Anglican  as  not  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Protestant 
»d  an  Englishman." 

K  **  our  purpose  to  review  the  career  of  ^fr.  Gladstone,  but  to  reflect  some- 
*Hat  the  thought  and  expression  relative  to  him  subsequent  to  his  death.  Some 
^^"Kticans  have  fdt  that,  becanae  of  his  old  statement  concerning  the  army,  the 
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navy,  and  the  "nation"  which  Jeiierson  Davis  "created,"  he  was  unfriendly  to  tbe 
United  States.  Though  Gladstone  was  an  apostle  of  freedom,  he  was  not  demo- 
cratic as  we  are  democratic:  he  wa*^  coiT^crvativc.  lie  wa-;  a  !over  of  monarchy. 
And  so  it  is  probable  that  there  arc  many  things  in  American  institutions  and  meth- 
ods which  he  did  not  like;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  he  was  the  friend  of  Amcria; 
he  admitted  his  mistake  concerning  the  confederacy ;  he  realized  our  greatness  and 
predicted  oar  commercial  stipremacy.  He  said  **there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  as 
between  the  America  and  the  England  of  the  future,  that  the  daughter  at  no  very  dis- 
tant time,  will,  whether  fairer,  or  less  fair,  be  unquestionably  yet  stronger  than  the 
mother."  The  trend  of  his  thought  and  woiic — his  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
the  spirit  of  true  civilization  and  culture — was  toward  a  feeling  of  closer  sympathy 
and  kinship  between  the  English  and  American  peoples.  In  dealing  with  the  Ala- 
bania  claims  in  1872,  he  insisted  upon  arbitration.  The  amount  awarded  to  the 
United  States,  however, — about  $16.000,000 — was  always  a  humiliation  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  justly  prided  himself  on  his  financial  shrewdness  and  ability. 

He  was  .1  \,,\xv  i.f  i)eace,  a  supporter  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  but  was  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  sometimes  war  becomes  necessary.  When  he  heard  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  he  thought  that  the  English  admiral  at  that  time  m  Besika 
bay  "should  inform  the  government  of  Constantinople  that  from  that  hour,  until 
atonement  had  l)cen  made,  until  punishment  had  descended,  until  justice  had  ken 
vindicated,  not  a  man,  nor  a  ship,  nor  a  boat  should  cross  the  waters  of  the  Bo>- 
phorus,  or  the  cloudy  Ku.xinc,  or  the  bright  .'Egcan.  to  carry  aid  to  the  Turkish 
troops."  At  the  time  of  the  Armenian  massacres,  he  would  have  had  an  English 
fleet  sent  to  rnn^t.iiitinople  summarily  to  end  the  barbarities.  To  large  and  perma- 
nent military  establishments  Mr.  Gladstone  was  firmly  opposed.  Fifty  year;;  ago 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  seeing  the  econoaiic  evils  arising  from  standing  armies,  appealed 
to  the  European  nations  for  disannamcnt :  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  end  of  bi^  life 
reiterated  and  augmented  the  mighty  words  of  his  early  master.  He  also  denounced 
the  "imperial"  policy  of  England  as  being  usually  both  unwise  and  immoral;  he 
tried  to  turn  the  atfenti  .u  of  the  government  more  to  questions  of  land  laws.  It- 
duct  ions  of  public  expenditure,  Irish  troubles.  Indian  finance,  and  national  cducattOB. 
"The  lust  of  territorial  aggrandizement."  he  said,  "is  the  original  sin  of  nations." 

His  death  reopened  to  somt  extent  the  discussions  of  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  toward  General  Gordon  in  his  Soudan  expedition  of  1884.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  tardiness  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  recognizing  the  need  of  General  Gordon 
and  in  sending  him  assistance  was  the  gravest  error  he  ever  committed.  He  re- 
ceived violent  censure  for  this  both  at  the  time  and  during  succeeding  years.  It 
seems  improhaMc.  however,  that  severe  blame  will  finally  rest  upon  Gladstone  for  the 
unfortunate  affair.  The  Egyptian  policy  of  the  government  was  forced  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  a  situation  which  he 
h»mselfwould  never  have  created  Mr.  Justin  ^T^Carthv  '^ays  that  Gladstone  was 
not  responsible  for  Gordon's  death  and  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  troops  to  KhM^ 
*■  «...  .      .  doubt  that  the  public 

id  aroused  by  the  Cocr- 

.  ^  .     ....  ..,S7K'.—  p^-.^v  and  the  bombardment 

ot  Alexandria,  too  readily  blamed  the  Gladstone  governmenl.  Tn  January  im 
ueneral  Gordon  returned  to  the  Soudan,  having  received  permission  to  do  this  m 
the  ab'^encc  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
stated  the  purpose  of  this  expedition  :  "General  Gordon  went  not  for  the  puri»se 
of  conquering  the  Soudan,  or  to  persuade  the  chiefs  of  the  Soudan,  the  SultM» 
at  the  head  .  f  t1i<  ir  troops,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Ecfptian  Govemtnent.  He 
went  for  the  double  purpose  of  evacuating  the  countrv  by  extricating  the  Egjpttan 
garrisons,  and  reconstituting  it  by  giving  back  to  'these  Sultans  their  ancestral 
powers  withdrawn  or  superseded  during  the  period  of  Egj-ptian  occupation, 
t^eneral  ,ordon  was  to  employ  only  pacific  measures.  He  did' this  upon  reaching 
thv  Somlan.  but  being  unsacoossful  he  resorted  to  military  means  and  from  his 
S-i         u'*  '^'f"^'''^  observers  that  he  even  intended  making  himselfa 

Kind  Of  Sultan  of  the  region.  It  is  stated  that  he  could  easily  have  retreated  before 
he  entrenched  hnmcif  at  Khartoum.  indeed  «p  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  B<  rbcr 
Lord  Granville  said  that  m  the  latter  part  of  January  iR8<;.  the  government  received 
h\\Z^  KZTto^^  ^"^  ^"  Fehruarj-  4th  came  the  news  of  the 

The  Home  Rule  Rill  has  been  attributed  by  Mr.  Brvce  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  »• 
IrShfnH^^T?'*'^"^"/  ""^^imess  and  crueUv  with  which  England  had  tftttrf 
ireund.  He  had  faith  in  freedom  as  that  which  makes  men  better  and  more  corn- 
ifh^noJpc?  ,w  '  "'■''^  'mplicitly  in  the  good  instincts  of  the  masses."  His  nieinon 
Lnd  wnrwl^  *   "i'  statesman,  reler.  law-giver,  hot  as  a  man  who  thought 

thta«  elevation  of  men.    As  a  statesman  he  doubtless  did  and  sa^ 

wmgs  that  were  unwise,  but  no  one  ever  questioned  the  sincerity  of  this  purpose 


not  responsinie  for  laordon  s  death  and  that  the  difficulty  of  g 
toum  was  sufficient  excuse  for  the  government.  There  is  no 
fasemate.l  by  the  Striking  personality  of  General  Gordon,  and 
cion  Acts,  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  the  Egyptian  policy 
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f;o!iMff  ;iorM"-'  '  "P^^^^'"'  -ho  had  kept  himself  -unspotted 

J"autu^h"h'e  SL'I^tir^!ftrpM^  an  irreparable  loss; 

his  last  illness  that  the  leaders  ceLed  to  ask  and  ^^.,5'^'^'?"''^''  "  "^'^^ 
loss  of  his  moral  support  and  inHuence  was  greater  fi.?^h  ^vhile  the 

adv  ce.  And  it  may  finally  be  said  that  witJ,  durannrJ?^  of  h.s  direct  political 
intellect,  for  his  tireless  persistence,  for  his  oower.  ofT  qualities  of 

duction  of  this  metal,  was:  ^  "'^'^  ^°  «'"^atly  increased  pro- 

1886  

1897  :::::::::::::  

1898  ::::::  


$99,250,887. 
2.37,332.456. 
286.218.954. 


The  output  of  the  diflFerent  countries  can  h*.  K^cf  / 


COUNTRIES. 


im. 


Pine  oance.t. 


NoRTn  America: 

United  States  

Canada   

Newfoundland '. '. '. 
Meiico  

C«ntral  America. 

South  Ahkbioa  : 

AntenOna.  

BoOvla  

Bratll  

Chile  

Colombia. . . 
Ecuador.....'.' 
Onlana  (British)'..'; 
Guiana  (Dutch).... 
Guiana  (Fronch).. 

Pem  

Urnjmay..... 
Venezuela.  


BtniopE: 

Auitrla-IInnKary. 

France  

Germany...;' 

Italy...:..;;; 

Norway. 
Rnnla... 
Sweden , 


Turkey. ;;;::': 

United  - 


Kingrdoni;;;;; 


A8IA: 

China . . 

India  (Britiah);;.'.' 
'•pan  

Cprea.  

MMay^Penlna'^; 


AwiiOA : 

^'{twRfersrand  

Rhodesia...;;;  

M*daga«car. .'..'.;;; 

wven  colonies 


?,774.9a'> 
2«»,*i: 

.3,000 
344,4{tK 
25,31J9 


15.31'. 
3,144 

70,7.13 
68.096 
188,rt7P 

ioi.5a-> 

.•12.8W3 

S.787 
6,S«) 
30,384 


I0ri.39T 

00.031 
10,335 

1.016,t«5 

3,  Toe 

387 
2,033 


321.296 
3S3.177 
34,309 
31,fll8 

2:'>,noo 

4,837 


!,511.iS44 
232,406 
24.276 


W.351 


2.520,333 


t  Ine  oaneeH 

Value. 

SW.3]0.?.)5 
6,lHO.0i'0 
tti.OU 
7.131,180 

5ir..ooo 

3,Iin.7,><8 
ftSfl,.Vt> 
3.000 
3tK.032 
25,:MX) 

$64.:j0O.rO0 

14.MRI.IIIK) 
63.010 

7,nni;.'<»«i 

525.0011 

3i4.m? 

65,000 
1.462,130 
1.407.544 
3,fl00.000 
133.5i()r) 
30I),.'<SI8 
081,748 
1,337.310 
11£».*S38 
114.IUI0 
814.007 

]5,2:i'i 

3,144 
84.fC« 
fi8.(K« 

ia*<.rtr!< 
n.4ai» 
8.^617 

28.373 
66.5f« 
5.7S7 

o.8fln 

39,.384 

314.907 
rt-'OmO 
1.7:V).riilO 
1.107.-^4 

IJL'.'Mr) 
l.!-"l.:!y:i 

5-M.431 
1.3TH.I7r 
1  llt.<13H 
I14.rVlO 
814.067 

2,I78..Vi6 
217.:ift| 
I.87«.3'i7 
213,431 
13.S08 
21.538.400 
76,524 
8,000 
43.001 

105,397 
10.513 
90.921 
10.325 
453 
1 .310. 100 
3,702 
387 
2.(03 

2.17H.,Vrt 
317.304 
1.«79.;K7 
213.431 
I3..-1O8 
25,136.994 
76..J34 

8.ia5 

42,001 

6.941,100 

7,2»!',.'i,>4 
713.300 
721.765 
516,7.iO 
100.000 

.t?l,2J» 
396,018 
34.SO0 
34.918 
25,000 
4,837 

S.Wl.lflO 
7.7.'>3.1.V) 
713.:»I0 
731.7(11 
51rt.7.V) 
100.000 

51.013,607 
4.805.072 
601,783 

400.000 

3,564,746 
229,638 
24.276 
10.098 
19.351 

73,476.«0t) 
4.744.a'in 
501.798 
206.7<X) 
400.000 

52,095,838 

2.945.438 

61.480.rf8 

$237,332,456 

18.«»,407 

meSrgy'lnd  IL^s^ea^dv' •^^'"2^  *°  ^^"^  improved  methods  of  mining 
a  ine  .steady  decrease  in  the  cost  of  material.    At  the  present 


OoldCoMt 

day  ores  running  five  dolltrs  per  ton,  «id  wmetinies  even  «^  *|™^^ 

worked.  In  il>c  United  States  Colorado.  Sonth  Dakota,  and  Uuh  «»0«^jaMei 
increase  in  production,  while  in  foreign  countries,  great  gams  were  shown  m  tfte 
oSjFardie.  >Vitwatersrand.  and  Klondike  districts.  The  t>r.t  two  pr.  ably  rcpre^ 
sent  an  increased  production  of  a  permanent  nature,  but  '^^ej.'i'l^  bei^  p  accr 
deposits,  may  be  only  temporarily  productive.  The  world's  producbwi  of  p>d  « 
obtained  at  present  from  twelve  districts.  ,.  the  W^twatersrand,  m  South  Afro, 
C.-lgardic.  and  Kalgoorlie,  in  Western  Australia;  Ballarat.  and  l^en^Jg"- 
tona ;  Chapter  Towers,  and  Mt.  Morgan,  in  Queensland ;  1  he  Colar  field  of  Myso^, 
in  India;  Cripple  Creek  in  Clurado;  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota,  Motlier  Lofc 
in  California  and  Douglass  island,  and  the  Klondike  in  Alaska. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  been  makmg  »  examination  of  the 
gold  resources  of  Alaska,  an.l  finds  that  the  deposits  consist  o£  two  wn<U,  vu. 
quartz  veins  and  gravel  deposits.    The  former  have  thus  far  been  devdojped  only 
tn  the  coastal  regions,  where  there  arc  many  mills  for  crushing  the  ore.    ine  cniei 
deposits  lie  in  a  belt  about  one  hundred  miles  long  reaching  from  i^wndum  on  the 
boutheast  past  Juneau,  to  Bcrner's  bay,  and  a  second  belt  IS  ^©""^^./^J/^/ ..^.^ 
iti  the  vicinity  of  Sitka.    The  ores  are  n(.t  ahvas-  rich  l)Ut  the  excellent  tacihtie^ 
permit  cheap  working.  The  veins  are  in  inctamorphic  slates,  diabases,  anj  8^*"";.; 
similar  to  those  of  California,  and  arc  possibly  of  the  same  age,  but  »rther  nonn 
on  Unga  Island  of  the  Shumagin  Croup  they  occur  m  lertiary  volcanic  rocKS^ 
as  such  rocks  abound  in  the  islands  of  that  vicinity,  this  occurrence  is  « J««^ 
In  the  interior  of  Alaska  in  the  Yukon  Region,  gold  has  .thus  far  only  been  ouno 
in  gravel  deposits,  but  it  ha^  probablv  been  derived  originally  from  »  scries  oi 
rocks  known  a.s  the  Birch  creek  and  I-oriy  Mile  formations.   The  gravel  deposits 
are  found  in  gulches  tributary  to  the  Klondike  river,  above  Dawson,  and  sinmar 
ones  have  been  found  along  Indian  creek  and  Stewart  "^'^l^  ''''' '  nf  J. 
in  the  line  of  strike  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  the  Forty  Mile  district^  U M ne 
Klondike  tributaries,  the  M.utliern  ones  such  as  the  Bonanza,  I-Jdoraclo.  .ana  Jiuw" 
Creeks  have  afforded  the  richest  gravels.    No  gold  in  paymg  quantuies  MS  new 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Klondike  river  itself.    The  famous  Comstock  l  ode  ai 
Virginia  City.  Nov  .  which  has  passed  through  such  a  series  of  "'•"^'"""^fvljj; 
who-e  lower  workings  were  at  one  time  abandoned  owing  to  the  enormous  inro 
of  hot  water,  is  to  be  reopened.    The  water  is  to  be  pumped  out  by  "^^^ans  « 
hvdraulic  elevator  which  will  be  used  on  a  large  scale;  it  will  have  a  capacHjJ» 
about  lo.ooo  gallon'^  per  minute,  and  the  work  will  be  the  largest  yet  raidertawii  V 
this  type  of  machine.  ,   ,^  ,   ^      ^  tnaiiA 

MetaHurgy.—Thc  gold  ores  of  Alaska,  California,  and  South  Dakota  are  trcaiw 
chiefly  in  stamps  and  amalgamation  mills,  and  the  same  process  is  used  to^F'J; J 
lent  in  Cr.lorado.    The  chief  method  of  extracting  gold  from  its  o««,fSP«<1*"J-' 
Colorado.  Utah,  Montana,  and  in  part  California  and  Arizona  as  well  as  in  por 
tions  of  the  southern  Appalachian  States  arc  the  cyanide  and  chlorination  m""'^^. 
and  this  leaching  prorosc  of  i-old  extraction  is  growing  in  favor,  althougn  . 
gists  arc  not  yet  thoroughlv  agreed  as  to  which  of  the  two  wet  methods 
is  the  best.    There  are  between  .40  and  50  cvanide  lixiviation  works  in  operau^ 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day,  and  a  lesser  number  of  chlorination 
The  processes  have  to  be  modified  at  different  localities  depending  on  tne  cnaw 
of  the  ores,  many  of  wMeh  liave  to  be  first  roa'^tcd. 

Litcrature.—J.  F.  Kemp  contributes  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  occurrenc 
tellaride  gold  ores,  in  the  Mineral  Industry  for  1897.  m  which  he  shows  mat  ^ 
occurrence  of  gold  in  this  form  is  far  more  wide  spread  than  was  fo""^""^!"*^—  of 
The  celebrated  Cripple  Creek  ores,  and  many  of  the  Black  Hills  deposits  are 
this  nature.  .    tralasia  by 

Other  recent  publications  of  importance  are  The  Gold  P*^^'^^-^L  ^^^fj!^^  and 
Schmeisscr  and  Vogelsang.  The  IVihvatersratid  Gold  fields  by  S.  J.  . 
L'Or  ,/<;  V.      Xaturc  by  Cancng  and  Robella/.    The  aim  of  the  '^st  "anjJJJJJIjg 
is  to  present  in  condensed  form  the  latest  information  concermng  tne  occu 
of  gold  in  nature  and  its  geographical  distribution.  . 

GOLD  AND  SILVER,  Melting  Points  of.  D.  Bcrthnlet  gives  us  the  "5^ti,e 
on  tlie  melting  points  of  these  two  metals.  These  were  determined  by  mean;  , 
Aennoelectric  couple  of  platinum  and  platino-iridium.   The  values  obuinca 
silver  were  between  050.2  and  966.2  C.  with  a  mean  of  962  C  while  tnose  lu  6 
varied  between  1,062.1  and  1,0^.7  with  a  mean  of  1,064  C.  . 

OOtD  COAST,  one  of  the  West  African  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  streic,^ 
along  the  o^a^t  of  the  Gulf  nf  Guinea  f^r  <nm<-  y^o  miles  and  extends  •""'.L  jet- 
terior  for  about  300  miles.   It  has  an  area  of  about  15.000  square  miles  tor 
tlement  proper  and  of  about  46,600  square  miles  including  the ,  protectoraie^ 
estimated  population  is  1,500,000  of  whom  150  ai«  Europeans  and  its  chiet  io«> 
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Accra  (i6^),  Ehniaa  (10530),  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  (ii6ia)  It*  m^r*. 
.nclude  gold,  .vorj-.  copal,  palm  oil.  palm  keVneU,  and  Sdia  rofew^'Th?«^^hS 
ail  increasing  trade  m  native  woods    Th*»  r<MM«.«r^-T      ""ooer.    1  nere  is  also 

istered  by  a  governor  with  an^ecutive  and  rR?.latu^  cou  cU  nLinJ.H***  tu" 

colony  was  founded  by  a  chartered  company  ^yhid^n  iiT  t!l^^^^^ 

crown.    It  has  been  a  separate  colonv  smce  187      Tf  LiS'  'W^'^red  it  to  the 

fiuence  the  protectorate  Ashanti  wii  es  abM.!,  ,  u  t^^"'' 

of  180S-6  to  the  Ashanti  canSal  ^im,!«  ""'.^  ""^^"'^  °^  '^e  expedition 

U|e|itish°aXriti"an?%V'  e^  f.  ^^-f  -^J-i-ion  to 

The  hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  recently  been  the  subiecrof  ro^^^^^ 

on  tlu'  part  of  France  and  Great  Britain  bu   in         t  J  a     1  of  conflictmg  clamis 

GOLF  IN  THE  UNITED  StAtS  ^  T  ^        consul-general  at  Berlin. 

oT^h%J?eVs  at  l,^^^^^    championship    The  open  golf  cbam°l'„sh^^ 

Herd,  of  thf  VVashin«on  P^i  rn.fT/' °"■r^^"***=^?^*"'*• Frederick 
and  Roval  Golf  Xl^^^^^  5°'^  P"^  •  and  lately  of  the  Ancient 

chinShip  'N?o"h^         Andrew  s,  Scotland    The  play  for  the  amateur  gol 
victory  of  Mr  Fimn.  I  '^^'^  ''^  September  19,  resulted  in  the 

St  A^dnw'  imk^^^^^m  ^^"^"eS'^  Andrew's  University  and  of  fh! 

Misf  Maude  K.  Wc  mo'rf   Thkll  ^U^'^^'J^'  '^V^iss  Beatrix  Hoyt  defeated 
woman's  gSlfdJampiSp.   ^*  "  ****  *****  H^J^  »«»  *<» 

Pa?em^in  B^r^Sa'riSm^;;'"^  ^^"^  Spanish 

^^ned  in  the  ish^^  of  hSS    iS"  '  Q  ^^"^'"8  '^"^""^  ''^^  Spanish  arfny  he 

the  Spanish  tJo^^^^  l^omingo , gamed  its  freedom,  he  went  with 

ttnelt)  and  dishonStv         ''c ?V  Santiago  became  disgnsted  with  the 

a  personal  assauft  withT,^-  °'       ^P^"'**?  "P<^"  ^^hom  he  made 

down  as  a  Vlul*J^  w'thdrawmg  thereupon  from  the  Spanish  service.    He  settled 

the  !^surgenteVe?dvTd'J^r'^''^i';^  '""'J'!^  ^8^8  he  joined 

rher  with  SeTtter  and  r.n^rTA^  ^"'^^^  president,  Cespides.  To^ 

and  Hoteiin  'H.''^^''ti^^TT''t^^^^^^  Bayamo^  Juguani, 


rrnz,  and 


Tmas.  and  Hnlm.  «     ii  ngramonte.  uomez  captured  Bayamo. 

CSS^  and  uiS^^^^^  Nuevitas.  Guaimaro.  Santa  Cr 

WWly(^SaSS^^^^     n*  I-a'^  Guasimn.  and  Palo  Sico.  Subset 

G<»r,er  succeeded  l"n  a/ General  Agramonte. 
8f"eral.  Martinez  C:^n LJ.  commander-m-diief  In  1S7S  the  Spanish  governor- 
•'^■''-enpon  GoSiez  S^iSd^fo^^^^^  the  Cnbnn  leaders  to  accept  terms  of  peace. 
??Red  there  Taer^nhnr!  /  ^^'^"^      ^an  Domingo.   He  wks  en- 

Jiarti.  at  tL  ouXeak  of         '  ''^i'        '^■^        C"''^"  revolutionary  president. 

J^QR   Of  the  CulMtn  kaderJ  ;n Tv**^  the  American  victories  over  the  Spaniards  in 
Maceo.  and  Ca  Sto  r»rr    .  '''''f ""^^  prominent  wen  Gomei.  An- 
GOODENOUGH  T  •  °  X 
??)8  He  was  in  suorJm!^!S!*"*"^/?'  S«  William  Howi.ey.  K.  C.  B.,  died  Oct.  24, 
'^^"ceatapirSSS^  W?"'"'*?'^^^^'^  Britishtroops  in Sotith  Africa, having  hism- 
second  lieuteVantRoJial  A^nif  N*""  April  5.  1833;  educated  at  Westminster;  became 
his  career  he  S  manv  Ls^i.'"  ^^'"^r  '^9-  Promotion  came  and  in  the  course 
Royal  Artillcrv  of^S •  '"^ludrng  brigadier-general  commanding 
Of  artillery.  1886-80  *^'^P«<'jtl«"a.'-y  force  in  Egypt.  1882.  and  inspector-general 

*0"nded  at  B^a^  his  Ju^l 'Y"^'"-^''  '^57-58,  and  was  severely 
'"<<l*landda«or  H.         •  ^f^.^l*  dispatches  and  won  for  him  a 

1^  «e  was  similarly  honored  for  his  conduct  in  the  Egyptian  cam- 
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paicn  of  1882  and  was  also  made  a  C.  B.  In  May  iSqi.  he  was  aopomted  heuienant- 
general  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  in  1897  becaBM  »,K.  C  B.  He  was  joint  author 
with  Ueutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Dalton.  R.  A.,  of  Th*  Army  Book  for  the  BnhA 
Empire.    He  married  Countess  Kinsky. 

GOOD  FELLOWS.  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF,  a  fraternal  society  fotittded  in  llBa, 
has  now  four  grand  ;i  ^  tnblies,  202  subordinate  assemblies,  and  10.387  members. 
$3,470  r)^o  has  been  disbursed  since  its  organization,  and  $324,369  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Premier.  J.  H.  McGregor.  Montague,  Me. ;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Swoger, 
Boston.  M.i-^ 

GOOD  TEMPLABS,  INDSPENDXNT  O&DSB  OF,  see  Independent  Okoeh  or 

Good  Templars. 

OOBDOir,  William  W..  Brigadier-General.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  a  well-known  ciu- 
zen  of  Georgia,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Amerwan  War  received  his  ap- 
pointment of  brigadier-general,  being  at  that  tune  colonel  of  the  SavannaB  WatwnM 
Guard  regiment.  He  served  m  the  Civil  War.  On  August  16.  1B98  he  was  appointed 
by  Prcsidont  McKinley  a  member  of  the  commission  to  arrange  for  the  evacuauon 
of  Porto  Rico  by  the  Spaniards. 

GRAND  ABHY  OF  THE  BEPTJBLIC.  The  first  post  was  organized  at  Deca- 
tur III.,  April  6,  iSr/n  and  the  first  National  Encampment  was  heldin  Indianapolis. 
Nov.  20,  1866.  Commander-in-chief.  James  A.  Saxton.  Chicago.  There  a« /S.Hf 
partments  each  being  represented  by  a  number  in  the  National  Council  of  Mmmi- 
tration.  The  number  of  army  posts  in  June  1898.  was  7.214.  and  the  toul  numwr 
or  members  318.475.   The  last  fincampment  was  held  m  Cmcmnati  lagH. 

GRAND  UNITED  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS  OF  AMERICA,  composed  of 
colored  Odd  Fellows,  had  in  1897.  2.281  lodges,  and  I55>53?  members.  Its  property 
amounted  to  $1,867,597.    Grand  Master,  E.  H.  Morris,  Chicago,  HL 

OBAVdBy  VAXXOirAIi.  See  National  GftAMGB. 
ORANCTB.   See  Building  Stones. 

GRAPHITE.  The  production  of  graphite,  during  1898,  was  1,400.000  lbs.  which, 
compared  with  the  production  of  993.138  lbs.,  in  1897.  sl^ows  a  gratifying  increase. 
The  only  American  I.uality  supplying  a  high  grade  graphite  continue^  be  liOTnae- 
roga,  N.  Y.,  although  good  deposits  haVe  been  reported  from  near  V\  heailand,  vvyon. 
ing.  An  important  event  dunng  the  past  year  was  the  manufacture  of  an^rtihciu 
graphite  from  coke,  and  which  it  is  claimed  can  be  sold  at  the  sanie  price  as  Uie  njj 
ral  product.    Some  amorphous  graphite  was  mined  in  Rhode  Island  dunng  ix9>- 

QBATINe  VOB  BFJHOTlftU  JL  See  Physics. 

GRAVITATXON-aBAVZTT.  See  Phvsms  (paragraph  Gravitation  Constant). 
GRAY,  George.  Democratic  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware,  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  August  26,  1898,  one  of  the  commission  of  five  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.  He  was  born  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  ^lay  4.  i^^^' 
was  graduated  at  Princeton,  1859,  and  in  1862  received  his  A.  M.;  studied  at  nanaru 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863  :  was  appointed  Attorney-Ucnenu  " 
Delaware  in  1879  by  Governor  Hall  and  again  in  by  Governor  Stockley.  ^ 

Gray  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  conventions  of  1876.  i»»o.  T7J 
was  elected  to  the  Federal  Senate  m  1885  to  succeed  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  who  naa 
resigned  to  become  Secretary  of  State ;  was  reelected  in  1887  and  in  i»93-  pLjjj^ 
lus  been  a  supporter  of  tariff  and  civil  service  reform  and  of  sound 
to  his  appointment  to  the  Peace  Commission,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Angio-Ainw 
can  Joint  High  Commission.  .  • 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  the  BRITISH  EMPIBE.   The  area  of  the  Unitw 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  is  iao.979  sq.  m..  with  a  population  m  1^'  " 
38.740.180.   The  estimates  of  area  and  population  for  the  colonies  and  ow^pw^'^^ 
sions  vary,  but  according  to  recent  reports  are  in  round  numbers,  ^'^'^^^^'z^iM 
and  344,000,000  inhabitants.    As  to  the  number  of  British,  it  wa^  re- 
in 1897,  with  10,500.000  in  the  colonies,  making  a  total  of  50,000,000.   l^"*"' ' --le,; 
gard  to  the  various  possessions  of  Great  Britain  will  be  found  m  the  s^P*"^ 
on  the  British  colonies,  protectorates  and  dependencies.    The  following  tanw 
piled  by  the  United  States  government  in        gives  a  list  of  these,  togctner 
their  area  and  pcqtulation : 

India:  Sq^^mUes.  Popnlatioii. 

BritUh  India    1,06^314  221,17^ 

Feudatory  states   731.944  J6^o5a47y 

Total  India   1.800^58  ^ff^jjl 
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COLONIES.  Area. 

Eorope:  Sq.  miles. 

Gibraltar   2 

Malta  and  Gozo    1x9 

•  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Total  £urope   121 

Axb: 

Aden  and  Perim    80 

Ceylon    25^65 

Hong-koi^   30 

Labuan    30 

Straits  Settlements    1^73 

Toul  Asia    26,977 

Africa ; 

Ascension   35 

Basutoland   IOia93 

Cape  Colony    292,000 

Mauritius    ^  70S 

Natal    33>90O 

St.  Helena   47 

West  African  colonies: 

Gambia    %700 

Gold  coa>t    40,000 

Lagos   1.071 

Sierra  Leone   I5<ooo 

Total  Africa    3Q4.76o 

America: 

Bermudas   20 

Canada    3JIS,647 

Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia   7iSoo 

British  Guiana    109.OOO 

British  Honduras    7.562 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador   162,200 

West  Indies: 

Bahamas    4,466 

Jamaica  and  Tttifca  Idand   4«424 

Barbados   160 

Leeward  Islands    701 

Windward  Islands   2^ 

Tnnidad  and  Tobago   1,868 

Total  America    31614,338 

Anstralasia : 

N  e  w  G  u  i  n  ea' .      *!."'!.*!!.'.'.*.*"  i I !  I ! 

New  South  Wales   310,367 

New  Zealand    104*471 

Queensland   668,497 

South  Australia   903.690 

fasmanta   26.215 

J'ctoria    88.198 

Western  Australia  ,   975,920 

Total  Australasia    3>I73.558 

Total  colonies    7.20(^,754 

Total  India  and  colonies   9,010,012 


Popolation. 
20,658 

176,231 

196,889 


41.910 
3,006,466 

261,258 

5353 
558,933 

3,876,422 


140 

250^000 

1,821.550 
374.940 
778.000 

3.890 


13,100 
1,474.000 
85.000 
74.900 

4375.520 


•  5-950 
4,833.300 
1.950 
278,260 
j3,8oo 

20B|000 


52.000 

708.600 
189,000 
127,800 
173.000 
261.300 

6,882,960 


120,500 
350.000 

1,297.000 
714,200 
472.200 
360,200 

T66.IOO 

1. 1 74.900 
137.900 

4.793.900 

20,625.691 
307,849,122 
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PBOTECTORATES  AND  SPHERES                                      c-^I5^.  PnMil.»jMi 

OF  IMPLCBMCE.                                   Sq.  mile*.  Fopttlatm 

In  Asia   "20,400  1.200,000 

l5  Africa                                                         2,120.000  35.000,000 

In  the  Pacific   »<W»o 


Total  protectorates,  etc   2.240.OOO  36,810,000 

Total  India,  colonies,  protectorates,  etc   11.^^^0,412  344,069.1::^ 

Miuera!  Products  of  the  United  Kingdom —The  principal  minerals  obtained  from  J 
the  United  Kingdom  ;ul  cual,  iron  ore,  clays,  sandstone,  slates,  limestone,  salt.  oil.  f 
shale,  eranite,  whinstonc.  lead  ore.  tin  nn:.  dialk.  /inc  ore.  etc.  TlK-e  arc  given  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  as  to  the  value  of  output  in  1896.  the  estiuKite  of  value  in 
the  case  of  the  metallic  minerals  being  based  on  the  values  of  the  metals  made  from 
the  ores  Of  the  non-metallic  minerals  coal  is  by  far  the  most  important.  In  1090  ttie 
totr.l  amount  of  coal  produced  throughout  the  I  niicd  iMtigdom  was  195.361.200  tons, 
of  which  the  greater  part  was  produced  in  England  alone,  the  principal  coal  news 
bcinu  In  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  in  bnglana, 
in  e.UmKugan  in  Wales .  and  in  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland.  In  1896  there  were  13.700,- 
764  tons  of  iron  ore  prnduced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  value  being  £3.150,420. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  37.^  blast  furnaces  and  21.204,284  tons  ot  ore  smelted. 
Despite  the  large  honfe  prudurtion  of  iron  ore  there  were  imported  5..}3?>..>o7  t  'os 
with  a  value  of  £^;78.7^')  Among  the  minor  minerals  may  be  mentioned  copper, 
lead,  tin  and  zinc  and  of  the  non-TnetalHc  minerals  the  most  important  are,  besides 
coal,'  various  clays,  sandstone,  ^late^,  limestone,  salt.  etc. 

Agriculture— Of  the  productive  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  largest  acre- 
age is  taken  up  by  permanent  pasture,  the  next  by  the  grain  crops  and  the  next  b> 
clover  and  grasses  and  green  crops.  In  1807  Great  Britain  had  7.457,061  acres  m 
grain  crops,  4,853,808  acres  in  clover  and  mature  Kra^ses.  3.if^-5o8  acres  in  green 
crops,  and  16,512,868  acres  in  pernianeiu  pasture.  The  production  of  wheat  in  Ur^ 
Britain  in  i8q7  was  54.913,000  bushels;  barley  66,804,000  bushels;  and  oats  ii6,»i2,ooo 
bushels,  the  la>t  named  being  the  only  one  of  the  three  crops  which  showed  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  vear.  The  wheat  covered  1,889.161  acres:  b.niey  2.035.|90 
acres;  oats  3,036,056;  turnips  and  swedes  1,833,145;  and  potatoes  504  914  acres,  see 

Afami^tfrfHrrj.— .Accurate  statistics  for  the  British  manufactures  during,  the  year 
1898  were  not  procurable.  In  respect  to  the  numbers  employed,  the  textile  tndustnCs 
are  the  most  important.  A  recent  estimate  placet  tin-  number  of  people  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  cotton,  woolen  and  linen  industries  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland  a. 
five  million,  and  the  capital  invested  at  £200.000.000.  The  figures  ^iven  in  the  toliow-- 
ing  paragraphs  on  commerce  afTord  an  index  to  the  industrial  activity  Of  the  uniieo 
Kingdom.    See  also  Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Industry. 

Commerce.— Crezt  Britain  is  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world.   A  com- 
parison between  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896  and  that  in  i»97 
is  afforded  bv  the  following  tatisticst   In  1S96:  total  imports  £441.808.904;  <^^P°J\\ 
of  Briti'ih  prorlucts  £240,14;.-=,!  ;  exports  <.f  foreign  and  colonial  products  £56.233.^3, 
total  imports  and  exports  £738.118,118.    In  1S07:  total  imports  £451.238.683;  exports 
of  British  products  £234,350.003;  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  products  £50>.v|.  v/ ■ 
total  imports  and  export-^  £745.422.363.    Of  the  total  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land over  90  per  cent,  falls  to  England  and  Wales.    Commercial  statistics  for  tne 
years  1805-96  show  that  of  Great  Britain's  trade  with  foreign  countries.  "^^.^"'^5 
sharers  in  respect  to  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were,  in  the  order  01 
their  importance,  the  United  States,  France,  the  Netherlands.  G«"nany;^^"^Q'^J.^":„ 
The  imports  nf  merchandise  from  the  United  Stnti  <  increased  from  £86.540.060  m 
1895  to  £106,347.349  in  1806.  As  a  purchaser  of  tbc  nuuuifaciures  and  other  pf'ta"*-^^ 
of^ the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  led  all  the  other  nations,  and  next  came  the  L  niiea 
States  and  France.   The  exports  of  all  products  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Gennam 
increased  from  £20.586.310  to  £22.244  40=;  in  1806.  while  those  to  the  United  bta{e>  at- 
creased  from  £27.048. t;53  in  1891;  to  £^0,424,22^  in  i8q6.    The  articles  most  largely  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  are  food  stuffs,  the  chief  being  cereals  and  tiour. 
In  1897  out  of  a  total  of  £451,238.683  imports.  £151,550.115  consisted  of  articles  01 
food  and  drink  dutv  free,  and  £26.701. ';iq  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  dutiable:  t/O  - 
263.511  of  raw  materials  for  textile  manufactures;  £85.038,387  of  mantlfactarcd  arti- 
cles; £52,085,336  of  raw  materials  for  other  industries  than  the  textile;  and  £21,205.- 
of  meUls.   The  most  important  items  in  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ar<. 
yams  and  textile  fabrics,  which  amounted  to  ^.618,472  in  1897.  o«t  of  a  total  export 
of  British  products  of  £234.350,003.    The  United  Kingdom  imports  most  of  her  wneai 
from  foreign  countries  and  of  these  the  United  States  sends  the  largest  supply,  a* 
to  the  comutions  prevailing  in  the  trade  in  other  commodities  the  followtng  tacts  may 
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b€  of  interest:  It  is  estimated  that  loss  than  a  third  of  the  butter  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  i>  produced  at  home.  The  United  Kingdom  exports  a  considerable 
amount  of  coal,  the  largest  purchaser  being  France.  Lately  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  There  were  signs  of  dei»ression  in  the 
cotton  trade  as  a  whole  in  tl year  1898,  owing  to  the  doubtful  outlook  in  interna- 
tional politics,  but  large  (luamities  of  cotton  yarn  and  twist  were  exported  in  t8<>8, 
showing  an  improvement  over  the  previous  years.  As  to  the  exportation  of  hardware 
aund  cutieiy  there  was  a  decline  during  the  hrst  ten  months  of  i8g8  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  during  the  previous  year,  the  demand  of  the  United  States 
especially  having  fallen  off.  There  was  also  a  decline  in  the  shipments  of  pig  iron 
and  of  railway  material,  and  in  the  case  of  tin  plates,  for  which  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  showed  a  inarkcd  falling  off.  The  exportation  of  jute 
manufactures  showed  an  increase,  and  that  of  yams  remained  about  the  same  as  in 
1897.  while  linen  piece  goods  showed  a  falling  off.  The  ship-building  industries 
-cenied  to  he  in  a  favorable  condition  and  the  output  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  1808  was  considerably  larger  than  that  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
'  year.  The  imports  of  timber,  which  were  unusually  large  during  i8<:)7.  declined 
somewhat  in  1898.  The  exports  of  woolen  yarn  showed  a  slight  decline  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1898,  as  cotnpared  with  that  period  during  tlie  previous  year,  while 
worsted  yarn  slightly  improved.  The  exportation  of  woolen  piece  good-  cnn-ider- 
ably  declined,  especially  m  the  case  of  the  United  States,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
ooqr  about  one-sixth  of  the  amount  sold  there  in  1897.  The  same  was  true  of 
worsted  piece  goods,  of  which  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  were  about  one- 
fourth  01  what  they  had  been  in  1897. 

Great  Britain's  Forn-^n  Trade  Policy. — Hou-  far  the  present  agricultural  condition 
of  Great  Britain  is  due  to  her  foreign  trade  policy  is  a  question  very  earnestly  dis- 
cussed by  economic  writers.  It  is  certain  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try as  at  present  developed  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  sustenance  of  its  population. 
Having  less  than  two  million  acres  under  wheat  and  with  an  average  annual  crop  of 
sixty  ir.illion  htishels,  Great  Britain  depends  upon  forri^'u  ountrie:^  for  -omc  two 
hundred  nullion  bushels  of  this  staple  and  similar  conditions  prevail  in  respect  to 
the  other  means  fi{  subsistence.  Some  attribute  this  largely  to  the  reversal  of  the 
English  foreign  trade  policy  in  i8_}6.  anfi  the  -ub^equent  introduction  of  free  trade. 
Since  that  time  the  British  government  lias  devoted  itself  to  the  promotion  of  foreign 
commerce.  In  this  work  the  Foreign  Oflicc  ha<  shown  great  energy.  The  principle 
of  its  policy  has  been  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  British  trade  abroad 
and  especially  the  protection  and  preservation  of  British  colonies  and  dependencie^t. 
Foreign  commerce  is  to  some  extent  the  concern  of  all  the  chief  departments,  includ- 
ing beside  the  Foreign  OlTice.  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Indian 
n:Ticc  and  the  Treasury,  the  work  being  divided  among  them,  and  there  being  no 
separate  government  department  of  foreign  commerce.  The  statistical  department 
IS  the  B<»rd  of  Trade,  which  publishes  monthly  and  annual  reports  of  trade  and 
navigation.  The  consular  scr\ ice  has  not  been  utilized  for  the  promotion  of  trade  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  in  the  United  States,  but  in  1898  a  committee,  which  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  a  f^an  for  supplying  to  the  hiamt  trades  the  information  fur- 
nished by  consuls,  rammercial  attaches  and  agents-gmend,  reported  in  favor  bf  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  intelligence  office  by  the  government  There  are 
signs  of  a  demand  that  the  gox  ernnient  :-ball  take  a  more  active  part  in  furthering 
foreign  commerce.  Hitherto  it  has  confined  its  efTorts  to  making  that  trade  as  free 
and  as  safe  as  possible.  This  need  of  a  more  practical  interference  has  followed  as 
a  result  of  the  competition  with  Germany  and  the  United  States,  whose  growing  im- 
portance has  caused  concern  in  Great  Britain.  \x\  English  commercial  attache  in 
Germany  remarked  in  a  recent  report,  that  if  Great  Britain  wished  to  retain  her  posi- 
tion as  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world  she  would  have  a  hard  fight  be- 
fore her :  that  her  overwhelming  supremacy  commercially  and  industrially  was  not 
the  assured  fact  it  once  had  been.  A  recent  Unitetl  States  Consular  Report  makes 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  British  foreign  ira'le:  "The  foreign  trade  of 
the  I  n:u(l  Kingiioiii  reached  highwater  mark  in  that  j'ear  of  world-wide  activity 
{890^  the  figures  being  $3,645,000,000,  of  which  $1,282,300,000  was  represented  by 
BritiA  products  and  manufactures  exported,  an  excess  of  $75,000,000.  over  any 
PWronsyear.  In  the  following  year  of  depression,  figures  fell  much  below  this  great 
total.  Tncy  recovered  in  1896  to  $3,591,500,000.  but  exports  of  Briti.sh  produce  and 
manufactures  did  not  recover  in  proportion,  amounting  to  $1,167,000,000.  In  1S07  the 
net  decrease  in  exports  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  about  $28,000,000, 
there  being  in  the  export  of  yams  and  textile  fabrics  alone  the  striking  decrease  of 
♦40,000,000.  to  vome  extent  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  new  United  State*;  tariff. 
In  April.  1898.  as  compared  with  April,  1807,  the  falling  off  in  exports  exceeded  $10,- 
"To.ooo,  and  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
P^^jQ"  'as*  year  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  $19,000,000  "  Yet  during  this  same 
Pcnoo  the  exports  of  continental  countries  increased  at  a  high  rate.  Between  x88s 
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and  1894  the  exports  from  the  leading  nations  of  the  conimcni  arc  said  to  have  in- 
creased at  the  followmg  rates :  The  Netherlands,  24^4  Pcr  cent.r,  Russia,  27  per  cent. ; 
Austria-Hungary,  18  per  cent. ;  Germany,       per  cent. ;  Denmark,  67  per  cent ;  Bel- 
giutn.  B'/i  per  cent.:  Italy,  8  per  cent.,  (including  silver  ballion) ;  Norway,  a6  per 
cent.    So  far  as  the  increase  of  domestic  prodiut-  exported  i^  concerned  the  United 
Kingdom  showed  a  rate  below  any  of  these  countries,  being  only  1/4  per  cent.  While 
the  comparatively  small  rate  of  increase  showed  by  Germany  does  not  seem  to  justity 
the  fear  felt  in  England  of  German  ronipotition.  it  should  be  noted  that  German  trade 
witli  the  East  has  advanced  rapi«ily  anti  usurped  much  that  was  formerly  British, 
in  ("treat  Britain  the  success  of  Germany  is  aiinbuted  tirst,  to  the  direct  aid  afforded 
by  the  government  as  in  the  granting  of  bounties  and  subsidies,  in  the  second  place 
to  the  superiority  of  her  agents  and  their  adaptability  to  the  customs  prevailing  in 
foreign  markets,  and  in  tlie  third  place  to  the  credit  system  of  Germany     .A.  fact 
which  is  frcquentlv  remarked  in  Great  Britain  is  that  Germany's  chief  article  of  ex- 
port is  woollen  goods,  next  sugar  and  third  cotton  goods,  thus  showing  a  power  to 
compete  with  England  in  the  latter's  own  commodities,  and  Germamr  sells  these 
product,-  in  England's  colonies.   Another  competitor  feared  by  Great  Britain  is  the 
United  States,  which  has  iieen  working  its  way  into  European  markets  with  its  iron 
and  steel  products,  selling  theiu  at  prices  with  which  German  and  British  producers 
have  been  unable  to  compete.   It  is  these  considerations  that  have  led  to  the  pro- 
tective movement  in  Great  Britain,  a  movement  which  aims  at  an  imperial  customs 
union  which  shall  protect  the  entire  British  Empire  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  since  it  is  estimated  that  over  two-thirds  of  Great  Britain's  over-sea  trade  is 
with  foreign  colonies  and  one-third  with  her  own  colonies,  it  is  thouRht  that  the 
fiscal  results  of  this  policy  would  not  be  all  that  are  expected  by  its  advocates.  An- 
other adverse  argument  i-  lliat  snch  a  customs  union  would  oblige  Great  Britain  to 
establish  a  tariff  upon  food  products  in  the  interest  of  her  colonics  and  this  would 
seriously  affect  the  cost  of  production  of  her  manufactures,  for  it  is  estimated  for 
instance,  that  from  the  United  States  alone  England  imported  over  to00«O0O»opo  worth 
of  commodities  in  1896.  most  of  them  being  food  products.   It  would  seem  that  Great 
Britain  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  her  colonies  \\  itlioiu  sacrificing  a  part  of  her 
foreign  trade.  Thus,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  preferential  tariff  rates  offered 
hy  Canada,  England  had  to  denounce  treaties  with  Belgium  and  Germany  on  ac- 
count of  the  stipulation  in  each  of  their  treaties  that  Belgian  and  German  goods 
should  be  subject  to  no  higher  duties  in  the  British  colonies  than  those  imposed  upon 
the  goods  coming  from  the  mother  conntiy.  These  treaties  expired  at  the  dose  ot 
July.  1898.  .  „  . 

Colonial  Trorfr.— When  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  became  Coleniial  Secretary  he 
addressed  to  all  the  colonial  governors  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  foreign  competition  had  made  headway  during  the  ten  3rears  ending 
with  i8(M-  The  replies  received  brought  out  the  fact  tnat  the  most  formidable  rivals 
of  British  trade  were  the  United  States  and  Germany  ;  that  in  some  branches  of 
industry  Belgium  was  a  powerful  rival  and  that  in  the  East  the  competition  of  Japsn 
was  assuming  importance.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  displacement  of  Briti.sh- 
madc  goods  was  cheapness.  Many  of  the  colonies  reported  that  in  the  first  place 
sever&r classes  of  articles  were  better  packed  and  more  attractive  in  appearance  than 
those  sent  from  Great  Britain  and  that  in  the  second  place  the  agents  of  foreign 
countries  were  more  energetic.  The  British  government  has  been  taking  great  pains 
to  promote  the  trade  of  British  merchants  with  the  colonies,  eq>eciatly  since  this  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  of  the  colonial  trade  was  made. 

The  Govemmenfs  Efforts  to  Promote  Trade.— The  British  government  makes 
payments  to  steamship  lines  for  carrying  the  mails.  The  extent  of  some  of  these  sub- 
sidies is  indicated  in  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  as  follows:  The  Australian 
service  via  the  Suez  Canal  costs  the  government  each  year  about  $4.36,000 ;  the  scn'ice 
to  India  and  China  about  $800,000:  the  New  York  service  about  $420,000:  the  Can- 
adian-Chinese service  $200,000.  These  figures  show  the  net  loss  to  the  government 
after  deducting  the  contributions  from  the  colonies  and  the  amount  received  for 
postajrc.  Another  means  adopted  by  the  government  for  promoting  trade  is  in  the 
contribution  of  money  to  technical  education.  It  distributes  these  funds  among  the 
local  authorities  and  attains  but  a  slight  control  over  tlicir  expenditure.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  annually  expends  over  $4,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  Apparently  the  funds  thus  distributed  do  not  secure  as  good  results 
as  where  they  are  directed  by  a  centralized  system  such  as  prevails  in  Germany. 
They  appear  to  be  too  widely  diffused  and  are  not  always  applied  where  they  are 
most  needed.  The  work  of  technical  education  however  derives  some  support  from 
the  Trade  Guilds  of  London  which  expend  a  portion  of  their  revenues  for  this  pur- 
pose and  in  that  city  tedinical  instruction  may  be  had  in  a  great  variety  of  indttstnal 
arts. 

Education. — Higher  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  provided  for  by  a 
number  of  tmtverwties  and  colleges,  which  in  i8g7  had  i,^  on  the  teadiing  staff 
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and  3J.559  students  in  attendant.  An  important  event  in  the  history  of  universities 
during  the  year  was  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  (August  12,  1898)  pro- 
viding lor  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  London  as.  a  teaching  as  well  as  an 
examining  body.  Secondary  education  in  England  and  Ireland  is  unorganized  and 
IS  largely  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  In  Scotland  the  school  boards  administer 
the  burgh  schools.  Statistics  in  regard  to  secondary  education  arc  impcrfccl.  As  to 
tknniuary  education  it  was  reported  that  on  August  31.  1897.  then-  were  19,958 
elementary  schools  inspected  in  England  and  Wales  with  accomodation  for  6,215,190. 
On  December  31,  1897,  there  were  9.057  elementary  schools  reported  on  the  rolls  m 
Ireland  and  of  these  8,631  were  in  operation.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rol!'^  was 
816.000.  with  an  average  attendance  of  521.141.  In  Scotland  in  1897  there  were  3,086 
primar>'  schools,  with  accomniorJ.ai' ds  for  843.769  scholars.  In  1894  a  royal  commis- 
sion was  apootnted  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  secondary  education.  In  its  rqwrt 
it  favored  the  creation  of  a  department  of  the  executive  government  in  charge  of 
education  and  the  creation  of  local  authority  in  each  county  and  county  burgh  with 
a  population  of  more  than  50,000.  In  July,  1898,  an  important  conference  was  held 
on  the  subject  of  commercial  education  at  the  Guildhall  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  means  of  promoting  the  study  of  commercial  subjects.  On  August  i 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  presented  to  Parliament  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  education  for  England  and  Wales  with  a  view  to  centralizing  the 
control  of  education  by  uniting  the  education  department  and  the  science  and  art 
department  under  the  charge  of  a  permanent  secretary.  There  was  much  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  the  government  to  education  during  the  year.  In  the  course  of  a 
debate  in  Parliament,  Sir  Williarh  Harcourt  declared  that  the  English  system  of  na- 
tional education  was  wholly  inefficient.  Sir  John  Corst  complained  of  the  early  age 
at  which  children  left  school,  their  irregularity  of^ attendance  and  the  inferiority  of 
tbevohtntary  schools  to  the  board  schools.  But  in  spite  of  the  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject veiy  little  was  effected  toward  the  introduction  of  reforms. 

Army. — On  January  i.  1898.  the  distribution  of  all  ranks  of  the  British  army  was 
as  follows:  At  home,  99.258;  in  Egypt.  5.553:  in  the  colonies,  35.003;  in  India.  74,623. 
The  reserves  consist  of  the  following  classes :  the  militia ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the 
volunteer  corps;  and  the  army  reserve  force.  Including  these,  the  effectives  at  the 
beginning  of  1898  numbered  665,344.  The  military  estimates  for  1898-9  provided  for 
a  progressive  increase.  When  this  programme  is  carried  out  there  will  he  an  addition 
of  16,059  to  the  regular  army,  which  with  the  progressive  increase  provided  for  in 
the  estimates  of  1897-9.  will  bring  the  total  increase  to  25,083.  In  the  Salisbury 
manceuvers  held  in  i8g8  a  larger  body  of  troops  was  engaged  Uian  ever  before,  in- 
cluding 53.600  men 

Ac'oi'y.— At  the  beginning  of  1898  there  were  58  battleships  and  8  building;  14  coast 
defence  ships;  89  cruisers  and  22  building;  19  look-out  ships;  34  torpedo  gun  boats; 
171  torpedo  craft  and  13  building.  This  is  according  to  the  classification  followed  by 
The  Staiesttmiifs  Year  Book.  The  following  list,  taken  from  Tht  Siaiesman^s  Year 
Book,  shows  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  in  February,  i8g6: 

Mediterranean  and  Red- Sea   41 

Channel  Squadron    IS 

Nr  rth  .\merica  and  West  Indies   15 

tast  Indies    12 

China     29 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and'  West*  Africa.'  .*.'.'.'!.'!.*.'•!.!   16 

racific   10 

Australia  !!.!!..*.!..'.!   16 

South-east  coast  of  America   4 

Particular  Service    12 

Suneying  Ser\'ice   .'   7 

Traming  Squadron   %   4 

Total    l8t 

.  I"  Parliament  provided  for  an  increase  of  the  fleet  by  the  construction  of  ? 
oawieships;  8  armored  cruisers;  and  12  destroyers. 

On  April  21.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  presented  his  budget  statement 
Wi!       °*  favorable.    During  the  vear  ending  March  31.  1898.  there  had 

an  e3q)enditurc  of  £115.089.000,  but  there  remained  a  surplus  of  £3.678.000.  The 
J^r^'J-^*^^^"'^''  the  preceding  year  was  cbieHy  to  he  found  in  the  customs  and  <  xc:>e 
wntch  afforded  a  good  index  to  the  prosperity  of  the  year.  Next  in  importance 
stam '^i  •  of  revenue  which  yielded  an  increase,  were  the  death  duties  and 

Drof  ^  J  income  taxes  and  the  post  and  telegraphs.    This  statement  made  a 

proiound  impression  throughout  the  world  as  showing  the  sound  and  vigorous  oon- 
wnon  Of  English  finances.  For  the  next  year,  that  is  ttie  year  ending  March  31.  i89» 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimated  the  receipts  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  I 

to  be  iio8t»isooo  while  the  estimated  expenditures  fell  short  of  this  to  the  extent  ^ 
of  £i  786.000.'  The  existence  of  this  surplus  together  with  the  surplus  for  the  year  * 
endinc  March  31.  1898,  led  the  government  to  propose  a  deduction  of  taxation  chiefly  ^ 
on  tobacco  Another  reduction  was  proposed  by  a  rearrangement  of^thc  income  tax 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  bear  less  severely  on  persons  with  an  mcome  of  from 

£400  to  £700.  ...  ,  . 

It  niav  be  of  interest  here  to  mention  the  main  sources  of  revenue  and 
the  inain  itenis  of  expenditure  in  the  British  budget  in  reference  to  their  relative  m- 
portance    The  chief  >..urce  of  imperial  revenue  is  taxation  which  includes  seven 
classes,  namely,  customs,  excise,  estate,  etc,  duties,  stamps,  the  land  tax,  the  house 
duty,  and  the  mcome  ami  property  tax.   From  the*  seven  sources  83  per  ccnt^  01 
the  entire  rc\  emic  was  derived  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  i8p7,  Mid  in  the  budget 
of  the  next  year  and  the  budget  estimate  for  the  year  endmg  March  31,  l»99,  tlieae 
dasses  continue  to  hold  about  the  same  relative  importance.   Of  these  seven  source^ 
of  revenue  the  most  productive  has  been  the  excise  including  the  levies  on  spirits,  beer 
and  railways,  and  license  duties.   Next  m  the  order  of  hnportance  have  been  the 
customs,  the  taxable  imports  being  tobacco,  which  is  the  most  important  ot  all,  wa, 
rum,  brandy,  other  spirits,  wine,  currants,  cottec,  raisins,  and  some  Other  articles,  «» 
of  minor  importance.   Third  in  order  of  importance  has  been  the  mcome  and  prop- 
erty tax;  fourth,  tlie  estate,  etc,  duties,  and  lifth,  stamps.    The  other  sources  ot  .- 
revenue  are  classed  under  the  heads  of  post-office,  telegraph  service,  crown  lands,  in-  ^ 
tercst  on  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  miscellaneous.    Among  the  branches  of  expenditure  ^ 
the  most  important  classes  are  the  national  debt  services,  other  consolidated  luna 
services,  the  army  and  navy,  civiUervice,  customs,  and  inland  revenue  services,  post-  _ 
office,  telegraph  services,  and  packet  services.    In  the  year  ending  ^l.^n,3t..io9/.  |5 
the  total  revenue  was  £103.940,884.  the  total  expenditures  *ioi,470.009,  leavmg  a  a 
surplus  on  March  31,  1897,  of  £j,473.-M5.  .1.  * 

Labor  Interests,— For  some  account  of  the  great  strikes  in  the  engineering  trade  5 
and  the  South  Wales  coal  trade,  see  the  article  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  and  for  a  brict 
report  of  the  trade  union  congress  at  Bristol,  sec  the  article  Trade  UNIONS^  u  ■r*'^  '* 
OF.  Other  important  labor  congresses  held  during  the  year  were  the  Irish 
Union  Congress  at  Belfast  and  the  annual  conference  of  the  Independent  l.aDOr 
party  at  Birmingham.   At  the  former  the  factory  acts,  child  labor,  the  encourage-  r 
ment  of  home  manufactures,  the  providing  of  work  for  the  unemploye( ,  the  tcdcra- 
tion  of  trades  unions,  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  were  among  the  '.yjP<>"»°*  j 
topics  discussed.   The  congress  lasted  from  May  30  to  June  i  inclusive     1  he  con-  « 
ference  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  was  held  in  ApriL   The  report  ot  its  ad- 
ministrative coinu-il  showed  progress.    At  the  meeting  any  policy  which  tenocu 
toward  entangling  alliances  with  political  parties  having  other  than  SOaallStIC  aims 
was  deprecated.   As  to  the  movement  of  wages  during  the  year  1898  it  was  reportca 
in  the  British  press  that  agricultural  wages  had  risen,  the  improvement  m  the  con-  : 
dition  of  the  agricultural  teborer  being  the  most  marked  in  the  eastern  counties^  in 
August,  1898.  the  labor  dcpartnu  iit  issued  its  fifth  annual  report.    From  this  it  ap- 
peared that  1897,  like  the  previous  year,  was  a  lime  of  progress  and  improvcmeni  | 
for  the  working  classes  and  that  the  wages  of  labor  had  steadily  nsen.  bee  wagm.  ^ 

History.  o  o    n  m 

The  Parliamentary  .S"r5.w'on.— Parliament  assembled  February  8,   1898.    UP  m 
that   time  the  public  attention  had  been  largely  absorbed  in  the  great  engmetr^ 
ing  strike  fsee  Strikes  and  Lockouts).  The  subjects  of  the  Queen  s  speech  "nciuaen 
the  revolt  in  India  and  the  famine  and  the  plague,  the  question  of  local  governmem 
in  Ireland,  the  measures  for  the  increase  of  the  army  ;  and  in  foreign  aftairs  uk 
treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  the  condition  of  Crete,  the  H^ll^ 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  British  West  In  lic>  i'^ 
most  important  legislative  measures  recommended  were  for  the  new  arstcm  ot  10  . 
government  in  Ireland,  for  the  increase  both  in  numbers  and  in  etnciency  01  m 
army  and  f-  r  the  relief  of  the  industries  reported  to  be  suffering  from  depression  ' 
the  West  Indian  colonies.  There  had  been  some  sharp  criticism  of  the  go^f^""")"?};/ 
course  in  regard  to  the  northwestern  frontier  of  India  (sec  Ikiiia,  paragraphs  «"  x"** 
tory),  and  it  was  thought  that  the  opposition  would  begin  its  attack  at  this  point,  db 
its  spokesman.  Sir  William  Vernon  Ilarcourt.  confined  himself  to  somewhat  nui 
comment  oti  the  suhject.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  policy  of  the  governmeiit  in  In- 
dia and  in  China  came  in  for  '^'  •rnr  tiu!d  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  »caae  ^ 
Lord  Kimberlcy.    It  was  suspected  thai  Great  BrUain  was  showing  a  lack  Ot  nnn- 
ness  in  breaking  her  treaty  rights.   On  this  point  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  the  P°'  ^ 
of  the  government  was  not  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  the  loss  of  any  existing  treai 
rights,  bat  on  the  contrary  to  the  gain  of  new  ones.  As  to  Ta-lien-wan,  England  iwi 
not  insisted  on  having  that  port  turned  into  a  treaty  port  on  account  or 
barrassmcnt  in  which  such  a  course  would  have  involved  the  Chine« 
but  Russia  had  given  an  assarance  diat  she  woald  tluow  open  to  British  commem; 
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any  port  that  she  might  require.  A  similar  assurance  liad  also  been  given  by  Ger- 
many which  was  inclined  toward  the  British  policy  in  nsptet  to  Open  ports.  See  the 

article  CmxA  (paragraphs  on  History).  «-  ir- 

An  amendment  to  the  address  was   moved  by  John  Redmond,  M.  P.,  to 
the  effect  that  the  local  government  bill  favored  by  the  government  in  no 
wise  met  the  demands  for  an   independent   Irish    Parliament    The  discus- 
Mon  of  this  amendment  brought  out   'infavorabic  comment   from  the  Liberal 
side  and  It  was  \  oted  down  by  a  large  majority.  Another  amendment  was  offered  by 
John  Dii  II  M  P   tor  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland.  This 
m«aBure  had  b«;n  discussed  in  1897  and  it  received  the  support  now,  as  formerly, 
of  William  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  historian.  Member  of  Parliament  for  Dublin  University, 
and  the  Hon.  A  J.  Halrour.    It  was  declared  that  Ireland  labored  under  gieat  disad- 
vantages  in  respect  to  the  higher  education  and  that  existing  institutions  of  higher 
earning  had  features  which  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  OithoHcs.   The  measure 
had  received  the  appro%'al  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburv.  who  declared  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  clerg>'  and  bishops  of  the  Anglican  church  were  heartily  in  its  favor. 
Another  amendtnt  iit  v,a>  nffLrcd  in  the  interests  of  the  British  manufocturers  who 
were  danaonng  lor  some  measure  tlxat  would  guard  them  against  German  competi- 
tion m  the  home  markets.  Its  advocates  pointed  to  the  stimnlas  which  foreign  gov- 
ernments gave  to  trade  by  means  of  hmmtics  and  tariffs  and  the  relative  di -advantage 
of  the  position  of  the  British  merchants  in  this  respect.    Countervailing  duties  were 
recommended  as  the  only  practicable  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.   In  Opposition 
to  this  it  was  urged  by  the  government  that  in  spite  of  the  foreign  competition  British 
foreign  trade  was  in  fact  healthier  than  before;  that  Great  Britain  would  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  abandoning  her  free  trade  policy,  but  that  there  had  been  some  cfTorts 
made  to  induce  foreign  powers  to  cease  granting  sugar  bounties  and  to  secure  better 
freight  rates  for  English  goods  over  German  nttways.   These  amendments  were 
successively  rejected  and  the  Queen's  speech  waa  accented  as  it  stood. 

Lccal  Government  Act—The  local  government  bill  which  was  introduced  on 
February  21  made  rapid  progress.  Its  main  provision  was  the  establishment  of  elect- 
ive bodies  in  place  of  the  existing  nominated  bodies  to  carry  on  local  government. 
These  bodies  are  the  County  Councils,  Uri>an  and  Rural  District  Councils,  and 
Boards  of  Guardians,  whose  members  were  thenceforth  to  be  chosen  by  electors  qualt- 
Sed  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  with  the  addition  of  peers  and  women.  The 
qiialihcations  for  membership  were  the  same  as  in  England,  except  that  ministers  of 
religion  were  not  eligible.  The  County  Councils  alone  collect  the  rates  and  control 
expenditures.  In  addition  to  these  fisod  duties  the  administrative  duties  of  the  old 
county  bodies  were  transferred  to  the  new,  while  the  judicial  functions  v-erc  given 
owr  to  the  cotraty  courts.  As  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  nnpcnal  treasury 
10 the  county  it  was  provided  that  this  should  consist  of  a  tixid  vtnn  equal  to  halt  the 
countv  rate  and  half  tlie  poor  rate  levied  on  agricultural  land  in  a  standard  year. 

Tile  change  from  the  nominating  to  the  elective  system  gives  a  strong  democratic 
^jyter  to  the  measure.    It  permits  the  Irish  localities  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
*7 '**'n8  of  elective  county  bodies.   This  had  for  more  than  ten  years  been  the  policy 
'^yn^  Liberal  Unionists  and  it  naturally  received  the  support  of  the  Irish  members 
who.  though  not  satisfied  with  all  its  provisions,  regarded  it  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction    \\  hile  it  was  not  a  substitute  for  the  wider  plan  of  an  independent  Par- 
l??*'  •   Ireland,  it  was  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  that  plan.    The  principle  on 
iS^k  ^'  based  is  the  principle  of  local  povcrniucnt.  which  could  be  heartily  sup- 
ted  by  all  Liberals.    But  it  was  not  local  government  in  the  sense  that  all  the  in- 
itants  of  the  locality  should  have  the  right  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  management 
k  measure  gave  the  control  of  the  local  expenditures  to  those  who 

WW  the  largest  share  of  the  local  taxes  and  under  present  conditions  in  Ireland, 
A  •  k?'  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  population.    It  has  been  estimated 

tnat  about  one-half  of  the  revenue  is  drawn  from  hardly  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
we  population.  AH  the  Liberal  factions,  together  with  the  Irish  members,  were  ready 
wtccqn  the  bill  in  principle.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  measures  which  the 
PV<^ffllent  had  introduced  in  a  long  time.  .'\s  it  was  under  consideratimi  for  a  con- 
■wwraWe  period  there  was  a  chance  to  give  it  great  publicity  and  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
cussion which  It  aroused  throughout  the  country.  In  this  way  valuable  suggestions 
\h  1  [^,*'*^4  and  n»ny  of  them  were  incorporated  by  the  framcrs  in 
nc  (letaus  of  the  WIl.  It  passed  its  second   reading  without  a  division  on 

ifu  Benefices  Act.— On  March  3,  Mr.  Balfour  introduced  for  the  government 
ine  Benefices  Bill  which  had  to  do  with  the  transfer  and  exercise  of  church  patron- 
do         f"«J!I[**  ^'^  lessen  the  chance  for  the  appointment  of  unfit  persons  to  ec- 

csiastical  offices.  On  April  i  it  was  reported  with  amendments  bv  a  standing  com- 
^nee  on  law  to  which  it  had  been  referred.  In  the  cour.^e  of  the  discussion  upon 
«e  measure  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  referred  to  tlie  ritualistic  practices  in  the 
^-ttopch,  stating  that  tiwre  were  grounds  for  the  belief  that  there  existed  in  the  Chureli 
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of  England  a  conspiracy  for  the  jmrpose  of  overthrowing  the  beliefs  of  the  English  ' 
Reformation.  He  held  that  those  priests  who  practiced  rites  and  tanght  doctrmes  .5 

which  were  wholly  at  variance  with  the  principles  i-f  the  Oiurch  had  committed  per-  a 
jury,  and  he  asked  whether  the  institution  lo  a  bcnetice  ought  not  to  be  refused  to  « 
such  priests  on  that  ground.   He  said,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  u 
frame  the  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  this  gross  violation  of  their  oaths  on 
tlie  part  of  the  clergy.   To  this  Mr.  Balfour  retorted  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  oppose 
the  measure  merely  bccaii>e  it  did  not  embrace  all  pu-^ible  reforms,  when  it  did  in-  ; 
dude  some  desirable  improvements.    Among  the  amendments  proposed  was  one         | ; 
moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  on  June  21,  empowering  a  bishop  to  refuse  to  institute        I  " 
to  a  benefice  any  presentee  wliu  within  five  years  just  preceding  had  taught  doctrines 
inconsistent  with  the  Tliirty-ninc  Articles,  or  practiced  rites  not  authorized  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  :  and  he  argued  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the 
corruption  of  the  church  by  the  introduction  of  these  practices.  It  was  said  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  that  thousands  of  the  ordained  clergy  were  deliberately  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  the  law  of  the  Church  of  Ensland  ;  that  Protestant  children  were 
taught  lessons  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  religious  views  of  their  parents,  and  - 
that  members  of  the  clergy  were  leading  lives  of  deception,  and  concealing  whcne\'n 
the  occasion  demanded,  their  real  views  from  the  authorities.    On  the  other  haudt  ; 
in  the  course  ui  the  discussion  it  was  by  some  datly  denied  that  the  bishops  wete         1  v 
favorable  to  such  jiracticcs,  and  by  one  member  Mr.  Smitli's  amendinent  was  char-  (; 
acterized  as  an  attempt  to  gain  popularity  by  raising  the  cry  of  "No  Fopei^  again." 
This  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  215  to  103.  At  its  third  reading,  June         !  _ 
28,  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  another  speech  which  attracted  wide  attention.   He  , 
reiferred  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  measure  in  excluding  from  the  abuse  which  it  . 
sought  to  prevent  the  misconduct  of  clergymen  in  respect  to  practices  and  doctrines.  7 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Balfour  held  that  the  practice  to  which  the  opponents  of  the  i 
measure  referred,  did  not  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  He  admitted  th«t 
such  practices  were  illegal  and  injurious,  but  he  deprecated  any  action  which  would 
tend  lo  make  the  attitude  of  the  church  intolerant  towards  minor  divisions  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  members  of  its  clergy.    See  Enci^nd,  CHtmCH  OF. 

Tin-  yacciiiation  .-let. — The  law  regulating  vaccination  contained  some  rigorous 
provisions  and  there  was  much  irregularity  in  its  enforcement.    Some  officials  did 
not  proceed  against  those  who  violated  the  law,  while  others  were  zealous  in  carrying 
out  its  provisions.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  strenuous  opposition  to  vaccination 
in  Great  Britain  and  an  anti-vacdnation  league  has  been  formed.  Some  modificatton 
of  the  law  was  favored  even  by  those  \vho  wished  to  have  vaccination  enforced,  be- 
cause without  such  modification  it  seemed  impossible  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  exist- 
ing statute.  The  report  of  a  royal  commission,  which  had  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  vaccination,  was  published  in  1896.    This  recommended,  among 
other  things,  the  provision  that  calf  lymph  should  in  all  cases  be  used,  that  the  in* 
fliction  of  repeated  penalties  upon  those  who  persisted  in  avoiding  vaccination  should 
be  abolished,  that  the  period  within  which  vaccination  must  take  place  should  be  ex- 
tended from  three  months  to  six  months  from  tnrth  and  that  objectors  to  vacdnation 
should  be  exempt  from  penalties  if  they  satisfied  the  local  authority  that  they  really 
believed  vaccination  would  be  injurious  to  the  subject  or  if  they  made  a  statutory 
(Ii  claration  before  a  magistrate.  The  frequent  evasions  of  the  existing  law  as  shown 
by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  unvaccinated.  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
vaccmation  bill  in  March.  1898.   This  embodied  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  royal  commission.    The  act  as  finally  passed  included  the  following  provisions: 
Glycerinated  calf  lymph  was  to  be  used ;  domiciliary'  vaccination  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  system  which  required  the  attendance  of  persons  at  public  stations ;  and 
those  loosed  to  vaccination  on  conscientiou'=  grounffs  were  exempted  from  penal- 
ties.^ When  the  measure  was  introduced  it  did  not  contain  this  last  provision;  but 
required  the  vaccination  of  all  children  and  imposed  penalties  upon  the  parents  if 
ttef^  failed  to  obey  the  law.  An  amendment  was  proposed  permitting  the  parents  to 
obtam  an  exetiiption  from  the  penalties  by  declaring  publicly  their  objection  to  s«b- 
mittmg  their  children  to  vaccination.    The  medical  practitioners  generally  opposed 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.    It  was  accepted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, antl  pressure  was  then  brought  to  bear  on  the  Lords  to  a.ssert  their  independence 
and  reject  the  amendment.  This  the  House  of  Lords  actuallv  did,  but  when  the  bUj 
was  sent  back  with  the  amendment  for  the  second  time  they  gave  way  and  accepted 
It  m  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  Commons.    The  bill  received  the  royal  assent 
on  August  12  and  went  into  effect  on  January  i,  1899. 

Other  Parliamentary  Topics.— Amonfi  the  important  measures  passed  during  the 
session  were  the  Colonial  Marriages  Act.  establishing  the  validity  of  a  marriage  with 
*  ««ceased  wife's  sister  which  had  been  validly  contracted  in  any  British  colony;  and 
•  u  t!"^'"''^'  Evidence  Act,  enabling  all  persons  charged  with  an  offence,  together 
with  the  wives  or  husbands  of  such  persons,  to  give  evidence  for  the  defenix.  The 
subject  of  old  age  pensions  was  much  discussed,  the  matter  having  been  laid  before  a 
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commhtee  for  comideration.  The  committee  cootd  not  agree,  however,  upon  any  old 
age  penstoM  fdwuie  which  it  was  willing  to  recommend  to  Parliament. 
An  administrative  measure  of  importance  was  the  final  adoption  of  the  Impcria. 

penny  po^tagc  plan.  It  wa^^  announced  l)y  llic  PostmastcT-Cn-ncral  on  Jnly  i_>  that  the 
rale  of  letter  postage  would  be  reduced  to  id,  per  half  ounce  between  the  United 
Kingdom,  Natal,  Newfoundland  and  any  of  the  other  crown  colonies  that  might 
cfaoMe  to  adopt  it.  On  December  25  it  was  announced  by  the  same  authority  that  this 
reduction  would  take  place  throughout  all  parts  of  the  empire  with  the  exception  of 
Australasia  and  Cape  Colony  (the  latter  not  having  yet  notified  the  home  government 
of  its  acceptance  of  the  agreement). 

The  Fasheda  Affair. — for  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  and  the  battle  of 
Omdurman,  sec  the  article  Egypt.  General  Kitchener  was  rewarded  fi;r  his  services 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  and  Aspall.  After  lie  had  settled  affairs 
at  Fashoda  he  returned  on  a  visit  to  England.  In  London  he  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  and  at  a  ceremony  in  Guildhall,  at  which  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
of  the  countiy  were  present,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  At  the 
Guildhall  banquet  on  November  5.  a  hic;li  tribute  was  paid  by  Lord  Rosebery  to  the 
army  and  its  leader,  and  the  campaign  just  closed  was  declared  by  him  to  be  the  most 
br;iliant  in  the  military  history  of  Gnat  Britain.  It  wipetl  out,  he  said,  the  "bloodiest 
and  most  barbarous  tyranny  in  the  historv  of  mankind."  Lord  Salisbury's  toast  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  it  he  made  the  important  statement  that 
he  had  received  from  the  French  embassador  that  afternoon  the  information  that  the 
French  government  had  concluded  that  the  occupation  of  Fashoda  was  of  no  sort  of 
value.  He  said  they  had  done  what  he  believed  every  government  would  have  done 
in  the  same  position,  namely,  resolved  that  the  occupation  must  cease.  On  this  point 
he  said  in  conclusion,  "I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  causes  of  con- 
troversy are  removed.  That  is  not  so.  Doubtless  there  will  be  many  discussions  be- 
tween us  but  a  somewhat  acute  and  somewhat  dangerous  cause  of  differences  has 
been  removed."  On  the  same  day  (November  5)  it  was  reported  that  Captain  Bara- 
tier,  ttie  comrade  of  Major  Marchand,  who  had  returned  to  France  at  the  same  time 
that  General  Kitchener  made  hts  visit  to  England,  had  arrived  at  Cairo  with  con- 
fidential instructions  from  the  French  govermnent  to  Major  Marchand  anrl  it  was 
given  out  that  the  government  had  resolved  not  to  retain  the  Marchand  mission  at 
Fashoda.  having  reached  this  decision  after  exfaanstiTe  ocamination  of  the  question. 

Lord  ScUisbury's  Address  on  Nov.  9. — Some  surprise  was  felt  when  in  spite  of  the 
dosing  of  the  Fashoda  incident  Great  Britain  continued  her  naval  and  rnilitary  prep- 
arations. To  some  it  seemed  as  if  this  was  preliminary  to  the  declaration  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt  and  every  one  looked  forward  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  bamiuet  on 
November  9,  whicli  was  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  speech  from  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
speech,  however,  did  not  make  any  definite  announcements  of  a  change  of  poli(^  in 
Egypt,  although  it  hinted  at  the  government's  determination  on  such  a  change  in 
certain  circumstances.  As  to  the  preparations  for  war  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  al- 
though the  immediate  necessity  for  them  had  passed  away,  it  was  not  possible  to  stop 
them  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  did  not  denote  a  desire  for  war  on  Great  Britain's 
part,  but  merely  a  wish  to  be  fully  prepared  in  ca'-e  danger  should  threaten.  The 
Premier  referred  in  his  speech  to  tlie  assassination  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  and  an- 
nounced that  Great  Britain  had  agreed  to  take  part  in  a  conference  to  decide  iip'm 
measures  for  the  repression  of  anarchy.  He  also  spoke  of  the  successful  settlement 
of  the  Cretan  question,  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  admirals  who,  he  said,  had 
successftilly  accomplished  what  the  cabinets  of  Europe  had  been  unable  to  do.  Upon 
BIS  memion  of  the  rumor  in  regard  to  the  supposed  design  of  the  government  to  de- 
clare a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  from  his  listeners,  but 
he  went  on  to  say  that  he  could  not  pronounce  definitely  on  that  matter,  although  he 
would  not  deny  diat  England  might  be  forced  by  others  into  a  position  which  she 
Old  not  at  present  occupy.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  modify 
her  present  position  since  the  change  might  endanger  the  peace  of  nations.  He  com- 
mented on  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  as  a  new  and  powerful  force  in 
C'Uropean  politics  and  he  held  this  to  be  a  very  seruMSS  matter  and  not  conducive  to 
peace,  although  likely  to  conduce  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  His  speech  was 
12^?  n^'^^  in  tone  but  contained  certain  dark  and  mysterious  hints  as  illustrated  in 
we  following  sentence:  "We  see  nations  decaving  whose  government  is  so  bad  that 
It  can  ncuher  maintaiti  the  power  of  self-defence  or  retain  the  affection  of  its  sub- 
ma  1^  u^t?"  occurs  there  are  always  neighbors  impelled  by  some  motive— it 
roay  be  the  highest  philanthropv  or  it  may  be  the  natural  desire  of  Empire — to  con* 

j[*'to*'ho  shall  be  heir  to  tfie  falling  nations:  that  is  the  catisc  of  war." 

As  to  the  Czar's  famous  appeal  for  disarmament  the  Premier  expressed  the  hearti- 
Mi  f^'"P^^">'  with  his  motives  but  declared  that  Great  Britain  must  still  provide  pre- 
cautions needful  to  counteract  the  dangers  surrounding  her 

Kit^h"  '^'^  Egyptian  Question.— In  France  the  importance  of  General 

•*^l>eners  victory  was  fully  appreciated.    There  the  l.attU   of  Omdurmnn  was 
•^*<"»e«  as  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  age,  and  due  honor  was  rendered  to 
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?'u"U^^"  wC^^^^  of  io  Fashoda.  might  be  an  expedmon  of 

BelR  ans  or  of  he  Abyssinians.  When  it  wss  known  that  it  was  really  the  mis- 
Son  of  MaJchand  there  wa.  considerable  excitement  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamicl 
in^thc  EnSish  pnwft  took  the  matter  far  more  seriously  than  the  French.  The 
French  cSaincd^  the  fiercc  tone  of  the  English  press  and  attributed  it  to  a  de- 
iSc  m  m  t"^^^  two  country.,  .nto  war.   The  tone  of  the  French ^ess 

ISl  cllfJrcsira-ned  and  its  writers  took  a  lavorable  view  of  the  prospect  of  anucabte 
!X«!fn!it     Mennv\^^^  member,  of  Marchaturs  force  maintained  the  most 

coJrum^a\ui  fn^  the  English  invaders.    Nevertheless,  in  h  ranee 

thra  tUudc  of  England  occasioned  alarm.   It  seemed  to  assume  betor^h^"^  thaM^^^^ 
J^yt  oi  could  be  d.cded  .n  but  one  way.  and  that  threats  rather  ban  diplonuUK 
SeStSdons  were  the  mo.si  promising  means  of  securing  an  adjustment   To  the 
pSTieSSd  that  the  whole  qneftion.of  Egypt  was  to  be  ^P^  n^^ 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  wlun  the  expedition  Started  for^^^^^^ 
newsnaocrs  declared  that  Egvpt  had  organized  it  and  that  England  really  naa  no  in 
?erest  i5^^i?  and  yet  when  i^^^^^^  expedition  ha  l  attained  its  end  these  ^ame  writers 
lasted  that  sScc^  was  due  whoUy  to  English  officers.  English  troops  and  Engh.h 

"  Hci'e  is  a  specimen  of  the  wav  promi.uiit  French  writers  viewed  the  EKrptian 
au«iion    Thracts  of  Great  Bruain  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  af!air  had 
was  VSd  been  whSly  illCon^i>tcnt  with  their  words.    By  the  French  .t  was  held  hat 
?i!  time  had  ?ioTcome  for  England  to  throw  oflf  her  mask  and  assume  respons  bih^ 
or  h!  r  acts.   For  .sixteen  years  she  had  exercised  over  Egypt  a  ^"^ 
which  had  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  IJ'^^*^, 
Eeypt  swarmed  with  her  functionaries  who.  although  they  had  no  douht  done  tw 
country  some  good,  had  proved  an  expensive  charge  upon  the  Egyptian  go^ern 
mcm^En  J^^nd  had  restoVod  order  in  Egypt,  but  only  throujih  an  ^rmy  ot  occu 
pation  whose  niauuenance  was  costly  to  the  i.atives  ''^^^^''^ jji 

provinces  of  the  Soudan  it  was  due,  said  the  I-rcnch.  ess  to  consideration  lor  Eg>pt 
than  to  her  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Gordon  and  the  repulse  of  ,V^"^''tV,;\"'!;  j.^ 
In  short,  all  that  England  had  done  for  Egypt  had  been  done  wholly     ^^'^  " 
tere.t     It  was  furthermore  believed  in  France  that  from  the  day  on  w^fj"} 
English  entered  Egvpt  in  1882.  they  had  intended  to  remain.    It  was  on 
this  well-known  intent  that  Cecil  Rhodes  had  dreamt  of  an  .African  EfP't;,^  ™ 
should  extend  from  Alexandria  to  the  Cape,  a  dream  which  the  taking  of  Omdurman 
now  promised  to  render  possible  of  realization.   The  assertions  of  Enpfhsh  stati^ 
men  m  regard  to  C.reat  Hritain-s  Egyptian  policy  were  not.  in  ^'^f  j»P'*»0^°i^ 
French,  worth  tiie  paper  on  which  they  were  written.   Fully  persuaded  that  bj^J^ 
intended  to  retain  I  pypt,  they  asked  only  on  what  terms  Uiey  proposed  to  maintain 
their  control.    See  Fkanck  (paragraphs  on  History).  .  u 

Sir  i  dmuiid  Munsons  Spccrli.—A  good  deal  of  excitement  was  caused  on  doui 
sides  of  the  Channel  hv  a  >pcecb  of  Sir  Edmund  Moiison.  the  British  A'l'Dfsaaor 
to  France,  at  an  annual  dinner  held  on  December  6.  at  the  BriUsh  Chamber  ot  uom; 
merce,  Paris.  This  speech  was  characterized  as  a  venture  in  the  new  J'P'"'"\^J^^ 
It  referred  very  pointedlv  to  the  existing  situation  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  ^PCpc« 
seemed  to  throw  aside  the  usual  diplomatic  reserve.    There  had  been  ^>S."'^ 
intention  on  the  part  of  France  to  atienipt  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  hnj^land  '"/rSyj"* 
At  least  this  construction  was  placed  by  the  English  upon  a  proposal  wn'c  'J«P. 
parently  met  with  the  approval  of  the  French  government,  that  French  schools  snoui'i 
be  established  at  Khartoum,  thus  indicating  that  France  intended  to  fo<:tcr  hrencn  in 
fluencc  in  that  region.   Whether  this  was  intended  as  a  test  of  British  feeling  on  me 
subject  or  was  seriously  contemplated  by  the  government  cannot  be  said,   bi"  _ 
sprang  from  the  former  motive  it  succeeded  in  evoking  a  very  decided  expression 
opinion.    Sir  Edmund  Monson  gave  warning  that  Great  Britain  would  not  go  dc- 
yoiul  a  certain  point  in  her  concessions,  and  that  it  wa>  advisable  for  France  to  o 
sist  from  her  policy  of  "pin  pricks"  which  would  necessarily  result  in  a  serious  ir- 
ritation of  Great  Britain.  He  disapproved  of  those  petty  manceuvres  ^hi^ 
toward  thwarting  British  influence  or  rivaling;  British  enterprise  in  Egypt.    » " ' 
speech  seems  to  have  been  in  line  with  the  views  of  prominent  British  statesmen  exj 
pressed  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a>.  tor  instance,  in  the  ^P^^^'J*  l 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Rosebcry,  but  coming  at  sucn 
a  time  it  naturally  provoked  sharp  criticism.  The  tone  of  the  British  press  was 
tinctly  disaMrovmg,  and  in  France  it  was  regarded  as  a  further  '"'"^'''^^!S"f°ihnc 
repuuic  ana  another  instance  of  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Great  Britain.   But  wm 
tibe  general  tone  of  the  Frm  !i  press  was  resentful,  there  was  evidence  tnat  roc 
proposal  in  regard  to  the  schools  was  a  merely  tentative  one.  n^Mk 
Settlement  of  the  Fashoda  Dispute.— In  the  latter  part  of  December  w«,**vS 
government  received  the  news  that  Major  Marchand  bad  withdrawn  from  rasnoo* 
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and  retreated  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Lord  Salisbury'  had  previously  notitied  the 
French  government  that  until  this  was  done  there  could  be  no  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  African  dispute.  The  way  for  such  n<^tiattons  was  now  dear  and 
on  December  27  the  British  Premier  proiKJsed  to  the  new  French  Ambassador,  M. 

Paul  Cambon,  a  joint  commission  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers.  In  his  note, 
however.  Lord  Salisbury  lays  down  part  of  the  frontier  and  claims  for  England  a 
sphere  of  influence  including  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  Darfur,  Borgu,  and  the  region  extend- 
ing to  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Tchad.  Between  the  French  and  British  territories  he 
proposes  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the  watershed  of  the  Ubangi,  leaving  to  France 
the  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of  that  line. 

Rumors  of  Crut-lty  Toward  the  Dervishes. — The  battle  of  Omdurnian  was  followed 
bgr  raniors  of  Brui  h  atrocities  toward  the  conquered  dervishes  that  threatened  to 
cause  a  scandal.  A  war  correspondent  declared  that  the  treatment  of  the  wounded 
dervishes  was  brutal  in  the  extreme;  that  many  of  them  were  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  by  their  concinercrs,  .'ind  (.vcn  when  they  were  utterly  unarmed.  He  admitted 
that  in  some  instances  it  was  fully  justified,  for  the  wounded  dervishes  were  known 
to  be  dangerous,  and  there  were  many  cases  of  the  shooting  of  British  soldiers,  often 
in  treacherous  circumstances  by  the  wounded  men  whom  they  were  appro.-iching.  In 
many  cases,  however,  he  said,  it  was  wholly  unneces>ary.  ile  saul,  moreover,  tliat 
the  wounded  were  left  for  several  days  without  aid  and  lay  in  the  heat  of  the  August 
weather,  tortured  by  fever  and  thirst  He  also  charged  the  British  troops  with 
having  pillaged  the  surrendered  city  and  of  desecrating  the  Mahdi's  tomb.  Women 
and  chiliiren  were  sh"t  dnwii  l)y  the  niaxini  ijiins  whicii  were  t"ired  into  t!ie  midst 
of  crowds  of  non-combatants.  These  statements  and  similar  stories  were,  however, 
•emphatically  denied  by  others  who  had  I>een  present  at  the  battle,  and  at  Omdurnian 
after  it  was  captured.  Nevertheless  there  was  much  excitement  over  the  matter. 

The  LibenA  Leadership. — In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Moriey  which  was  published  on 
December  l.^,  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcnurt  resigned  his  position  as  learler  of  the 
Liberal  party,  saying  that  "a  party  which  is  rent  by  sectional  disputes  and  personal 
interests  is  one  which  no  man  can  consent  to  lead  with  credit  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  country."  There  had  been  for  some  time  signs  of  a  division  in  the 
Liberal  party  and  some  of  its  members  have  favored  the  return  of  Lord  Rosebery  to 
tile  leadership.  Besides  Rosebery  the  names  most  generally  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  succession  to  the  leadership  were  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  and  Mr.  Herbert  Asquith,  but  at  the  dose  of  the  year  iSgS  the  question 
was  still  unsettled, 

GREAT  TELESCOPE.    (PARIS  EXPOSITION.)    See  Astronomy. 

OBEECE.  A  country  of  Europe  occupying  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  large 
peninsulas  that  project  mto  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  an  area  of  about  25,014  sg. 
in«,  with  a  population  in  1896  of  2,433,806.  Its  capital  is  Athens  with  a  population  in 
1896  of  111,486.  The  main  occupation  is  agriculture,  which,  however,  is  not  well  de- 
veloped on  account  of  the  primitive  inetiiods  employed,  although  tlie  <oil  is  unusually 
fertile.  Farming  is  chielly  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors  and  the  large  landed 
proprietors  are  comparatively  few.  Of  the  cereal  crops  wheat  is  the  most  important, 
(be  average  annual  yield  being  seven  million  bushels.  But  barley,  rye.  maize  and 
tnetlm  are  also  raised.  Of  fruits  the  most  successfully  cultivated  crop  is  that  of 
currants.  The  raising  of  olives  and  the  l  ulinrc  of  the  vine  and  the  Mlk-worm  are 
also  important.  As  to  the  mineral  wealth,  manganese,  iron  ore,  hematite,  zinc  ore, 
•peiss,  sihrer  lead  and  lead  ore,  galena,  etc..  are  found  in  the  Lauritim  district  and 
among  other  minerals  worked  are  magnesite  ore,  -ilicatc  of  magnesia,  barytcs,  sul- 
phur, emery  and  gypsum.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  but  include  the  manu- 
facture of  engines,  leather,  thread,  cloth,  glass  and  flour. 

Lotnmercc.—\n  1897  in  spite  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  which  impeded  trade  during 
toe  nrst  half  of  the  year,  the  exports  from  Greece  were  valued  at  $15,581,676,  an  in- 
Cfeaseover  1896  of  $1,519,613.  which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  in  the  exports  of 
currants.  The  imports  into  Greece  during  the  year  1S97  were  $22,148,975.  also  an 
increase  <  vrr  i8g6  of  |233,a64t  chi^y  due  to  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  cereals, 
in  connection  with  a  proposal  for  a  direct  line  of  steamship  from  the  United  States 

ports  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  a  Consular  Report  was  submitted  in  1898  on 
me  subject  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Greece.  It  appears  from  this  that 
ttf'^  u  ^  T  "  ^  tcfT^lfncy  towards  an  increase  of  trade,  but  that  it  was  checked  some- 
wtiat  by  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1897  and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
^Pam  m  1898.  Greclc  groceries  and  other  products  are  sai<l  to  be  exported  in  in- 
creasmg  qaanttties  to  the  LTnited  States,  The  establishment  of  direct  steamship  com- 
wumcatir>n  was  expected  to  remit  in  a  ^reat  increase  of  trade  between  the  tv.o  coun- 
tries for  Greece  imports  in  large  quantities  classes  of  goods  which  can  be  produced 
advantageously  and  cheaply  in  the  United  States. 

rmaiKg.-— By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey  in  Greece  agreed 
wpsyan  mdrainity  of  $20,000,000,  and  as  a  guarantee  for  its  payment  accepted  the 
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control  of  her  finances  by  an  international  commission.    Representatives  of  the  six  i 
mediating  powers  constituted  this  comniibbiun  and  to  it  have  been  as?igncd  ilic  fol-  » 
lowing  revenues :  monopolies,  tobacco  tax,  .stamps  and  the  Piraius  customs,  as  sccur-        .  .^ 
ity  lor  the  loan  which  the  government  was  authorized  to  raise.   The  revenues  from       |  « 
these  sources  were  estimated  for  the  year  i8g8  at  39,600.000  drachmae  and  supple-  i 
mentarj'  revenue  vahii  <!  at  7,200.000  drachmx  was  assigned  from  the  custom^  in  case         '  ■> 
of  a  deficiency.   The  total  revenue  for  1898  from  all  sources  was  estimated  by  the 
commission  at  85,556,000  drachmae  and  the  expenditure  at  63,251,000  drachmae.  The  ~ 
principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  customs  and  excue,  direct  tax,  stamps  and  dues       1  ; 
and  monopolies  and  the  heaviest  branches  of  expenditure  are  the  service  of  the  public  . 
(li  l  t  ar.il  the  ministries,  army  and  the  interior.    The  public  debt  was  estimated  on  ^ 
January  1,  18^7.  at  656.028,888  gold  drachmae  and  168,645,543  paper  drachnue.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  indemnity  meet  the  needs  of  the       '  ; 
treasury  and  redeem  the  tloating  debt  was  123.152,000  gold  drachmre.  ^ 

Army  and  Navy. — All  able-bodied  males  21  years  of  age  are  liable  to  military 
service.  1  he  events  of  1898  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Greek  army  was  much  stronger  if 
on  paper  than  in  reality.  It  was  ill-disciplined  and  badly  ofhcered.  On  a  peace  foot-  ^ 
ing  the  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in  1896  was  25,333  officers  and  men,  which  on  n 
a  war  footing  could  be  raised,  it  was  said,  to  82,000  men.  There  is  also  a  territorial 
army  whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  96,000  men.  The  navy  consists  mainly  ot  5  [r 
armor-dads  with  a  personnel  of  about  3,165  men.  The  war  of  1897  proved  it  to  be  p 
less  efficient  than  had  been  expected,  for  it  was  for  the  most  part  inactive  and  ac-  < 
complished  little. 

GovcniiHt-Ht  and  I'lililiinl  Parlies. — Greece  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  executive 
authority  bein^  vested  in  the  King  and  the  legislative  in  a  single  chamber  kno^vn  as 
the  Bottle,  which  meets  annually  and  comprises  207  representatives  elected  for  four 
years  by  manhood  suffrage.  There  is  a  ministerial  council  consisting  of  the  President 
and  the  Ministers  of  Interior,  Finance,  Justice,  Marine,  War  and  Public  Instruction. 
The  religion  of  the  State  is  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  but  there  is  complete  free-  ' 
dom  of  worship  guaranteed  to  all  subjects.  The  King,  George  I.,  together  with  his 
ministers,  incurred  unpopularity  on  account  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  Greek  ' 
arms  in  1897.  M.  Dclyannis,  one  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  Greece  and 
several  times  Premier,  was  dismissed  from  oftice  by  the  King  in  April.  1897,  on  ac- 
count of  the  popular  feeling  against  him  in  consequence  of  the  war.  He  wa«  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Ralli,  who  held  office  until  September  30.  1897,  when  M.  Zaioiis  fonned 
a  cabinet  which  remained  in  ofhce  until  November  7,  1898. 


History. 

The  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  lasted  barely  a  month,  but  peace 
negotiations  were  prolonged  for  seven  months.   The  preliminary  treaty  was  signed 

on  September  18,  1897.  but  the  final  treaty  was  not  ^^Mied  until  Dcccmlicr  4.  It  was 
ratified  two  weeks  later  by  the  Sultan  and  after  liavmg  passed  the  Greek  Chamber 
received  the  approval  of  the  King.  It  is  a  lengthy  and  very  detailed  instrument.  The 
most  important  points  in  it  are  a?  f.  allows :  The  Greek  frontier  was  rectified  in 
interests  of  Turkey,  the  latter  power  acquiring  important  strategic  advantages.  The 
delimitation  of  the  fmntier  was  placcfl  in  the  hands  of  a  coniini^Mon  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  two  governments,  and  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  mediating  powers.  Greece  was  reqtitred  to  pay  an  indemnity  amountii^ 
to  about  $17,600,000  in  our  money,  al-o  to  pay  the  arrears  of  interests  on  her  bonds. 
As  a  guarantee  for  the  war  indemnity  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  an  international 
commission,  consisting  of  six  representatives  from  the  medifttillg  Powers.  \va<  to 
have  control  of  such  a  portion  of  the  Greek  revenues  as  were  required  for  meeting 
the  above  mentioned  obligations.  As  soon  as  the  Powers  should  declare  that  iwe 
conditions  of  the  treaty  had  been  fulfilled  Turkey  wa^  to  evacuate  Thessaly.  The 
minor  points  of  the  treaty  were  concerned  with  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  the 
granting  of  amnesty  to  persons  interested  in  the  war,  the  indemnification  by  Greece 
of  certain  private  persons  for  los'^es  during  the  war,  a  mutual  concession  of  the  right 
of  residence  in  each  countrv  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  the  resumption  of  postal 
and  tolcfjrapliic  relati<nis.  etc.  It  is  a  very  significant  thing  that  the  Cretan  question, 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  war,  received  no  notice  whatever  in  the  treaty. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  Greece  had  fared  as  well  by  this  treaty  as 
she  had  a  right  to  expect.  Public  opinion  in  foreign  countries  seemed  on  the  whole 
unsympathetic  toward  Greece  in  her  defeat.  She  had  complicated  the  Turkish  dif- 
ficulty. She  had  added  to  the  prestige  of  Turkey  as  a  militar>-  power,  and  had 
C"«cked  tlic  efforts  of  foreign  powers  to  enforce  reforms  upon  the  Porte. 

When  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  known  in  Greece  much  public  discontent  was 
shown.  The  government  was  attacked  vi^orouslv  in  the  pre  and  01:  February  20  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  King  George.  He  was  returning  from  a  drive  to  tlie 
Fhalerttm  with  his  daughter,  the  Pnncesa  Marie,  and  when  a  short  distance  from 
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Athens  was  fired  upon  by  two  men  by  the  side  of  the  road.  One  of  the  shots  wounded 
the  King's  footman,  but  further  than  this  no  harm  was  done.  The  murderers  ran 
away,  but  were  soon  captured.  No  others  were  found  to  have  been  involved  in  the 

conspiracy,  though  it  \va>  reported  at  first  that  the  murderers  were  nu-iubers  of  a 
secret  club  which  had  been  I'orined  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  the  King.  The 
effect  of  this  cowardly  attempt  was  to  brins  back  to  some  exictu  the  loyalty  of  King 
George's  subjects.  He  was  greeted  with  snouts  and  cheers  by  the  crowd  and  a  Tc 
Dcum  was  sung  in  the  Cathedral  the  next  morning.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  required 
that  the  Turkish  troops  should  l>e  withdrawn  from  Thessaly  within  a  month  after  the 
loan  for  the  payment  of  the  Turkish  indemnity  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged.  Ow- 
ing to  a  delay  in  settling  upon  the  details  of  the  loan  the  Turkish  evacuation  did  not 
take  place  until  the  summer.  On  June  6  it  was  announced  that  all  Turkish  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  and  that  the  Greeks  had  occupied  Thessaly.  Early  in  the  session  of 
the  Chamber  the  bill  providing  for  the  international  control  of  the  finances  was 
oassed.  The  session  was  closed  in  April  after  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  loan.  On 
November  7  the  Zaimis  Cabinet  resigned,  anticipating  hostilities  from  the  new  cham- 
ber, but  Zaitnis.  at  the  desire  of  the  Kin^.  furtned  a  new  cabinet.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Cliamber  was  postponed  from  November  12  to  November  27.  The  pro- 
graiimic  of  M.  Zaimis  comprises  many  reforms,  including  the  increase  of  the  police 
force,  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  the  introduction  of  technical  education,  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  taxation  and  the  recommendation  of  a  more  stringent 
press  law.    See  ArcH/^oi.ogv. 

QBEEE  ABCHiEOLOQICAL  SOCIETY.  See  Arch.£0L0gv  (paragraph  Greece). 

GBEEK  CUUJMXK  in  the  U.  S.  consists  of  two  divisions :  the  Greek  orthodox* 
with  4  ministers,  3  churches,  and  5.030  members;  and  the  Russian  orthodox  with  39 
ministers,  29  churches,  and  43,000  members. 

OBEEK  LITEBATUBE,  Modern.  History.— war  against  Turkey  naturally 
had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  literary  production  in  1898.  There  are  however  a  num* 
bcr  of  historical  works  which  deserve  mention,  and  first  in  importance  is  a  History 
of  the  Empire  of  Xiccra  and  the  Despotism  of  Epirus  (1204-1261),  by  Anton  Miliara- 
kis,  already  favorably  known  for  his  works  on  geography.  The  History  of  Trebisond 
from  the  Earliest  Tmes  to  our  own  Days,  by  Trypton  Evangelides,  is  also  a  useful 
work,  containing  much  new  material,  but  is  lacking  in  method.  A  History  of  i^^auplia 
from  the  Oldest  Times  to  the  Present  Day  by  Michael  Lambrynides,  is  praiseworthy 
as  a  pioneer  work,  although  it  shows  the  author's  lack  of  preparation.  A  volume  of 
political,  as  well  as  historical  value  is  Foreign  Rule  and  Kingship  in  Greece,  {1821- 
tig?),  by  George  Philaretos.  the  former  Minister  of  Justice  who  endeavors  to  prove 
that  Kings  Otto  and  George  have  bodi  been  used  as  fools  to  satisfy  the  interests  of 
foreign  powers. 

Poetry  and  Fiction. — Among  books  of  poetry  may  be  mentioned  The  Grave,  by 
Kostis  Palamas,  which  is  the  lyrical  and  somewhat  mystical  tribute  of  a  father  to  a 
well-beloved  son,  and  6o)igs  of  the  Desert,  by  Konstantin  Hatzopulos,  who  writes 
':iui.;r  the  pseudonym  of  "Petros  Vassilikos,"  and  who  here  as  elsewhere  reveals  his 
keen  delight  in  nature.  Among  writers  of  fiction  should  be  mentioned  Kostas  Passa- 
jaonis  and  Eugenie  Zographu,  who  have  both  produced  some  readable  short  stories. 
A  more  pretention^  effort  is  The  Dream  of  Jannaris,  a  love  story,  written  in  the 
popular  dialect,  but  somewhat  lacking  in  action.  The  author  is  Johann  Pyscharis,  a 
professor  of  Modem  Greek  at  Paris. 

OEEEN,  Joseph  F.,  Rear-Admiral  (retired)  U.  S.  N.,died  in Brooklinc, Massachu- 
setts. December  9,  1897.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  November  24,  181 1 ;  became  mid- 
shipman in  1827,  lieutenant  in  1838,  commander  in  1855 ;  and  captain  in  1862.  In  the 
Mexican  War  he  participated  in  all  the  important  operations  along  the  Pacific  coast; 
during  the  Civil  War  was  on  blockading  duty  and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
rort  Wagner.  He  was  proniot(  d  to  the  rank  of  conunooore  in  1867,  to  that  of  rear- 
admiral  in  1870,  and  was  retired  the  following  year. 

OltBSiniAin),  a  region  whose  northern  limits  have  not  been  defined,  lies  to  the 
northeast  of  America  and  has  an  estimated  area  of  46,740  sq.  in.,  with  an  estimated 
population  in  1890  of  10,516  gathered  m  the  towns  and  settlements  along  the  coast 
1  ne  interior  is  not  habitable.  Greenland  is  a  colony  of  Denmark  and  the  trade  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  Danish  government.  In  1896  the  exports  were  406,000  kroner,  and 
the  imports  557,000  kroner,  the  chief  export  trade  being  in  whale  and  seal  oil,  the 
stuns  of  the  seal,  reindeer  and  fox.  cryolite,  and  eiderdown.  For  an  account  of  the 
recent  exploring  expeditions  which  have  entered  Greenland  or  passed  along  its  coast 
we  tAe  artide  Aacnc  ExnoRATiONS. 

OEEOORY.  Sir  Charles  Hutton,  K.  C.  M.  G.  (1883),  eminent  English  civil  en- 
gineer, died  January  10,  1808.  He  was  bom  at  Woolwich  October  14,  1817.  He 
«msirueted  vanous  engineering  works  in  England  and  abroad ;  was  at  one  time  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers    and  was  cnpi^  t^^^  ^ 

agent.^  for  the  colonics,  and  to  some  colonial  govcnuncnts.  In  i894  hc  married  Mrs.  it 
Stirling,  the  well  known  actress,  who  died  the  tdlowing  year.  ! 

GKEQORY,  John  Milton.  LL.  D.,  died  m  Washington,  ^.^'^^^f'J^^'^  ^ 
WIS  born  It  Sand  Lake.  New  York  in  1823:  after  his  graduation  from  Union  Col- 
egc  in  18^^  he  studKd  law  but  gave  it  up  for  the  ministry  and  later  became  onnajjl  , 
nA  Irhool  n  DctfoiL  From  1853  to  1858  he  edited  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Educa-  d 
tn ;  in  U  at"  j^ar  he  wJs  eTected":  as  a  Republican.  State  SuperinuMu  cm  o,  I  uWk  , 
Tn.tniciion  lud  was  returned  to  the  oflke  f.>r  two  terms,  serving  until  1864.  He  wa>  i 
i"r  Xt  o^i^^^^^^  College  for  three  year,  and  in  1867  accepted  the  presjdenqr  , 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  which  position  he  remained  until  h8o^  Mr  Gregory  j 
was  Un^teTSat^es  CO,  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna  in  i«73  and  H hno^ 

romnVissioncr  at  the  i'ari>  Exposition  of  18^ ;  he  was  also  judge  >"  jte 
dooartment  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.    In  1882,  he  was  appomgl  i 
b  '^PreSt  Arthur  a  member  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Commission,  retiring  m  1885. 
lie  had  travelled  widely  and  was  the  author  of  several  books. 

GREY,  Ri.  linn  Sir  Ge.,r.;k,  D.  C.  E..  EE.  D   K.  C.  B  .  who  was  stjrlcd  the  ve.c; 
ran  colonial  administrator' jind  -the  founder  of  the  British  f<»«J  Afn««3^^^ 
died  September  19.  1898.  He  was  bom  at  Lisburn,  Ire  and  •"1812.   Ik  ^^ta  '.^hta 
an  excellent  rocr>r,!  as  an  Australian  explorer  and  as  colonial  gov^ernor  in  A^^J 
tralia.  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa     In  early  life  he  ^as  ™  V 

third  Foot;    EKutenant-Govcrnor  of  South  Austra  la.   1841  :    Govenior  of  Wcw  j 
Zealand    1846-54.  i80i-67;  Governor  and  Commander-in-Lhief  of  Lape  oi  uooa 
Hope  i85i-6i ;  Premier  of  New  Zealand.  1874-91.    He  was  the  author  of  Jourjalsof 
DiFcorcrV  in  .lustralia   (1841^;    Polynesian  Mytho  ogy  and  J^^^S^'^i'MS 
Zealand  (1855J ;  Proverbial  Sayings  of  the  New  Zealand  Race  (1^).  «« 
from  public  life  upon  leaving  the  premiership  of  New  Zealand  in  189 1.  1 
GRIDLEY,  Cn.vRLEs  Vernon,  Captain.  U.  S.  N.,  died  at  Kobe.  Japan.  June  4,  ] 
1808.    He  was  born  at  Eogan sport,  Indiana,  in  1845  ;  enured  the  United  States  nvm  ^ 
Academy  from  Micliigan  in  iSoo,  and  was  graduated  October  1863  ;  served  m  inc 
West  Gulf  blockading  squadron  and  later  in  the  South  Atlantic  squadron.  Hc 
scr^'ed  on  various  ships  and  was  successively  promoted,  reaching  the 
mander  in  March  1882.    He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ■  f  captain  in  Marcli  '^'^y^HU 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Olympia,  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  in  ilic  banic 
of  Manila  Bay  May  i,  1898,  he  commanded  this  vessel  then  Admiral  Ucuc>  >  iiag 
ship.    On  accotnit  of  ill  health  augmented  by  the  Manila  expedition,  he  was  orocreu 
home  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  died  on  the  way.    He  showed  great  bravery  and  anuny  . 
in  the  Manila  fight. 

GRIGGS.  John  William,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  successor  to 
Joseph  McKcnna  in  the  McKiniey  Cabinet,  was  l)orn  in  Newton,  Sussex  cotmty.  i^w 
Jersey.  July  10,  1849.  After  graduation  from  Lafayette  College  in  iSoS,  "e  iHt,an  i"^ 
studv  of  law  in  the  office  of  Robert  Hamilton  at  Newton;  removing  i'ater.on  ni 
1871',  he  continued  his  study  in  the  office  of  Socrates  Tuttle  and  m  the  sf"^\>4^ 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1875  he  was  cUcted  frr.ni  Eassaic  county  to  ^^c  o^^ 
Assembly,  and  reelected  two  years  later,  but  in  1878  suffered  defeat  Beginning  wim 
1882  he  was  State  Senator  for  three  two-year  terms,  m  the  last  of  which  he  «  . 
dent.  Mr.  Griggs  in  189^  was  elected  Governor,  being  the  tu->t  Republican  to  now 
that  office  in  New  Jersey  in  tweniv-five  years;  his  plurality  ^^^'^'^  Alexander  1.  » 
Gill,  the  Democratic  nominee,  was  26.Qoa  Upon  the  transfer  of  Mr.  ^I^Kcnna 
the  Cabinet  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  January  1898,  Mr.  Griggs  was  appointeiL  janu 
ary  22,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  appointment  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate  tnret.  i 
later.  Since  there  is  no  Lieutenant-Governor  in  New  Jersey,  the  SO\-(^'^^o^^^'V  » 
vdved  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Foster  M.  Voorhecs,  who  assimied  tne  «u 
Of  acting  Governor  on  February  i.  In  the  November  elections  .^'^ 
hees  was  chosen  Governor  for  the  regular  term,  on  the  Republican  t'C^":  jjj 
Griggs  is  president  of  the  Paterson  National  Bank  and  of  the  Paterson  saw  *^ 
posit  Owipany. 

OBIPPE.   See  Epidemic  Influenza. 

OBOSS,  Rev.  William  Hickley,  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Orcgo^ 
died  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  15,  1898.  His  family  came  to  ^"g^^j. 
from  .\Eacc  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Bi-hop  Gross  ^^'^^  'j;;,,- «{ 
more  June  12,  1837 ;  after  studying  at  St,  Joseph's  College  he  entered  .tbe  "O^nmg 
the  Redemptorist  order  in  1857  and  in  i«63  was  ordained  to  the  Pr'^^ood- 
ing  the  Civil  War  hc  ministered  to  the  sick  and  wounded;  he  "linue 
work  in  Now  York  for  about  five  years  and  in  1871  was  sent  to  Boston  j„ 
the  work  in  that  city.  In  this  work  hc  seems  to  have  been  eminently  ^"^9^^  g„,'  to 
Boston  he  became  Superior  of  the  Rcdemptorists.  He  was  appointed  >"  '  '.y  — 
succeed  Bishop  Persid.  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  was  consecrated  on  ^pru 
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of  that  year.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Archbishop  Seghers,  of  Oregon,  the  Holy  See 

chose  Bishop  Gross  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

GUADELOUPE,  a  French  possession  east  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  comprising  two 
islands  separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  has  a  total  area  together  with  its  dependencies, 

of  583  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  167,000,  inchiding  15,000  coolies.  The 
dependencies  are  the  small  islands  Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  St.  Martin,  Marie  Galanic, 
aad  St.  Barthelemy.  The  principal  town  is  Pointe-a-Pitre  (pop.  17,100). '  The  col- 
ony, which  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies,  is  managed  by  a  governor 
and  eteetive  coundl.  In  1897  the  debt  was  1,000,000  francs,  and  the  revenue  and 
txpcnditure  balanced  at  7.120.000  francs  ($1,393,460)  :  the  expenditure  of  France, 
accordmg  to  the  budget  of  1898,  was  1,652,000  francs  (,$318,8^).  The  chief  product 
is  sugar,  coflFee,  and  cacao  ranking  next;  other  products  are  bananas,  sweet  pota- 
toes, maize,  tobacco  and  vegetables.  In  189O  the  imports  amounted  to  21,762,773 
francs.  ($4,190,215),  and  the  exports  to  18,713,095  francs  ($3,627,241).  There  are  97 
elementary  schools  with  about  11,000  pupils,  and  a  lyceum  with  350  students. 

GUAM,  the  southernmost,  largest,  and  most  populous  of  the  Ladroncs  (q.  v.)  or 
Marianne  Islands  belonging  to  Spain.  1.500  miles  east  of  the  island  of  Luzon  in  the 
Philippines  and  I.350  miles  south  of  S'okoliauia.  It  is  about  30  m.  long  and  from  3 
to  10  ra.  wide.  The  population  in  1S87  was  8,561,  but  is  now  estimated  at  10.000.  In 
the  north  the  surface  is  level  and  barren;  in  the  south  it  is  uneven  and  of  volcanic 
tion.  The  southern  pnrti(>ii  is  the  be^t  watered  and  the  nir>^t  fertile.  The  soil  is 
clayey.  The  chief  products  are  rice,  sugar,  cocoa  and  indigo.  .\  cijral  reef  surrounds 
the  coast,  which  it  render^  inacccssdjie  in  the  nortliea^tern  portion,  but  channels 
divide  it  on  the  other  sides  of  the  island.  On  the  western  coast  are  the  small  harbor 
of  Caldera  de  Apra,  the  bay  of  Umatak,  and  the  town  of  Agafia.  the  capital  of  the 
island,  which  is  fortified,  and  has  a  population  of  about  3.000.  During  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain.  Guam  was  cajitured  by  Captain  Glass,  connnand- 
;ng  the  United  States  cruiser  Charleston.  The  latter  entered  tne  liarl)or  of  San  Luis 
and  a  landing  was  effected  on  June  2i.  The  Governor-General  and  other  othcials 
were  taken  prisoners.  There  was  only  a  handful  of  troops  on  the  island,  and  the 
attack  was  wholly  unexpected,  the  inhabitant^  not  even  knowing  that  war  had  broken 
out  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  treaty  of  peace  surrendered  Guam  to 
the  United  States.  On  December  23,  the  Bennington  was  ordered  from  Honolulu  to 
Guam  to  take  possession  of  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Si^ani  h  crown. 

OVATEMALA,  a  Rcpubl  ic  of  Central  America,  cuuipn  ing  22  depannicnis,  whose 
Aggregate  area  is  estimated  at  63,400  square  miles,  and  whose  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1893,  is  1,364,378,  of  whom  about  60  per  cent,  are  Indians  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  mixed  bloods.  There  are  very  few  inhabitants  of 
pure  Spanish  descent.  The  capital  is  Guatemala  le  Xueva.  which  has  about  65.000 
inhabitants,  over  60  per  cent,  of  whom  are  of  European  e-\iraction ;  the  other  more 
important  cities  are  Totonicapan  (pop.  40,000),  QuezaJtenango  (30,000),  Cohan  (a^,- 
700^,  San  Marcos  (16,000). 

Gwemment.—'The  Republic  was  e  tablishcd  in  March  1847.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  in  1879,  and  iii'Mlificd  in  1S.S5.  1887,  and  iSik).  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive authority  is  vested  in  a  President,  who  is  elected  for  six  years  and  who  is  in 
ineligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The  executive  functions  are  exereisi-d  through 
a  cabinet  of  six  departments,  natnely.  Foreign  AfTairs,  Hacienda  and  Public  Credit. 
Government  and  Justice,  Fomi-ni<>.  U'.ir.  I'niilic  Iiisiructioii.  TIu'  President  in  iSgH 
was  Don  Manuel  Hstrado  Cabrera.  The  legislative  authority  devolves  upon  a  House 
J^Ptcsentatives,  the  members  of  which  arc  chosen  in  the  proportion  of  one  for 
nch  aofiOO  inhabitants  for  a  period  of  four  years,  by  p<:>pnlar  vote.  There  are  jus- 
tice; of  the  peace  in  all  the  municipalities.  'j6  courts  of  first  instance.  6  courts  of 
appeal,  and  a  Supreme  Court.  In  1896  the  regular  army  consisted  of  about  7,000 
officers  and  men.  The  effective  army,  composed  of  men  from  18  to  30  years  of  age, 
•s  said  to  number  56,900 ;  and  the  reserve,  composed  of  men  from  30  to  50  years  01 

H^,  IS  placed  at  30.000.  About  one-tenth  of  the  public  expenditure  is  used  for  the 
army. 

Finance. — Revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos  have  been: 

1894-         1895  1896. 

  11,851,026  14,491.667  IS.  150.741 

"P"«to«   13.577.034  1S.Si5.081  i7.437.4Sa 

The  revenue  is  dcnved  mainly  from  customs  and  taxc-,  on  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco, 
the  expendituri-  i^  chiefly  for  public  debt,  war,  and  public  in-^truction.  The 
'outstanding  external  debt  in  1897  was  £2,009^15  (about  23.448,620  pesos)  ;  the  in- 
lernai  debt  was  7.3 19.955 _pesos.   There  are  six  banks  of  issue.  According  to  the 
quarterly  estunate  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  the  value  of  the  peso 
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on  October  i,  1898,  in  United  Sutes  currency  was  $0,436.   The  currenqr  of  the  counr  J, 


try  is  mostly  paper,  the  value  of  the  paper  peso  being  about  equal  to  that  of  tbe 

^  Industries  and  Commcrct-.— The  country  is  essentially  agricultural,  the  soil  being  3, 
for  the  most  part  very  fertile.    The  principal  exports  are  coflfee  (over  22,340,000  pe>os  -.^ 
in  1806) ,  bananas,  hides,  and  rubber ;  other  important  products  are  sugar  and  cereals.  ^ 
The  imports  in  currency  for  1896  are  stated  to  be  26,287,145  pesos  and  the  exports 
23.085.544.   The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  United  States.  Oreat 
Britain.  Germany  and  France.   Among  the  principal  imports  are  textiles,  tools,  and 
machinery.  Various  minerals  are  found,  but  hitherto  have  been  litUe  worked;  among 
these  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin.  lead,  salt,  and  sulphur.    There  are  some  fairly         .  ^ 
prosperous  manufacturing  interests,  including  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  pi  ante  for 
cement,  earthenware,  etc.,  cigar  factories,  sugar  mills,  breweries,  etc    It  is  said  that 
agricultural  and  commercial  conditions  have  of  late  been  apparcntlv  yeiy  pro^f"         1 1. 
ous;  but  it  seems  that  the  country  does  not  reap  the  benefit,  for  tiiCTe  has  been  a 
series  of  annual  deficits.    The  reason  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  Uiat  the  large  coffee         ,  fl 
plantations  arc  owned  by  German  stock  companies  and  the  profits  are  turned  over  ^ 
to  non-resident  German  stockholders.   It  is  said  that  German  property  in  Guate-  3 
mala  is  valued  at  $35,700,000,  while  there  are  not  more  than  five  hundred  resident  i 
Germans  in  the  country.    On  August  12,  1898.  a  decree  was  issued  increasing  the  :i 
import  duties,  payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  silver,  to  30  per  cent.  The  decree  a 
contained  other  claims  denoting  a  general  advance  in  tariqfs.  ^*  r 

Shipping,  Comviuuications.— Some  good  roads  exist  in  the  country,  but  much  trat- 
fic  is  accomplished  by  pack  mules.  There  are  several  railroads.  Besides  the  new 
line  connecting  Iztapa  with  the  capital,  there  are  the  lines  connecting  the  capital  with  ^ 
Esquintla  and  San  Josi,  and  Champcrico,  and  Retalihuleu  and  San  Felipe, 
the  three  aggregating  about  150  miles.  Other  lines  are  under  constriKtioo. 
A  subsidy  of  about  $8,000  a  mile  is  guaranteed  by  the  government.  .Xfter  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Barrios  in  February,  confidence  was  soon  restored  in  the 
government  under  Acting  President  Cabrera.  The  project  of  the  Nortliern  Railroad 
had  been  originated  by  President  Barrios  and  the  road,  which  was  m  process  of 
construction  at  his  deatli.  continued  in  building  during  the  year.  A  contract  be- 
tween the  government  and  two  Americans,  Messrs.  May  and  Jek>'ll,  to  operate  the 
road,  the  major  portion  of  which  was  already  completed,  went  mto  effect  .April  15, 
i8q.«?.  .\houi  the  same  time  the  Acting  President  was  cm^wered  by  the  Ngionai 
Assembly  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  English  corporation  known  as  the  FacUic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Chilean  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores 
for  carrying  mails  between  Ocos  and  Chile ;  the  companies  were  to  receive  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $15,000,  or  of  $30,000  when  the  service  should  be  extended  to  San  Fran* 
Cisco.  In  1896  the  total  length  of  telegr^h  lines  was  2,980  miles,  and  there  were 
212  post-offices.  ,  . .        ^  ,    ,  . 

Religion  and  Ittstruetion.—Thtn  is  no  state  religion  and  all  faiths  are  tolerated, 
but  Roman  Catholicism  prevails.  Kducation  is  gratuitous  and  obligator}'.  In  iw 
the  government  primary  schools  numbered  1,266,  of  which  458  wore  for  girls,  int 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  75.020,  of  whom  over  64,000  were  in  attendance 
There  are  also  a  number  of  schools  for  secondary  education,  normal  schools,  ana 
schools  for  special  and  professional  instruction.  There  is  a  nationd  1**JJ''2^ 
19.000  volumes.  In  there  were  37  periodicals  published,  of  which  7 
dailies.  ,  , 

History.— The  revolt  which  occurred  in  Guatemala  in  1897  was  suppressed  oy 
President  Jose  Maria  Reyna  Barrios  by  the  middle  of  November.  In  the  previous 
month  the  important  town  of  Quezaltenango  was  retaken  by  the  government  party, 
whereupon  the  revolt  was  practically  abandoned,  although  the  rebels  achieved  a  te\\ 
minor  successes  some  weeks  later.  The  rebellion  came  actually  to  an  end  wnen 
President  Barrios  forced  the  leaders.  Generals  Morales  and  Fuentes,  to  leave  me 
country.  They  retired  to  Mexico  and  thence  to  San  Francisco.  j\mong  /^'^  ' 
ous  measures  taken  by  President  Barrios  for  repressing  the  revolt  were  forced  loans 
from  wealthy  dtiiens  and  business  firms.  The  President  did  not  conduct  th^ 
financial  afTair'=  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  wealthy  merchant  and  well-lcno^ 
financier,  Don  Juan  Aparicio,  who  refused  to  respond  to  the  demand  for  loans  ana 
took  the  side  of  the  rebellion.  As  a  result  he  was  seized  by  the  Military  ^l''^''"  u 
and  shot.  This  execution  probably  would  not  have  taken  place  had  not  "^^r** 
Morales  and  Fuentes  persisted  in  attacking  Quezaltenango.  where  Aparicio  was  im* 
pri<oiud.  On  Felmiarv  8,  iSqS,  a  former  employee  of  .Aparicio.  Zollinger  by  name, 
being  determined  to  avenge  the  execution,  shot  President  Barrios,  and  in  turn  imme- 
diately fell  under  the  fire  of  the  President's  guards.  It  was  stated  that  for  a  ion? 
time  a  reward  of  $100,000  had  been  publicly  offered  to  any  one  who  would 
the  President  In  some  quarters  it  was  also  thought  that  2^1linger  was  the 
ment  of  a  secret  organization  which  was  aiming  to  destroy  the  united  action  on  cne 
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part  of  the  repuUica*  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  "Greater  Re- 
public" and  later  of  the  "Republic  of  Central  America."  (See  Centkal  America.) 
Seiior  Barrios  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President  Manuel  Estrada  Gabrcra,  who  met 
with  little  opposition,  although  some  of  the  leaders  made  a  vain  attempt  at  resist- 
ance. Senor  Cabrera,  on  assuming  the  administration,  issued,  March  13,  a  decree 
01  amnesty  to  all  persons  driven  cm  during  the  r^ine  of  President  Barrios.  On 
September  8,  1898,  he  was  elected  President. 

GYMNASIA.    See  Municipal  Gymnasia. 

OYMNOSPEBMS.   See  Botany  (paragraph  Spermatozoids  in  Gymnosperms, 
etc). 

GTW^ffiCOLOaiCAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  1870.  Membership 
limited  to  100  active  and  ao  honorary  fellows.  Next  annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
Pi.,  in  May  1899.   President,  J.  T.  Johnson,  M.  D. ;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Baldy,  ML  D., 

Philatlclpliia,  Pa. 

GYPSUM,  i  raiicc  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  g>'psum,  with  the  United 
States  secoiul  and  Canada  third.  The  producing  States  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance arc  Michigan,  Kansas,  New  York,  Iowa.  Virginia,  Colorado,  and  California. 
The  domestic  production  in  1897  amounted  to  224,254  short  tons,  valued  at  $573,344, 
and  the  imports  were  163,320  long  tons  valued  at  $212,429.  Most  of  the  imported 
material  was  used  for  making  plaster  of  Paris,  for  which  it  is  well  suited,  but  there 
i,^  a  growing  application  of  the  American  product  for  this  purpose.  Professor  La- 
croi.x's  recent  work  on  the  classic  deposit  of  the  Paris  basin,  sliows  that  it  is  per- 
haps the  richest  in  mineral  of  any  sedimentary  region ;  in  fact,  this  locality  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as  the  birthplace  of  modem  mineralogy.  The  gypsum  occurs  either 
as  crystal  or  as  strata  up  to  ninety  feet  in  thickness,  and  these  beds  have  for  many 
years  furnished  the  plaster  of  Paris.  Twenty  associated  minerals  are  found,  and 
they  result  often  from  the  alteration  of  the  gypsum. 

GYPSY  MOTH  AND  GYPSY  MOTH  OOKKISSION.  During  the  year  1898 
the  public  authorities  of  Massachusetts  were  very  active  in  their  endeavors  to  ex- 
terminate the  gypsy  moth.  A  brief  introductory  sketch  of  the  origin  and  nature 

<  f  this  pt"it  may  be  of  interci^.   The  introduction  of  the  gyp'^y  tnoth  (portlictria 
dtspar)  into  Massachusetts  in  1868,  was  an  event  of  not  only  biological  but, 
as  the  sequel  has  shown,  great  economic  importance.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
L  Trottvelot,  a  French  artist  and  scientist,  then  living  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in 
eomwctfon  with  some  experiments  he  was  making  in  the  cultivation  of  varioijp 
caterpillars  for  the  production  of  silk.    Through  an  accident  some  of  the  in- 
sects escaped   and   Mr.   Trouvclot.    well    aware   of   their   destructive  habits, 
promptly  puUished  the  fact  and  warned  his  neighbors.  The  gypsy  moth  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  Asia  extending  from  Spain  to  Japan,  and    though   a  cause 
of  great  injury  to   all   sorts  of  vegetation  it  is  held  in  check  by  numerous 
natural  enemies.  These,  however,  arc  wanting  in  this  country  and  its  unrestrained 
increase  would  in  a  few  years  result  in  los.ses  of  millions  of  dollars.    It  was  some 
years,  however,  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  Medford  and  it  was  not  until  iSSq  that  the 
ttterpillars  became  so  abundant,  it  was  determined  to  ask  the  lecislature  of  the  State 
for  aid  in  their  de>truction.    The  petition  of  the  town  of  Medford  was  supported  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  by  scientists  generally,  and  accordingly  a  special 
"Gypsy  Moth  Commission"  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  $25,000  was  appro- 
pnated  by  the  State  **to  exterminate*  the  moth.  Later  in  the  year  this  appropriation 
was  doiiblcd.   That  extermination  of  the  insect  was  considered  feasible  was  due  to 
certain  interesting  points  in  its  natural  history.   The  eggs  arc  laid  in  clusters  of  sev- 
ttal  hundred  (1.400  have  been  found  in  one  cluster)  on  the  bark  of  trees,  on  fences, 
walls,  stones,  etc,  often  in  the  most  exposed  situations.  They  are  mixed  with,  and 
well  covered  by,  a  mass  of  yellowish  hairs  from  the  abdomen  of  the  female  moth, 
which  serve  as  an  efiFectivc  protection,  but  causes  the  eggs-cluster  to  be  conspicuous 
objects  against  a  dark  back-ground.  This  makes  it  easy  to  find  and  destroy  the  eggs, 
""kL'^'^  /all  and  winter.   If  not  destroyed  Ihey  hatch  in  the  spring  when  the  leaves, 
•J^^'nning  to  appear,  and  the  young  caterpillars  begin  at  once  their  destructive 
work.  They  are  very  hardy  and  grow  rapidly.   When  fully  grown  they  measure 
OWr  an  mch  and  a  half  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.    They  arc  dark  hluish- 
Sray  m  color,  with  blue  tubercles  on  the  front  segments  and  red  ones  behind,  and 
^     '"ickly  covered  with  long  yellow  or  brown  hairs.  As  they  approach  maturity, 
tney  are  accustomed  to  crowd  together  during  the  day  on  the  underside  of  large 
,'^*"ches  or  m  other  sheltered  places  and  feed  only  at  night   This  habit  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  and  actually  millions  of  the  caterpillars  have  been  destroyed  by 
wV,"  u  u"^^  of  burlap  around  the  trunks  of  trees  and  each  day  killing  the  caterpillars 
wnich  have  crawled  beneath  them.  The  caterpillars  are  ravenous  eaters  and  feed  on 
umost  anything  vegetable,  not  even  pines  and  cedars  being  exempt,  though  fruit  aiuL 


this  was  impossible,  since  the  revenue  is  so  largely  derived  from  import  cuni^  .  , 
is  no  tax  levied  on  real  and  landed  property.  The  total  external  public  ru  m  ^  i 
1897)  was  reported  at  i3.476."3  gourdes  gold;  and  the  mtemal  debt  4,407.» 
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shade  trees  are  their  favorites.   The  use  of  Paris  green  and  other  insecticides  hw  J 
notte^'verrsuS^^^^  ?n  destroying  them  .as  they  arc  a^Jc  to/onsum^^^^^^^  » 
jurv  extraordinary  amount,  of  arsenical  poiSOOS.    They  ^^gt*  ^^^^^^^^ 
often  large  numbers  together,  each  one  forming  a  slight  COCOOTl  of         Jhe  pug 

are  usnaliy  an  inch  lon|  or  less  a,ui  of  a  c  hocolate  or  ^^l^'^^j]-  JJ^JJ 
end  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the  moth  en^r^e    The  male>  are   ross  mlv 
dark-brown  inarkincs  and  measure  over  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  vvnig>.  iiic\ 
are -K  t       nd  ily  by^b     The  females  are  larger  (two  inches  or  n^o^e)  and  are  yel- 
low ^h-white  with  a  few  black  or  l.r.nvn  markings  on  the  front  wings    They  are  «ry 
stlJggish  and  do  uni  fly  at  all.  but  after  euK-rgiuK  fro,n  the  cocoon  l^J'  the.   cgR  at 
that  spot  or  olo.e  bv.    It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  spread  of       "^0^^/;'^;  ^'^J" 
confined  to  Muh  a  sn.all  area  in  Massachusetts,  and  u  ts  on  this  fac  tha  the  be^ 
hope  of  extermination  rests.    The  money  appropriated  by  ^hc  legislature  m  lgO 
hafdlv  mo?e  than  sufficed  to  make  clear  the  tnagnitude  o  the  undertakmg.   The  fol- 
Kffwr  the  special  commission  was  abolished  and  the  work  was  put  under  the 
contn^  Tt'.o  SlaRB'.ard  of  Agriculture.  $50,000  being  appropriated  for  caro.mgrt 
r  Durmg  the  year  i8y8  about  .50  men  were  employed  ,n  the  workand  he  d  tmt 
in  which  the  gypsy  moth  occurred  was  weil  mapped  out.    L  p  to  Mate  «ar 

propriated  ^7250^.  and  with  this  sum  ^r.at  progress  ^^^^'''".1"'.  \.r  n  ^l>Ic^ 
Sast  vear  (  SiQOOOO  has  been  available  for  the  work,  so  that  mnrc  lia.  Ixcn 

year.    Three  hundred  men  Have  been^cn^^^^^ 

throughout  the  entire  year  and  the  mfested  area  has  been  ^\f!^^^Ys^^t\caTl 
only  fn  four  tow.is  can  the  gj'psy  moth  be  called  Jince  1801.  at^ast^ 

dozen  town.hii.s  have  been  entirely  cleared  and  badly  infested  '^^J^^J^Jm 
duced  from  sixteen  to  four,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  few  years  more  of  such  work  will 
result  in  llie  complete  extcrmmation  of  the  pest. 

GZOWSKI.  G.lonel  Sir  Casimir  Stanislaus  K.  C.  NL  G  (created  m  1890 M 
pronnnent  civ.l  engineer  and  politician,  died  in  Toronto,  O"^;"^' August  ^^^^ 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  nobleman  and  was  born  m  St.  Petersburg, 
5^1813    After  the  final  defeat  of  the  P<,lish  in^^^gents.  whose  cause  he  «.pi^rt^. 
he  was  exiled  to  the  United  States,  where  he  remained  four  year    and  i-^^ 
nf  To^.n'     S?r  Ca^in^^^^^^^^^     made  StafT  Officer  to  the  Engineer  For^^^^ 
and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen.    lie  was  first  President  J?J  " 
Civfl  Engineers  and  first  Chairman  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  Comnm^ion 

HAITI,  a  Republic  comprising  the  we'^tern  part  of  the  .is  and  of  Ham,  has^^ 
estimated  area  of  10.204  square  miles,  and  a  population  variously  est'^^X^^iS 
IS  to^Sooo.  but  the  probability  is  that  the  latter  figure  is  ^oj.^.  ""^'^J^^^S 
S£,ut  nin^-nths  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  and  .the  rest  chied>  ^^^^^^ 
Th^  capital  is  Port-au-Prmce.  whose  population  is  «f  "at^f.^^^^^^ ^"  f  r^r^s 
60,000:  other  cities  of  importarue  are  Cape  Haytien.  (^^•.^^''''l^'^l  J^JooS 
Ciyes  (pop.  about  25.000).  Although  primary  instruction  is  free  and  neatly 
g?Jrdes  are  yearly  appropriated  for  education,  the  latter  is  in  f/' Jj^^ ^^^^^"^J^ XSr4« 
fion.  Beside^  fivJ  public  lyceum.  an<   vanous  private  ^^^l^^^'j^  ffprS 
school,  under  government  maintenance.  The  o^^ial  language  <rf  Hail  is  hrcn^^^^^^ 
the  language  spoken  is  a  French  dialect.  Roman  Cathol.c.sm  is  the  pjev^'l'^f  jj^'fgj 

Coz  ^.mcnl  ctc.-Uahi.  formerly  a  French  colony,  became  >"depend^^^^ 
By  the  constitution  adopted  in  1867.  the  chief  executive  authority     v^^^^ed  m 
dent,  who,  according  t.,  tlie  Constitution,  must  be  ^'l^'<^tcd  by  the  people,  Ott en, 
ever,  the  choice  has  been  made  in  some  other  manner,  as  by  the  Senate  a™^^  ^ 
Representatives,  by  the  army,  or  by  party  deUgaie.    The  P^c  'd^"t  '  ^^-^'^^  ^'^J 
a  cabinet  admini^iering  fr,i,r  <K  partments.    General  Tires  as  Simon  Sam  was  e.c 
Prcside.U  f.r  the  tenn  begunjmg  April  I,  1896.    His  salaiy  J^^IJ^j^^^fsembh-  coS- 
legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  Congress,  called  the  >^?t.onal  A  sembl^^ 
sifting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  o£  RepresenUtives.   1  he  Senators  number^  r^^^^ 
nine  and  are  named  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  two  ''^ts  M,hn  u^^^J 
the  electoral  and  executive  colleges  and  they  scr^•c  for  six  years.    Hcpr«;.  "  . 
are  chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  popular  vote.   The  f  '^^ 
posed  of  6.828  men.  The  navyfjonsists  of  six  small  vessels  ranked  as  thira<i«» 

'^"p/^mjmr.-Tlie  total  revenue  of  Haiti  in  gold  gourdes  in  '^93  was  7^»-5*'^^ 
1895,  7,406.321.    The  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1804-95  ^^^^  ^^V °t  8«» 
and  for  the  following  year.  8,984.539  gourdes.   Duties  on  imports  and  c^^^^^^^ 
by  far  the  most  important  sources  of  revenue.   Import  duties  have  ^^f. 
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gourdes  gcAd  and  10,812,574  gourdes  paper.  The  gourde,  or  dollar,  is  worth  (Octo> 
bet  I,  J^)  $0,965  United  States  currency. 

Commerce,  Industries,  *ff.— Agriculttire  is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  principal 
exports  arc  cotTi  l\  cocoa,  and  logwood.  For  the  fiscal  year  1895,  these  products 
were  exported  as  follows:  Coffee,  75.37i.^>5  lbs.;  cocoa,  2,291,548  lbs.:  logwood, 
1^042,053  lbs.  To  some  extent  honey,  gum,  and  cotton  are  also  exported.  Ac- 
cordinR  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  the  coffee  exports  from  Port-an-Prince  in 
amounted  to  6,988,617  lbs.;  from  Lcs  Cayes,  8,500,000  lbs.;  from  Gonaives, 
6,827,675  lbs.;  the  export  of  logwood  from  Gonaives  was  26.410.150  lbs  ;  from  Les 
Cayes,  11,200,000  lbs.;  from  Port-au-Prince,  4.929,000  lbs.  In  1895  the  total  exports 
i»ere  said  to  amount  to  13,768,562  gourdes  and  the  imports  to  6.232.335  gourdes;  in 
I^.  exports,  Q  ^f'.^-OO.I :  imports,  6,053,835.  The  principal  imports  are  textiles 
(^ictly  cotton;  and  iron  goods.  The  foreign  trade  is  with  the  following  countries, 
aamed  in  order  of  importance:  United  States,  France.  Germany,  Great  Britain. 
Besides  logwood,  there  are  many  other  valuable  woods  in  Haiti,  but  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  forests,  as  well  as  all  other  industries,  is  impeded  by  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  roads.    There  are  said  to  be  mines  of  zinc,  copper,  and  salt. 

Railways. — In  the  summer  of  1898  it  was  announced  that  a  narrow  gauged  rail- 
road was  about  to  be  built  from  Cape  Haytien  to  La  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord, 
eighteen  miles  to  the  northeast.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  road  was  $250,000,  while 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  $450.000 ;  a  general  subscription  was  invited 
for  675  .shares  at  $500  a  sliare,  tlic  government  making  a  guarantee  of  interest  at 
8  per  cent.  The  government  concession  to  the  company  is  to  remain  in  force  for 
nxty  years,  and  all  goods  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
road  arc  to  bo  exempt  from  import  tariffs.  It  is  thought  that  even  this  .short  road 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  considerable  aid  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  the  meth- 
ods of  tran'^portation  at  present  in  Haiti  are  very  primitive,  the  rOftds  being  in  very 
poor  condition  and  in  the  rainy  season  almost  impassable. 

Coal  AftMi.— The  following  facts  relative  to  the  coal  mines  of  southern  Haiti  are 
taken  from  a  report  of  engineer  Henri  Thomassct :  Many  traces  of  coal  were  found 
m  the  valley  of  Asilc  and  in  some  places  outcrops  of  10  centimeters  to  120  centimeters 
in  thickness.  Samples  from  these  veins  upon  analysis  showed  the  following  compo- 
sition: water  26.86,  ashes  15.35,  volatile  matters  other  than  water  32.56,  fixed  carbon 
2S-33.  Other  deposits  were  tound  along  the  Scrpcnte  River  ana  at  Camp-Perrin, 
the  latter  place  being  about  25  kilometers  north  of  Le.s  Cayes.  Other  veins  from  65 
to  150  centimeters  in  thickness  were  found  at  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravine  River, 
and  also  deposits  appeared  near  the  river  Bras  Gauche.  An  average  sample  taken 
from  these  veins  showed  the  following  composition:  water  27.74,  a-shes  17.22.  vola- 
tile matters  other  than  water  27.06.  fixed  carbon  27.98.  It  is  obvious  that  the  analyses 
(riven  above  do  not  show  the  presence  of  otcellcnt  coal  in  that  region.  The  sam- 
ples, however,  were  taken  from  near  the  surface,  and  as  some  taken  at  greater  depth 
gave  much  better  results,  it  was  thought  that  at  a  depth  of  15  or  ao  metres  the  coal 
obtained  would  prove  to  be  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  The  exploitation  of  the 
mines  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  25  kilometers  of  railroad  into  Les  Cayes. 

J^ALL,  Abraham  Oakey,  ex-Mayor  of  New  York,  died  in  that  city  October  7. 

He  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  of  English  parentage.  July  26.  1826:  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  at  the  University  of  the  city,  being  gradu- 
ated in  1844.  He  began  the  study  of  taw,  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where 
he  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  went  to  New  Orleans,  continuing  his  law  studies 
there  and  devoting  .some  time  to  newspaper  work.  In  1846  he  was  admitted  to  the 
LouiMana  bar  and  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1848.  His  first  party  affiliation  was  with 
the  Whigs:  later  he  joined  the  Denu)crats  and  was  three  times  elected  District  At- 
torney of  New  York,  the  first  being  in  1854.  He  was  elected  Mayor  in  t868  and 
Jpin  m  1870.  It  was  alleged  that  at  this  time  he  was  implicated  in  the  notorious 
Tweed  ring."  which  he  certainly  supported,  but  later  he  was  acquitted  of  criminal 
implication  in  the  affair.  In  1875  he  entered  upon  a  dramatic  career,  which  was  of 
'hort  duration,  appearing  in  his  own  play,  the  Crucible,  at  the  Park  theatre.  Later 
Je  was  m  the  New  York  World  office  for  a  number  of  years,  from  T883  to  1888  was 
*|»nnon  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  in  i8qo  lu  returned  to  Lon- 
don for  the  New  York  Journal.  In  1889  Mr.  Hall  brought  suit  for  libel  against 
professor  James  Bryce,  because  of  the  chapter  on  Tammany  scandals,  written  hf 
Goodnow  of  Col-imhia  University,  in  Brycc's  The  .-Imcrican  Common- 
r™™"'  The  chapter  was  omitted  in  a  subsequent  edition.  The  case  was  dismissed 
P"  i«97 l)ccause  Mr.  Hall  failed  to  comply  with  the  court's  order  directing  tlie  i)!,iintiff 
TO  givp  security  for  the  defendant's  costs  of  action.  Mr.  Hall  had  a  remarkable  ca- 
f^cr  as  lawyer,  polHician.  and  writer. 

HAIL,  James,  LL.  D.,  State  Geologist  of  New  York,  died  at  Bethlehem.  New 
nampsbire,  August  7,  189&  He  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  September 
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12,  1811;  was  graduated  in  1832  at  the  Rensselaer  School  (new  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute),  Troy.  New  York;  here  for  a  number  of  years  he  conducted  the 
department  of  geology     In  iSj?;  he  was  one  of  the  geologists  appointed  for  the  sur- 
vey of  New  York  hiau-.  and  in  the  <aine  year  became  State  Geologist  and  Paleontolo- 
gist.   He  was  appointed  Slate  Cicologist  of  Iowa  in  1855  and  of  \Vi-coii>in  in  1857. 
He  assisted  in  many  of  the  scientific  explorations  under  the  United  Sutes  govern- 
ment ;  among  which  were  Fremont's  expedition  in  1845.  Stansbury's  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  1852,  Emory's  United  States  and  Mexican  boundary  survey  in  1857.  and  the 
United  States  geological  survey  of  the  fortieth  parallel  in  1877.    l^r.  liall  pub- 
lished valuable  reports  on  all  of  these  expeditions,   lie  was  President  ol  the  Ameri-  ^ 
can  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1856.   The  following  year,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  society  m  Momreal,  he  advanced  the  theory  of  mountain  formation  | 
by  sedimentation  below  sea  level  and  subsequent  elevation;  this  hypothesis,  wliich  - 
he  afterward  developed,  has  l>ecome  an  accepted  theory.   He  was  said  to  be  the 
founder  of  stratigrapiuc  geology  and  applied  paleontology  in  America,  and  was 
the  first  to  show  the  value  of  inineralogical  composition  in  determining  cr}'?tallinc  U 
rocks.    Dr.  Mall  wa.s  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National  Academy  ot  'y 
Science,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  International  Q)ngress  of  Geology,  at  the 
meeting  of  which  at  London  in  1897  he  represented  the  geologists  of  New  York       I  I 
State.    In  18O6  he  became  the  director  of  the  New  York  Stale  Museum  and  for  many  "'f 
years  he  had  in  charge  the  paleoniological  section  of  the  State  Cabinei  of  Xatural  ~ 
History  at  Albany.   His  great  work.  The  Paleontology  of  iWcw  York,  is  a  standard  c 
antlionty;  it  consists  of  fourteen  volunies,  the  first  appearing  in  1847  ^nd  followed  at      i  ' 
intervals  by  the  others.  - 

HALL,  John,  D.  D  .  the  well-known  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  New  York,  died 
of  heart  failure  on  September  17,  1898,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Bangor,  county  ,v 
Down,  Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone  for  rest.  He  was  born  at  Market  Hill,  county  \ 
Armagh,  Ireland,  July  31,  1829,  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  at  thirteen  entered  Bd-  i 
fast  Collr^r  where  he  was  distinguished  for  scholarship.  Having  been  licensed  as  a 
preacher  m  1849  by  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  he  labored  as  a  missionary  for  three 
years  in  the  west  of  Ireland;  he  then  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Giurch  in  Armagh,  and  six  years  later  as  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  Dublin. 
During  his  pastorate  here  the  church  built  a  fine  new  edifice  in  Rutland  Square.  At 
this  time  Dr.  Hall  not  only  was  active  in  church  work,  but  manifested  much  interest 
in  popular  education  and  other  public  affairs.  He  came  lo  America  in  1867  as  a 
delegate  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Ireland  to  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Assembly,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  union  of  these  two  schools,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  was  largely  due  to  his  intluence.  During  this  visit  to  the  United  States  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  wealthiest  in  the  denomination,  and  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  until  h» 
death.  His  congregation  moved  in  1874  to  the  large  edifice  at  Fifth  avenue  and 
Fifty-fifth  street.  In  January  1898,  it  was  reported  that  there  was  some  dissatis- 
faction in  his  congregation,  whereupon  Dr.  Hall  tendered  his  resignation;  not  being 
accepted,  however,  it  was  withdrawn  by  him.  At  the  time  not  a  little  censure  was 
laid  upon  the  church,  a  part  of  which  expressed  its  desire  for  Dr.  Hall's  retirement; 
but  it  was  subsequently  stated  that  this  movement  was  actuated  by  most  generous 
intentions  toward  Dr.  Hall.  Besides  serving  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Committee  from  i972  to  1896.  "he  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  on 
committees  and  denomination  boards,  as  trustee  of  Princeton  UniverMty,  director 
o4  Union  Theological  Seminary,  lecturer  at  Yale,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  many  other  responsible  positions." 

According  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  Dr.  Hall  was  neither  a  great  orator  nor  a 
deep  and  original  thinker,  and  yet  it  is  agreed  that  he  was  a  great  preacher.  Born 
m  the  Calviuistic  faith,  he  never  departed  from  its  principles,  but  always  maintained 
conservatism  in  belief  and  a  fearlessness  in  expression.  He  was  outspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  Dr.  Briggs  and  others  of  that  liberal  school.  Though  pastor  over  » 
most  fashionable  parish,  he  always  obsen-cd— both  in  the  pulpit  and  out— a  siffl- 
phcity  and  directness  of  manner  that  were  indicative  of  the  man's  real  greatness  and 
.sincerity  The  secret  of  his  power  doubtless  lav  in  a  spirituality  and  a  religious  cn- 
thusia.stn  that  were  both  simple  and  honest.  Among  his  publications  are:  Fatnuy 
Prayers  for  Pour  Weeks  ( 1868) :  Papers  {or  Home  Reading  (1871) ;  Familiar  Talks 
to  Boys;  Questions  of  the  Dav  (1873):  Cmi's  Word  Through  Preaching  (1875': 
l-oundation  Stones  for  Young  Builders  ( 1880) ;  A  Christian  Home  and  How  to 
Mamtmn  It  (1883)  :  light  Unto  my  Path  ( 1895). 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  at  Clinton,  New  Yortc.  founded  tn  1812.  is  non-sectarian 
and  tor  men  only.  On  June  i.  1898.  there  were  37.921  volumes  and  20,000  pamphlets 
la,S^"Sr*'yAs  ^""f  .^'"'^  forty-five  scholarships  and  one  fellowship.  For  the  year 
imB-99  the  oificers  of  mstruction  numbered  18;  the  students  numbeied:  seniors,  4f>* 
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juniors,  .15:  sophomores,  33;  freshmen,  43;  total,  together  with  one  special  student 
and  one  fellow,  158.  At  the  commencement,  June.  1898.  the  following  degrees  were 
conferred:  in  course,  A.  B.,  26;  B.  Ph.,  6;  A.  M.,  11  ;  A.  B.,  nunc  pro  tunc,  6;  A.  Nl.. 
fx  t^rjlm,  ^,  iiy  txamination,  1  ;  lionorary,  A.  M.»  1  ;  Sc.  D.,  i  ;  D.  D.,  3;  LL.  I).,  i. 
The  whole  number  of  alumni,  including  honorary  degree  men,  is  2,8^;  the  cla.sbical 
graduates  number  2,257.  The  Root  Hall  of  Science,  given  by  Mr.  Elthu  Root  and 
costing  $u,ooo,  was  formally  opened  in  November.  1897;  the  same  year  the  Hall  of 
Languages,  given  by  Mr.  Henry  }I.  Benedict,  was  completed.  The  latter  is  a  build- 
ing of  the  koinanc.-^que  style,  and  cost  $24,600.  The  total  productive  funds  ami  unt 
to  about  $500,000,  and  the  total  income  is  about  $i30,ooa  President,  Melancthon 
Woolscy  stryker,  D.  D..  LL.  D.  See  Universities  akd  Collbcbs. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  a  choral  society  founded  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1815,  to  perform  sacred  music  and  introduce  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and 
other  great  composers.  The  first  complete  creation  performed  was  The  Mi'ssiah  Dec. 
25,  1818.  Cliark  s  E.  Horn  was  the  first  regularly  chosen  conductor  ( 1847).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  C.  Perkins,  J.  E.  Goodson.  G.  J.  Webb,  Carl  Bcrgniann,  Carl 
Zerrahn,  and  Rcmhold  L.  Hermann,  the  last-named  in  1898. 

HANDY,  Major  MosES  PuRNELL,  prominent  American  journalist  died  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  January  8,  1898.  Son  of  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  he  was  born  in  Miss- 
ouri in  i}:<47,  but  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  Virginia.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  on  the  staff  of  General  Stevens,  as  a  special  courier, 
baying  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  began  his  career  as  a  newspaper  writer  with  a 
series  of  articles  describing  his  military  experience,  which  appeared  in  tlic  New 
York  Walchman.  In  1870  he  received  severe  injuries  in  the  collapse  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  capitol  in  Richmond.  Previous  to  that  time  Major  Handy  wrote  for  the 
New  York  Christian  Observer  and  the  Richmond  Despatch.  As  correspondent  for 
the  New  Yoric  Tribune  he  went  to  Cuba  in  1873,  whence  he  reported  the  Virginhis 
affair,  and,  returning  to  this  country,  he  became  editOr-in-chief  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer.  Having  acted  as  commissioner  from  Viivinia  to  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  Philadelphia  in  he  secured  successively  positions  as  editorial  writer 
00  the  Tipus,  managing  editor  of  the  Press^  and  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Daily 
News.  He  won  a  great  reputation  in  1893  as  director  of  the  Department  of  Pabltci^ 
and  Promotion  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  He  was  in.maging  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Timcs-Hcrald  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  i8y6.  On  July  ZJ,  1897, 
President  McKinley  appointed  Major  Handy  to  the  position  of  Special  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  in  which  office,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck  (q.  v.). 

HABCOUaaP,  Sir  WiLLiA  M  Vernon,  British  statesman,  reg  ir  II  1  after  the  death 
of  Gladstone  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  Liberals,  resigned  the  leadership  of 
•hat  party  in  December,  1898.  He  was  bom  on  October  14,  1827;  educated  at 
Cambridge  University  and  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1868  he 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal  for  the  city  of  Oxford.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  International  Law  in  Cambridge  University  in  1869  and 

Sointed  Solicitor  General  in  1873,  holding  this  oflice  until  the  resignation  of  the 
dstone  Cabinet  in  February  of  the  following  year.    In  18.S0.  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
returned  to  power,  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  and  went  out  of  office  with  his  party  in  June  1885.   In  January  1886  he 
was  agam  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequcr,  which  office  he  assumed  for  the  third 
time  m  August  1892.  holding  it  until  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone-Roscbery  government 
W  June  1895.    In  a  letter  in  wluch  he  said  he  could  not  undertake  in  future  the 
wsponsibility  of  the  Liberal  Icadend^  he  referred  to  the  sectional  disputes  which 
divided  the  party  and  said  that  no  man  could  consent  to  do  so,  either  with  credit  to 
h  ^  •     *<Jvantage  to  the  country.   He  felt  that  there  was  a  lack  of  unanimity  in 
the  desire  for  his  leadership.  His  resignation  gave  the  Liberals  much  concern  and  the 
complications  which  followed  it  greatly  encouraged  their  political  enemies.  The  ques- 
tion of  Liberal  leadership  was  unsolved  at  the  close  of  the  year  i8g8.  See  the  article 
^ttAT  Britain  (paragraphs  on  History). 
BABDEN,  William  Dearing,  jurist  and  author,  died  at  Savannah.  Geogia,  Jan- 
f  "r^r'^i  ''i*^  j-^'^s  bom  at  Athens,  Geoi^ia,  January  15,  18^;  was  graduated 


fiLr *"  '^S6;  studied  law  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  entered 
«Bc  Confederate  service.   He  served  throughout  the  war  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
■  J*UM[  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.    After  the  war  he  practiced  law 

w  aavannah  and  was  Judge  of  the  City  Court  for  fourteen  years.   Judge  Harden 
was  also  well  known  in  New  York  law  circles  and  was  a  member  of  many  well- 
|i        S^*"  soaeties  and  clubs.    He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  dogmatic  religion  and 
H.        "nany  papers  on  historical  subjects.    In  politics  he  was  a  "gold"  Democrat. 

HABD^.HICKEY,  Baron,  known  as  the  "Prince  of  Trinidad,"  committed 
t         sa>a<le  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  February  ft  1898,  He  was  bom  in  France,  December 
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8.  1854.  gained  some  reputation  as  an  author  and  journalist,  and  from  1878  to  ifflg 
edited  the  Paris  inboulet,  a  journal  devoted  to  Uxe  cause  of  the  Royali.is.  Dur- 
mg  il>c  n'„c  years  that  he  held  this  position,  he  fought,  several  J»e»V  was  mvdved 
in  fortv-twu  law>uits,  and  incurred  lines  aggregating  3<».0W_fr»»«:  WhUe 
on  a  trip  around  tlie  world  b.s  ship  ran  ashore  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  off  the 
Brwilian  coast.  Here  he  u  nuuned.  and  in  1894  proclaimed  himself  king  with  the 
title  of  -James  l."  He  obtained  colonists,  made  laws,  issued  currency  and  poslMC 
stamps,  and  provided  for  the  carrying  of  mai  s  by  establishing  a  "^^^ 
In  itoS  Great  Britain  seized  the  island,  and  thus  ended  his  rule.  The  act.  tow 
ever.Tauscd  a  diplomatic  dispute  hetween  the  British  and  Brazilian  governments. 

HART,  Hknest.  D.  C.  L..  M.  R.  C.  S.,  was  born  in  June  1836.  and  died  Januaiy 
7.  1898.    He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and  the  medical  school  con- 
mcte.l  with  St.  George's  Hospital;  became  ophthalmic  swfKeon  ^"V^^if  w  envS 
lhalmology  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  was  dean  of  the  medical  school,  and  «>r  scvera 
years  wat  co^tor  of  the  Lancet  He  did  much  to  expose  the  '"^^=^"'<^'"y  *f°?.^Sv' 
the  workhouses  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  P^f  ^85,.°^^^ 
Act"  and  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Asvlums  Board.    His  rep<ms  oj 
criminal  habv  farming  in  1868  resulted  in  the  Infant  Life  Prote'^^'O"^*  X.2ml 
(1876)  he  assisted  in  establishing  colTee  taverns  in  London    From  i8(»  to  we  amc 
Of  his  death  he  was  edkor  of  the  lirxtish  Medical  Journal     He  was  t^^e  ^utho  O' 
numerous  publications  dealing  largely  with  matters  o£  workhouse  sanitation,  puuuc 
health,  etc.    He  also  wrote  The  Ancient  Arts  mid  Athsts  ^* 
Marian  Hart,  widow  of  Dr.  Hart,  i»  a  weU-known  English  philanthrofttst. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  "on-sectariM j  co- 
educational only  in  Uie  summer  schools;  founded  in  1836;  co7iP'"<=^*="^f, ™*  rjl^! 
ing  departments  to  each  of  which  is  given  the  number  of  students  for  he  acadctm. 
year  1898-99:  Harvard  College,  1851;  Lawrence  Scientific  fchool,  415.  pauua'^ 
school.  322;  Divm.ty  School.  26;  Uw  School.         Medical  School.  560.  Dcn^i 
School,  139;  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  25:  Bn>sey  Institution  (school  01  agn 
culture),  23;  total,  deducting  names  inserted  more  tiian  once.  2,S}OX\  ^\%'''^''l"'^^J^ 
of  iSgS  iiaa  an  attendance  of  759,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  the  Umvcrsit>  ^660. 
Officers  of  instruction  number  411;  President,  since  1 869,  Charles  W  Uiam  JtliOi. 
LL.  D.   The  degrees  conferred  at  the  commencenicnt  of  1898  were  as  ftllOWS.  a.  »- 
391.  out  of  course.  15:  S.  B..  29.  out  of  course.  10;  A.  M-,  102  out  of  cour^^^^^^^ 
M..  5 ;  Ph.  D..  26;  S.  T.  B.,  3;  LL.  B..  130.  out  of  course.  8;  ^'^'>^2A,  o"\of  course. 
I ;  D  M.  D..  i6;  M.  D.  V..  10;  honorary,  A.  M.,  3;  D.  D..  3;  LL.  D..  3-  J^^/'^;^'!. 
contain  about  ^24,700  bound  volumes  together  with  about  the  same  n"™"'*^' P 
lets,  maps,  etc.    The  llemenway  Gymnasium,  with  a  floor  .spacejrt  a6out3o.«« 
square  feet,  is  most  excellently  equipped,  having  lockers,  dressmg  rooms,  etc,  lor  i« 
accommodation  of  2,500  students.  1       nc  or 

RAnci.iFFK  CoM.F.('.E,  at  Cambridge,  non-sectarian  and  for  women  ©"'y-..^^;'  j 
ganized  in  1879,  as  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  fn^tniction  of  Women  (mrvaru 
Annex"),  and  was  subsequently  chartered  under  its  present  name.  *  j 

instructed  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University;  degrees  are  con  errea 
with  the  api.rf>val  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  CoUcm.  '^^^^ 
contains  12.000  volumes,  while  the  students  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  ™fvara  J. 
For  the  academic  year  l8g8-99,  the  officers  of  instruction  numbered  96  and  inj- 
dents  411.    The  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  llact  eior  ij^ 
Arts  are  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  degrees  in  Harvard  V"l^*^'lj.V«al 
diplninas  are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  Harvard  and  bear  the  Umvcrsiiy 
Sec  Psychology,  Exi'Euimental,  and  Universities  and  Colleges. 
SASHISB.   See  Psvchologv,  Expebimbhtal  (paragraph  Brown 
HASKELL,  Joseph  T..  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V..  died  at  Columbus.  On'O;/?: 
tember  16,  1898.    He  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  November  19,  i83»-  .He  ^nterea 
Union  service  and  in  1863  was  appointed  a  captain  of  volunteers  and  commisMijr 
subsistence;  he  served  through  the  war  and  um^  brevctted  "'.^JO'"'  'lf"^^'J^" 'J^jnted 
and  colonel  for  meritorious  services:  was  mustered  out  in  1800  and  api 
a  captain  in  the  Twenty-third  Infantry.   In  June  1872.  he  became  '^'?^^°\°\^ 
Twenty- fourth,  and  in  August  1896,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventeentn.    in  <jjy^ 
72  he  was  in  command  in  the  San  Juan  islands,  in  regard  to  which  there  m^s  a 
pute  between  England  and  the  United  States.    In  1888  he  was  ma<le  a  " ^ 

tactics  board  and  assisted  in  compiling  the  tactics  now  used  in  the  army.  ^  . 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  tacticians  in  the  service.  From  1891  to  1898  he  w  ^  i  .^^ 
dent  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  officers  for  promotion.  At  the  outbreak  01  .  .j^^. 
with  Spain,  when  John  S.  Poland,  colonel  of  the  Seventeenth,  was  made  a  ff'g  ,  . 
general,  Ueutenant-Colonel  Haskell  assumed  command  of  the  "g'"?'^"'/"  J Var- 
m  the  attack  on  ICl  Caney  July  i,  1808.  He  was  seriously  wounded  W**^^ 
ricd  from  the  field  and  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.    On  September  7  he  was 
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brigadier-general  for  gallantry.  He  died  suddenly  after  riding  at  the  head  of  the 

Seventeenth  when  that  regiment  marched  through  Columbus. 

HAVBIiOCK-ALLAN,  Sir  Henry  MARSHMAif,  V.  C,  K.  C.  B.,  English  general 
and  Member  of  Parliament,  was  killed  by  the  Afndis  near  the  Khyber  Pass  on  the 

Afghan  frontier.  December  30,  1897.  He  was  the  son  of  General  Sir  Henry  Havclock, 
of  Indian  Mutiny  fame,  upon  whom  a  baronetcy  was  conferred,  but  as  he  died  be- 
fore receiving  it,  the  title  was  granted  to  the  son.  The  addition  of  the  name  of 
Allan  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  relative  left  him  a  legacy  with  that  condition  at- 
tadied.  He  was  bom  at  Chmsarah,  Bengal,  India,  August  6,  1830.  On  March  31, 
1846,  he  obtained  his  commission  as  an  ensign;  in  1857  he  served  in  the  Persian  c.\- 

E edition  and  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  father  against  the  rebels  in  Oude.  He  was  at 
ucknow  and  Cawnpore  and  at  the  latter  place  won  the  Victoria  Cross  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy.  He  soon  became  niajor  and  went  under  Lugard  to  put  an  end 
to  the  troubles  in  the  Azimurh  district.  This  was  in  October;  in  November  he 
was  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  Trans-Gogra  campaign.  At  the  end  of  the  war  in 
April  1859,  he  had  been  mentioned  ten  times  in  the  despatches,  had  won  a  medal 
and  two  clasps,  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  biwet  lieutenant-colon-l. 
He  fought  in  the  Maori  War,  New  Zealand,  1863-65.  He  was  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Sunderland,  1874-81,  and  for  Durham,  1885-92.  He  retired  from  military 
life  in  18S7,  but  in  1897  received  the  honorary  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was 
made  K.  C.  B. 

HAWAH,  or  SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 

Pacific  Ocean  with  an  area  of  6,640  sq.  m.  and  a  population  according  to  the  census 
completed  in  1897  of  109,020,  of  which  the  most  numerous  element  was  the  Hawaiian 
madiering  31,019.  The  Americans  numbered  3,086.  The  capital  is  Honolulu  (pop. 
29,920)  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  chief  products  are 
sugar  and  rice,  but  coffee,  hides,  wool,  bananas,  whale  oil  and  bone  are  also  pro- 
duced and  exported  in  Cdii^idcralilc  quantities. 

Commerce  and  Communications. — Steamers  ply  between  the  islands  and  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  Australasia  and  China.  There  is  a  telegraph  system  comprising  about 
250  miles  and  a  railway  system  of  about  71  mile;.  In  1898  the  total  exports  from  the 
Hawaiian  islands  to  all  other  countries  were  $17,208,825  and  the  total  imports  were 
$10,368,815.  According  to  the  Hawaiian  official  figures  each  of  these  totals  is  greater 
than  was  ever  before  reached  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  counti^.  By  far  the  largest 
share  of  this  trade  is  with  the  United  States.  Of  the  experts  from  Hawaii  in  i8g8 
the  United  States  received  99.44  per  cent,  and  of  the  total  imports  to  Hawaii  the 
United  States  contriiiuicd  75.97  per  cent. 

Pinancr  — In  iKgf)  the  taxes  collected  amounted  to  $706,541,  the  tax  per  capita 
being  $6.48.  For  the  year  ending  Deoember  31,  i8q6,  the  revenue  was  $2,383,070  and 
the  expenditure  $2,137,103.  The  debt  of  the  islands  on  June  30,  1896,  was  $4,119,174. 

Education. — The  flawaiian  Inlands  out  of  a  population  of  109,000  have  a  school 
population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  inclusive,  of  7.694  males  and  6,592  females, 
a  total  of  14.286,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  Hawaiian  and  not  quite  a  third  are 
Hawaiian  born,  but  of  foreign  parentage,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Americans,  British,  Ger- 
man and  Norwegian  making  up  the  greater  part  of  the  balance.  There  were  in  1896 
among  the  595  teachers  in  the  Flawaiian  schools  177  American,  128  Haw.uian  and 
part  Hawaiian,  and  66  British  teachers,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  was: 
government  schools  9,093  and  independent  or  private  schools  .].46j.  By  the  scliool 
law  of  1S06  the  supervision  of  education  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of 
foreigQ  affairs  as  head  under  him  being  six  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  clei^y  of  any  denomination  being  excluded  from  appointment  to  this  board. 
Attendance  at  some  school  is  made  obligatory  for  all  children  from  6  to  15  3rears  of 
age.  Private  and  independent  schools  are  inspected  by  the  government  and  instruc- 
|'°°.pjust  be  in  the  English  language  except  by  special  permission.  Co-education  is 
^aiized.  The  percentage  of  those  above  6  years  able  to  read  and  write  was  nearly 
^^l^^very  high  figure  when  compared  with  roost  of  the  other  nattonatities  of  the 

The  Newlands  ResoluHons.—'WKn  Congress  met  in  December,  189^;,  the  Annexa- 
uonists  exp^ed  that  the  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
ntf^&^  w-  il  *^  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President  and  had  been 
winea  by  the  Congress  of  H.awaii,  would  quickly  receive  the  required  two-thirds 
nnfM  house.    They  were,  however,  disappointed,  for  the  debate  continued 

iintu  tbe  latter  part  of  March  the  annexation  party  seemhigfy  losingf  strength.  It 
awfmr^  that  annexation  could  be  made  pos.sible  onlv  l)v  ioint  resolution.  The 
jnention  of  Congress  was  then  transferred  to  the  difficulties  with  Spain,  and  an- 
ncxatirin  was  well-nigh  a  dead  issue  until  the  victory  of  Commodore  Dewey  at  Ma- 
"■la  brought  mnro  /•Uariu  *A  i:<.k*.  A :_  tu^  •d^^:&^    c\„  r..... 
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parties  in  the  House  was:  Affirmative,  179  Republicans,  18  Democrats,  8  Populists, 
and  4  FusionistS.  In  the  Senate  six  Democrats  voted  in  the  affimialive  and  two  Re- 
publicans in  the  negative.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  resolutions  adopted: 
The  preamble  states  the  offer  of  the  Hawaiian  Republic  to  cede  to  the  Uniicd  States 
all  of  its  sovereignty  and  absolute  title  to  the  government  and  crown  lands.  Ihc 
offer  is  accepted  and  the  islands  declared  annexed.  The  resolutions  provided  that 
the  public  debt  of  Hawaii,  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,  be  assumed,  that  Chinese  immi- 
gration be  prohibited,  that  all  treaties  with  other  powers  be  declared  null,  and  that, 
until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  provide  for  the  government  01  tlie 
islands,  all  civil,  judicial,  and  military  powers  then  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
existing  government  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President  might  direct  It 
was  further  provided  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  at  least  two 
of  whom  were  to  be  resident  Hawaiians,  to  recommend  to  Congre»  such  legiSiaUon 
as  might  be  deemed  advisable.  President  McKinley,  by  whom  the  resoliitions  «s 
well  as  the  previously  proposed  treaty  were  warmly  approved,  signed  the  joint  reso- 
lutions July  7,  and  the  next  day  appointed  the  following  committee :  Senator  bhdby 
M.  Cullom,  of  Illinois;  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama;  Representative  Robert 
R.  llitt.  of  Illinois;  President  Sanfofd  B.  Dok,  o£  Hawaii;  Justice  W.  F.  Frear,  oi 
the  Hawaiian  Supreme  Court.  ^  .  , 

Arguments  on  Annexation.— The  more  conservative  element  m  the   '  '"^ 
jected  to  annexation  at  this  time  by  joint  resolution,  first,  because  they  held  that  a 
time  of  war  is  not  favorable  for  giving  a  dispassionate  and  intelligent  consideration 
to  such  a  question;  and.  secondly,  because  they  questioned  the  constitutionality  ot 
the  measure  declaring  that  annexation  by  joint  resolution,  without  the  conferring 
of  sUtehood.  was  without  precedent  in  the  United  States.   The  Congressional  de- 
bates on  the  question  were  of  a  high  order.    The  following  is  a  brief  statement  ol 
the  annexationists'  chief  arguments.    American  influence  was  paramount  ni  Hawaii, 
and  by  reason  of  this  the  government  protected  iwl  fostered  the  people  in  indus- 
Uial,  social,  and  Christian  enterprises;  without  annexation,  however,  this  could  not 
continue,  because  !^  the  silent  invasion  of  Asiatics  the  people  would  relapse  into 
barbarism  and  even  the  confiscation  of  American  property  might  result.    Hawaii  is 
a  central  point  for  telegraphic  cables  in  the  North  Pacific  and  is  of  great  strategic 
and  commercial  importance,  it  being  asserted  that  with  it  we  could  defend  our  coast 
with  a  smaller  navy.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  constitutionality  it  was  claimed  tnaj« 
if  Congress  has  the  right  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase  of  new  territory,  « 
has  the  right  to  accept  new  territorv  as  a  gift.    Up  to  the  time  that  Comrnodore 
Dewey  shifted  the  interest  in  the  war  to  the  Philippines,  little  consideration  had  been 
given  to  the  proposed  annexation  as  a  war  measure,  although  Captain  Mahan  long 
before  had  pointed  out  the  very  great  strategic  importance  of  the  islan^   WjiCT  « 
became  necessary  to  send  supplies  and  other  reinforcements  to  Commodore  Dcwcy, 
the  Hawaiian  government,  in  violation  of  the  international  laws  of  neutrality,  pe^ 
mitted  American  ships  to  coal  at  Honolulu  and  to  make  that  city  a  base  of  war  and 
naval  supplies.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  had  Hawaii  maintained  neutrality, 
the  United  States,  in  order  properly  and  successfully  to  follow  up  Dewey  s  victory, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  take  Honolulu  by  force.   An  immediate  appeal  of  Hawan 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  would  have  ensued  and  foreifrn  complications  re^"'' 
ing,  the  United  States  would  have  lost  both  the  advantages  already  gained  and  the 
possibility  of  farther  success  In  the  Pacific.  The  strategic  advantage  in  this  spccihc  case 
and  the  great  friendliness  of  Hawaii  to  our  Rovcrnment,  led  to  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  so  that  at  the  time  of  annexation.  Congress  had  the  support  of  a  large  ma- 
joritv  of  the  people.  Whether  annexation  will  prove  to  have  been  a  wise  measure  or 
not.  it  is  fortunate  that  it  was  finally  decided  by  a  consideration  of  that  phase  of  the 
question  which  was  of  real  merit  and  significance.    Previously  the  debate  had  been 
largely  upon  the  "supar  question  "    Each  side  claimed  that  relation'^  of  undue  friend- 
liness existed  between  its  opponents  and  the  Sugar  Trust.   Those  opposed  to  an- 
nexation said  that  the  Trtist  favored  it  because  It  promised  the  continoation  ot  » 
large  supply  of  untaxed  raw  ■^utrar ;  those  who  were  in  favor  of  annexation  said  tiw 
the  Trust  opposed  it  because  some  Hawaiian  sugar  could  be  consumed  without  going, 
to  the  refineries,  and  that  the  admisaion  at  that  time  of  raw  sugar  free  of  duty  wa 
agreeable  to  the  trust,  while  the  proposed  admission  of  partly  refined  sugar  free  01 
duty  would  injure  ft.    Still  further  opposition  arose  from  the  beet-sttgar  industry' 
which  has  been  recently  fostered  in  this  country.    It  was  claimed  that  annexattOP. 
bringing  with  it  free  Hawaiian  sugar,  would  tend  to  destroy  the  beet-sugar  interests. 
Hawaiian  sugar  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  admitted  free,  and  so  it  was  pro- 
posed not  only  to  defeat  annexation,  but  to  repeal  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  thus  gam 
a  revenue  of  nearly  $8,000,000  a  year.    The  entire  sugar  discussion  was  lost  in  ine 
larger  ecnnnmic  problem,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  Sugar  Trust  innticnccd  mm 
votes  either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Opponents  of  annexation  said  that  it  was  tra- 
wise  to  divide  our  territeiy.  to  inangnrate  Jn  this  coontrr  Ac  principle  of  ternio nai 
expansion,  or  to  admit  a  new  territory  **whoae  citixensUp  is  so  undesirable  that  » 
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cannot  be  governed  as  a  State  and  cannot  be  governed  in  any  other  way  without 

throwing  into  confusion  our  political  system."  The  majority  of  native  Hawaiians, 
moreover,  did  not  want  annexation.  It  was  further  shown  that  annexation  would 
require  a  larger  rather  than  a  smaller  Pacific  navy.  While  it  is  obvious  that  Hawaii 
rendered  the  United  States  immense  service  m  the  prosecution  of  the  Philippine  cam- 
paign, it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  without  the  islands,  but  with  a  greater  number 
of  cargo  vessels,  the  campaign  could  not  have  been  terminated  with  c(pial  success. 
It  was  also  claimed  that  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  annexation  was  unnec- 
essary since  our  trade  ships  already  had  the  privileges  of  Pearl  harbor  and  since  a 
reciprocity  treaty  already  existed.  The  conservative  press  in  general  was  unfriendly 
to  annexation,  and  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  opposed  it  to  the  last. 

Annexation. — The  numbers  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  President  in 
July  met  at  Honolulu  on  Aug.  25,  and  after  spending  several  weeks  in  a 
study  of  conditions  in  the  island  returned  to  the  United  States  on  Oct.  i.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  ceremonies  making  the  formal  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Hawaiian  Republic  to  the  United  States  had  taken  place.  Aug.  12  was  appointed  as 
Annexation  Day  and  the  exercises  were  hchl  m  t!ie  grounds  of  the  executive  build- 
ing at  Honolulu  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  composed  chielly  of  foreign  resi- 
dents. The  United  States  Minister  handed  President  Dole  a  .:opy  of  the  Newlands 
resolution.  The  latter  announced  the  formal  cession  of  the  sovereignty  and  public 
property  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States  Minister  as  the  representative 
of  the  latter  government.  The  United  States  Minister  then  read  President  McKin- 
tey's  proclamation  that  the  administration  of  the  eovernmcnt  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  ofhcials  as  before.  Then  followed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  President  D<iU'  and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  swearing 
in  of  the  National  Guards.  Some  discontent  iiad  in  the  meanwhile  shown  itself 
among  the  native^,  who  at  a  mass-meeting  on  Sept.  u.  hail  declared  that  annexation 
could  not  be  effected  without  the  consent  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  or  of  a  representa- 
tive Hawaiian  legislature,  and  urged  that  the  government  of  January,  18^,  be  re- 
stored. The  last  important  act  of  the  Hawaiian  government  was  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  $75,000  as  an  indemnity  for  damages  sustaineil  by  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
laborers. 

Proposed  Form  of  Government. — ^The  plan  proposed  by  the  commission  for  the 
government  of  Hawaii  appears  to  combhte  feattires  characteristic  of  both  the  Territo* 

rial  and  State  forms  of  government  in  the  I'ntted  States.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  appoint  the  Governor,  Secretary,  District  Judge.  District  Attor- 
ney, and  Marshall  of  Hawaii,  while  tfie  other  officers  in  the  Hawaiian  government 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Representative 
government  m  Hawaii  fs  to  continue  on  its  existing  basis  with  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  The  property  qualifications  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  to  be  retained  as  well  as  the  requirement  that  every  voter  must  be  of  full  age  and 
able  to  speak,  read  and  write  either  Hawaiian  or  English.  The  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  of  course,  are  extended  over  Hawaii  and  when  they  come 
Uito  operation  will  settle  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  In  the  meanwhile 
pending  the  action  of  Congress  Chinese  immigrants  are  excluded,  it  having  been  de- 
cided that  the  United  States  laws  should  apply  at  once  to  Hawaii  in  that  matter. 

The  hill  embodying  the  commission's  proposals  was  reported  with  some  changes 
by  the  Senate  committee  on  Dec.  21,  1898.   Sec  Leprosv. 

EAWEI8,  Mrs.  (Mary  E.  Joy),  an  English  woman  well  known  in  literary. 
Philanthropic,  and  artistic  circles,  died  November  28.  1898.  She  was  bom  in  Lon- 

aon;  travelled  widely  with  her  husband.  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  in  .Xmcrica,  .Africa, 
and  on  the  Continent.  Although  especially  interested  in  antiquarian  art.  she  did 
much  by  way  of  illustrating  magazmes  and  books  and  designing  diagrams,  covers,  eta. 
At  various  times  she  placed  on  exhibition  pictures  in  oil  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
Dudley  Gallery.  British  Institution,  etc.  She  was  superintendent  of  the  Mercy  (ani- 
mals) Brarich  of  the  British  Woman's  Temperance  .Association,  vice-president  of 
\v  ^^^^^'■"'^y  Society  of  England,  vice-president  of  the  Central  National  Society  for 
VV omen's  Suffrage,  and  a  member  of  the  Sodetjr  of  Authors  and  of  the  Society  of 
Women  Journalists.  In  1897-08  she  was  conducting  a  course  in  Chaucer  in  the  Na- 
uonal  Home  Reading  Union  (Victoria  Embankment).  Among  her  published  writ- 
inps  hcsidos  regular  journalistic  work,  are:  Tairs  from  Chaucer;  Chaucer's  Beads 
(birthday  book)  ;  Chaucer  for  Children;  Chaucer  for  Schools;  Art  of  Decoration; 
^rt  0  Beauty;  Art  of  Dress;  Art  of  Housekeeping;  Rus  in  Urbe,  or  Town  Garden- 
Mrauttful  Houses.  In  1897  she  published  a  novel  entitled  A  Flame  of  Fire. 

.^^^INS,  Anthony  Hope,  author,  born  in  London.  Feb.  q.  1863.    He  is  the  son 
t    tl*?*^"  ^  ^"  Hawkins,  vicar  of  St.  Bride's:  took  honors  at  Oxford:  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  London  in  1894;  and  gave  up  its  practice  for  literattire.    His  books  arc 
imagination  and  wit   They  include:   A  Man  of  Mark  CiBoo) ; 
ShOfori  (1891);  Mr,  WUfs  tVidow  (1892);  Half  a  Hero  (i8m>:  The 
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Prisoner  of  Zenda  (1894)  ;  The  God  in  the  Car  (1894)  ;  The  Dolly  Dialogues  (1894); 
The  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio  (1895);  Comedies  of  Courtship  (1896);  The 
Heart  of  Princess  Osra  (1896)  ;  Phroso  (1897)  ;  Simon  Dale  (1898)  ;  and  Rufert  of 
Hentzall  O898).  The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula  was  played  successfully  in  England 
and  America  in  1898. 

HAWKINS,  Major-Gcneral  Hamilton  S.,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
San  Juan  hill  in  the  Spanish- American  War  (q.  v.).  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  was  colonel  of  the  20th  Infantry,  but  was  commissioned  as  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  after  San  Juan  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. In  September  he  was  appointed  to  the  regular  army  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, but  was  retired  from  actice  s«ervice  on  account  of  age  in  the  follow- 
ing month. 

HAY.  The  following  table  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the 
acreage,  production  and  value  of  hay  in  the  United  States,  in  1898: 


States  and  Territories. 

Maine  

New  Hampshire  

Vermont   

Massachusetts   

Rhode  Island   

Connecticut   

New  York  

New  Jersey   

Pennsylvania  

Delaware   

Maryland   

Virginia   

North  Carolina   

South  Carolina  

Georgia   

Florida   

Alabama   

Mississippi   

Louisiana   

Texas   

.\rkansas   

Tennessee   

West  Virginia  

Kentucky   

Ohio   

Michigan   

Indiana   

Illinois   

Wisconsin   

Minnesota   

Iowa   

Missouri   

Kansas   

Nebraska  

^uth  Dakota   

North  Dakota  

Montana   

Wyoming   

Colorado   

New  Mexico   

Arizona  

Utah   V.V. 

Nevada   

Idaho   ' 

Washington   

Oregon   

California   

Oklahoma  

^Indian  Territory  

Total   


Production. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

986.715 

1,184,058 

614.385 

767,981 

869,314 

1,260,505 

602,762 

855,922 

7S,266 

88,814 

470,774 

616,714 

4.585.330 

6,419,462 

404.321 

574.136 

2,609,668 

3,784,019 

51.945 

71,684 

294.783 

353,740 

545.513 

720.077 

131.844 

224,135 

148,819 

238,110 

113.841 

199,222 

6,255 

10,008 

53.029 

100,755 

56,600 

107,540 

25.923 

54.438 

314,299 

471,448 

140,247 

215,980 

276,532 

414.798 

509,182 

784.140 

340,192 

493.278 

1,764,846 

2,453.136 

1,423,964 

1.936,591 

1,644,443 

2,384.442 

2,037.649 

3.178,732 

1,504,884 

2,257,326 

1,530,142 

2.754.256 

4,518,948 

7.908.159 

2,236.319 

3,578,110 

3.188,367 

4.655.016 

2,014.612 

3.223.379 

1,924.444 

2.655,733 

376.518 

564.777 

348,003 

504.604 

247.237 

484.585 

800,331 

1,760.728 

39.405 

148.106 

33.282 

1 16,487 

188.681 

613.213 

155.921 

405.395 

201,830 

756.862 

300,786 

526,376 

612,683 

1,164.098 

1.459.903 

2.335.845 

Value. 

$8,998,841 

7.103.824 
8,004.207 

10,356,656 
1,123.497 
6,876,361 

36.911,906 
5.511.706 

29.893.750 
605.730 
3.289,782 
6,120,654 

2.084.456 
2,262,045 
2,340.858 
141.113 
931.984 
903.336 
511.717 
2.757.971 
1,457.865 
3.940,581 
6,586.776 
4,488,830 
14,105.532 
13.846,626 

13.352.875 
18.754.519 
12,979.624 
10,190.747 
32,028.044 
20,753.038 
15,128,802 

10.637.13' 
7,967.199 
1,835.52s 
3.431.307 
2,819.052 
9.507.931 
1,088.579 
1.397.844 
2.759.458 
2,837.765 
3.708.624 
4.000,45f< 
8.4.T9710 
33.285.791 


42,780.827         66.376,920  $398,060,647 
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HAT,  Colonel  Joun,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  McKinlcy  Cabinet,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1898.,  The  announcement  that  Judge  William  R.  Day,  who  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  State  to  become  the  head  of  the  Peace  Commission  which 
nut  in  I'aris.  October  1,  would  be  succeeded  by  Colonel  Hay,  received  popu- 

lar approval,  both  Republican-  and  Democrats  with  few  exceptions  recognizing  Col- 
onel H^'s  ability  and  integrity.    No  one  of  the  thirty-seven  secretaries  of  state 
who  preceded  him  had  a  better  diplomatic  training  than  Secretary  Hay.   He  was 
bom  on  the  8th  day  of  October  1838,  at  Salem.  Indiana,  and  in  1858  was  graduated 
and  unusual  literary  ability.    He  was  a  heal.iliy,  sturdy  young  man  both  in  nimd 
from  Brown  University  after  a  college  career  in  which  he  showed  general  c.Kcellcnce 
aiid  body,  was  genial  and  cordially  inclined  to  all  who  knew  him; — all  of  which  char- 
acteristics have  remained  with  him  through  life  and  have  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tributed to  his  popularity  and  real  success.    On  leaving  college  it  is  said  that  his 
"shrewdness  drew  him  to  the  law.  while  his  sentiment  was  trying  to  drawn  him  to 
literature,"  and  within  a  year  after  graduation  he  was  introduced  oy  his  uncle,  Mal- 
colm Hay,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  into  whose  law  ofHce  he  went  as  a  student,  and 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their  age.s,  he  developed  a  strong- 
friendship.    Mr.  Hay  had  just  been  adiuiMed  to  the  bar  when,  as  one  of  Lincoln's 
private  secretaries,  he  accompanied  the  I'resident-elect  on  the  memorable  journey 
to  Washington.    Here  for  the  greater  part  of  four  years  he  served  Lincoln  with 
jiatiencc,  shrewdness,  and  ability.    He  knew  intimately  the  great  men  of  that  time 
and  has  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  most  of  the  important  leaders,  in  liis  own 
party  at  least,  from  that  time  to  this.    He  gained  his  title  of  colonel  by  serving  sev- 
eral months  in  the  field  under  Generals  Hunter  and  Gillmore.   His  real  diplomatic 
career  began  with  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris.   He  was  suc- 
cessively Secretary  of  Legation  at  Vienna  and  Madrid,  and  repeatedly  as-tnned  the 
position  of  Charge  d'Affaires.  In  1870,  the  year  in  which  his  Fike  County  Ballads 
appeared,  ha>  ing  returned  to  America,  he  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  position  he  held  for  five  years.    He  served  with 
peculiar  success  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  the  last  two  years  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  administration,  and  in  1881  he  also  acted  as  Pre^-ident  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Congress  in  Washington  and  directed  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Tribune  during  the  absence  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid.   From  this  time  until 
the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the  public  heard  but  little  of  him  either  in  the  realm  of 
diplomacy  or  politics.    It  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  been  constantly  an  active, 
though  comparatively  a  silent,  political  force.   His  integrity,  his  scholarship  and 
oratory,  his  strength  and  urbanity  won  for  him  in  London  the  confidence  and  admi- 
ration of  the  English  people.    Probably  none  of  his  predecessors  at  St.  Jaine>  have 
been  quite  so  successful  as  he  in  preserving  that  poise,  so  difficult  for  American  dip- 
lomats, where  firmness  and  determination  does  not  become  rudeness  and  politeness 
dbes  not  sink  into  the  fulsome.    His  duties  were  discharged  both  with  wisdom  and 
grace,  and  his  new  duties  as  Secretary  of  State  were  begun  September  30th  with  all 
the  advantages  which  a  long  diplomatic  career,  a  special  knowledge  of  English  af- 
fairs, and  the  good  will  of  the  English  people  could  give.    It  was  remarked  by 
many  that  Colonel  Hay^s  appointment  was  significant,  coming  as  it  did,  at  a  time 
when  "Anglo-Saxon  Unity'  and  even  "Anglo-American  Alliance"  were  themes  cf 
great  prominence;  for  he  was  greatly  in  favor  of  closer  feelings  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Colonel  Hay  is  well  known.  His  CastUian  Days,  published 
in  1871.  is  the  result  of  his  two  years  of  observation  in  Madrid,  and  is  said  by 
many  to  be  the  best  book  of  its  kind  on  Spain.  While  historical  and  accurate  in 
detail,  it  is  full  of  romance  and  possesses  the  true  Spanish  coloring  and  atmosphere. 
Among  his  other  prose  works  are  the  Breadwinners  and  the  Lift  of  Lincoln,  the 
latter  written  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  John  G  Nioolay  and  accounted  the  best 
biography  of  the  great  war  President.  Upon  this  work  Colonel  Hay  spent  about  ten 
years.  He  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  lyric  verse  though  his  production  has  not 
been  large.  In  the  same  year  that  Ccutilian  Days  appeared,  he  also  published  his 
rijf  County  Ballads,  which  immediately  achieved  popularity,  but  only  two  of  which 
-7j«w  Bludso  and  Littlr  Prccchcs — seem  destined  to  anything  like  lasting  fame.  Be- 
«M5  the  Ballads,  Colonel  Hay  has  written  verses  of  considerable  grace  and  beauty; 
»mong  them  are  On  the  Bluff,  Night  in  Venice,  A  Woman's  Love,  and  The  Prairie. 

An  1875  Colonel  Hay  married  one  of  the  datighters  of  Amasa  Stone,  the  railroad 
"ttgnate  of  Qcveland,  in  which  city  the  colonel  and  his  wife  took  up  their  residence, 
^augbters.^  dozen  years  Washington  has  been  thdr  residence.  Thqr  have  two 

HATO.  See  Haiti, 

BBALTH  SESOBT  ABBOGIATIOH,  AMBBIOAV.  The  object  of  this  associa- 
tion IS  to  ascertain  facts  regarding  climates,  health  lesorta  and  mineral  waters  lor  the 
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guidance  of  medical  men.  Next  annual  meedng  at  C^icagOj^^^^^^  Pr^ 
dent,  J.  F.  Danter,  M.  D.,  41  Murray  street,  Toronto,  Ont,  Canada;  Secretary,  W.  A. 
Chattertoo,  98  Maiden  Lafie»  N.  Y.  „  » 

HEATSTBOKE.  Samhon.  of  Rome,  published  in  March  1898,  a  PaP^^  f  jmasu^ 
«r  hSi^troke  in  which  he  asserts  the  infectious  character  of  the  disease  as  produced 
hi  J^tSc  '«rm  He  the  geographical  distribution,  the  endem.c.ty,  the  v«7 
S^finifrks^ons  th^  ocS^Se  of  epidemics,  the  character, of  the  symptoms  and  the 
lilbil  ty  to  relab'e  I^Ss  it  wfth  yellow  fever,  dengue,  and  other  tropical  affec^ 
diseases  requiring  high  atmospheric  temperature    This  view  to  be 

iKms,  l^mberL  of  New  York,  publi.shed  m  1897  a  review  ot 

Se'^aseL  of  hertS  unprecedented  season  of  1896  in  that  aty 

'^A'l^i'i'i'^'^tc^^  -  ^;^frd^^e&*tt^^e?'^^'rd>^ 

K?fite*con//cut*!l'e  Soft J^iity- four  l-rsf  August  7  to  Aug-t  "  ex^^^ 

^^""^  '  T  '  tini  %  F  '\X'!rfX^.r^Z^  thrm^nthl;  ta^  S 
Kghr^han^thl  S;in  if'tS^  other  twenlf'on  of  August  ^e^-pe^^^^^ 

in  thf  sun,  during  the  working  hours  o  the  f  y  ^^om  ^^^^^  S^pLMTut 

likSLSS  Af  t?in  fe  1  between  II  and  12  P.  M.,  August  7  and  9  Many  J**} 
b1f™h?ng  JoJpitairor  il  U«ir  homes.  SevW^^^^^^^ 

who  ^t  home  to  i^t  hearty  meals  and  drink  boor  in  the  yit.ated  and  overhea^^^^ 
Umos^e  of  tenements.   Bakers  and  Bremen  succun^ed.n  the  m.^ 
The  ice  bath  (composed  of  water  at  70',  cooled  down  to  40  .''y  Jmocra- 
in  o  he  tub.  tlu  pa'ticnt  being  rubbed  while  in  the  oath,  and  ^^^J^^""!; ^S^^^^^l 
ture  being  brought  down  to  102.5'')  or  the  fine  needle  fPf^y^jJ.^j!!  V» 
STtempwatute^was  reduced  to  lof.  proved  the  most  ^^T^J^'^'^' ^.[^^^^^^ 
Gieson.  director  of  the  Pathological  Institute  of  he  New  York  Sta  c  H^^^^^^ 
Sie  Insane,  found  changes  in  the  chromoph.hc  Pl^n"«  ^anghon  ccHs^ot  t 

Thocp  nlani,p<;  wrn-  changed  m  shape,  fewer  in  number,  repiacea  oy_»»».. 


brain.    These  plaques  were  changed  in  shape,  fewer  in  number,  replaced 
o™entirely  absent.   The  nucleus  of  the  bram  cell  seamed  very  deeply,  and  ™^ 
the  nuclear  membrane  were  found  mmute  «>Sf"'^?»  8"""'^/^  ""^^^^^^^  ig- 
Van  Gieson  says:    "There  seems  to  be  no  other  'ntcn>reUtjpn  open  a^^^^^  s 
nificance  of  this  degeneration  than  the  operation  '  o  ceU^S^^^^^^ 

ffanglion  cells  There  is  in  insolation  a  toxic  cytolvsis  or  "."/^so  f 'on  « 

"ufons."    He  considers  the  morphologic  chai«es  m  the  fj^^'^"  "'I'JS 
those  produced  by  alcohol,  lead,  and  the  microftan  P<>»on« ^d  definite 
"a  species  of  auto-intoxication,  the  neural  symptoms  finding  a  ^^^JiJjSSus 
explanation  in  the  acute  parenchymatous  degeneration  induced  by  an  autogenow 


mosphere  nearly  saturated  with  vapor,  the  const.-int  P'"0^»'^".°"  "J  "^^/.W 
action  must  result  in  a  great  strain  upon  the  mhibitory  cerebral  xnatF 
heat  regtdation.   ^ny  previous  ffif  health,  «Jcoholic.mdulgence  or^o^^^^^^ 
is  followed  by  a  failure  of  these  centres  under  such  stmn  and  heatstroKc  »  ^ 
suit.    The  combined  influence  of  heat  and  auto-intoxication  must  oe  xnc  v 
heatstrofce,  with  the  possibility  of  a  germ  poison.  ujhitiotis). 
HEINE  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN.    See  Scui.PTLmE  (paragraph  ItxniBu 

HELIUM.   Professor  Dcwar  has  been  able  to  liquefy  hclitim.  ,^^5  uJdrogen, 
purified  helium  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  holb  and  plunged  J. '"^^J'^i^L^ft  is  e«- 
whcrcupon  a  distinct  liqtiid  was  found  to  condense.    From  th'S  cxpermw. 
dent  that  there  are  but  few  differences  in  the  boiling  points  ot  hydrogen  ■» 
HXKATiTJlL   See        and  Stbbl,  also  Alabau a.  i  \vg 

HENLEY,  William  Ernest,  poet  and  essayist  bom  in  Gloucester.  Eng  an  ,  - 
.aa,  ia4a.  He  received  his  LU  D.  from  St.  Andrews.  He  has  been  ediwr^^ 
Uagfi^  of  Art  of  the  Scots  Obstrvtr,  and  is  now  editor  of  the  Nw  Kemrv, 
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me  Henley 

don.  His  work,  refined  in  style  and  very  literary  in  quality,  includes:  Views  and 
Reviews  (1890) ;  Song  of  the  Sicoid  ( iSgj)  :  llngUsh  Lyrics  (1897) ;  Poems  (i8gB) ; 
and  London  Types  (with  W.  Micholsoti,  1898). 

HSNSY,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  whosf  cimfcssion  and  death  have  been  described 
in  the  account  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  (s«,c  Fkance),  was  formerly  chief  of  the  intelli- 
sence  dqtartment  in  the  French  War  Othce.  Uis  duties  in  the  War  Department 
brooght  him  into  connection  with  the  original  proceedings  tn  the  Drejrfus  case  in  1894. 
fie  was  a  witness  in  the  first  Zola  trial,  and  having  advanced  "^omc  testimony  which 
conflicted  with  that  of  Col.  Picquart,  called  the  latter  a  liar.  The  result  was  a  duel  in 
which  Henry  was  wounded.  He  was  the  forger  of  the  third  document  referred  to 
in  the  speech  of  M.  Cavaignac,  and  his  confession  and  death  proved  the  worthlcss- 
ness  of  this  portion  of  the  documentary  evidence.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  plain 
and  somewhat  illiieratc  snlilicr.  ^iiictrc  in  his  conduct,  but  with  a  most  exalted  idea 
of  his  devotion  to  his  chiefs,  fic  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  tool  of  those  higher  in 
authority,  and  as  having  acted  from  mistaken  but  disinterested  motives.  1-rom  the 
cavdessness  of  the  authorities  in  leaving  a  razor  in  his  cell,  it  was  suspected  that  they 
intoided  to  connive  at  his  suicide^  a  suspicion  which  was  strengthened  by  the  re- 
volver episode  in  the  Dreyfus  affair. 

HENRY,  General  Guy  V.,  was  born  at  Fort  Smith,  Indian  Territory  March  9^. 
1839,  and  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1861.  He  served 
thrm^h  the  Civil  War,  at  the  close  of  which  he  held  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  r^lar  army  and  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Retaining  his  commission 
m  the  regular  army  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  10th  Cavalry.  On  May 
4,  1898,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  in  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  expedition  of  General  Miles  to  Puerto  Rico  and  his  conduct  there 
mm  lUgh  praise.  In  October  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
amiy.  Appointed  Militarj'  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  he  entered  Upon  his  duties  at 
San  Juan  in  December  1898.    See  the  article  Puerto  Rico. 

HSPTA80PHB.   Imfiiovbd  Orrkr,  a  fraternal  society  founded  in  1878,  has  529 

conclaves  and  42,359  members.  Since  its  organization  it  has  disbursc(I  $3,220,400 
and  in  its  last  fiscal  year  $651,000.  M.  G.  Cohen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  Supreme  Archon, 
and  Sanrad  H.  Tattersall,  Baltlmorap  Md.,  Supreme  Secretary. 

HEREDITY.   See  BiOLOGY  (paragraph  Heredity). 

HERSCHELL,  First  Baron  ^created  1886).  Farrer.  G.  C.  B..  D.  C.  L..  LL.  D.. 
chairman  of  the  Anglo-American  Conmiission.  (See  Canada)  created  in  May 
1898,  by  the  British  and  American  governments,  was  born  November  2,  1837.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  London,  receiving  his  B.  A.  at  the  lat- 
ter tnstittttioii  with  classical  honors ;  became  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  i860 ;  Queen's 
Counsel  and  Bendier  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  187J,  and  was  recorder  of  Carlisle,  1873-80. 
From  1874  to  1885  Mr.  Herschell  was  Liberal  M.  P.  for  Durham  City,  and  Solicitor- 
General  from  1880  to  188^ ;  in  1886  and  1892-95  he  was  Lord  High  ChaiKdlor.  and 
in  l8go  received  the  appomtment  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  was  a  mem- 
Iwr  of  the  arbitration  board  appointed  to  settle  the  Anglo- Venezuelan  boundary 
dispute. 

"BEaZf  Cornelius,  a  physician  and  scientist  who  became  n^rious  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  Panama  canal  scandal  of  1888,  died  at  Bournemouth,  England.  July 
6,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Bcs.ingon.  France,  September  3.  1845.  I"  '^M  he  received 
the  degree  M.  S.  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  studied  medicine  at  Paris 
and  Heidelberg.  For  his  service  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  wsw 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  He  subsequently  became  promi- 
aent  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  in  Paris,  through  his  work  in  electricity, 
'yhen  the  Panama  ■  canclal  was  brought  before  the  Parisian  Court,  he  was  acoused 
of  implication  and  thereupon  (led  to  England.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
'^traqfte  him;  although  absent  he  was  condemned  and  his  property  oonftseated. 

MunWOVINA.  See  Bosnia  and  Hbrzbqovina. 
' jI***'"*^'^^,  Maurice  Hf:nry.  author,  born  in  London.  Jan.  22,  1861.  He  was 
WWated  Jn  London,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  i8qi,  and  has  been  Keeper  of  the  Land 
RevcTuie  Records  and  Enrolments  since  i8g6.  His  great  success  was  attained  in  1898 
Ihe  Forest  Lovers,  a  romantic  novel.  His  other  books  are;  Earthworks  Out  of 
juscany  (1895) ;  The  Masque  of  Dead  Ftorentines  (1895)  I  Songs  and  Medttahons 
U897) :  and  Pan  and  the  Yohur  Shepherd  (1808), 

^BEBNIANS  OP  ATITERTCA,  Ancient  Orpkr  of.  a  fraternal  .society  founded 
">  >836.  has  now  1498  divisions  and  105,383  members.  During  its  last  fiscal  year  this 
Mciety  disbursed  $228,941.  National  PrcMfb  tit.  J.  T.  Keating,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Na- 
"Onal  Secretary,  James  O.  Sullivan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HnftAXOKPOUB.  See  Akkjbolocy  (pangraph  Eiorpt)' 
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HILDESHEIM,  IB,£ASUIIK   See  Abcu^locy  (paragraphs  Switzerland  and 

Germany). 

HILL,  D.wiu  J  AVNE,  LL.  D.,  cx- President  of  Rochester  University,  was  ap- 
poi  Ued  bv  PrcMclcni  McKinley.  October  3,  1898*  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  S'laic,  made  vacant  by  the  resignatioii  of  Professor  John  B.  Moore,  who 
acted  as  secretary  of  tlic  Paris  Peace  Commission.  Born  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
June  10,  1850,  Mr.  Hill  was  graduated  from  ilucknell  University.  Lewisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  class  of  1870.  After  serving  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in,  and  sub- 
sequently (  1H70)  as  President  of.  his  ahiui  tiicstrr.  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Univer^ily  of  Rochester,  which  position  he  held  from  1889  to  1896.  His  prede- 
cessor was  Martin  B.  Anderson.  Besides  his  essays  on  The  Principles  and  FaUacus 
of  Socialism,  he  has  written  several  text-books  on  rhetoric,  literature,  and  psycliol- 
ogy.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  thorough  student  and  broad-minded  sdiolir,  he  has  good  exeett* 
tive  abilities,  and  in  several  political  campaigns  in  which  he  recei.tly  took  part  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  careful  observer  of  practical  affairs.   The  appointment  gave 

(general  satisfaction  and  seemed  to  show,  as  one  journal  pointed  out,  the  PresKunrs 
iking  for  men  of  studious  habits  for  diplomatic  work." 

HISTOLOGY  OF  PLANTS.  See  Botany  (paragraph  Histology  and  Morph- 
ology). 

KISTOBICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMEBICAN,  organized  in  1884  and  incorpo- 
rated in  i389^  for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies,  has  a  general  committee  repre- 
senting the  association  in  various  states  and  cities  for  historical  purposes;  a  com- 
mittee for  promoting  fht  study  of  history  in  secondary  schools;  a  commission  tO""  ™^ 
historical  study  of  colonial  dependencies;  a  commission  for  the  preservation  and  puD- 
lication  of  important  manuscripts,  and  preserves  historical  collections  in  the  national 
museum.  The  society  puhlishes  an  annual  Report  and  the  AmericaH  Historical  Ke- 
view  (quarterly).  The  society  meets  annually.  In  1898  there  were  over  mem- 
bers. President,  James  Ford  Rhodes,  LL.  D.  At  th-  annual  meeting  December 
28-30,  at  New  Haven.  The  American  Historical  Review  was  formally  adopted,  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $2,400  being  voted. 

HirCOBCOCK,  Ethan  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  born  at  ^lobilc. 
Alabama,  in  1835.   He  is  the  great  grandson  of  Ethan  Allen,  of  Ticonderoga  tame. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  went  to  St.  Louis  in  1851,  engaging  in  business  there  until  ^wo- 
he  went  to  China,  to  represent  certain  business  interests.    In  1874  he  returneo  10 
St  Louis,  becoming  president  of  a  number  of  manufacturing  and  railway  corpora- 
tions, including  the  Crystal  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Crystal  Uty,  Missouri.   He  ana 
President  McKinley  hecame  friends  when  the  latter  as  chairman  of  the  ways  ana 
nwans  committee  of  the  House  conferred  with  him  regarding  the  makmg 
sdiedules  on  glass.    In  August,  iSg-,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia  ^"^ 
subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  ambassador  when  Russia  established  an 
at  Washington.   On  December  2i,  1898,  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  nommated  and  con» 
firmed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  succeed  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  resigned. 

HITCHCOCK,  Luke,  D.  D.,  a  well-known  Chicago  clergyman  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  died  at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  November  la,  iSgB.  ^ 
horn  at  Lebanon.  New  York,  in  1812.  Leaving  his  native  town  he  went  to  UH- 
cago  where  he  became  prominent  in  church  work.  For  about  twenty  years  he  ww 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hitchcock  &  Walden,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohiov  pnUishers  01 
church  literature. 

HITCHCOCK,  William  A.,  D.  D..  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  in  New 
York  City,  February  10,  1898.  He  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Ja""?"^' *j' 
I^;  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  bclio(«, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1857.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  chaplain,  ana.  n 
said,  prepared  for  confirmation  the  first  class  ever  confirmed  on  a  ^*^l'P".i^"'P„j\t 
rector  he  was  at  various  times  at  Elmira,  Btnghamton,  and  Bauvia,  N.  Y.,  ana 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 

HOAB,  Shermam.  lawyer,  died  at  Ms  home  in  Concord.  Massachusetts,  October  7. 
1898,  of  typhoid  fever,  probably  contracted  while  aiding  the  Massachusetts  Voiumeci 


in  camp  at  Montauk,  Long  Island.    He  was  born  at  Concord,  July  30.  i860,  and  w 
the  son  of  the  late  Judge  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar;  was  educated  at  P'1''''P'JJ!jSj 
emy,  Exeter,  and  at  Harvard  College,  at  which  he  was  graduated  >"  i^^;  otwj^ 
law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  iW5.  ^r.' 
year,  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  he  was  defeated;  in 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  fifth  district  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  **"2JI!If  JS- 
pointed  by  President  Cleveland  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Bwwn 
trict.   He  was  a  "sound  money"  Democrat 

HOBSON,  Richmond  Pbakson,  assistant  naval  constructor,  U.  S.  N..  wasbornjj 
Greensboro,  Atabama,  Anguat  17,  tS^i  was  educated  at  the  Sonthem  Umveraiy  » 
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his  native  town,  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  1885,  being  grad- 
uated four  ytars  later.  He  was  assigned  to  ihc  flagship  Chicago  and  cruised  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  South  American  waters  until  1890,  when  he  was  ordered  to  a 
course  in  constraction  at  Parts.  He  spent  one  year  at  the  Ecolc  Nationale  Sup^^rieurc 
des  Mines  and  two  years  at  the  Ecole  d' Application  du  Genie  Maritime,  returning  to 
the  United  States  in  December,  1893.  W  hile  alir*>ad  in  July  1801,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  naval  constructor.  Subsequently  hi^  work  m  the  Navy  Department  re- 
sulted in  a  paper  entitled  Report  on  Disappearing  Guns  Afloat  and  a  work  in  six 
vdames  entitled  Report  on  Information  Gathered  Abroad  by  Students.  He  served 
for  a  time  at  the  New  York  navy  yard.  On  June  3,  1808,  he  with  seven  men  sank  the 
collier  Merrimac  in  the  channel  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  See  Spanish- 
Amesican  War. 

HOLLAND  DAMES  OF  THE  NEW  NETHERLANDS,  a  patriotic  woman's 
society,  has  now  several  State  organizations  and  an  auxiliary  of  men  of  Dutch  an- 
cestry called  Knights  of  the  Legion  of  the  Crown.   Queen  Lavinia  H.  Van  Wester- 

velt  Dempsey;  Secretaries,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Trafton.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Topham. 

HOME  CIBCLE,  a  fraternal  .society  founded  in  1879,  has  3  grand  councils,  215 
sub-councils,  and  6,456  members.  Since  1879  this  society  has  disbursed  $1,754,000 
and  during  its  last  fiscal  year  $154,000.  Supreme  Leader,  William  £.  Wood,  Utica ; 
Secretary,  Julius  M.  Swam,  Bosttm,  Mass. 

HOMEOPATHIC  OPHTHALMOLOGICAL  AND  OTOLOGICAL  ASSOCLA- 
TION,  AMERICAN.  Next  amiual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  June  iSgo. 
President,  E.  J.  Bissell,  M.  D.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  H.  D.  Schenck,  M.  D., 
441  ^^  Donough  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HONDURAS,  a  Republic  of  Central  America  comprising  fifteen  Departments, 
whose  aggrcj^ate  area  is  about  4.3,000  square  miles,  and  whose  population  in  1895  was 

about  400,000.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  population  is  of  pure  European  de- 
scent, most  of  the  inhabitants  being  Indians;  there  are  also  mixed  races  and  a  few 
negroes.  The  capital  is  Tegucigalpa  (pop.  12,600).  Amapala  is  the  chief  Pacific  port; 
OD  the  Atlantic  are  Omoa,  La  Ceiba,  Puerto  Cortez.  There  is  comi>lete  religious  toler- 
ation, but  Roman  Oidiolicism  is  the  prevailing  fatth.  Instruction  is  secular,  free,  and 
obligatory.    There  arc  a  number  of  colleges  and  about  683  schools  with  23.767  pupils. 

Government. — The  Republic  was  established  in  1839.  Bv  the  charter  of  1894  the 
chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  four  years  by  popular 
vote;  he  is  assisted  in  the  administration  by  a  council  comprising  the  following  de- 
partments: The  Interior,  Public  Instruction  and  Justice,  Finance,  War,  Public 
Works.  The  President  for  1895-99  is  Don  Policarpo  Bnnilla.  The  legislative  power 
devolves  upon  a  Congress  of  Deputies,  the  proportion  bcin^  one  deputy  for  each 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  active  army  numbers  500  and  the  national  guard  20,000.  In 
1896  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  formed  the  Greater  Rq>uUic  of  Central 
America.   See  Central  Auerica. 

Finance. —Revenues  and  expenditures  in  pesos  are  reported  for  fiscal  jrears  ending 
July  30: 

1892  1895  1896 

Revenue    1,764,137      2,172.760  1,901,606 

Expenditure   2,603,650      1.248,811  2,264,586 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  are  customs  and  ta.xcs  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco. 
In  July  1897,  the  external  public  debt,  with  arrears,  amounted  to  £16,908,164  ($82,142,- 
058) ;  the  internal  debt  (1896)  was  about  6,000,000  pesos  ($2,616,000).  The  peso  is 
worth  (October  1898),  $0,436  United  States  currency. 

industries  and  Commerce. — The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  in  this  the  culti- 
vation of  bananas  has  first  place.  Other  products  of  some  importance  are  sugar,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  and  maize.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
nmeral  deposits  of  Honduras  are  veiy  rich— probably  the  richest  of  any  Ontral 
Jw^ican  State.  They  include  gold,  SUVer,  platinum,  copper,  zinc,  antimony,  lead, 
warn,  and  iron ;  these  are  found  in  almost  every  Department.  There  are  about 
■wenteen  mining  companies  of  importance,  but  little  is  accurately  known  of  their 
output  The  annual  amount  of  gold  washings  is  estimated  at  from  $150,000  to 
♦250000.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States.  The  total  exports  for 
the  fiscal  year  1R96  amounlcd  to  3,125,000  pesos,  the  imports  to  i. 322.418  pesos.  The 
chief  exports  arc  precious  metals,  coffee,  cattle,  bananas,  tobacco.  In  1894  there 
entered  Puerto  Cortez  117  vessds  of  71,022  tons. 

^^onmumcations. —A  railway  extends  from  Puerto  Cortez  through  San  Pedro  Sula 
wLaPlmienta,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  and  other  roads  have  been  projected.  In  1896 
the  telegraph  lines  aggregated  2,667  miles,  and  the  telegraph  ofTiccs  numbered  150. 
Ihcre  arc  about  240  post-offices.  On  March  31,  1898.  it  was  announced  by  the  United 
am  Consul  at  Tegucigalpa  that  the  Congress  of  Honduras  had  granted  to  John  B. 
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Wood  and  associates,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tlic  right  to  open  up  the  Patuca  river. 
According  to  the  contract  the  company  is  to  open  a  channel,  to  build  appropriate 
wharves,  etc.,  and  to  maintain  a  steamboat  hne  to  a  point  150  miles  from  the  inoutli 
of  the  river.  The  company  is  to  receive  all  wharfage  dues  and  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigation  in  the  river  for  ten  years,  and  besides  having  preferences  for 
railroad  construction,  ito..  in  that  section,  it  shall  al^)  ho  s''^'it<^<l  I'li"  I'tlc  to  100.000 
hectares  (247,110  acres)  of  national  land.  It  is  thought  that  this  enterprise,  which 
will  open  up  the  richest  part  of  Honduras,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  pennaaatt 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

HONO  XONG  is  a  British  island  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  China  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river  with  an  area  of  32  square  miles,  and  a  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  June  i8g7,  of  J3(),382,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  naval  cstal)- 
lishments.  The  capital  is  Victoria,  commonlv  known  as  Uon({  Kong.  The  island  is 
not  productive,  btit  is  strongly  fortified  and  forms  an  admirable  warehouse.  The 
colony's  trade  is  active  and  has  increased  perceptibly  since  the  opening  of  the  West 
river  to  the  important  trading  centre  of  Wuchow.  The  channel  of  this  stream  draiiu 
one  of  the  richest  sections  ofsoutiiem  China,  and  by  the  opening  of  communication 
with  Wuchow,  England  has  secured  for  herself  a  very  profitable  trade.  The  local 
industries  of  I  long  Kong,  especially  the  sugar  rotining,  have  rapidly  increased  in 
recent  years.  I.au  l  is  in  great  demand  l>oth  for  industrial  and  residential  purposes. 
In  the  adjoining  region  silk,  cassia,  camphor  wood,  teas,  sugar,  tobacco,  the  fan 
palm,  Qiina  grass,  and  fruits  are  produced.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  governor  with  an  executive  and  legislative  council  Resides  being  the  chief  center 
Of  British  trade  with  China,  it  is  a  naval  and  military  station  of  the  first  rank.  By 
the  Convention  of  June  9,  i8g8.  the  territories  of  the  mainland  were  leased  to  Great 
Britain  for  99  years,  comprising  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  The  effect  of 
this  is  greatly  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  colony.    See  the  article  CHINA. 

HOPS»  Anthony.  See  Hawkins,  Anthony  Hope. 

HOOntTAL,  BOXAV.   See  Axchjbiouoov  (paragraphs  Switrerland  and  Gei^ 

many). 

HOWARD,  Blanche  Wiixis  (Frau  von  Teuffel),  American  author,  died  aX 
Munich.  Germany,  October  7,  1898.   She  was  bom  in  Bangor,  Maine,  July  21,  i8ff; 

removed  to  Stuttgart  in  1878  and  edited  a  magazine  published  in  English.  She  mar- 
ried in  1890  Dr.  von  TeufTel.  consulting  physician  to  the  King  of  Wurtcmberg.  Miss 
Howard's  work  has  especially  dealt  with  New  England  life,  but  also  includes  sketches 
of  travel ;  in  the  latter  she  shows  a  liking  for  the  European  despotisms.  Among  her 
writings  are:  One  Summer,  1875:  One  Year  Abroad.  1877;  Aunt  Serena,  1880; 
Gui-nti.  1882:  Aulnay  Torccr,  iSSb  ;  The  Open  DooT,  1889;  No  Heroes,  l8g3:  Twf 
the  Maid;  Seven  on  the  Highway,  1897. 

HVOVBKOT  SOCnSTT  OF  AMERICA,  organized  in  1883  of  people  of 
Huguenr)t  descent.  Headquarters,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  Yoric  PfMideni, 
Frederic  J.  de  Peyster;  Secretary,  L.  McI.  Luqueer. 


^  dUKAKB  AB800IATI0N,  AMERICAN,  is  composed  of  292  societies,  compris- 
Ulg  tfle  "Children's."  "Animals."  and  "Humane"  societies  throughout  the  I'nitcd 
States  and  Canada.  It  held  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  14-16,1898- 
which  61  delegates  were  present.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  Children  (q.  v.).  says:  The  Children's  cause  seemed  to  be  pro- 
gressmg  very  favorably  throughout  all  the  English-speaking  parts  of  the  Continent, 
new  organizations  being  formed  during  the  past  year,  new  laws  secured,  and  above 
all,  the  mutual  relations  existing  between  these  Societies,  productive  of  valued  co- 
<»eratton,  seemed  to  be  very  cordial.  The  representatives  from  localities  other  thai 
uiose  m  the  State  of  New  \avk  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  idhe  delegations  from  thi» 
state,  and  particularly^ to  that  from  the  parent  socictv. 

BtOfO-ASIAV  UTXRATtrRE.  The  past  vcar  has  witnessed  a  good  deal  of  lit- 
erary activity  in  Hungary,  especiallv  in  historical  writings  which  receive!  a  fresh 
impetus  from  the  jubilee  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  The 
History  of  the  Struggle  for  Independence,  in  five  volumes,  by  Gyorgy  Gracza:  1848, 
by  Jokai-Brody:  and  Magyardom  under  the  Arpads,  by  Gyula  Lanczy.  An  interest- 
ing volume  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Magyars  is  Travels  in  the  Caucasus,  by 
Count  Jeno  Zichy.  who  has  headed  several  expeditions  to  that  region.  ^  ^ 

ISwgraphy  -~T\\t  noteworthy  biographies  of  the  vear  arc  a  two-volume  life  of  Count 
Stephen  StCchcnyi,  "the  greatest  of  the  Magyars."  bv  Antal  Zichy:  those  of  two 
wc1  known  Hungarian  artists.  The  Life  and  Works  of' Michael  Munk&czy.  bv  Dczso 
Malonyay ;  and  haroly  Markd.  by  Tamas  Szana:  and  a  short  but  valuable  account  oi 
the  celebrated  novelist,  Maurus  Jokal.  written  by  Jozsef  Szinnyei.  ^  , 

iMc/ion.--The  most  successful  novels  of  the  year  are  The  Daz<  n  is  Sure  to  Come, 
oy  ijyula  Werner,  and  The  Immigrants,  by  a  new  writer  who  uses  the  pseudonym 
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of  Mrs.  Scikra.  The  first  is  a'pktttre  of  conten^orary  life  in  Transylvania;  the 
second  is  a  satire  upoo  the  preteniions  of  the  Hungarian  middle  class,  "immigrants" 
^        attempting  to  intnide  into  the  circle  of  the  highest  aristocracy.    Among  short  stories 
~         should  be-  niLntioned  The  Fairy  Iluna,  by  Sandor  Brody,  one  of  the  principal  figures 
*         among  tlie  writers  of  Young  Hungary;  Clouds,  by  istvan  Petelei;    I  lie  Merry 
World,  by  Istvin  Barsooy;  and  Under  the  Poplars,  by  IstWm  Tomorkeny.  who  dc- 
picts  in  a  masterly  way  maqy  ol  the  fast  vanishing  custoou  and  habits  of  national 
life. 

SU9QABT,  the  eastern  part  of  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  has  an 

area  of  125.039  square  miles,  with  a  poi)ulation  in  i8g6  of  18,550.512.  coinpri-^ing  be- 
sides Hungary  proper,  Croatia-SIavonia,  and  Transylvania.  The  c.ipiul  l-j  Budapest 
with  a  population  ni  i8<.X)  of  500,384.  In  ihe  main  it  is  an  agricultural  country  though 
primitive  methods  of  cultivation  are  employed.  Nearly  44  per  cent,  of  the  surface  is 
araUe  and  garden  land,  and  nearly  30  per  cent,  is  covered  forests,  which  are  espe> 
dally  abundant  in  all  the  hilly  regions.  Grain  111  excess  of  what  is  needed  for  home 
consumption  is  produced,  and  includes  the  following  crops  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance; wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley  and  rye.  In  its  mineral  resources  Hungary  is 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  The  chief  means  of  communication  is  by 
the  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  which  have  a  total  length  of  over  3,000  miles.  The 
railway  mileage  at  the  beginning  of  1896  was  8,375,  47^  belonping  to  the  state.  It 
was  reported  in  1890  that  over  half  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  since  that  time  the  progress  of  education  has  been  considerable.  In  1896  there 
were  in  Hungary  18,235  elementary  schools,  185  gymnasia,  and  42  realschulen.  There 
are  universities  at  Budapest,  Kiausenburg,  and  Agram  of  which  the  first-named,  the 
largest  of  three,  h.id  222  members  in  il.s  ^acullie^,  and  4,407  students.  In  189O  out 
of  5,256,241  children,  2,534,629  were  at  school.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  to  the 
number  of  1,080  were  published  in  1896  and  of  these  883  were  in  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage. Few  countries  in  the  world  show  such  racial  diversity  as  Hungary.  The 
principal  ethnic  elements  are  Magyar,  Servian  and  Croatian  (especially  in  Transyl- 
vania), German,  Bohemian.  Moravian  and  Slovak.  Rutluiii.in.  .Slavenian  and  Gyp- 
sies, ot  which  the  Magyar  is  the  most  numerous,  numbering  7,426,730  in  1890. 

Religion. — In  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  religious  sects  in  Hungary,  including 
Roman  Catholic.  Calvinists,  Lutherans.  Orthodox  Greeks,  Armenians,  Unitarians, 
Israelites,  and  Nazarencs,  great  tolerance  is  shown  and  ditlcrent  denominations  live 
side  by  side  without  display  of  bigotry.  The  liberalism  of  the  upper  clergy  in  Hun- 
gary is  especially  marked.  The  bishops  are  men  of  intelligence  and  breadth  of  view, 
who  show  a  good  deal  of  independence  in  their  own  lives  and  modes  of  thought  and 
do  not  criticise  the  independence  of  others.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Hungary 
rc-semble  their  co-religionists  in  the  United  States  in  their  enlightenment  and  in  the 
spirit  of  toleration  which  they  display.  The  membership  of  the  united  Greek  Church 
is  estimated  at  800.000,  of  whom  200.000  are  Magyars.  The  liturgy  it  in  old  Rou- 
manian for  the  Roumanian-speaking  members  and  in  old  Servian  for  the  Servian 
members.  The  Magyars  recently  asked  pernussjon  to  employ  a  liturgy  written  in 
their  own  language.  The  Hungarian  bishops  did  everything  they  cotdd  to  meet  this 
ri^uest,  permitting  important  parts  of  tfie  liturgy  to  be  translated  into  Hungarian. 
This  toleration,  however,  has  not  been  expressly  authorized  by  the  Roman  Curia, 
which  has  declared  that  the  Hungarian  tongue  should  not  be  employed  in  the  liturgy. 

Gozrrunu  u' — The  prc-rnt  --tatus  of  Hungary  as  a  portion  of  the  dual  iiioiiarcliy, 
dates  from  June  8,  1867,  when  Franz  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  took  his  oath  to 
tiie  constitution  and  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary.  The  common  affairs  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  monarchy,  include  foreign  relation*?,  military  and  naval  matters, 
finance,  commerce,  indirect  ta.xation,  the  coinage,  railways,  and  defence.  Legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  these  matters  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Delegations  which  arc  two  'rt 
number  and  consist  each  of  sixty  members  representing  the  legislatures  of  Austria 
ana  Hungary.  Of  these  sixtv  members,  twenty  arc  chosen  from  the  upper  house  and 
40  from  the  lower  house.  The  members  of  the  Delcg.Ttions  are  chosen  for  one  year 
and  are  summoned  each  year  by  the  F.mpcror  at  Vienna  and  Budapest  alternately. 
L  'lder  the  control  of  the  Delegations  are  the  executive  departments  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, V^r,  and  Finance.  Politically  Hungary  includes  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary, 
Croatia-SIavonia.  and  Transylvania.  It  has  its  own  Reichstag  which  comprises  an  up- 
per bonsc.  known  as  -he  House  of  Magnates  .Tnd  a  lower  hou"--e.  known  as  the  Honse 
of  Representatives.  The  former  is  made  up  of  life  peers,  appointed  by  the  crown,  ex- 
p'"^'"  "lembers  who  arc  state  officers,  archbishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Vj.atholic  and  orthodox  Greek  Church,  representative;  of  the  Protestant  confessions, 
tne  archdukes,  and  three  members  from  Croatia-SIavonia.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  composed  of  members  chosen  by  all  male  citizens  20  years  of  age  and  over, 
sttDject  to  a  low  property  qualification  from  which  certain  classes,  including  profes- 
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ica.  Those  who  have  remained  at  home  were  in  ift)8  threatened  in  some  mstanctt 
with  actual  starvation. 

^^fmricmum.— Agrarian  socialism,  discussed  more  fully  in  the  articles  AcrariaH 
MOTKMENT  (q.  v.).  appeared  in  i8f)8  to  In-  on  the  incro.T^e  in  the  cmintries  of  Golmor, 
Semt>1in,  Heves,  Szaboles.  Csanad.  and  Bekcs  where  a  large  number  of  the  P^asanB 
broke  out  into  actual  revolt  against  the  local  authorities  and  took  part  in  riots  wnrch 
resulted  in  several  fatalities.  These  disturbances  which  bc^an  in  the  spring  of 
and  were  repeated  on  a  more  formidable  scale  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  were  due 
chiefly  to  the  unjust  divi'^ion  of  land.  In  parts  of  Hungary  the  concentration  of  lana 
in  vast  estates  has  proved  a  great  injury,  especially  in  the  Alfold  province.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  in  tne 
hands  of  less  than  5,000  land  owners,  estates  in  this  class  havinp  nn  area  ot  one 
thousand  acres  and  upwards.  Some  of  the  largest  tracts  of  land  are  owned  by  tne 
F.  tnlKi^'v  family  (480,000  acres),  the  Count  of  Schoenborn  ($26,000  acres).  tli« 
Duke  of  Coburg  (246.000  acres),  etc  The  existence  of  these  enormous  "laiifundia 
IS  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  peasantry. 

The  Ausi^Icich.—Jn  December  1807.  Preniicr  BanflFy  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  proj 
Yisipnal  prolongation  of  the  Ausgleich  for  one  year.  If  the  matter  were  not  settlea 
by  May  i,  i8g8.  it  was  provided  that  Hungary  sboald  dedde  for  itself  upon  its  com* 


sional  and  scieiitirtc  men,  arc  exempt  In  1898  the  House  of  Magnates  had  181  here- 
ditary pcets,  84  life  peers,  52  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  17  state  dignitaries  and  judges, 
the  archdukes  who  had  attained  their  majority,  and  three  delegates  from  Croatia 
Slavonia ;  the  House  of  Representatives  had  453,  of  whom  4J3  were  from  Hungary 
and  .}0  from  Croatia-Slavonia.  The  Hunp:iri.iii  Reichstag  has  jurisdiction  over  Hun- 
gary and  over  Croatia-Slavonia  in  such  mailers  as  arc  the  common  concern  of  UiOK 
provinces  and  Hungary.  It  is  summoned  each  year  by  the  Emperor  at  Budapest 
Croatia-Slavonia  has  its  own  provincial  diet  which  meets  each  year  at  Agram,  and 
consists  of  (yes  members,  but  Transylvania  is  legislatively  in  union  with  Hungary.  Tlie 
agreement  known  as  the  Ausgleich  binds  the  two  countries  in  respect  to  financiil 
and  commercial  affairs  and  in  respect  to  the  quota  to  be  paid  for  the  common  linan- 
cial  needs  of  the  Empire.  This  treaty  was  entered  into  for  ten  years  and  expired  in 
December  1896.  The  Hungarian  government,  dissatisfied  with  the  proportion  of 
its  contributions  to  the  common  cxp<"nses,  hoped  to  secure  more  favorable  terms,  but 
no  understanding  being  reached  after  long  negotiations,  the  treaty  was  provisionally 
extended  f(>r  one  vcar  on  Octol)er  2\.  iHf)7. 

Poliliiiil  Parties.— The  political  parties  of  Hungary  comprise  Liberals,  Indepeod* 
ents,  ami  Nationalists,  the  last-named  sometimes  voting  with  the  Lil)crals  and  some-  , 
times  with  the  Independents,  according  as  the  programmes  of  those  parties  bear  upon 
national  aims.  The  Liberals  are  the  strongest  numerically  and  in  the  election  of  , 
October  1896,  they  made  decided  gains.    As  a  result  of  that  election  tliey  numbered  1 
282,  while  the  Nationalists  numbered  only  37.    Within  the  last  few  years  a  new 
party,  known  as  the  Hungarian  People's  party,  has  come  into  existence  with  a  pro- 
gramme distinctly  hostile  to  the  Liltcrals,  and  having  for  one  of  its  objects  thear-  | 
raying  of  Catholic  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  government.    It  is  thoroogMy 
Anti-Semitic  in  spirit.    In  1895  the  Independent  party  was  divided  on  account  of  a 
dissension  in  regard  to  its  leadership,  the  majority  adhering  to  M.  Kos;  ath  and  Uie 
others  following  M.  Ugron.   In  the  lower  house  after  the  election  of  October  i8g^  | 
there  were  48  Kossuthists,  7  Ugronists  and  20  of  the  People's  party.    The  followers 
of  M.  Kossuth  have  urged  complete  separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria  in  cveiy- 
thing  except  the  person  of  the  ruler.    The  premier  in  1898  was  Baron  BaniTy  who 
had  succeeded  Dr.  VVekerle  in  1895.    The  strength  of  the  Liberal  element  enabled 
Baron  Banffy  to  carry  out  his  progVanune  of  reforms  in  spite  of  the  active  oppositioa 
offered  by  the  other  parties. 

Political  SittMtion  in  1898;  Ruthenian  Question.^Among  the  difficult  political  and 
social  questions  which  engaged  public  attention  in  i8g8  may  be  mentioned  the  issues 
arising  from  racial  antagonism,  Agrarianism.  and  the  dispute  over  the  renewal  01  tne 
Ausgleich. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  that  confronts  the  Hungarian  statesmen  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  Ruthenian  question.  The  Ruthenians,  a  people  of  Slavonic  race,  havj 
recently  fallen  into  extreme  poverty  which  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  A  P^"'*' 

mcntary  commission  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  and  a  member  or 
this  commission  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  Ruthenians  had  suffered  espe- 
cially from  the  immigration  of  Jews  from  Russia  and  Gallicia  into  Upper  Hungary. 
The  Jews,  themselves,  have  seemed  to  be  of  this  opinion ;  and  some  prominent  mem- 
bers of  that  race  have  shown  how  the  simple-minded  Ruthenian  peasants  were  made 
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e  mercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.   The  partv  headed  by  M.  Kossuth 

witlidrew  their  opposition  and  on  Jan.  4  the  bill  became  a  law.    But  it  was  soon  ap- 
X  parent  that  Austria  and  Hungary  could  not  agree  upon  the  terms  of  a  permanent  ar- 

rangcment.    Accordingly  the  government  prepared  a  plan  for  a  customs  tariff  for 
=  Hungary  alone.   Invitations  were  issued  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  to  in- 

i  dustrtal  and  agricultural  associations  throughout  the  country  to  send  delegates  to  a 

a  conference  which  sliould  discus^  the  pmixis^cd  tarifT.    This  proposal  of  an  independent 

customs  tariff  naturally  aroused  opposition  m  Austria  where  it  was  regarded  as  revolu- 
tionizing the  commercial  and  lionomic  relations  of  the  two  countries.    It  was 
:  thought  that  its  adoption  would  result  in  a  tariff  war  to  the  great  detriment  of  all 

parts  of  the  Empire.  In  Hungary  its  supporters  thought  the  attempts  to  renew  the 
Ausglcicli  would  fail,  and  they  wished  to  be  prepared  for  that  eiriergency  Rut  thi> 
policy  was  not  viewed  with  favor  by  the  Hungarian  K'^vernmcnt.  Premier  Banffy 
declared  that  the  ministry  and  the  entire  Liberal  party  were  opposed  to  severing  the 
;  economic  relations  between  Hungary  and  Austria.    The  Kossuthists,  however,  said 

they  would  oppose  any  measure  which  did  not  give  Hungary  the  right  of  settling 
this  economic  question  independently. 
The  dispute  was  still  going  on  at  the  close  of  the  year  1898.   in  order  to  enable  the 

P)vemment  to  put  through  its  measure  in  spite  of  parliamentary  opposition,  the 
iberal  leader,  Count  von  Tisza.  invited  members  of  the  Chamber  to  sign  a  certain 
memorial.  This  aroused  a  storm  in  the  Chamber  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  at- 
tempt at  coercing  the  party  leaders.  M.  Horanski,  the  President  of  the  Liljeral  Club, 
whore  the  memorial  was  awaiting  signature,  used  language  insulting  to  Baron  Banffy 
who  was  hi  sympathy  with  the  scheme,  and  the  result  was  a  duel  December  T898. 
which,  however,  did  not  end  fatally  to  either  combatant.  For  further  details  as  to  the 
dispute  over  the  Ausgleicli  and  other  matters  of  common  interest  to  both  parts  of 
the  monarchy,  see  the  article  AusntiA-HuNCAity. 


in 


SUHTEB,  \ViLLi.\M  Alexander,  LL.  D..  sometime  professor  of  Roman  law 
University  College,  London*  died  July  21,  1898.  He  was  bom  in  1844 ;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  beeome  a  barrister  in  the  Middle  Temple,  1867,  and  was 
Libor.nl  Arember  of  Parliament  for  North  Aberdeen,  i885-96b  He  wrote  Romm  Law 

in  the  Order  of  a  Code. 

HYDBOGEN.  Dewar  has  succeeded  in  liquefying  hydrogen  and  believes  he  has 
also  determined  the  boiling  point  and  the  specific  gravity  of  tins  metalloid:  for  in  its 
liquid  state  hydrogen  does  not  possess  metal  characters.  The  density  of  liq^uid  hydro- 
WBCk  was  found  to  be  .07.  or  that  of  water,  it  is  therefore  a  very  deceptive  fluid  as 
nras  appearance'^  go.  Heretofore  liquid  marsh  gas  was  the  lightest  known  liquid,  its 
density  at  the  boiling  point  being  .417  but  liquid  hydrogen  has  only  ^th  the  density 
of  this  substance.  Hydrogen  in  its  liquid  state  is  100  times  denser  than  its  vai»or 
given  off  at  its  boiling  point,  whereas  liquid  oxy^[en  is  255  times  denser  than  its  vapor. 
The  boiling  point  of  hydrogen  has  been  determined  to  be — 238"  C.  or  35°  absolute. 

BTimoCIEir,  LIQVBTAOSIOH  OF.  See  Physics  (paragraph  The  Liquefac- 
tion of  Hydrogen). 

HYGIENE,  SCHOOL.  Recent  examination  of  over  1,000  school  children  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  imperfect  vision  is  extremely  fre- 
quent, and  owes  its  existence  in  veiy  many  cases  to  defective  school-furniture  and 
bad  li|dit  The  percentage  of  near-sighted  pupils  in  the  primary  classes  is  extremely 
mall,  bttt  m  the  higher  grades  it  increases  rapidly  until  in  the  High  School  graduates 
it  reaches  19.7.  This  means  that  one  in  every  five  children  beioomes  near-sighted 
before  completing  the  course.  The  causes  are  stated  to  be  ill-adjusted  desks  or  seats ; 
imperfect  light,  necessitating  too  near  an  approximation  of  the  eyes  to  the  page;  or 
the  admission  of  light  at  a  wrong  angle  resulting  in  a  glare  in  the  eyes  or  blurring 
what  is  being  written  by  the  pupil.  Adjustable  desks  have  been  ordered.  It  was  found 
that  the  roller-towel  had  been  retained  in  a  few  schools,  and  that  contagious  ore- 
diseases  have  been  propagated  through  its  use. 

HYPNOTISM,  formerly  called  animal  magnetism  and  mesmerism,  is  the  term  used 
to  cover  the  whole  body  of  phenomena  connected  with  hypnosis,  a  state  of  the  body 
and  mind  much  resembling  sleep  but  which  has  certain  .striking  peculiarities,  i.  it 
«s  generally  induced  by  one  person  upon  another  but  may  be  self-induced  (auto- 
nypn  isi  )  2.  It  resembles  sleep  in  that  the  subject  of  hypnosis  is  olilivi  us  to  nil 
about  him  except  the  person  who  is  hypnotizing  him.  with  whom  he  exhibits  what 
MS  been  termed  rapport.  This  implies  that  when  one  person  hypnotizes  another  the 
latter  pays  attention  to  the  former  and  acts  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  desires 
which  are  under  any  form  whatever  known  as  suggestions.  3-  The  hypnosis  seems 
to  discover  in  the  subject  a  secondary  or  sub-conscious  personality  which  is  m  an 
ttttraordinary  way  suggestible.  The  -subject  may  be  told  to  do  and  carries  ^^^^K 
thing  within  the  bounds  of  physical  possibility,  but  it  will  be  seen  (in  the  suh-hetd 
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Hypnotism  in  the  Cure  of  Disease)  that  these  bouiui:.  liave  to  be  considerably  en 
larged  in  order  to  contain  some  of  the  well  known  facts  of  psycho  therapeutics. 

'I'hc  relation  of  hypnosis  to  normal  sleep  is  disputed,  some  authorities  maintaining 
that  it  is  a  form  of  deep  sleep  while  Others  looking  to  the  fact  tjiat  the  organism  » 
in  liypnosis  capable  of  nuuiv  forms  of  activity,  say  tnat  it  is  an  awakening  rather  than 
a  going  to  sleep  of  the  mental  faculty.  Of  the  many  forms  of  activity  just  men- 
tioned perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  hypcrsesthesia  or  abnormal  acuteneasof 
the  senses  which  is  occasionally  though  not  always  developed. 

Liysial-(Ja::ing. — One  of  the  many  inslancts  ot  ihe  mere a^ed  vividness  of  sensation 
and  of  imagination  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  hypnotic  state  was  investigated 
in  1898  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  of  the  Boston  ci^ 
hospital.   A  young  woman  patient  of  his,  was  found  by  him  to  possess  the  hxnaj 
of  .seeing  vivid  visual  hallucinations  when  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  bright  object  such 
as  the  bulb  of  an  incandescent  electric  light.  These  hallucinations  when  investigated 
were  found  to  be  of  three  kinds :    i.  Those  which  were  the  life-like  repfoductioiis  of 
past  scenes  which  the  patient  had  seen  but  had  completely  forgotten.    2.  Those  con- 
taining incidents  which,  though  true,  she  could  not  have  seen  or  have  been  m  any 
way  conscious  of  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  sensation.   3.   Those  which  were  evi- 
dently the  creations  of  a  vivid  imagination  but  whose  incidents  could  not  be  proved 
not  to  have  occurred  at  some  time.  These  hallucinations  hsduced  by  looking  fixedly 
at  the  bright  oltject  were  all  as  vivid  as  real  sensations  and  were  beheld  by  the  patient 
with  no  little  emotion.   They  were  described  as  occurring  before  her  eyes  and  blot- 
ting out  the  room  in  which  she  was.   These  experiments  are  noticed  here,  because 
after  each  vision  had  ceased  either  by  the  patient's  turning  her  head  away  or  being 
interrupted  by  Dr.  Prince,  she  was  hypnotized  and  while  under  this  influence  gift 
a  full  account  of  the  incidents  of  which  she  had  during  the  crystal  vision  only  the 
visual  aspect.    Furthermore  she  passed  from  this  hypnotic  condition  into  still 
so  that  the  case  became  one  of  multiple  personality.    In  this  as  in  other  cases  already 
reported  the  first  hypnotic  personality,  called  Xi  was  of  a  different  temperament  from 
the  original,  X,  and  knew,  besides  her  own  memories  all  those  of  X;  while  X  knew 
nothing  of  what  happened  to  her  when  she  was  Xi.  and  the  second  hwnotic  person- 
ality was  of  still  greater  scope  and  gayer  mood.    The  significance  of  thcae^ expWj| 
ments  will  be  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  the  two  hypnotic  personalities  Wioi 
their  wider  and  still  wider  memories,  show  how  very  little  of  what  a  person  sees, 
hears,  and  feels  is  really  forgotten  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall.    It  is  as  if  the  suD- 
conscious  personality  continually  recorded  a  much  wider  range  of  impressions  thm 
can  possibly  be  taken  in  by  the  span  of  ordinary  working  consciousness.    Dr.  "'I'***' 
it  may  be  added,  observed  that  in  a  fever  which  caused  delirium  in  the  case  0' 
above>mentioned  patient,  the  first  hypnotic  personality  Xi  was  shown  to  have  been 
unafTcrtcd  by  the  disease,  and  not  to  have  been  delirious;  Miss  X  after  recovering 
from  the  fever  was  hypnotized,  and  in  her  hypnotized  condition,  as  Xi,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  happened  during  the  ddirium— facts  of  which  Miss  X  wss  en- 
tirely unaware. 

Theories  as  to  the  Nature  of  Hyf>nosis.—\.  As  to  its  normality  or  abnormwiV* 
As  was  for  a  long  time  tlic  case  with  chemistry  and  astronomy,  hypnotism  suncrs 
from  the  evil  associations  given  to  it  by  its  original  users.   The  fact  that  the  first 
great  modem  hypnotizer  practised  almost  entirely  upon  persons  who 
from  the  malady  known  as  hysteria  long  caused  hypnosis  (or  the  state  of  being  hyp- 
notized) to  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  hysterical  nature  of  the  person  Hyp- 
notized. The  functions  of  the  brain  have  been  theoretically  divided  into  three  kinds, 
those  governing  (i)  the  purely  negative  processes  of  the  body  such  as  digestion,  12; 
those  reflex  actions  and  automatic  actions  which  every  one  does,  generally,  uncon- 
scin-.i'-ly  or  only  half  consciously,  and  (3)  the  thought  which  requires  the  fullest  at- 
tention of  consciousness.   Different  seats  in  the  brain  have  been  suggested  for  these 
three  kinds  of  function.  Dr.  Morton  Prince  of  Harvard  University  published  m 
1898  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  him  on  hysterical  patients  ^^'Ythe 
to  show  that  hysteria  may  be  considered  as  the  dissociation  of  the  functions  0* 
two  first  named  kinds  as  fllustrated  in  the  following  case:  A  woman  came  to  mm 
with  (as  one  of  the  several  symptom^  of  hvstcria)  all  sensibility  gone  from  her  icn 
hand.    She  could  feel  neither  pricking  nor  pinching,  and  if  she  could  not  see  Bw 
hand  wonl.l  not  knew  where  it  was  or  what  was  happening  to  it.    .A.  '^^y^en  wa 
placed  between  her  hand  and  face  and  the  hand  was  pricked  and  then  pmched  wiin 
a  small  pair  of  nippers.  She  did  not  feel  any  of  these  thing.s.  She  was  -"cn  hypno- 
tized and  while  in  that  state  wa?  again  asked  what  had  been  done  to  her  . 
time  she  told  exactly  what  had  been  done,  even  that  the  hand  had  been  pricked  nrsi 
13  and  then  5  times  and  pinched  5  times.  While  hsrpnotized  she  could  also  feci  per- 
fectly with  the  previously  insensible  hand    These  experiments  show  that  the 
was  in  the  hand  even  though  the  patient  was  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  tSnie;  and  tnai. 
werefore  the  insensibility  of  the  hysterical  condition  comes  not  from  a  failttie  ot  uk 
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brain  to  act  but  from  a  failure  to  act  all  at  once,  and  that  the  consciousness  in 
hysteria  is  limited  to  one  kind  uf  brain  function  described  above.  In  noruial  life  the 
three  kinds  work  together  and  the  consciousness  of  the  highest  kind  can  take  cogni- 
lance,  though  it  does  not  always  do  so,  of  the  activity  of  the  other  kind.  Hypnotism, 
on  the  other  hand,  operates  with  the  effect  of  transferring  consciousness  from  one 
kind  of  function  to  another  and  in  the  case  of  the  woman  referred  to  above  brought 
the  sensations  from  the  lower  to  the^  higher  region  of  the  brain.  In  other  words, 
hysteria  is  the  partial  failure  of  one  kind  of  action  of  the  brain,  while  hypnotism  re- 
sults in  completely  putting  to  sleep  one  kind  of  brain  activity  meanwhile  admitting 
other  kinds  of  brain  activity  to  consciousness,  it  is  now  pretty  well  agreed  by  the 
best  authorities  on  hypnotism,  i,  that  it  is  not  u  psychosis  or  abnormal  (in  the  sense 
of  morbid)  mental  development,  2,  that  it  is  not  an  emanation  of  force  or  will  power 
from  one  person  to*another.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  many  professional  "plat- 
form" hypnntists  who  pretend  to  teach  the  art  of  exercising  one's  will  over  others. 
The  po^sIblllty  has  not  yet  been  completely  denied  though  in  a  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Edinburgh  in  July  i8g8»  it  was  consid- 
ered highly  improbable.  A  third  point  of  apfrcement  is  that  it  is  no  more  than  sucj- 
|;estion.  Suggestion  has.  in  psychologjj',  acquired  a  special  meaning  best  conveyed 
m  the  words:  "the  presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall 
occupy  the  entire  field  of  consciousness."  It  will  then  be  seen  that  hypnotism  is 
fbe  state  in  which  suggestion  can  best  be  made  and  that  from  this  point  ot  view  sug- 
gestion and  hypnotism  are  two  sides  of  the  same  shield;  but  much  that  is  done  by 
a  person  in  the  state  of  hypnosis,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  can  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
suggestion  alone,  verbal  or  otherwise,  witnout  the  aid  of  the  hypnotic  sleep. 

Hypnotism  in  the  Cure  of  Disease,  otlxTwise  known  as  psychotherapeutics  or  sug- 
gestive therapeutics.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  suggestion,  the  conimon 
basis  of  faith  cure,  mind  cure  and  Christian  Science  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  art  of  medicine.  Most 
important  of  all  the  claims  advanced  within  the  la^^t  few  years  as  to  the  powers  of 
hypnotic  suggestion  in  ihc  cure  (if  (li-ra-<-  lia^  been  the  -t:iii.  !;'i  iit  that  by  its  means  the 
negative  processes  of  the  body  are  brought  within  the  influence  of  volition.  For  in- 
stance, some  have  said  that  the  character  of  the  blood  can  be  changed,  tissues  built  up 
or  destroyed,  inflammation  caused  or  prevented  merely  by  hypnotic,  or  other,  sugges- 
tion and  absolutely  without  any  drug  whatsoever.  In  July,  1S98,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  a  number  of  well  known  physicians  reported  certain 
cures  that  had  been  effected  by  hypnotism  alone  after  other  means  had  been  tried  and 
had  foiled.  Dr.  J.  Milne  Bramweil  reported  eight  cases  of  eczema,  hyperhidrosis.  neu- 
rasthenia, dipsomania,  and  neuralgia  which  had  been  successfully  treated  by  him 
with  the  hypnotic  treatment,  sufficient  time  in  all  the  ca-cs  having  elapsed  between 
the  treatment  and  the  rcp^irt  to  enable  the  permanence  i  f  the  therapeutic  results  to  be 
fairly  estimated.  Dr.  John  F.  W  oods  reported  that  he  had  treated  over  1,000  cases  of 
disease  by  suggestion,  and  pointed  out  that  some  of  his  best  results  were  in  the  so- 
called  organic  diseasi  s  whi  rr  m>iik-  destruction  or  morl)id  change  of  tissue  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  and  mentioning  as  instances,  organic  heart  disease,  rheumatic 
fever,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  typhoidfever  and  tabes  dorsalis.  Such  claims,  however, 
ate  regarded  as  extreme. 

The  extent  of  the  use  of  hypnotism  in  the  cure  of  disease  in  the  United  St.ites  is 
practically  impossible  to  estimate  but  it  seems  to  be  of  some  importance.  A  periodi- 
cal devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  medical  art  and  called  Suggtsiive  Therapeuttcs  is 
published  in  Chicago.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  professional  hypnotists  who  pre- 
tend to  teach  the  art  of  mesmerism,  fascination  and  incidentally  the  cure  of  diseases 
for  a  small  sum  of  money  aikl  who  are  little  better  than  charlatans,  there  are  sanata- 
Hums  and  schools  of  sujef^tive  therapetrttcs  fn  several  places  in  the  United  States ; 
in  New  York,  Illinois  and  Mi.ssouri.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  in  the  United 
States  the  force  of  conservatism  broHght  to  bear  upon  physicians  has  prevented  the 
open  acknowledgment  of  their  use  of  the  hypnotic  treatment,  though  it  has  not 
prevented  the  use  of  hypnotism  in  certain  cases.  In  Groat  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  treatment  has  been  Studied  and  practised  for  many  years 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  in  France  where  there  arc 
two  schools  of  hypnotism,  and  in  Germany  and  Sweden  valuable  contributions  to  the 
ktiosvledgc  of  the  nature  of  hvpnosis  have  been  nia<lc. 

The  trend  of  opinion  in  the"  United  States  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  restricting  the  practice  of  hypnotism  to  physicians ;  and  among  physicians 
W  experience  in  the  matter  the  conviction  is  growing  rapidly  that  hypnotism  as  a 
therapeutic  measure  is  of  use  in  a  small  proportion  of  ca'^cs,  and  is  a  justifiable  resort 
m  still  fewer  cases.  The  situation  is  admirably  summed  up  in  the  following  digest, 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  of  the  article  on  The  Medieo-Legal  As- 
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pccts  of  Hypnotism  by  Sidney  Kuh,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science 

for  Dec.  i8y8:  ^  •  ,  • 

"it  is  generally  considered  that  hyi)n<)ti>in  is  a  pathologic  and  not  a  physiologic 
condition.    When  resorted  to  100  frequently  it  is  liable  to  bring  on  mental  deteriora- 
tion.  It  may  lead  to  chronic  headache  and  hysteria ;  it  may  induce  an  outbreak  of  in- 
sanity ;  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  death  of 
the  patient."  The  question  whether  the  physician  is  justilied  in  using  a  remedy  that 
presents  so  many  dangers  to  life  in  cases  of  diseases  that  are  so  little  dangerous,  as 
arc  hysteria  and  imira^tlK-nia.  Kuh  answers  emphatically  in  the  negative.   His  ex- 
perience has  been  thai  suggestion  in  the  waking  state  is  almost  equally  eflficKiit 
Hypootistn  should  be  u^cd  as  a  therapeutic  agent  only  when  other  methods  have 
failed.   The  question.  Can  the  hypnotized  fall  victim  to  crime?  has  been  answered 
affirmatively  by  those  whose  experiments  were  made  in  the  laboratory.  From  prac- 
tical l:t\,  however.  Kuh  could  find  only  one  case  in  substantiation.    The  reasons  why 
hypnotism  is  so  rarely  used  for  criminal  purposes  are  that:    (i)  Not  every  person 
can  be  hypnotized  even  when  willing;  (2)  Not  all  suggestions  are  acceptable  to  the 
hypnotized,  and  those  that  are  partictilarlv  distasteful  to  him  or  foreign  to  his  habits 
and  cliaracter  are  often  rejected.    Tims,  Kicliet  has  published  the  following  example: 
One  of  his  subjects  who  allowed  himself  to  be  metamorphosed  without  difficulty  into 
a  sailor,  an  officer,  etc,  refused  on  the  contrary,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  be  changed 
into  a  priest,  a  refusal  that  the  character  and  habits  of  the  subject  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  had  lived  sufficiently  ex]ilained.    (3)  There  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  blind  absolute  obedience.  The  hypnotized  may  awake  at  any  moment  during 
the  proceedings,  and  this  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  when  his  suspicions  are 
arcvi  t  fl  liv  anything  that  is  goinR  on  around  him.  or  if  an  inconvenient  suggestion  DC 
given  just  before  the  time  at  which  the  suggestion  is  to  be  executed.    (4)  Complete 
loss  of  memory  for  what  has  been  going  on  during  hypnosis  is  n  t  by  any  means  a 
rule,  lacking  exoeptioiis.   (5)  Finally,  if  all  tliose  difficulties  have  been  overcome, 
the  way  in  which  the  criminal  act  would  be  executed  would  fmmediateljr  suggest  tlie 
existence  of  hypnotic  inilncncc.    It  would  be  an  automaton  that  commits  the  crime, 
unconscious  of  antecedent  and  surrounding  circumstances  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  or  by  any  unforeseen  event.   The  tool  being  supposedly  devoid 
of  all  reasoning  power  in  this  state,  it  would  he  necessary  to  give  such  suggestions  as 
would  cover  all  possible  contingencies  that  might  arise  during  the  commission  Of  toe 
crime;  otherwise  the  deed  would  necessarily  be  done  in  a  clumsy  and  impulsive  man- 
ner. These  are  the  principal  reasons  why  hypnotism  is  so  rarely  used  by  the  criminal 
classes.  As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  hypnotized,  if  the  possibility  that  the  person 
was  caused  to  commit  the  crime  liy  hypnotism  is  acknowledged,  then  such  a  perSWI 
must  be  considered  irresponsible  for  his  action,  for  hypnotism  is  a  pathologic  s*3te  'n 
which  the  will-power  of  the  subject  is  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent."   For  ihc 
latest  literature  on  this  subject,  see  Bernheim,  Suf^gcstivc  Therapeutics;  Ma^o"- 
Telepathy  and  the  Subliitiifta!  Self;  Tuckey,  Psycho-Therapeutics;  Kraft, Ebinfc 
Experimental  Study  in  the  Povuitn  of  Hypnotism;  and  Wettcrstfand,  Hypnotism  Q»» 
its  Application  to  Practtral  Medicine. 

VSE,  Recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  freezing  has  more  effect  upon  ty- 
phoid fever  germs  than  has  been  supposed.  It  has,  however,  been  known  for  sorne 
time  that  in  the  formation  of  natural  ice  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  impurities 
in  the  water  to  be  forced  downwards,  so  that  except  In  snatlow  places  ice  from  ponds 
and  streams  should  be  purer  than  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed.  Few  typhoia 
epidemics  have  been  traced  to  ice  supplies.  Nevertheless,  ice  supplies  should  be  cho- 
sen from  the  purest  possible  sources,  and  it  is  highly  advisable  to  place  icc  about 
water  or  food  which  is  to  be  cooled,  rather  than  in  actual  contact  with  it  ArUnciai 
ice,  made  from  distilled  or  filtered  water,  with  proper  care  in  its  manufacture  ana 
Mibsequent  handling,  is  in  some  respects  an  ideal  product. 

ICELAND,  a  large  island  in  the  north  Atlantic  belonging  to  Denmark,  with  an 
area  of  30.756  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  70.927  in  1890.  Its  capital  is  RejKja- 
vik.  Its  chief  articles  of  export  are  Iceland  moss,  wool,  dried  fish,  seal  skins,  oil. 
sulphur^  eiderdown,  bird  skins,  and  ponies.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Iceland  is  said  to 
be  considerable,  but  has  not  been  developed.  The  manufactures  have  not  passed  tne 
domestic  stage.  The  export  trade  was  valued  in  1896  at  3,291.000  kroner,  but  tne 
trade  statistics  for  Iceland  are  defective.  Emigration,  which  has  increased  in  receni 
years,  has  been  directed  chiefly  to  Manitoba. 

IDAHO,  a  western  State  of  the  United  States,  with  a  land  area  of  84.200  sq.  «• 
Capital,  Boise  City.  . 

J«ii«r«to^.--According  to  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  the  producWfl 
<a  the  preaous  metals  during  the  calendar  year  1896  was  gold,  I04,a^  fine  ounces 
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Jsfrin^K^^^^^^  value  $6.658.457-total  $8.8x3.- 

&  Co.  for  ilK-  calendar  year  i 8^.7  ^  K  wef for^^^^^^^  •"^PO"  of  Wells.  Kargo 
f4,555.6oo;  ores  and  base  bullion  fcyliS^t^?'^ 

£^7.843.    In  1897.  647  short  tons  S'^^^  i„  a  year 

The  State  has  been  dependent  on  Colorulo  Tnd  W  ,  '     r  ^''-^  reported  since  .S,S.<? 

l^''.;^"  »Tj;i.S^,^  "^^^^^                          .h„e  3.S,C«.  .c™,  „ 

imgated  to  advantage.  The  huh  -xTrcZl  I  a  ^l.  acrc^  could  he 
lowing  shows  the  production  I^d  'ia  u^^of  ThHrinl.t 1'^^'  f'^'" 
189.S:  wheat.  4,196,904  bushels,  value.  $2.^40  42,  ^^'^^ 

liquidation    The  a,5^Je%'uS?'aL^^^^^^^^                      '^^"^'^  ^'"--'^i->        4  in 

•^L^t^^'^l  >:;^  r^'"ete  Six  state 

a  public  normal  school  rrr  .lfc '^^tite  nLri^'^  L^"^^'^  secondary  schools; 
fcssorsand  instruetor.s  and  2^1  student  ri.  '  at  Moscow,  which  had  23  pro- 
ceivcd  from  the  Federal  govSnS^  '^^^  Congre'ss.'re- 

year  there  Were  74  periodic  d^.  of  I  h^  c  .""V-  ^-■''T'  in  the 

Federal  government  nVw  nu  miains'a  contrL^  LTJu  ^^'''^^^"d  ^o  weeklies.  The 
youth  in  the  State  i^ni^'Hs  a  contract  and  three  boarding  schools  for  Indian 

Imooo.  of  whicli  the  largest  m^rf  w^  incur^i  fnT  h  'i''"'*^**  ^'a' 
f^7t;L*^$l.4t  ^'^r  ''^''T^%^l^Z;:t 
wa^tboutrS^^'  W-i^io-  on  June  30.  ,898. 

*^Ssf:j;:^f:u^:;^i!^^J^'^,^-5^  ^ow  that  the  preju. 

time  in  the  histor^oMdaho  wome^  vote^  forT?vSS2'  *"       5*1^^-  ^"'^ 
^''lionalReprelentattTeTand  Stat^^^^  ^"^  S'a*^  officers, 

sentatives  is:  James  Gunn  ?Pnn  !  f  ^  n  ^'"T^*  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
L.  Shoup  (Rep  )   from  Limne  r  /    "  .  ^i''^        '         ^'^'^  Senators  are:  Gcorw 

emor;  M.  Patrie,  Secretary  of  State  '  L^  C  pfrV  »"*«?Jn«>"' Lieutenant-Gov- 

H.  Hays.  Attorney-General  -  PF?in;ir«5:"«   -:  ^-  Sinclair,  Auditor;  S. 

%gi"s.  Adjutant-Ge^wal  - and  F  T  M-n"**!!'?*^^^^  °^  P"*'''*^  Instruction ;  D.  W 
Justice.  J.  W  HustM  /R^n  ?    A-^-  State  Ensmeer.   All  arc  Fusionists  Chief 

Quarles  (Pus  )  and  Clerk  I;  N.  Sullivan  (Pus.),  and  Ralph  P 

of  37  Democrau?ni  Popu^^^^  ^^^  h  ^tate  legislature  con! 

^NOIS,  a  c^nt^l  c:!?  f  u    T^'^  ''"^  Republicans. 

Cajital.  Springfield"*"'  ""''^ 

ProdSn^of ■taSi"i"Ji  5^^^  ^''^  state  gained  second  rank  in  the 

their  values  w*S??o"*"l^^^^  ^'^t'  o  '^^e  prmciiai  crops  and 

i".6oo.6oi);  oats,  SaT^cl^'^S  J^^'^'^'b  $49,989,952;  wheat,  19.3 14.348, 

732  tons.  $i8.7S4/ial^oVni  ;V  '^^^Lf°*^^^^    ".525,360,  $5,301,666;  and  hay  3  i^S  - 
'.003,299  ho^StlXirmile;   f  i;'^^^^'^,^    '^^'^  '^I?^  ^"'"^^'^     tSgS  Siipri2d 
'Jte'^lir  -^.^-1  ^-nSlfo^alta^^  '>^-  «tUe; 

«lendaryea*r  18^7  thl  ^isSt^S^"i>i"Jl'fQPL°''"'''°"  °^  bituminous  coal.  In  the 
"ease  in  a  year  of  286  ?,V^n      J^'^f^'^^^  ^a'"ed  at  $14,473,520,  an  in- 

of  Labor  StatSVports'tha?  ^^^teX 
'^.in  the  history  o  SaNSi?,i  ?„  .fcL^  S^^^  "^^^  0"'y  once,  in 
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principally  limestone.  There  arc  only  two  deposits  of  fluorspar  known  to  ewst  in  Ae 
United  States,  and  prior  to  1896  the  entire  domestic  supply  came  from  Rosiclare,  111. 
In  that  year  1,500  tons  were  mined  at  Marion,  Ky.»  and  5,000  tons  at  Rosiclare,  the 
total  value  being  $52,000.  In  1897  the  prodnctton  in  Illinois  was  2,500  tons;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 2,562.  During  1898  there  was  a  greater  and  wider  activity  in  all  lines  of 
manufacturing  than  in  the  past  year,  a  most  noteworthy  increase  being  in  the  allied 
iron  and  steelindtistry. 

Commerce. —During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  i^^,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  port  of  Chicago  were  valued  at  $10,141,413.  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $1,386,- 
139;  and  the  exports,  7.488.886,  an  increase  of  $5,179,337  There  was  also  an  im- 
portation of  silver  amounting  to  $1 5.537.  making  the  total  trade  of  the  year  $17,043,- 
836,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $3,8o8,735-  During  the  month  of  Jtine  1898,  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port  was:  Entered,  American 
20,725;  foreign,  11,001,— total,  31.726;  cleared  American,  46,481;  foreign,  12,055,— 
total,  ^536 ;  grand  total,  90,262.  Of  the  total  American  tonnage  62,502  was  steam  and 
of  tile  total  foreign  15,146.  .  . 

Railroads.— Ulinois  is  the  banner  railroad  State  in  the  country,  having  more  traa- 
age  than  Pennsylvania  or  Texas,  which  now  rank  second  and  third  There  is  a  wide 
diversity  in  reports  of  the  mileage  owing  to  the  different  methods  of  computation.  In 
1897  the  State  Auditor  reported  no  distinct  railroads,  with  a  total  main  trackage  of 
io,c)8q  miles.  Second  main  ami  »>W  tracks  exceed  5.000  miles  in  length;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  approximate  even  the  length  of  the  countless  branches,  spurs,  sidings,  etc.. 
that  have  heen  laid  out  for  the  accommodation  of  the  great  industrial  plants,  inc 
main  system,  the  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  1897;  gross  receipts  from  traffic  m  the 
year,  $22,110,937;  operating  expenses  and  taxes,  $15,735-884;  net  receipts  frow  all 
sources,  ^$39^1  dividends  paid,  $2,625,000;  reserved  for  fatnre  dividends.  m»- 
461. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1898.  there  were  219  national  banks  in  operation  and  91 

in  liquidation.  Tlie  active  capital  aggregated  $37,046,000;  circulation,  $9,093, 1991 
deposits,  $i84,St>6,059;  and  reserve,  $58,617,133.  The  State  banks,  loan  and  trust 
companies,  and  savings  banks  numbered  139,  and  had  aggregate  capital,  $17,148,000, 
deposits,  $118,602,962;  resources,  $l59,956..?.>r  and  surplus.  $7,270,699.  There  were 
also  iiy  private  banks  with  total  capital,  $2,781,384;  deports,  $10,444,624;  resottfces, 
$14,620,177;  and  surplus,  $615,110.  During  the  year  ending  September  30.  i°98.  the 
exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  Rocklord 
aggregated  $5,448,832,573,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $1,041,462,504. 

Education —At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1896-7.  there  were  920,425  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  and  705,481  in  attendance.  The  teachers  numbered  25;54i- 
Public  school  property  was  valued  at  $45.i43,755.  and  the  expenditures  were  i>it>r 
335,550,  of  which  $10,377,443  vvas  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  were  ^7  JP"""5|,"1*, 
schools,  with  1,219  teachers  and  31,909  pupils;  61  private  secondary  schools,  wiui  303 
teachers  and  3,297  pupils ;  3  public  normal  schools,  with  45  teachers  and  1,855  stu- 
dents; and  10  private  normal  schools,  with  59  teachers  and  1,642  students.  The  col- 
leges and  tmiversities,  co-educational  and  for  men  only,  numbered  31,  and  had  77» 
professors  and  instructors,  9,457  students,  and  $2,407,388  income;  and  the  colleges 
for  women  numbered  4,  and  had  60  professors  and  instructors,  429  students,  and 
$102,644  income.  There  were  also  14  theological,  7  law,  and  14  medical  schools,  \vitn 
a  total  of  787  instructors  and  5,187  students  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinoi.s,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  Uic 
Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year  the  periodi- 
cals numbered  1,619,  of  which  169  were  dailies,  iMg  weeklies,  and  254  monthlies. 

Finances.— The  total  assessed  valuation  In  1897  was  $799,695,853.  a  decrease  0 
nearly  $17,000,000  from  that  of  1896,    In  1873  it  was  $l.355.40t-3i7-  ^*Yf^ 
years  the  State  has  had  no  bonded  debt  excepting  bonds  for  $18,500.  which  nave 
never  been  presented  for  payment  and  arc  pro!iably  destroyed. 

Population.— As  estimated  by  Federal  oflu  ials,  the  population  on  June  30,  1%*^* 
about  4.625.000.    Local  estimates  gave  Chicago  1.800,000;  Peoria  69,000;  Qwncfr 
\  40,000;  Rockford  35.000;  and  Springfield.  35.000.  *' 
r     Legulatwn  in  1897  and  i^pS.— the  legislature  in  1897  increased  the  salar^s  01 
}  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  per  annum ;  treated  a  State  Boaro 
of  Pardons;  and  pas.scd  bills  prohibiting  the  emplovtncnt  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  factories,  etc.,  requiring  the  teaching  in  public  schools  of  the  .e^^^'J 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  human  system,  and  prohibiting  the  fusion  01 
political  candidates.   At  the  winter  extra  session  of  the  legislature  the  revenue  ana 
appropriation  Mils  were  passed  besides  a  bill  affecting  primary  elections.  Accoromg 
to  this  any  voter  registered  for  the  peiu  ral  election  may  cast  his  vote  in  the  primafy 
upon  taking  oath  that  he  belongs  to  the  party,  but,  if  challenged,  must  be  able  to 
secure  the  affidavit  of  two  householders,  to  his  party  meiiiberdi^  The  prrniarj- 
election  officers  are  chosen  by  the  party  committee  from  the  i^ar  dectioo  oftcers 
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iidoaging  to  the  party,  but  the  general  bi-partisan  election  bCMird  controls  the  pri- 
maries of  a!i  parties.  In  order  u>  detect  fraud  and  prevent  the  stuffing  of  the  ballot 
box,  it  is  required  that  the  ballots  must  be  uniform  and  that  the  name  of  each  elector 
voting  at  the  primary  must  be  entered  with  a  number  opposite  it,  the  same  number 
to  be  placed  on  the  back  of  his  ballot  for  the  general  election. .  The  legislature  has 
also  tnoroughly  revised  its  very  unsatisfectory  system  of  assessing  the  general 
property  tax. 

Events  of  1898. — The  year  1898  was  marked  by  a  heavy  vote,  nearly  equaling  the 
vote  of  iSgiS.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  witnessed  a  bitter  fight  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  State  Central  Conunittee  of  two  met.  prominent  as  Gold  Democrats 
in  1896.   These  were  Ben  T.  Cable  of  Rock  Island  and  Roger  C.  Stillivan  of  the 

Fifth  Congressional  district.  Ex-dov.  Altgeld  made  a  speech  claiming  credit  for  the 
Democrats  for  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Republicans  were  victorious  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  votes.  Frank  S.  Rogan,  Prohibitionist,  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  from  Winnebago  county,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Illinois  that  a 
Prohibitionist  candidate  has  won.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Chi- 
cago Electric  Railway  Company  should  pay  the  fee  to  the  city,  demanded  by  the  city. 
A  levee  at  Shawneetown  on  the  Ohio  broke,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

On  Oct  13  at  Virden  the  importatkm  of  negro  miners  to  take  the  place  of  strikers 
caused  a  riot  in  which  la  were  killed  and  35  were  wounded.  See  Siuns  and 
Lockouts. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (April  18)  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Law  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  bad  refused  to  supply 
a  list  of  vacancies,  etc,  as  required  by  the  taw,  taking  the  case  into  court  upon  the 
plea  that  the  law  was  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitntion.  The  State  Court  was 

upheld. 

Officers. — The  22  delMates  to  the  House  of  Representatives  are:  James  R.  Mann 
(Rep.),  from  Chicago,  William  Lorimer  (Rep.),  from  Chicago,  George  P.  Foster 
(Dem.),  from  Chicago,  Thomas  Cusack  (Dem. ),  from  Chicago,  E.  T.  Noonan 
(Dem.),  from  Chicngo,  Henry  S,  Routell  (Rep.),  from  (  locago,  George  E.  Foss 
(Rep.),  from  Chicago,  Albert  J.  Hopkins  (Rep.),  from  Aurora,  Robert  R.  Hitt 
(Rep.),  from  Mount  Morris,  George  \V.  Prince  (Rep.),  from  Galesburg,  Walter 
Reeves  (Rep  ),  from  Streator,  Joseph  C.  Cannon  (Rep.),  from  Danville,  Vespasian 
Warner  (Rep.),  from  Clinton.  Joseph  V.  Graff  (Rep.),  from  Pekiii,  Benjamin  F. 
Marsh  (Rep  ),  from  War.aw.  W.  E.  Williams  (Dem).  from  Pittsfield,  Ren.  F.  Cal- 
well  (Dem.),  from  Chatham,  Thomas  M.  Jett  (Dem.),  from  Hiilsboro,  Joseph  R. 
Crowley  (Dem.).  from  Robinson,  J.  R.  Williams  (Dem.),  from  Carmi,  W.  A. 
Rodenberg  (Rep.),  from  East  St  Louis,  anrl  George  W.  Smith  (Rep.),  from  Mur- 

{jaysboro.  The  Senators  are  Shelby  M.  Culloni  (Rep.),  from  Springfield  and  Wil- 
iam  E.  Mason  (Rep.),  from  Chicago. 

The  officials  are:  John  R.  Tanner,  (^vemor;  W.  A.  Northcott,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor: James  A.  Rose,  Secretary;  F.  K.  Whitmorc,  Treasurer;  J.  S.  McCullough. 
Auditor;  E.  C.  Aiken,  Attorney-General;  J.  N.  Recce,  Adjutant-General;  J.  R.  B. 
Van  Cleave,  Superintendent  of  Insurance;  and  Alfred  Bayliss,  Superintendent  of 
Education.  All  of  these  are  Republicans.  Chief  Justice.  Joseph  N.  Carter;  Associates, 
J.  W,  Wilkin  (Rep.).  J.  FI.  Cartwright  (Rep  ).  A.  M.  Craig  (Dem.),  Jesse  J.  Phillips 
(Dem.),  B.  D.  Magrudcr  (Rep.),  and  C.  C.  Boggs  (Dem.)  ;  and  Clerk.  A.  D.  Cad- 
wallader  (Rep  ).  In  the  State  legislature  there  are  87  Democrats,  115  Republicans,  i 
Populist,  and  l  Prohibitionist. 

nJUOroiS,  Universitv  of,  between  Champaign  and  Urbana,  Illinois,  was  opened 
for  instrtlCtion  in  1868.  It  is  non-sectarian,  co-educational,  and  is  largely  supported 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  For  the  academic  year  1898-99  there  were  214  officers  of 
instruction  and  1,750  students;  for  the  previous  year  the  students  numbered  i.sSs. 
•n.  ^891,  519.  BeMdes  departments  of  literature  and  arts,  there  arc  departments  of 
science,  law,  engineering,  art,  architecture,  music,  military  science,  agriculture;  the 
university  includes  the  State  Library  School,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Chicago.  In  1898  there  were  37s  courses  of 
|»«truction;  the  library  comprised  50,000  volwmes:  there  were  15  buildings.  The 
jaw  course  is  three  years  in  length  and  the  medical  course  four  years.  The  president 
IS  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D.  Sec  Universities  and  Colleges. 
n-on.©.  See  Phiuppiw*  Islands. 

rUMTOBATION.  A  bill  for  restricting  immigration,  passed  during  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland.  The  House 
jnereupon  voted  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto  by  193  to  39-  The  Senate, 

iSh?'*  f«JOurncd  without  taking  action.  Mr.  Lodge  of  ^^assachusctts,  introdiJced 
a  Mil  in  the  next  Congress  (1897)  closely  resembling  the  fonner  one.  It  provided 
that  to  the  classes  of  iiniTiigrants  already  declared  to  be  inadmissible  there  be  added 
persons  over  sixteen  years  old  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write  scmie  language, 
cxceinnig.  however,  immigrants'  parents  or  grandparents  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
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wives  and  minor  children.  This  bill,  unlike  its  predecessor,  did  not  forbid  the  em- 
ployment on  public  works  of  "aliens  who  come  regularly,"  that  is,  Canadians;  Oi- 

bans  al^o.  pending  the  existing  difficulties,  wi  re  exempted.  This  bill  was  pn-snl  !)v 
the  Senate  in  the  first  session  of  the  Congress,  but  at  the  last  sessi(Hi,  in  December, 
iflIgS,  the  House  by  a  vote  uf  103  to  100,  refused  to  consider  the  bill.  This  was  a 
surprise  since  there  was  a  Repuhlican  majority  of  57  in  the  House  and  since  the  bill 
accurately  e.xpressed  the  sense  of  the  immigration  plank  in  the  Republican  platform, 
which  is  as  follows : 

"For  the  protection  of  the  equality  of  our  citizenship  and  of  the  wages  of  our  work- 
ingmen  against  the  fatal  competition  of  low-priced  labor,  we  demand  that  the  immi- 
praiion  laws  l)e  thoroughly  enforced,  and  so  extended  as  to  exclude  from  entrance 
to  the  United  States  those  who  can  not  read  and  write." 

Only  92  out  of  207  Republicans  supported  the  bill  and  only  8  Democrats  out  of  150, 
while  32  Republicans  and  71  Democrats  united  to  defeat  it  The  vote  was  not 
closely  sectional,  though  the  majority  of  its  opponents  came  from  the  West  and 
South,  where  immigrants  still  seem  to  be  desirable.  Of  course,  there  was  no  debace 
on  a  motion  for  consideration,  but,  according  to  a  leading  journal,  the  reasons  for 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  were  as  follows:  "( i )  The  desire  for  immigrants  to  develop 
our  natural  resources;  (2)  The  penorous  belief  that  we  have  no  right  to  exclude; 
(3)  the  desire  for  cheap  labor;  and  (4)  tlie  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
the  brewing  interests  to  a  measure  which  would  restrict  the  power  of  the  one  and  the 
patronage  of  the  other."  The  defeat  of  this  measure  seems  to  postpone  indefinite^ 
the  addition  of  any  restrictions  to  our  immigration  laws. 

Recent  oflficial  reports  show  a  decrease  in  immigration.    During  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  i8j)6,  1897,  and  1898,  the  total  immigration  to  the  United 
States  was  respectiveqr  343.2^,  230,8;j2.  and  229,290.   The  character  of  European 
immigration  is  changing ;  the  proportion  from  southeastern  Europe  remains  about 
stationary,  but  that  from  northwestern  Europe  is  diminishing.   In  1895  this  latter 
amounted  to  50  ner  cent. ;  it  fell  to  39  per  cent,  in  the-  fallowing  year  and  to  38  per 
cent,  in  1897.   The  year  1897,  as  compared  with  1896,  showed  a  slight  decrease  in 
general  iUiteraor  and  an  increase  in  the  avenge  amount  of  money  brotq^ht  b>  ^  i  1 
new  comer.    The  percentage  of  those  over  fifteen  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language,  from  the  European  nations  sending  more  than  2.000  immi- 
grants, for  the  fiscal  year  1807,  was  as  follows:    Denmark,  0.5;  Sweden,  0.9;  Nor- 
way, i.i ;  Germany,  1.8;  England,  4.1 ;  France,  4.3;  Ireland,  6.4;  Finland,  8.2;  Russia, 
27.9;  Austria-Hungary,  ^1;  Poland,  39.4;  Italy,  50.9.   Of  the  229,299  immigrants 
in  the  fiscal  year  i8()8,  there  were  135,775  males  and  03.524  females;  38,267  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age;  164,905  between  tlftecu  and  forty,  and  26,127  over  forty.  Illiterates 
over  fourteen  years  old  numbered  44.473 :  tliosc  bringing  thirty  dollars  or  more,  27.- 
608,  less  than  thirty  dollars,  96,203.   Of  the  total  number  42,596  had  previously  been 
in  the  United  States  and  10,737  came  through  Canada.   Of  the  3,030  who  were  de- 
barred 417  were  contract  laborers.    The  countries  chiefly  represented  were  as  fol- 
lows:  Italy,  58,613;  Austria- Hungary,  39,767;  Russia  proper,  27,221;  Ireland,  25,- 
128;  Germany,  17.111;  Sweden.  12.398;  Turkey  in  Asia,  including  Syria,  4.275: 
Japan,  2,230;  China,  2,071.    "  he  total  inmiigration  tax  receipts  were  $326,644,  and 
the  expenditures  were  SJ44.380.    Mr.  Powdcrly,  the  Commissioner-General  of  Ini- 
migration,  recommended  some  specific  legislation  to  effect  easier  regulation  of  iiniiu- 
gration  from  Canada;  he  suggested  that  certain  points  along  the  border  be  desig- 
nated as  the  only  places  of  entry. 

IMMTTNITT.    See  Leprosy  and  Serum  Therapy. 

mPEKIAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  OF  SAINT  PETERSBURG, 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1724  in  three  classes:  mathematics,  natural  history  and 
history  and  jurisprudence.  The  first  academicians  were  all  foreigners.  The  first 
Russian  member  was  the  poet  Lomonosor.  From  1783  to  1794  the  Princess  Dfchkov 
was  the  president,  and  she  organized  meetings  in  the  Russian  language  and  undertook 
the  publication  of  periodicals  in  Russian.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  Count  Ou- 
varov  the  Academy  progressed  rapidly.  To-day  the  Russian  Academy  is  entirrar 
national,  and  there  are  but  few  foreign  members.  Many  important  scientific  expedi- 
tions have  been  sent  out  by  this  Academy. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.  The  imports  for  the  11  months  of  1898.  ending 
with  November,  were  but  $579,844,153.  while  those  of  the  corresponding  months  ot 
1897  were  $601,089,266,  and  those  of  the  11  months  of  1896,  $622,598,896.  The  high- 
est excess  of  exports  hi  any  preceding  calendar  year  was  $357,090,914  1897,  and 
^263,685  m  1806.  With  the  largest  exports  of  merchandise  in  our  history  and 
smallest  imports  in  many  years  comes  the  largest  importation  of  gold  in  any  calendar 
year.  I  hc  gold  imports  for  the  11  months  ending  with  November,  were  $i49;39p.- 
370,  while  no  full  calendar  year  save  1806  ever  reached  the  hundred  million  dollar 
Ime,  and  in  that  year  the  total  for  the  12  months  was  but  $104,731,259  against  $I49,.- 
396.370  for  the  1 1  months  of  1898.  The  effect  of  this  large  importation  of  gold  m 
conjunction  with  the  increased  production  from  our  own  mines,  is  plainly  visible  m 
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the  increased  circulation  ol'  that  metal.  The  gold  in  circulation  on  December  i,  1897. 
was  $658,986,513  against  $544,494,748  on  December  i.  1897:  $516,729,882,  on  Deccmbet 
1, 1896,  and  $456,128,483  on  July  i,  1896.  The  total  circulation  on  December  i,  18^, 
was  $1,886,879,504.  against  $1,721,084.538011  December  i,  1897,  $1,650,223,400,  on  De- 
cember r,  1896.  and  $1,509,725,200  on  July  |,  1896. 

The  exports  from  the  United  Slate^  during  the  calendar  year  1898  exceeded  those 
ci  any  earlier  year.  Only  twice  in  our  history  have  the  exports  in  a  calendar  year 
passed  the  billion-dollar  mark;  in  1898  they  were  $i,25Sf494.3S8.  During  the  11 
months  of  1898  ending  with  November,  they  were  greater  than  in  any  full  full  calen- 
dar year  preceding,  the  total  for  the  11  months  being  $1,117,681,199.  The  Xovenil)i.'r 
exports  were  $129,783,512.  Certainly  the  record  for  the  year  has  far  surpassed  that 
of  any  preceding  calendar  year.  The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United 
States  Treasuiy  Department,  show  that  the  November  exports  are  not  only  the 
largest  in  November,  but  the  largest  in  any  month  in  the  history  of  our  commerce. 
Of  breadstuff s.  the  exports  for  the  11  months  endinp  w  ith  November.  1808.  are  the 
laigest  in  our  history,  being  $277,135,341  against  $223,211,617  in  the  great  exporting 
year  of  1892.  Provisions  are  for  the  1 1  months  $148,417,850  against  $1^,297,007  in 
the  If  months  of  1892.  Cotton  for  the  11  months  amounts  to  $192,323,391,  a  figure 
slightly  below  that  of  1896,  though  the  total  number  of  pounds  exported  by  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  corresponding  inonihs  in  any  preceding  jrear,  being  for  the  11 
months  3,436,032,504,  or,  measured  in  bales,  6,722,283 — a  larger  total  in  bales  or 
pounds  than  that  of  any  full  calendar  year  preceding. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  gold  in  each 
calendar  year  since  1884. 

Merchandise.  Gold. 

Calendar  Imports  E.xports  Imports  Export'^ 

year.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

1884   629.261.860  749.366.428  27.957.657  40.948.246 

1885   587.868.673  688.249.412  23.6.15,311  11,417,207 

1886   663,429,189  713,404,021  4i,3o<>.i8r  41,283,222 

1887   708.818,478  715.301.044  44.884:j,299  9,144,426 

i8ffi   725.41 1.371  691,761.050  10,960,773  34.526,447 

1889   770.521.965  827.106.347  12.004.632  50.933.460 

1890   823..W.726  857.502.548  20,230,090  24.063,074 

1891   828.320.943  970,509.646  '44,970,110  79,086,581 

»892    840.930.955  938.420.660  17,450,946  76.532.056 

1893    776,248.924  876.108.781  72,762.389  79.775.820 

1894   676.310,310  825.102,248  21,350.607  101.978,689 

1^0?   801.67.3.307  8j4.SfV^  136  34.396..392  104.967.402 

•896   681.579,556  I.OOS.843,241  104,731.259  58.256,890 

'897   742.623.893  lWfc7i4.8(W  34.020,592  34.276«40t 

1898    634.9s8.2a9  M55.494t358  158.151.852  16^194*954 

Illlt>orts  diid  Exports  Frovt  and  to  the  Grand  Dirisions  for  1897  .ind  1898,    The  im- 

Srts  and  exports  in  per  cent,  from  the  several  grand  divisions  of  the  world  were  as 
lows: 

Imports.  Exports. 
Division.  1897.         1898.         1897-  1898. 

Europe    56.26        49.66        77.39  79.07 

North  America    13.85         14  83         11.89  "'35 

South  America   14.04         14.95  3-*t  2.75 

  n.41         15  03  3-74  3  63 

Oceanica   3.19         4.36         a.  16  1.78 

Africa    1.25  1.17         1.61  1.42 

Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel. — The  exports  of  these  for  1898  arc  a>  follow;:  Iron  ore. 
lbs.,  valued  at  $34,224:  pig  iron  (1897)  168,890  tt)s..  valued  at  $2,331,771  ;  bar 
iron,  10,684,034  lbs.,  valued  at  $i63.a6i :  bars  or  steel  rods  other  than  wire.  37.776.372 
Htt.,  valued  at  $470,052;  railroad  bars  or  rails,  iron,  2.767  tons,  valued  at  $37.i.5o: 
steel,  229,783  tons,  valued  at  $4,613,376;  billets,  ingots  and  blooms.  16.100  tons,  valued 
at  $290,827;  plates  and  sheets,  iron.  9.087.071  lbs.,  valued  at  $182,809;  «tcel.  27,360,932 
Tt)«.,  valued  at  $354  579:  structural  iron  and  steel,  30,586  tons.  Vtilued  at  $1,183,482; 
$iiM44^'°^      lbs.,  valued  at  $2,593,306;  car  wheels,  31,006  wheels,  valued  at 

Ounpo'd'der  and  Other  Explosives. — The  exports  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 
Gunpowder,  1,202,971,  valued  at  $139,644;  cartridges  and  other  explosives  to  the  value 

|l. 255.762. 

Agricultural  Implements.— Mower?,  and  reuers  and  parts  of,  valued  at  $5>500^665; 
Ptows  and  cultivators  and  parts  of,  $927,250;  «dl  other  parts,  $1,181,817. 
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^tufi  and  Manufactures  to  the  value  of  $i,3-20,093.  i) 

6ii»W»ii«  and /frr  $157-74  .        ^    ^  ^  r      ,  * 

Carriages,  Cars  and  Parts  of  Cars.— For  steam  railways,  $1,478,188;  for  other  rau-  y 
ways,  $200,393 ;  cycles  and  parts,  $6,846,529 ;  and  all  other  carriages  and  puns,  $1,685,- 
838.  making  a  total  of  $10,270,948.  ■ 
Copper  sulphate,  14,731^,375  11>»m  valued  at  $475.7  >  7-  J 
Clocks,  Watches  and  Parts,  $1,727,469-  * 
Coal. — A  total  of  4,008.996  tons  u{  hard  and  soft  coal  valued  at  $11,683,749. 
Copper  Ore,  8.395  tons,  valued  at  $^24,165;  ingots,  bars  and  old  lbs.,  278,956.641. 
valued  at  $31,075,636.    All  other  manufactures  of,  brought  the  total  up  to  $32,180,872  » 
Cottons  and  Manufactures  o/.— Unmanufactured,  3.850,264,295  lbs.,   cxportwJ,  = 
valued  at  $230,442,215;  manufactured  cloth,  colored,  79  415.376  yds.,  exported,  valued 
at  $4,138,887:  manufactured  cloth,  uncolorcd,  191,092.442  yds.,  exported,  valued  at 
$9,151,930;  manufactured  cloth,  total,  270,507,818  yds.,  exported,  valued  at  $13.- 
290.823 :  total  manufacturers  cotton,  $17,024,092.  ,. 

Machinery.— E\cc\r\iA\.  $2,052,564;  metal  workings.  $4,618,683:  pimips  and  pmi^  |^ 
ing  machinery.  $2,oj3,034 ;  locomotives,  468  enjgincs,  valued  at  $3,883,719;  ^0**^  Pf**" 
ucts  manufactured  from  iron  and  steel  excepting  ore,  ^^0,406,865. 
Total  distilled  j/'«>i/j.— $1,850,353. 

rofrflffo.— Unmanufactured,  $252,258,902  lbs.,  valued  at  $21,924,337;  total  of  aU 

sorts,  $26,990.073 . 
IVood  and  Manufactures  o/.— $37,513,252. 
Wools  and  Manufactures  of.— $1,069,633. 

Total  I'aluc  of  Domestic  Exports.— %\.2\o.2f)\,g\2.  , 
An  abstract  of  otYicial  reports,  publisiied  in  October,  i8q8,  showed  the  increase  of 
the  export  trade  throughout  the  world  during  the  decade  from  1886  to  1896.  The  aiK 
stract  shows  that  while  the  total  exports  of  the  twenty-two  leading  conn- 
tries  of  the  world  rose  from  £1,157,000,000  in  1886  to  £1,387,916,000  in 
1896.  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  the  United  States  export 
trade  showed  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  Thus  the  United  Stales  in- 
creased 10  per  cent,  more  rapidly  in  her  trade  than  the  average  coon- 
try  of  the  group,  and  when  her  trade  is  compared  with  the  trade  of  her  principal 
rivals,  France,  Gcrtnany,  and  Great  Britain,  her  relative  increase  was  even  greater, 
for  Germany's  exports  increased  but  13  per  cent.,  those  of  Urrat  Britain  10; i  per 
cent,  and  those  of  France  only  4^^  per  cent.  An  estimate  placed  the  total  conimercc 
of  the  world  In  1898  at  $17,000,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  of  which  the  United  States 
contributed  about  $1,848,000,000,  or  nearly  11  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  7Y2  percent 
in  1870.  Certain  staple  products  of  the  United  States  show  a  still  greater  rate  of  in- 
crease; for  instanee,  iron  and  steel  increased  more  than  isoper  cent.,  and  an  increase  ot 
nearly  100  per  cent  appeared  in  our  exports  of  leather  and  its  manufactures.  In  re- 
spect to  these  three  commodities  the  commercial  rivals  of  the  United  States  nave 
shown  no  such  advance  From  1887  to  1896  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the 
United  Kingdom  actually  fell  off  5  per  cent  The  exports  of  leatlier  from^  France  and 
from  Gerinany  fell  off  to  an  even  ffreater  eictent  and  those  from  Great  Britain  snowe* 
a  gain  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

INCH,  Philip,  Chief  Engineer.  U.  S.  N..  retired,  died  at  Saratoga,  New  Yorl^ 
October  18,  1898.  He  was  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  August  1836; 
the  navy  as  third  assistant  engineer  in  November  1857;  served  on  the  Roanoke,  an<i 
in  i860  was  promoted  second  assistant  engineer  and  assigned  to  the  Pawnee.  He 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  tne 
destruction  of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard,  the  naval  fipht  at  ?,Tat?hins  Point  Ihe  engage- 
ment at  Aquia  Creek,  and  was  with  Colonel  E,  E.  Ellsworth  when  the  Utter  «W 
killed  at  Alexandria.  He  was  made  first  assistant  engineer  in  1861  and  chief  engineer 
in  1863,  and  was  retired  in  August.  1808 

INSSFENDENT  OSDER  OF  GOOD  T£MFI«AJtS,  a  mutual  benefit ,  society 
with  100  grand  lodges  all  over  the  world  and  a  membership  of  391.601.  The  J«vem'e 
branch  numbers  148.687.  On  becoming  a  member  a  pledge  must  be  taken  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  and  to  discourage  their  use  in  others,  and  m  aii 
legitimate  ways  to  discourage  their  manufacture  and  «de.  The  next  biennial  mectii^ 
of  the  International  Supreme  Lodge  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  June  I4t 
R.  W.  G.  Secretary.  B.  F.  Parker.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

nrDBFBNDBNT  OBBER  OP  ODD  FELLOWS,  a  provident  association  foonded 
in  Manchester.  England,  in  1812.  the  object  of  which  is  to  render  assistance  to  mem- 
bers in  trouble  of  any  kind.  It  was  authorized  in  the  United  States  in  1819. 
became  independent  of  the  English  society.  The  American  society  supports  ly 
Widows  and  Orphans'  Homes,  which  cost  $401,954.  There  arc  Rcbekah  lodges  lor 
women  with  a  membership  of  nearly  300,000.  There  are  subordinate  lodges  '"^^PJ 
other  countries.  In  1897  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,340^384  memben  m  u» 
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organization;  annual  disbursements  $3,364,629,  revenue  $8,846,259;  number  of  grand 
lodges  55;  subordinate  11,239.  In  1898-9  the  Grand  Sire  was  A.  S.  Pinkerton, 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  next  meeting  of  the  sovereign  grand  lodge  will  be  in  Detroit, 

Mich.,  Sept.  18-23,  1899. 

JJIDEFBNBSNTS,  or  Congrbgationausts,  stand  m  En^and  next  to  the  Melo- 
dists, and  arc  the  most  ancient  community  of  English  dissenters.  They  date  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  There  are  now  51  county  and  Other  associations  in  England 
and  Wales  with  4,618  churches  and  preaching  stations  with  1,636,032  sittings ;  2,8St 
ministers.  Giaimian,  Rev.  H.  Arnold  Thomas,  Bristol;  Secretary.  Rev.  W.  T. 
Woods,  Memorial  Hall,  Farrington  street.  The  report  for  1898  shows  the  Independ- 
ents 10  Imve  in  the  United  States  15  churches,  8  ministers,  and  2,569  members. 

INDIA,  BRITISH,  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  including  those  parts  of 
Hither  and  Further  India  which  arc  under  the  admini.straiion  of  the  Viceroy  or  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India.  The  following  table  taken  from  the  Statcsmau's  Ycar-Book 
for  1898  shows  the  population  of  the  Britioh  possessions  in  1891  and  the  population 
per  square  mile : 

Pup.  per  sq. 

British  provinces.  Pop.  in  1891.  m.  in  1891. 

Ajmere    542,358  200 

Assam   S*476333  112 

Bengal  >- 

Bengal    38.277,339  543 

Behar    24.393,504  552 

Orissa   4,047,352  411 

Chota  Nagpur.   4,628,792  172 

Total  Bengal   7i.34'^.9^7  471 

Berar   2,897,491  164 

Bombay  Presidenqr:~ 

Boi.ibajr   15,985,270  207 

Sind    2,871,774  60 

Aden   44*^^79  •  •  • 

Toul  Bombay   18,901,123  151 

Bunnah:— 

Upper   2.946.933  35 

  4.658,827   53 

Total  Burmah.   7,6o5,'s6o  44 

Central  Provinces   10,784,294  125 

£pO[g   173.05s  109 

'^ladras    35,630440  25a 

N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oude:— 

N.  W.  Provinces   34,254,254        41 1 

Oude   12,690^31  5Sa 

Total  united  Provinces.   46.905,085  436 

Punjab   20,866,847  189 

Quetta,  etc   27,270 

Andanans   1-609 

Total  British  Pro||nees.   221.172,952  229 

Cotrrnmcn/.— The  control  of  Indian  affairs  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
if  It'  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  in  a  council  of  fifteen  members.  In  India 

•  Li  ^^ccutive  authority  is  vested  in  tlie  Viceroy,  or  Governor-General,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
c  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  ordinary  members  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  an  extraordinaiy  member,  each  in  charge  of  an 
nectttire  department  There  is  a  legislative  cooncfl  which  consists  o!  the  members 
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of  the  executive  together  with  from  ten  to  sixteen  members  nominated  by  tbe  Vice- 
roy. British  India  was  fornicrlv  divided  into  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal. 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  At  present  it  is  administratively  divided  as  indicated  in  the 
preceding  table,  but  the  name  presidency  is  still  given  to  each  of  the  provinces  01 
Madras  and  lioinbay.    The  presidencies  of  Madras  and  I^onVi)ay  arc  each  ruled  by 

f governors  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  legislative  and  executive  councils 
ike  those  of  the  Governor-General.  In  regard  to  important  matters  they  communi- 
cate witii  the  home  government  through  the  Governor-General,  but  in  matters  of 
minor  importance  thcv  may  correspond  directly  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Bengal,  the  Northwest  Provinces  (with  Oudc).  and  the  Punjab  arc  each  under  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  first  two  have  legislative  councils.  In  the  other  pro- 
vinces there  are  no  councils  and  the  administrator  does  not  possess  any  legislative 
PQWcrs.  In  three  of  them,  namely,  Assam,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Burmah,  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  chief  commissioners.  Others  arc  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Governor  General.  The  Governor-General  in  1898  was  the 
Right  Hon.  George  N.  Curzon.  who  was  elected  to  the  peerage  in  that  year  under 
the  title  uf  Lord  Cur/on  of  Kedleston,  and  who  embarked  for  India  in  the  antumnof 
1898.  . 

^rmy.— Since  1893  the  Indian  military  service  has  been  divided  into  four 
commands,  namely,  those  of  Bengal.  Madras.  Bombay,  and  the  Punjab,  ihe 
total  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  India  on  Januarj'  I,  1898,  was  74.623.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  native  army  numbered  about  148,000  men.  There  arc  also  some  3(M» 
volunteers  enrolled  and  a  line  reserve  of  native  troops*  known  as  the  tmperial  servKe 
troops  and  numbering  about  19,000  men. 

Justice  and  Crime— There  are  high  courts  of  justice  (from  which  appeal  maybe 
had  to  the  privy  council)  in  Romhiiv.  Bengal,  Madras,  and  the  Northwest  Province?. 
The  Punjab  has  a  chief  court  with  five  judges  and  the  Central  Provinces,  Oude.  and 
Stnd  have  each  a  indicia!  commissioner.  Bnrmah  also  has  a  judicial  commissioner 
as  well  as  a  recorder.  In  Assam  the  highest  judicial  tribimal  is  the  high  court  at 
Calcutta.  In  1895  the  police  numbered  147.094;  the  number  of  persons  convicted  m 
criminal  cases  was  845  and  the  nutnher  of  prisoners  in  jail  was  101,18-3 

Revenue,  Expenditure,  etc. — In  1896-7  the  revenue  was  i62,753,l6o,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £63.880,840:  according  to  the  estimates  for  1897-8  the  revenue  was  £04f374.- 
000,  and  the  cxiiendittire  £67,963.000;  according  to  tlie  CNtimales  of  1808-9  the  revenue 
was  i66,057.ooo,  and  the  expenditure  i65,463,ooo.  all  these  figures  reckoning  the  rupee 
at  IS.  4d.  The  most  important  item  of  expenditure  is  the  maintenance  of  the  army 
The  budget  estimate  for  1897-8  gave  this  as  Rx24,i95,500.  The  most  important  items 
of  revenue  arc  land,  railways,  salt,  opium,  the  excise,  customs,  stamps,  and  provinaal 
rates.  According  to  the  budget  estimates  for  1897-8.  out  of  a  total  revemu  of  Rxps 
675,800,  the  land  revenue  was  estimated  at  Rx25.646.20a  For  the  year  ending  ^^^^ 
31,  1897,  the  revenue  derived  from  opium  amounted  to  Rx6,409,ioo  and  the  owigct 
estimate  for  the  year  i8<)7-8  placed  it  at  Rx5.816.200.  n  •  «1 

Currency. — The  monetary  unit  of  India  is  the  rupee  which  was  valued  in  Lnited 
States  currency  on  October  1,  1898,  at  aa?  cents.  Po>rmerIy  the  country,  as  is  jycii 
known,  was  on  a  silver  basis.  For  several  years  previous  to  1803  the  financial  d;m- 
culties  of  the  government  had  increased.  The  government  was  under  great  expense 
for  public  works  and  was  a  large  borrower  in  ttie  European  market.  The  debt  ttui> 
incurred  had  to  be  paid  in  gold  but  the  revenues  of  the  government  were  '■^*i)[^".J'" 
silver  rupees,  and  as  silver  fell  in  value  it  became  more  and  more  diflficult  fo*" 
governniont  to  pay  its  gold  obligations.  Taxation,  which  was  suggested  as  a  remeaJTi 
was  thought  to  be  impolitic  as  conducive  to  riots,  and  at  last  the  government  resoWeo 
to  close  the  mints  to  silver.  This  was  done  by  the  law  of  1893  which  provided  ai 
the  same  time  that  when  silver  coin,  owing  to  its  scarcity,  should  rise  to  the  . 
IS.  4d.  per  rupee,  the  mint  should  be  again  opened  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
price.  The  currency  history  of  the  country  smce  then  is  diflferently  interpreted  oy 
monometallists  and  bimctalli«ts.  the  former  pointintr  to  the  advantages  gained  by  tne 
Indian  government  as  a  result  of  this  law.  and  the  latter  to  the  hardships  to 
pie  resulting  from  the  conNcquent  appreciation  of  the  silver  rupee.  There  can  be  110 
question  that  the  Indian  government  has  profited  so  far  as  its  financial  balances  ar? 
concerned  by  the  law  of  1893.  The  difficulty  of  making  gold  payments  has  grcaiiy 
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decrca-icd.    Tn  official  circles  in  India  there  has  been  no  disp*ition  to  return  to  wc 
silver  standard  and  their  attitude  is  illustrated  by  the  reply  made  to  the  proPOsai  o 
Ae  United  States  Commission  which  was  sent  to  Europe  m  1897  to  sound  tlic  opin- 
ion of  foreign  countries  in  respect  to  a  blmetatlist  programme.  See  the  anici 

BiMETAmSM. 

On  tlu-  other  hand  the  n.itive  producer  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  the  rise  m 
the  value  of  the  rupee,  since  when  he  turns  the  gold  which  he  receives  in  the  tna  - 
ket  in  payment  for  his  goods  into  rupees,  lie  finds  tht  proits  smaller  than  they  we 
before  the  minu  were  dosed  to  rupees.  The  result  is  said  to  be  the  checkiqg  ot  tJi« 
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flow  of  capital  from  Great  Britain  to  India.  On  these  grounds  the  opponents  of  the 
fovernment  say  that  the  policy  cxcmpHiicd  by  the  law  of  1893  has  been  injurious  to 
the  cornitiy  as  a  whole,  and  some  ot  them  even  attribute  the  recent  Indian  famine 
mainly  to  currency  troubles.  The  poorer  classes  are  said  to  have  lost  heavily  through 
this  cause.  The  reopening  of  the  mints  is  urged  as  the  only  remedy.  The  popular 
discontent  and  the  rcpre.M  iitaii^  >iis  of  men  prominent  in  connnercial  affairs  led  in  the 
spring  of  1898  to  the  appointment  of  a  departmental  committee  for  the  investigation 
of  the  Indian  currency.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
and  among  the  members  were  Lord  Balfour.  Sir  David  Barbour,  Sir  John  Muir,  Sir 
Charles  Crosthwaite,  etc.,  who  were  expected  to  report  in  the  spring  of  1899.  Many 
do  not  believe  that  the  opening  of  the  mints  to  silver  is  at  all  desirable.  For  instance, 
Lord  Norlhbrook,  formerly  Viceroy  of  India,  writing  in  November  1898,  denies  that 
the  dosing  has  seriously  mjured  any  interests  in  India,  otitside  the  money  market, 
or  has  caused  the  incrca-^c  of  taxation.  Nor  doc;  he  believe  that  the  gold  standard 
would  be  unpopular  in  India.  He  would  have  the  sovereign  made  legal  tender  in 
India  at  the  rate  of  is.  4d.  per  rupee,  and  he  does  not  think  the  cost  of  establishing 
gold  coinage  would  be  excessive  or  that  gold  would  flow  from  India  in  consequence. 
Paper  money  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Issue  which  has  established 
circles  of  issue  in  which  the  notes  issued  are  legal  tender.  The  value  of  notes  in 
circulation  on  Alarch  31,  1897,  in  tens  of  rupees,  was  1^x^3,753.307.  in  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1896,  the  total  debt,  including  the  unfunded  debt  in  India  and  the 
permanent  debt  in  England  was  Rx232,330Xij8,  and  in  the  following  jrear  the  public 
debt  was  Rxri4,862,Q83  in  India  and  £i07.,jo.},i-'3  in  I'.nc^land. 

h'ail'ii'ays. — The  railway  lines  are  divided  into  those  which  are  owned  and  worked 
by  the  state,  those  which  are  owned  by  the  state  and  worked  by  companies,  lines 
worked  by  guarantee  companies,  lines  worked  by  assisted  companies,  and  lines 
owned  by  native  states  On  March  31,  1897,  the  total  mileage  Open  for  traffic  was 
20.3fX).  of  which  10.23S  were  state  lines  worked  by  companies. 

.If^ricullurc. — The  chief  occupation  of  India  ha-  always  been  agriculture  and  sioce 
1870,  the  government  has  made  especial  efforts  to  introduce  improved  methods  and 
increase  the  production.  The  chief  crops  are^  rice,  wheat  and  other  food  grains,  oil 
seeds,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  tea.  The  largest  crop  grown  is  the  rice  crop, 
which  furnishes  the  staple  article  of  food.  According  to  a  consular  report  published 
in  March  i8t)8,  the  average  yield  of  the  crop  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1897  was 
about  410,000,000  hundred  weights,  of  which  the  amount  exported  was  valued  at 
about  $35,000,000  annually.  The  crop  of  1895  was  deficient,  especially  owing  to  the 
^ling  off  in  Bengal  which  usually  raises  about  thrcc-frnirths  of  the  crop  of  all 
India  including  Burniah  and  in  1896  the  yield  was  three  per  cent,  below  that  of 
1895  and  six  per  cent,  below  the  average.  In  1897  it  appeared  that  the  average 
had  not  only  been  readied  but  had  been  surpassed  by  about  six  per  cent.  The  wheat 
crop  is  especially  mTportant  because  India  supplies  wheat  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1897  the  exports  of  wheat,  however,  appear  to  have  largely  contracted.  The 
crop  for  the  seasons  1897  and  1898  promised  well  in  northern  India  but  not 
in  Bombay  and  Rerar.  A  fair  crop  was  expected  in  the  Central  Provinces.  In 
the  summer  of  1898  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
jute  in  the  province  of  Bengal  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  year's  yidd  would 
amount  to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  normal  crop. 

Manufactures. — Manufacturing  is  of  considerable  importance  in  India,  although 
agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  A:nong  the  ■  i  r.ii  iitant  Indian  pruducts 
arc  cotton,  silk  and  jute  articles,  and  various  articles  of  luxury  including  fine  textile 
products  and  highly  wrought  worie  in  ivory  and  precious  metals.  In  1895-6  there 
were  147  cotton  mills  in  operation  in  India.  Coal  mining  is  also  important  and  in 
J896  the  collieries  in  operation  numbered  172.    (See  Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Indus- 

TKY.  ) 

Commerce.— In  1897  the  principal  countries  to  which  Indian  products  were  ex- 
ported were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  United  Kingdom.  China,  Germany, 

France,  Straits  SettlcmeiUs,  Egypt,  the  I'liited  States,  Japan.  C^ylnn.  Belqiinn, 
and  Italy,  and  in  the  same  year  the  leading  coiintri'.  <  which  imported  into  India 
Jjere  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  Uniteil  Kini^dDin.  Belgium,  Germany, 
Qwia,  Russia  in  Asia,  Straits  .Settlements,  Mauritius,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
United  States.  The  leading  articles  of  export  in  i8<;7  were  rice,  cotton,  cotton 
niaiuifactures,  jute  and  jute  manufactures,  opium,  seeds,  hides  and  skins,  tea 
and  indigo,  and  the  chief  articles  of  import  were  cotton  manufactures,  metals  and 
metallic  goods,  sugar,  ofls,  machinery,  railway  plant,  and  rolling  stock,  silk,  etc 
An  American  consul  in  Great  Britain  reported  in  tSgS  that  the  trade  of  the  United 
Slates  was  competing  vigorously  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  India.  In 
Kerosene  oil  the  American  trade  is  especially  large,  although  it  has  latterly  encoun- 
tered severe  competition  from  Russia.   In  1897  it  was  reported  that  the  trade  of 
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the  United  States  exceeded  $i5,750,ooo,  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  being  kexOMM 
oiL   The  exports  irom  India  to  the  LnitLd  Slates  m  that  year  was  said  to  be  five 
tiroes  the  value  of  the  imports  and  they  composed  chiefly  hides  and  jute.   A  great 
benefit  \\  a*^  expected  to  result  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Sutes  with  India  from  the 
esUblishment  of  a  line  of  steamships  between  New  York  and  India,  touching  at 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.    The  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  line 
was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898  and  it  was  expected  tliat  the  facilities 
which  it  would  give  to  the  manufacturers  for  direct  communication  to  India  with- 
out transshipment  would  increase  their  profits  and  promote  trade.    The  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  Calcutta  is  especially  important.    In  the  year  ending  March 
31   1808,  the  total  trade  increased  30  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  this 
increase  being  due  wholly  to  the  exports  from  India  to  the  United  SUtes.  ibc 
chief  products  exported  to  the  United  States  were  jute,  raw  and  manufaetared, 
hides,  skins,  indigo,  flax,  saltpetre,  tea,  caoutchuuc.  and  seeds.    The  .^me^can 
consul-general  at  that  port  reported  a  decline  in  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  with  France  and  Russia  but  an  increase  with  the  United  States.  Austria-Hun- 
gary Italy  and  Belgium.    EfTorts  have  been  made  to  promote  the  trade  in  cotton 
manufactures  with  India,  especially  with  Calcutta  whicli  is  the  distributingpoint 
for  Bengal,  a  province  which  imports  more  than  all  the  other  provmoes  put  to- 
gether. _  ,.     .  .  ^ 
Language,  Religion,  and  Education.— In  the  census  of  1891.  118  linguistic  groups 
were  recognized.  Of  these  the  Hindoo  was  the  most  important,  being  spoKcn  in 
85J4  per  cent,  of  the  population.   The  English  language  was  spoken  bv  23»A99  per- 
sons, although  the  number  of  Pritish  born  in  India,  accordmg  to  the  census  ot  iBpi. 
was  only  100,551.    The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Hindoo,  being  that  of  about  three- 
lourths  of  the  population.   The  Mohammedans  numbered  57.321,164  m  iSgi-  N«» 
in  importance  came  the  group  of  religions  classified  in  the  census  of  1891  as  Amny^" 
tic,  numbering  Q.280,467.  and  next  the  Buddhists,  numbering  7.i3i.30ii  <>» jj*^  "J 
great  majority  were  in  Burmah.    The  number  of  Christians  was  estimated  at  two 
and  one-quarter  millions.    There  are  five  universities  in  the  educational  system  01 
India,  the  universities  of  Calcutta.  Madras,  Bombay,  the  Punjab,  and  AUahaDau. 
On  March  31,  1896,  there  were  152,841  schools  and  colleges,  attended  by  4JQ3.»09 
sdiolars,  of  whom  only  397*103  were  girls. 

HiSTORy. 

In  1898  and  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  India  suffered  many  '"'sfw- 
tunes.  Besides  famine  and  plague  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  there  were  in  uie 
north  the  ravages  of  war,  while  political  discontent  was  always  manifest  and  actual 
sedition  often  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  In  the  year  1898,  the  '"^'^"^^^"and 
the  history  of  India  is  centered  in  these  topics,  namely,  the  plague,  ^ 
seditious  movements  that  resulted  from  the  popular  discontent,  and  ranuy  uw 
difficulties  on  the  frontier.  . 

The  Plague.— In  the  beginning  of  1807,  the  famine  and  plague  were  nvaging  vk 
Niirll-.west  Provinces,  Oudc,  and  the  Punjab  and  had  made  great  progress  m  tne 
-  -  '  on  v^fiiich  the  popula- 


fering.    In  October  1897.  it  was  reported  that  the  total  cost  of  the  famine  was 
over  $50,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $7,500,000  had  been  subscribed  by  people  ot  ^ng- 
lish  speaking  countries.    The  plague  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
caused  to  a  great  extent  perhaps  by  the  lack  of  food.    The  famine  which  began  in 
1896.  seemed  to  have  passed  its  worst  stage  by  the  summer  of  1897,  but  the  piagu 
continued  to  ravage  certain  districts  of  India  until  the  ckwc  of  the  year 
made  its  appearance  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay  in  August  1896.  and  from  wcr 
it  was  rapidly  carried  to  many  of  the  other  districts.   In  June  1897.  it  seemea  to  nc 
dying  out,  but  reappeared  in  the  autumn  and  continued  with  increasing  ^iruicn 
until  February,  1898.  when  the  death  rate  reached  its  maximum,   After  naii 
abated  and  in  June  1898,  the  death  rate  was  again  normal,  but  m  me  ^^^^ 
month  there  were  signs  of  another  recrudescence.     Between  September  '°90a»j 
April  22,  1898,  the  number  of  plague  cases  in  Bombay  were  reported  as  29.002 
which  23,339  were  fatal ;  a  mortality  of  90.2  nor  cent.  In  other  P'»P*^''V'»trmost 
tricts  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  not  so  hitrh,  Bombay  being  one  ot  tne  n 
densely  settled  cities  in  the  world  and  containing  a  large  number  of  a 
mcnts.    Another  city  which  suffered  severely  from  fte  plague  was  Poona 
population  of  130,000.    Its  unpaved  streets,  open  gutters,  and  ""ventilated  nou  ^ 
nude  It  difficult  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease.   The  plague  hiereaiec|ne 
from  July  to  December  2897  and  at  one  time  the  number  of  deaths  averagea 
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a  day,  Surat,  Karachi,  and  Sholapur  also  suffered  severely  from  the  plague.  In 
none  of  the  plague-stricken  district  could  the  whole  number  of  dcath>  be  ascer- 
tained, becau.sc  thousands  of  the  natives  reported  some  other  cau^t  oi  death  or 
buried  the  bodies  secretly,  making  no  report  at  all.  In  August  the  plague  reap- 
peared in  the  Bombay  presidency  and  during  the  last  week  of  that  month  over 
2,300  deaths  were  reported,  of  which  162  occurred  in  the  city  of  Bombay.  Some  cases 
were  also  reported  in  tiie  Madras  presidency  and  a  few  in  Calcutta,  which,  however, 
was  officially  declared  to  be  free  from  the  plague  on  October  10,  189^.  By  November 
the  plague  in  the  city  of  Bombay  was  on  the  decrease,  but  throughout  the  presidency 
its  ravages  were  still  severe. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — The  plague  is  an  infectious,  febrile  disease,  caused  by  a 
micro-organism  in  the  blood,  which  was  discovered  by  Kitasato  in  189^  There  arc 
two  distinct  types  of  the  disease :  the  pneumonic,  in  which  pneumonia  is  usually  the 
chief  symptom ;  and  the  bubonic,  which  is  characterized  hy  an  enlargement  of  one  or 
more  groups  of  the  glands.  The  latter  was  the  type  prevalent  in  India.  The  dis- 
ease is  often  attended  by  delirium,  and  if  patients  are  not  watched,  they  are  liable 
to  rise  and  roam  about.  This  accounts  for  so  many  deaths  by  the  roadside.  Re« 
coTCry  from  the  plague  is  slow  and  one  attack  does  not  prevent  another.  It  is 
thought  that  the  <!i'^ease  was  spread  by  the  means  of  clothing,  animals,  in-^ccls,  etc.. 
and  the  manner  of  infection  seemed  to  be  by  skin  abrasion  and  through  the  respira- 
tory tract.  The  serum  inoculation  of  Dr.  Haflfkine  lessened  the  liabili^  to  attack  and 
increased  the  likelihood  of  recovery  if  attack  came.  The  Yersin  serum  was  not  so 
successful.   See  Plague. 

Relief  Measures. — The  investigation  committees  appointed  by  the  English  author- 
ities to  discover  houses  where  cases  of  the  plague  were  being  concealed,  encountered 
great  difficulties  in  staying  the  progress  of  the  disease  on  account  of  "caste  preju- 
dices, superstition  and  fatalism,  native  ignorance  and  di'^trnst  of  all  sanitation,  the 
dishonesty  of  many  native  officials,  combined  with  the  natural  genius  for  misrep- 
resenting the  govermneiil's  nnler^  to  suit  their  own  ends,  and  the  existence  among 
the  natives  of  a  free  masonry,  which  enables  them  to  conceal  sick  or  dead  friends 
m  a  truly  wonderful  manner. 

With  a  decline  of  the  epidemic  in  June  1897,  house  inspection  was  given  up.  hut 
was  resumed  when  the  disease  again  increased.  The  duties  of  the  investigation 
committees,  which  were  finally  obliged  to  accept  military  aid,  were  many  and  very 
difficult  to  perform.  They  consisted  of  .  "searching  for  and  removing  to  the  hos- 
pital all  cases  of  the  plague;  transferring  friends  and  relatives  who  had  been  in 
contact  to  Segregation  Camp;  supervising  the  disinfection  and  white-washing  of 
the  infected  houses,  and  when  required  making  a  window  in  rooms  not  possessed 
with  that  luxury.  The  census  of  persons  in  each  ward  [of  the  city]  was  kept  by 
the  officer  in  charge.  On  the  walls  of  an  infected  house,  the  search  party  painted 
date,  number  of  attacks,  and  deaths,  for  future  reference.  Every  house  was  visited 
in  turn;  but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  many  cases  eluded  the  vigilance  of  tlie  soldiers." 
Ihere  was  also  a  system  of  railway  inspection.  Hospital  service  in  November  and 
Dwember  of  1897  readied  a  surprising  number  of  cases,  but  was  insufficient.  The 
natives  mi<;trii?tcd  and  feared  the  hospital.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  sanitary 
*ork  has  latterly  been  the  destruction  of  rats  which  are  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  disease.  It  was  found  that  a  great  mortality  among  rats  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  the  plague,  and  when  the  bodies  of  the  rau  were  examined  they 
•ere  found  to  contain  the  bacillus  of  the  disease.  This  was  thought  to  explahi  the 
nict  that  the  contagion  seemed  to  cling  to  certain  houses  no  m:.tter  how  thoroughly 
they  were  disinfected.  Cases  occurred  in  which  houses  had  been  disinfected  and  then 
_nut  up  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  yet  when  afterwards  occupied  the  inmates 
devdoped  the  disease.  It  was  therefore  presumed  that  the  germs  were  communi- 
Otted  by  the  rats  that  continued  to  infest  the  premises.  It  was  noted  that  very 
WW  of  the  attendants  e  mployed  in  plague  duty  caught  the  disease  nor  did  it  mani- 
an^ong  the  friends  of  the  patients  when  the  former  attended  tlie  hospitals. 
J-P  we  other  hand  there  was  a  remarloible  manifestation  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
disease  at  Vienna  where  the  members  of  the  Austrian  Plague  Commi<^sinn  from 
Bombay  were  studying  the  disease  in  a  laboratory  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
Kats  and  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  cultures  brought  from  India.  Soon  one 
h!r!i!^"i«i!^'*  developed  the  genuine  bubonic  plague.  His  death  was  followed 
^tnai  o{  Dr.  Mueller  of  the  Plague  Commission,  and  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  Xzt- 
nurses.  ' 

n#n»f  prosecuting  their  duties  the  investigation  committees  were  com- 

Fjed  to  violate  many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  for  example,  the 
™^»Wtion  of  the  Zanan  Khana.  or  female  apartments,  and  the  sacred  place  called 
biinne.   The  persistent  efforts  of  these  committees  precipitated  the  great  riots 
wnich  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1898. 
H  was  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  natives  could  be  reasoned  with  or  be  shown  that 
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the  British  government  was  working  for  their  ultimate  good.  A  hatred  therefore 
of  the  Europeans  became  prevalent  among  the  natives  at  Bombay,  and  noting  oc- 
curred on  January  20.  The  largest  riot  occurred  in  Bombay  on  the  9th  of  March; 
its  rise  was  sudden  and  its  spread  rapid.  Il  was  directed  towards  Europeans,  be- 
cause they  supported  the  govemmvnt  in  its  effort  to  enforce  sanitary  laws  respecting 
the  phiguc.  Tlic  riots  began  on  the  Ripon  by  an  attempt  to  keep  searchers  from 
insULciing  some  tinLiiicnt  houses,  where  afterwards  25  cases  of  plague  were  found. 
The  rioting  was  severe  and  resulted  in  not  a  little  damage  but  was  suppressed  by 
the  police  and  the  soldiery.  It  was  found  later  that  the  riots  of  March  9  were 
premature,  and  tbat  there  was  a  general  plan  for  a  simultaneom  uprising  tmo 
days  later,  in  which  the  ina-s.icre  of  as  great  a  number  of  Europeans  as  possible 
would  take  place.  By  the  precipitation  of  the  riot  before  the  appointed  time  a  mudi 
more  severe  disturbance  was  doubtless  evaded.  After  the  rioters  were  suppressed, 
still  full  i>f  ilie  spirit  of  discontent,  they  went  on  strike.  Shops  were  dosed,  and 
coolies,  porter>,  and  railway  men  refused  to  work,  hoping  thus  to  cut  off  the  Euro- 
peans from  necessary  supplies.  The  position  of  the  govermnent  at  this  time  was 
very  difficult. 

The  Frontier  fVar;  its  Origin.— For  several  years  there  has  been  a  dispute  ovor 

the  Afghan  boundary,  and  il  has  been  a  difiicult  task  to  delimit  the  frontier  m  such 
a  way  as  should  satisfy  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Afghanistan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  delimitation  of  1895.  Russia  acquired  the  territories  of  Darwaz. 
Roshan,  and  Shighnan.    In  tPo.i  a  convention  was  formed  between  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand,  the  representative  of  British  India,  and  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  con- 
cerning the  respective  limits  of  .^.fghanistan  and  British  India.    To  the  Briti?li 
sphere  of  influence  Bajaur,  Chitral,  Swat  and  Chilas  were  added  by  this  agreement 
The  boundary  line,  however,  cut  through  the  Mohmand  tnbe,  leaving  one  naii 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ameer,  and  the  other  under  that  of  the  Indian 
ment.    Quarrels  among  the  members  of  this  tribe  led  to  the  interference  of  tne 
Ameer,  whose  troops  occnpied  An  outpost  in  the  Mittai  valley,  which  by  the  terms  01 
the  Durand  convention,  was  in  the  British  sphere  of  influence.    Alarmed  Dj;  tms 
movement  of  the  Afghan  troops,  the  British  government  had  to  take  action  in  ttS 
own  defence,  and  in  January  1897  the  British  representative  declared  that  the  cojn- 
try  of  the  Mohmands  was  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  British  territory  me 
fear  of  British  annexation,  combined  with  religious  fanaticism,  provoked  the  t>oraer 
tribes  to  revolt,    The  Ameer's  course  was  suspicirum,  hut  he  was  ostensibly  loyal. 
In  May  1897  he  withdrew  his  troops,  which  had  been  occupying  the  Miitai  valley. 
The  Mohmands  were  now  in  more  dread  than  ever  of  British  aggression,  ana 
awaited  merely  a  favorable  chance  to  break  out  in  open  revolt.   The  relation  "^t**^ 
the  tribes  on  the  border  is  -^uch  that  the  revolt  of  one  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  syin- 
pathetic  movements  on  the  part  of  the  others.  All  were  alarmed  at  the  re«nt  ac- 
cessions of  territory  to  British  India.  .  . 

Military  Operations  in  1897.— In  the  early  summer  of  1897.  there  were  only  aooui 
12,000  British  troops  stationed  at  the  frontier,  and  as  these  were  scattered,  tncy 
did  not  form  a  sufficient  guard.    The  mullahs,  or  religious  teachers,  intlamed  tne 
passions  of  the  natives,  and  preached  that  the  doom  of  the  British  was  near  at  liana. 
The  tribe  inhabiting  Waziristan  attacked  a  British  frontier  force  on  June  10.  i^V. 
and  inflicted  a  serious  loss.   This  was  punished  by  an  expedition  under  "^J^*"'^*);' 
eral  Corrie  Bird,  who  with  a  force  of  6,000  men  laid  the  country  wa^te    But  nc 
revolt  soon  spread  to  Swat,  where  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  British  toward  mc 
end  of  July.  They  fought  with  courage  and  the  fort  of  Malakand  narrowly  escapea 
felling  into  their  hands.    The  revnl;  was  started  and  led  bv  a  fanatical  prcaclier 
known  as  "the  Mad  Mullah,"  and  the  tribesmen  showed  desi)erate  courapc  as  wen 
as  considerable  skill  in  marksmanship.  The  British  suffered  severely  for  t'l^Y,''.' J: 
ontmimbcred,  and  in  some  instances  taken  unawares.    Another  priest  ^.j* 
mullah  who  exercised  great  influence  over  the  Mohmands.  collected  a  considcrame 
army  with  a  view  to  joining  in  tl^c  attempt  to  capture  the  fort  at  Malakand.  ne 
arrived  too  late,  but  fought  a  sharp  battle  at  Sliabkadra  fort  with  the  Briti'ii.  oy 
whom  he  was  repulsed  in  a  cavalrv  charge  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  ?oi(iicr>. 
It  was  believed  that  the  Am<er  of  Afghanistan  secretly  connived  at  this  re% oil. 
The  troops  of  the  regular  Afghanistan  army  were  seen  among  the  rebels.  a"^,'^^'Vr. 
thought  that  the  Ameer's  general  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  leacur 
of  the  revolt.    But  when  the  British  government  rernnn'^trated  with  th''  '^'"f*"''.  -I 
disclaimed  having  taken  anv  part  in  the  revolt,  and  he  forbade  the  Afghans  to  )om 
the  insurgents.    Another  nimor  at  the  time  pointed  to  an  understanding  bc»\vecn 
Ameer  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkev.  but  this  was  not  proved  and  the  Sultan  disclaimeu 
any  interest  in  the  affair.    The  spirit  of  the  revolt  spread  to  the  other  tribes  ot  me 
border,  among  them  the  Orakzais  and  Afridis.  who  could  topcther  nut  ter  over 
4Pfioo  men.   These  tribes  were  good  fighters,  and  they  occupied  a  region  in  wnicn 
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who  left  England  to  assume  the  conimanT  Uoon  °*HU^u     Pi'  ^'P*™  LocWiart. 

tlu-  Ameer  beca.nc  more  acuve  in  hTs  attempno  ch^^^^^^  ^"^"^'^ 
ceivcd  assurances  from  the  British  govornmc^  t  in  Indfi  tl^ft  ^^'^"'O"-  he  rc- 
of  sdzing  any  of  his  territory  or  s,,,.nrc^"  '    h       i       ,  ^^'^^  design 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  nwTafe  tl  e '^ta  of  [  ^'^^^^  Mohmarxk 
the  engagements.    The  magazine  gun  transior.ned  thf  <«escr.be  all  uf 

it  possible  for  the  British  trrepulsi  rchareTa^^^^^^^^^  '"'''^'"8 
men  abstained  from  tile  fierce  charys  vXh  h./  i!    '  ''^^  t'-il^"- 

fonner  years.    There  was  some   o  ^r^  figl^  e  during  W 

of  the  Hadda  mullah  was  destroyed     The  general  a^^^  .^'^  w  '  ^  '"^^S*^ 

not  undertaken  until  October  By  that  tiSe  h >  , "St  the  Afridis  was 
numbered  about  70.000  men  a  lafger  forceTh^n  hn M  P'''''^'  command 

00  the  frontier.  The  .Afrirl    , Verc d  cc- i"     n  i  r  H''''.'"^'^^^"  concentrated 

Kvemment  declared  h    n  enti  ,     ,  '  mm  ''^  submission,  but  the  Indian 

saking  the  alliance,  for  hj     ad  ag'rc4d  o^^^^^^^  ^V'^^'^ 
passes  on  the  frontier.   The  Ameer  a1S>  comIemn^  guardians  of  several  forts  and 
they  deserved  severe  PUtiish^iSrL' refxTs"'Tl^^^^^  Afrid^^'rV'^* 
rathe  British  army,  but  aithoueh  thev  w^ro  r-.ii,«„li       i  '^V*?**  employed 

smed  whenever  they  had     c  chat^JT  WWe  S  t^e  b4^^  best. soldiers, they  de- 
ihe.r  opportunity  by  dealing  nianr^f  the  breJcMoadine  '1 
fore  the  revolt,  British  olT^c.-r.  had  rcn"  rked  fhc  mv  r  r;^^  '  ^         "i?^  ^' 

nfles  at  frontier  posts,  and  nuun  o  "^"^^c^'J^'r^'^^^ 

of  (he  rebels     A  f^cTt-c  butl,.         ^  ,    1  .    .  i\    »'i<-r\\aras  found  in  the  possess  on 
of  .he  British  Indian  a^y  c^^i;isS  ^  ' 

and  Sikhs,  tried  to  dislX^ewraS  Highlanders.  Gurkha* 

position,  which  was  shellfd  bTin  ler^s    Th?/ n     V  ^^m  an  advantogeoua 

a  hand-to-hand  fight  b  t  iosf  10-  n^^.r  ^  "'"■'""^  P^f*y  successful  after 
bravery  was  shoTby  the  Gordon  uthlL^^^  m^n  In  th.s  advance  remarkable 
the  Scotch  pipers  Earned  Findlatr  u^.^^^^^^^^  ''""T^  o« 

h^self  agaSiSt  a  nSlSidXlSm^ed  0  p  v  O  ^^^"^  hl^I^^th^"^^^^^  P^^'* 
was  for  some  t  me  the  tiK-  nf  Hi,.  1    „  1  ^-ock  o  me  JNorth.     His  heroism 

and  sent  to  EnXnd  wher^^^  n  ".r''^*'*"-  was.  afterward  invahded 
by  tile  report  olhhi-^«^^I:^**J^  the  following  year  army  circles  were  horrified 

From  this,  howeve?  hf^?d"  s^^-^'Jnd  Jh^  ^^"'^u  ^^"^^'^  h*'^ 

duccd  to  cancel  the  engagement  ^  rtmtzg^r  of  the  music  hall  was  in- 

InL"n  ;gJtL;sTn";hTBriui^;i""g^  'r^^^'  ^^f       ^«  the  ablest 

the  surrende  of  ^o^  br e  ih  '  P"*"'      '''^  '"'^■^•^•'t-  ''^  demanded 

of  submission  withS  a  for  ni^ht  ^^h'^r^  ' Y".'""'  ^"'^  "  ^"^  rendering 
Afridis  still  held  om  ]' .r v  P'"''''"!'  ^"5?  "'^^  ""^^^^^  submit,  but  thi 
aoitering  in  the  \fr  di  coun  rJ    ^  "^'^V       '^•''^  Westmacott  was  reco„ 

^•hile  hfldinra  ver^  dSvS^^^^^^^  regiments  wa.  followed  up.  and  attacked 

was  saved  only  bv       cm,„*"*^^^^^^    ^■^V^'''%J'  '"^^''e^i  considerable  loss,  and 

«sct«d  iotherlJ^of  irPn  i*^\„^^^  ^^'^  T'?  aften^arfs 
a  severe  attack  h7thl  \  f  T'       L'**^  .^"^'^  ^'h'^h  was  <ud<Ienlv  exposed  to 

kind  of  fithYng  he  natil  "allts^.'l^  «t  was  detached  from  the  main  force,'  In  ih", 
?«>0PS.  They  shSJed  ere.tJr       ,  V         '"T"  "J"^^'  ^'^'-^n  the  British 

by  the  ImowIeTAl  V  r  ^'^'^'"^'^^  P^^cr  of  endurance.  The  Afridis  protit- 
British  ItidiS  army^tho^^^^  ^^,.t"!>Vbad  derived  from  service  in  the 

■^kill.  Above  alufo^^r^^^^^^^  J^ond  d.^cipline  and  a  high  degree  of  military 
•^ould  pick  off  trorV^TaTrrtiT        '  "'•\r'^^'"'-^"^l"P.  and  it  is  said  they 

"ttnsWpis  fiml  e?  at  ested  h  *i  t''""^and  vard.    Their  strtll  in  marks- 

oncers  than  "n  ong  Se  In     TK^'tf^*''  casualties  among  the  British 

"Pon  the  Afridis  werl  thT  f  J!^  tenns  wf,ch  the  government  sought  to  impose 
Jem  in  rett^™  for  nrnf!  .  ^'''r'V'  the  trd,.,]  allowance,  which  h^d  been  given 
Pass  which  t™rhn'  !."/  'h'  ^'Tl^''  the  .rebuilding  of  the  forts  in  the  Khyber 
»»^nient  might  n  ak.  in  I  '  V^*^  acqtiicscence  in  any  disposition  which  the 
tf;n^  in  which  to  makp  1\^'^  reopening  of  that  pass.    A  week  was  given 

-^^"di  country  wis  bmfci^  it*'^  '2'2?'  i,9^  November  i8th  the  main  camp  in  the 
*ry  was  broken  up,  and  the  British  forces  retired.  They  wetr  harassed 
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on  their  return  by  the  Afrtdis  and  met  with  considerable  loss.   These  are  the  main 

event-^  of  the  camiiaifjn  of  1897.  Tlic  loss  to  the  British  Indian  amiy  has  been 
placed  at  433  killed  and  1,321  wounded,  of  whom  36  killed  and  «i  wounded  were 
British  officers.  The  native  troops  in  the  British  Indian  army  being  more  numerous, 
suffered  heavier  loss  than  the  British  troops. 

Troubles  on  the  Frontier  in  1898.— Dnring  the  early  part  of  the  year  i8$8  troubles 
on  the  frontier  continued.  In  December,  i8()7,  General  Sir  William  Lockhart  es- 
tablished his  army  in  winter  quarters  on  the  northwest  frontier.  At  this  time  the 
Zakka-Khels  were  holding  out  and  were  harassing  the  British  forces  at  every  op- 
portunity. The  Briti-h  tn>i>ps  exacted  a  heavy  penalty  for  the'^e  raids  and  destroyed 
a  number  of  the  villages  and  .strongholds  of  the  tribesmen.  On  December  28.  1897, 
it  was  officially  announced  that  the  Briii>h  army  had  returned  from  Khyber  Pass 
aftir  having  pimislRd  effectively  the  recalcitrant  Zakka-Khels.  It  was  stated  tlial 
the  military  operations  on  the  frontier  were  now  at  an  end  and  that  every  district 
in  the  Afridi  and  Orak/ai  valleys  had  been  visited.  The  enemy's  loss_  was  reported 
as  severe  and  out  ol  all  proportion  to  their  fighting  strength.  The  Orakzais  were 
said  to  be  completely  humbled  and  the  Afridis  were  reported  to  be  on  the  pomt  of 
submission.  A  month  later,  however,  it  was  rumored  that  a  body  of  British  troops 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Zakka-Khels.  The  British  had  devised  a  plan  tor 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  tribesmen  who  had  driven  their  cattle  down  to  winter 
pasturage,  but  the  Zakka-Khels  in  their  endeavor  to  force  their  way  out,  aliased 
the  British  in  the  Bazar  valley.    The  natives  fought  desperately  and  mflicted  a 


(•■^•i  lu.-.-vc.  by  successful  attacks  upon  . —   j-    —  . 

of  the  first  reverse  was  humiliating,  for  the  British  had  had  long  experience  m  tlllS 
mode  of  warfare  and  their  lack  of  success  was  attributed  to  military  blunders. 

Criticism  of  the  Government.— In  England  there  was  some  sharp  criticism  ot 
the  general  policy  of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  frontier  difficulties  and  ot  its 
method  of  conducting  the  military  operations  of  iSgy-^    On  Februai;y  14.  1898.  an 
amendment  to  the  addnss  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  disapproving  ot 
the  policy  of  tlie  government  in  occupying  Chitral  and  maintaining  and  loriitying 
the  road  through  the  territory  of  the  fiidepcndcnt  tribes.   This  resolution  declared 
that  the  be-t  policy  for  the  government  to  pursue  was  to  recognize  the  indepciidcnce 
of  the  frontier  tribes.   The  policy  followed  bv  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was 
said  to  be  a  violent  reversal  of  the  established  policy  of  the  government  in  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Indian  frontier.    There  followed  a  long  debate  between  the 
defenders  of  the  government's  policy.    On  February  10,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  published  a  di^xitch  to  the  Viceroy  icvicwing  the  wlioie 
situation.   He  assigned  fanaticism  as  the  principal  motive  of  the  oiitbreak  ot  tnc 
tribes,  which  were  stirred  up  also  by  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  in  accord 
ance  with  the  Cal)ul  ai;recnunt.    He  declared  it  to  be  his  belief  that  roads  in  the 
border  territory  should  be  properly  guarded.    He  criticized  the  temporizing  policy 
of  the  government  in  the  past  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  tn  accept  t  le 
full  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  frontier.    Great  Britain,  ne 
declared,  had  become  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameer's  territory,  ine 
border  line  should  be  thoroughly  guarded  and  the  government  should  a.way?  I'e 
ready  to  concentrate  its  troops  in  case  of  attack.    Financial  considerations  iiau 
interfered  with  this  and  the  policy  of  the  government  had  been  mistakenly  lenient, 
he  ir.aintainecl.  in  permitting  no  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  outlying  trit)c>. 
Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar  on  March  7,  1898.  referred  to  the  enormous  fighting 
strength  of  the  tribesmen  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  estimating  it  at  200.000.  Me 
cbaractcri;^ed  the  system  of  non-interference  with  the  ff^niier  and  especially 
the  Afridis  as  a  failure.    He  said  that  the  recent  outbreak  iiad  not  been  cau^  oT 
the  "forward"  policy  but  by  a  too  lenient  .1  t  M)  negligent  policy.   He  urgt>d  tn.it 
some  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  and  declared!  that  the  occupation  of  tnitrai 
was  imperative. 

As  to  the  military  operations  themselves,  it  w^as  said  by  ^omc  that  they  had  been 
badly  managed.    It  was  hinted  that  the  British  troops  in  certain  circunistances  haa 
shown  a  lack  of  pluck  having  refused  to  rescue  wounded  comrades  under  fire. 
the  Thirteenth  National  Concrress  of  India  held  in  Amraoti  in  December,  1097; 
policy  of  the  government  on  the  frontier  was  condemned,  especially  m  rcquirmg 
the  native  govennrcri  to  bear  the  expense  of  what  was  characterised  an  impen 
movement  in  accordance  with  the  so  called  "forward"  policy  of  the 
ment.   The  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Curzon  (  now  Lord  Curzon  Ot  ^^'^"JIJ 
as  Viceroy  of  India  was  regarded  bv   nn  .'  as  a  ,-ign  that  the  "forward"  ^ 
be  continued.   This  view  was  based  partly  on  the  statesman's  youth  and  pa™^ 
the  radical  attitude  that  he  had  maintained  toward  the  eastern  questions,  it 
taken  as  a  sign  that  a  vigorous  policy  would  be  adopted  in  the  east  In  his  wor* 
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on  Persia  he  declared  his  conviction  that  a  vigorous  and  anti-Russian  policy  was 

inevitable  if  England  would  prcstrvc  iicr  power  in  ihc  east. 

Apart  from  military  niatter>>  the  j^uvernmcnt  was  criticized  by  some  writers  for 
iiijusucc  towards  the  native:,.  A  writer  in  the  ll'cslmiiistcr  Review,  for  instance, 
cites  among  other  abuses  the  payment  of  rupee  salaries  to  officials,  counting  2s.  3d. 
to  the  rupee  when  in  ordinary  exchange  the  rupee  is  worth  but  a  little  more  than 
a  -hilling,  .•\gain,  it  i.s  said  that  the  government  employed  ill-advised  methods  ni 
(lealmg  with  riot  and  rebellion;  that,  for  instance,  seditious  publications  were  not 
speedily  suppressed  and  punishment  for  sedition  was  often  ridiculously  light.  Again, 
the  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  with  some  of  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  was  regarded  as  unwise,  as  in  the  curtailment  of 
the  .infant  marriages  (which  arc  said  to  be  only  the  betrothals  or  engage- 
ments),  and  of  the  marriage  of  widows — matters  which  unnecessarily  aroused 
the  fanatical  opposition  of  the  native  leaders.  Another  point  urged  by  the 
critics  of  the  government  was  that  too  large  a  number  of  natives  were 
employed  in  the  army,  and  that  the  government  had  been  impolitic  in  ex- 
empting the  Afridi  regiment  from  fighting  against  their  tribesmen  in  the  Tirah 
campaign  of  1897-8,  and  in  publishing  the  fact  with  the  probable  effect  of  sowing 
discontent  among  many  native  troops.  It  was  thought  tnat  this  precedent  wotild 
lead  to  the  exemption  of  other  native  regiments.  Furthc  .more  the  government  was 
blamed  for  massing  native  troop.s  in  regiments  and  compaiues  of  the  same  tribe, 
thus  affording  a  chance  for  a  formidable  and  concerted  mutiny. 

End  of  the  Frontier  War. — By  the  first  of  April  the  Zakka-Khels  were  subdued 
and  they  paid  their  fines  and  gave  up  their  rifles.  This  virtually  brought  to  an 
end  the  fighting  in  that  district  and  the  British  forces  there  were  now  reduced  in 
numbers.  It  was  reported  in  September  1808,  that  traffic  was  renewed  through 
the  Khyber  Pftss  where  a  British  brigade  held  Landi-Kotal.  Although  a  few  of 
the  Zakka-Khels  retained  the  rifles  that  had  been  demanded,  the  general  prospect 
was  favorable.  The  Afridis  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement  made  in  regard  to  the 
Khyber  Pass.  They  were  summoned  to  Peshawar  toward  the  close  of  October 
x8i^  and  notified  of  the  Indian  government's  intention  to  hold  the  Pass,  to  build 
forts  at  Landi-Kotal.  Jamrad.  and  other  places,  and  to  control  the  surrounding 
territory.  Outside  of  this  the  .Vfridis  were  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  but  in  the 
Kliyber  Pass  were  to  be  responsible  to  the  government.  The  usual  allowances 
were  to  be  continued  provided  that  the  Afridis  were  guilty  of  no  misconduct.  It 
was  further  said  that  a  railway  would  be  built  thronph  the  Pa^-;  if  necessary.  The 
representatives  of  the  Afridis  accepted  these  terms  and  the  settlement  seemed  to  be 
entirely  friendly  and  of  a  permanent  nature. 

INDIAN  CONGBESS  AT  OMAHA.  The  Indian  Congress  at  the  recent  Tran^- 
Mississippi  exposition  at  Omaha,  from  June  to  October,  inclusive,  of  i8g8,  marked 
an  era  in  American  ethnology.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
the  national  government  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  exhibit  ot  the  home  life,  arts  and  ceremonies  of  our  aboriginal  tribes.  The  restm 
was  sufficiently  .sati.'ifactory  to  establish  a  precedent,  so  that  we  may  expect  to  sec 
the  Indian  exhibit  a  feature  of  future  great  expositions  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  idea  of  a  congress  of  Indian  tribes  originated  with  Mr.  Edward  Rosewater, 
proprietor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  and  manager  ofthe  board  of  publicity  of  the  exposi- 
twrjj  and  the  snccessfal  outcome  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  Upon  the  opening 
of  Congress  in  the  previous  winter  the  management  endeavored  to  secure  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  for  the  purpose,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  made 
this  impracticable,  and  the  amount  was  finally  reduced  to  $40,000,  which  became 
available  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  The  administrative  control 
was  placed  in  charge  of  W.  A,  Mercer,  of  the  Indian  Department,  while  James 
Mnnnev,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  was  detailed  to  supervise  the 
ethnologic  features. 

Estimates  were  made  for  five  hundred  Indians,  the  intention  being  to  bring  dele- 
gations from  different  representative  tribes  and  set  them  down  upon  the  exposition 
grounds,  each  in  their  ordinary  dwellings  and  carrying  on  their  everyday  attairs  as 
jit  home.  More  than  twenty  tribes  were  represented,  .speaking  as  many  different 
'anf?iiagcs.  among  them  being  Apaches.  Arapahos.  Assiniboins,  Blackfeet.  Cheyennes, 
uuppewas.  Crows.  Flatheac^.  Kiowas.  Omahas,  Poncas.  Pueblos  (of  Santa  Dara), 
sauks  and  Foxes.  Sionx.  Tonkawas,  Wichitas  and  Winncbagos.  The  Sioux,  the 
^'''^  United  States,  had  also  the  largest  representation  at  the  congress, 
the  delegations  from  their  different  reservations  numbering  in  all  about  eighty  per- 
sons. The  Apaches  were  in  two  delegations,  a  part  from  the  San  Carlos  reservation 
•■Aniona.  and  the  others  from  the  Chiricahua  band,  now  held  under  military  re- 
^J|«Wt  at  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma,  .'\mong  the  notables  were  Naichi  and  Gerontmo  of 
we  Apaches.  Tawaconi  Jim  of  the  Wichitas,  and  White  Swan  or  Curly,  the  Crow 
KOBt,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Custer  massacre. 
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The  majority  ol  the  Indians  were  housed  in  canvas  tipis,  which  they  brovijlit 
with  them,  and  several  oif  which  were  painted  and  decorated  in  the  ill 

heraldic  fashion,  while  one  was  of  dressed  hides  sewn  together  with  sinew 
thread.  The  Aiiaclus  occupied  round-topped  wikiups,  wliik-  tlie  Sauks  were 
in  wigwams  covered  and  floored  with  finely  woven  mats  of  rushes.  The 
Kiowa';  surrounded  their  principal  tipi  with  a  circular  windbreak  of  leafy  wiUow 
braiiclics,  after  the  style  of  the  winter  camps  of  the  plain's  tribes.  The  most  unique 
dwell  ins:  ^inu  ture  of  all  was  the  grass  house  of  the  Wichitas — the  people  of  the 
ancient  yuivira — which  Mr.  Mooney  bought  upon  the  reservation  from  the  family 
then  living  in  it,  and  transported  by  rail  to  Omaha,  where  it  was  again  set  up  by  the 
Wichitas,  fifteen  of  whom  occupied  it  until  the  close  of  the  exposition,  when  it  was 
taken  down  and  shipped  to  Washington  to  form  a  permanent  attraction  at  the  Colum- 
bian National  Park. 

No  effort  was  made  to  give  any  presentation  of  native  industries,  but  dances  and 
other  ceremonies  proved  an  attractive  feature.  Among  the  most  interesting  were  die 

Medicine  dance,  the  Horn  dance  and  the  Ghost  dance.  A  miniature  camp  circle,  pre- 
pared by  the  Kiowa  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy and  now  the  property  of  the  National  .Museum,  was  set  up  on  the  grounds  to 
illustrate  the  former  camping  order  of  the  plain's  tribes.  The  complete  circle  con- 
sists of  250  miniature  buckskin  tipis.  with  shield,  tripod  and  central  medicine  lodgre. 
decorated  and  arranged  as  they  were  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  great  historic  gather- 
ing of  the  tribe  in  1867  just  previous  to  coming  upon  the  present  reservation.  A  series 
of  five  hundred  Indian  photographs  in  costume  was  also  taken  under  supervisKm  of 
the  Bureau,  fnrniinp  an  invaluable  collection  of  Indian  portraits. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY.    Congressional  Legislation.— In  1897  there  was  attached 
to  the  regular  Indian  .Appropriation  bill  in  Congress  the  provision  "that  on  and  aitor 
January  i.  1808.  the  I'nited  .States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have  original 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  try  and  determine  all  civil  causes  in  law 
and  equity  thereafter  instituted,  and  all  criminal  causes  for  tfie  puni,shraent  of  any.oj, 
fense  committed  after  J.inuary  i,  i^)S.  by  any  person  in  said  Territory."  UnjlMl 
States  commissioners  in  the  l  erritory  were  also  given  the  full  powers  which  the  Fed- 
eral law-  provide  that  tlicy  shall  exercise  elsewhere.    The  Inderal  laws  and  those 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  that  had  been  extended  to  the  Territory  were  then  made 
applicable  to  all  persons,  irrespective  of  race,  and  the  right  to  serve  as  a  juror  in  any 
of  the  courts  was  conferred  on  any  citizens  of  the  five  tribal  nation-  ""^'i^"'"*^ 
qualified,  who  can  speak  and  understand  the  English  language."    In  Jamiar}.  1898, 
Representative  Curtis,  under  authority  of  a  joint  committee  of  Congress,  prepared 
and  introduced  a  bill  "for  the  protcctinn  of  the  people  of  the  Indian 
which  was  adopted  by  boili  houses  ami  approved  by  the  President  on  June  28.  TWS 
legislation  made  many  radical  changes  in  the  relalidiis  i»f  the  several  tribes  ofIn<uaOS 
to  the  Federal  government.   A  few  of  the  changes  are  here  summarized.  The  Cur- 
tis act  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  so  as 
to  include  all  causes  of  action  irrespective  of  the  parties,  and  so  as  to  give  those 
courts  jurisdiction  to  try  certain  suits  by  or  against  the  several  tribes.    The  enroll- 
ment of  the  triliCN  by  the  Dawes  Commission  is  to  be  made  conclusive  a >  to  the  niLrin- 
bership  of  each  tribe,  which  will  determine  definitely  the  membership  of  the  tribes 
and  dispose  of  all  questionable  claims  to  citizenship.    An  allotment  of  lands  in  sever- 
alty to  the  member^  of  the  tribes  is  to  be  made  by  the  Dawes  Coniini-  it  n  so  far  as 
the  use  and  occupancy  o£  the  lands  may  be  concerned,  all  minerals  being  reserved  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  tribes.   All  tribal  courts  are  to  be  abolished  and  all  olBcers  of  tiK'n 
are  prohibited  from  performing  any  act  authorized  by  any  law  in  connection  witn 
those  courts.    The  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  various  tribes  by  the  United  States 
courts  in  the  Territory  is  prohibited.    Provisions  are  made  for  the  leasing  ot  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  different  tril>es  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  incor- 
poration of  cities,  and  towns,  and  for  llic  termination  of  all  grazing  leases  made  prior 
to  January  1,  iS<>S,  on  April  i,  iSqc),  and  all  farming  leases  of  like  priority  on  January 
I.  1900.   The  bill  furnishes  a  means  whereby  the  "intruder"  class  may  be  dispossessed 
of  lands  held  by  them  without  right  or  tilJe.    An  amendment  relating  to  the  claim 
of  the  Missouri.  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railroad  Comp.mv  to  a  grant  of  land  in  the  ter- 
ritory occasioned  much  contention.    The  conferees  agreed  to  leave  the  company  s 
rights  undisturbed.   During  the  year  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  " 'tions 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  b'ederal  government  which  in  some  respects  modity 
the  Curtis  law.  leaving  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  subiect  to  the  origitial  pro- 
visions. 

£<iuca/ton.— There  are  no  general  reports  concerning  the  schools  maintained  by 
several  nations.  The  Dawes  Commission  in  1898  called  attention  to  the  necKS«y 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  some  30,000  whUe  children  living  in  the  terrltoiy 
and  at  a  conference  in  Washington  over  territorial  problems,  it  was  decided  to  estao- 
lish  a  complete  pablic  schoot  system  under  a  ferritorial  superintoideiit  «t  the  eartaeai 
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practicable  niojjicnt.      The  Federal  <m»AM«.^« 
T         schools  on  the  reservations,  and  5here*^  1.""?'"'^"', "  of  boardinir 

,  •  ooah;  private  secondary  schSjis  a  Atoka  C  ermf  rh  i""''  ^}  TaWe? 
r  Ryan  and  Vinita.  all  denoniinat.ona       „d  TffiiS^'''*?^  AIcAlcstcr.  Muskogee 

r  spot  value  $1,018,115:   and  in  1897  it  was  ,124^*.   '  I-.^^'<^/m6  short  tons; 

,         the  hscal  year  enduig  June  30,  l^.  mimntr  waVlSilJS''''  *^.7«7.3§8.  During 

!        '"tt -On  Oct?h?f  f*''*'^  sTLmA^f!!^     ^     companies,  and  thi 

»»S)^;circSlatSn1^^^  $r ^d^'ro^'ind 'I  ^I!!^'*''**'^  aggregate  capital 

the  terrnory  for  old  and  new  roads,  «tenchL  Hn,^'? """^  "^^''■''^  ^^'^^  «<^™«» 
mcr  grants,  and  in  encouramnir  the  SS^of       .  1  ^^"struction.  under  for- 

Railroad  companies  haveTfVy  an  J^n^^l^.Vx  ?^  ir-'V'  connect  the  large  towns, 
greeted  through  Indian  land  J  a,Kr$5o  per  n  il^  L^li.t'J''''^  '"''i^ 
prcs?.  Tune  j   ifioS   -,11  r-.,ir     1  •       ^  ^^"^  "8nt  of  vvav     Bv  act  of  Ton 

were  authoriz'ed  Slease  the  oaL^^^^^^^  ''"^^  tHe 

or  hereafter  connect  witHts^fne    bufX  nL         c^n^Patiy  whose  line  may  now 

parallel  or  competing  lines  provisions  of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to 

froTSfft^^Jrhl^lV'^^  -ncome  of  the  scvcra!  nations 

kec  Nation.  $141,090.62-  Ch  ckn.-.u  vf/J!?  S;''*ro*''*'^'^-';:r  '^'^-^  follows:  Chero- 
Creek  NatioS  I^SJ^I^^S  find' Sen, ino^"^^^  ^3.853  16; 

Populalwn.~As  estimated  by  Federal  officTnk*  fh/5^"?^''  $516,050.03. 
was  about  215,000.  and  that  of  the  F-ye  C.\n  ;J  t'^?'^"'^''°V".  J.""*^  ^o.  1898. 

s.T^fa',.T,,-^^.-,r-'  "'^^^  sWih  an  a«a  of  36.350 

ducCol'corn  and '4ea;'  '"^H^VJ^-  '^^S.  Indiana  gained  sixth  rank  in  the  pro- 

i^'"^"^^  the  collections  of 

di-^t.llcd  .piritsTSraz «2    I??^^^^  $8,564,363.  the  principal  source 

amounted  to  uloiT^^l^^hl  uvo  "^^^^^^  .^""^  f '  i^OS.  these  Collections 

largest  n  the  historv  of  ih^  i;t,.L  ^'^^^  calendar  year  i8b7  was  the 

34a   Cla^    SuHK  !^  ^^^^^'^SSr<=gaUng  4.151,169  short  tnn<.  ^^,t  valJc  u  J^ 

yielding  is  7 ^^^^         count.es  were  the  largest  producers   tt  f^mer' 
cipailv  in  bS  -nd  S-li    I-     l'*"  f'"*^  industry  had  a  total  va  ue  of  S2812 Too  S 

412;  a  decrease  "n  a  mr  of  ItsfiT  tf  ^''^'^  barrefsf  vlkiilvS 

The  State  was  surpj^^^if  ^pJ7^„,^;,;7»^^^  of  the  ^tate  in  production  *foJ?u;. 

natural  gas  productiM  Jh*  ^'^^  approximate  val,,,  of  its 
f   .Q^roSL^  oSo^'wS  .^'ofs  ,rr'r"^ ^'^•^43:   Indiana  $5  ^! 

disc  at  ,he  deIive',^?Vrts  o?  E^stTftn^^^    S^'  «^  "^^^^^n- 

tefea.  a  decrease  of  $^2  6,^  .tTo         *         Indianapolis  amounted  in  value  to 

"« ''quidation.   The  Jrriil  ^v  t  national  banks  in  operation  and  75 

♦4,455,250:  depoJit^  -^iT^^^L  .  ^'^^^'    ^^^i^  ^^"^5  numbered  94.  atid  had  capi- 
'^'^  4  loan  and  tru  t  com^^^^^  |i7.2S7.i57;   surplus  $627,105.  There 

»•    wyy,4^.    ine  exchanges  at  the  United  States  deariog-honse  at 
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Indianapolis  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1898.  aggregated  $133,848,113,  a  gain 

***l3SJH.-?\r  i^he'close  of  the  school-vcar  i8sj6-7.  the  number  of  ^i^ren  ol 
^chool-aec  was  74g.yo2:  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  551.073;  da"y  attendance  402.- 
747:  number  of  teachers  15.05-';  buildings  used  for  pnl.lic  school  purposes  9.747.  of 
which  84  were  stone  and  3.091  brick;  total  public  school  tund  $10.22279^;  total  ex- 
penditures in  the  year  $6,904,668,  of  which  $5,004,790,  wa»  for  teachers  >/'lan^^. 
I'evcnue  is  derived  fro.n  the  public  school  fund,  the  ^«ng^»ional  to«mslu^^^ 
($2470.064),  local  tuition  fund,  liquor  licenses,  and  the  dog  fund,    mere  were  345 
pJbiic  high  schools;  26  private  secondary  schools;  3  publ.c  and  12  private  norrnal 
schools:   14  colleges  and  universities,  with  247  professors  and  instructors,  3-717  stu- 
dents, and  $486,691  income;  2  schools  of  technology;  a  college  for  wo^^n  «>oly. 
and  4  theologicaWS  law,  and  5  "udKal  schools;  Purdnc  ^  "'^ersity  at  Lala  eUt.  en- 
-lowed  by  Congress,  rweived  from  the  Fedcra^  government  i^^.ooo  m  1897^ 
^..,,000  in  1898    In  the  last  year  there  were  850  penodtcals,  of  which  ISP  were 
daila-.,  588  weeklies,  and  78  monthlies.  oQ«  mt -rn 

/-•iMflHCf*.— The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1897  was  ^I.2»9.t9i.7i3j 
and  the  State  tax  rate,  representing  the  benevolent  mstitutions,  ^^^^o^'  /f 
institution,  general  fund,  and  State  debt  sinking  fund  ^axes^mounted  to  $2.9^ 
per  $1,000.    The  total  State  debt.  March  I.  1898.  was  $5,994-000,  of  which  bonds  lor 
$484,000  were  held  by  Indiana  and  Purdue  Universities  and  were  not  negotiabu. 
^ofulattou.-As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  J""f  3o. 
was  about  2,525.000.  Local  estimates  gave  Fort  Wayne  50,000 ;  "SP?^''^^^^^: 
Evansville  59  800;  Terrc  Hatite  44.000;  Anderson  25,000;  Munae  3M80;  and  Ham 

'"fiwwfj^S'  rfp^.— Early  in  the  year  the  Indiana  Labor  Commission  effected  a  set- 
tlement between  the  thousand  workmen  in  the  Elwood  and  Kokomo  P'aJ^^'J 
works  and  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Company.  The  aitides  were  drawn  up  to  covg.  a 
year.  In  March  occurred  the  acquittal  of  Hezckiah  Hughes,  who  was  tried  m  Rip- 
ley county  for  complicity  in  lynching  five  men  at  Versailles  in  September  i«97 

National  Representatives  and  State  Offifw.-Represcntatives  in    '"S^;^^.  ^j^^"" 
A.  Heminwav  (Rep  ),  from  Boonvillo ;  R.  W.  N'^p  (Dem  )  ^^''O"^.  ^i&vSSJ' 
William  T.  Zenor  (Dem.),  from  Corydon;  Francis  xM- Griffith  (Dem...  f«m  VW 
George  W.  Fans  (Rep.),  from  Torre  Haute;  James  L.  ^^^tf "  (R^P^yi'^J^,  {^^^^ 
ville;  Jesse  Overstreet  (Rep.),  from  Indianapolis;  George  W.  Cromer  (Kep.  ,  irom 
Muncic;  Charles  B.  Landis  (Rep.),  from  Delphi;  E.  D  Crumpacker  (Rep.),  from 
Valparaiso;  George  W.  Steele  (Rep.),  from  Marion;  J  M.  Robinson  (Dem. h&oo 
For?  Wayne;  an!  Abram  L.  Brick  (Reo.).  from  South  Bend.    Senators  .Charles 
W.  Fairbanks  (Rep  ),  from  Indianapofis  and  a  Republican    Officials  i^fj^. 
Mount.  Governor;  \V.  S.  Haggard.  Licntenant-Govcrnor ;   U.  B.  Hunt,  ffCJ^^^i' 
L.  Levy,  Treasurer;  W.  H.  Hart.  Auditor;  VV.  L.  Taylor.  Attorney-General ,^.1- 
Jones,  Superintendent  of  Instruction  :  W.  S.  Blatchley.  Geologist ;  and  J.  B.  Conner, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics.  All  are  Republicans.  Chief  Justice,  Uander  J.  .MonK. . 
Associates.  James  H.  Jordan.  A.  Dowl.ng.  J.  V.  Hadley.  and  F.  E.  B^^^  nioiblicas 
R.  A.  Brown.   All  are  Republicans.  There  are  64  Dcnujcrate  and  86  Republicans 
in  the  State  legislature.  , 
INDIANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Po^iito/ion.— Before  the  settlement  01 
the  country  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  was  9CC^'P'<J^ 
some  hundreds  of  native  tribes  and  confederacies,  of  various  degrees  of  ""Po"*™^ 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  perhaps  600.OOO,  of  whom  about  one-third  ^^Y"-;  the 
of  the  Mississippi,    War,  disease  and  famine,  consequent  upon  the  advent  01  i  . 
white  man,  have  reduced  them  to  about  240,000,  the  destruction  having  o?*'?  BJ" 
along  the  eastern  coast,  where  not  merely  tribes,  but  even  whok  ''"SU>siic  m  k 
have  been  wiped  out.  It  has  been  least  about  the  upper  lakes  and     ^^'"'^  P.'' their 
the  southwest  where  the  Indians  retain  their  original  territory  and  ''i  _  ;{ 

accustomed  food  supply.    A  few  of  the  large  tribes  seem  to  have  held  ^n^*^ 
they  have  not  actually  increased.    Within  the  present  century  the  eay^^™,.*", '  d 
generally  have  been  removed  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  a  ic\v  ^^^^g 
who  have  emigrated  to  Canada  or  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  i^jj^.^  of 

those  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  Ponohscots  Passamaquo 
Maine,  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  the  Patniinkies  of  Vir?'""-  "  , 
Cherokees  of  North  Carolina,  the  Catawbas  of  South^ Carolina,  the  ^^"^'"''f'ta. 
Florida,  the  Miamts  of  Indiana  and  the  Ottawas,  CHiippewas.  ^^cIlonums  loij^ 
watomis  and  Oneidas  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  aggregating  about  -^S.oo" ."'  . 
her.   Nearly  all  those  within  the  Ignited  States  are  now  on  reservations  a?-'?*" 
them,  exceilting  a  few  who  have  exchanged  the  reservation  system  tor  T 
Ltmgnage.—The  hundreds  of  tribes  north  of  the  Mexican  boundary  spoki  ne.  ^  j 
as  many  languages,  and  double  or  treble  that  number  of  dialects,  but  "'^se  are  ■ 
duciblc  to  57  linguistic  stocks,  viz. :  Algonqnian,  Athapascan,  Athacapan,  BcothuKan.  ^ 
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Caddoan,  Oiimakaan,  Chimarikan.  Chimmesyan,  Giinookan,  Giitimachan.  Oiu- 

tua-lian.  CijaluiiUccan,  Copchan.  Costanoan,  l*"skiniaitan,  Ms.scUniaii,  Iroquoian, 
Kalapooiaii,  Karaiikawan,  Kcrcsan,  Kiuwan.  Kitunalian.  Koluschan,  Kulannpan, 
Kusan.  Lutuamian,  Mariposan.  .Mniiucluiiinan,  Muskhogcan.  Natchesan,  Palaihnihan, 
Piinan,  Fujunan,  Quoratean,  Salinan,  Saiishan,  Sastean,  Sliahaptian,  Shoshonean, 
Siouan,  SkittaKetan,  TakilmMi,  Tanoan,  Timuquanan,  Tonikan,  Tonkawan,  Uchean, 
W'aiilatpuan,  VVakashan,  Washoan,  Wdtspekan,  Wishoskan,  Yakonan,  Yanan.  Yu- 
kian,  Vuman,  Zunian. 

To  appreciate  this  gnat  linguistic  diversity,  due  larqfely  to  the  isolation  of  small 
communities  in  the  savage  condition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe  is  held  by  a  single  great  stock,  the  Aryan,  which  extends  also 
across  A-ia.  througii  America  and  Persia,  into  India.  Of  the  native  American  stucks 
the  Algontiuian  was  greatest  in  territorial  extent  and  most  important  ni  Iiistr.ry. 
Holding  nearly  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  the  Ohio  valley,  the  lake  ret;ion  and  tin  in- 
terior of  Canada,  the  Algonquian  tribes  were  the  first  to  greet  tlie  French,  English 
and  Dutch  pioneers  and  were  first  called  upon  to  oi»pose  the  shock  of  civilized  in- 
vasion. While  the  linguistic  material  from  the  majority  of  .blocks  named  is  very 
scanty,  that  of  a  few  is  voluminous  and  important,  chief  among  these  being  the 
Algonquian,  Iroquoian,  Muskhogean  and  Siouan.  Several  small  newqiapers  are 
regnlarly  published  in  native  languages  in  alphabets  devised  for  the  purpose,  only 
one  of  which,  however,  the  Cherokee,  is  of  Indian  invention. 

— Contrary  to  connnon  opinion,  the  majority  of  the  tribes  depended  chiefly 
upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  Hunting  was  usually  a  secondary  occupation, 
excepting  on  the  plains,  where  the  equestrian  tribes  lived  almost  exclusively  upon 
buflfalu  meat.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  region  had  any  considerable  popula- 
tion before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  in  the  M.vcteenth  century.  Several  of  the 
plains'  tribes  have  always  been  noted  for  their  agriculture,  as  the  Pawnees.  Rees  and 
Wichitas,  while  others  have  traditions  of  a  time  when  they  lived  farther  east  and 
planted  com.  The  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  cultivated  com,  beans,  pumpkins, 
tobacco  and  simflowcrs.  and  understood  the  prmcipic  of  manuring.  In  the  northern 
regions  they  gathered  wild  rice  and  cranberries,  and  have  taught  tnc  whites  how  to 
extract  sugar  from  the  maple.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  they  made  great  use  of  clams 
aod  oysters,  and  set  up  lish  weirs  at  the  mouths  oi  the  U^ew^  streams.  The  tribes 
of  Ae  Cotumhia  region  were  fish,  root  and  berry-eaters.  Those  of  California  and 
the  interior  Ua^in  subsisted  chiefly  upon  acorti>  and  pinons  supplemented  by  jack- 
rabbits  and  other  small  game.  The  Pueblos  of  the  southwest  were  entirely  agricul- 
tural and  raised  grrat  quantities  of  corn  and  beans,  keeping  always  on  hand  sufficient 
for  a  yearns  necessities.  The  Hopi  have  fifteen  distinct  ^rarieties  of  native  com,  and 
their  women  know  at  least  fifty  ways  of  preparing  it.  All  the  tribes  made  use  of  the 
larRer  game  when  it  could  be  had,  but  as  a  rule  the  biifTalo  hunters  refused  to  eat 
fish  or  birds.  Cannibal  practices  existed  in  connection  with  warlike  or  religious 
rites,  but  cannibalism  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  was  unknown,  excepting  per- 
haps within  a  limited  area  along  the  western  Gulf  coast.  Some  of  the  southwestern 
tribes  prepared  a  mild  intoxicant  from  corn,  and  those  of  Texas  were  given  to  the 
UK-  of  nn  exhilarating  cactus. 

//oMj«.— Between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Arctic  coast  there  were  found  about 
thirty  well-defined  aboriginal  house  types,  each  corresponding  measurably  to  a  dis- 
tinctive environment  and  habit  of  life.  The  Eskimo  house  was  a  square-built  stntc- 
ture  of  stone,  planks  or  even  blocks  of  snow,  usually  partlv  undergroimd  and  en- 
tered by  a  covered  passageway.  The  typical  structure  of  tne  eastern  tribes  of  the 
timber  region,  from  Labrador  to  Carolina,  was  the  wigwam,  a  round-topped  structure 
of  poles,  covered  with  bark  or  mats  woven  from  rushes,  and  built  to  accommodate 
one  or  more  families.  The  Iroquois  "long-hon'jc"  was  an  improvement  upon  this 
type,  having  a  shed  roof,  and  being  sometimes  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  par- 
titioned rooms  for  more  than  twenty  families.  In  the  Gulf  States  the  houses  were 
usually  more  substantial  stmctures  of  logs,  partially  covered  with  earth,  and  ar- 
f»nged,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  around  a  central  plaza.  The  more  . 
nnportant  or  exposed  towns  were  protecteil  by  stockades,  and  the  town-house  or 
council  building  was  frequently  elevated  upon  an  artificial  mound.  There  were  also 
Rr.-inaries.  "temples"  and  sweat  lodges,  besides  the  temporary  structures  erected  dur- 
jjjg  hunting  trips.  About  the  lakes  the  bark-covered  tent  was  most  commonly  used, 
tnroiighout  the  whole  extent  of  the  plains  the  conical  skin-covered  Hpi  was  found 
Best  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  rovinp  bnffnlo  hunters,  althotiph  ■several  tribes. 
25  the  Mandans  and  Pawnees,  had  permanent  villages  of  strongly-built  log  houses, 
circular  m  shape  and  covered  with  earth.  In  the  south  the  Wichitas  built  a  neat 
grass  house  upon  a  framework  of  poles.  The  predominating  type  of  the  Columbia 
Ij^?''  ^5  of  boards,  put  together  in  rectangular  form  and  elaborately  painted  with 
niythologic  dcMgns,  frequently  also  with  a  carved  and  painted  totem  pole  irerfcH  in 
rront  Some  of  these  houses  were  of  immense  size,  one  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
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havinK  been  30  feet  wide  and  226  feet  in  length  and  accounnodating  a  whole  com- 
fnnitv  under  a  sinirle  roof.  The  wifciup  of  the  Piutes  and  Apaches  was  hardly  more 
u,  aT  r  of  hrn  merely  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  rays  o£  the  sun  but  the 

Navaho  hogan  was  solidly  bu.lt  of  logs  and  earth,  chinked  with  cornstedks,  while 
S^irof  the  stone-built  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  region,  wuh  terraced  stor.es  and 
'^U  uvo  feet  or  more  fn  thickness,  have  endured  for  centuries.  ,  ^^/v^a  d.^-m^^^^ 
typc^  were  found  in  California,  one  of  the  most  pecuUar  bewft  that  of  the  \okuts 
SS^sist  ng  of  a  row  of  wc.Igc-^hapod  rush  houses,  w.th  a  '^f"^'""^*  o7*S5?rlm  tt 
wood  in  front.  Almost  u.>.versally  the  hre-place  was  in  the  center  of  the  room,  the 
•smoke  escaning  at  the  top  through  a  hole  without  a  chimney  ^    t  .u, 

U.rn';;  ;^^u./.Mr..-'n  was  great  divershy  in  regard  to  the  d.sposal  of  d« 
dead  according  to  the  natural  environment  or  the  special  religious  idea  of  the  tnbe. 
ProtobW  the  most  widesprc-ad  n.ethod  was  by  inhumal.on  e.tT.cr  ..n.ned.a  c  or  hnal. 
AmSw  some  tribes  of  the  South  Atlantic  rcg.on  the  dead  were  Pr'^^^^^,^,,?^^  n  um^ 
mks  m  houses  especially  built  for  the  purpose.  Among  the  Hurons  of  Ontario  the 
bod  es  were  exposed  on  scalTold.  until  the  desh  had  rotted. Jten  the  b°nes  wc^ 
gathered  and  deposited  in  a  common  p.t.  The  Choctaws  buned  the  corpse  untritte 
Ses  1  had  decayed  then  dug  up  and  cleaned  the  bones  and  packed  them  carefully  away 
in  he^r  ho^cr  Som^^  tribes  bmied  in  coffins  laid  upon  the  ^urtace  ot  he 

ground,  wlulc  others,  as  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  deposited  the  coipse  on  catTo  d^ 
Ir  in  tries.  The  Piutes  and  tlie  tribes  of  the  lower  Colorado  generally  P"«S«<i  "J* 
maUon.  whUe  some  of  those  on  the  Columb,.-.  laid  the  corpse  m  a  canoe  hidden  away 
S  deforest.  The  custom  of  burying  or  bnrmn,  the  property  of  J^^^^.^  J^.'^^ 

with  the  body  was  practically  universal,  and  the  custom  of  depositing  food  at  tne 
grave  was  also  very  prevalent.    Cere..ionial  wa.l.ng  and  gashing  of  the  bod>  on  ttK 
SS£  of  a  rdative  were  common,  especially  on  the  plains.   There  was  an  almost  unn 
versal  unwUlingness  to  speak  the  name  of  a  dead  person,  and  in  ^'^^^fj^^ 
vlvSi  relatives  changed  their  own  names  and  even  temporarily  dropped  from  their 
language  any  word  suggestive  of  the  dead  name.  A* 
Dress  and  OmamaUatwn.-Thi,  dress  var.od  accord.ng  to  the  rcqmrements  of  the 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  material  at  hand,  but  ...  general  the  "^IJ 
clothing  excepting  in  the  coldest  weather  and  on  ceremonial  occasions.    ^ b^^^^ 
of  the  extrcilc  north  were  warmly  clad  in  garments  of  fur  with  the  ^air  out«de  0  cr 
which  they  sometime.-;  wore  waterproof  protectors  of  seal  intestine,    fhroyiout  tne 
rest  of  the  territory  extending  southward  to  the  Rio  Grande  the  prevailing  costt  me 
was  of  dressed  buctskin  and  consisted  generally  of  G-string.  l^gg^"f  ^"f 'l^r^S 
with  a  shirt  for  ceremonial  ftmcnons  and  a  robe  of  some  heavier  n»tc"a  arav-n 
about  the  shoulders  in  cold  weather.   The  women  wore  short  shirts,  or  tuwcs  wiin 
open  sleevea,  supplemented  on  occasions  by  leggings  and  moccasins.   In  a  iiw» 
Sey  wore  oJily  a  shirt  of  prepared  bark  fiber.    In  the  southwest  robes  woven  from 
strips  of  rabbit  fur.  or  from  a  species  of  native  cotton,  J'/^S 
years  the  woolen  blankets  and  belts  of  the  Navahos  and  Ilopis  have  acJuevcj  a  wiac 
reputation.    In  nearly  all  tribes  the  children  of  both  sexes  went  naked.  ^^.^ 
used  by  men.  women  and  children  on  all  dress  occasions  the  choice  of  color  ana  « 
sign  being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ceremony.  Tattooing  was  cominon.  ana 
was  frequently  used  to  designate  the  tribe  of  the  Individual.  In  some        jii  nau 
was  allowed  to  grov  to  its  full  length,  while  in  others  it  was  C"*  <»;,*"*^ !?i ^STS 
of  patterns  and  decorated  with  feathers  or  other  ornaments.   All  the  tnws  oi  u 
plants  and  the  eastern  timber  .  ountry  wore  the  scalp  lock  a  small  braid  o.  bair 
mg  down  behind  from  the  t<.p  of  the  head.    With  the  MokiS  i  »C  ^/yleof 
indicated  whether  or  not  a  woman  was  married,  and  probably  in  all  tribes  cumis 
off  of  the  hair  was  a  sign  of  mourning.    Labrets  were  used  along  the  ^'^^'^^",7^ 
The  eastern  Indians  and  those  of  the  plains  bored  the  ears    r  pen  lants.  ^ct™ 
even  cut  around  the  cartilage  until  the  lobe  hung  down  almost  to  the  >'  J'-'^f"^ 
Beads,  bangles,  wristlets,  rattles  and  perfume  pouches  were  worn,  *"*."^J}f'7cere. 
some  small  protecting  amulet.    Among  special  costumes  for  dances  and  Oiner  w 
monials  mav  be  noted  the  magnificent  eagle-feather  war-bonnets  9Vbe  plains 
riors  and  the  elaborate  masks  and  head-dresses  of  the  Pueblos,    i  he  Nayanos  no 
wear  fine  belts,  necklaces  and  other  silver  ornaments  of  their  own  '"f""*?""'"';"  . 

/M</i(.v/;  H  ,c.-The  native  arts,  while  few  and  simple,  were  perfectly  adapted  to 
necessities  of  the  tribes,  and  the  handiwork  was  often  wonderfully  beautitui  i 
ecution.  Before  the  cominc  of  the  whites  their  tools  were  of  stone,  bone  or  snnu 
only  metal  in  n-c  north  of  Mexico  being  copper,  which  was  found  native  aDoui 
Superior  and  was  l)raten  and  stamped  into  various  objects  of  USe  or  ■ 
Since  their  ncquaintniu  i  with  the  whites  the  Navahos  of  New  Mexico        .fl  .Qj^j 
have  developed  considerable  proficiency  in  silver  working,  melting  down  ^'^^'"  -^0^5 
for  this  purpose.  Mica  was  extensively  quarried  by  the  Carolina  tnbcs  tor  n 
and  other  ornamental  purposes.   Every  suitable  rock  was  used  in  the  of 
arrowheads,  knives,  scrapers,  hammers  and  pipes.    There  was  a  regular  sysic 
inter-tribal  trade  and  mica  plates  from  Ctroluia,  shell  ornaments  from  the  coasi 
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gion,  objects  wrought  from  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  and  pipes  carved  from  the 
red  catlinite  of  Minnesota,  have  been  found,  in  actual  use,  or  deposited  in  mounds. 

thousands  of  miles  from  their  place  of  origin.  Their  weapons  were  the  knife,  hatchet, 
club,  bow  and  lance,  with  the  shield  and  .sometimes  a  sort  of  breastplate  for  defense. 
Tools  and  weapons  of  iron  qiiukly  siiporscdcd  the  stone  iinpleineiits  after  the  arrival 
of  while  men,  and  the  introduction  of  iiorses  and  fire-arms  changed  the  whole  cliar- 
acter  of  Indian  warfare. 

Their  house-building  and  agriculture  have  been  already  noted.  Their  canr>cs  wore 
of  wood,  bark  or  skin,  and  often  beautifully  carved  and  painted,  those  of  the  Colum- 
bia region  and  Alaskan  coast  bcuig  espeei.illy  remarkable  for  size  and  workmanship. 
The  agricultural  tribes  had  mortarsi  of  ^umc  or  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
PueMos  and  others  of  the  southwest,  who  ground  their  com  upon  metates  into  meal 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness  .^mong  the  Pueblos  and  in  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the 
eastern  United  States  the  wntm  n  were  expert  potters,  understanding  the  art  of  mix- 
ing and  tempering  the  clay,  and  building  up  the  vessel  by  the  coil  process,  without 
the  use  of  a  wheel  According  to  the  method  of  the  tribe  the  exterior  of  the  vessel 
was  smooth  and  polished,  stamped  with  wooden  stamps  or  texile  fabrics  pressed  into 
the  soft  clay,  or  painted  with  designs  in  various  colors.  Pipes  and  figurines  were 
also  made  of  clay,  as  well  as  of  stone,  and  masks  and  dolls  were  carved  from  wood. 
The  Ala.skan  coast  tribes  were  especially  expert  slate  carvers,  while  the  Eslcimo 
worked  in  bone  and  walrus  ivory.  The  art  of  basket-making  was  developed  over 
wide  areas,  cane  and  wood  splints  being  used  in  the  east,  while  maguey  fiber  and 
rass  were  more  common  in  the  west.  The  California  basket  work  is  probably  the 
nest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  women  were  always  skin  dressers,  and 
in  several  eastern  tribes  they  wove  beautiful  mats  from  rushes  or  other  materials, 
while  the  Pueblos  had  devised  a  loom  upon  which  they  produced  fabrics  of  native 
cotton.  Since  the  Introduction  of  sheep  by  the  early  Spanish  missionaries  the  Nava- 
hos  have  learned  the  art  and  developed  it  into  their  principal  industry.  Both  vegeta- 
ble and  mineral  dyes  were  in  use,  and  the  action  of  mordants  was  well  understood. 
The  dog  is  the  only  animal  certainly  known  to  have  laon  domesticated  before  the 
introduction  of  the  horse,  with  the  exception  of  eagle:*  and  other  birds  caged  for  their 
feathers  among  the  Pueblos. 

Aptuscmi'iits. — War.  hunting  and  home  duties  occupied  hut  a  stnall  share  of  ihc 
Indian's  time,  and  his  abundant  leisure  wa^-  spent  in  a  constant  rotmd  of  dancing, 
feasting  and  gaming.  The  danoe  was  usually  ceremonial  and  religious  in  its  chief 
purpose,  and  feasting  was  an  accompaniment  of  every  important  function.  The  prin- 
cipal musical  instruments  were  the  drum,  rattle  and  eagle-bone  whistle.  The  seden- 
tary tribes  had  a  dance  calendar,  regidaied  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  but  with 
the  roving  tribes  of  the  plains  almost  the  only  dance  liavtng  a  fixed  period  was  the 
Sun  Dance,  celebrated  wlien  the  cottonwoods  bloomed  in  June.  There  was  a  variety 
of  games,  some  of  which  were  known  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  The  favorite 
athletic  game  from  Hudson  1  ly  to  the  Gnli'  was  the  ball-play,  which,  under  the  name 
of  la  rrossc  or  rar,:(,-(tc,  w.i3  adopted  by  the  French  colonists.  Another  was  that 
known  as  cliCtitki  among  the  Creeks.  It  was  played  with  a  wheel  and  a  stick  curved 
at  one  end,  the  object  being  to  roll  the  wheel  and  slide  the  stick  after  it  in  such  a  way 
that  when  both  ^11  to  t!ie  gr.iund.  the  wheel  would  rest  witliin  the  curve  of  the  ■^tick. 
pice  games  were  very  common.  ;  nd  the  favorite  amusement  aroumi  the  tipi  fire  dur- 
ipe  tlic  long  winter  evenings  were  "hunt-the-button"  games,  in  which  the  hands  kept 
time  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  lotxf;.  Foot  races,  often  ceremonial  in  character,  were 
conunon,  especially  among  the  sedentary  Indians,  while  horse-raciiig  is  still  a  leading 
pastime  upon  the  plains.  Betting  was  a  feature  of  every  contest,  ana  the  Indian  would 
wager  lii>  dearest  possession  upon  the  result 

In  addition  to  "hunt-the-bitttoti**  and  some  others  common  to  both  sex*'-,  the 
women  had  also  their  own  special  games,  among  which  were  shinny,  football,  certain 
A?  garne.  In  football  the  ball  was  kicked  with  the  toe  and  knee, 

theobicct  being  to  keep  it  in  the  air  as  1  ng  as  possible.    The  awl  game  was  played 
With  marked  sticks,  by  a  number  of  women  sealed  around  a  blanket,  the  tally  being 
n,-ij ^"       stwcK  in  at  various  points  along  the  margin. 

Unldren's  games  were  largely  an  imitation  of  the  more  serious  work  of  their 
tWers.  Boys  spun  tops,  ran  races  and  made  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  to  shoot 
grasshoppers  and  small  game.  Girls  helped  their  nu>thcrs  with  the  work  and  learned 
to  sew.  weave  and  do  headwork  under  their  instruction,  or  played  "house"  with 
•nminturo  tipis  and  buckskin  dolls. 

V^^^l^^wn. — Most  of  the  native  governments  were  based  upon  the  clan  system, 
Uder  whtdl  the  members  of  a  tribe  were  groi;ped  into  a  number  of  clans  or  gentes, 
persons  of  the  same  clan  being  considered  a*^  relations,  in  effect  constituting  one 
1  T''^'  "^^^  '"^  must  be  of  different  clans,  and  the  children  gen- 
erally belong  to  that  of  the  mother.  Certain  duties  and  privileges  were  hereditary  in 
£«ticular  clans  and  the  clan  chiefs  had  each  theirappointcdplacein  the  tribal  councils 
9stem  was  general  throughout  moat  of  the  United  States  and  northward,  but 
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scenic  to  ha\e  hocn  unkiKuvn  in  sonic  parts  of  the  west.  Tribes  were  sometimes 
bound  together  in  confederacies,  usually  loose  and  temporary  in  character,  but  in 
some  instances  complex  and  enduring  in  structure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
league  of  the  Iroquoi*;.  Government  was  hy  custom  and  precept  rather  than  by  in- 
dividual autlutrity,  and  few  chiefs  had  any  control  outside  of  their  own  villaRC. 
Among  the  Irnquoi>  the  wonun  were  voters  in  all  matters  of  public  concern.  The 
nulitary  organization  was  a  definite  system,  the  warrior  advancing  regularly  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  aooording  to  his  merit  and  ocperience.  There  were 
also  shield  societies,  medicine  societies  and  dance  sodeties,  each  having  its  own 
secrets,  songs  and  regulations. 

Religion. — The  Indians  were  polytheists  and  for  them  every  tree  and  rock,  ettty 
plant  and  animal,  and  every  great  power  of  nature  had  its  ruling  spirit,  to  be  prom* 
tiated  with  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Of  abstract  morality,  except  as  it  concerned  tribal 
custom  or  i)n>peny  riRlit.  there  was  liitli-  idea.  Heaven  or  hell  had  n>i  place  ill 
their  theology,  the  spirit  world  being  simply  a  shadowy  counterpart  of  this.  Despite 
the  popular  opinion,  they  had  no  supreme  "Great  Spirit,"  but  prayed  to  whatever  god 
or  dcmiiu  seemed  most  competent  to  the  necessity.  With  some  tribes  the  Sun  was 
the  pruicipal  deity,  with  others  the  Buffalo  or  Rain  god.  In  every  triiie  tlicre  was  a 
sacred  symbolism  and  figurative  ritual  understood  fully  only  by  the  priests.  Ever)' 
man  had  his  individual  "medicine"  or  protecting  amulet,  and  there  was  frci^uenily 
also  a  tribal  palladium,  around  which  centered  the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence 
of  the  nation.  Besides  the  ordinary  doctors  and  conjurers  there  was  usually  a  regu- 
lar order  of  initiates,  wlio  guarded  the  traditions,  interpreted  the  omens  and  arranged 
the  details  of  all  religious  ceremonials. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Offici.\l  Reports  on.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  mentions  some  in- 
teresting facts  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians.  The  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  service  in  the  fiscal  year  i8')S  amounted  to  $7,431,620  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  endinR  June  30.  1899,  Congress  approjuiated  $7,653,854,  an  excess  of  $222,234 
over  the  previous  yiar.  The  principal  items  of  expencliture  arc  first  the  fulfillment 
of  treaty  stipulations,  second,  the  support  of  schools,  and  third  what  are  classitied 
as  current  and  contingent  expenses. 

The  Commissioner's  report  di^cu'^scs  among  otbcr  topics,  the  progress  of  educs* 
tion  among  the  Indians  duriiij^  the  year,  the  selling  of  liquor  to  Indians,  the  granting 
of  allotments  and  patents,  the  recent  progress  of  irrigation  on  the  various  reserva- 
tions, the  work  of  several  commissions  recently  appointed  to  certain  Indian  tribes 
and  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  Indian  exhihtt  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Iote^ 
national  Exhibition  at  (Imaha. 

Education. — The  growth  of  the  educational  department  in  the  Indian  office  has  b«n 
remarkable.  In  1877  there  were  48  boarding  schools  and  102  day  schools  with  an  at- 
tendance of  3,598  pupils  and  only  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  their  support  Tlte 
following  table  shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  that  date : 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  uniform  and  steady  increase  in  attendance  ha^  ta  ^ 
place.  As  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  students  the  r^rts  of  teachers  s!  w 
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that  only  24  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  con<!irf#H»*«  K.<i 

cent,  were  reported  as  good  or  medium  :i^H  ?  ?  .  worthless,  while  73  per 
sioner's  report  does  OOt  show  th^SS  excdlcnt.    The  Com.nis- 

Indian  aftS^he  has  returned  to  hh  Sc^^^^^^^^^  character  of  the 

cent,  of  the  19.648  Indians  in  a  tendaJ.ce  sherd  J  1^^^  schoo  period  76  per 

character  is  certainly  a  significant  f^t    Of  The        ^^^^^^ge  of  ability  and  moral 
year  1898,  342  were  under  thSusiVc  con^^^^^^^         schools  in  operation  during  the 
were  ^traS  schools  S^d  miS  8chS?s    ThV  I         I^epartment  The  others 
education  among  the  Five  c"  li zed  Tribes  or  I^LI^TTT'  '^^Pki"^' 
Indian  agents  have  had  to  contend  wiU 

among  the  Indians.   The  older  S^^mbe«  of  the  J^^^^  influences  to  education 

dren  to  schools.   This  opposiJi^hJs  led  the  ''"^'"^ 

during  the  year  ending  June  10  1808  hac  7n  ViiSlt^"  ,t/J^^  boarding  sdhools 

rollment  of  6.175.  To  these  sSoolf  which  r^^^^^^  attendance  of  5.347,  and  an  en- 

P^opmtLn  foi         was  iT/l^S"  ^"'^^  *^  ^"'^'^54  in  1898  and  the  ap- 

in  Prcveming^  the  sak  S^hJuT??!  government  officers  had  as  usual  much  difficulty 
condition  of  IffSfrs  was  exZt^Lnill^^  Cal-  thi 

troduccd  into  the  cJ^ntJf  fn       J- J  ^  m'  ^^^^  "<I"0'-  ^ad  been  in- 

fer taking  part  iS  the  tJ^ffi^  I  ''r'''^  quantifies.  Seven  persons  were  arrested 
?^ez  PercVAge,!.cy  tLre^S^iPol^  "^'^'"^  convicted  and   cnt.  need     In  the 

°f  liquor  to  the  Indians  iTd  a  ^'^^^'-''^''T^-^P^  f^'"*^"^  ""^^'S^^  ^^i'h  the  sale 
"tory.  it  was  found  hat  ;  nn.ihi^  ^"""7  Ch.cfeasaw  nations  in  Indian  Ter- 

'fl"or  trade  amone  the  only  person  with  authority  to  suppress  the 

^■''ns<^If  in  sucH  s^tite  «n-it'**l?  ^"  J"^'""  policeman,  who.  when  found  was 
^de  of  the  sale  of  1  Sn^t^^ff  mi^lf  ^^'^  ^al^^-  Complaints  were  also 

press  the  traffic.  Seminoles  and  attempts  wire  made  to  sup- 

.  Alhlm. 


"ic  other  tribes  to  which  S J*  ■     greatest  numlK  P.  namely  1.713.  and  among 

^i'fornia.  thl  ot^^^^^^^  t^e  Sioux,  the  Mission  Indians  of 

c  umabas  of  Nebraska,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the 
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Indo-Chliui  ^ 

Chippcwas  Considerable  difficulty  was  presented  on  account  of  the  opposiuon  of 
some  of  the  uUkr  chiefs  to  the  holding  of  land  in  seveFBlty.  Some  appUcatioas  were 
received  for  home  lands.  A  good  many  of  the  Winnebagoes  o£  Wtscoosin  have  made 
entries  under  the  Homestead  Act  ^    ^    ^  o      i  ■ 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilised  Tribes.— On  October  n,  1897.  this  Commission 
reported  on  tlic  work  required  of  thoin  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  namely  "To  hear 
and  determine  the  application  of  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  CItlKndttp 
in  -mv  of  the  said  "nations."  and  after  said  hearing  tlicy  ^hall  determine  the  n^ht  of 
such  applicant  to  be  admitted  and  enrolled."    By  far  the  greatest  number  ot  the  ap- 
plications were  rejected  by  the  Commission  and  those  admitted  numbered  2,075.  On 
June       1^)8.  the  so-called  Curtis  Act  received  the  approval  of  the  President.  This 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  respecting  Indian  affairs 
that  nas  been  adopted  during  the  past  ten  years.    Its  general  purpose  is  to  transfer 
the  control  of  property  rights  in  the  civilized  nations  from  tribal  authority  to  that  ot 
the  United  States,  in  the  same  way  as  their  political  government  had  been  tramp 
ferred  by  the  act  which  was  to  take  effect  January  i.  i8<)8.    It  is  of  course  a  part  ot 
the  general  plan  to  reorganize  Indian  Territory  and  assimilate  it  politically  and  leg- 
ally to  the  rest  of  the  United  Status.    In  place  of  the  present  exclusive  holding  and 
use  of  l.ui     by  a  few  individuals  under  the  existing  tribal  governmwit,  the  Curtis 
Bill  is  designed  to  substitute  a  new  code  of  United  States  law  for  the  Territory.  In- 
stead of  communal  holdings  it  seeks  to  create  individual  holdings  under  L  nilcd  btatcs 
control.   Considerable  opposition  was  ofiFered  by  the  Indians  to  this  change  and  dele- 
gations were  sent  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  legislation.   1  he  Lur- 
tis  Act  imposed  additional  duties  on  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  rribes. 
For  instance,  they  were  required  to  allot  the  lands  of  the  Five  Tribes;  and  Uie  en- 
rollment of  each  tribe  which  the  Commission  had  been  already  required  to  make 
rendered  by  this  act  conclusive  as  to  the  tribal  membership.    One  section  of  tne 
Curtis  act  provides  that  "No  person  shall  be  enrolled  who  has  not  heretofore  removed 
to  and  in  goful  faith  ^eitlcd  m  the  nation  in  which  he  claims  citizenship.     The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  summarizes  its  work  during  Hie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I Ry8:  ,  ,   ,  i- 

"Since  the  last  report  the  Indian  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory  and  the  Indian  courts 
in  which  they  were  administered  have  given  place  (with  a  few  unimportant  excep- 
tions) to  laws  corresponding  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  affecting  the  same 
subject-matter,  and  have  been  made  applicable  to  all  persons  in  the  Territory,  witnout 
distinction  of  race.    These  laws  are  to  be  administered  in  United  States  coiiris  and 
enforced  through  United  States  officers.    Every  Indian  resident  claiming  to  be  a 
citizen  can  try  his  title  in  these  courts,  and  obtain  a  final  decision,  if  he  desire  it,  m 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  like  any  Other  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Inese 
courts  are  now  open  to  every  Indian  citizen  tO  secure,  as  against  the  tribe  or  anyone 
claiming  under  it.  the  equal  use  with  all  othei  Sttch  citizens  of  the  common  property 
of  the  tribe»  or,  if  he  choose,  he  can  have  his  equal  part  set  off  to  him  bv  partition  tor 
his  own  exclusive  enjoyment   All  laws  hereafter  enacted  in  the  legislative  councii> 
of  these  tribes  are  to  be,  before  taking  effect,  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  l^'""™ 
Stales  for  his  approval  or  disapproval,  and  all  the  monevs  of  these  tribes  are  to  W 
paid  to  and  disbursed  by  United  States  officers.  The  royalties  from  their  coal  mine? 
and  rentals  from  their  grazing  lands  are  no  longer  to  be  paid  to  individuals,  but  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  every  member  of  the  triM. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  during  the  year  for  the  allotment  of  all  the  tribal  lanos 
of  the  Territory  equally  among  all  its  citizens.    And  this  has  been  attained  as  to 
nearly  all  oi  them  upon  term.s  to  which  the  tribes  themselves  have  by  popular  vote 
agreed.    If  the  agrcctnent  with  the  Creeks  be  rat  if:  1.  a  .  is  expected,  this  will  W 
true  of  all  except  the  Chcrokecs,  and  as  to  them  it  has  bee  provided  by  statute.  « 
has  been  also  provided  by  these  agreement-  .m  l  tliix  stat  te  thr.  the  white  residents 
in  the  towns  in  the  Territory,  now  numberintc  many  thousands,  unable  heretofore  to 
obtain  title  to  the  land  upon  which  they  have  btiilt  their  homes  and  expensi\^  business 
houses  in  nourishing  t(  wns.  can  now  purchase,  at  a  fair  appraisal,  the  land  upon 
which  they  have  built  and  uu  which  they  have  expended  large  sums  in  expensive  biisi- 
ncss  outlays.    In  short,  whatever  rights,  civil  or  political,  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizen 
resident  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  the  same  rights  are  now  se- 
cured to  the  citizen  Indian,  and  largely  to  the  white  resident  also,  in  the  Indian  ler^ 
ritory,"    See  also  IxniAX  Territory  and  Pillager  OUTBKPAK  • 

INDO-CHINA  is  the  collective  name  of  the  French  dependencies  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  namely.  Anam,  Cambodia,  Cbchm-China,  and  Tonquin  (qq 
There  is  a  Superior  Council  for  Indo-China  which  decides  upon  the  budget  of  Cocnin- 
China  and  gives  advice  in  respect  to  the  budgets  of  Anam.  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin. 
The  Governor-General  (M.  Doumer  in  1898)  has  his  residence  at  the  city  of  Hanoi. 
The  United  States  Consular  Report  published  in  October.  1898,  gives.thc  fa^^'f' 
Uftteu  Prance  and  lado-CUaa  as  |8,aoo.ooo,  of  which  $3,400,000  wtre  .imports  into 
France  and  $4,800^000  were  exports  from  France.  The  principal  unporU  mto 
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France  were  rice,  pepper,  raw  hides,  exotic  resins,  cocoa  or  copra  almond-;,  volatile 
oil  or  essences,  and  alljunicn.  ihc  most  important  by  far  being  rice,  which  was  val- 
ued at  $2,409,847.  The  exports  from  i  r.incc  included  tissues,  passementerie,  and 
cotton  ribbons,  which  were  the  principal  items,  and  wine,  tools,  and  other  metal 
nuuiofactures,  woolen  goods,  toys,  fans,  and  other  manufactured  articles.  Acoording 
to  a  convention  with  China  signed  nii  June  25,  1895,  which  settled  the  boundary 
question  between  French,  Indo-China.  and  the  Chinese  territory,  France  acquired  the 
right  to  extend  the  Anamite  railway  into  China,  thus  securing  access  to  the  latter 
country  by  way  of  Tonquin  and  Yunnan.  (Sec  China.)  This  seeming  infringement 
on  British  rights,  since  the  Shan  States  were  un<kr  British  admintstration,  led  to  a 
■ji  furtlier  agrt.cnicnt  between  England  and  France  in  iSgti  by  which  the  Mdcong  river 

^        separated  the  possessions  of  the  two  nations.    See  Siam. 

a,  IHDY,  ViwcEHT  d',  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  in  1851.   He  is  a  pupil  of  Cisar 

i:  Franck  and  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.    His  works  reflect  the  Wagnerian  influence 

a  and  are  constantly  gaining  in  popularity  on  both  continents.    They  include  the  il  al- 

y  letulein  Symphony ;  Overture  to  Antony  and  Cleo[>atra;  La  Forct  Enchantec,  ballads 
it  from  Uhland;  La  Chevancliie  du  Cia,  score  for  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra; 
•^s  Songe  Hetirie.  orchestral  legend;  chamber  music;  waltzes;  and  an  opera  entitled 
■c.         Ffn'oai    Sec  Music. 

2  INFUSORIAL  FIGMENTS.    F.  Kutscher  has  isolated  from  Euglata  sanguinca^ 

one  of  the  flagellate  infusoria,  common  in  some  drinking  waters,  a  deep  brown-red 

'r  pigment,  which  is  solnhlc  in  alcohol  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
r  in  the  form  of  octahedral  crystals;  they  mtlt  at  105',  and  are  colored  blue  by  50  per 

cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and  green  by  50  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  An  ethereal  solution  gives 
one  absorption  band  in  the  green  re^on  of  the  spectrum.  Tliis  pigment  is  not  the 
same  as  the  purple  pigment  deriired  from  many  bacteria  which  gives  three  absorption 
bands. 

INSTITITT  D£  F&ANCE  is  composed  of  five  academics— Academic  Fran^aise, 
Atad^mte  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  Academic  des  Beaux-arts,  Academic  des 
Sciences,  and  .Academic  des  Sciences  Mnr.ik"-  et  Politiqncs  (qq.  v.). 

INSTITUTE  OF  ABCHITECTS,  AMERICAN,  foimded  in  1857.  has  25  chapters, 
|Si  fdlows,  and  55  honorary  members.  President.  Henry  Van  Brunt,  St.  Louis; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  CI- rm  Brown.  Washington.  D.  C. 

INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENOINEEBS,  AMERICAN,  has  its  executive 
library  and  reading-room  at  offices.  26  Cortland  street.  New  York.  Arthur  E.  Ken- 
nelly,  President ;  Rali)h  W.  Pope,  Secretary.  Membership,  I,l0a  It  holds  meetings, 
and  prints  its  transactions  monthly,  at  12  West  31st  street. 

IV8TITVTB  07  HOMEOPATHY,  AITKRIOAN,  organized  1844.  Delegates 
are  af^inted  from  permanently  organized  State  societies,  from  coimtry  and  district 
societies  that  arc  recognized  by  their  respective  State  societies,  from  established  hos- 
pitals, asylum-  for  the  insane,  dispensaries  and  medical  journals,  and  from  each  medi- 
cal college  associated  with  the  In.stitutc,  Next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  At- 
lantic City.  N.  J.,  in  June  1899.  President.  B.  F.  Bailey,  M.  D. ;  SecreUry,  E  H. 
Porter,  M,  D.,  iSi  W.  7:,rd  --Ireet,  New  York  City 

INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  ENGINEERS,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  1871,  has 
now  2.G00  members.  President.  Charles  Kirchoff,  New  York;  Secretaiy,  R.  W.  Ray- 
mond, 13  Hurling  Slip.  New  York. 

INTERFERENCE.    See  Physics  (paragraph  Interferential  Spectrometer). 

IJiY.Mim'l'TjmB  ni^TBATIOH.  See  Sewagi  PmtncAnoN. 

INTEBVATIOVAL  BBOTHSRHOOD  LBAOT7B.  See  Universal  BiiOTRn- 

HOOD. 

IHTSBlTATIOirAL  OOVaBESS  OF  ZOOLOGISTS.   See  Zoologtcal  SooEnBS. 

INTEBNATIONAL  DATE-LINE.  The  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
the  United  States  has  brought  the  subject  of  the  International  Date-Line  into  etpcdu 
Promnience.  so  that  it  has  received  much  attention  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  therefore  thought  it  of  interest  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  this  line 
•ad  its  uses.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  desirable  to  remind  the  reader 
01  the  cause  that  brings  about  differences  of  local  time  in  different  places  on  the 
since  this  question  of  time  differences  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
9>b)ect  of  the  date-line.  J. very  traveller  knows  that  if  his  watch  is  right  when  he 
•starts  om  on  a  journey.  an<l  even  though  it  runs  quite  correctly,  it  will  need  to  be 


vun  certam  small  irregularities  in  the  sun's  apparent  motion,  a  clock  correctly  set 
n  Meal  time  in  any  plaice  will  indicate  noon  at  the  Instant  when  the  ran  is  on  the 
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meridian.  That  is  to  say,  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  gradually  climbs 
up  in  the  sky,  and  is  at  its  highest  (or  meridian)  altitude  at  noon.  Let  us  now 
consider  two  neighboring  places  on  the  earth,  quite  close  together,  and  one  of  than 
just  cast  of  the  other.  Then  it  is  evident  that  as  the  sun  travels  from  east  to  west, 
when  it  is  at  its  greatest  idtitude  directly  over  the  western  place,  it  will  already  have 
passed  over  the  eastern  one.  In  other  words,  when  it  is  noon  in  the  western  place 
it  IS  alre  ady  after  noon  in  the  eastern  One.  We  have,  therefore,  this  siinple  r^e;  if  we 
consider  two  places  separated  in  an  ca^t-and-west  direction,  there  wiU  be  a  dif- 
ference of  time,  and  the  eastern  place  will  have  the  later  time.  .   ,  , 

The  amount  of  this  time  difference  can  be  computed  quite  readily,  smce  it  depends  ,\ 
upon  the  distance  in  an  cast-and-west  direction  between  the  two  places.  But  this 
will  correspond  to  the  difference  in  longitude.  It  will  be  remembered  that  longi- 
tudes are  measured  by  imagining  a  scries  of  great  circles,  called  longitude  meri- 
dians, drawn  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  passing  directly  from  the  north  pole  to 
the  south  pole.  If  we  w^sh  to  know  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places, 
we  nnisi  imagine  two  such  circles  drawn  through  those  places,  and  then  the  longi- 
tude difference  will  be  simply  the  angle  at  the  north  pole  between  the  two  circles. 
It  is  usual  to  select  some  one  place  on  the  earth  as  the  origin  or  standaiii  tor  the 
measurement  of  longitudes.  We  then  define  as  the  longitude  of  any  other  place  the 
difference  of  longitude  as  just  explained  between  the  origin  or  Standard  place  and 
the  place  in  question.  Bv  the  connnon  consent  of  most  civilized  nations,  Grccnwidi, 
Ennand,  is  adopted  as  the  origin  of  longitudes.  It  is  shown  in  works  on  geography 
andastronomy  that  we  can  compute  the  time  difference  of  any  two  places,  as  soot 
as  we  know  their  longitude  difTercnce.  The  rule  for  doing  so  is  quite  simple.  l«- 
vide  the  difference  of  longitude  in  degrees  by  the  nunil)cr  15,  and  the  quotient  wiU 
be  the  time  difference  in  hours  and  fractions  of  an  hour. 

Having  thus  explained  the  cause  of  time  diflferences,  we  must  now  give  a  bnct  ac- 
count of  what  is  known  as  standard  time.    A  great  deal  of  confusion  and  incon- 
venience has  been  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  times  of  various  places 
differ  by  odd  or  fractional  amounts.    Thus  the  difference  between  New  \ork  and 
Chicago  is  54m.    33.1s. ;  and  so  with  most  other  places.   This  results  m  making 
it  necessary  to  make  calculations  with  intricate  and  inconvenient  numbers, 
ordinary  business  purposes.    Especially  puzzling  has  been  the  matter  oi  rauroao  | 
time.    For  the  various  railroad  companies  usually  decided  to  use  over  entire  sections 
of  their  territory  the  local  times  of  the  principal  cities  through  which  they  passe-i. 
Thus  it  happened  that  some  small  town,  where  two  or  more  great  railroads  met, 
might  have  two  or  more  different  railroad  times.    The  resulting  confusiwi  •» 
cases  finall"  became  quite  intolerable.    At  last  it  occurred  to  someone  that  rt  was 
by  no  means  necessary  anywhere  to  use  the  true  local  time.    It  would  be  suthciem 
for  all  business  purposes  to  employ  time  approximateljr  equal  to  the  true  local  tnne. 
This  principle  once  recognized,  it  became  easy  to  arriw  at  an  admirable 
practicable  system.    It  was  decided  to  use  a  standard  time  ba-cd  on  tne  longiwae 
of  Greenwich  and  to  employ  eve^where  the  local  times  belonging  to  the  meridians 
whose  longitudes  are  15*%  30',  45',  etc.,  from  Greenwich,  and  whose  times  tiieretorL 
diflfer  from  Greenwich  by  exactly  one  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours,  etc  ^)^'y 
place  then  simply  uses  the  local  time  of  that  one  of  these  meridians  to  wiucn  it  « 
nearest,  and  time  differences  are  always  reduced  to  an  even  number  of  hours, 
system  has  now  been  extended  so  as  to  include  very  nearly  all  civilized  c*^""^*^'^^. 

We  come  now  to  the  explanation  of  the  International  Date-Line.  It  is  cAitieni 
that  since  the  earth  is  rouncf,  the  longitude  of  any  place  can  be  counted  "O*"  Y'"*j?q 
wich  either  eastward  or  westward.    Thus  the  meridian      west  of  Greenwicn  "  ""^ 
359'  cast.    No  confusion  results  from  this  so  long  as  we  do  not  go  too  lar  trom 
Greenwich.    But  when  we  consider  places  quite  on  the  other  side  of  ^"^J^^  Ij:^ 
may  happen  that  their  longitudes  will  not  be  much  larger  one  way  than  the  ouic. 
An  arbitrary  line  has  therefore  been  drawn  on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  hy  wo^ 
mon  consent  places  on  one  side  of  this  line  count  their  longitudes  one  way  iroro 
Greenwich,  and  places  on  the  other  side  count  it  the  other  way.   The  accompan 
ing  chart  shows  this  line  very  clearly,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  discover  ai 
plancc  whether  any  given  place  is  in  west  or  east  longitude.    The  most  P.^^"  !f  "^i 
interesting  thing  about  this  date-line  is  that  the  date  changes  in  crossing  it.   A  piaw 
just  east  of  the  line  is  about  180°  west  of  Greenwich,  and  its  time  is  therefore  anom 
twelve  hours  earlier  than  Greenwich.  But  a  place  just  west  of  the  bne     '  . 
180°  cast  of  Greenwich,  and  its  time  therefore  twelve  hours  later  than 
Thus  by  conventional  agreement  these  two  places  differ  about  24  ho}""^      ' ^ 
though  they  may  be  very  near  each  other  on  the  earth.    And  a  time  difference  01  ^ 
hours  involves  of  course  a  difference  in  the  date  and  the  day  of  the  week,   a  go^ 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Samoa.  Sunday  in  the  latter  corrc 

spnnding  to  ^To^day  in  the  former.    Vessels  crossing  the  line  are  obliged  to  an>y 

a  day  or  count  one  twice,  according  as  they  are  going  west  or  east.   But  as  the  new 
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sides  of  navigation  are  approximaie,  the  usual  custom  on  shipboard  is  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  conventional  line,  but  to  change  the  date  when  crossing  the  i8o* 

meridian  of  longitude. 

An  application  of  ilie  above  principles  to  the  Philippine  islands  gives  the  follow- 
ing results.  The  longitude  of  xManila  is  121"  cast  of  Greenwich,  and  therefore  the 
load  time  there  is  8h.  4m.  later  than  at  Greenwich.  But  the  standard  time  at  New 
York  is  5I1.  earlier  than  at  Greenwich,  so  that  Manila  local  time  r3h.  4ni.  later 
than  New  York  standard  time.  The  standard  time  at  San  Francisco  being  3h. 
earlier  than  at  Xcw  York,  Manila  is  i()h.  4nj.  later  than  San  Francisco.  Thus  Sat- 
urday noon  at  San  Francisco  corresponds  to  about  4  A.  M.  Sunday  morning  at 
Manila. 

INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  PBB8S  CLUBS,  organized  in  l8()I,  has  3fiO0 
members,    i't-i^ident,  P.  C.  Hnylt-:   Secretary,  C.  Frank  Reed,  Boston  Press  Qttb. 

INTERNATIONAL  SEA  FISHERIES  CONGRESS.    See  Fisheries. 

INIEBNAIIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCULPTUBE,  ETC.  See  Sculpture  (para- 
graph Exhibitions). 

IOWA.  A  western  State  of  the  United  States  with  an  area  of  56,035  square  miles. 
Gtpital,  Dos  Moines. 

ilinerali niy  -^lowa  continues  to  hold  first  place  as  a  coal  producer  among  the 

.States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1897  had  the  largest  output  in  its  history  ex- 
cepting in  1888,  the  production  being  4.011,865  short  tons,  spot  value  $5,219,503 — an 
increase  in  output  in  a  year  of  657,837  short  tons.  The  clay  industry  was  second  in 
value,  $1,821,247,  principalljr  i°  ^be  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  j54.99O.850  bushels,  value  $58,649,966;  wheat,  22,- 
189,624,  $11,538,604;  oats,  123,428,126,  $29,622,750;  barley.  9.133,020,  $3,105,227;  rye, 
1,177.126,  $470,850;  buckwheat,  212,720,  $102,106;  potatoes,  16,369,300,  $4,910,808; 
and  hay,  7.908,159  tons,  $32,028,044 — total  value,  $140,428,355.  The  State  ranked  first 
in  the  production  of  corn,  oats,  and  hay ;  second  in  potatoes ;  and  third  in  barley. 
Livestock  comprised,  horses,  981,352;  initli's  31.547:  milch  cows,  1,250,775:  other 
cattle.  2.163.584;  sheep,  613,343;  and  swine,  3,408,281 — ^total  head,  8,448,882.  The 
State  ranked  first  in  the  number  of  swine,  second  in  both  milch  cows  and  other  cat- 
tle, and  third  in  liorscs. 

Commerce. — During  tiie  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30.  1898,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  ports  of  Council  Bluffs,  Des  ^i()inos,  Dubuque,  and  Sioux  City,  aggre" 
gated  in  value  $55,378— a  decrease  of  $34,843  in  a  year ;  exports,  nothing. 

Transportation. — In  the  State  Railroad  Coriimissioners  reported  the  total 
length  of  railroads  in  the  State  at  8.495  miles:  valuation.  $44,404.431 ;  earnings  of  all 
roads  under  State  charter.  $41,841,292.  The  cfjualized  assessed  valuation  in  1898 
was  $44,606,000.  the  highest  since  1894. 

Batiks.~Qn  October  31,  1898.  there  were  169  national  banks  in  operation  and  75 
in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $13,110,000;  circulation,  $4,904,751; 
deposits.  $38,829,462;  reserve.  $12,011,585.  There  were  also  20^  State  banks  with 
capital  $9,260,700;  deposits,  $22,701,397;  resources,  $34,040,385;  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits,  $1,965,353;  124  private  banks,  with  capital.  $3,728,141;  deposits.  $7,- 
603.263:  resources,  $17,548,327;  and  172  stock  savings  banks,  with  capital,  $7,186,- 
300;  deposits.  $36,635,063;  resources.  $45,657,260.  The  exchanges  at  the  United 
States  clearing  houses  at  Dcs  Moines  and  Sioux  City  in  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1898.  aggregated  $101,167,902,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $23,687,706. 

Education.— At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1896-7  there  were  727.'»*)4  persons  of 
school  age,  of  whom  546,836  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  347.620  were 
in  daily  attendance.  There  were  13.744  school-houses ;  28,032  teachers;  public  school 
property  valued  at  $16,355,842.  and  expenditures  $7,890,430,  including  $5,264,354  for 
teachers"  salaries.  The  public  high  schools  numbered  325,  with  1.006  teachers  and 
24.626 pupils;  private  secondary  schools  4S,  with  188  teachers  and  2,91 1  pupils :  public 
jjornial  schools 6.  with  53  teachers  and  1.751  students;  private  normal  schools  18.  with 
80 teachers  and  2.62^)  students;  and  colleges  and  universities  23.  with  336  professors 
and  in^ructors.  5.085  students,  and  $3<>o.5<>)  income.  Professional  schools  rdtii- 
prisc<l  one  of  technology,  4  of  theology,  2  of  law.  and  6  of  medicine.  The  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal 
Sovernment  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1808.  In  the  last  year  there  were  1,053 
periodicals,  of  which  67  wore  <lailies.  863  weeklies,  and  71  monthlies. 
^  Finance.^ —In  1898  tlio  rquali/eil  assessed  valuations  wen-:  Rcil  estate.  $411.- 
723,421;  personal  property,  $88,084,509;  railroad  property,  $44,606,000— total.  $S44f- 
247.782,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  about  $10,000,000.  On  December  31.  1898.  the  total 
J^-Tants  outstanding  amounted  to  $400,012.71;  cash  on  hand.  $181,798.48;  net 
2™"*'  $218,214.23 ;  war  expenses  paid,  included  in  the  above,  to  be  refunded  to  the 
<>tate,  $139*703.74;  net  deficit  after  deducting  war  expenses,  l7S.5to>49' 
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Population. — As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30,  189)$, 
was  aboat  2,190,000.  Local  estimates  gave  Council  BluHs.  25.000;  Davenport,  SSiOOo; 
Des  Moines,  75tOOO;  Dubuque,  45,000;  and  Sioux  City,  33,^ 

Legal  Decistons.— Three  important  legal  decisions  were  rendered  in  iftjS.  The 

Unititl  Slates  Sii]ircine  Court  decided  that  the  State  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  (i 
liquors  in  the  State  and  making  it  a  crime  to  transport  them,  was  unconstitutional 
as  interfering  with  interstate  commerce.   The  District  Court  at  Council  Bla0s  d^ 
cidcd  that  the  Slate  law  taxing  collateral  inheritance  was  unconstitutional  on  the 

?;rounds  that  it  took  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  therein  violated  the 
ourtcenth  amcndnient  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  also  because  it  contained 
no  provision  for  annuities.  The  law  had  been  in  effect  less  than  four  months.  The 
District  Court  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  declared  illegiU  all  marriages  of  persons,  who  after 
ohtaining  divorces  in  Nebraska,  crossed  over  into  Iowa  and  there  were  married  to 
more  agreeable  mates  before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  provided  by  llic  Ne- 
braska Statutes. 

Legislation. — Governor  Leslie  M.  Shaw  was  inaugurated  on  January  13.  In  bis 
inaugural  address  he  congratulated  the  State  on  having  learned  the  necessity  of  a  sin- 
gle stamlard  and  the  vui>rciiK  n.  cl  — ity  of  making  tluit  gold.  The  most  interesting 
laws  of  1898  are  those  concerning  nursery  stock.  An  act  was  passed  to  prohibit  the 
bringing  into  the  State  of  any  nursery  stock  infested  with  the  "San  Jose  scale,"  pro-  j 
viding  penalties  for  violating  the  law.  and  to  prevent  the  "scale"  from  spreading 
within  the  State.  The  State  Entomologist  must  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
when  he  and  his  assistants  have  reasonable  grounds  of  belief  that  the  "scale*  ex- 
ists, they  are  empowered  to  examine  any  nursery,  fruit  farm,  or  other  place  where 
trees  or  plants  are  grown,  and  if  found  free  from  scale,  issue  a  certificate  to  thst 
effect.  It  i.-.  unlawful  to  sell  or  have  for  transportation  any  nursen,-  stock  otit'ide 
the  county  where  siieh  nursery  stock  is  grown  unless  accompanied  by  this  certifi- 
cate. When  requested,  or  on  reasonable  grotmds  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
"scale,"  the  State  Fntomologivt  may.  by  himself,  or  by  assistants,  enter  upon  SuA 
premises  and  establish  iinarantine  repulations;  and  if,  in  his  judgment  the  "scale'^ 
may  lie  eradicated  by  treatment  he  may  order  such  treatment.  If  the  trees  cannot !« 
treated  he  may  order  them  to  be  burned  and  is  empowered  to  enforce  such  order  a: 
the  owner's  expense  if  not  destroyed  by  said  owner  In  sixty  days.  It  is  unlawfnl 
for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  bring  into  the  State  any  trees,  plants,  viK, 
CHtting,  or  hnds,  commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  unlcs.s  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  inspection  by^  the  State  Entomologist  of  the  State  from  which  the  •shipment 
was  made,  showing  inspection  and  freedom  from  the  "scale ;"  and  it  is  made  a  mis- 
demeanor to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  with  a  penalty  of  not  less  tfaafl 
$10  and  not  inore  than  $100  for  each  offence. 

On  April  1,  both  houses  of  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $5oo-ot* 
be  used  in  case  of  war.   Iowa  illustrated  in  1898  the  tendency  toward  State  control 
over  public  charitii'-  ;in(!  corrections  bv  e<tablishin£r  a  board  of  control  having  ex- 
clusive authority  over  all  State  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  and  the  right  to 
in>pect  educational  institutions. 

An  act  was  also  passed  for  licensing  the  practice  of  "osteopathy"  and  providing 
a  standard  of  culture  in  the  branches  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  nistolocr. 
patboIiiKy,  gynaecology,  obstetrics,  and  the  history  and  practice  of  "o>-teopathy, '  the 
study  to  comprise  at  least  twenty  months,  or  four  terms  of  five  months  each :  a  certifi- 
cate shall  not  entitle  the  holder  to  prescribe  or  use  drugs  in  his  practice,  nor  perform 
major  or  operative  surgery.  A  final  clause  of  the  act  declares  that  the  system, 
method,  or  science  of  treating  diseases  of  the  human  body,  commonly  known  as  'os- 
teopathy," is  not  a  practice  of  medicine,  surgerv,  or  ob-tetrics. 

National  Repn'scutatiz'cs  and  Slate  Officers. — The  delegates  from  Iowa  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  are:  Thomas  Hedge  from  Bnrltngton,  Joe  R.  Lau< -n 
Davenport,  David  B.  Henderson  from  Dul)uque.  Gilbert  N.  Haut?en  from  Nortn- 
wood,  Robert  G.  Cousitis  from  Tipton,  John  V.  Lacev  from  Oskaloosa.  J.  A.  T.  HtiH 
from  Des  Moines,  William  P.  Hepburn  from  Clarinda,  Smith  McPherson  from  Red 
Oak.  J  P.  Dolliver  from  Fort  Dodge,  and  Lot  Thomas  from  Storm  Lake.  All  are 
Rei)ubl leans.  The  Senators  are:  John  H.  G^ar  (Rep.),  from  Burlington,  «•« 
William  B.  Allison  (Rep.),  from  Dubuque.  OflicKils:  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Governor; 
J.  C.  Milliman.  Lieutenant-Governor;  R.  C.  Barrett,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. George  L.  Dobson,  Secretary;  John  Herriott.  Treasurer;  F.  F.  Mernarn, 
Auditor;  Milton  Bemley,  Attornev-Gencral :  and  M.  H.  Bycrs.  Adjutant-General.  All 
are  Republicans.  Chief  Justice.  G.  S.  Robinson :  Associates,  Scott  M.  La«a.  C.  1. 
Granger,  Jo^iall  Given.  C.  M.  Waterman,  and  H.  E.  Deemcr ;  Clerk.  C.  T.  Jones. 
All  are  Republicans.  In  the  State  legislature  there  are  100  Republicans  and  50 
Democrats. 

IRELAND,  an  island  forming  !)art  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  has 
an  area  of  32.583  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  i&ii  of  4,704,750,  divided  among 
the  four  provinces  according  to  the  foHowbg  taUe: 
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Provinces.  1891. 

Lcinster   1,187,760 

Munster   1. 172.402 

Ulster   i,6ig.8i4 

Contiaught    7':4  774 

Total  of  Ireland   4,704,750 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1898  the  population  of  Ireland  was  estimated  at  4,541,903. 

Emigration.'— The  statistics  of  emigration  have  shown  a  decrease  in  that  move- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  great  iinprovemeni  in  the  means  of 
travel  an  increasing  number  of  emigrants  return  to  Ireland.  In  1896  about  half  of 
tlw  emigration  from  England  and  Scotland  was  to  the  I'nited  States,  while  97  per 
cent,  of  that  from  Ireland  was  to  tliis  country.  In  1852  tlic  nnmher  nf  emigrants 
from  Ireland  was  190,000.  while  in  iS<^7  it  was  onlj'  33.000.  and  of  these  according 
to  tlif  I'li-ted  States  Consular  Report  publi'ihed  in  June  about  iialf  were  re- 

turnuig  emigrants,  who  had  gone  to  Ireland  as  visitors  from  the  United  States.  Of 
these  33,000  etniprants  about  23,000  sailed  from  Queenstown  and  over  18,000  were 
Kmded  at  New  York.  The  same  Consular  Report  declares  that  of  the  Irisli  enii- 
grams  landed  at  Xew  York  in  i8<)5  less  tlian  5  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  tlie  (  1  iir.mi«.-ioner  General  of  Emigration 
in  the  United  States  the  number  of  Irish  immigrants  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1898,  was  25,ta6,  of  whom  1,034  conid  neither  read  nor  write. 

Government. — The  executive  government  of  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  Viceroy,  or 
Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  assisted  b)'*the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  a  privy  council.  Irivli  atiairs  are 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  ministry  in  London.  The  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  or  as  he  is  better  known,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  administrative  acts,  and  assisted  by  a 
permanent  under-secretary.  Ireland  i.>>  repre.scnted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  28  peers 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  103  members.  The  latter  were  distributed  among 
political  rarties  in  November  1898.  as  follows:  70  Irish  Nationalists,  17  Consenm- 
thres,  ti  Pamellites.  4  Liberal  TTnionrsts.  and  one  Liberal.  In  i8g8  the  Lord-Ltenten- 
ant  was  Earl  Cadogan  :  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Gerald  Wm.  Ralfour;  Under-Sec- 
retary, Sir  David  Harrel ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Ashbourne ;  Attorney-General.  John 
Atkinson,  Q.  C. 

Religion. — The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  niimbcr  is  estimated  at  about  3.550,000.   The  cotmtry  is  divided  into  four 

ecclesiastical  pr'i\iuces,  which  are  subdivided  into  27  dioceses.  The  numlier  of 
priests,  according  to  the  latest  available  statistics  in  1898,  was  3,450,  and  the  number 
of  churches  2434.  The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  has  made  progress  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  act  of  di-^establishment  in  1869.  In  1898  the 
population  in  attendance  at  the  Episcopal  cimrclies  was  estimated  at  600,703.  There 
were  13  bishops,  1,200  incimibents,  and  yx)  curates.  In  i8f)8  the  Presbyterian 
Church  included  106,602  communicants,  with  656  ministers  and  590  churches. 

Education.— At  the  head  of  the  educational  system  in  Ireland  are  the  University 
of  Dubliti  and  the  Queen's  colleges  of  Belfast.  Cork,  and  Galway.  The  Catholic 
University  founded  in  1854,  includes  the  University  of  Dublin  and  seven  Catholic 
colleges.  The  primary  schools  of  Ireland,  which  arc  mostly  under  the  management 
of  the  "Commissioners  of  National  Education,"  numbered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1898.  9,057,  with  816,000  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  521. 141  in  average  attendance. 

Statistics  of  production  atul  trade  for  Ireland  are  included  in  those  for  the  United 
Kingdom.   See  the  article  Gre.\t  Britain. 

History. 

.  Some  of  the  important  political  events  of  the  year  1898  are  more  properly  discussed 
m  the  article  Grbat  BRrtAiN,  but  a  few  of  the  topics  of  especial  local  importance  will 
be  briefly  stated  here. 

Economic  Distress.— Early  in  the  session  of  the  British  Parliament  the  attention 
nf  the  government  was  drawn  to  the  destitution  of  large  bodies  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion. The  Irish  political  leader.  Mr.  Davitt,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
"^'*"ng  that  a  great  number  of  the  Irish  people  were  on  the  point  of  actual  famine 
and  that  the  temporary  relief  measures  proposed  by  the  government  had  l)cen  loo 
'ong  deferred  and  were  wholly  inadequate.  He  said  that  immediate  and  generous 
measures  of  relief  must  be  adopted  and  that  legislation  should  he  introduced  to  avert 
jne  recurrence  of  famines  in  certain  districts.  Mr.  Gcra!<l  Balfour,  the  Chief  Secre- 
™7  tor  Irdand,  admitted  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  said  that  the  government 
«M  already  done  much  to  relieve  the  distreised  districts.  The  amendment  was  re- 
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jected  and  a  further  motion  rejecting  on  the  relief  measures  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment was  lost  The  attitude  of  the  Chief  SecreUry  toward  these  complaints  was  ^ 

that  the  distress  was  nowhere  >o  acttte  as  was  represented,  and  that  the  goverDDMitt 
had  shown  itself  ;i>  sympathetic  as  tho  occasion  demanded. 

Catholic  Vuivcrsity  /:iiuca(u.)!i.—.\uy>i\Kv  amendment  moved  to  the  AMrc-s  \va> 
that  of  Mr.  Dillon  on  February  i,  rec^uiring  the  government  to  take  legislative 
steps  toward  the  placini?  of  Roman  Catholics  on  an  equal  footing  with  Protestants 
in  tlie  matter  of  imivi  r-ity  eiltK-atiMn,  S  inie  -ironp  arguments  for  this  were  brought 
out  in  the  ensuing  debate.  It  was  declared  tiiat  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  ask 
for  an  endowment  of  their  religion.  The  principle  was  supported  by  Mr.  B;iltoiir 
and  ^lr.  Morley,  but  was  actively  opposed  by  some  members  on  the  ground  that  the 
non  conformists  did  not  desire  a  Ro:nan  Catholic  University  in  Ireland.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost. 

Question  of  Home  Rule. — Another  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  Irish  party 
after  the  reading  of  the  address  was  Mr.  Redmond's  (Parnellite)  proposed  amend- 
fi'  in  demanding  national  ^^ncriuiiciit  for  the  Irish  people  through  the  csLiblishmeol 
ol  an  inilcpcmkiit  parliament.  This  proposal  was  declared  by  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  imperial  parliamental  suprcir.;ioy  as  enihodied 
in  the  Home  Rule  bills  of  i8tk>  and  t893>  and  the  Nationalistic  leader,  Mr.  Dillon,  re- 
fused to  support  the  amendment  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "independ- 
ent" and  his  dctcrniMiuiion  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
bills.  The  measure  was  lost  by  a  vole  of  23J  to  265,  the  minority  including  Par- 
nellites,  Nationalists,  and  3  Radicals. 

Irish  Land  Cotnmission. — This  body,  which  was  appointed  on  July  12,  *i897,  to 
inquire  into  a  report  upon  the  methods  of  the  land  commission  and  the  civil  mil 
courts  in  Ireland  under  the  land  acts,  reported  in  1898  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  bill  courts  under  the  land  act  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  persons  appuinted 
to  determine  the  valuation  of  land  should  be  permanent  officers.  The  commissioner^ 
also  laid  down  certain  rules  in  regard  to  the  valuation  of  land  and  the  definition  of 
"fair  rent." 

For  an  account  of  the  financial  relations  with  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  local  govern- 
ment act,  and  other  topics  of  common  interest  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  sec  the 
article  Cheat  BitrrAi?r. 

IBISH  CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT  UNION,  a  fraternal  society  founded  in 
1869,  has  156  subordinate  societies  and  14,627«  members.  Since  its  organizati^  it 
has  disbursed  $2,600,000  and  $69,672  in  its  last  fiscal  year.  President,  Damd  DttBjr, 
St.  Clair.  Pa  :  Sr,  r,  ;.-irv,  A   A   n  n  l,,  riiiladdphia.  Pa. 

HUSH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  A^EBICAN,  organized  in  Boston  in  1897  to 
study  the  Irish  question  as  relating  to  America,  consists  of  1,100  members.  Presi- 
dent-General. Edward  A.  Mosely,  \Vashington,  D.  C. ;  Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Mtir- 
ray.  34  Newl>erry  street,  Boston.  There  arc  State  Vice-Presidents  and  an  executive 
council. 

IRISH  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,  founded  to  aid  the  Home 
Rule  movement  in  Ireland  by  means  of  parliamentarv  agitation.  Headquarters  47 
W.  Forty-second  street,  New  York;  President,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Emmet;  Sccretaiy, 

Joseph  P.  Ryan. 

IRON  AND  STEEL.  The  i)roduction  of  iron  ore  in  the  U.  S.  in  i8«)8  un^  ii-- 
388,136  tons,  but  the  consumption  was  nearly  one  million  tons  greater.  The  two 
important  iron-producing  regions  of  the  United  States  are  those  of  Ldke  Superior 
and  Alabama,  the  former  having  produced  about  two-thirds  and  the  latter  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  amount  stated  above.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  Mesabi  district 
alone  yielded  4J/a  million  tons.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in 
i8g8  was  the  largest  ever  known,  amounting  to  11,712,903  long  tons,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  22  ^er  cent,  over  the  output  for  ift^;.  75  per  cent,  of  the  pig  iron  was  made 
from  Lake  Superior  ore.  and  iby'i  per  cent,  from  Southern  ores.  The  increased 
activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  was  not  only  to  supply  home  consumption,  but 
also  foreign  demand.  No  new  sources  of  supply  have  been  discovered,  except  m  .Ala- 
bama, where  a  large  limonite  deposit  has  been  opened  up  near  Leeds,  and 
used  for  making  pig  iron  by  the  basic  procc:-;  at  Ensley.  The  extent  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States  is  well  shown  by  the  following  figures  from  the 
recently  issued  directory  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.  Tlicrc  arc 
at  present  420  active  furnaces  in  the  United  States,  whose  total  annual  capacity  ^is 
about  19,000,000  tons.  In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  increase  not  only  » 
the  capacity  of  the  blast  furnaces  hut  also  of  the  rolling  mills  and  .steel  works,  so 
that  there  are  now  50^  of  these  plants  complete.  There  are  45  Bessemer  plants  in 
operation  at  present,  with  100  converters,  and  the  atmual  convertinf  capadty  of  them 
IS  10,663.000  gross  tons.  Of  the  qq  open  hearth  steel  plants  in  thts  country,  43 ."J* 
preparing  to  make  basic  steel,  which  is  becoming  of  great  importance  in  the  United 
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States.  According  to  the  report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Sted  Association,  the 
production  of  pig-iron  in  1898  was  11,773,934  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  22  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  following  tables  indicate  the  amount  of  each 
kind  produced,  and  also  the  production  accortfing  to  districts: 

1896.  1897.  1898. 

Per  Per  Per 

Tons.    Cent.    Tons.   Cent.    Tons.  Cent. 

Foundry  and  forge  iron   3.499.899  40.6  3,1.7.010  32.4  3,437.337  29.2 

Bessemer  pig  iron   4.6S4.9SS  54-0  S.79S,S84  60.0  7.337,384  5^3 

Basic  pig  iron                                            3^  55d>39I  5-8  785.444  6-7 

Spiegel  and  ferro   131,940    1.5  173.695  1-8  213.709  i<8 

Total   ^693,1^  loao  9,652^680  100.0  ii,773,934  100.0 

The  output  by  districts  was: 

1897.  189& 
Per  Per 

»       Tons.    Cent.    Tons.  Cent. 

New  Eng.,  N.  Y.  &  N.  J   J50.620  3.6  338.6S9  2.0 

Maryland    193,702  2.0  190,974  i.o 

Pennsylvania  ,   4.631,634  48.0  5.537.^2  47-0 

Ohio   1,372,889  14.2  1.^.358  I'jg 

Illinois   1.117,239  11.6  1.365.898  11.6 

Wis.  &  Mich   236,487  2.4  320.421  2.7 

Soathem  States   i. 713.469  17.8  1,887.574  16.0 

West  of  the  Mississippi   36.640  .4  146.188  1.3 

Total   9,652.680  loao  1 1,773.934  loao 

Exports  and  Imports. — ^The  following  tabic  shows  the  remarkable  progress  that  has 
btm  made  in  the  eiq^rtatioo  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  the  United  States 
smce  1880: 

Year  ending  Domestic 
June  30—  Imp6rts.  Exports. 

»®D   $71,266,699  $14,716,524 

1881    60,604.477  16,608.767 

1882   67,976,897  20.748,206 

1883    58,495.246  22.826.528 

>5|4    40.147.053  -i.'W.kSi 

*S   33.610,093  16,592,155 

»S   37.534,0^  15,745.569 

>S2   49,203.164  15.9^.502 

w   48,992.757  17.763.034 

>»9    42'377J9i  21,15'  077 

^gtt   41,679,501  25,532.208 

  53.544,372  28,909.614 

1892   28,028.103  28.800.0.30 

*g3    34.937.<)74  30.106..4H2 

Ig4   20,925.769  29,220.264 

IS?   23,048,51s  32.000.989 

^   25,338.103  41.160.877 

  16,094.557  57.497.872 

W98    12,626,431  70,40().S.S5 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1898  with  those  for  1880  that  the 
ratio  which  the  value  of  domestic  exportsbore  to  the  value  of  the  imports  has  been 
Minost  €x.ictly  reversed,  and  that  this  change  ha-^  conie  about  chiefly  since  i8<;2  when 
rae  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  nearly  balanced  for  the  first  time.  The  ext- 
traordinary  excess  of  the  domestic  exports  has,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  taken 
place  since  1895.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  indications  were  that  a  larger  expor- 
«tion  would  take  place  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Among  the  exports  many  arti- 
Qttwcre  included  which  in  former  years  were  never  manufactured  for  exportation, 
ine  above  figures  give  the  exports  and  imports  only  for  the  fiscal  years.  For  the 
calendar  year  1898  the  figures  are  still  more  remarkable,  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  for  the  calendar  year  1898  being  $82,774,958, 
^^Jo^  the  imports.  $8,052,796.  . 

ine  following  table  showing  the  iron  trade  of  foreign  nations  was  prepared  Of 
"t-  J.  M.  Swank  for  the  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey : 
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Iron  Ore. 

Met.  Tons. 

2,115,222 
2^173 


Productioa 
Pig  Iron. 
Met.  Tons 

1.072,357 
1,187.673 


Steel. 
Met.  Ton'. 

705.650 
780.630 


Year. 

1^  

SWIDBN. 

Productloa  Total. 

Iron  Ore.       Pig  Iron.  Steel. 

Year.                                                     Met.  Tons.      Met.  Ton.s.  Met.  Tons. 

1894.   1.927,212  462,809  168.740 

1%   1,904,662  462,930  197330 

    488,400   

The  pig  iron  imported  into  Austria-Hungary  in  1895  amounted  to  173.400  metric 
tons,  against  138.849  in  1894.  75,621  in  i8<;3,  66,096  in  1892,  and  59.710  in  i8yi.  The 
exports  arc  inconsiderable. 

The  total  exports  of  iron  ore  from  Swedeji  amounted,  in  1896,  to  1,150,695  metric 
tons,  against  800,452  tn  1895,  831,395  in  1894,  484.055  in  1893.  and  320,071  in  1892. 

In  i8o<)  the  exports  of  pig  iron  fmm  Sweden  anu»unle<l  to  70,747  lULtric  ton^.  as 
compared  with  80,368  tons  in  1895.  67,026  tons  in  1894,  59,836  tons  in  1893,  and  57,502 
tons  in  1892.  The  exports  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  Mrs  from  Sweden  in  189(5, 
not  including  wire  rods,  amounted  to  180,515  metric  tons,  against  177.086  tons  in 

1895.  150,270  tons  in  1894,  162,717  tons  in  1893.  and  179.388  tons  in  1892.  The  ex- 
ports of  wire  rods  alone  in  1896  amounted  to  5.74S  metric  tons,  compared  with  3,734 
tons  in  1895, 1,782  tons  in  1894,  1.713  tons  in  1893,  and  4,605  tons  in  1892. 

Spain. 

Production.  Total. 

Iron  Ore.       Pig  Iron.  .'^iiil. 

Year.                                                     Met  Tons.      Met.  Tons.  MeL  Tons. 

>^   5,352,353  223.798  90.934 

IgS   5.514.339       *    20t>.AS^  73.-'54 

iqa   6,808,000         246,326  104,577 

Russia. 

Production. 

Iron  Or  e.       Pig  Iron.      Cr'de  St't.      StM  R  U. 
Vear.  Met.  Tons.     Met.  Tons.     Met.  Tons.     McL  Tons. 

»SM   2,487,225         1,332.489  703.058  243,510 

m     1,454,325  769,900   

1896        

The  world's  total  iron  and  steel  production  for  the  years  1894, 1895,  1896  was: 

Pig  Iron.  St..Hl. 

Year.  Tons.  Tons, 

Jf94   25,600,000  id.039,000 

1^5   28371,000  10,449^000 

1896      

The  imports  and  exports  of  iron  ores  and  pig  iron  in  Europe  for  1897,  were  as 
follows,  the  figures  being  in  metric  tons : 

Iron  Ores.  Pig  Ir  m. 

Imports.    E.xports.  Imports.  Exports. 

Anstro-Hungary    134.778  547,^56  462.122  168.779 

^^Toat  Britain   5,968,680  .VM.033  27  4i^> 

^"'l^^ny    3.185,644  3.230.291  164,629  1^  084 

  2.544,418  409.768  125,002  210,411 

  2,W,90i  ^J694  39,^  l,S»SfiS» 

Mtnncsota.~Thc  deposits  of  ore  in  this  range  are  to  be  considered  as  among  the 
most  wonderful  which  have  ever  been  discovered.  The  ore-bodies  lie  on  the  south- 
jra  dopes  of  the  Mesabi  range,  and  are  covered  by  a  mantle  of  glacial  drift  varying 
ironi4  to  100  ft  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  mo.stly  hematite,  which  occurs  m  a  rotten 
Huartiite,  and  as  a  result  of  this  decomposition  (a  character  produced  by  the  chcnucal 
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action  which  deposited  the  ore),  the  material  is  so  loose  that  it  can  be  mined  wiib 
a  steam  shovel.  The  ore  Is  high  grade,  siliceous,  and  low  in  phosphorus,  and  this, 

togctlur  with  the  low  cost  of  miiniig,  has  enabled  it  to  crowd  out  ores,  of  u)mt- 
times  greater  purity,  in  many  markets  of  the  east  and  south.  Hibbing  and  Virginia 
Cifar  are  the  two  most  important  mining  towns  of  the  district. 

Alabama.— The  Birmingham  district  of  Alabama  is  the  second  great  iron  ore  pro- 
ducing region  in  the  United  States.  The  ore,  which  is  hematite  (sometimes  known 
as  Clinton,  pea,  or  fossil  ore  )  can  he  traced  for  a  distance  of  130  miles,  but  the  diict 
mines  are  in  Red  Mountain,  near  Binnmgham,  where  the  main  bed  varies  from  li 
to  20  ft.  in  thickness,  and  is  opened  up  at  many  points  for  a  distance  of  four  milci 
The  ores  have  been  formed  by  the  leaching  of  the  lime  carbonite  from  a  ferruginous 
limestone,  and  consetjuenl  concentration  of  the  iron.  Faulting  of  the  Stnta  hu 
brought  the  ore  beds  into  dose  proximity  with  coal  and  limestone,  thus  proaucuig 
ideal  conditions  of  supphr.  ,  , 

Foreign  Iron  Ores.— The  question  of  iron  ore  supply  is  becoming  one  of  vital  im 
portance  to  European  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  for  many  of  the  European 
deposits  that  have  served  as  sources  of  supply  for  years,  give  indications  of  ex- 
haustion.   In  recent  years  the  Bilbao  mines  of  Spain  have  been  the  chief  reliance  ot 
English  mamifacturcrs.  hut  in  a  few  years  Other  sources  will  have  to  be  considers. 
Sweden  may  tlicn  serve  the  British  market,  although  most  of  her  extensive,  Wit  on- 
developed  iron  ores  contain  too  much  phosphon;    to  In-  available  for  Bes'^omer  steel. 
The  Styrian  iron  ores  run  low  in  phosphorus,  and  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  them 
in  sight,  but  their  use  is  limited  to  the  continent.    Russia  also  contains  abundant 
suppfies.    The  iron  mining  industry  of  the  Ural  Mountains  has  fluctuated  froJuenUy, 
and  is  still  undeveloped  to  a  large  extent.    The  mining  methods  employed  in  «e 
Urals,  which  contain  the  richest  iron  resources  of  Russia,  are  very  primitive,  a>  only 
band  and  horse  power  are  used,  and  consequently  only  the  most  accessible  portions 
of  the  deposits  have  been  touched.   The  iron  ores  of  the  northern  Urals  are  the  p<w- 
est  and  those  of  the  -outluTn  end  are  the  richest.    Large  beds  of  litnonjti-  have  re- 
cently been  found  on  Kertsch  and  Taman  in  the  Sea  of  Azof.    The  ore  runs  38  per 
cent,  iron,  1.55^  phosphorous  and  the  beds  are  15  to  35  ft.  thick.   The  furnaces  ot 
southern  Russia  have  hitherto  been  dependent  on  the  Krivoi-Rog  district  for  their 
ores.  , 
Bessemer  Steel  rrodurtioti  in  the  Umted  States  for  iSqS.— The  total  productionot 
Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  1898  was  6,609,017  gross  tons,  against  5,475.315  ^o^s  in  1897, 
showing  an  increase  in  i8g8  of  1,133,702  tons,  or  over  20  per  cent.  The  production  01 
1898  was  much  the  largest  in  our  history.    Of  the  total  production,  3,539  *^ 
steel  castings.    The  following  table  gives  our  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots 
and  castings  in  the  last  two  years: 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  by  Stttes,  in 
gross  tons : 

1897- 

Pennsjlvania   3,060,049  3.402^ 

Ohio    1,041.541  i.489."5 

Illinois   943.774  i.ioS-^ 

Other  States  i::::::::.::::::  SS^i 

Total   5.475.31S  ^^^^^ 

Last  year  Pennsylvania  made  ^7    per  cent,  of  the  total.  Ohio  22.5,  and  Illinois 
per  cent  These  three  States  made  1^0.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  Bessemer  steel.  mtiyM 
per  cent,  being  made  in  all  the  other  States. 

The  production  of  all  kinds  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  by  the  producers  of  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  in  1898  was  1,955,427  gross  tons,  against  a  similar  production  in  i«^7.o^ 
1^14,399  tons,  and  1,102,8^  tons  in  i8q6  The  following  table  shows  the  productwn 
by  States  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  by  tlie  producers  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  the  ia« 
two  years,  in  gross  tons: 

1897. 

Pennsylvania   1024.186  ^fiS^lH 

Other  States  \^\v^^v.\v sSoS 

Total    1.614.309  I.9S5.4* 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  weighing  45  pounds  and  less  than  85  pon»* 
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tik  '  ^""^^^     45  tbs.  and         85  !bs 

Pennsylvania  f  ^5-       and  ovir. 

1"***^    "9.926  i,382.63J 

^  This  shows  the  continaed  mcrease  in  the  use  of  hea\  v  section,  nf  raiu    m  i 

°P  than  23.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  rails  made  were  m  .  r  S^l  ounds  o  th^  vlfi'** 

-  per  cent^  were  between  45  and  85  pounds,  the  larger  pSrUon  b^^iihTfe'*  ^ 

&  pounds.   Only  6.1  per  cent,  were  below  45  pouHds  probably  over 

it  appears  from  the  statements  above  that  about  14  "per  cent  nf  tho  .^f.t  ^   j  ^- 

TROTJ        ^    See  Ochre. 
Building.  M",'„?e:Md.'  'siX'tedr„'.''^Jr«ma;;'"K'T 

retary,  E.  C  Perkins         •'"P'^™^  r-resioent,  l^reeman  D.  Somerby;  Supreme  Sec- 

in  th^^diffe^t'st?tS^Te^e  ir'r i^^rrff  agricultural  expenment  stations 

1898.  with  Mr.  EFwood  V  ead  S  S  FnJinL;  If' w  '  '^'^  inaugurated  in 
Knginccr  in  Charcc    The  «i<ri™  at  Cheyenne),  as 

gation  save  Hie  rh.»u  o<  ^i?^**"***^'**       agncoltural  questions  connected  with  irri- 

S?Hgirts?Lt^7t^L^^aSdy^oiL^  «nsatisfaJ^^Xrs..?fus"S 

companies  are  imMcin^WnST^t^  ^^'^  ^'^'^^  takers  that  these 
authorized  Jnd  SSK^  c            """'^  ^nd  prices.    Irrigation  districts  have  been 

imgatirZks  ™climo^^^            '°  ^""^ivators  of  the  soil  to  buUd 

water  comSes  creat      L^n    v/"  ^"PP>y  independent  of 

fornia,  but^^p^rt &  ^iclu^T  of  ^0,^^^^^^  formed  in  CaS: 

^^hoopposed  the  n™^J!l      OPPfSrt'On  by  irrigation  companies  and  by  taxpayers 

engine?^?  and  fiSSS?',?^*"'^''"''"''  ''"^  f'''^''^'>'  ^''^^"^'^      '^^k  of  expert  legal 
tl^ir  sSes      succe^sful^^       comparatively  few  of  these  districts  ha?e  carried 
tricts  resulted  Tn  S  s?ons  in  fav^r  n7th.  W    I'I'f CaKfomia  dfs 
California  courts    The  U  S  Cl^Iri^  rSSr^^f^'^^^  Irr.gat.on  Districts  Act  in  all  the 
imconstitutional  n  i&fc  on  .1,?        9*"t'*       ^°V*''^''"  California  declared  the  act 

]wtho«t  due  proJSs  Tf-  law  bufr^TSnk^'Vi  ""i"  '''  ^'''^A'^'y 

deciaon    Knnviti;      r      It  •  '  ^^'^       S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  this 

rallied  f;on>  tie  ;\'He  "s^;^^^^  irrigation  districts^ave  not  yet  compK-  e I  v 

To  the  clo  rof  ^  opponents  and  the  consequences  of  their  own  errors 

l«en  constricted  undf;  the' so  rn^l^rr*^"  ''^^  ^^''"'^^'^  ''•^'8^"'°"  works  had 

tr«t  with  the  StJte  had  buih  ir^^^^^^^  »  ^''"i"  '''''  «>'"P«nies,  under  cc^- 

J»ter  to  settlers,    h  was  later  .I^rtiS        L""^''  f"i*?Vi  '"^^"^  '^'''^  furni.hcd 
*itch  in  Montana    Th\  L\      ^^rted  that  a  contract  had  been  let  for 

It  p?m'des  f  Jr  the  ««?n«"l*'?r^,";'""c'      ^''^  ^""''^>'  ^ivil  Serv; 
?n  which  rr.Wr.Jrj  At.. ^"'^^  S.  to  each  of  the  States  in 


a  similar 
Service  Bill  of 


" 'Ihich  iVrigSnTs  nract^e^??  ^  ^  ^       V''^'  ^^'-^^^^      ^^e  VV^s 

««dectedwi&enyj;,\'':rf^  ^'f  y'd  land,  provided  such  land 


fed  tir^mu?i;T,roreTvo!;id''h\^^  ''^""'Tu  ^"^^  "^"^^  P-P'^  "^e 

for  unrcasonab  c  rulincil  ,           accomplished  under  the  act  had  it  not 

)yc^t  that  the  East  Ho.«  l?^.  ^Vn^hington.    There  is  also  a  strong  feeling  in  the 

ntiestions  ,thr\  e  ^'•fif«''fi««ice  of  irrigation  aSd  pub! 

In  1806  the  United  qt.A  r  Sewage  PuRtFiCATrow  and  WI^D^trLLS. 

hte  on  irrigation  nves  iV^  issuing  a  series  of  special  hulle- 

"igation  systems  m  use  m  portions  of  Texas,  California,  and  Nc- 
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bra-ka.  treating  not  only  of  their  advantages  and  cost,  but  also  pointing  out  possible 
improvements.   See  also  Artesian  Waters. 
IBIS  USAaUB  OF  KUSIC  AND  DRAMA.  See  Univosal  Brotherhood.  . 
ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  Then  hrx<  been  little  that  is  notable  in  the  past 
twelve  months'  production.  iKJiwitliMaiuling  the  appearance  of  the  long-expected 
and  somewhat  disappointing  Citia  Moria  of  d'Annunzio.  Indeed,  the  question  of  the 
hour  i^  not  M>  much  what  individual  works  have  been  produced  as  whether  iince 
1870  any  literature  nossevMiig  a  national  character  has  been  produced  m  Italy.  Lgo 
Oiclti.  a  prominent  younger  critic  and  a  follower  of  d'Annunzio.  frankly  concedes 
there  is  no  contemporary  Italian  literature,  and  welcomes  this  state  of  things 
as  marking  the  triumph  of  individualism.   Carducci,  on  the  other  hand,  who  1  ke 
Brunctiere  in  France,  stands  for  classicism,  lakes  the  opposite  view  and  fiercely  in- 
veighs against  writers  whom  he  designates  as  "the  gad-flies  of  cosmopoUtan  li  cra- 
ture."   As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  younger  writers,  while  showing  m  their 
plavs.  novels,  and  poems,  their  debt  to  Russian,  French  and  Scandinavian  school^ 
are'  nevertheless  fundamentally  and  unmistakably  Italian  m  the  epicurcui  tone  ot 
their  conceptions  and  the  artistic  symmetry  of  their  works.  ^u^ujt^ 
History.— The  most  important  book  of  the  year,  both  for  its  literary  and  scftolany 
qualities,  is  undoubtedly  the  opening  volume  of  Professor  Ettore  Pais  s  new  msion 
of  Rome,  which  is  tn  inrm  part  of  his  projected  series  covering, the  history  ot  an- 
cient Italy  begun  some  vea: .  apo  by  his  .S-|fi/y  and  Magna  Crffcio.    Professor  Fais 
is  a  ruthless  destroyer  of  tra<liti<ni,  and  be  seems  destined  to  estabh-^h  the  rccoras 
of  Rome  on  a  firmer  basis  than  even  Mominsen  has  done.    Gaetano  iaan-L^rgio, 
Professor  of  History  at  the  Institute  of  Milan,  has  publi  bed  an  important  tiutor) 
i,f  tlu-  Coutwcrce  of  ihc  World,  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  Italians  are  le>s 
gifted  than  other  nations  with  the  expansive  force  necessary  for  success  in 
gle  for  the  world's  commerce.   A  work  which  fills  an  important  gap  in  historicaj 
and  political  literature  is  Fifty  Yf»s  of  the  Farliamentar^  History  of  the  Ktngaom 
of  Italy,  by  Edoardo  Arbib,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  jast  appeared.  It  »s  t)ascQ 
entirely  on  parliamentary  documents,  and  shows  not  only  great  diligence,  but  a  brojio- 
minded  conception  of  his  theme.    Other  works  deserving  of  mention  are  J  ne  ««: 
tory  of  the  Italian  Revolution  During  the  Period  of  Reform  (184(^4^), 
Agostino:  Ravenna  and  Romogna  Prom  the  End  of  the  uth  Century  to  the  tnooj 
the  19th,  by  Silvio  Bernicoli:  .nui  a  new  volume  of  Htstortcal  Stndtes  on  ancieni 
Piedmont,  by  C.  A.  di  Gcrbaix-Sonnaz.  .     ,  m^. 

Biography,— Almost  every  month  witnesses  the  publication  of  documents  or  me- 
moirs dealing  with  the  heroes  of  the  Independence  movement.   Two  of  the  niosi 
interesting  of  these  are  the  Letters  of  Silvio  Spaventa.  and  LnpubhsHed 
Giuscl^pe  Massini  and  Ins  Comf^anions  in  hxile.     During  the  year  two  imponiBi 
volumes  on  Silvio  Pellico  have  appeared:    Unpublished  Poems  and  Letters,  con- 
taining eleven  poems  written  by  Pellico  during  his  incarceration,  and  twenty-se^en 
letters  written  after  he  was  liberated :  and  The  Life  and  Works  of  Sihto 
Ilario  Rinieri,  based  on  unpublished  letters  and  document and  throwing  imponaw 
light  on  his  relations  with  Foscoio.  Monti  and  others.    There  is  also  a  voluine  oi 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Giuseppe  Giusti,  edited  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Giusti.   Other  worKs 
deserving  of  mention  arc:    Memoirs  of  Francesco  Baggi,  by  Corrado  Kicci,  c 
published  Memoirs  of  l-erdinando  Ranalli,  the  Last  of  the  Purists,  by  Ernesto  i^iasi. 
and  l  eliec  Cavallotti  in  Life,  in  Polities,  and  in  Art.  an  appreciatiw:  volume  wni» 
Paolo  Bardazzi  has  devoted  to  the  genial  poet  and  statesman  who  recently  lost  ros 
life  in  an  ill-fated  duel.   For  the  past  year,  however,  the  interest  of  critics  ana  di- 
ogrni)bpr<  ha^  centred  in  that  sombre  philosopher  and  poet,  Giacomo  Leoparai, 
first  centenary  of  whcse  birth  was  celebrated  at  Kecanali  on  the  29th  of  J""^-  . 
the  flood  of  works  which  that  event  called  fonli.  the  one  which  hn^  arou  ea  inc 
greatest  amount  of  discussion  is  a  psycho-antliropological  study  by 
trid.  who  attempts,  according  to  the  I.ombroso  method,  to  reconstruct  . 
physical  and  niintal  attributes.    The  most  profound  and  comprehensive  stUQie*  J^. 
made  of  Leopardi  are  Dr^/i  ^piritii  dellc  Forme  nclia  Poesic  di  Giacomo  ^''*r<'  ' 
by  the  veteran  poet  and  critic  Giosue  Carducci,  and  Leopardi,  \xf  Xht  SmxJ^n 
Fedcrico  de  Roberto.    Taken  together  these  two  volumes  gO  far  ^^^^'^  .  lj^ 
pleting  that  "history  of  a  soul  "  which  Leopardi's  failing  health  had  preventea  niro 
from  writing.    M  the  same  time.  Leopardi's  almost  forgotten  manuscripts 
the  care  of  his  friend  Raineri,  have  at  last  been  opened  and  the  first  volunic  01  n» 
Pensien  di  Varia  PkUosofia  e  di  betta  Literatura  has  already  issued  from  the  pre  _ 
Other  noteworthy  studies  are:    Giaeomo  Leopardi.  bv  the  Bolognese  P^^U  j,- 
Panzacchi :  //  Leopardi  a  Napoli.  by  Prof.  Bonaventura  Zumbini ;  Per  W  ^J.^^ 
un'  Anima.  by  Giro  Annovi :  and  La  Donna  nella  Vita  neUe  Opere  dt  btocomv 
Leopardi.  by  Emma  Bcgben  Conigliani.  ^  ,  t,.].' 

.  Poetry.-QHaam  Canlucci.  who  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Browning  ot  ita'j- 
is  stiU  the  foremost  of  Italian  poets.  This  year  he  has  produced  a  coUectioa  ot  suon 
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,w        Rim*  c  Ritnii  and  one  brief  but  lofty  poem,  La  Chicsa  di  Polenta,  based  on  the  leg- 
ends  which  have  gathered  arotind  a  very  old  and  tiny  church  at  Polenta,  aniongf  the 

Tuscan  hills.    As  usual  liis  lines  abound  in  recondite  allusions  which  make  their 
*  coinprcliension  dilhcult.    In  the  circle  ut  younger  poets  which  lias  ^ailiercd  around 

21        Carducci.  the  most  notable  are  Enrico  Panzacchi,  Severino  Ferrari.  Giovanni  Pas- 
^        coli,  Gttido  Ma2zoni  and  Cesarc  Rossi.   Panzacchi,  who  like  Carducci,  is  a  professor 
't--       in  the  University  of  Bologna,  has  published  a  new  collection  of  Ijrrics,  Rime  Novelle. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  three  sections,  Lr  Historic,  ! ntcrmczzo  and  Terra  Iiit- 
.        mite,  the  last  division  treating  of  Italy's  late  disasters  in  Africa.    Pascoli  has  pub- 
^        hshed  Miitcn'a  Oscura.   Antonio  Fogazzaro  has  once  more  turned  poet,  and  his 
i':        Pocsie  Scelte  are  full  of  graceful  if  not  very  profound  fancies.  Among  the  younger 
<ir '        poets,  d'Annunzio  is  still  the  foremost  figure,  but  this  year  his  muse  has  been  silent; 
ar:         meanwhile  his  PJcgic  R^nnanc  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Annihalc  Tcnne- 
roni.   Two  young  poei-^,  whose  verse  shows  the  induence  of  d'Annun7.io.  are  Angele 
■:z         Orvilo  and  Alfredo  Baccelli.    Orvieto's  volume  of  Pocsic,  grouped  under  two  sub- 
i        titles  La  Sposa  Mistica  and  //  Vclo  di  Maya,  are  full  of  graceful  sentiment  and  aes- 
a        thetic  melancholy;  but  they  lack  profundity.  Baccelli's  Iride  Umana  is  his  fifth  vol- 
ume of  verse,  and  in  it  he  has  endeavored  to  "interpret  the  human  development  of 
■dr        the  human  soul  both  singly  and  collectively."    iiis  first  artistic  canon  i->  that  art 
z.         should  reproduce  the  diaracter  of  the  age  that  gave  it  being.    Noteworthy  volumes 
!*.        bv  still  younger  singers  are  Francesco  Pastonchi's  Giostra  d'Ainorc;  Lo  Specchio 
z'i         aette  Rose,  by  Guiseppc  Lipparini,  and  Due  .\v.nuc,  by  Diego  Garoglio.  which  con- 
ic        tains.  be>;(le^  original  poenis,  graceful  tr;msl;it;'in>  tmin  Verlaine,  William  Morris, 
'ff        Schiller.  Camoens,  etc.    Among  female  poets,  Annie  V'lvanti  and  Ada  Negri  are  per- 
hapi  the  most  prominent.    The  former  is  represented  this  year  by  Lyrica;  the  latter 
t:        bas  published  nothing  since  Tempeste  (1896),  but  has  in  preparation  a  new  collection, 
;3        to  be  entitled.  .rt/o/<rrni7fl. 

.r,  Pictiou. — The  past  year  has  been  especially  unfruitful  in  novels  of  the  first  rank, 

•:'         although  many  interesting  announcements  are  made  for  Prior  to  the  advent 

;7        of  d'Minunzio.  the  Italian  novelists  were  conveniently  divided  into  two  opposing 
camps:   the  idealists,  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  George  Sand  and  Octave 
Feuillet,  and  are  represented  by  Edmondo  de  Amicis  and  Antonio  Fogazzaro;  and 
the  verists,  who.se  origin  was  in  French  naturalism  and  who  included  the  Sicilian 
c         writers  Verga,  Capuana,  and  de  Roberto,  and  the  Neapolitan,  Matilde  Serao.  None 
of  these  has  lately  produced  anything  of  note.   Since  De  Amicis  turned  socialist,  he 
has  written  but  little;  his  romance  Maggio,  annuunce*!  vonie  years  ago.  belonc:s  to 
•;         the  dim  future;   meanwhile  he  publishes  a  volume  belonging  to  a  very  different 
:         category,  but  in  his  characteristically  delightful  manner:   La  Currozca  di  Pulti. 

Fogazzaro  is  represented  only  by  two  volumes  of  essays  and  addresses,  Asccu- 
T  «wm*  Umane  and  Discorsi;  bat  he  is  devoting  much  time  to  a  novel  which  will  form 
;  the  counterpart  of  his  successful  Piccolo  Moiido  Atitico  and  will  be  called  Mornio 
Piccino  Modcrno.  It  is  ten  years  since  Verga  began  his  series  of  The  Paiujuislu'd 
with  the  publication  of  /  Malaz'oglia,  and  five  years  later  the  second  vdume,  Mastro- 
Don  Gcsualdo,  appeared.  Its  continuation.  La  Ducltessa  di  Lcyra  was  at  last  finished 
in  1898  and  is  announced  for  an  early  appearance  in  the  Nuova  Aniologia.  Since 
Giaciuta,  Luigi  Capuna  has  written  no  long  novels;  he  is  represented  for  the  past 
year  by  a  volume  of  short  sketches.  Xuovc  Pacsauc :  a  story  for  boys.  Scurf^iddu; 
and  a  Dovdette,  La  Nuova  Arteuiisio.  Fedcrico  de  Roberto,  who  after  a  number 
of  ttoim^rtant  works,  made  his  mark  with  /  Viccrc.  has  found  time  to  write,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  Lro^jrc/i  rdready  mentioned,  Una  Pagina  dclla  Ston'a  delVAmorc.  Under 
frAnnun7io"s  inthience  a  new  school  has  sprung  up,  distinguished  for  its  artistic  finish 
and  its  morbid  tendencies.  The  most  notable  of  d'Annunzio's  followers  arc  E.  A. 
Butti.  whose  Illusione  attracted  attention  in  France  as  well  as  in  his  own  coiintry, 
and  Ugo  Ojetti,  who  first  came  into  notice  a  few  years  ago  with  a  volume  of  inter- 
views held  with  d'Annunzio,  Fogazzaro  and  a  score  of  other  prominent  men.  His 
latest  volume,  //  Vecchio,  which  has  been  mudi  discussed,  is  a  painful  p^ychnlogu  il 
itudy  of  an  old  man,  who  having  had  the  sense  of  his  own  imminent  dissolution  im- 
presMd  upon  him  by  the  death  of  a  lifelong  companion,  broods  upon  it  tmtil,  bemg 
unable  to  bear  the  strain.  lu  hastens  his  end  by  suicide.  Ojctti  was  in  this  cotintry 
during  the  late  war.  in  the  interest  of  the  Milan  Sccolo.  and  Ins  impressions  of  I  'ic- 
torious  America  are  announced  for  early  publication.  Other  novoLs  worth  mention- 
ing are  L7do/o,  by  Girolamo  Rovetta;  Le  PcrHdic  del  Caso,  by  Mario  Pratcsi;  Bat- 
'•mperuna  Idea,  by  "Necra,"  and  Capelli  Bianchi,  by  Salvatore  Farina. 

ITALY  has  an  area  of  110,633  square  miles  with  an  estimated  p<^lation  on  De- 
f«™ocr  31,  i8g6,  of  31,290,490. 

rrpinetion. — Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  and  is 
Cirned  on  under  three  difTerent  svsteni-^  .it  land  tnnire,  namely.  (l)  peasant  pro- 
Pnetorship  in  which  tlie  holdings  are  small;  U)  a  form  of  partnership,  in  which  no 
*>8es  are  paid  bat  profits  and  losses  are  divided  between  tlie  partners ;  (3)  the  sy»- 
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tem  of  rent.  Of  these  the  first  is  more  common  in  Piedmont,  and  Liguna,  the 
second  in  Tuscany,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria,  as  well  as  in  Lombardy.  Venetia 
the  Abruzzi  and  Molisc,  Campania  and  Sicily ;  and  the  third  m  the  north,  especially 
in  parts  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  *  Of  the  area  of  Italy  about  70.6  per  cent  is 
said  to  be  productive,  the  cliief  grain  crops  being  wheat  and  maize.  A  hxgt  acre-  j 
age  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  of  silk.  The  mineral  wealth  »  COO-  3 
siderable,  the  chief  minerals  being  sulphur,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  , 

and  coal.  j      ■  1      1  ^ 

Commerce— The  Kadiiig  countries  from  which  Italy  imported  articles  01  com- 
merce in  1896  were,  in  order  of  their  importance.  Great  Britain.  Germany,  France. 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  United  States,  and  Canada;  and  those  to  which  she 
exported  goods  were,  in  order  of  their  importance.  Switzerland,  Germany,  1-rancc, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Great  Britain.  In  that  year  Italy's  special  trade  amounteO 
to  1.173,233,42s  lire,  imports;  and  1,052,097,943  l»rc.  exports,  the  value  of  the  in» 
in  United  States  currency  being  19.3  cents  in  1896. 

Armv  aud  .VaTy  — The  army  organization  is  based  on  the  law  of  June  2b,  im 
and  consists  of  a  permanent  army,  a  mobile  militia,  and  a  territorial  militia.  whictt, 
at  the  beginning  of  iSg;.  numbered  respectively  216,723:  478,348;  and  2.08J.924, 
including  officers.  The  naval  administration  is  organized  in  accordance  with  a 
royal  decree  issued  in  1893.  It  consisted  in  December  1897  of  17  batUc  ^lyps.  2 
coast  defence  ships,  18  cruisers,  272  torpedo  craft,  and  5  vessels  in  process  ot  con- 
struction. .     ,  ,0^0 

Finance.— Tht  budget  estimates  for  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  years  i»97-« 
were  1.685.273.752  lire,  and  i.674.6S4.347  lire  respectively.  The  revenue  »s  denvefl 
mainly  from  taxes,  of  which  the  direct  taxes  include  an  income  tax, .a  land  tax,  ano 
a  house  tax,  tlie  income  tax  being  the  most  important.  The  customs  are  alSOM 
important  source  of  revenue  and  the  State  holds  a  monopoly  in  salt  and  toDacca 
On  July  I.  1896.  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  was  given  at  12,369.5^^1  (jqo  lire 

Religion  and  Education.— The  dominant  religion  of  Italy  is  the  Roman  : 
(see  Roman  Catholic  Church).  The  Protestants  and  Jews  make  up  a  smu  I- 
fraction  of  the  total  population.  Education  is  ■.uv.kr  tl-,e  control  of  the  gfj^'f^"™"^ 
which  in  recent  years  has  made  strong  efforts  to  promote  it,  devoting  a  '^'^B'^  ^""J 
of  money  to  the  purpose.  At  the  head  of  the  educatbnat  system  are  the  21  siaie 
universities.  In  1894-S  the  public  elementary  schools  numbered  50.307  wUn  2,^^ 
321  pupils  and  besides  these  there  were  infant  schools,  normal  schools,  yjJJJr 
technical  schools,  gymnasia,  evening  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  pitvate  scnow* 

History. 

Political  Parties— The  political  parties  in  Italy  are  numerous  and  constantly 
shifting.    .A.S  in  several  other  roiitinrnt.i!  countries  they  lack  definite  aims  anopci 
mancnce.    After  the  establishment  of  the  Monarchy  the  field  was  divide<l  "^JJJJ 
the  two  great  parties  standing  respectively  for  the  monarchical 

Srinciple,  and  for  the  liberal,  democratic  or  even  republican  principle.  These  parn^ 
owever,  have  since  split  up  into  various  minor  groups.  Signor  Crispi  ^'^Y-inikti 
ing  office  for  a  long  term  resigned  in  1891.  and  was  succeeded  by  ^^^^T^^Tj  j,i 
Under  the  lattcr's  administration  the  financial  condition  of  Italy  . 'l"  f 

1894  Crispi  was  again  called  tO  the  head  of  affairs.  During  this  second  """'^'^yj^ 
Crispi  the  bank  scandals  became  an  important  feature  in  Italian  politics.  1"^  . 
of  Rome  and  the  Bank  of  Naples  had  been  wrecked  by  fraudulent  bijck- 
in  connection  with  their  insolvencv  there  were  rumors  of  gross  extortion 
mailing.  The  odium  of  these  reports  attached  to  Crispi  in  whose  /"'"'^^  jg 
scandals  were  brought  to  light,  and  although  it  was  not  believed  that  j 
use  of  money  extorted  from  the  bank  for  his  private  needs,  it  was  generaliy 
that  he  was  guilty  of  such  extortion  and  had  employed  the  funds  j 'ijJJv 

poses  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  secret  service.    The  downfall  of  his  '"J""  'jj 
however,  resulted  from  the  disaster  which  befell  the  Italian  forces  in 
colony  of  Erythrea.    Early  in  the  vear  i8q6  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  »«<«*Xflicals! 
The  new  ministry  was  oblii^efl  to  depend  f  >r  i;^  -iqipcrt  on  the  <^^^''^™f 


archy  increased  with  the  uri  wth  of  radicalism.    .'\n  illustration  of  the  ^' 
party  passion  was  afforded  by  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  by  a  forkm?  • 
The  would-be  murderer  tried  to  stab  Ktnj?  Humbert,  but  the  latter  avoided  the  "i"^^ 
The  policy  of  the  government  toward  F.rvthrea  wa-;  announced  by  the  il 
May  14.  1897.  when  it  was  stated  that  the  iiiilitarv  organization  there  ^^"0"'°. 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limits.    In  the  summer  of  1897.  f  ,"h  a 

tentiary.  Major  Merazzini  returned  from  Abyssinia,  where  he  had  ncgotiatca 
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^'  pcacf  delimiting  the  frontier  of  Enrthrea.  Financial  questions  became  important 
t  iward  the  close  of  1897,  and  though  the  btidget  estimates  of  the  financial  minister 

*  g:i\c  a  I'avorablc  showing,  taxation  cimiinued  to  be  excessive.  The  increase  of 
taxation  led  to  a  tax  riot  in  Rome,  in  October,  and  in  the  contiict  between  the  people 
and  the  police  se\eral  persons  were  killed  and  many  injured.  The  trouble  con- 
tinued  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1898.    From  February  on  there  were  bread 

^  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  army  reserves  were  called 
out. 

' .'         '  Causes  of  the  Dread  Riots. — The  remote  but  real  cause  of  the  Italian  bread  riots 

•  '         was  the  general  spirit  of  discontent  caused  by  corruption  in  the  state,  party  antipa- 

thies,  and  the  foreign  ptilicy  of  colonization  and  territorial  expansion  which  is  "too 
big  for  the  financial  means  ot  the  country."  The  iminetiiate  cause  of  the  nuts  was 
f-  the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  which  later  in  the  spring  was  apigravated  still  more 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  and  the  corner  on  wheat  which  gave 
so  much  notoriety  to  Mr.  Joseph  Letter.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  great  dis- 
tress  was  felt  in  many  districts  of  Italy,  and  in  February  about  two  hundred  iieoplc 
*■  gathered  in  Florence  crying  'Down  with  the  tax!"'    The  King  thereupon  signed  a 

•^       decree  reducing  the  dasio,  or  nuinicipal  tax,  on  g^^tn,  and  made  a  personal  gift  of 
'  •       SkOOO  lire  to  the  sufferers  in  Pisa.  The  situation  waa  very  «av«,  for  the  existing 
system  of  taxation  could  not  be  altered  rapidly,  and  with  it  the  poor  could  not 
i-r         endure  a  rise  in  prices.    The  really  serious  bread  riots  began  towards  the  end  of 
April  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  where  they  raged  with  especial  violence.  Within 
a  few  days  they  had  spread  to  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  every  large  town  in 
r        Italy,  except  Rome,  was  put  under  military  rule.   In  many  places  uie  disturbances 
a.        were  soon  put  down,  but  in  others  even  tne  abolition  of  the  octroi  failed  to  prove 
effectual.    The  following  incident  will  iliii'-trate  the  difficulties  which  local  authori- 
ties were  obliged  to  meet.    After  a  disturbance  in  Naples  because  of  the  duty  on 
h        bread  the  tax  was  removed.    The  rioters  then  clamored  against  the  i>rice  which 
i         they  still  thought  too  high.    Yhis,  being  then  reduced  to  35  cents  per  kilo — a  trifle 
:v        more  than  six  cents  for  a  two-pound  loaf — the  bakers  refused  to  continue  business, 
and  the  Mayor  opened  about  forty  municipal  bakeries;  whereupon  the  men  thrown 
t^        out  of  work  joined  the  rioters.  The  Mayor  was  obliged  to  send  them  back  to  their 

shops  by  promising  to  buy  their  bread,  which  he  in  turn  sold  to  the  people. 
:■  The  Riots  in  the  Neapolitan  Provinces  and  Milan. — In  the  neighboring  villages, 

'  where  the  riots  were  far  more  serious,  most  atrocious  deeds  were  committed.  The 
r  riot  in  the  little  town  of  Minervino  Murgc  in  Bari  may  illustrate.  Pillage  was  be- 
gun by  a  mob  chiefly  of  women;  they  devastated  six  private  houses  and  all  the 
public  buildings — ^"town  hall,  post  office,  telegraph  office,  savings*  bank,  tax-col- 
;  lector's  office,  [and]  octroi  office.  The  thirty  soldiers  sent  to  quell  the  riot  were 
powerless  and  were  compelled  to  retire,  while  buildings  were  burned  and  men  and 
;  wotnen  murdered.  In  me  Neapolitan  provinces  there  was  no  united  effort  in  the 
rioting;  the  disturbances  were  independent  of  each  other  and  were  caused  by  im- 
minent starvation,  each  being  a  "protest  by  means  of  devastation."  Violent  as  they 
were,  they  were  all  put  down  in  a  few  days  and  the  leaders  imprisoned.  .\n  Italian 
autbori^,  Signor  Vecchi,  differentiated  the  character  of  the  riots  in  southern,  cen- 
tral, and  noruiem  Italy  as  follows.  While  the  cry  in  Campania  was  "Pane"  (Bread), 
that  in  Tuscany  was  "Pane  o  Lavoro"  (Bread  and  Work);  the  mobs  in  central 
Italy  were  in  search  not  so  much  of  food  for  immediate  relief,  but  of  work.  In 
Lombardy  the  cry  was  for  neither  bread  nor  work,  but  the  popular  "Down  with 
government"  revealed  the  truly  revolutionary  character  of  the  uprising.  In 
Mdan  the  majority  of  the  population  is  conservative  and  not  ill-disposed  to  the  ex- 
isting government,  but  the  minority,  active  and  troublesome,  eagerly  absorbs  anti- 
nionarchical  principles  from  the  following  four  publications, — //  Sccolo  represent- 
ing the  advanced  Radicals»  Lii  Lotta  di  Classc,  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  L'ltalia 
^flPopolo  the  Republicans,  and  Osscn>atore  Cattolico,  the  Clericals.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  two  enemies  of  the  government  who  seem  to  he  the  real  cause  for 
much  of  the  trouble,  not  only  in  i8qS  but  in  recent  years,  arc  the  several  groups 
representing  principles  of  revolution  and  anarchy,  and  the  papal  party,  the  Clericals, 
who  have  never  become  reconciled  to  the  Pope's  loss  of  temporal  power.  The 
Milan  nots  were  precipitated  in  this  way.  Out  of  sympathy  with  the  bread  rioters 
we  revolutionary  party  determined  to  make  a  demonstration  on  May  8,  and  the 
notice  of  May  6  annnuncing  it  also  dcarlv  suggested  tli.it  tlie  inoeting  would  be  a 
counterpoise  to  another  to  be  held  on  the  same  date  in  Turin  in  commemoration  of 
tne  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament.  The  proposed  Milan  meet- 
*>%^was  forbidden  by  the  authorities  on  May  7,  and  three  men  caught  distributing 
were  arrested.  An  angry  mob  presently  gathered,  threatening  to  invade 
«ne  building  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  unless  they  were  immediately 
released.  Thereupon  two  of  the  men  were  released,  but  the  retention  of  the  third 
•>  enraged  the  mob  that  the  well-known  three-days'  riot  ensued.  Though  the  So- 
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cialist  leaders,  seeing  that  the  revolt  was  ill-iimed,  tried  to  restrain  ilit-  people,  and 
//  Secolo  of  May  7,  with  the  same  purpose,  assured  them  that  the  time  to  strike 
had  not  yet  come,  the  disturbance  increased,  the  mobs  becoming  more  and  more 
frenzieil  with  cries  of  "Down  with  the  King!  Down  with  Savoy T  "Down  withth? 
masters !  Down  with  property  I  Long  live  Socialism !"  The  trouble  was  further 
aggravated  by  L'ltalia  del  I'ofolo  wliicli  said:  "To-day  the  police  and  the  army 
I  were  thirsty,  bloodthirsty;  they  drank  our  bio  4.  t. morrow  we  will  bathe  in  theirs.' 
The  rif)ters  erected  ninety  barricado.  hut  by  >'i.j:iiJay  evening.  May  9,  the  police 
and  soldiers  had  restored  order.  At  lu  -i  great  i"ss  of  life  was  reported,  but  it 
was  later  announced  that  the  number  of  those  killed  was  seventy-two  and  of  those 
seriously  wounded  sixty-three,  it  should  be  noted  that  Signor  Vecchi  s  statement, 
tfiat  the  upriMng  in  northern  Italy  was  entirely  revolutionary  and  in  no  wise  due 
to  tin-  actual  sutTcrings  of  the  rioters,  seems  >onicwlial  incompatible  with  the  fact 
that  in  .Milan  women,  apparently  driven  to  desperation,  tlung  themselves  with 
their  babes  in  their  arms  beneath  the  advancing  cavalry. 

The  riiuiication  of  Cristi— In  March  1898,  special  action  was  taken  dg/uasv 
Signor  Crispi  on  the  charges  in  regard  to  his  extortions  from  the  bank.  It  was 
decided  by  a  coiiiniittce  of  parliament  that  while  there  was  no  ground  for  iinpeacn- 
ment,  he  should  be  censured  publicly  for  his  offence.  Upon  the  reading  of  this 
decision  Crispi  resigned  and  appealed  to  his  constituency  for  a  vtndicatioo.  Toe 
result  was  his  reelection  in  April  hv  a  large  majoritv. 

•  Criticism  of  the  Government —lihc  bread  riots  of  1898  led  to  an  extended  discus- 
sion in  the  magazines  of  the  social  and  {Political  condition  of  Italy.  Those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  present  monarchical  regime  took  advantage  of  these  events  to 
point  out  all  the  vices  of  the  present  government.  Though  no  doubt  sfflcere,  ttese 

writers  showing  a  partisan  bias  in  attributing  the  misfortunes  of  tiic  countr}'  wholly 
to  the  faults  of  the  administration.  Still  their  charges  were  so  important  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  notice  some  of  them. 

Taxation  in  Italy  during  the  year  1898  was  admittedly  excessive.  Especially  im- 
poluK  was  the  enormous  rate  levied  on  plain  foods.  It  was  claimed  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  government  that  the  small  gentry  throughout  the  country  had  been 
ruined  by  this  taxation.  The  sale  of  small  houses  or  single  farms  on  account  of 
the  inabdity  of  the  owner  to  pay  the  taxes  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occttrrcnce. 
The  tax  on  salt  and  the  lax  on  matches  are  often  mentioned  in  illustration  of  the 
bad  financial  policy  of  the  government.  Both  these  articles  are  the  necessities  of 
the  poor  and  the  enormous  tax  placed  on  them  renders  them  dear  to  all  cla?-^e>  01 
society.  Many  cannot  afltord  to  use  salt  at  all,  and  on  the  coasts  if  a  P'^f.^^Ml' 
tempts  to  obtain  a  little  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  he  is  heavily  finw. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  cumbcr..onie  system  of  red  tape  and  officialism  expose;; 
the  poor  citizen  to  continual  injustice  and  oppression.  And  a  still  worse  forn>  oi 
oppression  comes  from  the  tendency  of  the  authorities  to  protect  the  police  in  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  course  of  action.  Many  instances  of  unjustifiable  arrests 
have  been  cited  in  which  the  gendarmes  received  no  reprimand  from  the  authori- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  people  have  been  clearly  in  the  wrong  ine 
government  is  accused  of  weakness  or  timidity.  Its  critics  declare  that  while  it  nas 
for  a  long  time  persecuted  socialism,  it  has  been  guilty  itself  of  the  most  glaring  acts 
of  state  sociali  in;  in  other  words  that  it  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  socialistic  meas- 
ures for  the  sake  of  winning  popularity,  although  it  sternly  represses  anything  ot  a 
socialistic  nature  which  tends  to  weaken  its  own  prestige. 

Again  it  has  been  said  that  the  government  protects  its  friends  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes  and  many  iii>tanccs,  on  more  or  less  doubtful  authority,  nave 
been  cited  in  illustration.  At  the  same  time  the  crimes  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society 


arc  said  to  be  punished  with  ferocious  severity  and  of  this  such  mailers  as  the  arrest 
of  humble  citizens  for  the  purchase  of  a  picture  of  the  Pope  and  the  »5'*^^«"  u 
excessive  punishment  for  the  mere  use  of  discourteous  language  toward  otnciaij 


.-.rvvv .^a. » t  ^>uui:Miiiiem   lui    lilt:   iiieif   use  Ul   uiscuui  ieuu>   laii^Liat^v   i.v^~».-  ^--  , 

have  been  cited  in  proof.  The  carnage  at  Milan  has  been  condemned  as  wicked  »na 
unnecessary.  It  is  said  that  every  effort  is  made  to  crush  the  manliness  and  natural 
feeling  out  of  the  soldiery,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  sympathy  of  the  la"«r/einainj 
with  the  oppressed  common  people.  The  muzzling  of  the  "press,  the  impnsonineni 
of  journalists,  and  the  sending  of  scientific  writers  into  "enforced  residence,  a« 
also  quoted  as  signs  of  the  prevailing  "paternalism."  Space  does  not  P^''"'".  j 
further  account  of  the  indictment  which  these  writers,  probably  influenced  bv  cienw 
or  republican  partisanship  have  brought  against  the  government  of  King  """"j^ 
Part  of  their  charges  are  doubtless  based  on  fact,  but  they  carry  in  thentseiw» 
the  proof  of  exaggeratkm. 

•  Defence  of  the  Government.— to  the  arbitrary  character  of  some  g'^'^J" 
mentsi  acts  it  mtist  be  remembered  that  the  Italians  are  more  inflammable  than  u 
people  of  SOUK  other  countries  and  that  thev  act  quickly  upon  impulse.  f^^""°Si 
harsh  repressive  action  is  often  necessary  to  prevent  serious  results.  As  to  nw 
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ir^tc?;? ^^nlrif.;^^  respcc.      ..ucation  and 

ren>arkable.    The  percc^tag?  of  .1   erao^~^"T  to"  i^^^^^         '"""'Y^^'  ''^ 
cent  m  some  parts  of  the  country  to  hard  v  n,nr.  ^'-'•^''eased  from  80  per 

leved  that  the  people  are  in  genera  bett^  KuSd  Jd^liJJ  ^'IL^l"'' 
the  time  when  Italy  was  at  fhc  niercv  of  fo«ff  J     "  better  fed  than  they  were  at 
t.st.cs  of  the  savings  banks,  u  w  uld  Vem  ^^^^  J"^King  fronf  the  stj- 

wealth,  but  that  this  wealth  had  been"'"   u^deK  ^"  '"^^«*se  of 

Italian  writer  points  out  that  while  the T>o.t  n  r,.  ^  •  ^i""t?bly  distributed.  An 
PO«t  of  211,000.000  lire,  they  had  Tn  Ar,      ;^^^^^^  »  '886  had  a  de- 

That  the  Italian  peoole  after  Inn^    '  J    .'^■^^•554,000.000  lire. 

tlj«.elves  without 3ng'l"riiL?S£^^      f^'^I^''^^-!;?  ^V^'''^ 
who  condemn  without  mercy  the  nre«;7nrr5«-'  ^dmttted.  but  the  authors 

bistor>-  of  Italy,  or  to  £ve  Lpred^^^^^^^^  "ot  to  have  studied  the  pas 

life.  Foreign  observers  do  n^bear  out  fe  sta^^^^^  ^'^f  ^'^"^  --^''""^1 

as  a  decrepit  and  poverty-stricken  Suntrv^    A^^^^^  ^pcak  of  Italy 

c.rcum^tanccs.  to  have  been  extraordinan  At  th.  17  con^ukr  her  progress  in  thj 
the  necessity  of  heavy  armame"  hart?n<led  ,0  r-fn"^'  "''^^  do««>t  that 
opposition  to  mifitarism  is  based  on  s^mi  ?easonahi;';:^         U^i  ^^'^  the 

•n  regard  to  the  severe  censorshio  STh/nr.cc  "^^^  "^"^^'i  "'^  said 

Italy  m  this  respect  under  the  Austrian  r?-' in  e  '  BnJh*"  'Vf       '^'^"^1'^'""  <'f 
States  (!h-  press  laws  had  been  most  Kb      I  ^.n,?,.    • * Austrian  and  Papal 
the  monarchy  in  this  r^.^cT^^^'J^'t^^^^^^  oW  regime 


•"lu  ujc  Qionarcny  in  this  resne,  t  U  fi,.^r^ki   »  -  v  uciwcen  uie  old  rej;  me 

N»m,ed  by  some  for  his  hcl^VcL^  1  s     This  c.nl  ^'"f  """'^^^ 

SOnal  avarice.    He  is  rcnuired  to  ilaitam  ^?wevcr,  be  attributed  to  per- 

^l^T?^  italy'ea  h  VSiiTe  th  "*f>w;^^^^^  for  the  capitals  0/ the 

I  lanu^d  wholly  for  the  expense  of  this  usdesr  disoTav  ^  be 


The  cnemj;«      lu   ''''^^^  display.  '   

of      Sf^?^lJ?SSJj'-?„^[  ^  cap...  out 

gorernmJnt'  Part'^  how.l"  ^villing  ,0 


more  moderate  party  '  however  Z^iA  ^l,t  ^^''^^'^ody  is  willing  to 
smce  the  '•forward''^ pol  crwT;  I?ortl  ?  ^^-^""^  "P°" 

prosperous  part  of  the  population       ?f-,  k,re  u  .  mtclligent  and 

her  colonial  policy,  it  w^s  urged  th  i   lt  dv  n^^^  llTi  f.  not  a  crime.  In 

Gladstone,  hfrnself.  having  afvised  Criso  in  n^^^^^^^    *^  encouragement  of  England. 
Sea  coast.   The  clerical  de.nand  that  thei  sh^il  TJV^^''''''''''  ''"''^-^  °"  ^'''^ 
met  with  little  response  fronrtlu  {fS^^^^^^  T""'  has 

get  their  alleged  gnevanccs        .  f  %  L'bcral  parties,  who  cannot  for- 

ovcrtures  whi?h  w^rc^T'adeNA^     K  ,^^^^^^^^^  party  points  to  t°  e 


inspired  it. 


Ken  i?^*^:'^;:^;^-^!^- the  clerical  ag^ati^n  had  in  ^Si 
•-.trences  of  opinion  developed  in  £  P;,Hi/Z„;^  ^  '"easures,  however,  ^erfons 
be  mjnistry  of  Rudini.    ThirminLrl%5?/i  r^^^^^  *  reconstruct ir.n  of  - 

16  submitted  several  bills  for  IhTi^;^  Parhaitient  had  reassembled  on  June 

\"Pport  of  Parliamenr  A  miS  P"b!ic  order  but  did  not  retain  the 

'he  ministry  resSed     A"****'""  declnrmg  inck      confidence  was  brought  ii  and 

Pelloux  and  retainirie  fmm  .hi  d  ministry  under  the  premier  I.ip  u{  (;..neial  - 
new  ministry  was  S  re^^^^^^^^^    ^"1'"'  -^''"i^'^^^  of  War  Thi 

»n<I.  on  July^rthe  ChambJ^^^^^^^  ''"^'^  Conservative 

fengthe  feat\,ros  of  t"   '  P^^T^^  '^c  "Social  Defence  '  bill:: 

Residence  Act.  the  nostnnno,»  *  x  '"«as"«s  were  the  renewal  of  the  Compulsory 
commtines.  tl.     ieht  to  '^'^  *  ^Jf  9^  '^'^  '^''^''^^'^      tl'e  provinces  and 

W  and  rl?lwT4rl"cer  to'^'n         r'''"^.^'^  '^7'' i-<^      ^"b^ct  The 
'''e  court-martfals  held  at  Mibn  f  nll^^'^^^  -  "plme.   In  tfie  summer  of  1898 

having  taken  part  in  he  ncent  *<>       P<='-sons  nccu.^ed^ 

Pnsonment.  and  amoni  lu  «  firreat  many  to  deportation  or  im- 

""IXr"^'''^"'-  ^'"^^  condemned,  there  weri  many  journSlisST  and 

1:11"  f'^^r  JoXing^^^  1898.   a  law  ,  providing   acddent  fnsafw 

S.  of  coHiplete'^p^Vlr^  operation  in  the  September  of  that 

of  a  life  annuity  of  uSm^  ,.  ^  disab  etnent  the  workman  receives  the  pro- 
«f  permanent  paS  diMM*i,  \  "'^'"^^  "  ^^'^  ^'""^^  ^is  yearlv  wages;  in  baft 
*e  diflference  t^t^Sn  S^iSifoLJ^L^H^^^^^  .«^"'valent  t!  five  tSS 

nis  previous  annaal  wages  and  the  lower  rate  which  he  can 
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stilt  earn ;  in  case  of  temporary  complete  disablement  he  receives  eadi  day  one-half 

of  his  previous  daily  earning'-  lu  uiiniiiiK  aftrr  (ivc  days  have  passed  from  the  time 
of  the  accident;  in  case  ui  tt.ni])orary  partial  disablement  he  receives  one-half  of 
the  difference  between  his  prcv  il>us  earnings  and  the  lower  rate  which  he  is  still  able 
to  earn;  in  case  of  fatal  accident  his  heirs  or  legal  representatives  receive  five  times 
the  annual  wages  of  the  deceased.  The  cost  of  first  aid  is  paid  by  the  employer  in 
all  cases.  Another  law  passcil  in  July  iS<>8,  cstal>li>lu>  a  national  pension  fund  to 
which  workingnien  may  subscribe  and  out  of  which  they  receive  payments  supple- 
menting their  wages. 

Other  li'i  Ciits.- — Tlie  year  iRi>S  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary  nf  the  first  mass  cele- 
brated by  Pope  Leu  XI 11  as  a  priest.  It  was  comnieinurated  all  over  the  world  and 
everywhere  the  press  was  united  in  honoring  the  character  and  ability  of  the  Pope. 
March  2  was  celebrated  as  the  Pope's  88th  birthday,  and  as  the  anniversary  of 
his  coronation.  In  an  encyclical  published  later  in  the  year,  the  Pope  renewed  the 
statement  of  his  policy  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  Italian  people.  He 
attributed  the  sutterings  of  the  people  to  the  burdensome  system  of  finance  and 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  government  on  increased  armaments;  and  he  de- 
clared that  the  State  has  wasted  the  wealth  which  it  took  from  the  church  when 
it  confiscated  ecclesiastical  properly.  He  authorized  his  bishops  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  by  the  organizing  of  p;irish  associations,  workingmen's  clubs,  popu- 
lar banks,  and  institutions  of  all  sorts  for  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  The  encyclical  contains  this  sentence:  "Though  Catholics  may-aubmit  trader 
compulsion  to  the  existing  state,  they  shall  not  yield  to  it  their  support  or  allegiance. 
Their  only  course  is  to  work  for  and  desire  the  restoration  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence to  their  supreme  head.  On  this  head  their  sentiments  can  never  be  changed. 
To  demand  their  consent  to  the  present  order  of  things  is  irrational  and  absurd  be- 
cause directly  oiniosed  to  the  precepts  of  the  Apostolic  See,  to  which  they  owe  un- 
conditional obedience."  On  March  6  the  Radical  leader  Signor  Cavallotti  was  killed 
in  a  duel  by  Signor  Macola,  who  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  thirteen  months  impris- 
onment. March  4  was  the  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  constitution  by  Charles 
Albert  of  Sardinia  in  1848,  and  was  celel)ratcd  by  a  grand  review  of  the  Italian  anny 
by  Kinp  Humbert,  who  delivered  an  address  on  that  occasion.  See  Arch.eolocy 
(para^    ;  Italy). 

JACKSON,  General  Henry  Rootes.  died  May  23,  1898.  He  was  born  in  .\thens. 
Georgia,  June  24,  1820,  studied  at  Franklin  College.  Princeton  and  Vale :  gradu- 
ated from  the  last  named  college  in  1839.  After  this  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Georgia  but  his  practice  was  interrupted  by  the  Mexican  War,  through  which 
he  served  as  a  colonel  of  a  Georgia  regiment.  He  was  judge  of  the  Superior  Coort 
of  Georgia  from  1849  to  to  1853  and  in  the  latter  year  became  Clnrse  d'  AiTaires  at  the 
Austrian  court.  From  1854  till  1858  he  was  Minister  to  Austria  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  GenrRia.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  became  Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  army  and  served 
under  Gen.  Hood  in  Teiuiessee.  taking  part  in  the  ijattU  s  o'  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1885 
he  was  Minister  to  Mexico,  resigning  the  ofiice  on  June  30  for  reasons  which  he  de- 
clined to  make  public.  In  1887  he  created  a  considerable  sensation  by  a  speech  in 
Macon.  Ga..  in  the  course  of  which  he  prophesied  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle  ot 
local  sovereignty  against  centralized  power  and  declared  that  Abraham  Lincoln  nio 
not  been  the  rightful  president  of  tbt  United  States  but  that  the  title  to  the  oshcc  he- 
longed  to  Jefferson  Davis.  The  speech  occasioned  much  comment  both  in  the  soutn 
ana  in  the  north,  but  General  Jackson  subsequently  explained  that  the  passage  ntttr 
tioncd  was  merely  meant  to  indicate  his  belief  in  local  self-government  or  State  sov- 
ereignty and  not  to  imply  personal  disrespect  for  President  Lincoln,  whom  he  honored 
as  a  man  but  whom  he  believed  to  stand  for  a  false  principle.  He  was  the  author  ot 
a  volume  of  verses  entitled  7"a//M/a/i  a»d  Other  Poetns,  published  in  1850. 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  and  most  important  British  island  in  the  West  Indies,  he? 
90  miles  south  of  Cuba  and  has  an  area  of  about  4,aoo  square  miles  and  a  population, 
estimated  in  1896.  at  695,865.  The  area  of  Jamaica  together  w  ith  the  islands  govern- 
mentally  attached  to  it — Cayman  islands,  Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  Morant  CayS» 
and  Pedro  Cays— is  4,424  square  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1801 
numbered  I4«6g2,  half-breeds,  121.955.  negroes.  488.624,  and  East  Indians  lo.no- . 
last  named  had  increased  in  1895  to  14,128.  The  capital  and  principal  town 's  K«>8^ 
ton  (pop.  46.542)  ;  other  towns  of  importance  are  Spanish  Town,  (5  019).  MontcgO 
Bay  (4.803),  Savannah-la-Mar  (2.952),  Falmouth  (2.517)-  The  colony  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Governor  ( Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  K.  C.  M.  G.  in  1898) :  who  is  assistca 
by  a  privy  council  and  a  legislative  assemhlv.  Local  affairs  in  the  parishes  are  iv- 
ministered  by  elective  boards.    Besides  parish  magistrates,  there  are  Qrcttit  CottHS 
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and  a  High  Court  of  Justice.  Besides  a  militia  of  about  375,  Great  Britain  maintains 
a  force  of  about  1,775-  1  British  navy  is  rcprescated  by  12  vessels.  Fortifications 
are  placed  at  Port  Royal,  Fort  Qarence,  Salt  Pond's  Hill,  Apostles  Battery.  Rock 
Fort,  and  Fort  AugUSta.  There  is  no  <talc  church.  Denominations  in  urdcr  of  tiicir 
size  are  as  follows:  Church  of  England,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Church  of  Scotland.  Government  schools  for  the  fiscal  jrear  1896-97  were 
reported  as  numbering  924,  with  an  enrollyient  of  98,359;  but  the  average  afa  ii<iance 
was  only  58,411.  There  arc  besides  a  number  of  high  schools,  denominational  atul 
industrial  schools,  etc. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry;  in  1896  there  were  182.489  acres  under  culti- 
vation and  511,185  cared  for  as  pasture  lands.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  coffee, 
bananas,  cocoantit^,  and  various  food  plants.  The  registered  shipping  for  1895-96 
amounted  to  1^7  vessels  of  6,9C>8  ton--.  The  railways,  which  seem  to  he  on  a  paying 
ba^is,  aggngate  about  185  miles.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  have  a  total 
length  of  791  and  927  miles  respectively.  In  1897  the  telegraph  was  not  self-support- 
ing. The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  United  States  money  circulates 
to  some  extent. 

Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  Cayman,  Morant  Cays,  and  Pedro  Cays  are  under  the 
government  of  Jamaica.  The  local  government  m  Turks  and  Caicos  islands  is  ad- 
mimstered  by  a  commissioner  who  is  assisted  bjr  a  legislative  board  consisting  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  administration  of  the  Cayman  islands  is  in 
t!ic  hands  of  a  board  of  elective  vestrymen  and  of  magistrates  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica. 

lAPAir  18  an  island  empire  of  eastern  Asia  separated  from  China  by  the  Eastern 

Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Corea.  It  has  an  area  estimated  at  148.456  square  miles,  in- 
cluding Hondo,  or  Honshiu,  the  largest  island,  and,  among  th^'  other  principal  islands 
or  ishmd  groups,  the  Chii-shuna  (Kurile)  islands;  Vezo  (H  kail*);  Kiushiu  (the 
nine  provinces);  Shi-koku  (the  four  provinces);  Idu-kiu  (Loo  Choo)  island;  the 
Ogasawara  (Bonin)  islands;  the  Goto.  Oki.  and  Iki  groups;  and  the  islands  of  Sado, 
Tsushima,  and  Awaji.  By  the  treaty  of  Sliimonoscki  in  iSg-,  China  ceded  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  islands  to  Japan,  the  former  having  an  area  of  13,541  square  miles 
and  a  population  estimated  at  2.000.000:  and  the  latter  an  area  of  49,000  square  miles 
with  an  estimated  population  <>{  .^4.S_'o.  The  population  of  Japan,  according  to  the 
census  of  Decemhcr  31,  \is)4,  was  41. 813. 215.  The  population  of  Japan  is  increasing 
rapidly.  On  Uecember  31,  1896,  a  new  ceii  us  wa^  taken  giving  the  total  population 
at  42,708,264,  an  increase  of  437,644  over  the  previous  year. 

WgnVn/ftire.— Agriculture  ts  the  chief  occupation  in  Japan  and  rice  is  the  staple 
product.  The  other  crops  include  tea,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  sugar 
cane,  vegetable  wax.  indigo,  maize,  buckwheat,  millet,  petatoes.  turnips,  beans  and 
peas.  Among  fruits  the  pear,  plum,  grape,  melon,  and  persimmon  are  cultivated.  .\. 
ynited  States  Consular  Report  dated  September  17,  1898,  states  that  the  rice  crop  of 
Japan  for  1898  was  estimated  at  7.596,160  tons,  an  increase  of  38.69  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  of  18.68  per  cent,  over  the  average  crop.  In  connection  with  the 
raising  of  rice  great  attention  is  paid  to  irrigation. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  has  developed  greatly  in 
recent  years.  A  United  States  Consular  Report  dated  July  12,  1898,  estimates  the 
foreign  trade  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1898.  as  follows:  exports  of  merchandise 
60.647.099  yen;  imports  of  inerchniKli^e  154,840.805  yen;  total  imports  and  exports 
^4.487.904  yen;  while  the  total  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
•897  were  174,112,709  yen.  The  yen  is  equivalent  to  about  50  cents  in  United  States 
currency.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  1898  was  far  greater  than  in  the 
pKCeding  year.  This  was  partly  due,  perhaps,  to  the  approach  of  the  date  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  customs  tariff  (Sept.  15.  1898^.  Important  articles  of  ex- 
port from  Japan  are  rice,  tea,  raw  silk,  silk  goods,  carpets,  copper,  matches,  coal, 
lacquer,  porcelain,  floor  mats  and  camphor.  In  a  very  large  number  of  articles  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  exceeds  that  with  any  father  country.  American  goods 
stand  a  vcr>-  good  chance  in  the  Japanese  market,  although  there  are  signs  that  the 
^erniaii  merchant  has  shown  himself  more  skillful  than  the  American  ir  meeting 
I'le  demands  of  the  Jroanese  taste  and  disarming  business  prejudice.  The  consuls 
•^IJ^jcate  the  better  advertising  of  American  goods,  and  especially  the  sending  of 
jicnts  to  place  goods  upon  the  market.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  Amcr- 
wan  manufactures  in  themselves  and  the  superiority  of  some  is  admitted  by  the 
Japanese,  hut  they  attach  great  importance  to  trade-marks  and  to  the  doing  up  of 
"uclcs  m  small  packages.  There  is  an  especial  demand  for  American  loco- 
motu'es.  and  although  England  started  the  raihvav  system  in  Japan  and  supplied  the 
'ines  with  locomotives  at  first,  the  United  States  has  urpasscd  her  in  the  value  of 
"^locomotives  sold  in  that  country.  For  instance,  while  in  1895  England  exported 
ywnotives  to  Japan  to  the  value  of  $380,935  as  compared  with  $142,165.  the  value 
« those  sent  from  the  United  States,  die  exports  of  locomotives  from  the  United 
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States  in  1898  were  valued  at  $1,191,900,  and  those  from  Great  Britain  at 
$8g9,I3a  The  imports  of  wlicat  and  Hour  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  3 
exceed  in  value  those  from  all  the  other  nations  ^  put  together.  Great  in-  f 
crease  has  also  taken  place  in  the  shipment  of  railroad  iron  from  the  United  States  r 
to  Japan,  as  well  as  of  bar,  rod,  plate,  sheet,  and  pig  iron,  and  iron  nsiN.  l-olt^  and  :i 
screws.  Tlie  United  Stales  also  led  the  other  nations  in  1897-8  in  the  exporiaiion  of  a 
paper  making  machinery,  dynamo  electric  giachinery,  and  was  becoming  an  ntiportant  c 
competitor  in  mining  machinery  and  raw  cotton.  Japan  cxporf^  a  great  deal  of  silk, 
e;>pecially  to  the  United  States  and  the  contiijcnt  of  Europe.  The  amount  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  1897-8  was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  taken  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  put  together.  The  trade  of  Japan  with  United  States  and  European  couiitnes 
in  watches  is  important.  Switzerland  has  been  sending  the  greatest  number  of  eam- 
pK  if  watciio  and  the  United  States  of  wauh  parts  and  materials.  The  commerce 
between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  Slates  and  Japan  was  advanced  by  the  esub- 
lishmcnt  of  a  regular  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  Japan,  in  1898,  the  tramc 
up  to  that  time  having  depended  upon  unattached  ves^e!<  which  sailed  at  irregular 
interval-^,  riu-  Japan  Mail  Stcani>!iip  Company  maintains  regular  communicatHra 
with  Kuropean.  American,  and  Australian  ports  and  with  Bombay  and  Shangh:'.i. 

Japan  is  very  advantageously  situated  in  regard  to  manufactures.  Slie  has  a  rich 
supply  of  coal,  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor,  easy  means  of  connnunication  with 
Cliina.  Au-tralia.  etc.,  and  finally  a  sound  monetary  system.  She  has  thrown  open 
many  of  her  ports  to  foreign  trade  and  as  years  pass,  shows  a  greater  desire  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  cheap 
labor  in  Japan  would  attract  foreign  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  native  industries. 
The  labor,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  cheap  as  it  appears  to  be,  since  among  many 
classes  of  the  mechanics  there  is  a  larlc  of  >ki!l.  In  a  certain  watch  company,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  reported  that  it  wa>  not  possible  to  make  the  business  a  payiiig  ^^^^ 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  receive  only  from  ao  to  25  cents  a  day,  while  :n 
certain  .Xmerican  watch  factories  the  wages  arc  sometimes  as  high  as  $3-^  * 
The  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  mechanics  was  cited  as  the  cause  of  this.  NeT«W* 
less  there  were  in  i8g8  signs  that  foreign  capital  was  seeking  investment  on  a  large 
scale  in  Japan,  The  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  other  textiles  are  important 
and  there  are  signs  of  development  in  many  other  industries.  For  instance,  Japan 
has  recently  made  rapid  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  which  were  foraacrly 
imported  in  large  numbers.  Shii)-building  is  actively  carried  on  at  Ns^sakl  WDW* 
there  are  excellent  docks  and  a  large  shipyard.  In  1898  what  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  steamship  ever  launched  outside  of  .American  or  European  waters  was  con- 
structed at  that  port.    Sec  Corrox  ,\ni)  Cotton  Industries. 

Fiftancc.—Thv  total  revenue  of  the  Japanc-o  government  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  year  ending  March  31,  1898,  was  238.709,484  yen,  and  the  total  exp^tliture 
249.547.286  yen.  with  a  surplus  from  the  previous  year  of  10,815,186  yen.  The  esti- 
matcr!  yi'  lrl  cf  'lie  land  tax  was  38.668.991  yen.  and  that  from  the  tax  on  sake,  ma 
and  ,vf>y  ,^i.3iJ.404  yen.  The  revenue  from  the  customs  amounted  to  6.626,829  yen 
and  from  the  income  tax  1,905,696  yen.  Other  important  sources  of  revenue  were 
posts  and  telegraphs,  registration  dues,  state  services,  the  excise,  etc.  The  puolw: 
debt  of  Japan  on  March  31,  i8g6,  was  410.335,135  yen,  including  both  home  and  tor- 
eign  debts.  The  forcipn  oliligations  have  greatly  diminished.  In  iSSg  they  f'^c^^'' 
5,800,000  yen.  while  in  1896  they  amounted  to  only  2^3.752  ven.  Since  October  i?97. 
gold  has  been  the  standard  of  value,  the  unit  being  the  gold  yen,  worth  about  50 
cents  in  United  States  money.  The  paper  money  in  circulation  comprises  gov^"' 
ment  notes,  national  bank  notes,  and  the  notes  of  the  Central  Bank  (Nippon  ""j*?^' 
the  total  nni-.;nit  on  April  1.  1897.  being  203,768,357  yco,  of  which  the  govennMw 
issues  (  iKtXO  amount  to  9,045,082  yen. 

C«rr,  >rr.v.— Japan  adopted  the  gold  standard  by  the  law  of  March  8,  1897  J"* 
grounds  of  this  action  were  the  fluctuations  of  silver,  resulting  in  injury  to  "*j 
tional  department  of  the  country  and  the  general  inclination  to  a  gold  standaro 
showed  by  foreign  countries,  .^t  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law  the  Japanese 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Matsukata.  dwelt  on  these  consJ  lci  ations  and  pointed  out  t'la J 
the  efforts  to  secure  bimetallism  hv  intcrnati.  ,i,al  agrccnunt  had  failed  several,  time 
and  that  if  another  conference  should  hr  I  n.l  as  was  at  present  cxpcctefl.  it 
doubtful  if  it  would  reach  a  definite  result.  It  was  his  opinion  that  even  supposing 
that  a  combination  of  the  powers  in  favor  of  International  bimetallism  was  securer 
in  the  future,  it  would  do  no  harm  for  Japan  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  for  the  pres- 
ent. It  was  expected  that  prices  would  he  steadier  in  consequence,  th.at  the  ex- 
ports would  increase,  that  exchange  fluctuations  would  diminish,  and  that  japan 
w-ould  be  cna1)led  to  extend  her  machinery  of  circulation.  Unfortunately  sooa 
effects  \yhich  were  expected  to  follow  from  this  change  were  not  discernible,  tor  n 
1897  and  1898  Japan  was  sufTermc  from  a  financial  crisis  as  the  result  of  its  too  rapw 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion  in  recent  years.   With  its  extensive  investfljeiw 
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and  new  industries,  wages  have  advanced  and  the  cost  of  living  has  increased.  The 
31  b  change  has  given  Japan  a  steady  rate  of  exchange  with  countries  using  the  gold 
as'i     standard,  but  it  has  impaired  the  power  of  exchange  with  China.   The  government 

ngrccd  to  redeem  the  old  silver  v.  n  it!  gold  until  July  i.  1898,  but  for  some  reason 
'.-s;      or  other  comparatively  few  ut  tikui  were  exchanged  for  gold.     The  dithculty  of 
vi'M      cbanfl^ng  to  the  gold  basis  in  1897  was  enhanced  by  the  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
(9<s     ports  in  that  year,  resulting  in  a  balance  oi  trade  against  Japan  which  had  to  be 
(89     settled  in  gold. 

- 'i  Riiih^'ays,  Posts,  and  Telegraf>hs.^Jt(pan  possesses  an  extensive  and  well  managed 

c'M       railway  system.    On  July  31,  1898,  tlw  ccnnpleted  mileage  of  railways  wa^  2,2.31,  and 
the  authorized  mileage  3,$2I.    About  one-fourth  of  the  railways  are  owned  by  the 
^(Es     State  and  three-fourths  1^  private  compmies.  The  rolling  stock  is  largely  of  Ameri- 
de:      can  and  English  make,  but  the  woodwork  of  the  carriages  is  made  in  Japan.  Posts 
lifts       and  telegraphs  are  under  governtnent  contrnl.    In  March  1897  there  were  11.720 
f?iti      miles  of  telegraph,  and  387  miles  of  submarine  cable.    In  1896-7  over  506,000,000 
1^^'      letters,  postal  cards,  packages,  etc.,  were  carried  in  the  mails. 
it'.        Army  and  Navy. — Both  the  army  and  navy  of  Japan  are  well  organized  and 
demonstrated  their  efficiency  in  the  recent  war  with  China.    The  army  consists  prin- 
cipally of  an  imiKrial  guard,  the  six  divi'-ions.  the  re^t  rvcs,  and  the  territorial  army. 
i-.'-i        In  1897  the  strength  of  these  bodies  on  a  peace  footing  was  as  follows:  imperial 
rsE'      guard  11,213.  six  divisions  76.351,  reserves  83,080,  and  territorial  army  104.954. 
irt        B<si(k>  ir.c-c  there  are  the  gendarmerie  with  i.of')?  in  tH<)7  and  the  Yezo  militia  with 
4.577.    C  aiiUiti^;  in  the  administrative  departments  and  the  niilitarv'  schools,  the  total 
Uj:       strci^-^tli  m  iS-;;  was  placed  at  284.741,  officers  and  men     .Since  the  clo-^e  of  the  war 
iR£      with  China  the  government  has  proposed  to  raise  the  number  of  divisions  from  six  to 
a;-      twdve.  increasing  the  peace  footing  to  about  145.000.   In  1897  the  navy  comprised  66 
if-r        vessels  (including  those  which  were  in  the  process  of  construction)     Of  thcie  17 
i  .-.'.       were  in  the  cruiser  cla.ss.  13  being  deck  protected.    A  new  ship-huilding  programme 
has  been  decided  upon  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  nearly 
■ia.      $60,000,000  within  a  certain  number  of  years  upon  the  building  of  19  vessels  of  van- 

i  y     on  dawn  aad  100  toipedo  craft 

r?"-  HiSTORY. 

Treaty  Relafions.-^Smce  the  opening  up  of  Japan  to  intercourse  with  foreign 

'■"  '        nations  forty-five  years  ago,  treaties  have  been  mnclnrled  with  thc:^c  nations  and 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  opened  to  foreign  trade.   This  trade  is  carried  on 
:  through  the  ports  of  Yokohama.  Nagasaki,  Kobe.  Osaka.  Hakadate.  Niigata.  and 

cs^-  thirteen  other  ports.  By  these  treaties  foreign  powers  acquired  consular  jurisdiction 
in  the  open  districts.  In  recent  years,  however.  Japan  has  repeatedly  urged  the  re- 
i:"'  vision  01  treaties,  being  moved  thereto  by  the  fact  that  new  tariff  arrangements  were 
dJJ  needed,  and  by  the  still  more  important  consideration  lliat  foreign  enlcrpri-e  was  de- 
t  U"  vcloping  so  rapidly  that  foreign  trade  could  not  be  confined  much  longer  to  the  limits 
■       defined  by  treaty,  while  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Japanese  government  that 

ii  consular  jurisdiction  should  be  extended  beyond  those  limits  if  they  should  be 
abolished.  An  attempt  wa^  made  to  secure  revision  of  the  treaties  a>  early  as  1871, 
and  other  negotiations  to  this  end  took  place  in  1882  and  1885.  but  all  failed  in  respect 

ti        of  their  immediate  object.  Recently,  however.  Japan  has  persuaded  the  treaty  powers 
:S       to  consent  to  new  terms.  New  treaties  have  been  made  with  them  and  these  will  go 
into  effect  after  July  17,  1809.  They  will  open  the  entire  empire  to  foreign  travel,  trade 
and  residence,  and  re^^tore  tn  Japan  all  her  •sovereign  rights  which  tlie  previous 
:j        treaties  had  in  .^ome  part  abrogated.    In  Dccemlwr  1897.  Japan  concluded  a  treaty 
y,        with  Portugal  in  which  each  nation  ^aranteed  tiiat  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
(C       other  should  have  the  same  rights  in  its  territory  as  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most 
favored  nations.   The  treaty  was  to  be  in  force  for  twelve  years.  On  May  10, 
;         1898,  the  protocol  of  an  important  treaty  between  Japan  and  Russia  relative  to  Corea 
5        was  published.   In  this  the  contracting  governments  recognize  the  complete  inde- 
^       pcndencc  of  Corea.  For  farther  deliverances  on  this  treaty,  see  article  Corea. 
f       ^  Fobhcal  Parties. — Party  gownment  in  Tap.Tn  i>;  of  very  recent  origin  and  the 
t'.       uaoes  between  parties  are  not  e^ary  to  rU  inu     .\fter  the  new  constitution  went  into 
;*         force  in  1890  the  government  leader^  v.'ere  taken  from  tin-  .Sat'-iinia  and  chf-x^cn  c'nns 
};        Wit  the  representatives  in  the  Diet  were  chosen  from  two  other  clans  wliich  were 

0  opposed  to  each  other.    Under  their  respective  leaders.  Count  Okuma  Count 
f  in  the  Diet  partic-  were  divided  mto  Progressives  anrl  T.theral-    In  1895  an 
f        ulianee  was  made  between  the  government  and  the  Liberals,  the  Premier  being  Mar- 
quis Ito.    All  parties  seemed  to  lie  united  during  the  war,  but  at  its  close  their  an- 

f  'agonism  was  renewed,  and  in  1897  a  Progressive  ministry  was  formed  under  the 
f  ncnuership  of  Count  Matsugata,  who  remained  in  power  until  early  in  the  close  of 
■»        tMvear  1897. 

f        tJf?^9»is  Ito's  Ministry.— Vlhen  the  Diet  convened  in  December  it  was  evident  that 

1  tne  Matsugata  Cabinet  could  not  command  a  majority.  Count  Matsugata  resigned 
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in  December  1,997,  and  hi';  resignation  wn<  >oon  followed  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet.    Malsugala  now  tried  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Progressives  under  ^ 
Count  Okuma,  bat  faiiine  in  this  organized  an  independent  Cabinet  which  was  in- 
stalled  on  January  13.   During  Marqui>  Ito's  ministry  the  above  mentioned  agree 
ment  with  Russia  in  regard  to  Corca  was  concluded.    Early  in  May  the  Japanese 
minister  tn  England  received  the  tinal  installment  of  the  Chinese  war  indemnity, 
which  amounted  to  eleven  million  pounds.   Japane&e  evacuation  of  Wei-hai-wei, 
which  was  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  uiis  installment  soon  followed.  (Set 
article  China.)    As  a  result  of  the  election  in  Marcli.  the  Proc;ressivc  oppoMti  r 
controlled  104  votes  in  tiie  Diet  while  the  government  had  on  its  side  loi  Liberal 
nirr.ilKTv   The  National  Unionists,  and  Independent  party  were  on  the  goveniment  ^ 
side  at  the  start  and  they  held  the  balance  of  power.   It  was  soon  evident,  however, 
that  there  were  serious  points  of  disagreement  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  LIbeiali 
and  the  prediction  of  a  short  life  for  the  former  proved  true.    During  the  brief  Itle 
of  the  Ito  Cabinet  some  very  important  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Diet.  These 
were,  the  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  a  civil  code;  three  bills  fur  increasing 
taxation;  and  a  bill  changing  in  important  particuhirs  the  method  of  national  elec- 
tions. The  opposition  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  passage  of  all  but  the  dvil 
code  bill.  The  passage  of  this  measure  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  since  the 
new  treaty  with  foreign  powers  which  will  restore  the  sovereign  rights  of  . 
the  empire  throughout  its  territory  provide  that  the  law  code  must  be  in  operatloo 
for  a  year  before  the  treaties  ro  into  efTect.  .'\monp  tlic  changes  in  taxation  propowd, 
but  not  atlopted,  was  the  increasing  of  the  land  ta.x  which,  since  the  law  of  1877.  has 
been  two  and  (me-half  per  cent.,  yielding,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1898,  the  sum  ol  38.668,991  yen.   The  new  bill  raised  the  rate 
from  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  on  agriculttinl  ^ 
lands,  three  per  cent,  on  rural  building  lands  and  five  per  cent,  on  urban  building  | 
lands.    In  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  opposition  the  government  extended  the  ses- 
sion to  June  15,  but  before  that  a&tt  it  was  evident  that  the  measure  would  be  de- 
feated.  The  government  now  favored  a  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  land  values 
m  the  hope  ofsecuring  a  majority  for  the  tax  bill,  but  the  opposition  refused  to  give 
way  and  the  measure  was  defeated,  only  twenty-seven  meinbtrs  supporting  it  on  :he 
final  vote.    After  this  the  Diet  was  dissolved,  and  on  June  26,  Marquis  Ito  resided 
his  office.   The  Liberal  and  Progressive  factions  had  united  against  the  Ito  Cibioel. 
the  latter  being  essentially  a  imn  i)artisan  body  and  the  government  called  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  new  constitutional  party,  Counts  Okuma  and  Itagaki  to  form  a  min- 
istry.   In  this  Count  Okuma  was  Premier  and  Minister  for  Fore^  Affairs,  aw 
Count  lugaki  Minister  for  the  Interior. 

Coutti  Okuma's  Ministry.~~On  July  19  the  Japanese  government  notified  the  tot- 
eign  powers  that  the  new  cnnimcrcial  code  had  come  into  force  on  July  i,  and  the 
new  civil  code  on  July  16.  Thus  the  last  great  step  was  taken  in  the  movement 
for  the  framing  of  a  Japanese  judiciary  after  western  models.  It  was  said  of  Count 
Ukuma  s  Cabinet  that  it  was  the  first  party  minivtrv  ever  organized  in  Japan.  Itcaine 
into  bemg  as  the  result  of  a  coalition  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Progresswes.  In 
the  September  elections  the  Constitutional  party,  as  its  coalition  was  called,  secured 
263  seats  m  the  Diet,  a  great  majority  of  the  members.  Nevertheless  the  coalition 
proved  to  be  short-lived.  A  division  occurred  in  the  Cabinet  over  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Mmister  of  Education,  and  on  October  all  the  ministers  resigned.  Early 
m  November  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  premiership  of  Field  Marshal 
Yamagata. 

The  risitig  in  Formosa.— In  the  summer  of  1898  there  were  signs  of  a  rising  of  the 
country  people  of  South  Formosa,  owing  it  is  said,  to  the  harsh  treatment  which  mt 

had  rccrncd  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  in  that  region.  It  was  reported 
that  Japanese  troops  on  failing  to  capture  some  banditti  whom  they  were  pursuing 
had  attacked  a  peaceful  village  in  Formosa  and  massacred  a  number  of  the  inhab- 
it ^"  **.w«J>  *s  «>thcr  reports  of  massacres  in  the  island,  have  not  been  aa- 
uienticated,  but  m  the  fall  of  1808  there  were  still  rumors  of  serious  disturbances. 

JAVA  is  the  principal  island  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  being  the  rnost 
important  cc)lonv  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.    Its  superficial  area,  including  the  neigh- 
noring  island  of  Madura,  is  estimated  at  S0.SS4  square  miles;  the  population  of  i»in 
islands  bcinjT  cstmiated  at  the  close  of  the  year  180S  at  25.607,701,  of  whom 
^nlt  ^\7.4?9  Chinese.  16.569  Arabs,  the  great  fnass  of  the  population 

consis  ing  of  native^Iays.  The  capitaTis  Batavia.  with  1 14.566  tnhaWtants.  and  tte 
riT  r-  ^^'"t"  a  population  of  over  100.000  are  Surabaya  and  Surakarta.   In  l895» 

^iTf^P^f"  P,'^P"l''>»'on  of  Batavia  was  8.s^3.  Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation, 
and  otf  T^^  f  "''H^'"g  rice,  maize. 'sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  cinchona 
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Ae  greatest  part  of  the  coffee  is  raised  on  government  lands,  or  lands  leased  from 
dw  government.   In  1895,  48i333i85B  pounds  of  coiiee  were  produced  on  government 
lands,  and  48,559,186  on  lands  leased  from  the  government,  while  the  figures  show- 
ing the  amounls  raised  by  the  natives  and  on  private  lands  were  comparatively  small. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  teas,  cinchona,  tobacco,  and  tin.  The 
inqmrts  include  textiles,  haberdashery,  petrolenm,  colas*  spirits,  wine,  machinery, 
powder,  and  metals.  There  is  a  tariff  of  six  per  cent  on  some  articles  and  a  small 
export  duty.   The  export  duty  on  sugar,  however,  was  removed  in  i8gS.   For  some 
time  Java  has  been  the  principal  country  for  pruducitu:  cimhona  bark,  and  recently 
[Jf       the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine  has  been  undertaken  on  the  island.  The 
,' U.  S.  Consular  Report,  dated  June  17.  i8g8,  remarks  on  the  favorable  prospects  whicn 
'!^~       the  manufacture  of  quinine  in  Java  shows  and  on  the  increase  in  the  shipment  of 
?n       quinine  to  the  United  States.   The  principal  ports  arc  Batavia.  Samarang,  Surabaya. 
The  monetary  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother  country.    The  Java  liank  is 
controlled  in  its  administration  by  the  government  and  in  the  autumn  of  1896  the 
^        value  of  its  notes  in  circulation  was  44,521  guilders.    A  postal  savings  bank  was 
Opened  in  January,  and  according  to  the  Consular  Report  of  December  1898,  its  re- 
^Its  have  been  good.    The  rate  of  interest  was  2.4  per  cent.,  and  the  bnnk  was 
""^        organized  on  the  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain.    As  to  the  revenue^,  the  chief 
part  is  made  up  of  the  profits  from  the  s.-iU'  of  coffee,  but  a  considerable  revenue 
isalso  derived  from  land,  ft  house  tax,  tax  un  estates,  customs  duties,  licenses,  per- 
sonal  imports,  and  State  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium.   In  1897  the  proportion  of 
^-        the  revenue  derived  from  taxes  was  37.7  per  cent,  from  monopolies,  25  4  per  cent. 

from  the  government  sale  of  products  raised  under  the  culture  system"  (cof- 
^  fee,  cinchona,  tin  and  coal)  20  per  cent.,  and  from  all  other  sources  16^0  per  cent. 
The  budget  estimates  for  1898  gave  the  total  revenue  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
as  115,204,203  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  146.150,164.  The  military  organization 
j'  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  regular  army  of  the  Nether- 
bnds,  and  comprises  both  natives  and  l-"iiro|iean^.  The  strength  nf  this  colonial  army 
•  in  ISX  was  1,376  officers  and  38,593  sub-oflicers  and  soldiers.  The  Europeans  num- 
ber  1^139!,  and  the  natives  19,421,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  Amboynese  and 
Aftieans.  Java  and  Madura  arc  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  22  provinces 
or  residences  under  a  Resident  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials.  The  head  of 
Uie  colonial  administration  is  the  Governor-General  of  Dutch  East  India  who  is  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  five  members.  In  1898,  the  Governor-General  was  J.  C.  H.  A. 
van  der  Wyck. 

The  Dutch  acquired  the  island  late  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  They  have  gov- 
erned it  wisely  and  well  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  a  flourishing  colony  with  an 

increasing  poi)uIation.  .A.  Consular  Report  dated  May  ii,  i^jS.  after  pointiiie:  the 
advantages  that  have  resulted  from  the  Dutch  rule  states  that  the  net  internal  reve- 
nue of  the  colony  is  about  35,000,000  guilders  after  paying  off  the  expenses,  both  ad- 
ministrative and  militanr.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  rule  has  been  its 
effort  to  elevate  gradually  the  condition  of  the  people  who  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ceedingly ignorant  and  imbued  with  religious  and  caste  prejudices.  One  of  the 
means  which  it  has  adopted  to  accomplish  this  purpose  lias  been  the  free  recourse  to 
the  influence  of  the  native  sultans  and  chiefs,  who  have  been  maintained  in  their 
power  and  made  the  allies  of  the  colonial  administrators.  In  other  words  they  have 
tried  to  rule  the  country  through  the  natives  instead  of  forcing  upon  them  a  govern- 
mental system  administered  wholly  by  an  alien  people. 
JEANNE  D'ABC,  Statue  of.  Sec  Soui  iture  (paragraph  Exhibitions). 
JkwjiJsE,  Sir  William,  first  baronet.  G.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D..  F  R.  S..  physi- 
cian-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  died  at  Greenwood,  Durley. 
Hants,  December  11,  1898.  He  was  bom  January  30,  1815,  at  Chatham;  was  edu- 
cated at  University  College,  London,  where  after  studying  medicine  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  anatomy  and  of  clinical  medicine.  Iri  iSTu  he  was  made  phvsi- 
cian-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen  :  baronet,  1868;  K.  C.  B..  1S72.  and  later  G.  C.  B.. 
"heing  probably  the  only  medical  man  who  ever  received  a  similar  honor."  He  was 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  1881-8&  Sir  William's  early  life  was 
attended  with  many  privations,  btit  later  he  hoilt  up  an  immense  practice  which,  it 
IS  said,  yielded  him — during  a  period  of  years  subsccpient  to  1875 — an  annual  income 
of  from  ii2,ooo  to  £15,000.  He  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  but  what  be  did  write  was 
masterly.  Among  his  work*  be  mentioned  (^Uttonian  Lectures.  His  papers 
on  '  rickets."  published  as  loQg  ago  as  i857-6t.  were  an  able  treatise.  His  best  known 
essay  is  probably  Identity  andNoH-idennty  of  Typhus  md  Typhoid  Fevers,  in  which 
he  showed  that  the  two  fevers  are  different  in  cause. 

^WS.  Durins  the  year  1808,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  continued  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  taking  the  form  of  violent  anti-Semitic  outbreaks,  especially  in 
Austria-Hungary  and  France.  In  Franco  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  is  especially  marked 
WHM^f  Uie  lower  classes  of  society,  including  the  laboring  classes,  and  it  has  been 
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employed  by  socialistic  and  radical  leaders  for  party  ends.    The  political  importance 
of  French  anti-Setqitism  can  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case.  (See 
France  )    In  Austria-Hnngary.  on  the  other  liand,  it  is  not  only  the  lower  classes 
who  are  opposed  to  Jews,  nor  is  the  anti-Jewish  fanaticism  found  exclusively  in  dis- 
tricts where  ilie  educational  .standard  is  low.   Vienna  is  a  great  centre  of  anti-Semi- 
tism the  mayor  of  the  city  being  himself  an  anti-Semitic  agitator.    (See  Austria- 
Hungary  )    A  mamerous  element  of  the  population  in  Germany  and  Italy  are  also 
hostile  to  the  Jews.   In  Germany,  the  anti-Semites  include  some  of  the  large  landed 
proprietors,  and  old  nobility.    In  Russia  where  the  persecuiioti  of  the  Jews  has  led  in 
recent  years  to  an  extensive  migration  of  that  despised  sect,  the  persecution  seems 
to  come  mainly  from  the  official  cla.s.    The  Russian  laws  discriminate  against  Jews, 
fnrliidiling  them  to  live  outside  of  ceruin  specified  districts,  and  to  follow  certain 
pursuit^    It  is  this  revival  of  the  old-time  spirit  of  persecution  in  Europe  that  has 
led  to  tile  so-called  Zionist  movement  for  the  repeopling  of  Palestme  by  the  Jtws. 
An  important  congress  was  held  to  discuss  this  project  m  1897  at  Bale,  in  Swiizcr- 
land,  and  another  meeting  was  held  there  on  August  28,  1898.  The  second  assembly 
was  attended  by  twice  as  many  delegates  as  that  of  the  previous  year.  One  of  the 
ka<i<  rs  of  the  movement  u  a>  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl,  of  Vienna,  and  the  mectmg  was  at- 
titulcii  l>y  some  of  the  iiio.^i  distinguished  members  of  the  race,  mcluding  Dr.  Max 
Nordau  who  has  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  ntission  of  re-umtiiit^  the 
Jews  and  restoring  them  to  the  land  of  their  origin.    It  was  voted  at  the  congress  to 
start  a  bank  for  the  aid  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  number  of  those  now  living  m 
Palestine  being  considerable.    The  congress  also  unanimously  adopted  a  motion  for 
sending  a  telegram  congratulating  the  Czar  on  his  peatL-  proposal.    During  the  year 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting  great  numbers  of  Jews  had  joined  the  Zionist 
movement,  and  the  prospects  for  its  success  in  1898  seemed  fair,    i  he  congr^s  de- 
cided to  request  the  aid  (if  the  European  powers  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Zionist 
scheme.    An  obstacle  wa^  ciuountered  in  the  opposition  of  the  Sultan  who,  in  Sep- 
temhef  issued  orders  prohibiting  the  inimigrlion  of  Jews  to  Palestine. 

Jews  in  the  United  States.— In   1898  the  Jews   in   the   United   States  re- 
ported progress  in  many  directions,  especially  that  of  education.    Muc^i  develop- 
nuiit  was  noticed  in  the  Religious  School  Union  of  New  York,  the  Jewish  ^U*^* 
qua,  the  Jewish  Woman's  Council,  with  its  meetings,  lecture-courses  and  chantaWe 
agencies,  the  Hebrew  In.stitute  of  New  York,  the  Chicago  Jewish  I  raining  Manual 
School,  the  Jewish  Education  Society,  and  the  Jewish  Publication  Society.   Dr.  Jos. 
ivraukopfs  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown.  Pa.,  and  the  Woodbine  Agncnl- 
tural  School  increased  during  the  year.    The  latter  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  Fund  (q.  v.).  The  buildings  of  the  Hir.-ch  Trade  Schools  and  the  Llara  de 
Hirsch  Working-woman's  Home  are  approaching  completion  in  New  York.     .\  lew 
model  tenements  are  lx:ing  erected  in  New  York  by  the  trustees  of  the  Hirschtund. 
The  expenditures  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  reached  $121,000,  the 
receipts  $134.77^.  and  there  were  19,041  applications  for  help.    Employment  was 
found  for  s",^  persons,  305  were  sent  back  to  Europe,  and  644  transported  to  \  arious 
parts  of  the  U.  S.   The  Jewish  population  in  America  is  estimated  at  i,aoo,ooo,  ot 
whom  400,000  live  in  New  York.    There  arc  570  churches.  301  ministers,  and  I,a0Oj- 
000  members.    The  American  Jews  took  l)ut  little  interest  in  the  Second  Zionistic 
Congress  at  Bale  and  regard  with  little  favor  Dr.  l  lcivl  and  Dr.  Nordau  s  pro- 
posed movement   There  was  a  decrease  in  Russian  immigration.   The  New  lorK 
Federation  of  Zionists,  organized  in  1896,  consists  of  4.000  members.  The  Secretary  » 
William  Spillberg,  98  East  4th  street.    Zangwill's  visit  to  .\merica  tO  leclure  aiW 
study  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  an  event  of  much  interest 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  at  Baltimore.  Maryland,  was  OTgA^^^^j^ 
1876:  it  is  non-sectarian.  President.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  LL.  D.  For  the  year  i»97-9o 
there  were  123  officers  of  instruction  and  641  students ;  of  the  latter  45b  were  gradu- 
ate students.  215  being  in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  241  m  the  dcpartmcm 
of  medicine.  .\t  the  close  of  1898  the  library  comprised  85.954  bound  volumes,  ine 
aecc»ion  for  tlie  vcar  being  3,427.  The  degrees  conferred  during  the  year  were  as 
follows:  A.  B,,  46;  Ph.  D.,  36;  M.  D..  22;  proficients  in  applied  clcctruity.  Q  Lp  to 
1898,  ^422  persons  had  pursued  graduate  courses.  1,087  degrees  had  been  gcanted.  ana 
in  that  year  104  degrees  were  given.  Recently  the  principal  source  of  the  income  01 
the  universitv  was  cut  off  liv  the  cessation  of  the  pavinent  of  dividends  on  its  StOCKS 
in  the  lialtimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  legislature  of  Maryland  came  to  the  aio 
of  the  university  in  April,  1898,  by  providing  for  an  annual  appropriation  to  it  tor 
two  years  of  $50,000.  Notable  gifts  were  $5,000  for  the  library  and  co  lection  oi 
meteorological  journals,  treatises,  etc..  of  Professor  Geveland  Abbe  of  the  unitea 
States  Weather  Burea;i  Touring  the  year  a  building  wa^  added  to  the  medical  scnc^i, 
containing  physiological  and  pharmacological  laboratories  and  a  medical  library;  tnc 
gymnasium  was  rebuilt.  The  annual  Turnbull  lectures  were  given  by  Pn:  K^-or 
Charles  R.  Lanman,  of  Harvard,  on  The  Poetry  of  India,  and  the  Levermg  lectures 
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tqr  President  ^tton^  of  Princeton^  on  Morals  and  ReUgien.  See  Universitibs  and 

^  Colleges. 

JOHNSTON,  CoIuirI  Richard  Malcolm,  American  novelist,  died  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  September  2.^,  iSt>8.  He  \va>  born  near  Powelton,  Georgia.  March  8^ 
1822,  and  his  early  years  were  passed  on  a  plantation.  He  was  graduated  at  Mercer 
University  and  practised  law  until  1857 ;  at  that  time  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  belles  lettrcs  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  During  the  Civil  War  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Governor  Brown  of  Georgia.  After  the  war  he  managed  a  board- 
•  ing  school  for  boys  at  Rocky,  Georgia,  and  subsequently  took  up  his  residence  in 
Baltimore.  It  is  said  that  "many  of  his  novels  and  short  stories  were  founded  on 
'  episodes  within  his  own  experience  in  the  South  on  plantations  and  elsewhere."  He 

wrote  besides  his  fiction,  a  life  of  Alexander  H.  Stevens  (1878),  and.  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  William  H.  Browne,  sub.sequentiy  professor  in  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
a  History  of  English  Literature  (187a).  Col.  Johnston  was  nearly  fifty  years  old 
when  his  literary  career  b^an.  He  created  his  characters  from  "his  observation  of 
the  types  then  comparatively  unfamiliar  in  the  world  of  letters— the  'Georgia 
Cracker.'  the  cniinty  judge,  the  lawyer,  the  client,  the  traveler,  who  were  all  real 
people  to  thi.s  genial  author,  and  became  hardly  less  real  through  his  powers  of  de- 
scription, to  readers  all  over  the  country.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  now  how 
'  strange  these  t^pes  appeared  only  a  score  of  years  ago."   Among  his  stories  may  be 

mentioned:   Ueorgia  Sketches  (1864):    Dubesborough  Tales  (1871  and  1883); 
Old  Mark  Laitgstcii  (li^^)  :   Ttvn  Grijy  Tourist.';  (1885);  Ogttchee  Cross-Fwiugs; 
Mr.  Absalom  Billings  and  Other  Georgia  Folk  (1888). 

JOKAZ,  MAtntUS.    See  HtmCAUAK  LiTCRATUM:  (paragraph  Biography). 

JONES,  Professor  Hikam  A.,  died  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  April  11.  1808.  He  was 
bom  at  Grafton,  Mass.»  December  3,  1831 ;  was  educated  in  W  orcester,  Mass.,  and 
at  Wesleyan  University.  Middletown,  Omn..  at  which  he  wa^  graduated  in  1853. 
»  Not  long  after  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lawrence  Univer- 

sity. Appleton,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  faculty  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  many  years  he  was  vice-preudent  of  the  institution. 

JULIUS  CiESAB.    Sec  Aui  ii.t:0LC)Gv  (paragraph  Italy). 

JUPITE&'S  ATMOSPHEBE.  See  Physics  (paragraph  Planetary  Atmosphere). 

TTTRAflSIC.  During  the  past  year,  fossil  fish  have  been  discovered  in  the  Juras- 
sic beds  of  die  southeastern  part  of  the  Black  Ilills  Region  of  South  Dakota.  O.  C. 
Marsh  claimed  that  certain  formations  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  hitherto  considered 
to  be  of  cretaceous  age,  are  really  Jurassic.  In  some  cases  direct  proof  is  lacking, 
while  in  others  strong  proof  against  his  views  is  at  hand. 

KALNOKY  de  KOBOS-PATAK,  Gustav  Sieumund,  Count,  died  at  Brimn, 
Moravia,  February  13,  i8g6.  He  was  bom  at  Lettowitz,  Moravia,  December  29, 
1832.  Having  entered  the  army  when  very  young,  he  resigned  in  1850  with  the  grade 
of  colonel,  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service.  From  i860  to  1881  he  represented  Austria- 
Hungary  at  various  conns  :  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Copenliagen  in  1874 
and  to  St  Petersburg  in  i88a  From  1881  to  1895  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Court  Kalnoky  was  known  as  the  Viennese  Bismarck  and  was  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

KANSAS,  a  central  State  of  the  United  States  with  an  area  of  82,080  sq.  m. 
&pita|.  Topeka. 

Agriculture. — An  interesting  feature  of  recent  agricultural  progress  is  the  remark- 
able extension  of  the  alialia  acreage  since  1891.  when  the  total  area  in  the  crop  was 
34-384  acres  distributed  among  seven  counties  having  1,000  acic:^  and  upward  each. 
In  1897  the  acreage  was  I7i,334»  distributed  among  forty-four  similar  counties,  and 
the  crop  was  grown  to  some  extent  in  103  out  of  105  counties  in  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  calendar  year 
1898:  corn.  132,843,048  bushels,  value  $34,538,932:  wheat,  64.039,412,  $32,460,706; 
oats.  26,689,248,  $5,871,635;  barley,  735.840.  $198,677;  rye,  1,710,306,  $632,813;  pota- 
toes, ^006,130.  $3,522,126;  and  hay,  4,655.016  tons,  $i5>l29,Soi2-Htotal  value.  $92^362,- 
(i9i>  The  State  ranked  second  in  production  of  wheat;  third  in  hay;  and  fifth  in 
com.  Live-stock  comprised,  horses.  734,881;  mules.  70. 41":  milch  cows,  680,457; 
other  cattle,  2.076^189;  sheep.  231,192;  and  swine,  1,59 1,341 —total  head,  5.393.770. 

Manufactures,  etc. — ^At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1897.  Kansas  ranked  third 
among  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  production  of  coal,  the  output  being 
3,054.012  short  tons,  spot  value.  $3,602,326,  with  the  exception  of  1894  this  was  Ae 
largest  output  of  the  State  on  record.  (Sec  Coal.)  In  salt  the  State  ranked  fourth, 
nearly  tying  Ohio,  with  a  yield  of  1,538,327  barrels,  value,  $488,022.  Recent  devel- 
opments in  the  natural  gas  regions  of  southeastern  Kansas  led  to  the  location  in  that 
section  of  many  new  industrial  enterprises  The  total  yield  from  wells  in  the  viciniQr 
of  lola  alone  exceeded  85,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  during  1897.   During  1897  and 
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i8g8,  the  production  of  zinc  was  largely  increased,  and  the  State  gained  tirst  place 
in  this  industry,  the  output  being  33.396  short  t<Mi8  in  1897  and  21,464  in  the  first  lulf 

of  1898.   See  Coal  and  Natural  Gas. 
Banks.— On  October  31,  i8gS,  there  were  loi  national  banks  in  operation  and  118 

in  liquidation.  The  actu  c  capital  aggregated,  $8,567,100;  circulation,  $2,665,680;  de- 
posits, $22,507,499;  and  reserve,  $7,673,057.  There  were  also  3O4  Slate  and  private 
banks  with  capital,  $6,512,970:  deposits.  $21,979,267  ;  and  resources,  $31,010,377.  The 
c>;rli:un;f  >  :\\  the  L'nited  States  ckannf;  hmi-r-  at  Tupeka  and  Wichita  in  the  year 
cn(inig  SLiiiciiilier  jo.  l8<>S,  aggrcgaud  $-ig..Sjj.ui 3.  an  nuTea>c  in  a  year  of  $6,364,883. 

Lducatwn. — At  tlie  end  of  the  .school  year  1890-7  there  were  419,750  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  367,690  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and 
354.002  were  in  daily  attendance'.  There  were  9,316  school  houses;  11,616  teachers; 
public  school  property  valued  at  $9,395,231  ;  and  expenditures,  $3,780,574,  including 
$2,730,192  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  public  high  schools  numbered  174.  with  456 
teadters  and  11,559  pupils;  private  secondary  schools,  18,  with  78  teachers  and  968 
pupils;  normal  schools,  i  public  and  7  private,  with  92  teachefs  and  2,241  students; 
colleges  and  universities,  co-educationaJ  and  lor  men  only,  18,  with  278  professors 
and  instructors,  3,931  students,  and  $246,065  income;  colleges  for  women  only.  2, 
with  28  instructors,  148  students,  and  $28,200  income.  Professional  schools  com- 
prised one  of  technology,  one  of  theology,  one  of  law,  and  two  of  medicine.  The 
State  Agricidtural  College  at  Manhattan,  endowed  1)\  Congress,  received  from  the 
Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  ni  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were 
703  periodicals,  of  which  49  were  dailies,  589  weeklies,  and  54  monthlies. 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  valuation  as  equalized  was  $325,370,4^  in  1897  and 
$325,889,747  in  1898:  State  tax  rate  in  each  year  $4.10  per  $1,000.  The  legislature 
in  iS^v  made  appropriations  for  the  biennial  term  of  kSoJ^  w  aggregatinc:  $3,150,000; 
and  fixed  the  levy  for  general  revenue  at  four  mills,  which  was  expected  to  yioUi  a 
total  of  $2,526,000,  and  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  at  one-tenth  mill. 
The  bonded  debt  on  September  i.  1898,  aggregated  $632,000,  of  which  $607,000  was 
held  by  State  funds,  mostly  educational. 

Population. — The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  the  population  in  1897 
as  follows:  State.  1.366,789;  cities  and  towns,  Kansas  City,  41,150;  Topeka,  31,842; 
Leavenwor^,  21,536;  Wichita,  ao,i6o;  Atchison,  15,501;  Pittsburg,  12.19S;  Port 
Scott,  11,309;  and  Lawrence,  10,914. 

Kansas,- the  birthplace  of  Populism,  became  a  Republican  State  in  1898,  and  the 
sweeping  victories  which  sent  seven  Congressmen  out  of  eight,  scnncd  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  Populist  party.  The  rural  districts,  which  have  favored  the 
latter  cause,  turned  Republican.  The  fusion  leaders  t^ked  of  consolidating  with 
the  Democratic  party.  The  Kansas  legislature  had  an  extra  session  to  enact  "suit- 
able legislation  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  charges."  Early  in  Februarv  the  gov- 
ernment lien  on  the  Union  Pacific  was  wiped  out  at  the  Union  Pacific  station  in 
Topeka.  The  Kansas  Pacific  road  was  bought  in  by  Alvin  W.  Krech  for  $6,303,000. 
He  represented  the  Reoivanization  Committee  and  was  the  only  bidder  at  this  sale 

Two  million  acres  of  land,  formerly  owned  In'  the  Inrlians  in  the  State  of  Kan!;as 
and  which  the  government  had  sold,  putting  the  money  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  were 
restored  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  April  11,  to  the  Indians.  The  rooo^ 
amounted  to  about  $1,250,000. 

Besides  stock-raising  and  agriculture,  the  mineral  resources  of  Kansas  showed 
rapid  development. 

National  Representatives  and  Stale  Officers. — W.  E.  Stanley  was  elected  Governor 
with  a  plurality  of  15.870  votes.  The  Representatives  from  Kansas  arc:  Charles 
Curtis  (Rep.),  from  Topeka;  J.  D.  Bowersock  (Rep.),  from  Lawrence;  E.  R. 
Ridgclcy  (Pop.),  from  Pittsburgh;  J.  M.  Miller  (Rep.),  from  Council  Grove;  W.  A 
C.ilderluad  (Rep  ),  from  Marysville;  W.  A.  Reeder  (Rep.),  from  Logan:  and  Ches- 
ter L  Long  (Rep.),  from  Hutchinson.  Senators:  Lucien  Baker  (Rep.), from  Leaven- 
worth, and  William  A.  Harris  (Pop.),  from  linwood.  OflScalst  W.  E.  Stanle>'.  Gov- 
ernor: 11.  E.  Rechtcr.  Lieutenant-Governor;  G.  H  Clark.  Secretary:  Frank 
Gnmes.  Treasurer;  George  E.  Cole,  Auditor;  A.  A.  Goddard.  Attorney-General:  and 
Frank  Nelson.  Superintendent  of  Education.  All  arc  Republicans.  Chief  Justice, 
Frank  Doster  (Pop.);  Associates,  William  R.  Smith  (  Rep  ),  and  W.  A.  Johnston 
(Rep.)  ;  and  Qerk,  J.  Martin.  There  are  102  Republicans  and  60  Fusionists  in  the 
State  Legislature. 

XASSON,  John  Adam.s,  member  of  the  Anglo- American  Commission  in  1898,  was 
bom  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1822:  was  graduated.  1842,  at  the  University  of 
Vcrrnont:  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar:  soon  removed  to  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri, and  then  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  was  made  Assistant  Postmaster-Genera!  by 
President  Lincoln  in  t86i.  and  two  years  later  was  commissioner  to  the  first  interna 
tional  postal  congress  (Paris).  He  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1863-67.  »873-77. 
and  1881-85;  minister  to  Austria,  1877-81;  minister  to  Germany,  1884-85-  ^ 
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Mr.  Kasson  was  special  envoy  to  the  international  Samoan  congress  at  Berlin.  He 
was  appointed  in  1897  special  commissioner  to  promote  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  and  in  1898  was  appointed  a  mtyiibLr  of  ilu-  .Anglo- 
American  Joint  High  Commission,  which  was  created  in  May  of  that  year.  See 
C.\NAr».\. 

KAOLDT.  The  term  kaolin  properly  includes  deposits  of  white  burning  residual 
clay,  and  is  consequently  adapted  to  the  manufactitre  of  white  earthenware  and  por- 
celain. The  United  States  is  rapidly  developing  into  an  iinjiMriant  pruduccr  of  tliis 
material,  slowly  crowding  much  of  the  English  product,  hitherto  used,  from  the  do- 
mestic market  The  prowaction  for  iBfff  was : 

States.  Quantity,  tons.  Value. 

Colorado  ,   550  $1,250 

Delai*are   f   12.166  99>44t 

Florida   6,948  39.300 

Indiana    1,250  1,000 

Mis>ouri   ^498  5,901 

North  Carolina   5.000  40^000 

Pennsylvania   8.409  50,482 

Sottth  Carolina   16,000  77,200 

Vermont    l.ooo  7,000 

Wisconsin   3,500  35.000 

KEELY,  John-  Ernest  Worrell,  inventor  of  the  famous  Kccly  motor,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  November  18,  1808.  He  was  horn  in  that  city  September  3,  1837.  His 
tasij  education  was  meagre.  When  engaged  in  the  carpenter's  trade  in  18^72  he  an- 
nounced  the  discovery  of  a  new  force,  by  which  he  asserted  motive  power  would  be 
revolutionized.  He  a.ssertcd'that  by  musical  vibrations  air  and  water  could  be  disin- 
tcgratcil  and  a  powerful  "etheric  force"  he  released;  he  made  the  most  extravagant 
assertions,  saying  in  1875:  "1  propose  in  about  six  months  to  run  a  train  of  cars 
from  here  (Philadelphia)  to  New  York  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  with  one  small 
cndne,  and  I  will  draw  the  power  all  out  of  as  much  water  as  you  can  hold  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand."  Experiments  were  performed  with  his  motors  and  scientists 
were  unable  to  find  any  fraud;  all  classes  became  interested  and  finally  $5,170,000 
had  been  invested  in  the  enterprise.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Keely  diverted  to 
personal  uses  the  large  sums  invested,  for  he  worked  steadily,  constructing  and  dis- 
carding between  1874  and  i8gi,  129  different  models.  His  secret  has  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily disclosed  and  the  report  that  after  his  death  hidden  apparatus  of  a  sus- 
picious appearance  was  found  in  his  lalioratory  tended  to  confirm  the  Oplnitm  that 
Keely  was  the  most  daring  and  successful  charlatan  of  his  time. 

KBBNE,  Thomas  W..  a  well-known  tragedian,  died  at  the  Smith  Infirmary, 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  June  i,  i8<>8.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1840; 
his  first  public  appearance  was  in  The  Gunmakcr  of  Moscow  at  the  Bowery  theatre, 
in  New  York,  in  1865.  His  favorite  characterization  was  Richard  III;  not  long  before 
his  death  he  gave  at  Providt  nre,  Rhode  Island,  his  2.500th  performance  in  this  play. 

KENT,  Jacob  F.,  Major-General,  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  horn  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1835.   He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  served  in  the  Civil  War.  being  brevetted 
several  times  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  services.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
i'lS  Spain  he  was  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  and  as  major-general  of 

■•  .J  volunteers  he  commanded  the  first  <!i\i-ion  of  Shatter's  army,  which  was  victorious 

*  f '  J*. San  Juan  hill,  July  i,  1898.   In  October  1898,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

"ilV         ^rigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a  few  days  later  was  retired  at  his  own  reqtiest 

See  Spanish-American  War  (paragraph  Fight  at  San  Juan). 
,  ■-  KENTUCKY,  an  east  central  State  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  with  an  area  of 

,      I  i   "    Capital,  Frankfort. 

^  t-  «|«Hi'ru/,i/.'y.— During  the  calendar  year  1897  the  State  had  the  largest  output  of 

/Jet:  coal  m  its  history,  3,602,097  short  tons,  spot  value.  $2,828,329.  an  increase  in  a  year  of 

"f*  C  It  stood  alone  among  the  coal-producing  .States  in  that  two 

of  the  fields  of  the  country,  the  Appalachian  and  the  Central,  contributed  to  its 
1  Tn  fl'  ^*  advanced  States  in  the  use  of  mining  machines, 

d  ]9*}}fi3PP^r  cent,  of  the  output  being  taken  bv  that  method.    The  increased  produc- 

■  tion  in  1897  was  wholly  from  the  Central  field.    During  the  year  109  mines  were 

worked  and  7,983  persons  employed.  See  Aspraltuu  and  Lithographic  Lime« 

snttt. 

.  'igriculture.^'The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
'"the  calendar  year  1898:  com.  85.177,243  bushels,  value  $22.o'i7.856 ;  wheat.  14.- 
£k}^^'^'57o:  oats,  9.466,061,  $2,555,836;  barley.  22.320,  $8,928;  rye  345.397. 
fioftSW;  potatoes.  2.647.360^  ^1^17.786;  and  hay.  493.2?®  tons,  $4*4w330--toi«l 
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value  $40,427,774.  Live-stock  comprised,  horses,  365,602;  mulcf.  106.547 ;  milch 
cows,'248,ao8;  other  cattle,  341.181;  sheep,  597.643;  and  swine,  1.357,765-total  head. 

/"'v^.-In  the  fi^ra!  year  ondhig  June  30,  1898,  the  State  ranked  third  in 
amount  of  inlcrnal  revenue  paid  on  taxable  luanutactures  ($18,226,518).  There  were 
distilleries  of  all  kinds  in  operation,  and  the  production  wa^  13,267.791  tax.-iblt 
Kalloii^  of  spirits,  of  which  I2.557.i59  gallons  were  Bourbon  whisky.  In  tobacco  the 
production  was  38,559.873  cigars,  23,600  cigarettes,  38,66«,870  pmnuU  Of  plug  JOl, 441 
pounds  of  fine  cut.  4.309. 74J  pounds  of  smoking,  and  4.366  pounds  of  snufl,  Ibe  clay 
Industrie*  yielded  $800,368  in  1897.  principally  in  brick  and  tilc. 

Commercc—jyvirmg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1898,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  delivering  port  of  Louisville  aggregated  in  value  $27i.075i  a  de- 
crease in  a  year  of  $15^.319;  t^xports,  nothing,  f  .  , 

Raitroads.—Th€  railroads  chartered  l.y  tlu-  btat^'  ha\^>  a  direct  milcnpe  of  about 
3050  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  railroad  property  in  i8(kS  was  ^2,ooo,ooo. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  jSqS,  there  were  75  national  bank>  m  "P'^T'^^'o"  and  35  '« 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $10,950,000:  circiilatioii.  $6,867,186;  de- 
posits. $24,947,197;  reserve,  $7,796,525-  There  were  also  190  State  and  private 
banks  with  aggregate  capital  $14,202,946;  deposits.  $26.(xS.s..,35 ;  ■"esources,  $5l.o23.- 
-l07  The  exchanges  at  the  U.  S.  Clearing  Houses  at  Lexington  and  Louisvillein  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1898.  aggregated  $361,608,868,  an  increase  m  a  year  of  ?3&,oaa,- 

^Jiducatiott.—At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-6  the  last  for  which  detailed  reports 
were  available  at  the  time  of  writing,  of  the  total  schooj  population  557,400  were 
white  and  95.400  colored:  of  enrollment.  337.6i8  were  white  and  62,508  col2|«aJ°* 
daily  attendance.  247.203  were  white  and  30.658  colored;  and  of  tewhere  »,7a7 
whites,  and  1.4H2  colored.  The  State  .\gnculiural  :v.u]  Mechanical  College  at  L«- 
ington,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  government  *22^mi^ 
and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were  318  penodicals,  of  which  a? 
dailies,  234  weeklies,  and  29  monthlies.  , 

Finam-cs  — The  legislature  in  1897  authorized  the  State  to  issue  4  pcr  cent  Bonas 
to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  The  validity  of  the  law  was  tested  in  co^/^  .3"^/^^ 
dared  void  because  of  the  extent  of  the  existing  bonded  debt.  On  appeal,  this  dea- 
sion  was  reversed,  and  the  new  bonds  were  accordingly  issued.  This  issue  ^0"^ 
the  ordinary  bon.lcd  debt  up  to  $i,i7i,394  on  Jan.  i.  i8g8.  In  addition  to  tms 
amount,  however,  are  the  bonds  held  by  the  board  of  education,  aggregating  ^2,312.- 
596,  which  are  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  regular  debt  as  they  are 
and  inviolate  and  the  interest  paid  on  them  comes  from  the  revenue  of  the  sinking 
fund.  There  was  also  outstanding  in  August  1897.  a  net  floatuig  d«Dt  ot  5'''330-9[?- 
The  assessed  valuations  in  that  year  were,  real  estate,  $444  000.000;  personal  properqr, 
$109,000,000;  railroad  property,  $42,000,000— total,  $595,000,000.  ,„  ,Rn? 

Population.— K%  estfmated  by^ederal  officials,  the  population  on  June  3o.  i»9^ 
was  about  2,150,000.    Local  estimates  gave  Louisville,  215.000 ;  Covington,  50,««| 
Owensboro,  15.000;  Henderson,  12,000;  Bowling  Green,  lo.ooo;  Maysville,  8^300,  aw* 

Winchester,  6,500.  ,  .    .    •  ,  .^a  th* 

New  Election  Law,— In  March  1898,  both  branches  of  the  legislature  passed  tnc 
Goebel  election  law  over  the  Governor's  veto.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  '-o"" 
Apjieals  which  in  the  December  following  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  'aw. 
measure  provides  for  a  State  board  of  election  commissioners,  which  appoin. 
county  boards  of  three  merohers  each,  which  in  turn  appoint  '^^^^'f"^ 
ccrs  in  their  respective  counties.    County  boards  consUtute  both  the  ^aiua- 
ing  and  the  contesting  boards  in  their  own  counties,  and  the  State  board  "^^erminc* 
contests  of  officers  other  than  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  elective  by  voiw* 
of  the  whole  State,  and  of  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Circuit  ^oum  »■« 
commonwealth  attorneys.   Thelaw  places  the  entire  election  machinery  ot  » ne  o w 
in  the  hands  of  three  men— naturally,  for  Kentucky.  Democratsr-and  the  aoscntc 
any  non-partisan  or  bi-partisan  provision  aroused  the  indignatrWl  Of  tne  t 
all  Other  political  parties.    This  act  was  passed  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor  wroj 
vetoing  the  latter  on  March  n.  said:  "By  thU  bill  local  self-governinent  is  dc"ieaxn^ 
people,  and  power  centralized  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate  that  has       J    -  x 
than  any  court  in  the  Commonwealth.    Gothcd  with  both  judicial  and  jJjV^'Jjief 
functions,  having  no  legislative  attributes,  it  nevertheless  stands  oiit  "JJ^JJ^j^-^ 
the  creature  of  the  legislature,  heyond  the  control  of  courts  and  junes,  tne  s«i» 
power  of  the  state  and  absolute  master  of  the  people."  .  -phc 

Less  interest  was  manifested  in  the  Kentuckv  elections  than  m  many  f*"^*'  ^j^jft 
election  riincnini  rv  1m^  parsed  into  the  hands  of  the  legislature  and  ^^rc  ^^„toor3- 
towards  centralization  in  the  South.  An  act  was  passed  forcing  any  foreign  c  y^^^ 
tion,  such  as  the  Associated  Press,  as  a  condition  of  carrying  on  busincs^  ^^ 
State,  to  furnish  the  news  and  information  it  gathers  to  any  and  all  "^'X^^nijtf 
Kentucky  without  discrimination  in  charges  or  prices.   Heavy  fines  ««  "* 
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for  non-compliance,  and  violation  of  tiie  pTOyidona  of  this  act  shall  upon  oonTiction 
operate  to  forfeit  the  charter  of  the  corporatioii. 

National  Representatives  and  State  OMeers.— The  eleven  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress are:  Charles  K.  Whecl<*r  (Dcm.),  from  Padiicah,  John  S.  I^Sea  (Dem.),  from 
Russcllvillc,  David  H.  Smith  (.Dcm.).  from  Hodgcnvillc.  Albert «-S.  Berry  (Dcm.), 
from  Newport,  Evan  £  Little  (Dcm.),  from  Owentown,  Samuel  J.  Pugh  (Rep.), 
from  \'anceburg,  Henry  D.  Allen  (Dcm.),  from  Morganfield,  Oscar  Turner  (Dem.), 
from  Louisville,  G.  G.  Gilbert  (Dem.),  from  Shelbyville,  T.  Y.  Fitzpatrick  (Dem.), 
!^  frnin  Prc^tonburg,  and  Vincent  Boering  (Rep  ),  from  London.    The  Senators  are: 

13!  William  Lindsay  (Dem.).  from  Owentown,  and  William  J.  Deboe  (Rep.),  from 
Marion.  The  officials  arc:  William  O.  Bradley,  Governor;  W.  J.  Worthinpton, 
^  Lieutenant-Governor;  Charles  Finley,  Secretary;  G.  W.  Long,  Treasurer;  Samuel  H. 
i»  Stone,  Auditor;  W.  J.  Davidson.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Lucas  Moore, 
Commissioner  of  .Agriculture;  W.  Tnylor,  Attorney-General:  D.  R.  Collins.  .Xcijii- 
tant-Gcncral.  All  are  Republicans.  Chief  Justice.  James  H.  Ilazelrig  (Dem.); 
Associates.  J.  D.  White  (Dety. ),  R.  L.  D.  GufTy  (Rep.-),  George  Du  Relle  (Rep.). 
A  Rollins  Burnam  (Rep  ),  T.  H.  Paynter  (Dem.).  and  J.  P.  Hobson  (Dem.),  and 
Clerk.  Samuel  J.  Shacktlford.  In  the  State  legislature  there  are  99  Derhocrats,  38 
Republican^,  1  Populist,  and  2  National  Democrats. 

KIMBALL,  Alonzo  S..  professor  of  physics  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Poly- 
'fi'J        technic  Institute,  died  in  Worcester.  December  2,  1897.    He  was  bom  in  1843  at 
Ceiuro  ILirlxir.  Xcw  Hamp-hirf:  w.ns  graduated  tmni  Arnlu-rst  College  in  l966, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  lecturer  at  Mount  Holyokc  College. 
XZHBnC  THBOBY  OP  OA8B&   See  Physics  (paragraph  Planetary  Atmos- 
■'y-         pile  res). 

KINO'S  DATJGHTEaS  AND  SONS,  Intmwational  Order  of  ths.,  a  religous 
society  of  young  people  founded  fn  New  York,  in  t886,  as  a  sisterhood  whose  ohjecl 

was  to  help  the  needy  and  develop  the  spiritual  life  of  Christian  workers.    The  orig- 
inal  ten  women  who  founded  the  Order,  together  with  olHccrs  of  the  International 
Order,  now  {orm  the  Central  Council.   The  badge  is  a  small  silver  cross  bearing 
gi)i        L  H.  N.  on  one  side  and  1886  on  the  other.   This  societjr  numbers  thousands  of  small 
.0>^        centres  whh  a  membership  of  over  half  a  million.    President,  Mrs.  F.  Bottome:  Sec- 

retaiy,  Mrs.  I  alxlla  C.  Davis.   Office  IS6  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y. 
iiat  KXNGSFOSDi  William,  civil  engineer  and  historian  of  Canada,  died  in  Ottawa, 

tti        Ontario.  September  29.  i8q8.   He  was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  December  1819. 

Having  entered  the  army  he  ca:m"  to  Canada  with  the  First  Dragnnn  Guards,  but 
1^  afterwards  left  the  regiment  to  take  up  surveying  and  engineering.  He  became  the 
ttfi  first  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  east  of  Toronto,  and  for  a  number 
ix:  of  years  previous  to  1880  was  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  har- 
j-t"  bors.  Mr.  Kingsford  will  be  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  an  exhaustive  history 
of  Canada,  in  ten  volume'^,  from  the  earlic-t  settUinents  to  the  Union  of  Upper 
jts  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841 ;  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1887  and  tb.o  last  shortly 
.jjr  before  his  death.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen's  and 
p;t        D.ilhoiisif  Universities ;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^  of  Canada. 

KIPLINQ,  RuoyARD.     See  LlTERATt'RE. 

^'         KIRKLAHD,  WiiUAM  A..  Rear-Admiral  (retired)  U.  S.  N..  died  at  the  Mare 

^\  Island  navy-yard,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  .\ugust  12,  i8gR.  He  was  born  in  North 
JLr  Carolina.  Tidy  3,  1836,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1850.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
?;  P^''  r  '1^  -crved,  as  lieutenant-commander,  on  the  China  station  and  in  the  East 
V.  Indies,  but,  beii^  recalled,  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Mobile.  He  was  ap- 
•  Pmnted  to  service  in  the  Norfolk  and  Brooklyn  na\'y-yards.  and  later  at  Mare 
.(*        Lsland.    In  1893  he  became  commodore  and  in  the  following  year  rear-admiral,  com- 

manding  the  European  station.  He  was  recalled  in  1895  on  account  of  his  congratu- 
,y  .  ''■'^'^O'  letter  to  M.  Faure  on  the  latter's  election  to  the  presidency  of  France,  and  on 
t  *^0unt  of  his  comments  on  the  character  of  .Xinerican  mis^innarie-  in  tln'  east.  In 

^,         the  month  preceding  his  death  he  was  retired,  being  at  that  time  senior  ranking  oflicer 

Of  the  navy. 

^  EITOHSNEB,  (General  Sir  Hor.xtio  HEPnERT.  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Li.rd  Kitchener  of 

^         Miartoum,  who  since  l8go  has  been  Sirdar  of  tlic  Egyptian  army,  canic  into  especial 
f.        prominence  in  1808  by  hi*;  campaign  against  thr  Mahdi-^t-;  in  the'ca'^ti  rn  Soudan  and 
*        H  RTcat  victory  at  Onulunnan.    He  was  born  in  England  in  1850:  was  educated  at 
«n         Military  .Academy.  Woolwich,  and  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  with  rank 
ot  lieutenant  m a87 1.  From  this  time  until  188^  lie  wa*  occupied  largely  in  making 
t         J?P*^''*Ph«ca1  surveys,  the  most  important  being  the  Palestine  survcv  of  1S74-78  and 
f         "ic  Lyprus  survey  of  1878-82.    In  thi-;  latter  vear  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Khe- 
f        f^l     '"ajor  of  cavalry ;  he  served  in  the  Soudan  campaign,  1883-85.  During  1886- 
5       M  ne  was  n)veriior  of  Saakim  and  for  the  next  four  years  served  as  adjutant-gen- 
,1       erai  m  the  Egyptian  army,  taking  part  in  the  war  against  Arab!  in  1889,  The  victory 
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of  the  Mahdists  over  the  English  forces  under  General  Gordon  in  1884  effectually 
closed  the  Sottdan,  with  its  population  at  that  time  of  about  12,000.000,  to  European 
civili/ation  and  commerce.  In  1896  the  English  organized  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
o[iciiiiig  of  the  cotintry,  with  General  Kttdiener  in  temporary  command.  He  had  al- 
rcuiv  liicniiic  prominent  by  his  rapid  march  to  Don^oia  in  aid  of  the  Italians  in  the 
spniivj  of  iHglK  and  his  capture  of  that  place,  and  his  capacity  and  enterprise  in  his 
ni  w  I  onnnand  were  SO  excellent  that  he  was  not  superseded.   The  success  of  this  cx- 

8 edition  was  due  largely  to  General  Kitchener's  careful  and  comprehensive  plans, 
is  excellent  discipline  and  care  of  the  army,  and  hts  systematic  working  out  of  the 
difficult  problems  of  supply  ;  and  the  success  culminated  at  the  battles  of  Atban, 
April  8,  and  Omdurman,  September  2,  1898.  Returning  to  England  late  in  the 
autumn.  General  Kitchener  was  greeted  with  most  complimentary  public  and  official 
demonstrations  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  "Lord  lUtchener  of  Khar* 
toum."  Among  other  things  he  suggested  that  a  university  be  founded  at  Khar- 
tmini,  the  funds  for  which  were  -cion  raised  larRcly  by  pul)lic  subscription.  The 
victory  of  Omdurman  points  toward  the  reali-tation  in  the  not  distant  future  of  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  for  a  railroad  "from  the  Cape  to  Cairo;"  it  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  master  stroke  for  civili/atiim.  .See  Egvit,  Gre,\t  Britain,  and  Fr.\nce. 

KNIGHTS  AND  LADIES  OF  HONOR,  a  fraternal  society  founded  in  1877,  lias 
16  grand  lodges,  l,joo  sub-lodges,  and  70.457  members.  Since  its  organization  it 
has  disbursed  $14,009,538  and  $1,144,000  during  its  last  fiscal  year.  Supreme  Protec- 
tor; L.  B.  Lockard,  Toledo;  Secretary,  C.  VV.  Harvey,  Indianapolis. 

XNIGHTS  OF  GOLDEN  EAGLB,  a  fraternal  society  founded  in  1873,  has  16 

8 rand  castles.  865  sub-castles,  and  65,000  members.   Since  its  organization  it  has  dis- 
ursed  $1,559,864  and  $185,175  during  its  last  fiscal  year.   Supreme  Chief,  W.  C 
Hin.tcr.  Swcde^li  r     N   J..  Master  of  Records.  A.  C.  Little,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

XNIGHTS  OF  HONOR,  a  fraternal  society  founded  in  1873,  has  36  grand  lodges, 
2,407  subordinate  lodges,  and  89,303  members.  Since  1S73  $63,819,601  has  been  dis* 
bursed  and  $3,918,263  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Supreme  Dictator,  J.  W.  Goheen,  Phila- 
delphia; Supreme  Reporter,  B.  F.  Nelson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

XNIGHTS  OF  LABOBy  organized  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1869.  consists  of  aoaooo 
members.  It  regulates  Industrial  matters.  General  Mastt  r  Workman,  John  W.  Par- 
sons, New  York ;  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  W.  Hayes,  Washington,  D.  C 

KNIGHTS  OF  XALTA,  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order,  founded  in  America 
in  iKS(^.  has  5  grand  commanderies,  215  sub-commanderies,  and  25,000  members. 
During  its  last  fiscal  year  it  disbursed  $2d,2ll.  Supreme  Commander,  E.  W.  Sam- 
uel, Mount  Carmcl.  Pa. ;  Supreme  Recorder,  Frank  Gray,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN  AND  MALTA,  a  fraternal  society  founded  in  1883, 
has  I  grand  encampment,  90  subordinate  encampments,  and  4,j8l  members.  $255.2J7 
has  been  di.sbursed  since  its  organization  and  $^7,400  during  its  last  fiscal  year- 
Grand  Commander.  Millard  F.  Smith.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

XlflOHTS  TEMPLARS,  a  Free  Mason  society  with  43  grand  commanderics  in 
the  United  States.  1,000  commanderies  and  112.000  members.  Besides  these  there 
are  subordinate  commanderies  in  Delaware,  Idaho.  Nevada,  New  Mexico.  Sandwdi 
Islands.  Utah,  and  South  Carolina  with  1,310  members,  making  113.310  in  all.  The 
last  conclave  met  in  Pittsburgh  in  October.  1898;  the  next  and  28th  triennial  conclave 
will  be  held  m  Louisville,  Ky..  in  August  1001.  Officers  of  the  Grand  Encampment 
of  the  United  States  are:  Grand-Mastcr,  Reuben  H.  Uoyd,  San  Francisco;  Grand 
Recorder.  William  H.  Mayo.  St.  I^uis. 

^^^^»  Sir  Stuart,  first  baronet,  created  1893,  ex-lord  mayor  of  Ix)ndon,  die<l 
November  19.  189B.  He  was  bom  in  1824:  educated  it  the  school  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Worsley.  Blackheath.  and  at  Bonn.  He  was  alderman  in  Tendon.  1885-97.  '«™* 
mayor.  1892-93.  and  alderman  again  from  1897  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir  Siaart 
was  thr  !k  ad  of  the  firm  of  John  KniU  and  Compuiy. 

KBYPTON.  Prof.  Ramsay  has  rcccntlv  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  ele- 
ment from  the  air  to  which  he  gives  the  name  krypton.  It  is  present  in  very  f^mall 
quantities  i  part  in  100,000  volumes.  It  belongs  to  the  helium  group,  and  h3!=  > 
density  that  is  greater  than  nitrogen,  22.47.  Its  atomic  weight  will  probably  be 
found  to  bo  about  80.  Its  spectrum  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  argon.  It  wis  fint 
obtamed  from  liquid  air.    Sec  ^fI•TAR^oN.  Neon,  and  Xenon. 

tS^?'  ^^^^"^i  died  jn  May  1808.  He  was  born  January  ii.  1833.  /n>m  t86t 
to  1884  he  was  prmie  minister  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (q.  v.).  He  fell  from  power 
inUie  latter  year  but  retrained  some  nf  bis  influence  later.  He  is  reptttcd  to  have 
l»een  the  originator  of  the  Tsung-Li-Yamen  but  in  the  administration  of  his  office 

T  r«ft  """'^  Dowager  Empress. 

„Zt  /  '"iP"'-<^nt  additiofi  to  the  literature  relating  to  labor  wa^  tjc 

wont  Of  Frofessor  Emil  Levasseur,  which  appeared  in  1898  under  the  title  of  ii" 


t 
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American  IVorkman  (L'Ouvrier  Amhkau,  Paris,  1898).  The  author  is  a  very 
distinguished  writer  on  political  cconoiwy  and  the  economic  history  of  France.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  a  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 

College  of  France,  and  the  Conservatoire  <Jcs  Arts  et  Metiers.  In  he  was  coin- 
missioned  by  the  Academy  of  Uie  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  of  the  United  States  and  these  two  volumes  on  The 
American  iVorkman  are  the  results  of  his  labors.  It  is  the  most  exhaustive  work 
ever  attempted  by  a  foreigner  on  this  subject  and  it  is  even  said  that  no  other  country 
in  the  world  has  received  such  a  complete  and  satisfactory  investigation  of  its  in- 
dustrial status.  The  author  had  visited  the  United  States  during  the  year  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadd|rfua,  and  in  carrying  out  this  commission  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  seventeen  years  later  (1893),  when  he  was  able  to  note 
the  progress  that  had  taken  place  between  his  visits.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  spent 
five  months  in  visiting  farni>i  and  factories  and  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  all  important  occupations.  He  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 
thoroni^ly  candid  spirit  and  his  work  is  free  from  that  bias  which  hasoftendisfigtired 
the  writings  of  foreign  observers.  This  gives  it  a  special  value  to  .\mcricans,  and  it 
is  not  only  free  from  the  prejudice  which  a  native  writer  might  unconsciously  display 
in  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  his  own  country,  bttt  it  covert  a  wider  scope  than 
any  similar  work  by  an  American  writer. 

Americans  are  familiar  with  the  daim  that  the  industrial  development  of  their 
CDuntn.-  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  While  M.  Levasseur  dep- 
recates the  boastful  tone  of  Americans  on  this  topic,  he  admits  that  it  is  pardonable, 
Ibr  he  thitiks  that  the  development  of  industries  in  the  United  States  is  "in  its  import- 
ance, and  rapidhy  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world."  Americans  are 
also  familiar  with  the  assertion  that  the  American  workman  has  no  equal.  Here 
again  M.  Levasseur  finds  strong  grounds  to  justify  this  self-congratulation.  The 
American  workmen,  he  thinks,  work  harder  than  those  of  Europe.  The  typical  mem- 
Iht  i.f  this  class  is,  in  his  estimate,  superior  to  any  other,  and  fie  has  attained  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  is  possible  for  the  European  workmen.  These  facts 
are  due  to  the  American  s  greater  skill,  his  resourcefulness,  his  freedom  from  tradi- 
tional or  professional  restraints,  and  his  greater  mobility. 

That  machinery  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  and  to  a  far  greater  advantage  in  Amer- 


Anicrican  manufacturer,  in  M.  I.cvasseur's  opinion,  is  marvelously  quick  in  apply- 
ing devices  for  economizing  hand  labor.  In  illustration  of  this  he  says  that  in  1876. 
when  visiting  a  certain  mill  in  the  United  States,  the  manager  showed  liini  .l^  a 
curiosity  a  female  weaver,  who  ran  .seven  looms  in  weaving  calico,  four  in  front  and 
three  behind  her,  and  that  when  he  toJd  of  this  afterwards  in  France,  people  wotild 
scarcely  believe  him  Yet  when  revisiting  this  same  mill  in  1803.  he  found  an  entire 
row  of  women  maiiiiging  eight  looms  apiece.  He  notes  the  tendency  m  .America  to 
an  increase  of  production  and  a  decrease  of  proportionate  labor  costs,  and  here  he 
points  out  the  relation  between  high  wages  and  cheap  production.  It  is  well  known, 
of  course,  that  high  wages  are  often  accompanied  by  so  high  a  degree  of  efficiency 
that  low  co<t  oT  production  coexists  with  it.  It  is  a  familiar  truth  that  low  wages  do 
not  mean  cheap  labor.  M.  levasseur  shows  that  high  wages  are  not  in  themselves  the 
cause  of  cheap  production,  but  that  cheap  productkm  is  an  indirect  effect  brought 
about  by  the  need  of  offsetting  these  high  wages  by  a  resort  to  labor-saving  devices. 
He  illustrates  this  point  by  saying  that  if  a  manufacturer  has  a  chance  to  introduce  a 
machine  costing  50.000  francs,  which  will  displace  the  work  of  four  operators,  who 
will  receive  2.000  francs  apiece,  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to  purchase  the  new  machine, 
even  though  it  wears  out  in  ten  years:  whereas  in  a  country  in  which  each  operator 
receives  i.ooo  francs  there  would  not  be  any  economy  in  introducing  the  machine,  bat 
on  the  contrary,  a  loss  on  account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  hand  labor. 

The  cnnccntration  of  all  branches  of  macliitu-  industries  in  the  United  States  is 
noticed  by  the  author  as  a  marked  feature  of  the  industrial  progress  of  that  country. 
This  concentration  is  said  by  him  to  be  more  rapid  than  in  other  lands.  Besides  the 
greater  readiness  of  the  .American  manufacturer  to  introduce  new  labor-saving  de- 
vices, another  cause  which  increases  this  industrial  concentration  is  the  extraordinary 
mobility  of  the  industrial  population.  While  in  Europe  traditional  restraints  deter 
men  from  leaving  an  occupation,  in  the  United  States  the  laboring  classes  move  far 
more  freely  from  one  place  to  another  m  response  to  the  attraction  of  higher  wages. 
He  thinks  the  outlook  for  an  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  I'nitcd  States  is 
very  hopeful,  since  the  forces  which  tend  toward  the  cheapening  of  production  are 
Stronger  in  this  countrv  than  clsewliere  and  they  show  no  signs  of  al^atenu  nt  That 
the  concentration  of  labor  involves  some  evil  results,  he  does  not  question,  nor  does 
he  attempt  to  show  where  the  exact  limit  to  freedom  of  action  h»  trade  combinations 
should  be  placed.  He  r(  cognizes  the  legitimate  functions  of  a  trust  though  he  admits 
that  such  an  association,  unless  subject  to  governmental  restraint,  is  liable  to  abuse. 

The  dd-time  dreul  of  so-called  over-prodnctton  has  no  inflnenoe  on  hm  Tm 
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crowinff  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will  not,  he  thinks,  lead  to  unemplojr- 
ment,  for  while  the  eqtiih*brhmi  between  production  and  consumption  is  unstable,  this 
equilibrium  alwavs  manages  to  adjust  itself,  and  speaking  generally  "there  is  never 
too  much  wealth  in  the  world.'  licrr.  as  elsewhere,  in  his  work  he  shows  a 
thoroughly  optimistic  spirit.  u  u  i  i 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  workinginan  in  respect  to  the  protection  which  the  laws 
give  him,  he  holds  that  the  American  is  better  off  than  the  workmgman  of  any  other 
country,  with  the  po^  iljle  exception  of  England.  The  labor  legislation  of  the  United 
States  shows  a  due  regard  for  his  interests.  M.  Levasseur  appreciates  the  difficulty 
of  making  proper  laws  in  regard  to  trade  unionism— laws  which  will  restrain  the  evil 
and  permit  the  good  results  which  flow  from  the  orpmization  of  labor.  A  study  ol 
the  dcvLlopmcnt  of  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States  has  convhiced  htm  that  the 
position  of  tlie  American  workman  has  been  strengthened  beyond  question  by  means 
of  labor  organization.  He  finds  that  strikes  have  been  resorted  to  as  frequently  in 
the  United  States  for  the  remedy  of  grievances  and  the  readjustment  of  wages  as  in 
any  other  country.  Nor  does  the  history  of  arbitration  in  this  country  show  any  very 
>romising  results.  Of  profit-sharing  anil  other  schemes  he  does  not  take  a  very  hope- 
nl  view  for  it  seems  to  him  that  they  succeed  only  when  both  the  emplnyers  and 


workingmen  have  more  than  the  average  ability  and  good  sense.  In  regard  to  wages 
M.  Levasseur  accepts  the  prevailing  view  that  the  wages  in  the  United  States  are 

higher  than  in  any  European  country  and  he  believes  that  their  rate  of  mcrease  race 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been,  on  an  average.  loo  per  cent.  Nor  does 
he  think  this  applies  only  to  the  nominal  wage;  the  actual  wage  ol  the  American 
workingman  he  holds  to  be  far  greater  than  that  received  by  the  workingman  of  otiier 
countries  and  he  says  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  workingman  of  the  United  Mate? 
is  probablv  even  less  than  to  t!ie  workinginan  of  France.  He  considers  that  ine 
American  workingman  is  better  housed  than  eillier  the  IVench  or  English  operative 
and  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  Americans  own  their  own  homes.  Nor  docs 
he  anticipate  a  deoline  in  the  future  rate  of  wages.  He  thinks  that  bc  discerns  a 
tendency  toward  an  advance,  hut  not  a  strong  tendency,  for  should  the  advance  pro- 
ceed beyond  a  certain  point  capital  would  be  deprived  of  a  share  sufficient  to  rail  it 
into  being.  The  existence  of  a  growing  tendency  among  the  American  workingaua  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  socialists,  he  admits,  although  he  thmks  that  they  have  less  reason 
for  their  discontent  tlian  the  workingmen  of  any  other  country.  In  the  United  btates 
there  is  a  greater  equality  of  opportunity  to  people  of  all  clashes  he  thinks  than  in 
other  lands.  .  ,  .  • 

The  above  account  is  enough  to  show  something  of  the  scope  and  importance  oi  tms 
work.  As  the  unbiased  opinion  of  a  distinguished  foreign  economist  it  carries  un- 
usual weight.  He  has  shown  more  care  in  the  sifting  of  liis  statistics  than  is  usuauy 
practiced  by  writers  on  such  comprehensive  topics  as  those  included  in  these  volui^ 
For  an  account  of  labor  troubles  during  the  year  1898)  see  the  article  Strikf.s.  bee 
also  TKAriE.s  Unions,  Congress  of,  Wages,  and  the  separate  articles  on  countries. 

The  Nalions  of  Auhverp.-^ln  i8<)8  there  was  published  in  the  July  Bulletin  ot  tne 
United  States  Department  of  Lalior  an  interesting  account  of  the  so-called  '  nations 
of  Antwerp.   Historically  these  "  nations"  owe  their  origin  to  the  different  races  01 
merchants  represented  in  the  city  during  the  Middle  Ages.   The  racial  division  cor- 
responded quite  closely  to  the  classification  by  trades,  tlie  merchants  i^^^J^ 
countries  usually  congregating  in  the  same  trade,  so  that  the  term  "nation  andnaoess 
^plied  in  Antwerp  became  svnonymous.    Each  "nation"  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  guild  and  they  have  lasted  down  to  the  present  time.  In  18^9  there  were  ttnny 
odd  "nations"  in  Antwerp.   At  the  present  time  they  consist  of  trade  organizatioiw 
made  up  of  a  limited  membership,  each  member  being  a  sharchokkr  of 
New  members  are  taken  in  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  which  is  either  use 
as  capit  il.  or  if  ilie  capital  stock  needs  no  replenishment,  is  divided  among  tlic  mem- 
bers.   In  early  times  these  "nations"  were  authorized  measurers  or  l"^P*^*^|'^'^i'  1, 
goods  from  their  respective  countries,  and  out  of  this  has  grown  up  restrictions  ^^j" 
limit  a  certain  "nation"  to  the  h.andling  of  a  particular  kind  of  merchandise,  une 
"nation,"  for  instance,  will  unload  cargo  of  wool  from  Buenos  Ayrcs.  while  t'^^J^"'^ 
of  unloading  a  carpo  of  the  same  material  from  Australia  would  be  entrusted  to  au 
other  "nation."    Thus  to  a  certain  degree  there  is  a  monopoly,  but  t'?^re  is  j"" 
straint  on  the  numlicr  of  these  societies,  and  new  ones  can  be  formed  if  the  ^"If^^ 
are  extortionate.    Thus  competition  comes  in  to  prevent  monopolistic  results  m  vk 
same  way  as  it  affects  other  trade  societies.  .     .  ^tj^r^ 

These  sodettes  are  joint  stock  companies  in  which  the  members  are  snarehoiaers. 
The  average  number  of  members  is  between  twenty  and  thirty.  T^^^  ^"''"'"^  ^^1^ 
ciety  arc  managed  by  unpaid  officers,  elected  bv  the  members.  The  head  is  the  a  > 
who  assigns  tasks  and  collects  the  amounts  <iiie  10  the  society.  In  the  ^^^If"'^^/"  ijj 
tasks  the  dean  is  supposed  to  regard  each  man'  pc  ial  fitness  for  the  work. 
there  be  no  work  for  him  to  do  he  has  a  free  dav  and  does  not  lose  his  snare  01  u 
pcofits ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  must  not  engage  in  any  other  work.  The  proms  ar 
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distributed  among  the  members,  but  in  most  ea«!P^  th,     ic  , 
the  share  oi  the  iSonth's  profits  which  a  ^,^Vcl\ll    WhSfS^lJr'*  "P°" 
«  An,  after  dmdmg  the  profits,  it  is  reserved  and  constituT4  rwrt  of  sinf 1?,  f'?'^'^'' 

repair  of  damaged  machinery,  broken  wagons  St  sSo  •JPrnJu.       f  *^ /"""^ 
44,1,  sickness,  since  a  member  .ncapac.tated  b/SiS  w  faSf?StS±'J.**"  ^ 

share  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  w  injuiy  oontinuefl  to  receive  his 

ihtla  ^9  t^^^f***^^  °^  *  r  Ills  share  Dassc^  hv  inhArJfan,.*  u- 

action.   Itl  the  most  flourishing  '  natioSs "  tJie  «e  *^IH  °-  " 

f'^^-  Pt.rehaser  must  be  acceptable  as  5  member  Anvtl?in^  E^.T'"'"'  ''^ 
Aa^r ;  ^'^^^  »s  prevented  by  the  fact  that  no  m"Zr  mav  ^ M  "U^  I';n"i'"["^°* 

2j  share.   1  he  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  concern  are  not  DuhiKho    1,1      »  •  * 

Im  "n*"!'  «jf  hw«y  what  the  real  value  of  a  sha^e  rinv  be    Th^        r  "  * 

Si  Hie  by-laws  which  regulate  ilicm  arc  not  known  to  outsidii!  h.^'fK  "  "* 

W  ei^  weU  managed.    F„us  are  imposed  for  ceS  XiJt^*"^ 

whatever  be  the  means  by  which  they  have  iccomnlilfw  ."i  ,i  •         ,     ■  . 
deniable  that  tliey  liave  met  with  ireat  sucisf  Fv^ rv  f  " 
to  tile  local  authorities  a  st.7eme?^f  assSs        ^  -"ations"  submit 

-  the  wealth  of  these  s..at.c,  marbe  tti'rXi^^^^^ 

ion  had  a  capital  of  $i8o.oao  divided  into  shares  of  $c  «vf  '  "^^  V^" 

honesty  and  skill,  in  other  words  the  '  Wd  will  "  repuiatiun  for 

identified  with  tha^of  Sr^age-'earni^  «  P-t 

hard  to'obSin^Sih.***  -l**  membership  and  capital  stock  of  the  "nations"  is  very 
'  ^  ^L  thJi^\   *'       r  u'  "      ^^'^  ^vhich  t!,.     .regoing  facts  ari  tikS 

♦1,^1^°^  was  the  courageous  and  able  counsel  in  the  triM  r^<  M  a* 
K^the  i nrv  H-'''"'"  ^"^^'^t^d  much  attention  by  the  stirring  addr«s  X:h  he  Se 

^.??po^'*^:re  enc^^^^^^^^^  -^^  through  the^rrier  which  waft' 

even  wh^en  wKe  ^aid  bo^^^  ^  S*^"*?**  ^'^'"^ 

he  could  not  speak  d  recMl  te^/nni!^  '""'^."u  ^'.^'^  ^'"-^'^"^         ^"^  ^^'hen 

tionstodrag  the  Drevf^^^^^^^  pomt  he  managed  by  h.s  questions  and  insinua- 

conraeof  tKlfVi  I    ?    .  ^^^'7  J""^.   An  exciting  scene  occurred  in  the 

S^t  "the  n.me  in  h  ^ or  ''  ^^^^t'^^l^^'  {he  falsifiers  and  hyp^ocrites  Srge! 

that  of  Pomius  ^la  e The^^^^^^^  ''^f  C'"^^  "^^''^  execrated,  is 

someone  rXd  '^Lr  n?  ?^  which  greeted  this  remark  was  heightened  when 
amasterb  oiWeof  InS^^  tLh"^^^' t  argument,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
waslSy  ?pplaudi?^  eloquence,  occapied  six  and  a  half  hours,  and 

LABUAW.  SeeBowa). 

fou^T,«.?f Ifs^^°.  JfJ^^f-^^T  ^^«>«ATIOH,  a  fraternal  society 

has  disbursed  j"^^'''''"^^^  branches,  and  33-000  members.    Since  i8oi  it 

Mrs.  E  B  McG?waf  R"ff  ^"'"'S^  't^  last  fiscal  year.   Supreme  President. 

tsAiym^  in^n^'  '  ^"P'"^'^^  Recorder.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Royer.  Erie.  Pa. 

^eH^f  AeSs?bK^^l^°^'^'''o^^^  ^^^-'-^  -  for  the  care  and 
dent,  MrHSh?  A  Ki«^«"?l?  '^'v!!!.'"  ^L'^^o-s.  and  also  of  their  families.  Presi- 
«*wet.  New  York    '^^'^y-  Secsrelaiy,  Mrs.  M.  &  Rogen,  46  W.  siit 
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LADRONES  or  MABIANNE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Spain, 
situated  in  the  Pacific  ocean  between  13^  and  21"  north  latitude  and  145"  and 
146*  cast  longitude,  with  an  area  of  417  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1887  of  lo,- 
172.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  Guam  v.),  on  which  is  situated  Agafia,  the  chief 
city  of  the  islands.  Among;  the  other  islands  are  Rota,  Tintan  and  Saypan.  A 
channel  divides  the  islands  into  two  groups.  Those  in  the  southern  group  have  a 
level  surface.  A  coral  reef  surrounds  their  coasts  leaving  good  harbors  wuhin.  The 
northern  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  contain  some  volcanoes  which  are  still 
active.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  healthful  and  somewhat  cooler  than  that  of  the 
Philippines.  The  inhabitants  are  closely  allied  to  the  Tagalos,  of  the  Philippines. 
The  original  Chamorros,  who  were  very  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  -A 
the  islands,  greatly  declined  in  numbers  as  the  result  of  the  wars  with  Spain,  and 
those  who  survived  intermingled  with  the  Tagalos  so  that  the  resulting  population 
is  a  inixi-d  stock.  Signs  of  an  earlier  civilization  appear  in  the  ruins  of  old  temples 
and  palaces  especially  on  the  island  of  Tinian.  The  Spanish  rule  does  not  appear  10 
have  been  favorable  to  progress.  Agriculture  has  made  little  advance,  and  industry 
and  commerce  are  unimportanL  Magellan  discovered  the  islands  in  1521.  They  were 
taken  by  the  Spanish  in  1668  and  the  name  Marianne  was  bestowed  upon  them  in 
honor  of  the  widow  of  Phillip  IV.  The  older  name  Ladrones,  that  is,  "Thieves' 
Islands,  by  which  they  are  now  more  familiarly  known,  is  said  to  have  been  given 
ihem  in  aflttsion  to  their  piratical  practices.  By  the  acquisition  of  Guam  as  a  rcsuit 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  United  States  has  gained  the  most  important  of  the 
islands  not  only  in  respect  to  size  but  in  respect  to  population,  Guam  having  in  1887, 
8,561  inhabitants.   Sec  map  accompanying  article  United  States. 

LAFLECHE,  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Francois,  second  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  died  at  Three  Rivers,  July  14,  1898.  He  WIS  bofil 
at  Ste.  Anne  dc  la  Perade,  September  4,  1818;  wa^  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
Quebec,  January  7,  1844.  He  became  in  1864  coadjutor  bishop  of  Three  Rivers,  and 
SIX  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Coolte,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
He  was  also  the  dean  of  the  Canadian  episcopacy. 

ItAOOS  is  a  district  belonging  to  Great  Britain  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa. 
It  lies  aboat  150  miles  east  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  indudes  the  island  of  Lagos  and  a 
protectorate  between  longitude  2"  and  6°  cast  extending  along  the  coast.  The  area 
mduding  the  protectorate  is  1,500  square  miles  and  the  population  is  estimated  at 
100,000.  During  the  years  l&p7-{)6  Lagos  was  a  prominent  topic  of  public  discussion 
owing  to  the  reported  aggressions  of  the  French  in  the  Lagos  hinterland.  The  French 
mamtained  tiiat  the  district  in  dispute  was  not  covered  by  the  treaties  which  the 
Niger  Company  had  obtained  from  the  native  chiefs.  The  rumors  of  French  aggres- 
sions having  continued  a  British  expedition  was  sent  into  the  hinterland,  and  the 
French  retired  to  Bussa.  It  was  later  reported  that  the  Frenci  had  burned  several 
towns  and  still  retained  a  foothold  in  territory  claimed  liy  Great  Britain.  It  was  tO 
settle  this,  among  other  aspects  of  the  West  African  dispute  Ijctween  France  UM 
Great  Britain,  that  the  Anglo-French  Commission  began  its  session  at  Paris  in  No- 
vember 1897.    For  tne  result  of  this  conference  see  article  Niger  Territories. 

liAIfSS,  FTTBLIO.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  first  by  way  of  intro- 
duction the  reasons  which  influence  the  policy  of  civilized  governments  in  dealing 
with  the  (question  of  the  public  ownership  of  land:  second  to  discuss  briefly  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  public  domains;  and  third  to  give  figures  show- 
ing the  extent  of  public  lands  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

The  question  of  public  ownership  of  mineral  deposits  differs  in  some  important 
points  from  that  in  regard  to  surface  land.  In  all  coimtricsin  which  the  present  systems 
of  landed  property  may  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance  from  feudal  times  the  ulutnate 
source  of  private  title  m  such  property  can  always  be  traced  to  State  ownership,  for 
under  the  feudal  system  the  government  was  theoretically  the  sole  land-owner.  But 
while  in  regard  to  surface  land  the  principle  of  private  ownership  is  now  generally 
acted  upon  there  is  some  divergence  in  practice  among  nations  in  regard  to  mines. 
In  former  times  gold  and  silver  wore  regarded  as  roval  property.  The  argument 
Which  IS  still  urged  in  favor  of  the  State  ownership  ()f  minerals  is  in  general  that 
minerals  arc  the  free  gift  of  nature,  and  not  to  be  owned  by  private  persons.  Sucli  .1 
pruiciple,  for  instance,  was  at  the  basis  of  the  land  policy  proposed  by  the  fainou. 
French  statesman  Turgot  In  the  United  States,  however,  as  well  as  m  most  other 
countries,  it  has  become  the  practice  to  grant  to  private  pcr.sons  or  corporations  not 
only  the^nrfacc  land  but  all  mineral  deposits  that  it  may  contain,  the  grant  two- 
rctically  including  all  land  between  the  surface  and  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  argij- 
ment  for  State  control  of  mineral  deposits  is  stronger  in  the  case  of  some  minerals 
than  of  others.  In  the  case  of  coal  and  other  mineral  substances  which  cover  a  jyiae 
area  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  competition  will  not  serve  to  Igw 
prices  as  effectually  as  it  does  in  the  products  of  other  industries.  But  on  the  o»er 
om  there  are  minenl  deposits  from  whose  aatUK  or  dtnation  tfaeie  arises  a  vwes 
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,  of  natural  monopoly.    Such  for  rxample  arc  the  zinc  mines  of  the  United  States 

■f*         The   grant    of    individual    ownership    in    such    cases   as    this    is   the  grant 
i*  ^        of  a  monopoly  right.    A  mine  laay  be  so  superior  to  other  mines  as  to  control 
T»        the  output  and  determine  the  price.    A  monopoly  arising  from  this  cause  wa^  il- 
lustrated  for  a  time  m  the  Hecia  copper  mines  of  northern  .Michigan.    In  some  coun- 
7*'         tries  State  control  of  mines  even  where  they  do  not  possess  this  monopolistic  charac- 
tcr  is  still  practiced.  Others  like  the  United  States  permit  private  property  in  mines 
whatever  be  their  character. 
"■^  Private  ownership  has  come  about  not  from  ethical  or  economic  considerations  on 

u-T  P^"^  °f       government,  but  from  experience  of  the  fact  that  tlic  inducement  of 

private  gain  was  necessary  to  make  men  imdcrgu  tlic  risk  of  mining  ventures.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  difficulty  might  be  met  by  adopting  in  regard  to  mines  the 
same  pnndple  as  underlies  the  patent  laws,  namely  the  imposing  of  certain  limita- 
(tons  on  ownership.  Another  mctliod  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  however,  has  f)e<  n  ap- 
plied.  This  is  by  means  of  taxation  litre  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  mineral  de- 
Vo-i\s  which  arc  widespread  and  v.i^uy  di. covered  should  be  taxed  no  higher  than 
industries  while  mines  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  monopolies  should  be 
'■9';       tbe  object  of  extraordinary  taxation. 

1^'  To  pass  on  now  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the  State  ownership  of  surface 

lands,  it  is  apparent  that  the  principal  questions  that  present  themselves  are.  first, 
whether  the  State  >hould  retain  and  cultivate  its  own  domain;  secondly,  whether  it 
^^f-        sfiould  rent  the  lands  to  tenants,  and  thirdly,  whether  it  should  alienate  them  by 
^j^^        sale  or  grant.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  the  third  method  has  generally  been 
folltnved.   The  question  of  the  government's  cultivation  of  its  own  estates  has  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  in  the  case  of  forest  landb  from  that  which  ithasin  thecaseof  agricultural 
Gii-l        land.  The  success  of  farming  of  course  depends  upon  a  scrupulous  attention  to  dc- 
tb)c       tails,  and  such  could  hardly  be  expected  to  result  under  tbe  direction  of  State  ofli 
idt:       cials.  At  all  events  this  has  been  the  view  of  most  civilized  coantries.  The  govern- 
r.i         inents  have  sold  or  grant  the  lands  in  fee  simple  to  the  occupiers,  and  the  sale  or 
^        grant  of  public  lands  still  goes  on.    The  question  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  large 
and  small  farming  arises  only  after  certam  limits  are  passed.  The  subdiviuon  of 
jgi        extraordinarily  large  domains  has  almost  invariably  been  accompanied  by  more  cx- 
tensive  cultivation.  An  instance  is  cited  by  Bcaulieu  of  the  division  of  three  large  do- 
mains  among  107  families  under  leases  running  on  an  average  for  forty  years.  While 
before  the  division  the  estates  maintained  45  persons,  595  lived  on  the  lands  after 
jgj.        diey  were  divided.  The  production  of  ^rain,  live-stock  and  vegetables  vastly  in- 
tg        creased  and  the  State  received  a  substantial  addition  to  its  revenue. 
A;  This  principle,  however,  does  not  apply  to  forest  lands,  which  have  always  been 

more  or  less  under  government  control.  The  administration  nf  the  forest-,  is  a  mat- 
tcr  to  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare.  They  exerci-'^e  an  influ- 
ence  upon  the  rainfall,  upon  the  health  of  the  community,  and,  it  is  said,  upon  the 
general  climatic  conditions.  At  the  same  time  that  the  State  manages  the  forests  for 
the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole,  it  derives  a  net  income  from  the  sale  of  forest 
'l  prod  10!-  This  income  varies  in  different  countries  according  to  the  efficiency  of 
management.  In  the  United  States  the  expenses  are  estimated  at  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  income,  in  Hanover  from  80  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent.,  in  Bavaria  abont 
SO  per  cent.,  in  Wiirtcmberg  48  per  cent,  and  in  Saxony  37  per  cent.  The  sale  of  forest 
products,  of  cour.se.  brings  up  the  question  of  injustice  to  private  industries  by  the 
competition  of  the  government  That  there  is  such  an  injustice  in  some  cases  can 
not  be  doubted,  but  efforts  are  made  to  avoid  it  by  adjusting  the  prices  of  the  forest 
products  to  the  prevailing  market  prices.  Down  to  the  middle  of  this  century  the 
old  policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to  forests  fell  into  abeyance  to  some  extent 
and  large  portions  of  the  forest  lands  were  sold,  but  during  the  past  40  or  50  years 
the  State  has  reverted  to  its  former  attitude  and  retained  the  forests  under  its  own 
administration.  Mot  only  this,  but  in  some  instances  tbe  State  actually  purchases  for- 
est lands.  Ill  the  United  States  there  has  been  great  carelessness  shown  by  the  govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  Forest  lands  have  been  granted  to  individuals  and  private 
corporations  whose  only  object  was  to  get  profits  from  them  at  the  shortest  notice 
without  regard  to  tiie  interests  of  the  comnranity.  Latterly,  however,  there  ha« 
been  a  tendency  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  matter.   See  the  article  Forestry. 

The  governments,  therefore,  have  in  most  cases  alienated  the  public  land  to  the 
occupiers,  reserving,  of  course,  the  right  of  taxation.  They  still  have,  however,  large 
tracts  of  land  at  their  disposal  and  there  are  some  who  urge  that  they  should  change 
meir  policy  from  a  system  of  land  sales  to  a  system  of  leaseholds,  deriving  income 
from  rentus  instead  of  taxes,  Scveml  povcrninenfs  practice  this  system  and  main- 
tain a  tenantry  on  the  public  lands.  On  hehali  of  it  it  is  said  that  the  State  has  no 
ripht  to  alienate  land,  tiiat  the  government  should  exercise  more  control  over  agri- 
culture than  it  otherwise  woul^  and  that  the  land  should  yield  a  far  greater  pro- 
Portion  of  the  twtnm  tiian  it  does  at  present.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  most 
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economists  that  agriculture  has  flourished  most  where  the  tenure  has  most  nearli 
approached  the  sy>tLni  of  private  ownership,  although  of  course  there  would  not  k 
very  niucli  diflcrence  beiwccii  possession  in  fee  simple  and  possession  under  a  ven 
long  lease.  The  advocates  of  the  leasinir  of  fand  by  the  State  hold  tlmt  it  would 
prevent  the  ujulue  subdivision  n\  land  and  make  it  possible  f..r  the  State  as  owner 
to  uuroducc  and  practice  new  methods  of  cultivation.  Against  the  former  amiment 
it  IS  said  that  the  official  determination  of  the  proper  size  for  a  farm  coold  not  al wars 
be  rehed  upon,  and  in  answer  to  the  second  plea,  appeal  i<  made  to  the  experience 
Of  the  world  in  the  two  methods  of  cultivation.  Some  wlio  favor  the  system  of  a 
public  tenantry  admit  the  importance  of  private  ownership  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, but  do  not  believe  that  the  Sute  should  permanently  alienate  its  promrtv 
They  propose  that  large  tracts  of  land  should  be  granted,  not  in  fee  simple,  but  on 
S9-year  leases.  A  financial  argument  on  behalf  of  State  ownership  is  that  if  the  State 
retains  large  tracts  of  land  it  can  sell  them  when  special  financial  needs  arise,  or  it 
can  borrov.  'Jiem  as  security  The  "single  tax"  theory  proposes  that  the  income 
rom  land  shall  take  the  place  of  all  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  occupier^  tn  pay 
the  full  rental  value  to  the  State.  These  arc  some  of  the  points  urged  on  behalf  of 
:5tate  control,  but  space  is  lacking  for  a  fnrllier  account  of  them  here.  Through  his- 
torical causes  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  have  adopted  the  system  of  pri^-ate 
owicrship  and  public  lands  are  sold  to  individuals.         f  j" 

llu  ^'^^u'^"'^^^  ^'^'^  respect  docs  not  diflFer  materially  from  that 

01  Otner  countries,  but  its  history  shows  some  interesting  changes.  After  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  in  1787,  the  United  States  found  itself  in  possession  of  va^t 
tracts  ol  land  winch  had  been  possessed  by  the  original  colonics.  To  llK•^l•  !and> 
were  added  successively  wide  stretches  of  territory  bv  the  following  purchases  and 
cessions:  the  Lnuisuma  purchase  of  1803,  the  Spanidi  ce^Mon  of  i8io.  the  annex- 
?K°,"  a  u^""  '  ^''"^  first  Mexican  purchase  in  1848.  the  Gadsden  purchase  of 
IS,. .  the  RiisMan  purchase  of  1867.  The  first  idea  of  American  statesmen  was  that 
land  should  be  regarded  as  the  joint  inheritance  of  the  people— as  so  much  valuable 
prcmerty.  to  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  Federal  government  to  supplement  taxation 
ana  to  satisfy  the  needs  ()f  an  expanding  population.  Financiering  on  the  lasis  of 
pub  ic  Land  was  not  profitable.  ;ind  this  policy  was  gradually  abandoned,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded aboiit  ilie  year  1820  by  the  policy  which  had  l6r  its  object  the  use  of  land  to 
promote  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of  the  country.  Acc  ordini;  to  this 
policy  the  land  was  made  virtually  free.  At  first  $j  an  acre  was  the  price,  but  this 
was  af  erwards  rediiced  to  ^1.25  an  acre,  and  finaUy.  in  1830.  the  policy  of  preemption 
took  shape.  The  idea  of  this  is  that  the  government  shall  offer  a  sort  of  premium 
12  V"^''^        '"^^"^  *°  settle  and  found  a  home.  The  idea  became  stronger 

that  the  land  was  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  people  and  should  be  granted  to  landless  n-t- 
riers  and  not  sold  to  individuals  or  corporations,  The  Homestead  Act  is,  of  course, 
an  iiiiistiaii  n  ,,1  thi.  policy.  The  breakdown  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  public  land 
a  basis  tor  hnancienng  was  complete.  Compared  with  the  aggregate  income,  which 
the  government  has  received  from  other  sources,  the  net  return  from  the  sale  of 

st^ttition  *  ^  ^ 

But  while  the  principle  of  free  grant  to  individuals  fias  been  adopted  the  gowii- 
ment  has  also  used  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  education  and  ilie  build- 
ing Ot  railways.  Since  the  year  1775  it  has  been  required  bv  law  that  640  acres  from 
township  should  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  amount  was 
doubled  by  the  law  of  1848.  In  1787  it  was  also  provided  by  law  that  to  each  Stafe 
Should  be  granted  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  two  townships  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  university  education  and  in  1S66  the  Morrill  Bill  granted  to  eacb  State  an 

S^mU?  7*"  f^°T  '"'L'^':  ^f*"  ^^^^'^  Senator  and  Representative,  to  be  used  for  ihc 
benefit  of  nRn,„i,utal  and  industrial  education.  Under  these  several  acts  down  to 
'"cfe  have  been  granted  for  common  school  purposes  67,801.019  acres, 
SL^«fr  fi  *'*?5,Sao  acres,  for  agricultural  colleges  9.600.000  acres.  Vcrv  exten- 
ts fj.'an<>."^ve  a  so  been  made  to  railways  and  canals.    Down  to  the  year 

canals  f!?..  Sit  ^if^  °J  was  discontinued,  there  were  granted  to 

canab  4.424,073  acres,  to  wagon  roads  1,301,040  acres,  and  to  railroads  nsmflBO 

wPfo*n^t  TT"**"*  °'  States  has  gone  on  the  principle  that  the  b«* 

uuV^Pu      ^''^  1-  '""f""  ''^  l'"^^'''^  to  ^^^^  'I-   The  eleventh  census  (i8go) 

places  the  value  o   real  estate,  with  the  improvements,  at  $30,544,544^33,  out  of  a 
total  value  of  tangible  property  of  $65,037,091,197.  «W,544»M4.*M. 
tJ^^^V^^  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  number  of  acres  of  public  land  surveyed  was 
Hiv;«  nJ?'^^'  *  ""nibcr  unsurveyed  was  754.448,745:  but  this  latter  estimate 

thf  .mo.,^^  V^'k  '-"'"'"T  ^'''''}  ^^'^'^'^  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  nor 
iSSat  can  be  granted  to  setUers.  for  it  includes  the  Indian  and  other 

Vuuic  reservations,  land  claims,  sections  i«erved  for  public  schools,  etc.  The  Ifllri 
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area  of  public  land  vacant  and  subject  to  entrv  «AtftM«««*      t  i 
343.953.    This  ,.s  exclusive  of  AlX wUh  Us^a^^dS  acre^"'^ 
During  the  fiscal  year,  end  nil  Tune  to  iSi^tuf^^    J-  . 
amounted  to  8^3.^.92.  Xu^ng  " n  bcreife  of  Am  i£  P"''*^*^ 
Jane  30  i897,^hel^r^age  of  homes^eKtries  oJ  tlifj'efr  J^hI'^'t 
was  6,206.557.61 ;  the  cash  sales  included  an  acrJ^Ke  of  612  7«^^^  f '  i^: 

32.193.19.  and  timber  culture  and  other  misceSLVem;^^^^^  ^"''"'S  °» 

the  aggregate  above  mentioned,  namcfy  8  i|?8S^jr  Thrro^L  '"^'^["8^ 
at  the  present  time  the  unappropriated  and  ^sn^  vcved  nnSTT'  '^^'i^ 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  .mounts  to  5^0  16^27^^^  u"! 
per  cent,  arc  in  the  thirteen  so-ca  ed  "dSsSlSV  S?".  than  04 

J^desert-land"  is  meant  laid"  which  dts^'nT^'odte^^^^^^^^ 
quantity  to  make  an  ordinarv  crnn  of  i,n,.  L  .      1  K'^-^^^^^  sufRcient 

iimals.  and  land  ThicirSut  iPri^^  S^^^  ioe  no  conJnln  "m"?^'?  by,g««„g 
produce  a  natural  growth  of  trees  or  make  9  ,»ffl^i««l  IZ  -  I  '^"^"•"t  moisture  to 
to  render  the  cultivation  remunerative  ^^'^P  °^  ^"^  "^'^^^ 
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toThe*5SlSr'"thi°rvt^^^^^^  ^^''^^'P  ''■"g't'O"  in  °r<U^  to  >  idd  a  rcnn,nerati<,n 

HrdiL*j!tfes1n  thrw"  ^^'^  ^•^"i"  -  t\eir;p'rc'3^&ti^nTn'^^^^^^^^ 

renders  imia  Ln  i-n«*^^^^^  ^^^T" ''^  ^^hich 
nwmrJifjyP  •  li.'.JlP**!"'*'**.  Th«^  cannot  unc  er  the  existing  law  I)e  ao- 

EIT??.  n?^  mdivfduals,  unless  the  latter  can  show  the  ability  to  re  la  m  thJra 

fisSn•ect?d^h^^/h/c^''^•'^K^""••,,^V'^  °"  reclaimed  each  year,  and 

worl«  u  hf.h  ^''^-V^'^  will  decrease  unless  Congress  provides  for  engineerinir 

Sd  u.-th  thhlyj?*'  '""1  cultivahlc..       .Several  acts  have  alreLv  l>cen 

GeoToeicJ^^^^  ^  ".^7r'y^  ^l^^-  ^'^-f      October  2,  1888.  authorizing  the 

vjcuiogicai  ^LIrvcy  to  reserve  snitahlc  sites  for  n-scrvo  rs-  the  act  of  Anmitf  ^ 

o?e"a;e'dtV.;;e^:,'^'  ^^^^"^^^.^  al^Wen^^fo^Ia^nrw^^ 

UnifpH  mer  dian  for  ditches  and  (»nafs  constructed  bv  authority  of  the 

thr«2ii?fc!''*i.?*?*'°?  °f  ^'^^  ''f  ^^'•i'-cfi  3.  1801.  grantinp  a  nX  of  waJ 
&  a  ^f  f'J??"'"?^'  •'•"^  reservations  of  the  United  siat^es  to  cJnal  or  d  tch  cotJ- 
SJJr/ir  ?  c    ^""r*'  if'^'  act  of  August  18.  1894,  grantinir  to  each  of  the 

o«d"  "res^L^^^^^  'i^'  ^'^^"i^^  by  them  to^he  amounfjf  rLS^ 

last  nfJfii       r??"^^  'r*^'*'  ^''^""i^-^l  the  control  of  lands  under 

p4?mof?rrL^'•'  ^V'""  '"fodiice  the  water  tap^j.  Tti 

DiirJ^a  li/^^*''*"-  ^J^'^^^V-'  continues  to  receive  careful  attention. 
wderabL  Jn^rJ*'''''"  ''"''T^  1898.  1.625  mineral  entries  were  nia<fe.  a  eon- 

SiS«2S«l«  '^''"ui*  previous  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  n.imbeVof 
•nmeral  entnea  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  yelr  ending  June  30.  1858  :- 

Year.  Mineral  Entries. 
186B  2^ 

25  52 


Year.  Mineral  Entries. 

1878  642 

1879  622 

1880  772 


Year.  MinenU  Entries. 

,.3,4 

1889  i,jo4 

1890  1^14 
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Year.  Mineral  Entries.  Year.  Mineral  Entries.  Year.  Mineral  Entries. 

i«7i               148  1881  1,338  1891  1^1, 

I|72              s£4  i88.>  1348  1892  1430 

S4D  1883  2,112  1893  1,315 

1874          587  1884  2,000  1894  m 

'^75             50?  1885  1.S88  i«95  7S7 

583  1886  1.323  i,S 

>«77             565  1887  1,325 
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The  grant.s  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  dnr- 
mg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  18.;^.  were  i ,o32.';34.84  acres,  a  decrease  of  over 
4,000.000,  as  compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897.  Readjustments  of  grants 
have  been  made  m  a  good  many  instances,  and  it  has  been  found  in  some  cases  tint 
conMderal)le  tracts  of  land  have  been  erroneously  patented  with  the  result  that  many 
suits  for  the  recovery  of  title  have  been  instituted  Considerable  work  was  done  in 
IIS9B  tow'ard  tlie  restoration  of  lands  thus  illegally  occupied.  For  a  table  giving 
further  details  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United  Sutes.  see  the  article 
UNiTEo  St.^tes  (paragraph  Public  Domain). 

LATHOM,  First  Earl  of.  Epwarp  Bootle-Wiluraham.  G.  C.  B..  died  November 
19.  I8g8.  He  was  horn  in  1837;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
wa.  Lord-m-Waitmg  to  the  (jiKcn.  tS66-68;  Lord  Chamberlain  in  1885-92  and  from 
it595  to  tlie  time  of  his  death.  In  1882  he  wa?  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  an  old  and  active  member  of  the  English  Free  Masons.  He  succeeded 
his  grand tatlu  r  as  second  Baron  Skdmersdale  in  1836  and  was  created  Eari  of 
Lathom  in  1880. 

LATHBOP,  George  Parsons,  American  essayist,  novelist,  poet,  died  in  Roosevelt 
Hospital.  New  York  City.  April  10,  ,898.  Born  in  the  Sandwich  islands  in  l85i-lii> 
father  being  L-nitcd  Stales  Consul  there  at  the  time— he  came  to  America,  was  edu- 
cated at  Columbia  University  and  in  Dresden,  Germany,  and  in  1871  married  Rose, 
second  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  His  experience  both  in  newspaper  writ- 
ing and  m  legitimate  literature  was  wide;  he  was  an  authority  on  American  literarj- 
biography,  a  subject  with  which,  aside  from  his  own  studies,  he  was  made  familiar 
n^!.;"^.  ''Wayside."  Hawthorne's  old  home  in  Concord.  Massa- 

?n  o^^^i.-^ie  Jr"^  ^'^  sketches  are  bright  and  picturesque  and  some  of  his  papers 
i^^U  If^?  ^t.-    ^  '^•^'^  '  ^"^I'^i""?'!       chief  talents  did  not  lie  in  the  line  of 

\tr  T  ^.r*""^'  ^ionc^  are  interesting  and  attained  no  small  amount  of  popularity, 
and  Ll  fJrSJV-  '"dustrious  worker  and  a  man  who  was  jealous  of  the  dignity 
oiJ^fi^  tii"^  profession.  He  rendered  much  service  in  the  organization  of  the 
iST^An^r'f  securing  the  passage  of  the  Copyright  Bill  through  Con- 

SriSdica^?  Tmnn         /'L^'"'  '       "       ^^^^  ^"^  ^  cSntributOT  to  the  be.st 

the  ed  h  i, in  Z  ?u  n  '^'^  oc^"P"^'i  many  important  editorial  positions,  indudiag 
ith  on  w:^!^!^^  Co«n.r  and  the  assistant  editorship  oTthe  TtlanHc.  Mr. 

ereat  hut  51^^'^^^^^  American  writers  of  his  day.    He  was  not 

hrilved  tnarterful.  but  charming.    For  some  years  preceding  his  death 

5^Ji^.  /  L„  /  ''\^p^^f^y  Lo,ndon.  Among  his  more  important  works  arc:  A 
Ros/aU  RnJ  T'^  V"  Of  Passion,  Newport,  In  the  Distance,  SM"^sh  VUtcs, 
RciresentaH^^^^^^       'poems),  keen<Mfs  Charge  (poems).  Somebody  Else,  Tm. 

""SeB  dXt  s:^Mo'h:^;^""'  -  ^'  ""^^ 

LAUBI^,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Wilkrf.d.  D.  C.  L   G  C  M  G  LL.  D  Premier  of  Can- 
St  I  "in' OueK  M  ^'''l"'"'  "^^"^S"'  "Px"."  ^^''^  '^^^'^'•'s  re.signation  in"'i896,  was  bom  at 
^iiSd  A«  H.;ii  P  "^^  ^r'  '^'-i.  J?^  ^'^s  educated  al  UAssomp^n  College  and 
WoSw  S^?.?-  H'^'"  University.  1864.  and  was  admitted  to  the 

SdwS^l?rt?d  'I  Entered  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1871 

MinisI^  the  n,  ^t'' '  .'^77  ^""J^?^  UinisUT  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  Mackcn- 
Ttely  dcaed  for  O  iL^l^        '''I'  **  election,  but  was  iminedi- 

Son  nnd  hi  this  same  year  he  was  reelected  at  the  general  elec- 

and  in  iL^"  boc^ne^'^' 't^'  'l^'  ^'^^'^  of  the  Liberal  party  in  .891. 

?C  he  wi     Zmf^^^^  ^'^^<^^'  Canadian  to  hold  that  office. .  hi 

SEfc'L^orffagi^^hs^rj^^^^       Anglo-American  Joint  High  Co«uni».o«. 
I^VA.    Sec  Gi;ot,or,v  (paragraph  Petrogimpliy) 

seTond  d^vi^;)n^o7Ge«^^^^  Voiunteers.  was  in  command  of  the 

Baney  Tulv?  ,8«R  ^^^\^^  \^^^^^y  (Fifth  Army  Corps),  which  captured  El 

lii  as  first  seiffnr  r  ^^''V^J,^4.^.  he  entered  th?Onfen  service.  April  18 
tS  w.  ^'^'o'lSL^'^P^^^  volunteers,  and  served  thron^h 

w«r.  ne  was  promoted  repeatedly,  received  a  medal  of  honor  for  gallantry  be- 
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fore  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  August  3,  1864,  and  on  March  13,  1865.  was  brevctted  colo- 
neJ  of  volunteers,  lor  gallant  and  meritorious  service.   A  few  months  after  he  was 
Xs-  mustered  out  he  entered  the  regular  army  (July  1866)  as  second  lieutenant  of  the 

Ijj  Forty-first  Infantry  (colored)  ;   in  January  1871,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Fourth 

IJS  Cavalry,  with  which  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  l888,  when  he  was  appointed  in- 

li  spector-general  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  subsequently  advanced  to  the  rank 

S  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  May  1898,  was  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers. 

UK  General  Lawton  has  had  much  experience  as  an  Indian  fighter.    For  an  account  of 

14  the  battle  of  Fl  Cancy.  see  Si'-vnush  .Amkru  an  W  \r  (paragraph  El  Caney). 

W  L£AQUS  OF  AMESICAlf  UUNICIPALXTZES*  established  for  the  improve- 

ment of  every  branch  of  nranietpal  administration.  The  leagtie  includes  nearly  every 
AJt  important  city  in  the  United  States.    The  last  assembly  was  held  in  Detroit;  the 

i<st  one  for  1899  will  meet  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    President,  Samuel  L.  Black,  Mayor  of 

ifc         Golnnibm,  O.;  Secretary,  B.  F.  Gilkison.  Downing  Building,  New  York, 
fcbk  IBBRXTN-BENATILT,  Caft-MN,  the  Frc-nch  officer  to  whom  Alfred  Dreyfus  was 

said  to  have  confessed  shortly  before  the  public  ceremony  of  degradation  took  place 
at  the  Ecolc  Militaire.  According  to  this  officer,  Drejrfus  said,  If  I  did  deliver  up 
tp<^  documents  to  Germanjr,  it  was  only  in  order  to  obtain  more  mportant  ones  in  re- 

turn."  But  Major  Forzinetti  said  that  Captain  Lebmn-Renault  himself  told  him  that 
he  had  never  received  any  confession  from  Captain  Dreyfus. 

LSAQUE  or  AME&ICAX  WHEELMEN,  organized  in  1880  at  Newport,  BL  I., 
to  promote  general  interest  in  cycling,  to  ascertain,  and  defend  the  rights  of  whed- 

0^™.  men,  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  public  highways,  and  to  regulate  all  sports 

Hwc  and  races  in  which  the  wheel  takes  part.    The  membership  equals  100,938.  Presi- 

'i^.  dent,  Isaac  B.  Potter;  Secretary.  Abbot  Bassett,  72  Pearl  street,  Boston.  Head- 
laJli  quarters,  530  Atlantic  avc.,  Boston. 

LECITHIN  IN  PLANTS.    Julius  StokIa>a  from  an  rxtondod  examination  of 
ixxt  lupines  at  the  flowering  time  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  lecithins  and  proteids 

are  products  of  photosynthetic  assimilation ;  the  chloroplasts  working  with  the  ener^ 
w»»  derived  from  the  sun^s  rays.  The  chlorophyll  free  cdls  of  the  fungi  form  their 
rirfEst  proteids  and  lecithins  in  some  other  way  still  little  understood. 

LEE,  FiTzHUGH,  Major-Gcncral,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  was  born  at  Clermont.  Vir- 
in^  '  gtnia.  November  19,  1835.   He  is  a  nephew  of  Robert  E.  Lee;  was  gradiiated  at 

leics  West  Point  and  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Cavalry  in  1856, 

tA*^  after  which  he  served  against  the  Indians  and  was  .severely  wounded.    He  became 

lii'?^  instructor  of  cavalry  at  West  Point  in  i860,  but  the  following  year  resigned  and 

was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  a  corps  of  Confederate  cavalry.   He  was  prom- 
P«JJJ         hient  in  all  the  campaigns  in  northern  Virginia,  including  the  battle  of  Winchester, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  three  hor.scs  were  shot  under  him.  In  186.^  be  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  and  in  March  1865.  was  placed  in  conunand  of  the  entire 
Bf3^  cavalrj-  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  a  month  later  surrendered  to 

General  Meade  at  Farmville.  His  fidelity  to  the  Union  was  attested  by  his  famous 
iK"  speech  at  Bunker  Hill  in  1874.  In  1885  he  defeated  John  A.  Wise  for  the  govemor- 
;^"»  ship  of  Virginia;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  in  1892, 

:n  '  where  he  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland.    In  April  1895,  he  was  ap- 

pointed collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  and  in 
bp^  April  of  the  following  year  the  President  appointed  him  to  succeed  Ramon  O.  Will- 

tuns,  resigned,  as  consul-general  of  Havana.  During  the  trying  months  preceding 
jf.j*,  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-.Xmerican  War  General  Lee  performed  bis  dutirs  .it 

'tff  Havana  with  the  greatest  efficiency.    Late  in  the  winter  of  1898  the  Madrid  govern- 

ment expressed  a  wish  that  he  be  recalled,  hut  disavowed  its  action  in  March.  On 
•i(p  April  5  General  ].ce  was  ordered  to  leave  Havana:  he  was  welcomed  in  the  United 

jlpjj  States  with  cxprc>Moii<  of  the  heartiest  public  approval.    On  May  4,  President 

McKinley  nominated  him  a  major-general  of  volunteers  and  later  in  the  month  he 
jflf:  placed  in  command  of  the  Seventh  Ck>rps.  General  Lee  was  appointed  governor 

IP         of  the  province  of  Havana  and  reached  Cuba  December  13,  i8g8. 

LEE,  Colonel  iff  NKV,  banker,  died  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  November  24, 
W  1898.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  September  2,  1817:  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 

'W^!  and  during  the  Civil  War  served  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Andrew.  He  was 
1^  the  author  of  The  ^filHia  of  the  Umicd  States:  What  it  is  and  What  it  Should  Be. 

i  LEE,  Sidney,  author  and  editor,  born  in  London.  F.ngland.  December  5,  1859.  He 

was  educated  in  London  and  Oxford,  and  since  1883  has  been  an  editor  of  the 
Dictionanr  of  National  Riof^raphy.  His  publications  include:  Lord  Bemers's  edi- 
tion of  Huoit  dr  Bordeaux  ( 1H8.V5  )  ;  Stratford-on-Avon  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  Death  ot  SIrnkesfeare  (1885.  new  ed.,  1890)  ;  and  Life  of  Shakespeare  (1898). 

IJJEWARD  ISLANDS,  a  British  possession  in  the  Wc-t  Indies,  south-east  of 
roito  Rico,  have  a  total  area  of  701  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1891  of  127,723. 
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The  islands  include  Dominica  (area  aoi  .square  miles)  Antimia  Oo8)  Virgin  Islands. 
Moiuserrai  Barbuda.  Redonda.  St  Kitts,  Ncvis,  Anguilla.  About  fotir-fitths  ©f 
the  population  arc  negroes,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  are  mulatto«>s,  while 
the  whites  number  about  5.100.  Among  the  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
fmits  There  are  private  schools  and  schools  reccivmg  government  aid.  Religion, 
denotninations.  in  order  of  their  size,  are  Anglicans,  Wesleyans.  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Moravians.  For  administrative  purposes  the  group  is  diwded  intO_ liw  presi- 
dencie^  The  Governor  and  Coounandcr-in-Chief  in  1898  was  Sir  Francis  Fteninc 
K  C.  M  G. 

LS  GAIiLIENNE,  Richard,  essayist,  born  in  Liverpool,  January  20,  1866.  Ho  wis 
educated  in  Liverpool.  He  now  lives  in  London.  Hi^  books  include:  ^^y  i^^diri 
Sonnets  (1887)  ;  George  Mcridith  (1890)  ;  The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissus  ,  llu 

RcUgwu  of  a  Lih  rarv  Man  (,  1893')  :  Prose  I-'anctcs  ( 1894  and  1896)  :  The  Quest  of 
the  Golden  Girl  (1896)  :  If  J  u-ere  God  ( 1897)  ;  a  vcr<c  translation  of  ihc  Rubatiat  of 
Omar  Khayyam  (1898);  and  The  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel  (1898).  He  lectured 
and  read  in  America  in  i8g^ 

liEaiOK  OF  HONOB,  instituted  by  Napoleon  in  May.  1802,  as  a  reward  for  mili- 
tary and  civil  services.  The  constitution  as  remodeled  by  Napoleon  HI  m  1852  now 
consists  of  graiuis  croix.  grands  officicrs,  commandeurs,  officiers,  and  cfaevalierSj 
The  President  of  France  is  the  Grmul  Master.  In  1896,  49  gf''^"^  310  grand 

officit-rs:  1,0.^6  cominnndeurs ;  s/i'v  officicrs.  and  36,052  chevaliers. 

LEGION  or  HONOR,  AMERICAN,  a  fraternal  and  benevolent  organizatkm 
founded  in  1878,  has  9  grand  councils.  550  sub-councils,  and  20,345  members.  Since 
its  org.nni/aticm  it  ha^  dislmr>ed  $37,782,341  and  $1,983,500  during  its  last  tsal 
year.  Supreme  Commander,  F.  O.  Downes,  Boston ;  Supreme  Secretary,  Adam  war- 
node,  Boston. 

LEHMANN,  Lii.u.  opera  singer,  born  in  Wiirzburg  in  1848.  She  was  educated  in 
singing  by  her  mother,  and  by  Sphor  at  Cassel,  and  made  her  debut  at  Berim  in 
Meyerbeer's  Pcldlager  in  Schlesicn  in  1870.  In  1876  she  sang  at  the  first  Festival  at 
Bayreuth  tli.  lird  in  Siegfried  and  one  of  the  Rhine-Daughters.  In  i^4f^J*|]* 
in  London  an<l  later  made  her  debut  in  New  York  as  Carmen,  in  the  Metropoliian 
Opera  House.  In  1888  she  was  iiiarrie<l  to  the  tenor,  Paul  Kalisch.  Mme.  Lchmann 
is  unsurpassed  in  her  interpretation  of  Wagner.  She  was  one  of  the  Grau  Company 
of  1898-99- 

LEHMANN,  Liza  (Mrs,  Herbert  Bedford),  composer,  born  in  London  En^l^ind 
She  studieil  singing  under  her  mother  and  Randeajer,  and  composition  under  Kaun- 
kilde  in  Rome,  Frcudenberg  in  Wiesbaden,  and  Hamish  MacCunn  m  London.  Her 
first  appe.-irance  wa^  made  in  London  in  1885,  and  on  her  marriage,  in  1^4.  to  Her- 
bert Bedford,  an  English  composer,  she  retired  from  the  concert  stage.  She  devotes 
herself  to  composition.  Her  great  success  was  attained  by  her  song-cyc!c  for  tour 
solo  voices  /»!  a  Persian  Garden  (words  from  the  RubAiydtof  Omar 
which  was  very  poi)ular  throughout  America  in  1898.   Her  other  woncs 
Scott'>  ]'nung  Lochinvar.  for  baritone  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra:  Gf^od  Mgi>f 
Babette  and  Secrets  of  tlie  Heart,  musical  dialogues  from  Austin  Dobson ;  and  many 
songs.  . 

LEIPSIC  the  principal  city  of  Saxony  in  the  German  Empire  with  a  i»opuIaUM| 
in  189s  of  399,963.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Gorman  universities, 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  which  was  attended  in  the  summer  of  1897  by  i.]^ 
dents,  and  it  is  famous  as  well  for  its  fine  libraries,  and  its  notable  arcmtecwrc. 
An  important  educational  event  of  the  year  1898  was  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial high  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  with  a  course  of  study  eo.- 
bracing  the  science  of  law.  of  political  economy,  commercial  ^^j^O^^'^^J^ifl' 
geography,  technology,  foreign  languages,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-KequBB* 
8teiK>graphy,  etc,  die  course  covering  a  period  of  two  years. 

LEO  Xm,  Pope,  celebrated  on  February  13.  1808,  the  sixtieth*  anniversaiT  ofh» 
first  mass.    The  anniversary  of  his  coronation  as  Pope  was  celebrated  on  warCT  * 
which  was  also  his  eighty-e^htb  Wrthday.   In  recent  years  the  most  important  pti»"c 
statement  of  the  Pope  was  his  encyclical  on  labor,  issued  in  i89ti  m^swer 
letter  from  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  subject  of  the  Knights  of  Laoor.   His  Y'^*  r 
rct;arvl  t-.  S<ic;ali>m  are  well-known.    He  has  made  many  practical  ''"8:g^^tionsii» 
the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  has  opposed  Socialistic  schemes  jo**"* 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  goods.  The  application  of  ^-^^fe  the 
ligion  would,  he  thought,  '^olvc  the  labor  problem.  He  has  urged  upon  States  in 
duty  of  forestalling  of  strikes  by  the  enactment  of  proper  laws.    As  *0,*"'*^*'°"jion 
has  strenuously  opposed  the  seculariration  of  teaching,  liolding  that  when  '^"'j^  ^2, 
is  limited  by  law  to  purely  secular  matters  it  becomes  in  fact  irreligious.  As  inc 
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ycar^  of  his  pontificate  have  advanced  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  enlighten* 
■fcJt.  ment  and  Christian  charity  has  been  strengthened.  For  an  account  of  his  attitude 

toward  the  Manitoba  Schijol  Question,  see  the  article  Canada,  and  for  a  brief  sum- 
mt  nary  of  the  important  encyclical  relating  to  the  status  of  the  woridng  classes  issued 
^        in  fM.  see  the  arCtde  Italy  (paragraphs  on  History). 

.Ilk  LEOPARDI,  OIACOMO,  see  Italun  Literatttre  (paragraph.  Biography). 

LEPIDODENDRON.    Sec  Fossil  Botany. 

LEPROSY.    The  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  United  Slates  brings 
this  government  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  caring  for  its  new  wards,  the 
ihtt         lepers,  and  maintaining  an  absolute  quarantine  against  leprosy.   The  following  facts 
tiii  regarding  the  leper  colony  are  obtained  from  the  report  on  leprosy  in  the  Hawaiian 

^  '.t  by  Surgeon  D.  .\.  Camiicii.i'.  I  <>i  tin  I'.  S,  Marine  Hospital  Service.  iSovi.ni- 

>'  ber  29,  Concerning  the  origin  of  leprosy  in  the  islands  there  is  much 

dottbt   It  is  laid  vanoasly  at  the  doors  of  the  Chinese,  the  Maon  branch  of  the 
isr  Polynesians  and  the  ncpro.  black  and  white-  Portuguese  and  Chinese  sailors  of  the 

North  Pacific  whalers.    It  probably  existed  in  the  islands  in  1823.  though  certain 
authorities  claim  it  first  aiipcarcd  between  1848  and  1858.    Itb  spread  ha^  been  re- 
stricted  by  the  native  government  since  1865.   In  this  year  a  hospital  was  organized 
'tl        and  opened  at  Kalihikai  on  the  island  of  Oaha,  three  miles  from  Honolulu,  lor  the 
■  reception,  inspection  and  treatment  of  lepers.  Mild  cases  were  retained  here,  and 

*^  severe  or  incurable  cases  were  sent  to  Kalawao  on  the  island  of  Molokai.    Of  the 

62  persons  who  presented  themselves  on  the  opening  day,  in  obedience  to  the  edict 
:::::        of  Kamehameha,  43  were  pronounced  to  be  lepers.  In  18O6  the  lepers  on  the  dif- 
ir        ferent  islands  numbered  as  follows: 

•c'u         Hawaii   75 

Idani,  Molokai  and  Lanai   113 

Oahu    So 

1^.         Kauai  and  Niihau   7 

Toul   274 


:-r.« 


The  government  supplies  the  lepers  with  the  following  weekly  ration :  Beef,  7  !t)s. ; 
salmon.  5  lbs.;  fresh  fish,  7  lbs.;  pai-ai,  or  poi  (a  food  prepared  from  the  root  of 
colocasia  esculenta),  21  tbs. ;  rice,  9  tbs. :  sugar,  3  tbs. ;  bread.  8',4  lt)s. ;  flour.  12  tbs. 
Children  born  at  the  settlement  of  leprous  parents  receive  half  this  ration.  Each 
leper  receives  in  addition  a  clothes  order  worth  $5  every  six  months,  and  also  monthly 
allowances  of  soap,  salt,  matches  and  kerosene  oil.  The  cost  to  the  government  is 
about  $67,000  a  year;  and  transportation  of  the  lepers,  together  with  the  cost  of 
segregation  added  to  that  of  maintenance  of  the  receiving  station  at  Kalihi  am  nims 
aonually  to  $16,640.  The  settlement  opened  with  141  admissions,  of  whom  26  died 
the  first  year.  In  1897  there  were  124  admissions.  139  deaths,  and  on  December 
.U.  ifVj7  there  were  r.ioo  on  the  books.  For  the  two  years  from  iHf);  to  1897  there 
were  examined  269  lepers,  72  suspicious  persons,  and  29  not  lepers;  of  these  165 
being  males  and  91  females.  The  ages  ranged  from  10  imdcr  10  years,  to  92  under 
30  and  over  10  years.  51  between  20  and  30  years.  The  nationalitcs  were  as 
follows:  Hawaiian?,  225;  Half-caste,  15;  Chinese,  <);  Portuguese.  2 ;  German.  2; 
American,  i  :  Hr:ii^h.  i ;  and  South  Sea  Islander,  i.  Three  escaped  from  Kalihi,  three 
were  sent  to  Japan,  and  seven  were  in  Kalihi  on  December  31,  1897.  The  government 
maintains  a  home  fbr  leprous  bojrs,  a  home  for  leprous  girls  and  a  home  for 
non-leprous  children  of  lepers.  Inoculation  of  leprosy  Carmichacl  considers 
possible,  and  states  it  as  a  fact  that  personal  contact  is  a  mode  of  communi- 
cation, and  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  horse-tly,  the  mosquito  and  the  bed 
hug  are  carriers  of  contagion.  Alvarez,  leprologist  to  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment, found  baccili  of  leprosy  in  the  bodies  of  mosquitoes  that  had  alighted 
on  open  sores  of  the  lepers.  Most  of  the  white  race  seems  to  be  iniimine 
to  leprosy.  White  sailors  very  rarely  contract  the  di'^ea'^e  from  leprous  women, 
nor  do  women  married  to  leprous  husbands  appear  inevitably  to  catch  lep- 
rosy. A  census  of  the  leper  settlement  on  Molokai.  taken  November  11.  i8g8.  was 
as  follows:  Leper  males.  634;  leper  females.  439;  total,  r.073:  including  boys.  141; 
pirl-^.  130  Nonleprous  children  of  leprous  parents,  male.  43:  female,  18:  total.  61. 
Helpers  (Kokuas),  nonleprous  persons  permitted  by  the  board  of  health  to  live  in 
the  settlement  and  care  for  leprous  relatWes,  etc.,  males,  37;  females,  36;  total.  73. 
Nonleprous  priests,  sisters,  brothers,  teachers,  etc..  61.  Grand  total.  1,207.  Heredity 
of  leprosy  is  considered  a  mistake.  Carmichacl  reports  that  a  bouillon  culture  of 
the  bacillus  prodigiosus  was  used  as  an  injection  by  Dr.  Alvarez  on  12  leper  boys; 
after  three  months  of  which  treatment  two  were  declared  cured.  Stricter  segrega- 
tion should  be  demanded,  in  his  opinion,  itrtercourie  between  the  unaffected  and 
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the  leprous  should  be  prohibited,  marriage  of  lepers  should  be  prohibited,  house^o* 

house  inspection  should  be  practiced,  and  leprous  Iniildiiigs  and  effects  should  be 
destroyed.  He  states  the  period  of  incubation  of  leprosy  as  from  three  to  seven  or 
ten  yeaf8»  the  patches  first  appearing  on  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  body,  with  uloetS 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  passages,  thus  rendering  detection  by  ordinary  quaran* 
tine  methods  very  difficult  and  uncertain.  Carmichael  mentions  three  forms  of  lep- 
rosy, the  macular,  tin  anaesthetic  and  the  tubercular.  By  <nme  the  fir-t  two  varie- 
ties are  joined  in  <nie  Rroup,  making  but  two  forms.  Some  cases  unite  the  features 
of  all  three  varictie  .  The  tubercuMJ'  variety  is  characterized  by  a  growth  of  grana> 
lation  tissue  in  nodular  form,  or  as  a  diffuse  infiltration  in  skin  and  and  mucous 
mcnjbrane  tissue.  In  the  maculo-anaesthetic  form  the  chief  changes  are  in  the 
nerves,  leading  to  destruction  of  nerve  fibres  With  consequent  anaesthesia,  paralysis  of 
muscles  and  trophic  disturbances. 

Leprosy  has  a  very  wide  geographical  distribution,  occurring  in  Norway,  Russia, 
Greece  and  other  Eiirnpean  countries,  and  also  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  and  South  America,  slightly  in  the  northern  part  01  North  Amer- 
ica, but  chiefly  and  most  commonly  in  Asia,  being  found  in  Syria,  Persia,  etc.  The 
bacillus  of  leprosy  was  discovered  by  Hansen,  of  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1871.  Neisser, 
in  1879,  after  extended  researches  confirmed  Hansen's  claims.  The  baciltns  is  a 
.straight  or  slightly  curved  thin  rod.  non-motile,  occurring  -singly  or  in  pair?  at- 
tached end  to  end,  but  never  in  chains.  When  stained  it  appears  much  like  ihc 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  but  often  takes  stain  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the 
protoplasm  is  fragmented,  the  bacilli  then  appearing  like  cocci  in  short  rows,  darkly 
stained  points  alternating  with  unstained  points.  The  bacilli  appear  in  very  large 
numbers  in  the  lepnnis  ti-,'-ue.  especially  in  the  tulterculnr  form,  lying  in  InuiilUs  of 
several  bacilli  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  the  bundles  lying  in  various  directions. 
But  one  successful  attempt  to  cultivate  leprosy  bacilli  in  animals  has  been  reported. 
Melcher  and  Orthmann  some  years  ago  inoculated  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
of  rabliits  with  leprous  material,  and  the  experiment  was  followed  by  an  extensive 
growth  of  n  odules  containing  leprosy  badlli  in  the  lungs  and  internal  orpnis. 

LIBERIA,  tlie  soU-  independent  negro  state  in  .Africa,  lies  on  the  west  coast  of 
that  continent  between  t!ie  lilth  and  eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  with  an  area 
placed  by  some  at  i4,3fxj  -quare  miles  and  a  total  population  estimated  at  i,cyS8.ooo 
mduding  18,000  Americo-Liberians.  Dr.  J.  C  Uartzell,  the  missionary  bishop  of 
Africa,  however,  writing  in  1898  estimated  the  area  at  75,000  square  miles  and  the 
Americo-Liberian  population  at  24.000.  Liberia  has  a  coast  line  of  about  .W 
miles  and  extends  about  250  miles  into  the  interior.  The  growth  of  the  republic 
has  been  slow  owing  in  part  to  the  lack  of  money.  Its  territories  have  not  even 
been  fuUy  explored  and  trade  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  capital  is  Monrovia  with 
an  estimated  population  in  1897  of  5,000.  The  products  and  principal  exports  arc 
coffee,  palm  oil.  pnlni  kernels,  rubber,  cocoa,  sugar,  arrow  root,  ivory,  and  hides. 
The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties.  The  form  of  government  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  having  a  President  elected  for  two  years, 
a  House  of  Representatives  elected  for  the  same  period,  and  a  Senate  elected  for 
four  years.  In  1898  tht  President  was  W.  D.  Coleman  who  assumed  office  on 
•  November  13.  iSod.  The  colony  has  been  in  cm  tmce  about  seventy-fiv(  y.ir<, 
having  owed  its  origin  to  the  American  Colonization  Society  and  similar  organiza- 
tions which  were  started  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  negroes  to  emigrate  from  the 
United  States  and  found  a  colony  m  Africa  which  should  serve  both  as  a  refuge 
for  negroes  from  other  lands  and  as  a  means  of  civilizing  the  African  continent. 
For  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  history  Liberia  was  administered  by  the  coloni- 
zation societies,  but  in  1847  it  took  it^  place  among  independent  nations.  In  its 
development  it  has  had  to  contend  with  an  unfavorable  clim.ite  and  inadequate  re- 
sources. The  poverty  and  inexperience  of  the  settlers  have  made  it  lag  behind  many 
of  the  other  colonics  of  Africa  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  harsh  criticism. 
Neither  its  mineral  nor  its  agricultural  resources  ha.vt  been  devdoped.  During  the  last 
years  the  republic  has  received  outside  aid  from  the  governments  of  other  states 
and  has  made  considerable  advance.  A  few  thousands  of  the  natives  have  become  civ- 
dized  but  still  the  great  maioritv  of  the  inhabitants  are  heathens  and  barbarians  It^ 
territories  have  been  eagerly  desired  by  Germany  and  France.  The  latter  pow-er 
has  acquired  by  treaty  a  right  to  reassert  its  claim  for  certain  territories  on  the 
coast  and  for  the  hinterland  down  to  some  fortv  miles  from  the  sea  in  ca.<;e  any 
part  of  the  republic's  land  is  alienated.  The  boundaries  between  its  domains  and 
thn.e  of  France  were  fixed  bv  a  convention  at  the  end  of  the  year  1892  by  which 
i; ranee  secured  the  Rio  Cavally  as  its  frontier,  thus  gaining  control  of  the  coast 
ime  between  this  river  and  San  Pedro.  There  has  recently  been  some  discussion 
Tiv*?^'^L  ^^t'"*  German  protectorate,  arismg  from  disputes  between  Germany  and 
Liberia  has  naturally  turned  for  protection  to  the  United  States  or  to 
laigtand  smce  the  language  spoken  by  the  civilized  portion  of  the  inhaWtaiits  it 
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English.  Under  the  i»fOtection  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  powers  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  advancement  of  the  little  republic  would  certainly  result.  It  would 
be  enabled  thereby  to  secure  a  furtlier  influence  over  the  natives  and  to  pu.>h  on 
works  of  improvement,  especially  the  opening  of  lines  of  communication  by  means  of 
tdegraphs  and  railways. 

LIBBABY  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  a  national  body  organised  in  1876  and 
incorporated  in  1679,  seelcs  to  strengthen  the  public  library  in  every  way  as  a  part 
of  the  American  educational  system.   Its  membership  exceeds  800.  The  next  and 

2lst  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  in  May.  1899.  President.  William 
C.  Lane,  Librarian  of  Harvard,  Cambridge;  Secretary,  Henry  J.  Carr.  Scranton,  Pa. 

tIDDBLL,  Verj'  Reverend  Henry  George.  D.  D.,  scholar  and  Grvvk  Uxicogra- 
phcr.  died  January  19,  1898.  Born  in  England  in  181 1,  he  was  graduated  from  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  with  a  "double  first"  in  1833;  he  then  became  tutor  and  censor  in 
his  alma  mater,  public  examiner  in  classics,  select  preacher,  and  proctor.  He  left 
Oxford  to  become  headmaster  of  We'^tminster,  which  at  that  time  was  ])orhaps  the 
most  important  classical  school  in  England;  upon  the  death  of  Dean  Gaibford,  Lid- 
dcli  accepted  the  deanship  of  Christ  Church  and  returned  to  Oxford,  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Oxford  University  Commission  (1850),  domestic  chaplain  to  Prince 
Albert,  Chaplain  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1870  became  the  Vice-Chati- 
ccllor  of  his  University.  He  retired  from  office  in  iSqi  He  is  known  to  the  public 
chiefly  through  his  History  of  Rome  (1855).  and  his  great  Greek  lexicon,  which  he 
compiled  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Robert  Scott,  of  Balliol,  and  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1843,  and  the  last,  the  seventh,  greatly  augmented  and  improved, 
in  1883.  For  sixty  years  the  influenGp  of  Dr.  Liddnl  was  very  strong  at  Oxford,  his 
pov  t  r  lieing  felt  in  every  dcpartment7in  both  those  of  learning  and  of  administration. 

LIEZEN-MAYEB,  Ai.exan'pre  vox,  llniigarian  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
died  in  Munich,  February  19.  i8<;)8.  He  was  born  at  Raab.  January  24.  1839;  studied 
at  the  academics  of  Vienna  and  Munich  and  at  Piloty's  studio  in  the  latter  city.  His 
first  real  success  came  in  1867  when  he  exhibited  "Maria  Theresa  Nursing  a  Poor 
Child."  After  making  illustrations  for  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  he  went 
(187a)  to  V'icnna  and  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor.  Returning  to  Munich  he 
made  lUiistratiuns  for  Faust.  Scht'tJcl's  likkcltard,  and  Scliillcr's  Lay  of  the  Bell,  and 
painted  scenes  from  Faust,  and  Cyvibrliiic.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Stuttgart  Art  School  and  three  years  later  became  professor  at  the  Munich  Academy. 
His  works  include:  "The  Coronatten  of  Charles  of  Dnrazzo,"  1862;  "Canonization 
of  Elizabeth  of  Thuringta,"  1867;  "Faust  and  Margaret";  "Imogen  and  lacliimo"; 
"Elizabeth  Signing  Mary  Stuart's  Death  Warrant,"  1875;  "Irmgard  and  Inigo," 
1877;  "Portrait  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef;"  "Chorus  of  Nereids."  1880:  "First 
Love,"  1884. 

LIFE  SAVING  SEBVICE.  On  June  30,  1898.  there  were  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  192  stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  15  on  the  Pacific,  56  on 
the  lakes  and  i  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Louisville.  Ky.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
as  above  there  were  402  disasters  of  moment,  involving  $7,168^000  worth  of  property 
and  3.1 13  lives.  Of  these  totals,  $758,000  of  property  and  12  lives  were  lost.  In 
minor  casualties,  10  lives  were  lost.  The  cost  of  the  .service  for  the  year  was  $1,498,- 
000.  The  Volunteer  Life  Saving  Corps  of  the  State  of  Nc  w  York,  "Inland  Waters," 
has  670  stations  and  6m30  enrolled  members.  It  has  saved  1,584  lives  in  five  yeart. 
Its  secretary  is  Thos.  Mnith,  63  Paric  Row,  New  York  City. 

Xm  ZiOOXS.  See  Canals  (paragraph  Lift  Locks). 

LIMES.  See  Arch/^olocy  (paragraphs  Switzerland  and  Germany). 

LIMESTONE.    See  Bi;ildixc  Stones. 

LIMONITE.    See  Iron  Ores. 

LINTNEB,  Joseph  Albert.  Ph.  D.,  entomologist,  died  in  Rome.  Italy.  May  5, 
1898.  He  was  born  at  Schoharie,  New  York,  February  8,  1822,  being  of  German 
extraction.  Upon  his  graduation  from  the  Schoharie  Academy  in  1837,  he  went  to 
New  York  City,  and,  although  he  had  a  liKing  for  literary  and  scientific  research  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  thereto,  he  entered  the  mercantile  business,  and.  returning 
to  his  native  town  in  1848.  engaged  there  in  the  same  pursuit.  About  this  time  he 
took  up  the  study  of  entomologv.  and,  though  engaged  in  woolen  manufacture  at 
Utica  in  1860-67,  he  became  in  zoological  assistant  in  the  New  York  State 

Muslim  of  Natural  History,  at  Albany.  He  remained  in  this  position  for  twelve 
years,  devoting  his  attention  to  entomological  research,  and  a  number  of  papers,  pre- 
pared by  him  and  published  in  reports  and  elsewhere,  showed  that  he  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  stiulv  of  cntomolopv  in  its  relation  to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
In  1880  Professor  Lint'ncr  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cornell  to  he  State  Entomolo- 
gist and  the  following  year  he  was  reappointed  under  an  act  of  the  legi'-Iaturc  estab- 
lishing the  oflke,  defining  its  duties,  and  naming  its  salary.  The  appointment  was 
urged  by  many  of  the  prominent  scientific  men  of  the  conntry,  and  was  always  re- 
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garded  a«  most  excellent.   Prom  1880  until  the  time  of  his  death  Professor  Lintner 

continued  in  charRc  of  the  department,  and  not  only  became  well  known  throughout 
the  country  by  his  scientific  investigations,  but  in  his  f»tTicial  career  met  the  wishes  of 
his  warmest  advocates  for  the  position.  His  collection  of  insects  was  remarkable  for 
its  sisse  and  completeness.  His  publications,  especially  in  economic  entomology,  were 
voluminous,  and  their  value  is  attested  by  their  having  been  extensively  copied  in 
both  American  and  foreign  scientific  journals.  For  two  years  he  wa?  president  of 
the  Entomological  Club  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  for 
•  many  years  was  president  of  the  department  of  natural  science  in  the  Albany  Insti* 
tutc.  and  was  also  a  member  of  some  twenty  scientific  societies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  I'^nder  the  act  of  1883  reorganizing  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Proft---rir  I.intncr  was  made  one  of  the  scientific  staff  of  that  institution,  which  pub- 
lishes the  reports  of  his  department.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  July 
1884.  TTis  scientific  papers  down  to  July  1887.  number  41,"^.  Officially  he  has  pub- 
lished Rc{>ort  on  the  injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York  (2  vols. 
t8S3«5) ;  also  Report  of  the  State  Eniotnologut  (1883  et  seg.). 

LINTON,  ElIZABETIt  T.vxx  (Mr=  ),  English  novelist  and  essayist,  died  July  14, 
1898.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  James  Lynn,  Vicar  of  Crostluvnite, 
and  was  born  February  lO,  1822;  was  educated  at  home;  married  in  1858  William 
James  Linton,  the  engraver  on  wood,  who  died  Dcceinhcr  29,  1897.  Her  independ- 
ent career  as  a  writer  began  in  1845.  when  she  went  to  Loudon,  where  she  lived  for 
fifty  years.  She  was  opposed  to  wliat  is  known  as  the  movements  for  the  "emancipa- 
tion of  women."  Mrs.  Linton  was  the  author  of  numerous  essays  and  short  stories 
not  as  yet  collected.  Among  her  other  pubHcations  are:  Aseth  the  Egyptian; 
Amymone,  A  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Pericles ;  Lizzie  [.orton  of  Grcyrigg;  SiKcing 
the  Wind;  Grasf"  your  Nettle :  I'atricia  Kemball;  the  True  History  of  Joshua  Da'M- 
son:  Learn  Dundas;  My  Love:  Under  which  Lordf;  lone  Stewart;  Pastou  Carcw; 
The  World  Well  Lost;  Through  the  Long  Night;  The  Autobiography  of  Christopher 
Kirktand:  In  Haste  and  at  LeQurei  Duleie  Everton ;  The  Mad  Willoughbys;  The  GM 
of  the  Period  (1883) :  An  Octave  of  Friends  (1891);  Christian  and  Commnmst; 
The  One  Too  Many  (1894). 

LINTON,  William  James,  M.  A.,  wood  engraver  and  author,  died  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  December  29,  1897.  He  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1812;  was  ap- 
prenticed in  1828  tu  G.  \V.  Bonner  and  in  1842  became  the  partner  of  Arrin  Smith,  a 
well  known  wood  engraver.  In  early  life— in  the  forties — he  was  an  enthusiastic 
Chartist  leader,  giving  aid  to  rtimljlicati  movements  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  was  one  oi  the  founders  of  the  Leader,  editor  of  Fen  and  Pencil  (1855), 
contributed  to  many  of  the  best  magazines,  and  became  a  superior  engraver  on  wood. 
Among  his  works,  which  number  about  fifty,  are  The  History  of  Wood  Engraxing; 
The  Work  of  Deceased  British  Artists;  several  volumes  of  The  English  Republic; 
The  Masters  of  Wood  Engraving  (paUished  in  1890,  and  an  authoritative  work); 
Claribel  and  Other  Poems,  etc.  He  came  to  tlie  United  States  to  reside  in  1867,  aad 
in  1801  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  \  ale. 

LIQUEFACTION  OF  GASES.  See  LiQtnn  Am  and  Physics  (paragraphs  Liquid 

Air.  and  Liquefaction  of  Hydrogen). 

LIQUID  AIR  AND  OXYGEN.  Although  the  liquefaction  of  gases  is  by  no 
means  new.  considerable  popular  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  stibject  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Tri])ler.  of  New  Yorfc  City,  and  abroad  by 
the  experiments  of  Dewar,  Fleming.  Hampson  and  Linde. 

History  — Wnhoin  attempting  to  go  into  details  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
liquefaction  of  the  so-called  permanent  gases  was  first  accomplished  by  Northmorc 
in  1806.  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  liquid  chlorine  by  pressure.  Faraday  followed, 
liquefying  amnn irn'ri,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitrous  oxide,  bv  means  of  stronc  h^'nt 
glass  tubes  into  wliich  was  scaled  suitable  materials  for  producing  the  gas  desired. 
Heat  was  applied  at  one  end  of  these  tubes  and  cooling  mixtures  at  the  other.  The 
pressure  and  cold  thus  obtained  produced  the  liquid  gas.  Two  factors  are  necessary 
to  liquefy  a  gas.  pressure  and  cold.  Every  gas,  so  far  as  now  known  will  liquefy 
under  a  jjiven  pres'iure  provided  it  is  cooled  to  a  certain  temperature  known  as  its 
'critical  temperature."  The  name  critical  is  given  to  the  temperature  and  also  to  the 
pressure  at  which  a  gas  liquefies.  Some  gases  are  easily  liquefied  because  they  have 
easily  attained  critical  temperature  and  prc^'^nre,  for  instance  sulphur  dioxide, 
which  when  under  a  pressure  of  1.53  atmo>phere  will  turn  to  a  liquid  if  cooled  to 
o"  tcmierade.  .At  atmospheric  pressure  a  temperature  of  —10°  centigrade  isncces-.uy. 
In  18^3  liauid  carbonic  oxide  was  produced  and  Faradav  continued  his  experiments 
reaching  tne  extremely  low  temperature  of  — tio^  cent'igrade.  using  the  bent  tube 
method  previously  mentioned.  He  couM  not  how.  v.  r  liquefy  some  of  the  important 
gases,  namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  A  number  of  Faraday's  tubes  oon- 
taming  liquid  gases  are  preserved  at  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Lobw* 
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paratus  in  which  two  powerful  piunos  rnmL?.3     1  u  ^  (P'""'^'"  employed  an  ap- 

dioxidc  to  a  liquid.  -.ipliu    SxT'wS  uif  t^"^^  "'J^' 

temperature  o£  -05"  centigrade  bcina  attained     TM       i?^   ^.''^  ^ 


no,  until  ,890  that  liquid  aT?  a  j  oxv^en  were 

year  Prof.  Dcwar  of  the  Royal  InsdtS"on  Lomr!?^r  "  ^V^'  ^^'"'^^^y-  In  this 
paratus  employing  the  orinf^IenfS^lit^^^^^^^^  ^9"^?"'  I^npland.  consirucld  an  ap- 
fn  quantiUes  sufficient  to  c^dJct  .  Ini?  ^^ri  ""Y^' V^oducud  liquid  a.r  and  oxygen 
of  iaterials  uSder  Tuch  ex^?em^^  experiments  relative  to  the  strength 

the  resistance  of  vaHous  mctS  s  u  t^^^ 

.hat  the  output  of  this  equrment  w  fch  iSJded  ^  asserted 
pumps  and  about  .00  Ib2  o?  HquS/^lS^lJJ^'lltLr  JSu^  a  luS^ 

Citylt^^set^rT^^^^^^^^  Tr.pler  c,t  Xe.  York 

said  to  be  a  practit^maS^SiV^  Hn  ™  "  form  of  apparatus  u  lucli  may  be 

atthepresenuSe  lSJtohis"  bora^i^^^^^  T'^'V'"^  ^^'""^^ 

m  liquid  air.  Which  haa  -""c^^^T^'^)^'^;^'^^^^ 


Of  Apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Chaa.  E.  Tripler  to  Llqaeiy  Air. 

Id  4(X)  lbs    Thl  T.i  V     '"t«"nediate  cylinder  and  compres^d  to  betSeSi 

u  4up  IDS,    i  he  last  compression  raises  the  nwccr^  -!r- 


350  and        br  The  T.l/V*'*^  intermediate  cylinder  and  ttinpresscd  to  bet^^?; 
Iblper  sq  hi%Jh.ot^^^^^^  compression  raises  the  pressure  to  froin  _>ooo  to  2.500 
thS  a";  0^.  X?"'*'?     compression  is  removed  by  'intercoolers"  throu^ 
with  ninJing  ^at^^^n  !fh,>h  T^'  ^'':^J^.  «  »  l«W  tank  filfSd 

a  "separator^-  whfch  r..mll.  ,1?      -^^^  "  «ir  »  now  passed  through 

nothing  more  or  iSi  [h2^  JnnLT*'''*'!^'-^"'' r****"  IJqtiefier"  which  is 

by  a  casing  whkh  fa  li!rfat^^^^      "T"  ^"'u  turns,  the  whole  surrounded 

lower  end  o7thi?  JoiW^S  k  -fl  ^f^'  \?  At  the 

lbs.  toSoMd  to  1  f^l  K  ^"  ^  xpansK.n  valve  which  pennite  the  cool  air  at  2.200 
tJ«S£K  A ri?ah?fcif«#^^  intotfiespace  between  and  nrn^?J 

pipe.  A  slight  fall  of  temperature  results  and  the  expanded  air  now  a  trifle 
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colder  paasses  on  and  up  coming  in  contact  with  the  coiled  air  pipe  and  absorbs  som« 
of  the  heal  contained  in  the  air  in  the  pipe.  This  cooler  air  reaches  the  nozzle  and  ex- 
pands, becoming  slightly  colder,  only  to  pass 
out  of  the  apparatus  cooling  the  entering 
air  below  its  original  temperature.  This  ac- 
cumulative process  continues  until  the  "criii- 
cal  temperature"  of  air  (—2^0"  C.)  is 
reached  when  a  portion  of  the  expanding  air 
liquefies  and  falls  into  a  receptacle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apparatus  from  which  it  can  b< 
drawn  at  will.  (Sec  Physics.)  Apparently 
the  discovery  of  this  process  is  claimed  by 
several  persons  besides  Mr.  Triplcr.  princi- 
pally by  Mr.  W.  Hampson  in  England  and 
Dr.  Carl  Lindc  of  Munich,  Germany.  How- 
ever that  may  be  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Triplcr 
experimented  on  a  large  scale  and  produced 
results  of  remarkable  importance  and  i> 
hence  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  credit  even  if 
patents  arc  not  sustained.  The  air  as  it  is- 
sues from  the  spigot  of  the  apparatus  resem- 
bles vichy  coming  from  a  siphon.  In  an  un- 
protected vessel  Jt  is  constantly  boiling  more 
or  less  violently  and  it  can  only  be  seen  in  a 
quiescent  and  true  .state  by  filtering  it  into  a 
doiibic  vessel  consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer 
casing,  the  space  between  which  is  a  vacuum. 
In  this  condition  it  has  a  clear  transparent 
appearance  resembling  water,  except  that  it 
has  a  tinge  of  cobalt  blue.  Its  temperature 
is  —312°  R  or  about  —344°  F.  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water. 

Lindc's  and  Hamfison's  .\facliines.~DT. 
Carl  Linde  of  Munich,  known  as  the  inventor 
1  •    ,,  Lindc  method  of  chemical  refrigera- 

n.^f  fl'"? practically  the  same  apparatus  or  method  of  accumulative  cooling  ex- 
hT^^  instead  of  exhaustmg  the  expanded  air  into  the  atmosphere  he  emplovs  a 
c  ,r„  ;  ^^^'"J  '"^  exhausted  air  feeding  back  to  the  compressor.  The  highest  prcs- 
lnl.\l\f^  atmospheres  (about  3.000  lbs.)  from  which  the  air  expands  through  a 
ro,Tin^.ci  ^.'if' '"^  1*""^,"  ^°  '6  atmospheres  (about  250  lbs.)  and  passes  back  to  the 
n?r  .1^^     ^-  t  large  tube  surrounding  a  smaller  one  in  which  is  the  incoming 

Jfn,rr.,f  o       n^'*'^'."-''-  ^K^.^""^  claimant  Mr.  W.  Hampson  of  England,  has  con- 
.W^  /  in  ifl't"/]^^'""^  ^^P^^^'^  ?^  producing  12  litres  of  liquid  air  per  hour,  employ- 
,elr^ Z  fi   f  ,  ^-f  P°'''"  """^"^  ^  pressure  of  120  atmospheres.    The  time  required 
samp  ..  Mr  t    V'"     '''TO'"'  minutes.    His  apparatus  is  much  the 

W  ?.tl  /Tlr^M  '^"''J'''^  exhausts  into  the  air.  (See  Physics.)  The  folloif- 
nnffnit  ^  u  -a^^/  comparative  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  three  inra- 

porlant  machmes  so  bneHy  described  : 

TABLE  L 


arvl  Dropping 


Condensing  tlie  Ordinary  Air  aurronnd* 
ing  K  Test  Tube. 


Woightof  Coil  

STime  Ui  liquefy  air  
aaiitity  of  liquid  ftir  per  bonr 
ir  l  oraprea-sod  per  hour 

Liquefled  

ConiprcfLsion  of  uir 

nirf        '■^'^'■'K^^ratlon  roinovinK  motel 


Triplor. 


15 

4  0al. 


(12  per  cent.)? 
146  Alms. 


Linde. 


Time  for  liquefaction  »vlth  preH^^^^ 
cooling  with  t  nrlKjlic  nrid  P'^®"'"'"»'^> 

T  V'JI''^'^*'"  'T™  ^  cylinder  i.foxyKeii 

l^nil'^Hcid"."?^"^^ 
Size  luid  portRhiVity  ". 
tx>nvenlenre  in  working 
i  ''«"r«  ustd  from 


O  71  i^f■rU'-^f  ■lV"  "1"'".'  ^^^^^  produce 
<o  lure  of  iKiuid  iiir  


Fi'ltrntion.' 


Not  r>ort«blo. 
Liirge  plunt. 

♦  S.  H.  P.  plntit 
jirodures  4  (jhI. 
per  hour. 


132  lb.M. 

2  hours. 

0.9  litres. 

'2i  v\\h\c  metres. 

3.8  per  cent. 

UK)  alms. 


(-20"  Oice  nnd 
Bait. 

Filtnition. 

Vonrly  1  liour. 
Not  nbtainabln. 
Stnndn  on  ;t  fvel 
8qimre  heavy. 

3  eageH  3  valves. 
9. 


Ilamjison. 


WM  lbs. 
Irt  niin. 
1.2  litres. 
13»,'  CO.  metre*. 
6.6  jxT  cent, 
la)  atms. 
10  min. 

(x30»C.)  nooe 
ulsed. 


none  rnquirwl. 


1 


1  rain. 
l-.i5cu.fm. 
Stands  no  1 
squ«n'ofeft-«"> 
onrried. 
1  gnB*  1 

a. 
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Liquid  Air  nnd  Oxygen 


Properties  of  Liquid  Gu^r^.— Regarding  the  properties  of  liquid  air  and  other  gases, 
littJc  is  definitely  known.  The  following  comparative  table  gives  approximate  values 
for  the  difTcrcnt  quantities  given  in  the  headings.  It  is  taken  from  data  originally 
prepared  by  Olszewski: 

TABLE  II 


Gas. 

Critical 
Temp.  C. 
dei^reeB. 

Critical 
Free. 
AtmH. 

Boiling 
I'uiut 
Degrees 

Freezing 
Point. 

Freez- 
inic  Pres. 
Sliu. 

Density 
of  gas. 

Density 
of  li«niid 
at  lx>il- 

li>K 
Point- 

Color. 

Below 

-230 

ao 

? 

? 

? 

1 

? 

Colorless 

-1« 

35 

-104.4 

-214 

-ro 

14 

0.885 

«• 

Carbolic  Oxide  

— ja9.5 

35.6 

—190 

-sor 

-100 

14 

? 

i* 

-131 

50.0 

-188.9 

-l«t.O 

? 

19.G 

1.5 

t* 

— 11.S.8 

50.8 

-182.7 

? 

? 

16 

1.124 

BIniflh. 

Nitrofcen  Monoxide 

-IM.5 

71.4 

-15r..6 

-167 

-13« 

15 

? 

Colorless 

-«1.8 

54.U 

—164 

-186.8 

-Vti 

8 

0.415 

If  liquid  air  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  contained  nitrogen  evaporates, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  whitish  powder  and  the  oxygen  is  left  in  a  nearly 
pure  state.   The  rate  of  this  evaporation  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


TABLE  III 


Percentage  of  liquid  air 
not  yet  evaporated. 

Percentage  of  ozygeu 
in  liquid. 

Percentage  of  oxygen 
vapor  coming  off. 

Percentage  of  orifrl> 
nal  oxygen  Btill  in 
liquid. 

too 

23.1 

7-5 

100 

SO 

37-5 

15 

80 

30 

50 

23 

«s 

20 

60 

34 

Ss 

15 

67  s 

42 

43 

10 

77 

52 

33 

5 

88 

70. 

19 

The  latent  heat  of  vaporization  and  specific  heat  of  liquid  air  are  not  known 
definitely,  but  probably  are  somewhere  near  these  values  for  oxygen.  The  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  of  oxygen  is  80  calories,  and  its  specific  heat  p.39  between  — 198 
and  —182.  Its  internal  capacity  is  more  than  likely  very  close  to  I,  using  chloroform 
as  the  standard.  Liquid  air  is  transparent  to  both  heat  and  light,  this  is  shown  by 
passing  a  beam  from  an  arc  light  through  a  vessel  containing  liquid  air  which  will 
when  focused  ignite  paper.  The  approximate  heat  transmitting  properties  of  several 
of  the  liquid  gases  is  as  follows : 


Chloroform    1. 

Carbon  disulphide   1.6 

Liquid  oxygen   0.9 

Liquid  nitrous  oxide   0.93 

Liquid  ethylene   0.60 

Ether   0.50 


Effects  of  Liquid  Gases. — The  eflFects  of  the  intense  cold  which  can  be  produced 
by  evaporating  liquid  air,  oxygen  or  hydrogen  arc  almost  beyond  comprehension, 
practically  all  plastic  or  soft  materials  when  immersed  become  hard  and  brittle, 
leather  being  one  exception ;  some  metals  become  brittle  and  can  be  broken  or 
crumbled;  alcohol  may  be  frozen  and  air  and  oxygen  themselves  solidify  if  placed 
in  liquid  hydrogen.  Vegetable  and  animal  matters  putrefy  readily  after  being  sub- 
jected to  temperatures  as  low  as  — 312  F.  the  freezing  apparently  having  no  effect 
upon  subsequent  decay  if  unsterilizcd.  Certain  bodies  not  ordinarily  exhibiting 
norescence  have  this  property  when  reduced  to  these  low  temperatures.  Colored 
salts  are  often  deprived  of  color.  Liquid  oxygen  is  strongly  magnetic  having  a 
Magnetic  moment,  when  compared  with  iron  as  i  to  1,000;  liquid  air  is  also  magnetic 


Uqald  Air  iwd  Ox7gen 
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The  effect  of  the  extreme  cold  obtained  by  the  use  of  liquid  air  upon  the  metals  was 
investigated  by  Prof.  Dcwar  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  table: 

TABLE  IV. 

Breaking  stress  in  lbs.  (, tension). 
Metallic  wires  0.09S  ins.  in  diameter. 

at  15°  C.  at  —182°  C. 

foft  steel  -■■  4^ 

Sjler-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::   - 

Brass    310  440 

German  Silver   47C  boo 

Gold    ^55  340 

Silver    330  420 

Breaking  stress  in  lbs. 
Cast  metallic  test  piece  0.2  ins.  in  diameter. 

at  15°  C.  at  —182'  C. 

Tin    ^  3^ 

Llad    77  170 

Zinc   35 

Mercury    °  \\ 

Bismuth    60  30 

Antimony   

Solder   300  645 

Fusible  metals   MO  4^0 

The  specific  resistance  of  metals  commonly  used  as  conductors  for  electric  currents 
decreases  as  the  temperature  is  reduced.  An  exhaustive  investigation  made  d> 
Profs.  Dewar  and  Fleming  indicates  that  the  resistance  of  all  pure  metals  become, 
nothing  when  the  absolute  zero  is  reached :  the  metals  then  becoming  perfect  clecira 
conductors.  This  is  not  entirely  true  with  alloys  and  metals  containmg  impuriues. 
These  effects  are  all  temporary.  Liquid  air  since  it  contams  such  a  large  pcr«"'^gc 
of  oxygen  will  support  combustion  and  a  red  hot  piece  of  steel  or  carbon,  will  Duni 
brightly  when  thrust  into  air  which  has  been  standing  a  short  time. 

I'ses  of  Liquid  .'ItV.— Hitherto  liquid  air  has  not  been  a  commercial  success  ow- 
ing to  the  expense  of  production  and  difficulty  of  kccpmg  it  in  a  liquid  torm. 
the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects  being  greater  in  comparison  with  the  liquw  | 
air  than  the  temperature  of  ice  compared  with  boiling  water.  The  possibiimcs  01 
liquid  air  arc  many.  It  can  be  used  for  refrigeration,  being  earned  about  in  wagons 
and  left  at  residences  like  ice  is  now;  motor  vehicles  and  launches  can  be  operateo  | 
by  it;  surgeons  can  use  it  in  operations,  and  for  ventilating  and  cooling  living  rooms, 
halls,  etc.,  it  would  be  invaluable.  More  remote  possibilities  are  the  operation  01 
submarine  boats,  torpedo  boats,  and  even  large  vessels  and  possibly  flymg  niactiinc^ 
Comparative  £»ifrgy.— A  comparison  of  the  approximate  amount  of  energ)'  storea 
in  a  pound  of  various  materials  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  V.               Heat  energy  Foot  lb. 

per  lb.  in  per  lb.  pt 

Material.                                                                     B.  T.  U.  matcruk 

Natural  gas                                                                    24,000  2.800.800; 

Illuminating  gas                                                              22.600  2.637.300^ 

Petroleum                                                                       20,000  2..^34iw"^ 

Water  gas.           '   ,                                          7,o6i  823.9W^ 

Producer  gas  (Bit)  "                                          2,380  277.000^ 

Produce  gas  (amth)   2.100 

Anthracite  coal                                                                     12.500  W 

Bituminous  coal                                                                8.000  ^^ST^i 

to  14.500  to  i.i28,ioot 

Water  400  lbs.  pressure  at  445°  F                                             „  Irnnn 

Storage  Battery   .   8.500  to  15.^ 

Liquid  Air   ^' 

One  B.  T.  U.  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  1  dc^J* 
F.   The  foot-pound  is  the  work  expended  in  raising  one  pound  i  foot  nign  m 
time.   

•  If  used  \n  a  ews  enpine  of  15  per  cent,  efficiency. 

•t  If  u§ed  in  a  steam  enpine  of  10  per  cent  efficic'ncv.  .       ouvcirs  KRVPTOMr 

» If  JO  ptr  cent,  of  its  heat  is  transformed  to  power.  See  also  the  articles  khysj^^i 
Metargon.  Neon  and  Xfnon 
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lilqaors,  Wine*  sod  B««r 


LIQUORS,  WIKES  AND  BEEB.  The  production  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany  for  the 
years  i8qs,  1896  was  as  follows : 
'  WINE. 


TKi.aB. 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 

Obuuamy. 

United  States. 

tlon. 

0 

.3 

-J 

•aS 

Consump- 
tion. 

9 

11 

24.43 

3U.50 

ConAQmp- 
tton. 

9 

♦J  ^ 

il 

tioti. 

\:  5 

■3  < 
£? 

Ii 
a. 

1885   

Gnls. 

14,.V'j3.0l1i) 

15.770.IWI 

Crnls. 
0.37 
0.40 

OrIh. 
MO,;)riH,ono 

1,137,224,U)0 

Oikln. 
55,106,000 



1.0(5 



GhIs. 
lfl..i»n.<«in 

l.'»..'i78,(l()ii 

Onls. 
0.28 
0.22 

1880   

18D5  

1896 

1885  1 

1.1(50,127,000  1 
1.2ll.5:5>.000 

29.«  1 

30.7 

BEER. 

IfW.-'M.S.OnO  1       5.1  '  14»15,fi76.000 

nisM'jr.'.ntio  1     .^.s  I  i,;«cj,< 190.000 

23.5  ;   8(w.nti>.nort  1  12.4 

35  J5  1    WKMOl.llOO  1  UJ.7 

39,0^1,000 
40^076,000 

1.00 
1.01 

SPIRITS.* 

w.ice.ono  1  i.7« 

70,180.000  \.8f> 

97.74«.flnO  1  l.flB 
100.700.000  l.W 

64.831,000 
5P,l»].0IIO 

1  a« 

0.8 

1896  

*  Praof  KalloDB  coDtainlng  GO  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 


Monitcur  Vinicole  gnves  the  World's  wine  production  by  countries,  as  follows: 


C0CNTRCB8. 


France. 
Algeria 
Tunis.. , 


Italy. 

Spain  ^  

nirtngal  

Aiores,  Canaries,  Madeira. 

Aostria  

Hunicary  

Qormany  

RoAsia  

Switzerland  

Tarkey  and  CrproB  

Qreecfl  

Bulgaria  

Serria  

Roamania  

United  States  

Mexico   

Argentina  , . 

5^'^^.  ••«•  ••••••• 

Brazil.   

Cape  Colony  

Persia  

Australia  


IHUfi. 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1.17«.{ltM.0iin 

70l..w:M>no  1 

Ifjc.ftat.niio 
2.r.i:i,a«> 

10t».2.'iS».0iW 

4.747,000 

nfl!l..'i;.>7.0  (1 

640.0!IO,<»10 

47n.712,(«lO 

.w.aiu.ooii 

«4i,r.;t:,(«K» 

52,tl«».0i« 

8,iis.(«i<i 

5,.'>44,(100 

6t{.i«<),<ii)i> 

79,2ll<),(n) 

«U«iO.<KlO 

7.'.,«w.flno 

7rt,.'i«>liO(0 

oBjas.doo 

i9.4ms.n(M 

ast.tam.ono 

33,(»in,fl00 

80.1 20.(11 ») 

1  ««.:«xt.(no 

6«.7<ii".OllO 

4a.240.«10 

a'..ii(n.(xin 

ni.tiHo.iiuo 

2^«,0l(l.(i<10 

21.12(MinO 

iPH.(i(io.uno 

R2,3lS<.fl00 

17,».'>2.flO0 
^  l.»4«.0()0 
^  41,1)Tti,fi00 

22.44O.0(») 
2,.37fi.O0O 

3ri,ft40.(«) 

4,'i.t>?-'.n(10 

as.noo  ono 

,.•  I2,r><o.oio 

2,370,000 

9.240.(l(« 

a,go4.ooo 

712.K» 

g44.mi 

4,754,000 

a,90o.ooo 

Gallons. 
tlM'.ieo.cW) 
l«.124.(W» 
a,KKtl(IO 

.TO.or^i.oiio 
52s,n<o.o(« 

33.0(li.inO 
2.(M(t.(IOO 
P8,0i  10.(100 
4fi.  108.000 

.iiaooo.ooo 
rri0oii,o(jo 
35>,(ion.noo 
3H,onn.ono 

2S.«5flll.()00 

:n.aii  1.000 

30.6IKI.0II0 
24.200.000 
2O,WO.00O 

aa.4ob;6oo 

iO.JCO.OOO 
8.KK).(nO 
2^.000 
«S8,000 
2.640.000 
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The  total  production  of  spirits  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1890  to  1897  inclusive,  is  given  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  as: 


Tearending 
Jane  SO. 


1870.  

U80.  

IBUa  

1891  

1 81K{, , , 

1804  

1895  

1886,  •>••#«««■««•«. 

wrr.  


Femwnt'd 
Liqaora. 


Barrels* 
18,847.U1 

SI,Hfi6,6m 

rw.noi.iTft 
:C!.;tc.:;.:!7;i 
:K{,.>-t.7»t 
:i.'.,HriH.:iiO 


Bourbon 
Whiskey. 


(J  111  Ions. 

15.414448 
3S,474,T8t 

».1«1,415 
2».017,7S>7 
■JO.Sjri.ST:! 

irv'>if<,:HO 

1S.717,15.J 

lli.Kri.NC' 

fl,iia,rj« 


Rye 
Whiskey. 


Gallons. 
]'i,:i.v>,r>77 

in,430,ft»7 

14.7(t.',LM0 

9.1KI,0»17 
4^t,2:at 


AloohoL 


Gallons. 


-'I.IBI.IW 

1-'^k:i 

14.4«).IW7 

l2,i"iti,:«») 

10,5;(>.U7() 

ii,()ti(i,;«»i 


OqIobdc 
Spirits. 


Gallons. 

84,Q£i,ei9 
35,350.iaJ 

ar.ftpo,:**.-) 

a7,r)77.(i.-,2 
;r>,;r:7.ii:) 
ui.dt'iij.-'ii; 

I6,h77,;i0t> 


Fruit 
Bnady. 


Giillon!<. 
1JS3.N)0 

f.aa,i4T 

1,«Q5,M0 
1^712 
8,687,466 

1.W10.17U 
1,813.427 


Total 
DiMilled 
Spirits. 


Gallon'*. 
»1.3»ji,4IT 

iii.ioi,n> 

117,767.101 

ii6,43e,m 

13I,010.S» 
yj.i.>),t>6i 

81.'.«8.T71 
6S,4«S,M» 


*  Holding  not 
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IJTEBATUBS,  BNeXJSH  AHD  AMXRIOAIT.   I.  England.^Jn  nothing  is  tlie 

close  kinship  between  Enpland  and  the  United  States  more  keenly  felt  than  in  the 
interchange  of  book> ;  and,  generally  speaking,  what  is  successful  in  one  country 
proves  equally  popular  in  the  otiier.  Many  examples  might  be  cited  but  we  shall  se- 
lect only  one— The  Day's  Work,  by  Kipling  which  has  taken  the  lend  of  all  books 
Ul  fiction.  During  the  year  the  South  African  market  grew  into  great  importance, 
just  as  that  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  will  doubtless  become  to  the  American  trad.'. 
Early  in  the  year  the  books  that  had  the  largest  <ales  were :  \V.  H.  Fitchett's  Deeds 
That  Won  the  Empire;  Kiplino^s  Captains  Courageous;  Hall  Caine's  The  Christian; 
H.  S.  Merriman's /»  iCtfrfftr**  Teuts;  R.  Marsh's  The  Beetle;  M.  E  Coleridge's  Tht 
Ktng  Wtth  the  Two  Faces;  E.  L.  Voynich's  The  Gadfly;  Mary  E.  Wilkins's/rrowr; 
J.  M.  Barne's  The  Liltle  Minister;  C.  T.  Meade's  I'nder  the  Dragon  I'hroue:  Lewis 
Carrnll's  Works:  Stephen  Phillips's  Poems;  Prince  Ranjitsinhji's  Book  of  Cricket; 
Mrs  I'.i  liop's  Korea;  and  R.  Waliszewski's  Peter  the  Great. 

Sandow's  book  on  Strength  met  with  a  large  sale,  as  did  Fairy-talcs.  Blackic's  six 
shilling  books  for  boys  and  the  six  shilling  novels.  Towards  the  spring  Anthony 
Hope's  Simon  Dale,  and  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  f^fugh  Wynne,  Stanley  J.  Wevman's 
Sltrewsbury,  H.  G.  Wells's  War  of  the  Worlds,  and  D'Annunzio's  Triumph  of 
Death  were  among  the  most  called-for  novels.  Books  on  Cuba  and  the  Cubans  were 
also  in  demand.  Gertrude  Atherton's  American  Wiz'es  and  English  Husbauds  .ilso 
attracted  attention,  and  books  dealing  with  the  Frontier  War  in  India,  On  the 
death  of  GladstL.m  ru  t  only  biographies  of  the  great  statesman,  but  his  wriliofS 
were  sought,  especially  his  Impregnable  Rock  of  Scripture.  The  Wagner  ^le  m 
•L""'^r"^^*'"  ^'^X^'"''*'  ^^ooks  on  the  Wagner  question  popular,  notably  Freda  Winworth's 
The  Et^t  of  Sn:nu!s.  In  the  summer  books  on  athletics  and  out-door  pleasures  sold 
largely,  the  first  number  of  the  Harmsioorth  Maj^azine  appeared,  and  Maurice  Hew- 
lett sprang  into  immediate  favor  with  his  /-rn.  .N.'-/.,)rrr5.  The  interest  in  Bis- 
marck s  biographies  lasted  only  a  few  days.  Ellen  T.  Fowler  also  achieved  a  repu- 
tation with  Concemtng  Isabel  Camaby.  George  Moore's  ET'clyn  Junes  was  also 
purchased  m  large  numbers,  while  Anthony  Hope's  Rnpert  of  Hentzan  had  a  long 
continued  vogue.  Lord  Robert's  Fortv-one  Years  in  India,  Burleigh's  Sirdar  and 
Kha  ifa  and  Ftre  and  Sword  in  the  Soudnn,  by  Slatin  Pasha  sold  freely.  The  sales 
of  the  Harmsworth  and  the  Wide  Wide  World  Magaz  ines  were  so  phenomenal  as 
to  create  much  comment.  In  the  early  autumn  interest  in  books  on  the  Soudan  and 
affairs  of  the  English  nation  found  a  parallel  to  the  interest  in  this  country  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  and  national  questions.  Steeven's  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum  was 
in  the  lead.  Lade  of  interest  in  theological  and  religious  books  was  very  noticeable 
throughout  the  year.  Meyer's  Practical  Dictionorv  of  Cooking  sold  well.  The  fa- 
Tonte  juveniles  were  fairy-tales  and  books  of  adventure  in  the  Christmas  season  of 
lUgJ  as  in  the  season  of  180^  proving  that  the  taste  of  the  young  is  not  fickle. 

The  London  Publisher's  Circular  gives  the  foUowing  book  sUtisUcs  for  iflilS: 


Fiction  and  Juvenfle  works  

Poetry  and  Drama  

Arts.  Sciences  and  Illustrated  works  

Educational.  Classical  and  Philologiokl. 

Theology  and  Religion  

Politidd  and  Social  Economy  


New 
Books. 

200 
263 
733 
535 
437 


New 
Editions. 

644 

Pi 


I 

153 


Digitized  by  Google 
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IJtor»tiu« 


New  New 
Books.  Editions. 


Law  and  Jurisprudence                                                                 I17  45 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geographical  Research                                     zj3  39 

History.  Biography,  etc                                                             6t8  225 

Medicine.  Surgery,  etc                                                                    160  36 

Bellcs-Lettres,  Essays,  etc                                                          183  36 

Miscellaneous,  including  pamphlets                                        436  30 

6,008  1,506 
6,008 


7«So6 

The  total  output  of  1897  was  7,906 


Many  of  the  books  in  the  following  list  bear  the  date  of  1897  as  the  English  year 
is  from  November  to  November.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  also  popular 
in  AflMrica.  First  we  may  mention  that  the  London  Academy  crowned  with  fifty 
guineas  each — Maurice  Hewlett's  The  Forest-Lovers,  Joseph  Conrad's  Taies  of  Un- 
rest, and  Sidney  Lee's  Biography  of  Shakespeare. 

Fiction. — Theodore  Watt'<- I)unt(m's  long  expected  novel  Ayhviii;*  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's The  Day's  Work;*  Maurice  Hewlett's  The  Forest-Lovers Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward's  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,  a  tragic  novel  dealing  with  religion  and  passion; 
Anthony  Hope's  Simon  Dale,*  introducing  Charles  H  and  Neli  Gwynn,  and  Rupert 
of  Hentsau*  a  sequel  to  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  were  the  most  popular.  Other  suc- 
cessful novels  were:  Marion  Crawford's  Corleoiic*  a  'ale  of  Sicily  dealing  with  the 
Saracinesca  family;  George  Moore's  Eielyn  Junes*  analyzing  the  nmsical  tempera- 
ment; The  School  for  Saints*  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie),  introduc- 
ing Lord  Beaconsfield ;  Henry  James's  The  Two  Magics*  and  In  the  Cage;*  Neil 
Munroe's  John  Splendid;*  Max  Pembcrton's  Kronstadt,*  a  Russian  tale,  while  The 
Phantom  Army*  dealt  with  the  Carlist  cau'^e  of  Spain  in  a  mo>t  romantic  fa-hion. 
Spain  of  forty  years  ago  was  described  in  Henry  Seton  Merriman's  In  Kedar's  Tents,* 
nid  Roden's  Corner;*  Stanley  Weyman  in  Shrcu'sbury*  chose  England  for  his  set- 
ting in  the  time  of  William  HI ;  Conan  Doyle  used  his  Egyptian  experiences  in  the 
Tragedy  of  the  Korosko;  S.  R.  Crockett  brought  out  TheRed  /Jjr#;*  a  tale  of  the 
Baltic,  and  The  Standard  Bearer*  a  tale  of  tin-  Covenanters;  Gin)ert  Parker  left 
Canada  scenes  for  a  story  of  Jersey.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong*  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton's  American  Maizes  and  En:^Iisli  Husbands*  attracted  much  attention  as  did  also 
The  CaUforniatts,*  and  his  Fortunate  Grace:  Ellen  Thonqrcroft  Fowler's  Concern- 
ing Iseibel  Camaby:*  Mrs.  OHphant's  A  Widovfs  Tale  and  Other  Stories,  with 
preface  by  J.  M.  Barrie;  Harold  Frederic's  Clnria  Mundi  *  Grnnt  .Mien's  The  In- 
cidental Bishop  and  Linnet;  Bret  Harte's  Talcs  of  Trail  and  Town;  William  Mor- 
ris's The  Sundtring  Flood;  Rider  Haggard's  Dr.  Theme,  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  tract  than  a  novel;  William  Black's  Wild  Euliu;*  Sir  Walter  Besant's  The  Chan- 
geling, a  story  of  heredity;  W.  E.  Norrts.*s  The  Widower  and  The  Fight  for  the 
Irou-n,  in  which  he  discusses  the  Home  Rule  question  ;  Ian  Maclarcn's  Aftcr-vards 
and  Other  Stories;  Maxwell  Gray's  House  of  the  Hidden  Treasure:  Jane  Barlow's 
A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories;*  Douglas  Staden's  The  Admiral,  in  ^rtiich  Nelson  figures, 
and  Trineolox  a$td  Other  Stones;  W.  Qark  Russell's  Romance  of  a  Midshipman; 
Barry  Pain's  WHmay;  Frankfort  Moore's  The  Millionaires;  Robert  Httchens's  The 
L'<"c! oners;*  Banjamin  Swift's  The  Destroyer,*  clever  but  repulsive;  David  Christie 
Murray's  A  Roce  for  Millions,  a  detective  story;  Stephen  Crane's  Pictures  of  War 
and  Thr  Open  Boat;  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffrey's  The  Mutineer;  Becke's  A'txf- 
Rian  the  Boatsteerer;  John  Buchan's  John  Burnet  of  Bams;  Silas  Hocking's  In 
Spite  of  Fate,  a  Cornwall  story.  M.  E.  Francis's  The  Duenna  of  a  <7*fif«f  ,*  Hugh 
□iflford's  Studies  in  Frozen  flumanity.  tales  of  life  in  the  Nfalay  Peninsula;  G. 
Mannville  Fenn's  A  Woman  ll'orth  Winning;  "lota's"  Poor  Max;  E.  F.  Benson's 
The  Vintage,  a  story  of  the  Greek  war  of  Independence;  M.  E.  Coleridge's  The 
King  with  Two  Faces;*  Guy  Boothby's  The  Lust  of  Hate;  E.  W.  Hornung^  Young 
Blood;  R.  Marsh's  The  Datchett  Diamonds;  Mcnic  Muriel  Dowic's  The  Crook  of  a 
Bough;  Eden  Phillpott's  Children  of  the  Mist;  W.  Tirebuck's  Meg.  of  the  Scarlet 
Foot;*  Lewis  Sargent's  The  Caprice  of  Julia;  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon's  In  High  Places, 
and  Rough  Justice;  Miss  Adeline  Sargeant's  Miss  Betty's  Mistake,  A  Valuable  Life 
and  T/i^  Lady  Charlotte;  M.  P.  Shicl's  The  Yellow  Danger;  Jane  Helen  Findlater's 
A  Daughter  of  Strife;  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser's  A  Chapter  of  Accidents  and  The  Looms 
of  Tunc:  F.  Whishaw's  Kus.u.vt  Vagabond;  Mabel  QuiUcr-Couoh's  S->,„,'  IJ'esl- 
ern  Folk;  F.  Gribble's  Sunlight  and  Limelight:  Miss  Forbes-Robertson's  I'he  Po- 
^'[{ate;  Mrs.  Walford's  Liddy  Marget:  Mrs.  Wood's  Weeping  Ferry;  Mrs.  Hugh 
odltMiss  Tod  and  the  Prophets;  Mary  £.  Mann's  The  Cedar  Star;  Miss  Betham- 
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>  c  I  ^^tnrm-rnii  Sky  ■  M».  Henniker's  Sawiug  the  Sand;  Kassaadra  Vwa- 

Ldward.  s    .^''[{'^^  {'[^^^^^^  1  ndis.  rcti.us  of  Lady  Ascnath.  a  story  of  Fi- 

ruioms-  C  F  Keavy's  The  Juumalist;  Blackmorc's  Daricl;  I.  Zang- 
''^'i' nr^Si^r/TJ/lr  cirf/^ri Gallon  s  LHcky  Montath;  C.  E.  Raymond  s 
n^ToS"n\ /.    F    (n  tc/s  Lcnr  lA^  /-»oh.;  -Zack-s"  Ufc  xs  Life;- 

Ind  Rudyard  kIp  1^^*  pubUcations  of  the  year.  , 

A  nS'orthy  iin  krtakn.g  was  Mr..  Rilchu's  edu.on  o  her  fathers  works,  m 
wWch  m^ch  unpublished  material  by  Thackeray  wa.  included.  I-«iit.ons  of  Henry 
Fieldine  of  th"  novds  of  the  Sister.s  Bronte,  of  Jane  Austen,  and  the  Edinburgh 
muonoikTer^  with  sketches  by  Stevenson  not  previously  pnnted 

**p^±?3nK-'"mo.t  notable  publication  was  the  tiny  volttmc  by  Henry  Newbok 
ctititkd ii J»  .Vfl/^  All  and  OttJ Verses*  remarkable  for  us  spirit  and  rhythm,  Uman 
Doy  e's  of  Action^  vitrt  dashing  and  became  populan  Bret  Harje  s 

Lair  I  crscs:  Lawrence  llonsman'.  St^kcnard:  ^1°"^>'  %"iiV«JlL^T  H ^W^^^ 
v#  /^i...  //ly  f)i-iu,^-  I^urence  Benvon  s  I  orpliyrion  mid  (Jtixtr  roems,  i-J}.  war 

Other  Poems:  Mi.s  E.  Ncsbifs  Songs  of  i-ove  andJ^'^'^Y/ ■ .  ^f^''''"^  ' 
a  Z  Hink.on)  The  Wind  in  the  frees;  R  W.  Bourddlon  s  -^'""JJ"  f'  ^! 
Laura  Alma-Tadema's  Realms  of  C nlniou'n  hwgs:  R.  ^revdyansM^^^^ 
Asphodel;  Hardy's  IVessex  Poems;  the  coUcctcd  of  William  Wat»n,  John 

SividSa's  Godfrida  and  Tlu^  Last  fia//arf;  Lawrence  I^^•.^g  .  medieval  p^^^^^ 
froi  and  Yolm^de:  S.  T.  Stone's  Lays  of  lona;  Arthur  L.  Salmon  s  Life  of  Life, 
Stephen  Phill.i.s's  Poems*  and  Poc»is  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge  were  the  most 
popE  books  of  verse.    Mr.  W.  E.  Henley;  s  delightful  Book  of  VerscsjnA  Lo^n 
i^olunktriet  were  republished  as  Poetns;  Mr.  Henley  and  George  \V  yndara  selected 
The  Poetry  of  Wilfred  Blunt;  Canon  Ainger  edited  the  Poems  of  Fhomas  ^f^'i- 
iTRo^'urwrote  an  introduction  for  a  new  edition  of  The  Blessed  ^^'"Ofej;*  Cor- 
den-  translated  Homer's  Odyssey  into  scholarly  blank  verse;  Walter  Leaf  tnuu^ 
Jlatlc  in  original  metres  ;  and  three  translation^  ..f  the  Rulniiyat  of  Omar  f^l'oyyj"* 
by  Richard  Le  Gallicnne,  E.  Heron-Alleii,  and  John  Pape  (the  later  P^'vately  pniUcd 
for  the  Villon  society) ,  led  to  a  revlval-of  interest  in  this  immortal  poem.   A  new  arm 
revised  edition  of  Bvron's  Poems.  Letters  and  Journals  was  undertake  gr  Urnwt 
Hartley  Coleridge  and  Rowland  E.  Prothcro.  and  selections  from  ttie  ro^ 
Mathilde  Blind,  bv  Arthur  Symond.s.  and  a  new  ci'tion  of  the  luRoldshy  Lcgenas 
illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  but  far  inlerior  to  the  clever  pictures  of  Lcccii  ana 

Tenniel.  .sold  largely.  ....  1-.    xt  n„crK'« 

liiographx  and  History —Amon^  the  books  of  this  cla-^-^  wore:  Dr.  Montz  tJuscns 
nismarck;  a  tran.^^lation  of  Bismarck's  Reflections  and  Rcmviiseences,  by  A.  J-  om.' 
ler;  several  Lives  of  Gladstone,  including  Tu-tin  McCarthys  which  appc.-irc<l  rtiy 
before  bis  death.  Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton's  and  Mr.  David  WiUianison  s;  Lionel  lone- 
inachc's  Talks  xvith  Gladstone,  and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  f ^"Jj 

st.nir.  r.arrv  (TBrien  brought  or.t  .1  Life  of  Charles  Stc'^vart  Parnell.  which  attract^ 
attention.  Other  biographies  were;  Nelson  and  his  Times,  by  Lord  Lnanw 
Bercsford  and  H.  W.  Wilson;  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy.  \>V  1  J"^ 
Corbett;  The  Great  Lord  Burleigh,  and  Sir  Walter  RaUigh.hy  f^^'^ 
A.  S.  yhimv  :  Charles  I,  bv  the  late  Sir  John  Skelton:  Atttobtograpliy  01^ 
the  Duke  of  Gr.^ft..n.  edited  by  Sir  William  Anson;  Judge  Jeffreys,  by  H.  Ining, 
Life  of  Sir  H'Uliam  IVallace,  bv  Prof.  Murchison;  H.  C.  Macdowall  s  Hrnrj  or 
Guise;  Thomas  Hodgkin's  Charles  the  Great;  and  Dr.  James  Gairdner  s  Hi^'r^rv 
the  Lift-  and  Reign  of  Richard  HP  zcith  the  story  of  Pcrkin  I  Karfrrf*, -Sidney  L«s 
Shakespeare:  Christina  Rossetti.  bv  Mackcnrie  Bell:  Mrs.  Gerald  Porter's  /on» 
Blackti'ood— Annals  of  a  Publishing' House ;  G.  R.  Parkin's  Life  of  Edu-ard 
The  Books  of  William  Morris,  described  by  H.  Buxton  Forman,  included  ^ome  ac- 
count of  his  doings  in  literature  and  in  the  allied  crafts;"  Augustine  Btrrell  sj>«^ 
Frank  Lochwood;  Schweitzer's  Emin  Pasha  translation  by  Dr.  f^ilkin)  : 
Arch's  Autobiography,  edited  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick:  Max  Muller  s  --J^W  f-^"* 
Syne;  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Murray.  K.  >  rr'w, 

Ward's  iqe  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman;  Freeman  Wills's  Life  of  U  .  G  M  ms. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Cecil  Raikes.  bv  Henry  St.  John  Raikcs:  Study  oiuo 
Tolstov.  bv  G.  H.  Pen-is;'  C.  H.  Spurgrnn's  Autobiography :  Mcmoxr  of  Sirnenrj 
Rawlinson.  by  Canon  Rawlin.son,  Dr.  Percy.  Frankland's  Life  of  Pasteur,  and  tnany 
others.  1  r«i 

Sketches  of  Prof.  Heniy  Drtimmond.  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  and  Ian  Maciarcn 
in  Tht  Ideal  Life  and  Other  Addresses  should  be  mentioned.  , . 

History.  Archcrnh'^cv  ovd  Travel.— Chk-(  among  the  works  of  this  na^"''*/):] 
Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece*  in  6  volumes,  superblv  illustrated  and  t''a"5'^^^^ 
admirably  bv  Dr.  J.  G.  Fra^er  of  Gla  eow    The  Egyptian  Research  Ac^"^""! 
Ushed  The  kamesseum  and  The  Tomb  nf  Ptahhetep;  Petrie's  Syria  and  fgyP^JT^ 
th»  Tel  El  Amarna  Letters;  Grenfell  and  Hunt  edition  of  The  OxyrhyneklU  rtflFh 
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about ;  and  Cuneiform  Texts 
of  great  importance.  Other 

)0OKs  iiitiuui;  Jayce's  The  Early  History  of  the  Hchrczus;  K.  \V.  1-iazcr's  Literary 
History  of  hiiiia;  L.  I.  ShadwcU-Lockliart's  Adxancc  Through  Ttrah;  Col.  H.  D. 
Hutchmson's  Campaign  in  Tirah;  Indian  Frontier  Warfare,  by  Major  Younghus- 
band;  Indian  Frontier  Folicy,  by  Sir  John  Adye;  and  Sir  Richard  Temple's  Bird's- 
(ye  Vieiv  of  Picturesque  India,  charminKly  written  and  beantiftilly  illustrated. 
Australian  Democracy,  by  Henry  D.  R.  Walker;  Life  and  Progress  in  Australasia, 
by  Michael  Davitt;  AVw  Zealand,  by  W.  P.  Reeves,  an  authorative  book;  The 
Yukon  Territory,  with  introductit>n,  by  F.  M.  Trimmer ;  Haines  and  Taylor's  Pio- 
neers of  the  Klondike;  British  West  Africa,  by  Major  Mocklen  ¥tnyvaxa\South 
Africa  of  To-day,  by  Capt.  Younehttsband ;  a  translation  of  Coillard's  On  the  Thresh' 
Old  of  Central  Africa;  and  Hugh  Egcrton's  Slwrt  I [istory  of  British  Colonial 
Polic^;  A.  Henrj'  Savage  Lander's  In  the  Forbidden  Lund,*  an  account  of  Tibet; 
Dr.  Sven  Hcdin's  Through  Asia;*  Captain  Wcllby's  Through  Unknown  Tibet;  A. 
Trevor-Battye's  A  Northern  Highway  of  the  Tsar;  R.  A.  Freeman's  Travels  and 
Life  in  AshanH  and  Jaman;  Lionel  Dede's  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa;  J.  W. 
Tyrrd's  The  Barren  Lauds  of  Canada;  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans's  From  Toir^king  to 
India;  W.  A.  Pickering's  Pioneering  in  Formosa;  Harry  de  VVindt's  Through  the 
Gold  Fields  of  Alaska;  H.  Warrington's  FtTe  Years  in  Siam;  Henry  Kirk's  Twenty- 
five  Years  in  British  Guiana;  E.  A.  Remolds-Ball's^  The  City  of  tlie  Caliphs;  Arthur 

H.  Neumann's  Elephant  Hunting  in  East  Equatorial  Africa;  H.  L.  Darrah's  Sport 
in  the  Hif^hlands  of  Kashmir;  H.  Llewellyn  Smith's  Through  the  Hif^h  Pyrenees; 
A.  M.Knapp's  Feudal  and  Modern  Japan;  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird-Bishop's  Korea  and 
her  Neighbours ;*  D.  H.  Camcrun's  Egypt  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  and  G.  W. 
Steeven's  Egypt  in  1898,*  and  IVitit  Kitchener  to  Khartoum*  were  important. 

Criticisms,  Essays  and  Miscellaneous. — The  principal  books  of  this  character  were: 
David  Hannay's  The  Later  Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century;  History  of  Italian 
Literature*  by  Dr.  Garnctt ;  History  of  Spanish  Literature  *  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly ; 
Eniil  Kcich's  Uunganon  Literature ;  a  translation  of  Brunetiere's  Manual  of  the 
history  of  French  Literature;  Prof.  Saintsbury's  English  Literature,*  Duncan  C 
Tovcy's  Reviews  and  Essays  in  English  Literature;  Basil  Worsfold's  The 
Principles  of  Criticism;  E.  G.  Gardiner's  Dante's  Ten  Lleax'ens;  Mi---  M.  E.  Lowne's 
Montaigne;  Zola's  Paris*  translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly;  Edward  Ciodd's  Tom  Tit 
Tot,  the  English  variant  of  Rumpelstilskin;  Correspondence  Between  Robert 
Bums  and  Mrs.  Dunlop;*  William  Shakespeare — a  critical  study,  practically 
an  encyclopaedia  of  Shakespearian  material,  by  Dr.  George  Brandes;  The  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Sir  Robert  Burton's  The  Jew,  The  Gipsy  and  P.I  Islam; 
llavtlfick  Ellis's  Affirmations ;  W.  .Ashton  Ellis's  translation  of  Wagner's  Prose 
Works;  Virnon  Blackburn's  The  Prince  of  an  Art — Appreciations  in  Music;  and 
Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace's  The  Wonderful  Century,*  a  review  of  its  successes  and 
failures;  Levignac's  Music-Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner,  translated  by  Esther  Single 
ton;  Uzannc's  Fashion  in  Paris*  translated  l)y  I.ruly  Mary  Loyd ;  Jeronu-  K. 
Jerome's  Second  Thougitts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  *  Lydckker's  Deer  of  all  Lands:  Hud- 
son's Birds  in  London,  in  which  an  astonishing  number  of  species  are  well  described; 
Sir  Norman  Locker's  The  Sun's  Place  in  Nature;  Prof.  Klilne's  Seismology;  The 
Scientific  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  edited  by  Prof.  Michael  Foster  and  E. 
Ray  Lankesler;  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson's  I.if^ht—Itnisible  and  I'isible:  Dr.  A.  C. 
Haddon's  The  Study  of  Man;  Bernard  Shaw's  Plays — Pleasant  and  Unpleasant; 
Andrew  Lang's  The  Making  of  Religion;  Grant  Allen's  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea 
of  God;  The  Mysteries  Pagan  and  Christian,  by  Archdeacon  Cheetham;  several 
oooks  of  the  Polychrome  Bible*  edited  by  Paul  Hanpt. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Coptic  version  of  the  New  Testament  w.i^  hopun  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press;  W.  Walsh's  Secret  History  of  the  0.rford  Movement  was 
much  read;  and  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Welsh  wrote  a  protest  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
niovement  in  the  Church  of  England.  Canon  Gore  published  Fssays  on  Church  Re- 
f^*n;  and  Andrew  Lang  translated  delightfully  Les  Miracles  de  Madame  Sainte 
Katlterine.  from  the  Ahhc  J.  J.  Bouras.;i's  edition  of  the  Fierbois  Chapel  Chrouu  lrs. 

Art.—  The  Art  books  were  exceedingly  fine.  Among  them  we  select:  A  monu- 
mental and  superb  work  by  Algernon  Graves  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (limited 
MUion.  25  guineas)  ;  Walter  Armstrong's  Gainsborouch*  Mrs.  Bcll'^  Gainsborough; 
rrot.  Uziclli's  Leonardo  da  I'inci:  Snielmann's  Handbook  on  Millais;  Gerard's 
flrriwomrr;  T^ord  Leighton's  Studies  (Fine  Art  Sorictv")  ;  Wheitley's  Historical  Por- 

I.  li  lit  Stevenson's  Rubens;  Richmond's  Lecturw  on  Leighton,  Mtllats 


Ti  ir"/'  Rothenstdrfs  English  Portraits;  Temple's  Victorian  Art;  Prof.  Colvm. 
pa  r*'*'*-^  ^^oso  Finiguerra;  Pbillips's  Later  Works  of  Titian:  Brinton's  The 
nnmssanrc  tn  Italy;  Gaelvn.  /.  F.  Millet  and  his  Art:  Gwvnn's  Life  of  Northcote; 
^^'^J^f^  ll^  Drazi'ings  of  Constable ;  Pennell'':  Charles  Keene ;Pennc]\'s  Pen  Drawings; 
)'^'its  History  of  the  Dilettanti  Societv:  Fell's  Songof  Solomon;  Cruyer's  Chantilly; 
'If  Prussian  Art  Year  Book;  Sizeranne  s  The  English  School,  of  great  importance; 
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Ward's  Historic  Ornament;  Walter  Crane's  Joses  of  Design;  Binyon's  Catalogue 
DraiK'iugs  in  tl%e  British  \luscunt ;  a  new  edition  of  Ruskiti  s  IVorks;  Classical  Sfui;- 
turc  Gallery,  published  by  Grcvel ;  John  Fullcylove's  Greek  Landscape  and  Architec- 
ture; Dr.  Murray's  Greek  Bronzes;  Miss  Horner's  Greek  leases;  Fletcher's  History 
of  Architecture ;  Buckniaster's  llandhouk  of  Arcliitccturc ;  Hartshornc's  Old  £i!i;- 
lish  Glass;  Day's  il  indows,  Lord  Bute's  Scottish  i  oivti  Arms;  Davenport's  'ine 
Regalia;  and  Miller's  Flastering.  Tolstoi's  IVhot  is  Art,*  created  tmted  discasmi 
in  England  as  in  America. 

II.  America.— In  the  spring  books  on  Alaska  were  in  demand,  as  well  as  books  on 
mining  and  various  works  on  llowt  rs,  birds,  sport  and  out -door  subjects.  The  annua! 
sale  01  European  guide-books,  with  Baedeker  in  the  lead,  began.  Rumours  of  war 
created  a  desire  for  manuals  of  tactics,  lives  of  great  generals,  stories  of  famous 
campaigns,  and  novels  that  dealt  with  lighting.  Books  on  Spain  began  to  be  called 
for  all  over  the  country.  In  April  every  kind  of  literature  belonging  to  the  warwWi 
Spain  Hooded  the  tnarkt  t,  and  pamphlets  and  mai)'^.  especially  of  Cuba  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, were  f  old  in  great  numbers.  Cuba  in  ll'ar  Time,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Grover  Flint's  Marching  xvith  Gomes,  The  Story  of  Evangetina  Cisneros,  written  by 
herself,  and  Latimer's  Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  century  were  in  great  demand.  The 
supply  of  Foreman's  Philippine  Islands  was  soon  exhausted,  and  Captain  Mahan's 
The  interests  of  A^ncrica  M/  Sea  Power  and  J.  A  Fernald's  The  Spaitinrd  in  !!is!<-ry 
were  sold  everywhere.  The  uii>(.ttlcd  condition  of  trade  caused  publi.shcrs  to  post- 
pone their  spring  publications  and  devote  their  attention  to  war-books  and  books  00 
medicine,  surgery,  and  nursing.  The  war  supplanted  the  interest  in  Klondike  and 
the  books  on  .Maska  ceased  selling  instantly.  Ttic  June  book  out-put  was  smaller 
than  ever,  although  the  publishers  made  extensive  preparations  for  the  autumn  and 
holiday  seasons.  Fiction  sold  rather  well  in  July;  Rupert  of  Hentsau,  the  sequel  to 
the  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  being  the  most  popular,  and  Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines,  by 
Joseph  Earlc  Stevens,  wa-^  a  timely  addition  to  the  popular  topics  of  the  hoar.  In 
August  thr  -ale-  of  war  literature  began  to  abate,  but  the  end  of  the  war  occasioned 
a  tremendous  number  of  histories  of  the  war  with  Spain,  of  every  size  and  price, 
and  adapted  to  every  intelligence.  The  October  and  November  out-put  was  re- 
markable in  its  size,  variety,  and  artistic  dress,  and  also  for  the  diligence  the  pub- 
lishers displayed  in  getting  out  their  books  in  time  for  thc  revival  of  trade.  A 
number  of  the  books  this  season  were  importations. 

The  American  Book  Statistics  are: 

New  New 
Books.  EditMiK. 

Fiction    724  * 

Law   417  O 

Theology  and  Religion   406  d* 

Education  and  Language   364  13 


Juvenile  ,   3s6  »7 

Literary,  Hislory  and  Miaoetlaneous   313  ^ 

Poetry  /  aSo 

Historv 


Political  and  Social  Science   243 

Biography    172  *J 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Science   143  ^ 

Description,  Travel    134  P 

Fine  Arts  and  Illustrated  Books   144 

Useful  Arts    106  J 

Philosophy    45  * 

Domestic  and  Rural   40  3 

Sports  and  Amusements   32  ^ 

Humor  and  Satire   18  * 

Medical  Science.  Hygiene   143  ^ 


The  total  for  i8q7  was.....'  

/•ic/ioM.— Among  the  most  popular  novels  and  stories  were:  Mattrice  He^'^f**'* 


•T-i  ,      k.'  ^-  vviiKmss  oufwcr  ana  utner  oiorics.  »»■  ^-     .  .  a 

The  Story  of  a  Play;  Felix  Gras's  The  Terror;  -Varina  Anne  Jefferson  Daviss^ 
Romanet  of  Summer  Seas;  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton's  Ye  Little  Salem  Maid;  WlwW» 
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Orarch^rs  The  Celebrity;  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts's  A  Sister  to  Evangeline;  Rudyard 

Kipling's  The  Day's  li'crk;  Clara  A.  Burnhain's  .■!  Great  Love;  Mary  Johnston's 
Prisoners  of  Hope;  Maarien  Maartin's  ller  Memory;  Mary  Tracy  Earle's  The  Man 
Who  Worked  for  Collister;  Edsvaid  Noycs  Wcstcott's  David  Harum;  Joseph  A. 
Attsheler's  A  Herald  of  the  West;  (ieorgc  R.  R.  Rivcrs's  The  Count's  Snuff  Box; 
Charles  W.  Hall's  Cariagena,  or  the  Lost  Brigade;  Max  Pemberton's  Kronstadt  and 
The  Phantom  Army;  S.  K.  Crockett's  The  Red  Axe  and  The  Standard-B  carer;  Ian 
Maclaren's  Afterwards;  \\.  S.  Merriman's  Rodin's  Corner;  Thomas  Nelson  Page's 
Red  Rock;*  Gilbert  Parker's  Battle  of  the  Strong;  Harold  Frederic's  Gloria  Mundi; 
S.  Weir  Mitchell's  Adventures  of  Francois;*  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  Tattle  Tales  of 
Cupid;*  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield's  IVhere  the  Trade  Wind  Blows  and  Latitude 
/p'  ,  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  Tales  of  the  Home  folks;  H.  S.  Edwards's  Sons  and 
Fathers;  Benjamin  Swift's  The  Destroyer;  Grant  Allen's  The  Incidental  Bishop; 
Clinton  Scollard's  /i  Man  at  Arms;  William  Morris's  The  Sundering  Flood;  F. 
Uopkinson  Smith's  Caleb  West;*  Frank  R.  Stockton's  The  Girl  at  Cobhurst*  and 
Associate  Hermits ;  Robert  Hitchens's  The  Londoners;  Opie  Read's  The  Waters  of 
Cancy  Fork;  Paul  Lawrence  Dimbar's  The  V ncallai Xeil  Munroe's  John  Splendid; 
Jane  Barlow's  A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories;  William  Lc  Queux's  Scribes  and  Pharisees; 
James  E.  Farmer's  The  Grenadier;  Frankfort  Moore's  The  Fatal  Gift;  Theodore 
Watts-Dunston's  Aylwin;  Bernard  Capcs's  Adventure  of  the  Comte  dc  la  Muette; 
John  Luther  Long's  Madame  Butterfly;*  Henry  James's  The  Two  Magics  and  In 
the  Cage;  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Isles  of  the  At- 
lantic;* Ambroisc  Bicrce's  In  the  Midst  of  Life;  R.  W.  Chamber's  Ashes  of  Empire; 
Edwin  Pugh's  Tony  Drum;  Robert  Barr's  Tekla;  S.  Baring-Gould' s  Domitia;  Lliza- 
beth  Godfrey's  Poor  Human  Nature;  Amelia  E.  Barr's  The  King's  Highway;  Ella 
Higginson's  A  Forest  Orchid;  Helen  Choatc  Prince's  At  the  Si^n  of  the  Silver  Cres- 
cent; Henry  Gillnian's  Hassan:  a  I-cllali;  Kate  Douglas  Wipgm's  Penelope's  Prog- 
ress;* Ella  W.  Peattie's  In  the  Shape  of  Fear;  Henry  B.  Puller's  From  the  Other 
Side;  Gelett  Burgess's  Vivette ;*  George  C.  Eggleston's  Southern  Soldier  Stories;* 
Gertrude  Atherton's  American  Wives  and  English  Husbands  and  The  CalifomUxns; 
H.  E.  Hamlin's  The  General  Manager's  Story;  Sheppard  Stevens's  /  am  the  King; 
Stanley  J.  Weyman's  Shrewsbury  and  The  Castle  Inn;  Anthony  Hope's  Simon  Dale; 
A.  Conan  Dcwle's  A  Desert  Drama;  W.  E.  Norris's  The  Fight  for  the  Crown;  Max- 
well Gttj^%  RUtStone  Pippins,  Maria  L.  Pool's  The  Redbridge  Neighbourhood  and  A 
Golden  Sorrow;  E.  F.  Benson's  The  Vintage  and  The  Money-Market;  I.  Zangwill's 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto;  Lc  Gallienne's  Romance  of  Zion  Chapel;  H.  G.  Wells's 
The  War  of  the  Worlds;  Joseph  Conrad's  The  Children  of  the  Sea  (called  in  Eng- 
land the  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus) ;  Mrs.  Cotes's  A  Voyage  of  Consolation;  Gunters 
Billy  Hamilton;  and  Anna  Katherine  Green's  Lost  Man's  Lane;  W.  E.  'Tirebudc's 
Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot;  and  Ellen  Glasgow's  Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet. 

Of  translations  we  may  mention:  Octave  Uzanne's  Fashions  tn  Paris,  translated  by 
Lady  Mary  Ixiyd  ;  Sienkiewicz's  Selanka;  A  Forest  Picture  by  Jeremiah  Curtain: 
William  Marchant's  translation  of  Paul  Bourgct's  Voyageuses,  called  Antigone  and 
Other  Portraits  of  IVojiu-u  and  Music  and  Musicians  by  A.  Lavignac;  The  Story  of 
Gosta  Berling,  by  Selma  Largerldf,  translated  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach ;  Albert 
Lavignac's  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner*  translated  by  Esther  Singleton :  and 
several  translations  f>f  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergcrac. 

Travel,  History  and  Biography. — G.  W.  Stecvcn's  Egypt  in  1898  and  H'ith  Kitch- 
ener to  Khartoum;  Robert  E.  Peary's  Northward  over  the  Great  Ice;*  Henry  De 
Windt's  Through  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bchring  Straits:  A.  P.  Swineford's 
Alaska;  G.  H.  Hepworth's  Through  Armenia  on  Horseback ;  Henry  M.  Stanley's 
Africa — its  Partition  and  its  Future;  Benjamin  Kidd's  The  Control  of  the  Tropics; 
John  D.  Ford's  A  Cruiser  in  the  Fast :  A.  R.  Colquhoun's  China  in  Transformation ; 
A.  Lebon's  Modern  France;  Mr>  F.  W.  Latimer's  My  Scrap  Book  of  the  French 
Revolution;  A.  H.  S.  Lander's  In  the  Forbidden  Land;  D.  C.  Worcester's  The  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  their  People;  J.  E.  C.  Bodlcy's  France;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  The 
Story  of  the  Revolution;  Jules  Hoclic's  The  Real  Bismarck;  Mary  H.  Krout's 
Haivaii  in  Time  of  Revolution;  Frank  R.  Stockton's  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  our 
Coasts;  Grace  King's  De  SotO  and  his  Men  in  the  Lhnd  of  Florida;  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock's  The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Lnndnn;  ^^rs.  Hugh  Eraser's  Japan;  Sven 
Hedin's  Through  Asia;  B.  A.  Hinsdale's  Horace  Mann  (Great  Educator  Scries); 
Henr>'  P.  Johnston's  The  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights;  J.  W.  Tyrrcl's  Across  the  Sub- 
Arctics  of  Canada;  Francis  Wilson's  The  Eugene  Field  I  Kneiv;  James  Bryce's  Im- 
pressions  of  South  Africa;  John  Thompson's  Through  China  with  a  Camera;  Maj.- 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler's  The  Santiago  Campaign;  John  R.  Spcars's  Our  Navy  in  War 
with  Spatn;  Mariotj  Wilcox's  A  Short  History  of  the  War  with  Spain;  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  The  Cuban  and  Porto-Rican  Campaign;  J.  C.  Hemment's  Cannon 
•nd  Camera;  Rufus  F.  Zoanaum's  Ships  and  Sailors;  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles's  il/i/t- 
tvy  Europe;  and  F.  N.  Ttorp't  A  ConslUuHonal  Histtny  of  Ihe  Amenam  People. 

*TlntookaiaMlnd«libMMteHtkdmMtoAmerlerabeol»tliatw«fvpnblldiea  toLoodoB. 
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Essays  and  Miscellaneous. — Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace's  The  IVonderful  Century; 
Alexaiukr  Robertson's  Tlic  Bible  of  6/.  Mark's;  Thomas  Wentworlh  Higginson'i 
Cheer  I  ul  Yesterdays ;  Lilian  Whiting's  The  World  Beautiful  (third  series);  Hamil- 
Ion  W.  Mabie's  Essays  on  Work  and  Culture;  Kenneth  Graham's  Dream  Days; 
Harry  Thurston  Peck's  TrimatehU^s  Dinner;  Kuno  Franke's  Glimpses  of  Modern 
German  Culture;  Austin  Dobson's  Miscellanies;  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  ll'isdom  and 
Destiny;  Benjamin  V..  Wells's  Modern  J'rench  l  ictwn;  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe  ;.  Ameriean  Bookmen,  H.  E.  Krehbicl's  Music  and  Manntfi  in  the  Classi- 
cal  I'eriod;  Thompson  J.  Hudson's  The  Law  of  Fsychic  Phenomenon;  Washing- 
ton Gladden's  The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working-Church;  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams's  In  t\'alure's  Image;  Elizabeth  Glover's  The  Gentle  Art  of  Pleasing;  W.  A. 
Wyckofl's  The  Workers — The  iP'est;  Maria  Parloa's  Home  Economics;  E.  S. 
Thompson's  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known;  W.  J.  Holland's  The  Butterfly  Book; 
John  Kcndrick  Bangs's  beef's  at  People;  Robert  Burns's  Correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Dunlop ;  Alfred  Austin's  Lamia's  Winter  Quarters;  Mrs.  J.  K.  Van  Rensselaer's  Tin 
Goedc  I'rotne  of  Mana-ha-ta ;  H.  J.  Whigham's  Hoiv  to  Play  Gulf;  Charles  M. 
Sheiton's  In  His  Steps;  Florence  A.  Merriam's  Birds  of  ViUasfi  and  Field;  James  A. 
Rlis's  Out  of  Mulberry  Street;  M.  £.  W.  Sherwood's  Heret  There  and  Everywhere; 
and  Henry  George's  The  Setenci  of  PoliHeal  Economy,  a  posthumous  work,  pub-  * 
lished  by  his  soh. 

Littli  poetry  of  importance  was  published,  for  young  or  tnature  readers.  A.  B. 
Frost  published  A  Golfer's  Alphabet;  £.  W.  Kemble  A  Coon  Alphabet  and  The  Billy 
,Goai  and  other  ComteoHties;  Olhrer  Herford  The  BashfiU  Earthquake;  and  Guy 
Wetmorc  Carryl  Fables  for  the  Frivolous.    Probably  the  most  anMUing  book  of  tM 

year  was  F.  P.  Dunne's  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War. 

Among  the  successful  juvenile  books  we  mention:  Gertrude  Atherton's  The  P'aliant 
Runaways;  Laura  A.  Richards's  Kosin  the  Beau;  Elbridge  S.  Brook's  A  Son  of  the 
Revolution;  Pansy's  Reuben's  Hindrances ;  W.  O.  Stoddard's  Success  against  Odds, 
The  First  Cruiser  Out  and  With  the  Black  Prince;  Clinton  Ross's  Heroes  of  our 
War  with  Spain;  Tomlinson's  Two  Young  Patriots;  James  Otis's  The  Cruise  of  thf 
Comet  and  Yule-Logs;  Arnanda  Douglas  s  A  Little  Girl  in  Boston  and  Sherburne 
Girls;  Byron  A.  Dunn'-^  Genera'  Nelson's  Scouts;  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  Child 
Rhymes;  Martha  Finley's  Elsie  o  the  Hudson;  Mrs.  Molcsworlh's  Tlte  Magic  Nuts; 
Virginia  Woodward  Cloud's  Dt  ivn  Durlcy  Lane;  Charles  F.  Holder's  Trtoan 
Divers;  and  Mabel  Osgood  Wright's  Four-Footed  Animals. 

Amonfr  the  holiday  books  whidi  had  the  largest  sale  were  The  Little  Minister,  by  J. 
M.  Barne  (the  Maude  Adams  Edition)  ;  Ave  Roma  Immortalis,  by  P.  Marion  Craw- 
ford; In  the  Forest  of  Arden,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie;  The  Choir  Invisible*  hy 
James  Lane  Allen;  The  Beginnings  of  New  England,  by  John  Fiske;  Miss  America, 
by  Alexander  Black;  The  Lost  Word,  by  Henry  van  Dyke;  The  Fair  God,  by  Lew 
Wallace;  Where  the  Ghosts  Walk,  by  Marion  Harland;  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  il- 
lustrated by  the  Brothers  Rhead ;  The  Story  of  the  Rez'olution.  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lod^;  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle;  and  Turrets,  Towers 
and  Temples  by  Esther  Singleton. 

Among  the  other  art  and  holiday  books  wc  may  cite :  Armstrong's  Gaituboroughj 
the  Rheads  illustrated  edition  of  The  Idylls  of  the  King;  Volpone,  illiistrated  vj 
Aubrey  Beardsley;  Phil  May's  Sketch-Book  and  Gutter-Snipes;  Walter  Copeland 
Perry's  The  Women  of  Homer;  Tissot's  Life  of  Jesus  Christ;  Anthony  Hope's 
Adventures  of  the  Lady  Ursula;  HenrieUa  Ronner,  the  Painter  of  Cats;  and  Chn 
£.  Clement's  Angels  in  Art. 

Regarding  the  book  sales  in  London  for  1898,  the  Atht  nxum  says: 

".\  general  survey  of  the  book  sales  of  1898  shows  that  early  printed  works, 
whether  English  or  foreign  are,  as  heretofore  in  great  demand,  even  at  prices  which 
are  continually  advandng.  Thiese  are  the  books  that  find  their  way  ultimately  mto 
largo  public  collections,  and  in  transitu  to  the  temporary  possession  of  ownttTS  to 
whom  money  is  no  ohicct.  Every  jrear  sees  their  number  decrease,  and  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  predict  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  be  conspicuous  bv  their  entire 
absence  from  the  largest  private  libraries.  The  Kelmscott  books  are  rapidly  rising  m 
value,  as  already  stated,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  first  editions  of  trie 
eanier  works  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  Sporting  book^_ espe- 
cially those  with  colored  plates,  appear  to  be  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  first  editwns, 
nimtrated  by  such  talented  artists  as  the  Cruikshanks,  'Phiz,'  and  Leech,  at  one  tirnc 
all  the  raM."  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  sale  was  that  of  the  late  William  Morns 
on  December  S-to.  containing  valuable  manuscripts  on  vellum  and  specimens  of  esrtf 
printinp.  The  tnial  amount  realized  was  £10.^2  for  1.215  lots.  The  highest  ?«m 
i225  was  given  for  a  manuscript  Testatnentum  Novum  Lattnum  of  the  12th  century. 


The  collection  of  Bibles  owned  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Makellar  contained  a  copy 
of  the  Mazarine  Bible  (of  which  onK  twentv-five  copies  are  known),  which  was  soio 
for  ftaMSfk  This  was  known  as  the  Syston  Park  copy  and  was  sold  in  1884  for  «»90* 
The  whole  Makdlar  libraty  fetched  iix.ii& 
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The  third  and  final  portion  of  the  superb  Ashburnham  library  realized  £62,712 
7s.  6d.  The  hrst  and  second  portions  were  sold  in  1897.  The  library  was  collecicd 
by  the  late  Bertram,  fourth  Earl  of  Ashbnniham  (1797-1878).  who  collected  perfect 
editions  of  books  that  he  fancied.  He  owned  among  other  things  twenty  Caxtons  and 
a  marvelous  number  of  manuscripts.  Among  the  high  prices  of  this  .sale  were  £800 
for  the  first  five  editions  of  I'hc  Com[>kat  Auglcr;  £355  for  a  vellum  copy  of  Lc 
Roman  dc  la  Rose;  £585  for  a  first  folio  of  Shakespeare;  £225  for  a  Goodly  Primer 
m  English;  £150  for  a  first  edition  of  John  Knox's  Liturgy  (Edinburgh,  1565)  ;  £2M 
for  the  Booke  of  Common  Fraier  (1559) ;  and  £190  for  Ptiuy's  Historia  Natur^ts 
(1472). 

The  most  important  ^.ale  in  America  was  that  of  the  library  of  Charles  Deane  of 
Cambridge,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Americana.  The  prices  fetched  showed 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  books  relating  to  the  history  of  this  country.  John 
Smith's  True  Relation  of  such  occi'.rrenccs  and  accidt^nts  of  note  as  had  happened  in 
Virginia  (London,  1608),  brought  $1,425:  Robert  Cushnian's  sermon  preached  at 
Plyniout.'i  in  New  England,  December  9,  i()_>i,  realized  $i,ocX).  This  wa^  the  first 
sermon  preached  in  New  England  and  only  about  six  copies  are  known ;  and  Win- 
dow's Uood  News  from  New  England  (London,  1624),  was  sold  for  $8oa  Another 
important  sale  was  that  of  the  Snow  library  in  Boston. 

In  closing  this  necessarily  statistical  article,  we  should  draw  attention  to  deaths  of 
several  men  and  women  of  letters,  I'os-ilily  Lewis  Carroll  was  the  most  regretted  of 
all.  Gladstone  held,  perhaps,  a  higher  place  in  letters  than  in  statecraft,  yet  at  his 

3ie,  of  course,  his  work  was  done.  Harold  Frederic,  James  Payn,  Blanche  Willis 
oward.  and  William  Black  were  among  death's  victims. 

LITHOQBAPHIC  LIMESTONE.  Hitherto,  practically  all  of  this  material  used 
in  America  came  from  foreign  sources,  but  in  i8q8.  i  12  tons  were  produced  in  Utah* 
and  the  locality  may  become  of  importance.  Additional  beds  are  reported  from  near 
Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  but  not  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  new  discov- 
eries until  they  have  proven  themselves  of  commercial  value. 

LIV£B  DEXTRIN.  Josef  Seegen  has  isolated  a  new  carbohydrate  from  the 
liver  by  extraction  with  water.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  but  by  pro- 
longed luatiiip  with  dilute  mineral  acid  in  a  closed  tube  is  converted  into  glucose. 
It  requires  90  per  cent  of  alcohol  to  precipitate  it.  This  substance  for  which  the 
name  i%  proposed  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  liver. 

LIVEB  PIGMENTS.  Two  hepatic  pigments  have  been  isolated,  which  the  dis- 
coverers Dastre  and  Florcsco  have  named  ferrtn  and  cholechrome.  These  have  been 
isolated  trom  liver  which  has  been  freed  from  blood.  Ecrrm  is  a  ferruginous  albu- 
minoid compound  which  resembles  closely  the  ferratin  of  Schmiech  b.  ru'.  It  i-. 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  chloroform.  Cholechrome  on  the  other  hand,  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  but  in- 
soluble in  water;  it  is  intermediate  in  character  between  the  lipochromes  and  biliary 
pigments. 

LIVERPOOL,  the  most  important  maritime  city  of  England,  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mersey,  Lancashire^-  and  has  a  population  estimated  in  1897  at 
633.078.  In  1897  the  total  tonnage  cleared  exclusive  ot  coast-wise  shipping  was  10,- 
883,024.  Great  improvements  and  extensions  have  been  made  recently  in  the  dock 
system.  In  1898  Parliament  passed  further  legislation  providing  for  deepening  and 
otherwise  improving  the  docks.  The  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  had  already 
been  authorized  by  Parliament,  and  besides  this  expenditure,  which  is  for  extraordi- 
nary improvements,  large  sums  are  spent  on  ordinary  improvements  from  time  to 
time. 

LOCSWOOD,  Sir  Francis  (created  1894)1  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament  for 
York  from  1885.  died  December  19.  1897.   He  was  bom  at  Doncaster,  England,  in 

1847;  received  his  B.  A.  from  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  i860;  became  barrister, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1872,  and  Q.  C.  1882.  He  was  made  Recorder  of  Sheffield  in  and 
M.  P.  for  York  the  following  year  after  two  un.successful  candidatures,  at  King's 
Lynn  in  1880.  and  York  in  1883.  In  1894-95  he  was  Solicitor-General  and  in  1896 
accompanied  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  to  America,  when  the  latter  addressed  the 
Anu  riran  Bar  .Association  at  Saratoga,  New  York. 

LOCOMOTIVE.    Sec  Raiiavavs  (paragraph  Locomotives). 

LONDON.  On  February  2.  1898,  twenty  parishes  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  declaring  that  the  metropolis 
had  long  ceased  to  be  an  ordinary  town  and  had  become  a  collection  of  large  towns, 
cacaof  which  was  entitled  to  its  own  mimicipal  government.  The  petition  was  fav- 
orably received  by  the  government  and  action  in  the  matter  was  promised.  Such  a 
division  of  the  territory  under  the  London  County  Council  was  opposed  by  the  Pro- 
pessive  members  of  that  body  on  the  ground  that  the  result  would  be  oppressive  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  portions  of  the  cit^  who  would  have  to  provide  for  local 
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necessities  without  the  aid  of  fhe  wealthier  districts.  The  Moderates,  who  &vored 

this  plan,  had  a  slight  majority  in  the  Council,  but  at  the  elections  which  look  place 
on  March  3,  1898,  seventy  i'ro^nshivc  s  and  lorty-eight  Moderates  were  returned. 

LONG,  John  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  McKinky  Cabinet,  was  bom 
in  Bucktield,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  October  27,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon  school,  Hebron  Academy,  Maine,  and  Harvard  College,  being  gradoaled  from 
this  institution  in  1857.  After  teaching  school  for  two  years  in  Westford  Academy, 
Massachusetts,  he  studied  law  in  private  offices  and  the  Harvard  I^iw  School,  and 
was  admitted  to  tlie  bar.  In  1^^5-78  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  lens- 
lature  and  during  the  last  three  of  these  years  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  iC^ 
he  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Governor  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882;  for  several  years 
he  was  on  the  State  House  Construction  Commission  of  Massachusetts  and  was  a 
Republican  member  of  the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  Fiftieth  Congresses.  He 
is  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Long  and  Hemenway.  On  March  5,  1897,  he  was 
appointed  and  confirmed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President  McKinley's  Cabinet 
It  should  l)c  remarked  that  during  the  war  with  Spain  the  management  of  the  Na\7 
Department  was  excellent,  and,  in  the  public  view  at  least,  served  as  a  striking  con- 
trast with  tile  Department  of  War,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  severely  criticised. 
Mr.  Long  is  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  .£neid  and  has  written  a  volume 
of  poems,  chiefly  vers  de  soeiitf.  Hit  present  home  is  at  Hini^UHn,  Manadnnctts. 

LOUISE  WILHBLMINA  FBXDXBIKA  CABOLIHA  ATTOUSTA  JVUA, 

wife  of  Christian  IX  of  Denmark,  died  at  Copenhagen.  September  29,  1898,  sur- 
rounded by  her  family,  including  her  daughters  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  son  the  King  of  Greece.  The  Queen  had  been 
failing  in  health  for  many  weeks  and  her  death  was  not  unexpected.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  William,  Landgrave  of  Hcssc-Casscl,  and  on  May  26,  1842,  married 
Christian,  the  fourth  sun  of  Wiliiani.  Duke  of  Schlcswig-Iiolstein-Sondersburg- 
Glucksburg.  "On  the  death  of  King  Frederick  VH,  on  November  15,  1853,  Christian 
became  King  of  Denmark  according  to  the  treaty  of  London,  signed  on  May  8,  and 
the  Danish  law  of  succession,  enacted  on  July  31"  of  the  same  year.  Six  children 
were  born  to  her  and  the  fact  that  they  all  contracted  royal  marriages  led  to  her 
receiving  the  appellation  of  the  "mother-in-law  of  Europe."  Prince  Frederick,  the 
heir  apparent,  born  June  3,  184a,  married  Princess  Louisa,  daugher  of  King  Karl 
XV  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  Princess  Alexandra,  bom  December  4.  1844,  was  mar- 
ried to  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  March  10,  1863;  Prince  Wilhelm^,  born 
December  24,  1845,  who  was  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  under  the  title  of  George 
I,  in  1869,  married  the  Grand  Duchcss  Olga  Constantina  of  Russia;  Princess  Marie 
Dagmar.  born  Novemlwr  26,  1847,  by  her  marriage  with  Alexander  III,  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  on  November  9,  1866,  became  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna;  Princess  Thy- 
ra,  born  September  29,  1853,  was  married  to  Prince  Ernest  August,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  and  Prince  Waldemar,  born  October  27,  1858,  having  declined  an  election  to 
become  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  married  Princess  Marie  d'Orieans,  eldest  dau|^iter  of 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  of  the  house  claiming  the  French  crown. 

Queen  Louise  was  not  only  loved  by  her  Danish  subjects  for  her  qualities  of  true 
womanliness  and  nobility  of  character,  but  was  recognized  by  the  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope as  a  clever  dijplomat  Bismarck  sincerely  complimented  her  on  her  shrewdness 
and  political  foresight. 

LOUISIANA,  a  Gulf  State  of  the  United  States,  with  an  area  of  48^730  square 
miles.  Capital,  Baton  Rouge. 

Agriculture. — ^Planting  operations  generally  were  seriously  interfered  with  duniig 
i8f)7  by  flood,  drought.  :unl  yellow  fever.  Cotton  and  oats  showing  an  increased  pro- 
duction, but  other  crops  declined.  In  the  season  of  1897-8  the  production  of  cotton 
was  788,325  bales  net,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  221,074  bales  from  the  same  acreage, 
I;^*399-  The  crop  was  worth  $22,87^.403  The  following  shows  the  prodartwn 
and  value  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  calendar  year  1898:  com,  23,758,470  hOMHl^ 
value  $9,740,973:  ";its,  (:/)2,333,  $251,687:  potatoes,  688.740,  $516,555:  and  hay,  54.43» 
tons,  $511,717— total  value,  $11,020,932.  Live-stock  comprised,  horses,  I43.$93;  !ji 
90,904 :  milch  cows,  125.747 ;  other  cattle,  182,690 ;  sheep,  1 19,163 ;  and  swine,  TSMp 
— ^Otal  head.  1.458,595. 

Manufactures,  c/c— The  largest  production  of  sulphur  in  the  United  States  •« 
1896,  and  the  increased  output  was  wholly  due  to  operatioilS  in  Loui'^iana.  which 
yielded  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  Work  was  suspended  during  the 
greater  part  of  1897,  and  the  product  was  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  tne 
preceding  year.  Rrick  and  tile  work  yielded  $270,910.  The  tobacco  industry  showed 
the  manufacture  of  45.683,588  cigars,  136,574.836  cigarettes,  i,36i,344  pounds  of  smok- 
m^  tobacco  and  24.310  pounds  Of  snuff.  Distilleries  yielded  7i2>90Z  gaUoos  of  spirits, 
chiefly  alcohol.  Three  cotton  mills,  imtii  a  total  of  7i»792  i^mdles*  consumed  i^oos 
bales  of  cotton  during  1897-8. 
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Comntene.^Durmg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  merchant 

disc  at  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Techc  aggregated  in  value  ;.5!^^'.  ap:iinst 
$16,618,727  in  the  previous  year;  and  the  exports,  $112,076,651,  aggam^t  '^loi  .^ijy.uj^. 

The  imports  of  gold  and  silvi-r  ore,  bullion,  and  coin  were  $4(>g,44.^  a;^ainst  $610,- 
J42  in  the  previous  years;  exports  nothing;  making  the  total  foreign  trade  $122,810,- 
676. 

Bar.ks. — On  October  31,  1898,  fliere  were  10  national  hanks  in  operation  and  8 
in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggreg.itcd  $3. 3^)0,000;  circulation  $1,274,494;  de- 
posits, $17,243,014;  reserve,  $5,368,716.  There  were  also  (June  30)  27  State  banks, 
with  capital.  $3,700,595;  deposits.  $9,289,036;  resources.  Si  1.000.203;  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits.  and  3  stock  savings  banks,  with  capital  $300,000;  deposits, 
$2,519,303;  resources,  $3,109,876.  The  cxchanecs  at  the  U.  S.  Clearing-IIou'^c  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  '30,  1898,  aggregated  $445,082,489,  an  increase  of 
$24,899,804  in  a  year. 

Educatiou.— At  the  close  oi  the  school-year  1896-97  there  were  419.753  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State  of  whom  169,947  were  enrolled  in  the  pttMic  schools  and 

124.123  were  in  daily  attendance.  The  percentage  of  enrollment  by  races  was.  white, 
72.58;  colored,  73.76.  There  were  3,682  teachers;  3.017  school  houses;  public  school 
property  valued  at  $1,025,000;  and  expenditures  $989,310  including  $780,472  for  teach- 
ers'salaries.  For  higher  education  there  were  18  public  high  schools;  31  private 
secondarjr  schools ;  i  private  and  2  pnblic  normal  schools;  9  colleges  and  universities, 
co-educational  and  for  men  only ;  3  colleges  for  women  :  and  a  theological,  a  law  and 
2  medical  schools.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Baton  Rouge,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  government 
$23j000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were  181  periodicals,  of 
which  20  were  dailies,  143  weeklies  and  10  monthlies. 

Finances. — The  aggregate  assessed  valuation  in  1897  was  $259,798,213,  the  highest 
since  i860  ($435,787,265).  and  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $7,886,807.  of  which  all  except- 
ing $256,418  was  placed  on  the  country  parishes.  The  total  recognized  bonded  debt 
on  Feb.  15>  1898.  was  $iOb877«8oo.  and  there  was  a  floating  debt,  made  up  of  "baby" 
bonds  aira  certificates,  warrants,  judicial  expense  fiind«  and  a  few  other  itons, 
amounting  in  all  to  $1,143,277.  Ontstanding  nnrecognized  bonds  aggregate  $4t747>- 
935- 

Peculation. — As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  3«K  1898, 
was  about  i,a9Sjooo.  A  local  estimate  gave  New  Orleans  300,000. 
The  New  ConstiMion.—Tn  1898  a  general  revision  of  the  constitution  was 

adnptcd :  the  main  purpose  of  it  was  to  restrict  the  Negro  vote.  An  attempt  in  this 
direction  was  made  in  1896,  but  failed,  and  it  was  then  proposed  to  sununon  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  popular  vote,  and 
the  convention  completed  its  labors  on  May  12.  The  new  constitution  discrim-^ 
inated  against  the  colored  race  more  definitely  than  the  recent  provisions  of  Mississippi 
and  South  C.irolina.  The  educational  lest  is  inmli  more  severe.  The  voter  is  re- 
quired to  write  out  his  application  for  registration  unless  he  be  possessed  of  property 
assessed  at  not  less  than  $3oa  At  the  same  time  it  is  provided  diat  no  person  who 
was  a  voter  in  any  Stat<'  on  Jrmnary  i,  1867.  and  no  son  or  grandson  of  such  person 
and  no  naturalized  foreigner  sliali  be  subjected  to  this  test,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age 
.SciitcinluT  I,  i8(>8,  .nid  a  resident  of  the  State  for  five  years.  Thus  tin-  Wi^troes 
are  practically  excluded,  and  in  the  November  election  only  about  50.OOO  votes  were 
cast,  although  250,000  would  probably  have  had  the  right  to  vote  under  normal  con- 
ditions in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  pro- 
Vision  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  hut  it  becoincs  operative  only  after  the  next  general 
dection  in  I.ouisiana  in  1900.  This  imposes  the  tax  of  $1  a  year  in  aid  of  tlie  public 
schools  upon  every  male  resident  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
Mxty  years,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Women  tax-payers  may  vote  upon  qtiestions  of 
Uxation  .submitted  to  the  electorate,  either  in  person  or  by  written  proxy.  No  one 
wit  a  registered  voter  at  the  time  is  permitted  to  vote  at  any  primary  election  or  in 
■iny  o intioii  or  other  political  asstniljly  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  any 
candidate  for  public  office.  The  apportiorimcnt  of  representation  in  all  political  con- 
ventions is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  population.  The  rights  of  those  improperly 
tlenied  registration  may  l)e  enforced  by  summary  proceedings.  The  legislature  is  to 
pass  laws  to  insure  fair  party  primary  elections,  conventions,  or  other  assemblies 
nominating  party  candidates. 

.The  new  document  is  nearly  one-third  more  bulky  than  the  constitution  of  1870. 
About  Inlf  of  it  went  into  cflFcct  immediately,  and  the  other  half  at  difTerent  periods 
later.  The  new  instrument  has  been  criticised  by  some  as  incongruous  in  character 
«nd  as  containing  provisions  that  will  not  work  well  in  practice.  It  is  stated  that  it 
nas  usurped  the  functions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  so  burdened  its  provisions 
wtth  exceptions  that  locallv  it  is  not  tmder^tood,  approved,  or  regarded  as  a  perma- 
noitdoetnneRt  It  is  further  said  that  in  the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary  a  cum- 
^s  and  complicated  system  has  been  introduced.  All  jadges,  excepunflr  those  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  arc  made  elective,  and  tlu-  gfjvcrnor  is  left  in  practical  control 
of  the  State,  with  the  power  to  appoint  nine-tenths  of  the  office  holders.  Among 
other  features  of  the  constitution  may  be  mentioned  changes  in  the  orgjinizatioa  of 
the  judiciary  and  the  establishment  of  State  boards  of  railway  commissioners,  of 
charities  and  corrections,  of  agriculture  and  immigration,  of  State  and  local  boards 
of  health,  and  of  a  State  examiner,  provisions  against  the  leasing  out  of  convicts, 
the  sale  of  "futures"  without  intention  of  delivery,  and  asainst  combinations  and 
pools,  and  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  Confederate  veterans  and  their 
widows.  In  regard  to  criminal  trials,  it  provided  that  all  cases  in  which  the  poiH 
ishmcnt  may  not  be  at  hard  labor  shall  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  (which  shall 
not  be  prior'to  1904)  be  tried  by  the  judge  without  a  jury;  cases  in  which  the  puo- 
ishment  may  be  at  hard  labor  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  five,  all  of  whom  must  con- 
cur to  render  a  verdict;  cases  in  which  puni<;hnient  is  necessarily  at  hard  labor  by  a 
jury  of  twelve,  nine  of  whom  concurring  may  render  a  verdict;  cases  in  wliich  the 
punishment  may  be  capital,  by  a  jury  of  twclv_e,  all  of  whom  must  concur  to  render  a 
verdict. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  (April  26)  appropriated  $$0,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  National  Guard  in  view  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  resolved:  "That  we  hereby 
reafhrm  our  devotion  to  the  glorious  flag  of  our  common  country  and  pledge  OVf  best 
energies  in  defense  of  its  honor  and  to  lead  it  to  greater  glory.' 

E/Ipffioiw.— There  were  three  parties  for  election  in  185^,— Republican,  Democratic 
and  Populist.  The  Democrats  declared  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i ;  for  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  demanding  that  "sugar,  rice, 
and  lumber,  a  part  of  Louisiana's  industry,  be  included  in  any  tariff  schedule  that 
may  be  adopted  by  the  General  Government."  The  platform  also  denounced  the 
American  Protective  Association  (q.  v.),  and  advocated  the  improvement  of  Ae 
Mississippi  river.  The  Sound  Money  Democrats  rcalTirnied  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  1892.  The  Populists  til  nounced  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  put  forward  a 
full  Bryan  and  Watson  ticket,  and  refused  to  consider  fusion.  Only  about  40,000 
votes  were  cast,  and  the  Democrats  elected  all  their  eight  representives  to  GHlgrCSi. 
The  State  Legislature  has  a  Democratic  majority  of  42  on  joint  ballot. 

Ollu-r  Ez'cnls  of  iSoS.—'i'hc  President  appointed  Henry  Dcmas  (colored)  Naval 
Officer  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in  September  1897,  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress. His  corrupt  record  in  politics  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  many  Lootaan 
Republicans  and  in  March  1898,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  Iqr  an  miSlll* 
mous  vote  made  an  adverse  report  upon  the  nomination. 

The  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Confederate  Pension  Commissioners  at  Baton  Rouge 
met  in  December  and  arransed  for  and  rejected  daitiu.  Only  1,091  pensions  were 
allowed  and  only  to  a  Confederate  veteran  or  a  widow  of  a  Cdnfedierite  veteran. 
This  is  the  first  pension  bareau  created  in  the  South.  The  pensioiu  ace  $6^  |5t 
$4  a  month. 

Ntitional  Representatives  attd  State  Officers. — Louisiana's  Representatives  in  Con- 

Jren  are:  Adolph  Meyer,  from  New  Orleans;  Robert  C.  Davey,  from  New  Orleani; 
Lohert  F.  Broussard,  from  New  Iberia;  T.  Brazil,  from  Natchitoches;  Samad T. 
Baird,  from  Bastrop:  and  Sanuicl  M.  Rfilicrtson,  from  Baton  Rouge.  All  are  DeiBO* 
crats.  Senators:  Donehon  Caffcry  (Dem  ).  from  Franklin;  and  Samuel  D.  McEne^ 
(Dem.),  from  New  Orleans.  Officials  (1899) :  Murphy  J.  Foster.  Governor;  R.  H. 
Snyder,  Lieutenant-Governor;  John  T.  Michel,  Secretary;  A.  V.  Fournet,  Treasurer; 
W.  W.  Heard,  .Auditor;  M.  J.  Cunningham,  Attorney  General ;  J.  V.  Calhoun.  Super- 
intendent of  l-lducation ;  Allen  Gumcl,  Adjutant-Getu  ral  ;  I.  G.  Lee,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture;  and  J.  J.  McCann,  Commissioner  of  insurance.  All  are  Democrats. 
Chief-Justice,  F.  T.  Nicholls;  Associates.  Newton  C.  Blanchard,  Lynn  B.  Watkan. 
Jos.  A.  Breaux,  and  IIenr>'  C.  Miller;  Clerk.  T.  McC.  Hyman.  All  are  DemocratSi 
The  State  legislature  is  composed  of  88  Democrats,  31  Republicans,  and  IS  Popultsls- 
LOinraBUBT,  Georce  E.,  Governor  of  Comieeticat,  was  bom  in  Poundridgc, 
Westchester  county.  New  York  in  1839.  His  parents  removed  to  Connecticut  when 
he  was  a  child.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1863  and  three  years  later  froffl 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  at  Middletown.  In  1867  he  went  into  business  in  South 
Norwallc.  In  1895  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the  12th  district,  this  bcmttw 
first  public  office  which  he  held.  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Stole  Sen- 
ate. In  the  November  election  of  1898  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Connccticflt 
LOUVBE,  AinuTioxs  to.    See  Sculpture. 

IiUDLOW,  General  Benjamin  C,  M.  D..  died  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  Jatw- 
ary  10,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Ludlow  Station.  Ohio,  in  1831;  was  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Fn  1854.  Soon  after  tne 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  captain  of  Fremont's  Hussars  at  St  Un^ 
Missouri.  Subsequently  he  served  as  aide  on  the  staff  of  General  riooker  at  CnM- 
cellorsville  and  as  inspector  of  artillery  under  General  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  n* 
TO  engaged  in  many  other  battles  of  1863-6,  among  whicii  were  WlHiBirto*"' 
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Mine  Run,  and  Rappahannock.  He  became  major  in  October  1862,  lieutenant-colonel 
in  July  1863.  chief  of  cavalry  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Duller  in  February  1864,  subsequently 
txiok  charge  of  the  con>truciiun  of  the  Dutch  Gap  canal,  was  made  brevet  brigadier- 
g«ieral  in  October  1804,  for  gallantry  at  Dutch  Gap  and  at  Spring  Hill,  Virginia, 
and  vras  given  command  of  the  James  and  York  river  defence.  In  the  following  year 
General  Ludloir  resigned  from  the  army. 

LUDLOW,  William,  Major-Gi  ru  rnl,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  was  appointed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1^)8,  the  first  American  militarv  governor  of  Havana  city.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
staff  officer.  Later  !ic  was  a  military  attache  in  several  European  capitals.  In  August 
1895,  he  became  a  licuicnant-colonel.  U.  S.  A.,  being  assigned  to  the  engineer  corps. 
Shortly  before  he  went  to  Cuba  with  the  army  of  invasion  he  was  appointed  brig- 
adier-|;cneral,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  subsequently  was  promoted  to  the  major-gen- 
eralship. General  Shafter  put  him  in  command  of  the  first  brigade  of  tiie  second 
division,  which  captured  El  Cancy,  July  I,  l8g&  See  SrANISH-AMKUCAN  Was 
(paragraph  Fight  at  El  Cancy). 

LIJOABD,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  G.  C.  B..  English  Lieatenant-General  (retired) 
and  former  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  died  Oct.  31,  1898.  He  was  born  in 
1810;  educated  at  Sandhurst;  entered  the  army  in  1828:  served  in  the  .\fghan  War 
(1842),  Sikh  War  (1845-46),  Punjab  Campaign  (1848-40).  Persian  War  (1856-57). 
He  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  war  department  from  1861  to  1871.  Through- 
out his  career  he  served  with  distinction,  and  his  promotions  culminated  in  l^rs, 
when  he  uas  mnrle  fn-ncral. 

LUNAB  PHOTOGaAPHY.   See  Astronomical  Progress. 
LUTHJUKAir  OUUUOM  TS  THE  JJ.  S.,  composed  of  four  bodies,  the  General 

Synod,  1,196  minister?.  1,496  churches,  and  190,839  members;  the  United  Synod  in 
the  South,  207  ministcT.s,  427  churches,  and  38,642  members;  the  General  Council, 
1,214  ministers,  2,056  churches,  and  347,2<^  members;  and  Synodical  Conference, 
1,^1  ministers,  2,451  churches^  and  519,524  members.  The  General  Svnod  and  Ckneral 
Gmncil  co-operate  tn  the  Lutheran  missions  in  India ;  the  General  Synod  supports 
missions  in  .'\frica;  and  the  Unitfd  Synod  of  the  South  has  a  mission  in  Japan.  The 
Women's  Societies,  the  Luther  League  (q.  v.),  the  Walther  League,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Associations  accomplished  useful  work.  The  latest  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shows  23  Lutheran  institutions  of  hiv'her  education  with 
195  teachers,  1,650  students,  and  endowment  funds  of  $914,527.  There  are  also  six- 
teen independent  synods:  the  United  Norwegian,  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  Buffalo, 
Hauge's  Norwegian,  Eilsen's  Norwegian.  Texas,  German  of  Iowa,  Norwegian 
Luraeran,  Michigan,  Danish  in  America,  Icelandic,  Immanuel,  Suomai  (Finnish), 
Norwegian  Free,  Slovakian,  and  Danish  United,  and  besides  these  there  are  uie 
Waldenstromians,  with  140  ministers.  150  churches,  and  20,000  members.  The  total 
number  of  Lutherans  in  the  United  States  is  6,623  ministers,  10,663  churches,  and  i,- 
526,552  members.  , 

XiVTHBB  IiBAGXTE,  a  Lutheran  organization  of  young  people  who  labor  for  the 
good  of  their  church,  organized  in  \'cw  York  City  by  delegates  of  six  Lutheran 
Church  societies,  April  19,  1888.  The  first  national  convention  was  held  in  Pitts- 
burg. Pa..  Oct.  30  and  31,  1895.  Officers  for  1899  arc:  President  E.  F.  Eilert,  New 
Yorkj  Secretaries  H.  C.  Olsen,  Chicago,  111.,  and  W.  C.  Stoever,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
and  Treasurer,  Cornelius  Eckhardt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LUXEatBUBG,  a  grand  Duchy  of  Europe  which  was  declared  neutral  territory 
hy  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1867.  It  has  an  area  of  998  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion on  December  2.  1895,  of  217.583.  Its  capital  is  Luxemburg  with  about  20,000  in- 
habitants. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  Catholics.  It  is 
a  member  of  the  German  Zollverein.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Grand 
Duke  Adolf  and  the  legislative  in  a  (Th amber  of  Deputies  w^ose  45  members  are 
i  chosen  directly  by  the  cantons  for  si.x  years. 

'  MACCABEES,  The  Order  of,  a  fraternal  society  founded  in  1881,  has  8  camps 

J  and  hives,  5,500  subordinate  camps  and  hives,  and  322,696  members.    It  has  dis- 

bursed $9,582,459  since  its  organization  and  $2,081,193  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Supreme  Commander,  D.  P.  Markey;  Supreme  Record  Keeper.  N.  S.  Boynton. 
Headquarters.  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

McCABTHY,  Dalton,  Q.  C.  Independent  leader  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  representing  North  Simcoe,  Ontario,  died  in  Toronto,  May  11.  1898.  hav- 
l  mg  been  injured  three  (la\  <  iirevionsly  in  a  runaway  accident.    He  was  f)orn  at  Oak- 

I  ley  Park,  Blackrock.  near  Dublin.  October  10,  1836;  at  the  age  of  eleven  accompanied 
"'^parents  to  Canada  and  was  educated  at  the  Barrie,  Ontario^  grammar  school.  In 
J858  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  Parliament  as  Gwiservative  member  for 
Cardwell,  Ontario,  in  December  1876.  He  was  returned  for  North  Simcoe  in  the  fol- 
lowing dcctioni  of  iBA  iflSa.  1887, 1891.  and  1896b  Mr.  McCarthy  continued  his  aUe- 
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giance  to  the  Conservative  party  until  he  was  estranged  in  1889  by  the  "J«u>t  Esta^ 
Act,"  when  he  became  an  .ndepcndent  leader  in  the  "EaV^l^t^^^  ihS 
sapported.  however,  his  old  party  m  .ts  general  pol.cy,  When  the  Mamtol  a  school 
ouesUon  arose  he  t«>k  a  strong  stand  for  provincial  legislation  in  educatiunai  matter^ 
Jnd  f or  a  national^^  system.  Mr.  NfcCarthy  will  be  remembered  especully  for 
his  connection  with  the  liquor  license  act  of  1883.  bearing  his  W^^HiSiJX 
later  was  declared  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Comicd  to  be  beyond  tlie 
legislative  authority  of  Parliament  ,.    ..  •      /  n  1 

McCOLQAN,  Mgr.  Edward,  vicar-general  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  ot^««: 
more.  Maryland,  died  in  Baltimore.  February  5.  1898  He  was  bom  m  uonegai 
countV.  Ireland,  W  L  1812.  In  1849  he  orgamxc.!  the  first  Cathohc  tempcra^^^^^^^ 
ciety  in  Baltimore,  and  subsequenUy  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Thirst  This  soac^ 
now  l.a.  branches  in  England  and  Ireland.  In.1878  Cardinal  Gibbonsappointcd  lam 
vicar-general  and  later  he  was  made  a  monsignor  by  the  Pope.  Un  Uctooer  33. 
1889,  he  celebrated  a  golden  jubilee. 

liacCOLL,  Evan,  Scottish-Ctoadian  poet,  bom  in  Kenmore.  LocJ/^^^^'^;;' 
gyleshire,  Scotland,  in  1808 ;  died  hi  TotootOi  Ontario,  July  24, 1898.  He  was  known 
as  the  "Bard  of  Lochfyne." 

MACEDONIA.   Sec  Bulgaria. 


MACKAY.  Eric,  an  English  writer,  died  June  2.  1898.  He  was  born  in  London. 
January  25,  185 1,  and  received  his  education  in  ScoUand  and  Italy.  He  composed 
his  well-known  Lore  Letters  of  a  Violinist,  of  which  35.000  copies  nave  t»en  Wi^ 
while  taking  long  walks  through  the  country.  Mr.  Mackay  ^as  a.  v«olm«St  «  w 
mean  ability.  Among  his  other  publications  are:  The  Lover  s  Mtssal,  A  Lovers 
Litanies,  A  Song  of  the  Sea.  Gladys  the  Singer,  Arrows  of  Song,  My  Laay  of 
Dreams,  Nero  and  Actio  (1891). 

McKENNA,  Joseph,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Suprcnie  Court,  ww 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1843.   Since  1855,  when  he  went  west  with  "is  parems. 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  California.   After  his  graduation  from  St.  Augustine  Loi- 
iegc  at  Bonicia,  Cnl,,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  itJGO  ne  wja 
elected  district  attorney  for  Solano  county  and  served  two  consecutive  terms,  rie 
was  twice  elected  to  the  California  legislature,  the  first  time  being  in  1875.  Dm  « 
was  not  until  his  third  candidacy  for  Congress  that  he  was  elected  \}'^S)-  ^ 
maincd  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  until  he  was  appomted  by  rrcsi- 
dent  Harrison  to  the  judgeship  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Nintn,  or 
Pacific  Slope.  Qrcuit  As  a  member  of  the  House  he  was  distinguished  Javing 
assisted  Mr.  McKinley  In  formulathig  the  tariflT  law  of  1890;  and  at  the  tmu  01  ih^  ^p 
pointmcnt  in  1892.  he  had  the  honor  of  beinp  the  only  congressman  west  ottue  Kowjr 
Mountains  who  was  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    In  March 
tered  Prerident  McKinley's  Cabinet  as  attorney-general,  but  in  December  of  the  auoj 
year  he  received  an  appointment  by  the  President  to  the  United  btates  Supreme  cotti 
as  associate  justice  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  retirement  of  Justice  fe'"    ' ' 
appointment  met  with  much  disapproval  both  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  part  01  i 
public.    The  two  objections  urged  against  Mr.  McKenna  were  his  alleged  «neompc- 
tency  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.   Objection  on  the  latter  grotm"  01 
course  should  have  had  little  weight,  and  it  hardly  seems  that  the  other  oj)Jc"io" 
was  well  taken,  for  the  previous  positions  of  United  States  Circuit  Judge  and  a"'J>^ 
nev  CTtncral  seem  to  be  fitting  preliminaries  to  the  higher  position  on  the  suprc 
Bench.   The  fact  that  Mr.  McKenna  had  received  an  appointment  to  an  >mpo"J" 
judgeship  by  President  Harrison  had  much  weight,  for  President  Harrison  s  J "o^JJj; 
appointments  were  known  to  have  been  of  a  high  order.   Mr.  McKenna  s  appo 
meni  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  finally  confirmed  January  21,  i8g8. 
  -  - •  "lUtes,  elected 

and 


;  WnxiAM,  twcnty-fiWi  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  elected  wr 
w.^  L,vv..i.y-v.ij4uth  quadrennial  term,  was  born  at  Nilcs.  Ohio,  January  29»  ^^f-^ 
McKinleys  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  came  to  America  about  a 
a  half  ago.    William  McKinley.  father  of  the   President,  married  in  T829  N^ngr 


a  iidii  aKu.     William  wicrvinicy,  laincr    01    inc    rrcjuuciii,   iiirtni«.v.  •■•   -    '-i  _.  jc 

Campbell  Allison,  who  was  of  English  and  Scotch-German  descent ;  the  i^«""'°;"'He 
the  seventh  of  their  nine  children.   Iron  manufacturing  and  molding  was  tnc  u 

of  the  President's  father  and  grandfather ;  his  father  was  a  man  of 
actcr,  in  religion  a  devout  Methodist,  and  in  politics  an  ardent  Whig  *™  .*^^?^}. 
can.    He  lived  to  see  his  son  governor  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  McKinley  saw  fi'"^  P/=/^ 
dent;  she  died  December  12,  1897,  aged  eighty-eight.   William's  education  ^"^^^ 
gun  in  tbe  paUic  schools  of  Niles,  but  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  the  fsmiiy  nw» 
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to  Poland,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  where  liis  c-duration  was  conlinucd  in  Union 
Seminary.  He  remained  here  until  he  entered  Allegheny  College,  AleadviUe,  Pa., 
in  itta  Soon  after  this,  although  he  was  fond  of  athletic  sport^s,  his  health  failed 
on  account  of  over  study.  Upon  recovery  he  became  a  clerk  in  ilie  Poland  post- 
office,  and  held  this  position  when  the  war  broke  out  in  i86t.  On  June  u  of  this 
year  McKinley  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  E  of  the  Twenty-third  Oiiio  Volun- 
teer Infantry ;  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  became  a  famous  regiment  and  numbered 
among  its  officers  and  men  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes,  who  became 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1877,  Gen.  E.  P.  Scammon.  Gen.  James  M.  Coin- 
ley,  Col.  Stanley  Matthews,  and  many  other  well  known  men.  The  regiment  saw 
active  service  throughout  almost  the  entire  war.  McKinlcy  >erved  on  ihi/staff  of 
R.  B.  Hayes,  George  Crook,  and  W.  S.  Hancock.  The  four  years  of  army  life  proved 
beneficial  to  McKinley,  who  was  much  stronger  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  Of  his  military  career  it  may  he  briefly  said  (hat  both  as  private  and  officer, 
botli  in  the  commissary  department  and  in  the  hghtiiig  inic,  he  was  courageous,  clear- 
headed and  calm.  For  services  rendered  in  the  winter  camp  at  Fayctteville  he  re- 
ceived his  first  promotion,  becoming  a  commissary  sergeant,  April  15,  1862.  After 
the  stumner's  campaign  in  Virginia  McKinley's  regiment  took  part  on  September  14 
and  17  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  .*\ntictam,  and  it  was  for  his  extra- 
ordinary services  as  commissary  sergeant  during  the  latter  battle  that  McKinley  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  Not  long  after  this  the  regimental  colonel,  R.  B.  Hayes, 
entered  in  his  diary:  "Our  new  second  lieutenant,  McKinley,  rettu'ned  to-day — an 
exceedingly  bright,  intelligent,  and  gentlemanly  young  officer.  He  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  best."  And  at  a  later  date  he  added,  "He  has  kept  the  promise  in  every 
sense  of  the  word."  On  I-'ebruary  7,  1863,  while  at  Camp  Piatt,  he  was  promoted  10 
first  lieutenant,  and  on  July  25  of  the  following  year,  when  he  was  but  twenty-one, 
he  was  made  captain  for  gallantry  and  faithfulness  in  the  battle  of  Kemstown  ( near 
Wmchester)  July  24.  Previous  to  this  his  regiment  had  taken  part  in  engagements 
at  Qoyd's  Mountain,  New  River  Bridge,  Lexington.  Buffalo  Gap,  Buchanan,  Otter 
Creek,  Lynchburg,  and  BufTord  s  Gap.  At  Berryvillc,  September  3,  1864,  McKin- 
l^s  horse  was  shot  under  him.  On  March  14,  1865,  he  received  his  commis- 
sion as  major  by  brevet  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Ope- 
qnan,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fishers  Hill."  Mr.  McKinley  was  a  supporter  of  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Lincoln,  for  whom  he  ca^t  his  first  ballot,  the  iith  of  the  pre- 
ceding October.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  July  26,  1865.  Throughout 
the  war  he  had  never  had  a  day's  leave  of  absence  on  accotmt  of  illness ;  he  had  only 
one  furlough,  ar.'l  that  a  slrart  ocie;  and  be  was  active  in  every  engagement  in  which 

his  regiment  took  part. 

Upon  leaving  the  army  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Poland  and  began  the  study  of 
law  with  Judge  Charles  E.  Glidden  and  David  M.  Wilson,  of  Youngstown ;  he  subse- 
quently studied  at  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar  in  March  1867.  He  then  settled  in  Canton.  Oiiio,  which  has  since  been  his  home, 
and  soon  attracted  attention  as  a  lawyer  of  much  aiiility.  Although  Stark  county  was 
Democratic,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  iKtxj,  but  was  defeated  for  the 
same  position  two  years  later.  From  this  time  on  Major  McKinley  gave  much  time 
to  politics,  and  in  i8;6  was  elected  to  Congress.  That  year  die  Democratic  legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  gerrymandered  the  State,  but  McKinley  was  nevertheless  returned  to 
Congress  in  1878,  as  he  was  also  in  1880,  1882,  1884,  1886.  and  1888.  He  was  unseated 
in  1884  and  finally  defeated  in  1890.  when  his  district  was  gerrymandered  a^ain.  In 
1888  he  showed  great  vigor  and  ability  in  oppomm  the  Mill's  bill,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  an  approximate  embodiment  of  President  Qeveland's  policy  of 
"tariff  for  revenue  only."  In  1884  Mr.  McKinley  was  a  delegate  at  large  from  Ohio 
to  the  national  convention  and  aided  in  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  the 
prendency ;  he  similarly  represented  his  State  in  the  next  national  convention,  where 
he  supported  John  Sherman.  It  was  at  this  time  tliat  hi'^  strength  of  purpose  was 
sorely  tried  and  that  his  high  ideals  of  honor  and  loyalty  became  clearly  manifest; 
for  after  the  first  day's  balloting  indications  pointed  that  McKinley  him^^elf  might 
very  likely  be  nominated.  In  a  stirring  and  serious  address  he  demanded  that  no 
votes  he  cast  for  him.  In  1891  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by  a  majority  of 
about  21,000  over  ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell.  Democrat.  The  issue  at  stake 
was  chiefly  the  tariff,  but  Mr.  McKinley  also  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  To  the  national  convention  of  1892  at  Minneapolis  he  was  again 
delepte  at  large  from  Ohio  and  was  made  permanent  chairman.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  delegates  wished  to  nominate  him  for  the  presidency,  he  bdleved 
that  President  Harrison  deserved  rcnomination,  and  gave  him  his  support.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's name  was  not  brought  before  the  convention,  but  he  received  182  votes.  In 
he  was  reelected  Governor  of  Ohio,  having  a  majority  of  80,905.  At  ilie  expira- 
tiM  of  this  term  he  returned  to  Canton.  He  had  been  a  political  speaker  known  and 
•mnired  throughout  the  country,  and  his  popularity  and  the  confidence  of  the  people 
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in  his  principles  and  purposes  were  constantly  increasing ;  hence,  there  was  little  stir* 

prise  when  on  the  first  ballot  he  was  nominated  for  President  at  the  national  Repub- 
lican convention  at  St.  Louis  in  June  1896.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  MdCioley, 
661  1-2;  Reed,  84  1-2;  Quay,  61  1-2;  Morton.  58;  Allison.  35  1-2.  In  the  Nofcmher 
election  the  popular  vote  was  I3»930,942,  of  which  the  McKinley  electors  received 
7,104.779,  lieiiif;  a  plurality  of  601.854  over  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  N^ 
braska,  and  a  majority  over  all  candidates  of  311.74-'.  The  \  otc  in  tb.e  E'.octoral  Col- 
lege was  271  for  McKinley  and  176  for  Bryan.  The  issues  on  which  the  campaign 
was  fought  were  chiefly  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  restoration  of  a  protective 
tariff ;  the  monetary  question,  however,  was  preeminent  and  undoubtedly  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  received  the  votes  of  a  great  many  who  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  tariff  ideas.  The  States  carried  by  McKinley  and  Hobart  were:  Cali- 
fomia,  Gmsecticiit,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maiylaoid, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Yorit, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Ore^nn,  Pennsylvania.  Rliodc  Island.  Vermont,  West  Virpinia, 
and  Wisconsin.  Mr.  McKinley  made  no  campaign  tOUr&  but  addressed  tliousands 
who  flocked  to  his  home  in  Canton.  On  March  5,  1897,  the  day  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, the  Presiclcnt  made  the  following  cabinet  appointments,  which  were  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  Senate:  Secretary  of  State,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois;  Secretary  of  War.  Russell  A.  .'Xlgcr,  of 
Michigan;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Cornelias  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  Agricnlttire,  James  Wilson, 
of  Iowa;  Attorney-General,  Joseph  McKcnna.  of  California;  Postmastcr-Gcncral, 
James  A.  Gary,  of  Maryland.  Some  of  the  more  important  diplomatic  appointments 
were :  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  John  Hay ;  Ambassador  to  Germany.  Andrew 
D.  White;  Ambassador  to  France.  Horace  Porter;  Minister  to  Russia,  Ethan  A. 
Hitchcock;  Minister  to  Spain,  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  y\t  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  lasting  from  March  15,  1897,  to  July  24.  a  new  taritT  Ijiil,  called 
the  "Dingley  tariff"  and  superseding  Uic  "Wilson  tariff,"  a  Democratic  measure  be- 
came a  law.  The  proposed  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  rejected,  $200,- 
000  were  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  suflferers  from  the  Mississippi  floods,  and 
$50,000  for  distressed  American  citizens  in  Cuba.  During  the  latter  part  of  1897  and 
during  1898  public  interest  centered  in  the  President's  attitude  toward  Cuba  and  the 
war  with  Spain;  for  a  discussion  of  these  subjects  see  Cuba,  Spanish- Ambwcam 
War  and  Untted  States.  It  may  be  said  here,  however,  that  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent ha*;  on  the  whole  been  commendable  and  generally  ^ati'^factory.  His  policy, 
nevertheless,  has  met  with  much  criticism  from  the  minority  opposition,  btit  he  has 
constantly  maintained  a  firm  and  conservative  position.  The  war  with  Spain,  which 
ostensibly  began  merely  for  himianity's  sake  ended  with  territorial  expansion  as  a 
new  hut  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  this  the  President  had  "the  popular 
ap]irijv,il,  hut  many  of  his  critics  gave  vent  to  dark  forebodings  such  as,  in  the  event 
of  Philippine  annexation,  "the  downfall  of  the  American  Republic  will  date  from 
the  administration  of  William  McKinley." 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  cabinet  since  March  1897.    In  December 


1897,  the  Senate  concurring  in  January  1898,  the  President  transferred  Attorney- 
General  McKenna  to  the  Supreme  Court;  the  appointment  of  John  W.  Griggs,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  fill  the  vacancy  was  confirmed  on  January  25.  Postmaster-General 


Gary  resigned  April  18,  1898.  and  the  appointment  of  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  position  was  confirmed  three  days  later.  In  the  same  month  Secre- 
tary of  State  Sherman  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Assistant  Secretary  Day.  who 
in  turn  on  September  16.  1898,  resigned,  and  on  September  30  the  portfolio  was  as- 
sumed by  Ambassador  John  Hay.  Secretary  Bliss  resigned  in  December,  and 
21  St  of  the  month  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  Ot 
Missouri.  Ambassador  to  Russia,  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  tlie  Interior^ 

Mr.  McKinley  married,  January  25.  1871,  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  of  Canton,  daughter  01 
James  A.  and  Catherine  Dewalt  Saxton.  Two  daughters  were  bom  to  tlieni,  one  m 
December  1871,  and  the  other  in  1873,  but  both  died  in  early  childhood.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley is  a  woman  of  exceptional  charm  and  nobility  of  character.  The  P^esi^M 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See  Uhited  Statis;  SpahO"- 
Ambocan  War  ;  Cuba  ;  Hawaii. 

KcLANE,  Robert  Milligan,  ex-Governor  of  Maryland,  died  in  Paris,  France, 
April  16,  i8g8.  He  was  born  in  Wilmington.  Delaware.  June  23.  1815  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Washington  College,  St.  Mary's  College,  and  West  Point,  being  graduatea 
from  the  last  named  institution  in  1837;  he  remained  in  the  army  until  1843  wnen^ 
having  served  in  the  Seminole  War.  he  resigned  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  tw 
was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  1845-47;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elecieo 
to  Congress  and  served  for  two  terms.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  by  President  ricro. 
United  States  Commissioner  to  China,  with  the  powers  of  a  .Minister  Plenipotentwiy' 
and  was  also  assigned  to  Japan,  Korea.  Siam.  and  Cochin-China.    He  remaoiw  t*" 
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'j^  years  and  in  1850  was  made  Minister  to  Mexico,  but  resigned  upon  tht  outbreak  of 

«■  the  Civil  War.    He  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1878-80;  was  Governor  of  Maryland, 

Stt  1884-65;  rengning  in  the  latter  year  to  become  Minister  to  France,  which  position  he 

nail  hdd  mittl  1SB9. 

MADAOASCAB  is  a  large  island  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  from 
which  it  is  serrated  by  the  Mozambique  channel.   It  is  975  miles  long,  355  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  point,  and  contains  an  area  of  228,500  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion  variously  cstitnated  from  2.500,000  to  5.000,000.    The  most  iinporlaiit  element 
"ip  in  the  population  is  the  Hovas,  a  race  allied  to  the  Malays  and  having  considerable 

mtelligencc.    Besides  the  Hovas,  who  number  about  1,000,000,  there  are  the  Saklavas, 
tt  also  numbering  about  1,000^000;  the  Betsileos,  the  Baras,  the  Betsimisarakas,  etc. 

j^c  The  foreign  population  comprises  Creoles,  Chinese,  and  other  Asiatics  together  with 

a  few  Europeans.    The  capital  is  Antananarivo  with  a  population  of  about  100,000 
sTk  and  the  chief  port  is  Tamatavc  on  the  east  coast  with  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

4w!  Missionary  work  has  been  vcr>'  active  in  the  island  and  has  resulted  in  the  conversion 

iVf.  of  a  large  part  of  the  Hovas  and  other  tribes.   Recent  estimates  give  the  Christian 

snfa  population  at  450.000  Protestants  and  50,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  said  that 

170,000  children  arc  being  educated  at  the  sdiools  coniicctid  with  the  missions.  The 
.>4f  chief  occupations  are  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture.    The  principal  products  are 

vri  rice,  caoutchouc,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  mineral  resources 

IBW  include  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  graphite,  and  lignite.    Valuable  woods 

ff-0«  abound  in  the  forests.   -Manufactures  arc  in  a  crude  stage,  but  silk  and  cotton  wcav- 

ing  and  mcta!  working  are  carried  on  and  textiles  are  made  from  the  fibre  of  the 
;.Jar  rofia  palm.   The  work  is  all  done  by  hand,  machinery  not  having  been  introduced. 

The  commerce  includes  an  export  trade  in  India  mbber,  cattle,  hides,  horns,  coffee. 
■3^  ■  lard,  sugar,  vanilla,  wax.  gum  copal,  rice,  seeds,  and  caoutchouc,  and  the  chief  trade 

iili;  is  with  France.    The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs,  licenses,  sales  of  land, 

lar*  a  land  tax.  and  a  small  poll  tax,  but  they  have  not  proved  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 

xdlt  pcnscs  of  the  administration  and  the  French  government  has  had  to  provide  for  Mad- 

idAj  agascar  in  its  annual  budget.   Tamatave  has  an  excellent  harbor  but  its  communica- 

ifit:  tions  with  the  interior  arc  defective,  the  roads  hcinp  so  had  that  no  wdieeled  vehicles 

{jft:  are  used.   In  1898,  however,  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  French  government  to  a 

•Vfit*  company  for  the  building  of  a  canal  from  Tamatavc  to  Andevorante  and  a  railway 

iih  from  Tamatave  to  Ivondro.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  between  Tamatave  and  Antan- 

anartvo. 

x);:  Madagascar  is  a  French  colony  administered  by  a  Governor-General  (Gen.  Gallieni 

'^,f:  in  18^)  aided  by  an  administrative  council,  the  seat  of  administration  being  Anta- 

•  nanarivo.    France  laid  claim  to  Madagascar  in  1642,  but  did  nothing  to  make  this 

claim  good  or  to  develop  the  countiy  until  very  recent  times.  In  1882-84  a  conflict 
.^x  Mose  between  France  and  the  natives  of  Madagascar  on  account  of  the  latter's  re- 

jpj:  fu'-a!  to  rcrnt;ni7.e  the  cession  of  certain  territories  on  the  northwest  coast  which  the 

French  claimed  to  have  received  from  some  native  chiefs.    In  1S85  France  secured 

Diego-Soarez  and  after  that  maintained  a  French  Resident  General  at  the  capital  of 
1—  Madagascar  and  assumed  the  right  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  island.   The  French 

protectorate  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain  in  1890,  but  not  by  the  native  govem- 
5?  ment    In  1895  the  French  sent  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  which  captured  the 

if;  capital,  and  forced  the  queen  to  recognize  the  protectorate.   In  August  1896,  France 

,^  declared  Madagascar  a  French  colony.  In  February  i897<  the  queen  was  deposed. 

MADRAZO,  Federico  de,  famous  Spanish  portrait  and  historical  painter  and  di- 
r..  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Madrid,  died  in  that  city  August  21,  1898. 

«;  He  was  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  1815;  received  his  first  lessons  in  painting  from  his 

ii:  father  Jose  de  Madrazo,  a  well-known  artist,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Paris  under 

M.  Winterhalter.    He  exhibited  various  works  at  the  raris  Salons  and,  removing  to 
f!  Madrid,  became  court  painter.    This  position  was  at  one  lime  hold  by  his  father. 

t'  He  won  a  reputation  for  excellent  portrait  work,  received  many  honors,  both  Spanish 

>  and  foreign,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Senate.  Among  his  paintings  are: 

^  "Godfrey  of  Ronillon,"  "Godfrev  Proclaimed  King  of  Jerusalem"  (1839).  "Maria 

#  Christina  in  the  Garb  of  a  Nun  at  the  Bed  of  Ferdinand  VI 1"  (1843).  "The  Women 

at  the  Sepulchre."  "Queen  Isabella,"  "King  Francisco,"  "Duches.  of  Allu."  '  Dm  h- 

I  "    ~   -        -   -   "    ■  ■    '  ■ 
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ess  of  Medina  Coeli."  "Count  Raczynski."  "Countess  of  Vilckes,"  "Burial  of  Saint 
Cecilia  in  the  Catacombs,"  "New  Song,"  "Cigarette,"  "In  Her  Botidoir,"  "Mating 

Musicale" 

j  MAEDEB,  Mrs.  (Claba  Fisher),  actress,  died  at  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  Novem- 

[  ber  12.  i8ga  She  was  bom  in  London,  England.  July  14,  18".  Her  first  appearance 

1  ff    ,  ^^^^"^  ^^'^^  made  at  Drury  Lane  in  1817,  and  ten  years  later  she  appeared  in 

!  New  York  at  the  old  Park  theatre.   She  married  in  1834  James  Gaspard  Maeder, 

jl  who  died  in  1876.    She  retired  in  1889.    Her  art  was  refined  and  '^hc  gained  a  mer- 

L  ited  fame  in  her  profession.   Her  autobiography,  edited  by  Mr.  Douglas  Taylor,  ap- 

peared m  1897. 
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MAGNESITE.  The  production  of  Magnesitc  in  1897  was  1,907  short  tons  sup- 
plied entirely  by  California.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  that  State  for  furnace  hnings 
in  metallurgical  works,  for  the  manufacture  of  epsom  salt  and  magnesia,  and  for  tne 
production  of  carbonic  acid.  The  forei^  supply  was  furnished  chietly  by.  Austria, 
Germany  and  Greece,  and  in  1898  California  continued  to  be  the  oofy  American 
source. 

JIA£LTUB£S.   See  Pneumatic  Despatch. 

MAINS,  the  most  northeastern  State  of  the  Union,  has  a  total  area  of  33,040  sq. 

m.  Capital,  Augusta. 

Agriculture. — Tlie  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  tlie  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  i8<)8:  corn,  435.720  bushels,  value,  $209,146;  wheat,  35,:^ 
$31,378;  oats,  5.047.812,  $1,716,256;  barley.  326,943,  $183,088;  rye.  17,514.  $14,712; 
buckwheat,  635,841,  $247,978;  potatoes,  5.972.980,  $2,747,571;  and  hay,  1,184,058  tons, 
$8,998,841 — total  value,  $14,148,970.  Live-stock  comprised,  horses,  111,987;  milch 
cows.  197,878;  other  cattle,  109,440;  sheep,  246,628;  and  swine,  75 jo6— total  head, 
771.239 

Manufactures,  etc. — The  lumber  trade  of  1898  at  the  port  of  Bangor  showed  some- 
what reduced  shipments  owing  to  the  early  and  sudden  closing  of  the  river.  The 
actual  shipments  were  about  138,000,000  feet,  but  it  was  expected  that  the  cut  of  the 
full  season  would  reach  the  average  of  150.000,000  feet.  ^  special  report  on  the 
herring  industry  of  the  Passamaquoddy  region  showed  a  capital  investment  of  $848.- 
458;  wage  payments,  $584,593;  cost  of  materials  used,  $828,417;  and  output,  14.647.- 
000  pounds  of  smoked  and  pickled  herring  and  36,496,000  pounds  of  sardines.  Thir- 
ty-Six canneries  packed  680,949  cases,  valued  at  $1,641,303.  The  total  value  of  the 
sea  and  shore  fisheries  in  iSi/)  wris  $4,326,692.  In  quarry  products  the  output  during 
1897  was  valued  at  $2,059,321.  principally  m  granite  (,$1,1 15,327),  in  which  the  Sute 
ranked  second,  and  limestone  (^4^,977).  Clay  products  yidded  $8oi,43ik  cb^Qr 
in  brick  and  tile. 

Commerce.— Dnring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1898,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  various  ports  aggregated  in  value  $1,842  ^'55;  exports,  $8,769,553,  a  de- 
crease in  a  vear  of  $610,388  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  $2,s»4.532  in  exports.  The 
trade  in  gold  and  silver  at  the  port  of  Bangor  was,  imports,  |40i,3i3;  expolta» 
79^  making  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $11,090,912. 

Railroads. — ^The  total  railroad  mileage  on  Dec.  31,  1897,  was  1,754-77.  ^lAaA 
37-75  rniles  were  constructed  during  that  year. 

Banks. — On  Oct  1898,  there  were  82  national  banks  in  operation  and  17  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $11,071,000;  circulation,  $6,073,210;  de> 
posits,  $17,201,267;  reserve.  $6,832,588.  Tlu-re  were  also  16  lonn  and  trust  companies 
with  capital,  $1,386,400;  deposits,  ^$5,365,548 ;  resources.  $7,959,430;  and  51  mutuw 
savings  banks,  with  deposits,  $60,398,760;  resources.  $63,697,827;  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits,  $3,250,269.  The  exchanges  at  the  U.  S.  clearing  bouse  at  Portland  in 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1898.  aggregated  $72,795,243,  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
$4,749,944- 

^  Insurance —On  Jan.  i,  1898,  there  were  45  companies  carrying  on  a  fire  and  marine 
msurance  business,  and  3  engaged  in  life  insurance— all  working  under  State  charters. 
During  the  previous  year  2  new  companies  were  incoiporated  in  the  State  and  17 
outside  ones  were  admitted  to  State  business. 

Education.— At  the  dn^c  of  the  school-year  1896-7,  the  number  of  persons  nf 
school-age  in  the  State  was  210,341,  of  whom  132,139  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  and  96.571  were  in  daily  attendance.  There  were  4.162  school  houses;  0,7^ 
teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $4,081,951;  and  expenditures.  $i.593.8H 
of  which  $1,164,328  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  public  high  schools  numbered 
151 :  private  secondary  schools,  35 ;  public  normal,  4;  private  normal,  4;  colleges  and 
universities,  coeducational  and  for  men  only,  3,  with  47  professors  and  instructors, 
712 students,  and  $112,456  income;  colleges  for  women,  2.  with  13  instructors  and  in 
students;  and  theological  and  medical  schools,  2  each.  The  State  College  of  Agn- 
culture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  at  Orono,  endowed  by  Congress  and  now  known  as 
the  University  of  Maine,  received  from  the  Federal  govewment  $22,000  in  1897  and 
$23,000  in  1898 ;  in  the  last  year  there  were  l6s  periodicals,  of  which  16  were  daUtcs. 
Ill  weeklies,  and  27  monthlies.  ^ 

Churches.— A  local  report  gave  the  following  denominational  facts  for  May  i.  1890: 
Advent  Qiristian,  no  churches,  75  ministers.  5.000  members;  Baptist,  248. churches. 
IS3  ministers,  30,392  members:  Protestant  Episcopal.  49  parishes  and  missions,  34 
cierg>'.  3,801  communicants:  Free  Baptist,  252  churches,  minister?.  13  Tw' 
bers ;  Congregational,  248  churches,  195  ministers,  21,833  members ;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, 303  churches,  214  ministers,  19,484  members;  Untversalist,  84  churches,  44 
ministers,  2,442  members;  Friends,  24  meeting  houses,  1,500  members;  New  i^^r^ 
lem,  4  churches.  363  members ;  Unitarian,  21  churches ;  Christian.  3$  mittisttfS,  3fi^ 
members;  Disciples,  7  churches,  500  members;  Evangelical  Laiheraii»  «  muo'^ 
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500  members;  Presbyterian,  2  churches,  2  ministers,  106  members;  Church  of  God, 
12  churches,  10  ministers,  250  members;  and  Roman  Catholic,  93  churches,  92  clergy, 
94,730  estimated  Catholic  population. 

t'uuuues.— On  Jan.  i,  lOsSt  the  bonded  debt  was  $3,253,000,  floating  loan,  $200,000; 
resources,  $1,266,591;  tax  rate,  $2.75  per  $1,000.  The  assessed  valuations  (taken  in 
even  years)  in  1896  comprised,  real  estate,  $257,389,047;  personal  proper^, 
947— total,  $328,500,994,  an  increase  of  $4,022,073  in  two  years. 

Popuiation. — ^As  estimated  by  Federal  otTKi  il  .  the  population  on  Jime  30,  ifljiB, 
was  about  ^S&ooa  Local  estimates  gave  Portland  42,00a 

Etections. — ^The  State  and  Congressional  elections  were  held  Sept.  12,  1898.  The 
Repubh'cans  re-elected  their  candidate  for  Governor,  Hon.  Llewellyn  Powers,  by 
about  25,000  plurality  against  48,000  plurality  in  1896.  They  also  returned  all  four  of 
their  Congressmen.  A  constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  electorate 
providing  that  vacancies  in  the  Senate  ■-hall  he  filled  by  an  immediate  election  in  the 
imrepresentcd  district.  It  was  carried  by  an  u\trwhclming  majority,  15,080  affirma- 
tive votes  against  1,856  negative. 

National  Representatives  and  State  Officers. — The  four  representatives  from  Maine 
in  1807  were:  Thomas  B.  Reed,  from  Portland,  Edwin  C.  Barleigh,  from  Augusta, 
Charles  A.  Boutellc,  Bangor;  and  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.  All  were  Republican.  Sena- 
tors: William  P.  Frye  (Rep.),  from  Lewiston,  and  a  Republican.  The  officials  are: 
Llewellyn  Powers, Governor ;  Byron  Boyd,  Secretary  ;  F.  M.  Simpson,  Treasurer  ;  John 
T.  Richards,  A^'ntant-General  j  William  T.  Haines,  Attorney-General ;  W.  W.  Stit- 
son,  Superintendent  of  Education ;  and  S.  W.  Carr,  Insurance  Commissioner.  All 
were  Republicans.  Chief  Justice,  John  A.  Peters;  Associates,  Andrew  P.  Wiswell, 
Lucilius  A.  Emery,  William  H.  Folgcr,  W.  P.  Whitehouse,  Thomas  H.  Haskell,  and 
Sewall  C.  Strout  (the  only  Democrat)  ;  and  Clerk.  W.  S.  Choate.  There  are  35 
Democrats  and  157  Republicans  in  the  State  legislature.  The  Senate  is  entirely 
Republican. 

MAINE,  The  (Battleship).   See  Spanish- A mesican  Wak. 

MALABIA.    Sec  Cui!.\n  Fevfr  and  Public  Health. 
UALIETOA  LAUFEPA.  See  Samoan  Islands. 

If AIiLABMB.  Stephane.  well  known  French  essayist  and  poet,  was  bom  in 

Paris,  1842;  died  there  September  0.  1898.  Among  his  publications  are:  L'apth- 
midi  d'un  Faunc,  (1876)  ;  Poesies,  (1887) ;  Les  Poimes  d' Edgar  Poe,  (1889)  ;  Pages, 
(1890):  Villicrs  de  VIsle-Adam,  (1890);  Vers  et  Prose,  (i8ga);  Vath§k,  (1893); 

La  Musiquc  ct  Ics  Lcttrcs,  (1895)  ;  Divagations,  (1897). 

MALLESON,  Colonel  George  Bruce,  C.  S.  L,  was  born  in  London,  May  8,  1825; 
<fied  March  i,  1898.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  served  thirty-five 
years  in  India,  ten  of  which  were  in  the  army  and  the  rest  in  sovemnient  positions. 

He  wrote  The  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  continuing  Sir  John  Kaye*s  work  on 

the  same  subject;  he  published  other  notable  wtirks  on  the  history  of  India,  inchulin^ 
accounts  of  the  decisive  battles  of  India  and  a  work  entitled  The  French  in  India; 
imonp  his  writings  are  also  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  Austria,  and  lives  of  Women 
HastinRs.  Lord  Clive,  Metternich,  Akbar,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 

MALLON,  Mrs.  Isabel  Allerdice,  American  writer,  died  in  New  York  City,  De- 
cember 37,  1898.   She  was  bom  about  1859  in  Baltimore.  Maryland.   Early  in  life 

she  engaged  in  journali'^m,  and  for  a  nutnlicr  of  years  prior  to  her  death  she  was  8 
constant  contributor  to  many  well  known  periodicals.  She  wrote  many  clever  essays 
and  other  article^  under  the  pen  name  "Rah."  Some  of  her  more  serious  papers  ap- 
peared in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  (Philadelphia)  under  the  pen  name  "Ruth  Ash- 
more:"  she  conducted  in  that  paper  the  query  column  entitled  Side  Talks  With  Girls. 

MALTA.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It 
lies  about  58  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily  and  has  an  area  of  117  sq.  m.  (including 
Comino),  with  a  population  in  1896  of  176.231,  including  a  British  garrison  of  about 
io,;,7o  men.  Its  capital  is  Valetta  with  a  population  of  about  50.000.  Its  chief  impor- 
tance is  as  a  naval  station  with  ar.scnals  and  dockyards,  hut  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
^  thriving  commerce.   The  main  occupation  is  farming  and  its  products  include  pota- 

l  toes,  cotton,  oranges,  figs,  honey,  and  corn,  besides  live  stock.   Among  manufactures 

niay  be  mentioned  matches,  cotton  and  filigree  work.   Its  commercial  Importance 
I  increased  after  the  openinp  of  the  Suez  Canal,  when  it  became  a  prominent  port  of 

J  call,  but  as  a  trading  centre  it  has  declined  somewhat  since  the  building  of  larger 

vessels,  the  improvement  in  marine  enf^nes  and  the  establishment  of  rival  coaling 
\  stations  at  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  United  States  Consular  Report 

•  23.  i8g8,  draws  attention  to  the  tli riving  trade  of  Malta  with  Great 

\  Britain.  France  and  Austria,  owing  to  their  practice  of  sending  business  rep- 

'  rescntatives  to  the  island.   The  American  trade  has  not  kept  pace  with  its  rivals.  A 

heavy  duty  bars  out  American  grain.  In  1898  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  openmg 
of  direct  commtinicatioa  between  the  United  States  and  MalU  and  a  development  of 
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American  trade  was  expected  to  follow.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Mili. 
tary  Governor  and  executive  council ;  the  legislative  in  a  council  of  goverament  con- 
sisting of  6  official  and  14  elected  members.  In  1898  the  Governor  was  lieuL-Gen. 
Sir  Fnnds  W.  Grenfell. 

MANGANESE.  The  output  for  1897  was  11,108  long  tons,  valued  at  $95,505. 
supplied  chiefly  by  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Virginia.  The  presence  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  m  many  American  deposits  destroys  their  commercial  value, 
and  necessitates  iniporting  tiic  larger  part  of  the  manganese  used  in  this  country. 
Some  manganese  is  also  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  some  iron,  silver  and  zinc  ores 
mined  in  this  country.  Jhc  foreign  sources  of  supply  in  1897  were  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Europe. 

MANITOBA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  6(^520  94. 

m.    Capital,  Winnipeg. 

Agriculture— In  the  calendar  year  1897,  the  production  of  wheat  was  18,261,950 
bushels:  oats,  10,629,513;  barley,  3,183,602;  potatoes,  2,033,298;  flax,  247.836;  rye,  48,- 
344;  peas.  33.380;  and  roots,  1,220,070.   Live-stock  comprised  principallv  221,775 
tle:_I00,274  horses;  74,944  swine;  and  36,680  sheep. 

FiVimV^.— The  value  of  the  yield  of  the  fisheries  of  Manitoba  and  the  northwest 
territories  together  in  iS<)6  was  $745,543;  value  of  all  apparatus  en^loyed,  $253,201; 
^ruunpal  catch,  white&sh,  $489>73B;  value  of  exports  of  fishery  products  (1897), 

Mining —The  principal  mineral  production  is  coal,  which  in  1897  yielded  tKiJSSi 
short  tons  in  Manitoba  and  the  northwest  territories.  In  addition  to  its  shaie  in 
the  total  output  Manitoba  imported  25,267  tons  for  home  consumption. 

Commerce.— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
aggregated  in  value  $2,858,966,  which  yielded  $644,281  in  duties ;  exports,  $1,965,755. 
The  registered  merchant  marine  conqirised  115  vessels  of  7,272  tons. 

fioM**.— Onjune  30.  1897,  there  were  28  post-office  savings  banks,  with  1,588  de- 
positors and  $816,300  deposits.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Winnipeg  aggre- 
gated $84,340,000,  an  increase  of  $20,193,562  in  a  vear.  Loan  companies  and  building 
societies  liad  paid  in  capital,  $375,000;  reserve,  $50,000;  liabilities,  $1,015,902;  loans, 
$1,360,430;  and  assets,  $1,451,664. 

Raiiwa^s. — In  1897  the  total  length  r)f  railways  was  1,575  miles,  to  promote  the 
construction  of  which  the  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  had  advanced  $2,- 
626,612,  and  local  municipalities  $595,600. 

Education.— Public  schools  in  18^  numbered  1,068;  school  buildings,  860;  teach- 
ers, 1,197;  school  population,  51,17%]  enrollment,  39,841:  attendance,  2i,Soa  Re- 
ceipts aggregated  $825,774;  expenditures,  $805,417.  including  $445,204  for  teachers* 
salaries.  The  Pope  disapproved  the  compromise  settlement  of  the  long  standing 
school  controversy,  but  recommended  moderation  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Catholics  to  accept  such  partial  concessions  as  could  be  obtained.  (Sec  Canada, 
paragraphs  on  History.)  There  were  8  public  libraries,  with  34.730  volumes,  and 
(1898)  54  periodicals  of  all  kinds. 

Fmanccs.—The  revenue  of  the  province  in  Uie  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1897.  was  $683.- 
706  ;  expenditure,  $780,109;  gross  debt.  $5,793,843;  assets,  $8,099.137— excess  of  ss- 
sets  over  liabilities,  $2,305,294. 

Popuhtum.— The  Indian  population  in  1897  of  Manitoba  and  the  treaty  limits  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  was  21,196.  In  Manitoba  alone  there  were  54  schools  for 
Indian  youth,  with  enrollment,  1,732,  and  daily  attendance,  886.  The  Indians  culti- 
vated 1,984  acres  of  land,  had  3.454  head  of  live-stock,  and  received  $111,316  for  their 
fish,  fur,  and  other  Industrie;  Local  estimate  in  iftA  gave  Winnipeg  38,733  popula- 
tion.   See  also  the  article  C.\n.\da. 


00  Tjr  t.*'  fourth  Earl  of.  William  Dawiel  Motray,  K.  T.,  died  August  2, 
il59».    He  was  born  February  21.  1806,    He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Stirlingshire 


miliiia.  1828-55;  member  of  Parliament  for  Aldborough  (1830).  for  Woodstock 
(1831).  for  Norwich  (1832-37),  for  Perthshire  (1837-40)  ;  Lord  High  Cbmniisiioaer 
^  »u«  r-^^—i   j,^^  Church  of  Scotland.  1852,  l858-»;  Lofd  of  the 

stration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1834-35. 

IN  THE  TOITED  STATES.    The  past  two  years  have 


ftcen  fraught  with  interesting  events  political,  military  and  civil.  The  revival  of  con- 
fidence resulting  from  the  settlement  of  the  financial  question  threw  large  sums  of 
money  into  the  various  manufacturing  industries.  Factories  long  idle  or  rrnining 
on  reduc^  time  began  to  hum  with  renewed  life  Railways  and  other  large  con- 
sumers of  staple  products  placed  unusually  large  orders  and  everv where  signs  of 
Better  times  began  to  appear.  This  industrial  awakening  has  continued  with  growing 
?i°fM^3i£Jl.li?'""l*f  P*?  y**^- .  Notwithstanding  the  large  domestic  orders  booked 
«n  all  depsrtments  of  trade  our  foreign  orders  have  been  greater  than  ever  befeie 
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ait  "^^^  ability  of  nianuf.u  tiirirs  of  this  country  to  meet  tlie  requirements  of  foreign 

3<r.  markets  and  at  the  same  time  undersell  the  local  manufacturers  has  been  satisfactorily 

gj.  demonstrated,  and  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  remaCPkable  growth  in  our  exports 

of  manufactured   articles.     According  to  the  reports  received  frntii  the  consular 
service.  American  steel,  iron,  machine  tools,  boots  and  sliocs,  furniture,  bicycles,  clec- 
trical  supplies,  hardware,  cutlery,  locomotives,  etc..  are  increasing  in  popularity  as 
iif  they  become  known  and  used.   This  is  due  primarily  to  two  causes,  their  excellence 

a!«  of  Quality  and  reasonable  cost  to  consumers. 

>ar  Notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrar>-,  it  has  been  detinit-'ly  established  that^ 

la*  owing  to  the  ver>'  full  u-e  of  automatic  machines  and  various  forms  of  labor-saving* 

&k  machmery  American  manufacturers  can  pay  higher  wages  than  are  paid  abroad  and 

yet  compete  m  foreign  markets.    In  fact,  they  can  sell  their  goods  next  door  to  the 
ibreign  manufacturer  and  at  a  lower  rate.  The  entire  credit  of  this  seeming  paradox 
must  not,  however,  be  given  to  machinery,  for  it  is  now  quite  generally  admitted  that 
.  the  American  operative  has  a  greater  producing  capacity  than  his  foreign  cousins. 

m  ji^^  Consular  Journal  and  UreoUtr  Britain  for  April  7t  i8g8»  in  spraking  of  our 

manufacturing  expansion  said  : 

"The  United  States  has  already  taken  the  place  allotted  to  it  when  first  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  sowed  the  seed  of  a  nation  in  the  New  World,  and  the  country  stands  to-day 
as  one  of  liic  greatest  manufacturing  cmtres  of  the  world.  Although  it  still  remain'-, 
and  will  always  continue  to  be.  a  principal  granary  for  the  world's  food  supply,  the 
United  States,  with  a  rapidity  that  can  not  fail  to  excite  our  admiration,  has  raised 
•  itMlf  from  a  mere  grain-growing  counti^  to  the  more  advanced  condition  of  a  home 
manufacturing  industry,  and  is  now  working  side  by  side  with  ancient  countries  in 
fuming  out  manufactured  goods  which  a  refined  civilization  demands  from  the  hand 
of  man.  *  ^  *  This  marvelous  growth  is  to  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  t!ie 
^  first  of  which  is  the  restless  energy  and  strong  inventive  genius  of  the  American 

»9K         people.   These  two  predominating  qualities  have  been  an  enormous  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  great  Atlantic  Republic,  and  they  have  known  how  to 
H^:  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage.    But  these  two  (|ualities  which  we  have  just  now 

Kff  mentioned  cmild  not  have  asserted  tl;enisclves  so  dominantly  all  over  the  world,  had 

■.i'Ki         it  not  been  for  the  wise  support  which  the  state  authorities  have  always  given  to 
ji.'*         the  enterprising  efforts  of  her  children,  by  whose  intelligent  labor  she  has  be«Hne 
great." 

«»i  During  the  year  1898  the  importations  of  manufactured  articles,  that  is.  those  ready 

tcA  for  consumptjon,  was  $82,570,687.  while  in  1897  the  value  was  $134,375,126  and  in 

1896  it  was  ^145,274,639.  which  figures  show  a  remarkable  decrease.  The  value  of 
imported  articles  required  by  manufactures  in  various  processes  and  known  to  the 

Ai  trade  as  "crude  materials"  amounted  to  $204,543,917  in  1896,  to  $214,916,605  in  1897, 

■•sz  or  a  decrease  of  $10,372,708  in  one  year. 

ss:  The  total  exportation  of  manufactured  articles  for  iS<>S  .unounted  to  $288,871,449 

fjc:  and  exceeded  those  of  1807  by  $11,586,058,  and  those  of  1896  by  a  far  larger  amount, 
(fi.         namely,  $60,300,271.     The  exports  of  manufaictures  for  1898  exceeded  those  of 

any  other  year  by  about  $12,000,000^  and  at  the  same  time  imports  decreased  $51,- 

804,439  as  compared  with  1897. 
lilr  In  the  following  tables  the  nnportation  of  all  classes  of  manufactured  articles  ex- 

ceeding  in  value  $5,000,000  are  given  for  the  fiscal  years  1897  and  1898.  In  this  form 

they  afford  an  opportunity  to  obwrve  the  decrease  in  importation  ahmg  certain  spe- 

aai  lines: 

l^c  Imported  liattttCKtnres.  1897.  1898. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc   $44,948,752  $41,470,711 

If  Cotton  manufactures    34,429,363  27.266.932 

Earthen  and  chinaware   9.977.297  6.686.220 

^         fj^res^  manufactures  of   32,546,867  21,899.714 

5         Glassware   5,S09^6a6  3669.919 

C  Iron  and  steel  manufactures   16.094,557  12.615,013 

to  Leather,  manufactures  of   13.283,151  11,414.118 

S  O'ls  (all)    5.594.1"  5.^07.m 

r  f  Ilk,  manufactures  of   25,199.067  23,523,110 

Wood  and  manttfoctnres  of   20,543.810  13.858.582 

f         Wool,  manufactures  of   49,169^  14,823.768 

j 

1  Artides  used  in  manufacturing 

Cotton,  unmanufactured    5.884.262  5.019,503 

Fibres,  unmanufactured   12,336.418  13,446,186 

Hides  and  skms   27,863.026  37,068,333 

Uidia  rubber   17.558,163  25.54S.39I 

Mk,  unmanufactured   18.918,283  32,110,066 
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Articles  used  in  manufacturing  (continued)  : —  1897.  1898. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   %  9>584.i55      $  7.488,60$ 

Wool  T   53*^191  16,784692 

Articles  for  oonsumptkm:— > 

Coffee    81,544.384  65.067.561 

Fi.li  (all)    6,108.714  5.984.980 

Fruits  and  nuts   17.125,932  14.566.874 

Sugar   99,066.181  60472,703 

Tea   SAJ^Sfi6»  «M>S4W 

Wines,  spirits  and  malt  liquors   laOT^JST*  ft3QS<504 

The  value  of  eicports  of  the  most  important  artidea  for  the  fiscal  year  ifl^  was 
as  follows: 

Exported  Manufactures.  x888.  1898- 

Starch    $    202.93a      $  1.850.353 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufactures   1.391,216  2,557.465 

Instruments  for  scientific  purposes   714  SM  2,770.803 

Cars,  carriages,  etc  4  2,243,756  3  4-24  419 

Ferttltzers   i,2S5.0*  4  .v^oJ'.W 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of   3.578,457  4.8i8.493 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of   1,078,561  5.4';4  5'M 

Paraffine  and  paraffine  wax   9^I6B,242         6,030  29.' 

Cycles  and  parts  of    '  6,840.529 

Agricultural  implements   2,645.187  7.6o9.74* 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines   5.633.972  944l.76j 

Cotton,  manufactures  of    13,013,189  17.024092 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of   9.583.4"  21,113.640 

Copper,  and  manu  factures  of   3.812.798  32 180.873 

Mineral  oil,  refined    47,042,409  51,7^2.316 

Iron  and  sted,  manufactures  of   i7>7o3iQ34  T^J^iSV 

As  already  stated  one  of  the  prime  causes  for  our  increasing  exports  of  msaafsc- 

turcd  articles  is  the  wonderful  ingenuity  displayed  by  our  manufacturers  of  aniOlWtiC 
machinery  and  the  perfection  of  our  machine  tools  and  labor-saving  machines,  Fo^ 
eign  manufacturers  are  slowIy  realizing  tlus  and  large  orders  for  machine  tools  have 
been  booked  by  American  iurms.  In  fact  in  such  great  esteem  are  our  tools  and 
automatic  tnacnines  held  that  they  are  bein^  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible  by  foreign 
makers,  principally  German,  who  in  some  instances  have  been  known  to  buy  a  line 
of  American  machines  for  tcniphates  to  work  from,  each  dimension  being  accurately 
reproduced.  In  another  in  tan  j  it  was  found  that  the  name  of  the  American  inaas* 
facturer  had  been  cut  off  and  the  name  of  the  German  firm  inserted. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  exports  of  machines  and  machinery  since  1885  is  H 
follows  for  the  countries  named:  United  States  250  per  cent. ;  Belgium  102  per  cent; 
Germany  80  per  cent. ;  France  36  per  cent ;  Sweden  35  per  cent. ;  and  Great  Britain  27 
per  cent.  With  regard  to  advances,  discoveries  or  improvements  in  the  niethodsor 
processes  of  mannf:!rtnrc,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  such  improvements  a?  h*ve  be« 
made  are  rcfnuinent>  ui  methods  and  .slight  changes  in  processes,  a  descriptioo  01 
which  involves  a  variety  and  technicality  of  detail  which  is  beyond  the  scope  <» 
present  article.  In  the  case  of  machine  shop  operation  it  may  be  said  that  nuHm? 
machines,  grinding  machtne.«,  stamps,  and  punches  and  automatic  machines  of 
sorts  which  reduce  the  anunmt  of  hand  work  upon  any  article  of  production  are  bei"? 
used  more  and  more.  The  old  method  of  operating  an  entire  factory  from  a  -"i?'^ 
engine  with  long  lines  of  shafting  and  miles  of  dirty,  dusty  belts  is  gradually  ml 
surel^jT  yielding  to  the  better  method  of  locating  small  electric  motors  near  or  on  m 
machines,  which  they  drive  directly.  . 
^  In  machine  and  bridge  shops  traveling  cranes,  generally  electric,  continue  to  fin<' 
mcreasing  use  and  portable  electric  drills,  hydraulic  punches  and  pneumatic  riveter^ 
and  caulkers  are  rapidly  displacing  the  old  method  of  hand  riveting,  on  account  01 
their  speed  and  reliahilitv.  Pneumatic  riveters  arc  regarded  with  especial  "Jjof  m 
ship-building  where  they  are  found  to  cause  a  material  saving.  The  various  texiw 
prm:esses  and  machinery  remain  almost  identically  the  same  as  for  previous 

Brass  and  brass  making  mav  he  said  not  to  have  changed  in  the  past  50  yca^ 
Steel  making,  which  has  practically  supplanted  iron  making,  has  on  t'le  contra^ 
grown  in  a  few  years  to  enormous  proportions  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Besscmc 
Pi^f^^L.  subject  to  perhaps  as  many  and  as  varied  changes  as  any 

of  the  faidu^ies.  Owing  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  materials 
Us  oompositioa  and  a  refinement  of  methods  of  manufacture,  the  tensik  strengm 
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doogation  and  dastidty  of  steel  is  being  improved  year  by  year,  and  «  more  reliable 
im  material  is  being  turned  out  This  reacts  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  and  has  re> 
^         suited  in  a  very  large  increase  in  its  use  for  many  new  purposes. 

In  founilry  practice,  aside  from  the  .somcwiuit  limited  introduction  of  machine 
moulding  and  the  better  understanding  of  foundry  materials  permitting  the  produc- 

^  tion  of  a  more  even  quality  of  iron,  there  i.-  nothing  new.  Steel  casting  is  bemg  bet- 
ter  understood  and  is,  therefore,  now  largely  replacing  forged  steel  and  cast  iron,  in 
the  former  case  it  having  been  found  strong  enough  and  cheaper,  and  in  the  latter 

't.v  case  strong  enough  and  not  much  more  expensive. 

BK^  Armor  plate,  which  through  the  Harvcyizing  process  of  hardening  was  supposed  to 

have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  apt  to  oe  standard  for  some  time,  has  again 
been  improved  at  a  bound  by  the  Krupp  process  until  it  is  now  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  same  protection  can  be  obtained  with  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  in 

weight. 

The  cost  of  aluminium  is  decreasing  and  in  consequence  it  is  now  used  for  pur- 
M         poses  for  which  it  was  early  recognized  as  suitable,  but  for  which  it  could  not  be 
^         used  owing  to  its  prohibitive  cost.   It  is  now  being  employed  for  the  conductors  of 
electric  transmission  lines  where  its  low  conductivity  and  comparatively  low  tensile 
strengtli  arc  nirire  than  oflfset  by  its  small  weiglu. 
In  the  electrical  industries  no  radical  departures  can  be  heralded,  such  advances  as 
^        have  occttrred  being  merely  the  increase  m  size  of  generating  units  and  translating 
i>         apparatus,  with  a  resultant  improvement  in  economy  and  operation. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  on  all  sides  to  develop  high  tension  apparatus, 
and  voltages  are  now  used  which  a  few  years  ago  were  considered  impossible.  These 
results  are  accomplished  by  means  of  machines  with  stationary  armature  and  re- 
^         volving  fields. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  attractint:  considerable  attention  as  a  result  of  the  experi- 
Oi"  ments  of  Signor  Marconi,  in  Kngland,  who  has  succeeded  in  transmitting  messages 
■1"  without  wires  as  far  as  18  miles.    Indications  are  that  this  system  a?  it  is,  or  in  a 

:r.  modified  form,  will  be  largely  n.sed  in  the  future  for  the  nrcvention  of  collisions  at 
:i'        sea  and  for  light-house  signaling  purposes.  (See  Physics.) 

7a  The  manufacture  of  telephones  and  telephone  appaiatus  is  assuming  large  propor- 

1;^         tlons  and  the  establishing  of  independent  telephone  exchanges  with  low  rates  is 

bonminp  this  industry.    Nothing  radical  can.  however,  be  reported  for  the  year. 
f.  Calcium  carbide,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  only  a  few  years  ago  an  expcri- 

:i         ment,  has  ^[fown  to  proportions  which  entitle  it  to  recognition  as  a  staple  manufac- 
^         ture.  Its  mcreased  use  has  followed  close  upon  the  rapid  introduction  of  reliable 

apparatus  for  the  production  and  use  of  acctvlene  gas. 

In  practically  all  branches  of  the  manufacturing  industry  the  same  story  of  larger 
-  output  and  bright  prospects  is  repeated,  so  much  so  that  1898  may  be  classed  in  all 

J-         industrial  respects  an  unprecedented  year.    Some  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 

war  with  Spain,  which  naturally  distributed  large  orders  for  certain  materials.  Al- 
;         lowing  for  this  there  still  remains  a  remarkable  manufacturing  year  to  look  back 

upon. 

MANUSOBIPT  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK,  organised  in  1889.  to  perform 
the  unpublished  works  of  American  composers,  has  550  members.  President,  Reg- 
inald Dc  Knvcn ;  Secretary,  L.  G.  Giaflin,  Potter  Buuding,  New  Yorie. 

ITARBLE.    See  Building  Stones. 

JtABCHAHD,  Major.    See  Ecyit  and  France. 

UABCHESI,  Blanche,  singer,  bom  in  Paris.  France,  April  4.  1864.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Salvatorc  Ca  frnne  and  Matilda  Marchesi.  After  her  education  in  pri- 
vate schools  in  Vienna  .ind  Paris  she  studied  singing  with  her  mother  and  made  her 
flebiit  in  Berlin  in  i^'-ii-  She  has  sung  in  many  cities  of  F.urope  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  America  in  the  season  of  1898.  She  received  a  diamond  jubilee  com- 
memoration medal  from  Qneen  Victoria  in  1897. 

MABCOir,  Jules,  French  geologist,  died  April  18,  1S08.  He  was  bom  in  Salins, 
France,  in  1824,  and  was  educated  in  Paris.  He  made  extensive  geological  investiga- 
tions m  the  Alps,  in  California,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  other  parts  of  America.  He  became  professor  of  geology  at  Zuridi  In 
1855.  His  geological  publications  were  numerous,  tho.sc  treating  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  California  being  considered  among  the  highest  autlwrities. 

Paul  and  Vicxok.  See  Frbkch  LnntATun  (paragrapb 

nction). 

ItlASlNE  BIOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  (Woods  Hdl).  See  Zboc4xacAL  Sta- 
tions (paragraph  American  Stations) 

XABK8,  Henry  Stacy,  R.  A..  Fnglish  artist,  died  January  10,  1898.  He  was 
f'r*rn  m  London.  September  13,  1829:  was  educated  at  Leigh's  Academy,  Newman 
street;  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in         He  was  elected  an 
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ciate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  i87i  and  in  1878  became  an  Acadcmiciaa 
He  published  l^en  and  Fcucil  Sketches.  Mr.  Marks's  ability  was  best  shown 
in  genre  and  quaint  studies  of  mediaevalism.  Among  his  best  known  paint- 
ings are,  "Dogberry's  Charge  to  the  Watch,"  "Toothache  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "The 
Bookworm.**  "'The  Spider  and  the  Fly,"  "Dominicans  in  Feathers,"  "St  Francis 
Preaching  to  the  Birds,"  "A  Good  Story,"  "A  Delicate  Question,"  "The  Old  Tor- 
toise." 

KAfiS.  See  Astbomohical  Progress. 

ICAB8'  ATXOSPHEHE.  Sec  Physics  (paragraph  Planetary  Atmo^phetcs). 
XABTINIQUE,  a  French  colony  east  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  has  an  area  of  381 

a Bare  miles  and  a  population  of  about  187,700.  It  comprises  32  communes  and  is 
ministered  by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  general  council  (elective)  and  mii- 
nicip^  councils.  The  colony  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  The 
principal  town  is  St  Pierre  (pop.  about  25,400).  The  budget  for  1897  was  5.369.- 
000  francs  ($1,036,217).  and  the  expenditure  of  France,  according  to  the  budget  of 
1898,  2,638,000  francs  ($509,134)-  There  is  an  annuity  debt  of  95.000  francs  ($18,334^. 
Besides  primary  schools  with  over  10,300  pupils  there  arc  3  secondary  schools  with 
nearly  500  pupils,  a  normal  school,  a  law  school  at  Fort-de-France  with  about  80 
student's,  and  13  denominational  and  private  schools.  There  are  many  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  the  chief  crops  being  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  In 
j8o6  34,429  tons  of  sugar  were  exported  and  3,765,000  gallons  of  rum  and  other  dis- 
tmed  liquors;  the  totd  exports  for  this  year  were  valued  at  3i,43i>(»6  francs  ($4,- 
136,188),  and  the  imports  at  22,885,505  francs  ($4,416,902). 

MARYLAND,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  with  an  area  of  12,210  sq.  m.  Capital, 
Annapolis.  . 

Botany. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  a  thorough  botanical 
survey  of  Maryland  is  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. A  preliminary'  examination  of  certain  portions  of  the  State  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1898  by  Profs.  Bassil  Sollers  and  B.  W.  Barton.  The  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  survey  is  to  make  a  list  of  plants  growing  in  the  State,  to  study  them  as 
to  their  distribution  and  economic  value,  and  to  investigate  the  poisonous  plants  and 
weeds.   Incidentally  the  economic  grasses  and  forest  growths  will  receive  attention 

Aftn^ra/ogy.— During  the  calendar  year  1897,  Maryland  had  its  largest  output  of 
coal  on  local  record,  4,442,128  short  tons,  spot  value.  $3,363,996.  Mining  was  conr 
fined  to  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties,  the  former  producing  the  largest  amOBBt 
The  clay  industry  yielded  $1,302,282,  principally  in  brick  and  tile,  and  the  quames 
produced  granite,  slate,  marble,  and  limestone  to  the  value  of  $61^,524- 

AgrieuUure.^The  State  has  made  a  notable  advance  in  most  of  its  farm  produrts. 
The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  calendar 
year  1898:  corn,  18,165,985  bushels,  value  $6,357,305;  wheat.  ii,739.935.  $8,217,954; 
oats,  1,527.55^  $443.984 :  rye,  2fi9>^  $210,196;  buckwheat.  92,549,  $49,051;  potatoes, 
1,274.434,  $675,450:  and  hay,  353,74°  tons,  $3.289.782— total  value,  $i9,242j&i2.  uvc- 
5tock  comprised,  horses,  129,662;  mules.  12,638:  milch  cows,  155,02a;  other  catuft 
105.900;  sheep,  136,135 ;  and  swine,  331,853— total  head,  871.210. 

Manufactures,  etc.— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1898,  the  tobacco  '"''""^ 
yi^ded  212.874,999  cigars,  350.100  cigarettes,  232.712  pounds  of  fine  cut,  9.9S3.«» 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  750.075  pounds  of  snuff.  There  were  45  grain  M'l 
fruit  distilleries  in  operation;  production  2,264,819  gallons,  principally  rye  whiskqr 
and  neutral  spirits.  The  production  of  fermented  liquors  was  981,978  barrels.  Lot- 
ton  mills  have  increased  their  spindle  power  to  163.740.  Under  the  direction  ot  tne 
U.  S.  and  State  F!sh  Commissions  the  propagation  of  food  fish  is  increasing  raP'<^'>: 
More  shad,  perch,  brook  trout,  rainbow  trout,  and  bass  were  hatched  aiid  distributea 
during  1897  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  life  of  the  State  Commission,  /^''.'"j" 
carp  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  atid  hereaiN«r  bass  will  be  substituted  lor  it  m 
propagating  work.  ..  . 

Commerce.— Jn  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  the  imports  of  "Jf  chandisc  ai 
the  port  of  Baltimore  amounted  in  value  to  $8,907,118;  exports,  $118,845,580. 
crease  in  imports  in  a  year  of  $2,464,075  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  *33»j52i9'«^ 
The  trade  in  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports,  $43.7i7;  exports,  $4>7d9«  taalang  w 
total  foreign  trade,  $127,801,154.  ^    •  r  • 

Banks.— On  Oct.  31.  1808.  there  were  70  national  banks  in  operation  and  3jn 
dation.    The  active  capital  aggregated  $17,046,320;  circulation,  $5,312,990:  dcposii^ 
$44.197,381 ;  reserve.  $13,062,702.   There  were  also  12  State  banks,  with  aK§r^?J3 
capital,  $646,350;  deposits.  $t.29S.oB5;  resources,  $2,161,880;  surplus  and  undmaeo 
profits,  $142,0551  3  'oan  and  trust  compmies.  with  capital,  $1,600,000:  deposits.  9* 
092,675;  resources,  $6,077,549;  7  private  banks,  with  capital,  $261,420:  <^eP<^^^- 
682;  resources,  $717,128;  and  26  mutual  savings  banks,  with  depositors, 
posits,  $54,769,195;  resources,  $57,022,790.  The  exchanges  of  the  U.  S.  clearing- 
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house  at  Baltimore  m  the  year  ending  September  30,  i8g8,  aggregated  $888,i66l43i. 
an  increase  of  $125,076,456  in  a  year. 

Transportation —\n  Kovember  1898,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  decided  to  sell 
all  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  then  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  This  interest  has  cost  the  Slate  in  one  way  or  another  about  $25,000,000. 
and  the  object  of  the  sale  was  to  enable  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
to  obtain  a  title  to  the  property  so  as  to  use  it  in  connection  with  its  reorganized 
system. 

Education. — At  the  end  of  tlie  school-year  1896-7,  the  number  of  persons  of  school 
age  was  estimated  at  34S>20O,  of  whom  229.947  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 

and  133.627  were  in  daily  attendance.  The  percentage  of  enrollment  by  races  was. 
white.  5966;  colored,  51.50.  There  were  4.8.36  teacher.s;  2,955  school  houses;  public 
school  property  valued  (1894)  -it  $4.350.opo;  expenditures.  $2,594,702,  including  $1,- 
932,512  tor  teachers'  salaries.  The  public  high  schools  numbered  41 ;  private  secondary 
schools,  43;  public  normal  schools,  a;  private  normal  schools,  3;  colleges  and  mii- 
vcrsitics,  coeducational  and  for  men  only,  10,  with  190  professors  and  instructors, 
1,642  students,  and  $333,253  income ;  colleges  for  women,  5.  with  95  instructors.  523 
stiukiUs,  and  $120,1700  income;  and  schools  of  theology,  5;  law,  2;  and  medicine,  7. 
The  State  Agricultural  College  at  College  Park,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from 
the  Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  18^.  In  the  last  year  there 
were  20S  periodicals  of  which  16  were  d.Tilies,  147  weeklies,  and  34  monthlies. 

I'iuanccs. — Tlie  tre.isury  receipts  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  i8«;7,  were  $2,772,055; 
expenditures,  $2,980,960;  cash  balance,  $707,138;  total  funded  debt,  $9,284,986;  sink- 
ing funds,  $6,335,908;  net  debt,  $2,949,078,  oSset  by  unproductive  stocks,  $8,129,61^, 
and  amount  due  from  accounting  offices  and  incorporated  institutions,  $821,914.  The 
assessed  valuations  under  the  new  as^esstnent  law  aggregated  $607,965,272,  an  in- 
crease in  a  year  of  $67,503,525,  and  the  ta.x  levy  for  State  purposes  was  $1,079,138. 

Population. — As  estimated  by  Federal  ofiicial.s,  the  population  on  June  30^  was 
about  1,220,000.   Local  estimates  gave  Baltimore  625,27a 

Events  of  the  Year. — As  a  result  of  the  elections  au  the  officers  of  the  State  re- 
mained Rcpul)lican  and  the  controlling  vote  in  the  legislature  was  Republican.  The 
principal  legislation  of  the  year  1898  was  for  the  creation  and  support  of  public  li- 
braries. Among  others,  a  law  was  passed  for  their  establishment  by  any  municipality 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State;  and  the  governing  board  of  such  munici- 
pality receives  authority  to  levy  a  small  tax  for  the  pm  po^e.  provided  that  such  action 
i)e  ratified  by  the  voters  of  the  municipality  at  the  next  nuuiicipal  election,  after  due 
notice.  After  a  remarkable  contest  Judjge  Louis  E.  McComas,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  U.  S.  Senator  (Rep.),  to  succeed,  on  Maich  4,  i8go^ 
the  Hon.  A.  P.  Gorman  (Dem.). 

National  Representatives  and  State  OMeers.—Tht  six  Representatives  from  Mary- 
land are:  John  Walter  Smith  (Dem.),  from  Snow  Hill:  William  B.  Baker  (Rep.), 
from  Aberdeen;  Frank  C.  Wachter  (Rep.),  from  Baltimore;  James  W.  Denny 
(Dem.),  from  Baltimore;  Sydney  E.  Mudd  (Rep.),  from  Laplata.  and  George  A. 
Pearrc(Rep.).  from  Cumberland.  Senators:  Louis  E.  McComas  (Rep.),  from  Laurel, 
and  George  L.  Wellington  (Rep.),  from  Cumberland.  Officials  (1899) :  Lloyd  Lown- 
des, Governor;  Richard  Dallam.  Secretary;  P.  L.  Goldsborough.  Comptroller;  T.  J. 
Shryock,  Treasurer;  L.  A.  Wilmer,  Atljutant-General ;  H.  M.  Claybaugh,  Attorney- 
General;  E.  B.  Prettyman,  Superintendent  of  Education;  and  F.  Albert  Kurtz,  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance.  All  are  Republican.  Chief  Justice,  James  McSherry 
(Dem.);  Associates,  David  Fowler,  (Dem.);  A.  Himter  Boyd,  (Dem.);  Henry 
Page.  (Dem.)  ;  Charles  B.  Roberts  (Dem.)  ;  John  P.  Briscoe.  (Dem.)  ;  S.  D.  Schon- 
neker,  (Rcp.)^  and  James  A.  Pearce,  (Dem.)  ;  and  Clerk,  Allan  Rutherford,  (Rep.) 
s'^  TIm  State  legislature  is  composed  of  $0  Democrats  and  67  Republicans, 
it  MASCAONT,  PiETRO,  composer,  born  in  Leghorn,  Sept.  7.  1863.    His  father  was 

^  a  baker.    After  receiving  his  education  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  he  settled  in 

.  Cerignola,  where  he  wrote  the  Cavalteria  Rusticaua  in  competition  for  a  prize,  which 

he  won.  This  opera,  represented  in  1890,  brought  him  fame,  and  was  followed  by 
.  I         VAmico  Fritz  (1891) ;  Les  Rantsau  (1892) ;  Ratcliff  (1895) ;  and  Iris,  a  Japanese 
^         opera  (1898).  Mascagni  also  wrote  a  qmiphony  for  the  Let^ardi  Centenary  in 
ij'.         See  Music. 

KASON,  Edwin  C.  brevet  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  In  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota,  April  30,  1898.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1835 ;  entered  the  Union  service 
as  captain  of  the  Second  Ohio  Infantry  in  April  1861,  and  a  month  later  was  commis- 
^  sioncd  captain  in  the  Seventeenth  Regular  Infantry.  He  was  successively  bre- 
yetted  for  gallantry  at  Fredericksburg,  the  Wilderness,  and  Spottsylvaniat  be- 
|ng  at  the  close  of  the  war  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  then  trans- 
{,  fcrred  to  the  regular  army  as  captain.    He  served  against  the  Indians  in  California 

^-         fl^d  Idaho,  and  was  commissioned  brevet  brigadier-general  in  1877  and  colonel  in 
m  He  retired  May  31,  1895. 
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WAfiHAOHTOBTTB,  a  New  &igland  State,  has  an  area  of  8^15  sq.  m.  Capital, 
Boston. 

Mineralogy. — The  most  valuable  mineral  production  is  granite,  in  which  the  Stau 
holds  first  rank,  with  an  output  in  1897  valued  at  $1,736,069,  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
about  $80,000,  other  quarry  products  were  sandstone,  marble,  and  limestone.  The  en- 
tire quarry  industry  had  an  output  valued  at  $2,136,982,  giving  the  State  fifth  rank 
in  aggregate  value. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  i»563,040  bushels,  value  $768,184;  oats,  483,;^ 
$179,035;  barley,  41.944.  $27,683;  rye,  144.923.  $9i.30i:  buckwheat,  45.080,  $27,499; 
potatoes,  2,668,955,  $i,t)8i,442;  and  hay,  855.922  tons,  $10,356,656— total  value,  $13,- 
131,800.  Live-stock  comprised,  horses,  63.478;  milch  cows,  X79,79X;  Other  catUc^ 
74,875;  sheep,  40,437;  and  swine,  54,846— total  head,  413,427. 

jlfaiiK^ar/ur<*.f.— That  part  of  the  State  census  report  of  189$  relating  to  mamifac- 
turcs  was  issued  in  1898.  Tlic  maximum  number  of  persons  so  employed  was  518,- 
744;  minimum,  357,249;  average  for  the  year.  432,272.  The  averages  of  employment 
by  cities  was:  Boston,  57,108;  Fall  River,  2H.703;  Lowell,  28,260;  Worcester,  21,733; 
Lawrence.  18,497;  Lynn,  14,778;  New  Bedford,  14,382;  Holyoke,  12,809;  and  Cam- 
bridge, 12,017.  Wage  payments  aggregated  $192,970,059;  average,  $446;  and  salary 
payments,  $23,812,542;  average.  %\,2bS-  The  total  capacity  of  the  mccliaiiical  power 
used  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  was  676,792  horse  power;  and 
the  total  value  of  machinery,  implements,  and  tools  used  was  $178,735,454,  of  which 
only  $13,332,778  was  of  foreign  make.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  tor  1897  dealt  with  77  distinct  industries,  representing  4,695  establishments. 
The  total  capital  investment  was  $3()4.37 1 ..^n  1 .  atid  of  the  nine  leading  industries  all 
showed  an  increase  in  capital  excepting  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Woolen 
goods,  with  117  establishments,  showed  the  largest  gain  in  capital,  $3.734,987i 
cotton  poods  showed  a  decrease  of  $11905,707.  The  value  of  all  goods  manufactured 
was  $576,877,064,  a  gain  of  $16,996,553  in  a  year.  Of  this  total  $330,364,831  was  rep- 
resented by  six  industries,  viz.:  boots  and  shoes,  $99,773,896;  woolen  goods,  $25,599,- 
^;  worsted  goods,  $24,111,098;  leather,  $21,8^7,^7;  paper,  $19,933,033;  and  carpet- 
mgs.  $6,364,700. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  various  ports  had  a  value  of  $51,620,074;  exports  from  Boston  and  Glou- 
cester, $117.535.362— a  decrease  m  a  year  in  imports  of  $39,328,510,  and  an  increase  in 
exports  of  $16,668,620.  The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  was,  imports,  $653,740i 
exports,  8.100;  making  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $169,817,276. 

Banks  and  Insurance. — On  Oct.  31,  1898,  there  were  262  national  banks  in  operation 
and  26  in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1)0,777,500;  circulation,  $30>* 
133400;  deposits,  $261,254,246;  reserve,  $82,384.0461  There  were  34  loan  and  trust 
companies,  with  capital,  $11,375,000;  deposits,  $99,429,249;  resources,  $134,294.2371 
187  mutual  savings  hanks  (  Oct.  30,  1897),  with  depositors,  1,384,329;  deposits,  $473-* 
919,094;  resources.  $503  973.935;  and  121  co-operative  banks,  working  under  State  in- 
corporation and  with  constanUy  varying  assets.  The  exdianges  at  the  U.  S.  clearing- 
houses at  Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Lowell.  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River,  n 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1898,  aggregated  $5,500,726,863,  a  net  increase  in  a  year  of 
$116,82^,094.  Of  insurance  companies  operating  under  State  charters,  there  were  6 
doing  life  business;  Sx  (46  mutual,  5  stock)  doing  fire  business;  3  doing  marine  busi- 
ness :  1 1  doing  assessment  life  and  casualty  business;  and  6  enipiged  on  miscellaneous 
lines ;  in  all  77  home  corporations. 

Transportation. — In  1808,  T2  corporations  operated  48  steam  railroads  and  their 
branches  in  the  State.  The  total  mileage  of  the  roads  was  4,755.69,  of  which  2.128.87 
were  withhi  the  State;  capital  stodc,  $145,531,200;  cost  of  con. st ruction,  $184,085,043; 
net  income,  $16,168,680.  There  were  nl«o  f  Sept  30,  1897)  93  street  railway  coi^ 
panics,  capitalized  at  $32,670,272,  which  had  paid  $32,167,859  for  constro^W  W 
$i3.2?i,3(j7  for  cqnipmcnt.  During  the  year  the  roadb  carried  a  total  of  3cftoB4iM4 
passengers.   See  Bicycle  Paths. 

Education.— Kx  the  end  of  the  school-year  1896-7,  there  were  439.36?  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  of  whom  334,945  were  in  daily  attendance.  There  were 
4,501  public  schools;  12.843  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $36,780,727: 
and  expenditures.  $12,390,618,  including  $7,032,812  for  teachers' salaries.  Afivanccrt 
institutions  compri«ed  225  public  high  schools,  with  1,260  teachers  and  31.360  puP''V 
97  private  secondary  schools,  with  649  teachers  and  5,4«;9  pupils;  9  public  and  3  Pf*" 
vate  normal  schools;  9  colleges  and  universities,  co'-cducaiional  and  for  men  only, 
with  390  professors  and  instructors,  4.831  students,  and  $1,660,218  income;  5  colleges 
for  women,  with  .100  instructors.  2.484  students,  and  $6:x>.866  income;  3  schools  oi 
technology;  8  theological.  2  law.  and  4  medical  'schools;  and  12  summer  sdiool*.  ^o"" 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  w»- 
Icge,  throogli  State  legislation,  share  in  unequal  parts  the  annual  Pediwal  apprapna- 
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tion  to  promote  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  which  was  $22,000  in  1897  and 
$23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were  616  periodicals,  of  which  84  were  daihes, 
315  weeklies,  and  170  monthlies. 

Churches. — Lxjcal  reports  in  1898  gave  the  following  denominational  figures :  Ad- 
vent, 50  churches,  3,500  members;  Baptist.  335  churches,  293  ministers,  69,851  mem- 
bers; Congregational,  598  churches,  788  ministers,  1 12,9(3 1  members;  Free  Baptist, 
16  churches,  2,822  members;  Methodist  Episcopal,  370  churches,  64.429  members; 
Protestant  Episcopal.  208  parishes,  253  clergy,  36,512  communicants;  Roman  Catholic, 
395  churches,  659  clergy,  880,000  estimated  Roman  Catholic  population ;  Swcdcnbor 
eian,  19  churches,  1,849  members;  and  Univcrsalists,  124  parishes,  with  about  10.000 
Families. 

Finances. — On  June  i,  1898,  the  total  funded  debt  was  $51,563,729;  sinking  funds 
and  other  assets.  $13.889,893— net  debt,  $37,673,836,  a  net  increase  of  nearly  $10,500^- 
000  in  a  year.  Included  in  the  funded  debt  is  a  contingent  debt,  incurred  in  belialf  of 
cities  and  towns  which  will  ultimately  be  repaid  to  the  State.  Dtducling  the  con- 
tingent f'ebt.  sinking  funds,  and  other  assets  from  the  gross  debt,  left  the  net  Stale 
debt  proper  $12,462,378  on  Jan.  i.  1898,  and  $U,^,9^  on  Jan.  1,  1899.  The  assessed 
valuations  for  1897  were,  real  estate,  $2^ii7^W,o37;  personal  property,  $1,340,093,517 
—total,  $3,457,982,154. 

I'opulalioii. — The  local  census  of  1895  gave  the  Stale  a  population  of  2,500.183,  and 
Boston,  496,920;  Worcester,  98.767;  Fall  River.  89.203;  Lowell,  84,367;  Cambridge, 
81,643:  Lynn,  (22,354;  New  Bedford,  55,251;  Somerville,  52,200;  Lawrence,  52,104; 
Springfield,  51,522 ;  and  all  other  cities  and  towns  less  than  50,000  each.  The  Federal 
estimate  for  tlu-  State  on  June  30,  1898.  was  about  2,678,000. 

Elections  and  Lfj^tsiattun. — The  elections  of  1898  showed  Massachusetts  to  be  Re- 
publican, although  there  was  some  decrease  in  the  Republican  vote.  Gov.  Wolcott 
was  re-elected  for  his  fourth  term  with  a  plurality  of  83,186  votes.  The  Republicans 
lost  two  Congressmen,  and*  therdore,  Massachusetts  ms  a  lareer  Democratic  repre- 
sentation than  it  has  had  since  18^.  The  Democrats  gained  several  seats  in  the 
Slate  Legislature. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  on  June  23,  providing  for  a  Massachusetts  War  Loan 
of  $1,500,000  the  bonds  to  run  for  30  ^ears,  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  payable 
9emi>annually.  The  sum  was  apportioned  to  pay  bonnties  authoiized  for  volunteers 

and  pensions  to  the  families  of  the  enlisted  men.  A  bill  wasalso  Signed  Iqr  the  Gov- 
ernor appropriating  $50,000  for  a  hospital  ship. 

A  new  statute  passed  in  1898  is  considered  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  measures 
passed  by  the  Legislature  for  many  years.  It  provides  that  if  a  certain  nundier  of 
real  estate  owners,  who  have  paid  taxes  for  a  year  prior  to  the  petition  fn  a  town, 
city,  or  county,  shall  present  a  petition  to  a  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  alleging 
that  "they  believe,  and  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  moneys  of  such  city,  town, 
or  county  are  being  unlawfully  or  corruptly  expended,"  and  desire  an  investigation 
of  this  expenditure,  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Uie  justice  to  make  summary  investigation 
intothe  affairs  of  such  city,  town,  or  county,*'  and  he  '*may  appoint  experts  to  exam- 
ine the  books  and  accounts  of  the  officials  under  investigation."  Another  law  pro- 
vides that  "When  a  city,  or  town,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  agents,  are  about  to  raise 
or  expend  money  for  any  purpose  or  object,  or  in  any  manner  other  than 
those  for  and  in  which  such  city  or  town  has  the  legal  and  constitutional  right  and 
power  to  raise  and  expend  money  or  incur  obligations,  ten  taxable  inhabitants  may  go 
to  the  court  ami  ol)t;n"ii  an  injunction  or  such  order  as  may  be  necessary." 
This  act,  really  an  extension  of  an  old  statute,  gives  to  taxpayers  a  larger  protection 
against  miaigovemment  and  cormpt  officials  tiian  they  have  heretofore  had  m  Massa- 
rausetts. 

Legislation  affecting  public  charity  had  been  recommended  by  a  recent  commission, 
in  1898,  accordingly,  a  State  Board  of  Insanity  was  created.  It  consists  of  five  per- 
sons, two  at  least  of  whom  must  be  experts.  It  must  appoint  an  executive  officer, 
who  is  a  physician  and  an  expert  in  insanity.  It  must  present  annual  reports  of  the 
nistitetions  under  its  supervision,  including  "information  embodying  the  experience 
fji  of  this  and  other  countries  regarding  the  best  and  most  successful  methods  of  caring 

,jr  for  such  persons  as  come  under  its  supervision;  and  it  shall  also  encourage  scientific 

investigation  by  the  medical  staffs  of  the  various  institutions  under  its  supervision; 
1^  and  shall  publish  from  time  to  time  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  scientific  and  clinical 

work  done  therein."    On  the  first  Wcdnesd.iy  in  igoo  it  is  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
what  "methods  in  its  opinion  will  most  effccUially  provide  for  the  care  and  support 
^  of  the  insane  poor,  who,  under  existing  laws,  are  cared  for  or  supported  at  the  ex- 

^  pense  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth." 

ii  ,  In  view  of  dUs  question  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  in  October  1898,  the  visible 

insane  in  the  State  numbered  7,886.   and   those   in   the   hospitals   and  asy- 
u  inms  aggregated  6,865— nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as   many   as   in  1878. 

I  since  which   date   the   population   has   only   increased    fifty   per   cent.  The 

I  actual  increase  of  the  visible  insane  during  the  year,— -notwithstanding  311 
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removals,  435  recoveries,  and  630  deaths— 1,376  in  all— was  35)7.  This  sbo«i 
that  1,775  new  cues  must  have  arisen  in  Massachusetts  during  Uie  year. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are :  Authority  to  exercise  the  powers  of  boards  of 
trustees  m  managing  institutions  when  so  directed  by  the  Governor ;  inspecting  and 
approving  all  plans  for  new  buildings  (no  expenditure  of  over  $2,000  to  Wmade  for 
alterations  or  extensions  of  buildings  without  the  Board's  approval) ;  authority  to  act 
M  commissioners  of  insanity  under  certain  conditions  either  in  the  case  of  persons 
mside  or  outside  of  institutions;  visitations  of  institutions  and  records  of  such  visits: 
prescribing  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  for  the  various  institutions;  prescribing 
the  form  of  certificate  used  in  commitments;  arrangement  for  semi-annual  cooler 
ences  between  the  Board  and  the  trustees  of  the  State  institutions. 

On  Oct.  I,  i8g8,  the  Torrens'  system  of  State  insurance  of  land  titles  went  into 
««ect.  It  had  been  first  proposed  by  Governor  Russell  in  i8qi.  but  was  no:  [lassed 
till  1898.  The  appropriation  lor  this  new  Court  of  Land  Registration  tor  1899  is 
$33,925,  to  cover  lawyer's  fees  for  examining  titles,  and  all  other  official  expenses. 
The  fees  for  registration  of  land  amount  to  $.^125,  and  in  addition  there  is  the  main 
fee  of  two-tentns  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  tlic  property.  The  properly  once 
insured  is  always  insured,  bat  on  change  of  ownership  a  small  fee  must  be  ^  for 
the  new  certificate. 

Of  the  other  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1898.  the  most  important  weie:- 

1 1  '^^^'^'^^''O"  °f  waste  and  unused  land  w  ith  the  labor  of  prisoners  from  jails 
and  houses  of  correction ;  modifying  divorce  procedure  and,  in  suits  on  the  ground 
of  adultery,  permitting  the  person  allegjed  to  be  particeps  criminis  with  the  defcndani 
to  appear  and  contest  the  suit;  provtdmg  for  entry  for  breach  of  conditions  in  deeds 
of  land  and  for  making  and  recording  a  certificate  of  such  entry  to  be  prima  fade 
evidence  of  breach  and  entry:  codifying  the  State  election  laws,  including  elaborate 
provisions  in  regard  to  political  committees,  caucuses,  and  primaries;  regulating  the 
employment  of  the  labor  of  children  and  their  education. 

In  1896  the  national  conference  of  commissioners  on  uniform  legislation  rccotn- 
mended  for  adoption  by  the  various  States  a  uniform  negotiable  instruments  law, 
Massachusetts  adopted  this  act  during  the  past  year.  Towns  and  cities  were  also 
empowered  to  lay  out  bicycle  paths.  Massachusetts  also  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
refomi  the  present  unsatisfactory  system  of  assessing  the  general  property  tax.  The 
dtate  Tax  Commissioner  has  been  authorized  to  appoint  a  dcpntv  who  may  visit  any 
city  or  town  and  inspect  the  work  of  its  assessors  and  require  of  them  such  action 
as  will  tend  to  secure  uniformity  in  a^-e-sments  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

In  April  a  law  was  passed  substituting  the  electric  chair  for  the  gallows  and.  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  than  one  electric  plant  for  the  purpose,  all  exe- 
Ctltions  are  to  take  place  in  the  State  prison.  The  old  publicity  is  also  done  away 
with,  as  nobody  is  allowed  to  be  present  except  certain  officials,  including  the  neces- 
sary physicians,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Governor's  staff,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county^  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  and  not  more  than  three  other  persons. 

An  important  measure  was  adopted  in  1898  relating  to  street  railways  This  doe* 
not  go  to  the  length  of  absolute  public  control,  but  still  proceeds  upon  tlic  principle 
that  the  public  has  paramount  rights  over  the  movements  of  transportation  in  its 
cities.  It  centralized  the  supervision  of  street  railways  to  some  extent  by  introduc- 
ing State  control  at  certain  points,  although  the  local  authorities  are  in  the  main  re- 
sponsible. It  provides  that  if  ten  property  owners  along  a  proposed  route  oppose  a 
franchise  appeal  may  be  had  to  the  State  Railway  Commissioners.  The  approval  of 
the  latter  is  also  a  necessity  for  the  ratification  of  franchises  by  the  local  authorities, 
and  thejr  have  power  to  reduce  rates  of  fare  upon  petition  of  the  localities.  The  duty 
of  keeping  the  pavements  between  the  tracks  clean  and  in  repair  is  removed  from  the 
street  railways  to  the  city  government,  the  former,  however,  being  required  to  pay  a 
tax  m  compensation.  The  principle  of  limitation  of  profits  has  also  been  applied 
since  besides  the  regular  corporation  tax  and  the  local  tax  just  mentioned,  the  street 
***  ™*  excess  over  dividends  of  eight  per  cent,  provided 

c  ^"  averaged  at  least  six  per  cent,  since  organi.^ation. 

The  State  was  quiet  all  through  1898,  with  the  exception  of  the  strike  at  New  Bed- 
ford which  began  in  January  and  ended  in  April.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $ija^- 
000.  See  Stuk£S  and  Lockouts. 

National  RepresentaHves  and  State  Omcers  — The  Representatives  from  Massachu- 
setts are:  George  P.  Lawrence  (Rep.),  from  North  Adams;  Frederick  H.  Gillctt 
(Rep.),  from  Springfield:  John  R.  Thayer  (Dem.),  from  Worcester;  George  W. 
« *'S"°^^*'/t?*'^^'.^'"°"'  Fitchburg;  William  S.  Knox  (Rep.),  from  Uwitnce;  W. 
H.  Moody  (Rep  ).  from  Haverhill;  Ernest  W.  Roberts  (Rep.),  from  Chelsea;  Sam- 
Mi  W.  McCall  (Rep.),  from  Winchester;  John  F.  Fitzgerald  (Dem.),  from  Boston: 
Henry  F  Naphen  (Dcin  ),  from  Boston;  Charles  P.  Sprague  (Rep.),  from  Brook- 
Vr^i  S^ii  II^  ^  Lovering  (Rep.),  from  Taunton;  and  William  S.  Greene  (Rep.). 
r^Zt  Senators:  Geoiire  P.  Hoar  (Rep.),  from  Worcestcrj  add  Bxm 

C.  Lodge  (Rep.),  from  Nahant  lR«ier  Wolcott.  Governor:  W.  It  Oom 
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tenant-Governor;  W.  M.  Olin.  Secretary;  E.  P.  Shaw,  Treasurer;  John  W.  Kimbatt. 

Auditor ;  Samuel  Dalton,  Adjatant-General ;  H.  i\f.  Knowlton,  Attorney-General; 
Frank  A.  Hill.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  \V.  R.  Sessions,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  F.  L.  Cutting,  Insurance  Commissioner.    All  are  Re- 

Rublicans.  Chief-Justice,  VValbridge  A.  Field;  Associates,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
farcus  P.  Knowlton,  James  M.  Morton,  John  Lathrop,  James  M.  Baricer,  and  John 
W.  Hammond ;  and  Clerk,  Henry  A.  Clapp.  The  State  Legislature  OOnsisU  m  IVi 
Republicans,  72  Democrats,  and  10  Independents. 

MASSIE,  Admiral  Thomas  Leake,  known  as  the  "Father  of  the  British  Navy," 
died  July  20,  1898.  He  was  bom  in  1802  and  entered  the  navy  at  sixteen :  liccamc 
commander,  1838;  captain,  1841 ;  admiral,  1872.  Admiral  Massie  served  at  Navarmo. 
Beyrout.  Sidnn.  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  in  the  China  and  Black  seas.  His  home  was  in 
Chester,  England. 

XATBBIEATICAL  800IETY,  AMSBICAN,  organized  in  i8g4,  consists  of  320 

members.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Xew  York  Mathematical  Society.  Presidoitt 
Simon  Newcomb:  secretary,  F.  N.  Cole.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

KATHEB,  Makgaket,  American  actress,  died  during  a  performance  of  Cymbetine 
at  Charleston,  West  \''irginia,  April  7.  iPoS.  She  was  bom  in  1861,  according  to 
some  authorities,  at  Tilbury,  Ontario,  according  to  others,  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  She 
was  married  twice.  fir?^t  to  Emil  Haberkorn,  and  second,  becoming  divorced,  to  Gus- 
tave  Pabst,  of  Milwaukee,  from  whom  also  she  was  divorced  in  1896^  Among  her 
most  successful  roles  were  "Juliet"  "Imogen,"  and  "Joan  of  Arc." 

MATTEB.   Sec  PHYSICS  (paragraphs  Potential  Matter  and  Vortex  Motiott>. 

MATTHEWS,  Claude,  cx-Govcrnor  of  Indiana,  died  in  Indianapolis,  Aiipust  28. 
1898.  He  was  born  in  Bath  county,  Kentucky,  December  14,  1845.  In  1877  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  Dcniocrat.  and  Secretary  of  State  in  iSgo;  two  years 
later  he  was  elected  Governor  by  the  anli-Clevcland  Democrats. 

UATJREL,  VicToK,  opera  singer,  born  in  Marseilles.  June  17,  1848.  Me  is  the 
son  of  an  architect  and  was  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  gaining  the  first 

Srizes  in  both  singing  and  opera  in  1867.  He  made  hii  debut  in  the  opera  as  De 
fevers  in  Les  Huguenots  in  1868.  In  1869  he  sang  in  Italy  and  subsequently  in  St 
Petersburg,  London,  and  New  York  In  iR8.^  he  became  director  of  the  Theatre 
Italicn,  Paris,  and  selected  for  his  support  Patti,  Nicolini,  Sembrich.  Fides-Devrics, 
Jean  and  Edward  de  Reszke,  and  Ccpeda.  Of  late  vcars  he  has  spent  much,  time  with 
Verdi  who  wrote  the  parts  of  lago  and  FalstaiT  for  him.  Maurel  is  acknowledged 
the  greatest  baritone  actor  since  Panre,  and  the  greatest  interpreter  of  Don  Juan 
which  he  first  played  in  1880.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Grau  Company  of  iSoB-fK 
See  Maurel  Dix  ans  de  Carrier  (Paris,  1897). 

KA.1JBj.xxuS  is  an  island  dependency  of  Great  Britain  In  the  Indian  Ocean  500 
miles  cast  of  Madagascar  with  an  area  of  705  ?q.  m.  and  a  population  in  1891  of 
37If655  (including  the  military),  but  according  to  a  later  estimate  378,041.  The  capi- 
tal is  Port  Louis  with  a  population  of  about  60,000.  In  1891  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  population  were  Hindoos.  The  prevailing  language  is  French.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  unrefined  sugar,  rum,  vanilla,  aloe  fibre  and  oil.  The  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown  and  aided  by  an  executive  council. 
There  is  also  a  council  of  government  consisting,  besides  the  governor,  of  27  mem- 
bers of  whom  10  are  elected.  The  following  islands  are  administratively  dependent 
upon  Mauritius;  the  Seychelles,  Rodrigues,  the  St.  Brandon  islands,  the  Chagos  is- 
lands and  a  number  of  small  groups  or  detached  islands. 

MAXWELL,  Sir  Wili.i.vm  Edward,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Gold  Coast,  died  at  sea  on  his  way  home  to  England  about  December  14, 
•1897.  He  was  bom  in  184(1 ;  was  educated  at  Repton.  and  in  1881  became  a  barrister 
in  the  Inner  Temple.  He  entered  the  Civil  Service  in  the  Straits  Settlements  in 
1865,  and  ten  years  later  served  in  the  Perak  expedition.  He  served  in  the  Council 
both  at  Perak  and  Penang,  and  from  1892  to  1895  was  colonhd  secretary  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  in  1S93  governor.  In  1895  he  became  g^ovemor  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  the  following  year  accompanied  the  Coomassi  expedition. 

MAY,  Phil,  artist,  born  in  Leeds,  England,  April  22,  1864.  He  is  the  son  of  an 
engineer  and  was  educated  in  St.  George's  School.  Leeds,  after  which  he  spent  three 
years  hi  Australia  and  travelled  in  America  for  the  London  Graphic.  He  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  latter  paper  and  also  of  Punch.  He  has  published  Parson  and  the 
Painter  (1891) ;  PhU  May's  Annual  (1892) ;  Phil  May's  Sketch  Book  (1896)  ;  and 
Gutter-Snipes  (i8g8). 

MEADE,  Hon.  Sir  Roeert  HtNRV.  K.  C.  B.  (1894).  C.  C.  B.  (1897).  son  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  was  born  in  1835  and  died  in  Belfast.  Ireland,  January  8. 
1898.  He  had  been  extra  groom-in-waiting  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  from  1877  to 
Uie  time  of  his  death  was  register  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St  George;  and 
from  1892  to  1897  was  permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
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See  PuBUC  Health. 
KBOHAHIOAIi  VZLTBATIOIT.  See  Waxu  PuuncATiON. 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  LEQIOK,  organized  in  Washington  in  1890,  is  compOMd 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Union  army  who  were  awarded  medals  for  bravery 
during  1861-65.  Veterans  of  the  army  have  i,cxx)  of  these  medals  and  naval  veterans 
200.  Tlurc  are  475  members.  Omimander,  Amos  J.  Cummings;  Historian,  J. 
Madison  Drake. 

MBDIOAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  New  York  May  5,  1840. 

under  the  narrif  "National  Convention;"  reorganized  May  1847,  under  its  prcstn; 
title.  Delegates  arc  appointed  from  and  by  permanently  organized  State  medical 
societies ;  county  and  district  medical  societies  that  are  recognized  as  regular  by  tbetr 
respective  State  societies;  and  froin  the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.  S.  marine  hospital  service.  The  next  annual  meeting 
vi^ill  be  held  at  Columbus.  O..  June  6.  1899.  President,  Joseph  M.  Matlhews,  M.D.; 
secretary,  W.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HEDICAI.  BDITORS'  ASSOCIATION,  AliEBICAN,  organized  in  1876.  Next 
annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June,  1899.  President,  T.  W.  Hawkins, 
M.  D.,  Denver,  Colo.;  secretary,  Dillon  Brown,  M.  D.,  40  £.  57th  sL,  New  York 

aiy. 

SCEDICAL  TEUPEBANCE  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  Next  annual  meet- 
ing at  Columbus.  O.,  in  June,  1890.  President,  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  UL; 
secretary,  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MEDICINE.  See  Ccran  Fever,  Diet  and  Food,  Diphthkria,  EnoEMic  In- 
fluenza, Heatstroke,  Public  Health,  Serum  Therapy,  Sleeping  Sickness,  Tu- 
beicuijosis.  Vaccination,  Etc. 

HEDICO-PSYCHOLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  founded  in  1844 
under  the  title  "Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for 
the  Insane,"  in  Philadelphia;  reorganized  under  the  present  name  in  1892;  eom|KMed 
of  physicians  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  who  are  interested  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane.  Next  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City,  May  10,  1809.  President, 
H.  M.  Kurd,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  secretary,  C.  B.  Burr,  Flint,  Mich. 

MEIER,  Hermann  Heinrich,  founder  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company,  died  November  18,  1898.  lie  was  born  at  Bremen,  Germany,  October  16, 
1809.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bremen  Bank;  the  steamship  company  was 
organized  in  1856.  He  served  several  times  in  the  Reichstag  and  for  many  years  was 
president  of  the  Life-Saving  Society  of  Germany,  which  voluntarily  maintains  lite* 
sa\  tnp;  -stations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea  and  tiie  German  ocean. 

MELBA,  Nellie  (Mrs.  Armstrong),  opera  singer,  born  in  Mdbottmc,  Aus- 
tralia, May  ip,  1865.  She  studied  under  Mme.  Marchesi  in  Paris  and  made  her 
debut  in  Rigolctto  at  the  Theatre  do  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  1887,  and  as  "Lucia"  m 
London  in  1888.  For  her  Beniberg  wrote  Elaine,  produced  in  London  in  1892,  She 
first  appeared  in  New  York  Dec.  4.  1893,  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoar,  She  is  a  gftat 
favorite  in  America.   Mnie.  Melba  lives  in  Paris. 

MELINE,  Felix  Jules,  French  statesman,  bom  May  20,  1838,  held  the  office  of 
premier  from  April  28,  1896,  to  June  15,  t8g8L  He  was  prominent  in  1898  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dreyfus  affair  (see  France,  paragraphs  on  History),  and  the  weight  oj 
h>s  mlluence  was  thrown  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  revision.  He  wshed 
all  discussion  to  be  dropped  on  the  Kmnnd  that  the  affair  was  a  chose  jugcc.  He  held 
that  the  honor  of  the  generals  impeached  by  Zola  was  beyond  suspicion,  and  he  ap- 
proved the  condenmation  of  the  novelist,  declaring  that  thenceforth  there  was  » 
Dreyfus  .Affair." 

^^QS-  See  Arch^logy  (paragraph  Greece). 
MBNIHOim.  See  Poauc  Health. 

MERCURY'S  ATMOSPHERE.   See  Physics  (Planetary  Atoospliefes). 

MERIDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHY.   See  .A.STRONOMICAT.  PROGRESS. 

MERRIMAN,  Henky  Seton  (Hugh  S.  Scott),  author.  His  novels  include  f row 
One  Gcficratwn  to  Another  (1892)  ;  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp  (1892);  With  Edged 
C^er  ul^i  ^      '  Tenti  and  Rodens 

MERRITT,  Wesley,  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  was  bom  in  New  York  Citjr,  Junf 
10,  1B36.  Upon  his  graduation  at  West  Point  in  i860,  he  entered  the  service  With  the 
rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant.  During  i860  and  the  early  part  of  1861  he  was  oa 
duty  with  his  regiment  in  Utah,  hut  was  then  called  east  and  subsequently  twgn^'^ 
m  the  Virginia  campaigns,  and  by  a  most  remarkable  record  for  gaUantry  and  mcri- 
LoZ;L?/« "^A"^  of  brevet  major-general.  He  wST one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appomted  by  Gienend  Grant  to  ammge  the  terms  of  ti^^tm  tfd 
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so? 

S^.*of"LTotum:i;';'e;^S  •I'l'^'™  Virginia.    G.„a,d  Mmft.  „ 

general  in  1895,  and  commandant  of  thr  n  '"■'J^'i'l'^r-gcneral  in  iffl;  mijiS 

.TO  [u  .  from  Manila,  bound  for  Paris  u  J  ^  V  "'^  ''^^  29.  On  Aui?«^-\ 
Peace  Commission.   General  Merritt  1?r  ^^"^  American  members  of^h. 

cers  m  the  United  States  a?i,;.  an7  is  JS'Vn'l^"^^  "JI?  °f  ^  nuSt  effie  cm  offi! 

MBTALUC  MnwsaAMI,  Ptow;cnoK  or. 

Alumimum.  lb.   i^^c!^'  '"^.."i!""  Quantity'^  Value. 

Platinum  oz;  F ^.668  "^^  ^^ 

Quicksilver  flaiteG'**'  ^  ^  S 

Silver,o2.F.  ^'"^^  991.002  „So      "r/c'  -' 

^IJS^    ^igfj^    ^  ^ygg 

nue  several  different  kindTof  met^^^^^^^^^^  customT^o^cor 

WW  earth  s  crust,  two  physico-chcmicil  zoLT.!^  u  »"rther  pomts  out  tliat  in 

we  changes  taking  place  in  the  rSk  ir^  "r^*"  recognized.    In  the  upper  one 

fnf  pressure  are  not  great  in  the  tewS%^^^^  weathering,  and  th.  tempcratSre 
'cal  reactions  take  nlaV   thi.  iTfw      K)ne  temperature  and  pressure  and  cHp^ 

rocks  are  broken  up  bv  movements  a "PPer  K)ne  of  fracture  in  which  the 
the  zone  itself.  '  2.  ATimwSSrfbS?**''^  ''Vl^'''      ^'^^  but  no  moiem^n? 

^one  of  flowage  in  which  !h  m^T^  zone  of  fracture  and  flowage.  \  A  lowlr 
-cry  particle^of?hr«ck  1^  i  S.n^  o^the  rLl^ li^"  place* wh4  fnvolvS 
liquid  condition,  for  the  rock  durincr  thF=  J  ^1'^^^^^  not  indicate  that  it  is  in  a 
«n>e  time  appears  like  a  soli,?  a'  P-^"****      lowing,  although  movinjr  It  thl 

the  presence'o'f  u4t;''in%re  irtj^of  trro^cl?^  is  Irough  "aVuVbJ 

solving  particles  from  po  nts  ^l^h  .re  ,,nTr  V"'^       continually  dis^ 

P°^";«  which  a  e  norunder  nrisu^^^  'rt'"^".!?^'^'  .'"^ 
jnerefore  moved,  oartide  bv  Mr«W«  --j^J^  ""ock  under  pressure  i1 

tare  occurs.      '  «n«fergoes  a  recrystaliization.  but  f^i- 

TVavcrs  believe  tkt  (l4?C?foSia',~^^^  Prof  Ramsay  and  Mr  Mort. 

wa.  al«,  found WlVite'raiSi.r?^^  14 

•    An  iniportant  event  during  the  w  1898  was  the  passage  of 

,5h?wStTl'"^  equipment  of  meteorokS'cS 
I  tfie  West  Indies  and  on  the  ma  nIanH  h»»i.J.t. 
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eral  stations^  in  order  to  disseminate  information  concemins  the  aDproacb  of 
tropical  htimcanes  or  other  storms  to  the  West  Indies  or  United  States.  The  points 

selected  are  Wilktii^tad,  Curacoa;  Santiago,  Cuba ;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad;  Santo  Domingo,  Santo  Domingo;  St.  .Thomas;  Barranquilla,  Co- 
lombia, S.  A. :  Bridgetown,  Barbados ;  St  Christopher ;  Colon,  Colombia,  S.  A. 
Kingston  is  the  central  station  and  all  the  others  report  daily  to  it  and  to  Wasbinf* 
ton.  In  Alaska  a  station  of  the  Qhnate  and  Crop  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agricnlturc  has  been  established. 

The  use  of  kites  for  exploration  of  the  air  has  in  the  last  few  years  given  valuable 
data,  and  tliese  have  been  carried  on  with  increased  success  during  1898.  Since  the 
use  of  wire  and  also  of  improved  kites,  greatly  increased  heights  have  been  obtained. 
The  maximum  was  reached  at  Blue  Hill  on  Aug.  26,  1898,  when  five  kites  with  a 
combined  lifting  surface  of  200  sq.  ft.,  lifted  29,000  ft.  of  wire  weighing  75  lbs.,  to- 
gether with  the  meteorograph,  recording  barometric  pressure,  relative  humidity,  and 
wind  velocity,  to  a  height  of  11. 144  ft.  above  Bine  Hill.  At  11,000  ft.  the  wind  was 
found  to  have  a  velocity  of  40  miles  per  hour,  while  at  the  surface  it  was  only  22 
miles.  Kites  are  found  superior  to  balloons,  and  can  be  used  up  to  an  altitude  of 
2  miles.  They  are  now  used  at  several  stations  in  the  United  States,  also  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Russia,  and  near  Paris,  and  their  use  is  cotttemplated  at  some  of  the  moun- 
tain stations  in  Europe. 

At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  German  Meteorological  Society  held  in  Frankfort 
a.  M.  Germany,  Prof,  van  Bebber  showed  that  in  an  analysis  of  the  duration  of 
sunshine  in  North  America,  he  found  that  the  amount  increases  rapidly  toward  the 
south,  as  in  Europe,  reaching  a  maximum  in  Arizona.  Like  Europe  the  mountains 
receive  the  most  morning  sunshine,  but  unlike  Europe  the  northern  portion  of  Amer- 
ica receives  its  greatest  amount  of  suushitu-  in  July,  and  the  South  in  June. 

The  Monthly  Weather  Review,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives 
for  each  month  the  complete  meteorological  record  for  the  United  States,  and  also 
includes  climatic  data  from  Jamaica,  Hawaii,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  in  some  cues 
Canada  and  Nicaragua.    See  Oceans. 

METBOBS.   See  Astronomical  PaocxESS. 

METER.    Stc  Water-Works. 

METHODIST  CHUBCH,  Free,  organ i/cd  in  i860  at  Pekin.  N.  Y.,  has  mis- 
sions in  the  West  Indies,  Japan.  India,  and  .Africa.  It  has  two  colleges  and  six  seni» 
inaries.  The  college  at  GrcLiivtlU-.  Iml..  \vit]i  which  is  connected  a  school  of  the- 
ology is  very  prosperous.  Their  official  paper,  published  in  Chicago,  is  widely  circu- 
lated. The  statistics  for  1898  give  36  conferences,  members,  with  an  incrcise 
of  2,755  during  the  quadrenntum.  FouT  superintendoits  and  one  evangdist  consti- 
tute tbe  officers  of  this  church. 

METHODIST  EFISOOPAZi  CUUKCM.  This  sect  stands  first  in  numbers  m 
the  United  States.  The  year  i8()8  was  a  prosperous  one.  The  Slissionary  SocietyS 
debt  of  $186,000  was  cancelled;  the  mission  field  extended  to  include  Porto  Rico:  the 
Church  Extension  Society  aided  406  churches;  and  the  Joint  Commission  on  Federa- 
tion from  the  M.  E.  Church  and  the  M.  £.  Church,  South,  met  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  in  January.  Here  resolutions  were  passed  for  the  preparation  of  a  common  cate- 
chism, hymn-l)ook,  and  order  of  public  worship;  the  regulation  of  the  International 
Epworth  League  conventions;  co-operation  in  foreign  missions;  the  joint  adminis- 
tration of  publishing  in  China  and  Japan;  co-operation  in  the  work  of  higher 
lion  in  1900  and  1901;  and  the  commendation  of  the  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington, for  special  contributions  during  those  years.  It  was  further  resolved  that  no 
new  work  should  be  orpai'.i/td  by  either  church  where  the  other  is  c^t.-iblishcd.  witlv 
out  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  that  special  place.  The  ministers  also  voted  in  189° 
in  favor  of  a  constitutional  change  proposed  by  the  Rock  River  Conference  "making 
the  numerical  representation  of  the  laitv  equal  to  that  of  the  ministry  in  the  G*"*/* 
Conference,"  a  clianpe  which  will  probablv  be  adopted  at  the  next  session  of  tliat 
body  in  May  1900.  The  Board  of  Bishops  convened  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  cstaD- 
Ushed  the  "Twentieth  Century  Thank-Offering,  *  and  agreed  that  $ao.ooo,ooo  should 
be  contributed  within  three  years  from  January  1,  1899,  $10,000,000  for  educational 
institutions,  and  $10,000,000  for  charitable  institutions,  and  the  p-ivmcnt  of  debts  OO 
church  property.  \  General  Executive  Commission  of  seven  bishops,  eight  mine* 
tcM-s.  and  fifteen  laymen  was  appointed.  The  report  for  1898  shows  25-371  f""*"^"^?: 
10,393  ministers,  and  2,705,601  members.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  s 
report  give  86  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  witn 
845  professors,  8,482  students;  and  an  endowment  of  $10,403,497- 
ops  of  the  M.  E.  Church  are:  Thomas  Bowman,  St  Louis,  Ma;  Ran- 
dolph S.  Foster.  Roxbury,  Mas^ ;  Stephen  M.  Merrill,  Chicago.  HI.:  ^ 
Wd  G.  Andrews.  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Henry  W.  Warren.  Umvcrsity 
J^rk :  Col. ;  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  John  F.  Hurst.  .  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  wnfiam  X.  Ninde.  Detroit.  iSlct;  John  M.  Walden.  Oncimtttt.  a, 
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Willard  F.  Mallalieu,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Charles  H.  Fowler,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  John 

H.  Vincent.  Topcka,  Kansas ;  James  W.  Fitzgerald,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Isaac  \V. 
Joyce.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  John  P.  Newman,  Omaha.  Neb. ;  Daniel  A.  Goodsell. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Charles  M.  McCabc,  lort  Wortli,  Texas;  and  Earl  Cranston, 
Portland  Ore.  Missionary  bishojps:  William  Taylor,  Viva,  Congo,  Africa,  and 
James  M.  Thotmm,  Calcutta,  India. 

XBIEODIST  BFIBOOPAL  CHIJBCl^  SOTTTH.  This  body  reports  a  suceess- 
fal  year.  The  mtssionanr  debt  of  $148,000  was  cancelled  and  much  attention  was 
paid  to  the  question  of  missionary  work  in  Cuba.   The  old  question  of  methods  to 

collect  a  claim  of  $288,000  against  the  U.  S.  government  for  occupancy,  use.  and 
damage  to  their  publishing  house  during  the  Civil  War,  was  discussed.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Duke  gave  Trinity  College,  South  Carolina,  $100,000 ;  and  the  Southwestern 
University  of  Georgetown,  Texas,  had  undertaken  a  new  building  costing  between 
$50,000  and  $75,000.    The  report  for  1898  shows  5,901  churches,  13,995  ministers, 

I,  458,345  members.  The  next  General  Conference  will  be  held  in  1902.  The  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  are:  John  C.  Keener,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
A.  W.  Wilson,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  C.  Cranbury,  Ashland,  Va. ;  R.  K.  Hargrove, 
Nashville,  Tenn,;  W.  W.  Duncan,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  E.  R.  Hendrix.  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  C.  B.  Galloway,  Jackson,  Miss. ;  J.  S.  Key,  Sherman,  Tex. ;  and  O.  P.  Fitz- 
gerald, Nashville,  Tenn. 

METHODIST  PBOTESTANT  CHUBCH.  This  organization  celebrated  on  No- 
vember 14,  1898,  the  70th  anniversai7  of  its  foundation.  During  the  year  the  Chi- 
cago German  Conference  was  organized  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  this  sect  joined  with 
the  United  Brethren  in  establishing  the  Ohio  V'allcy  College  at  Ravcnswood,  W.  Va. 
The  report  of  1898  gives  2,263  churches,  1,588  ministers,  1,196  preachers,  and  180,- 
964  members,  showing  a  falling  off  of  nearly  2,000.  There  were  2,216  Sunday 
schools,  with  18,490  officers  and  teachers,  and  126,183  scholars.  The  church  property 
was  estimated  as  ?4.S2g,4J.i.  The  U.  .S.  Commissioner  of  I'lducation  report•^  this  de- 
nomination as  having  2  colleges  in  the  United  States  with  25  instructors,  214  students, 
and  endowment  funds  of  985.00a 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ABT,  organized  in  1870,  has  now  3.500  mem- 
bers. The  annual  report  says  that  "for  the  last  twenty  years  the  Museum  has  not 
incQrred  anj  debt  for  its  administration."  It  gives  the  number  of  visitors  for  189B 
as  $11,398,  44,371  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  largely  owing  to  the  incon- 
venience of  entrance  cau.scd  by  the  construction  of  the  east  wmg.  A  new  system  of 
sewerage  has  been  provided  which  renders  the  Musciuii  health fiil,  and  work  on  the 
east  wmg  was  resumed.  The  new  building  is  half  fmished  and  will  be  completed 
during  the  coming  year.  The  number  of  permits  issued  to  copyists  in  the  department 
of  pamting  was  471,  and  229  were  issued  in  other  departments.  A  model  of  the  much 
discussed  hronze  Bacchante  by  MacMonnics  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  French 
government.  The  Museum  received  a  number  of  new  gifts  and  two  important  be- 
quests which,  however,  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  The  works  of  art  donated  since 
the  last  report  arc:  .^n  etching  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  70  bronze  medallions  by 
Pierre  Jean  David  d' Angers,  given  by  Samuel  P.  Avery;  0  Japanese  embroideries,  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Banker;  2  silver  medals  and  placque  by  Victor  D.  Ercnner;  George 
Inncss's  oil  painting  "Barberini  Villa,"  by  Lyinan  G.  Bloomingdale ;  226  instruments 
by  Mrs.  John  Crosby  Brown ;  19  cases  of  antiquities  from  Dendcrah,  by  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund  of  London;  $r,ooo  by  the  estate  of  Simon  Goldenbcrg;  Eastman 
Wmson's  painting  "Two  men,"  by  Robert  Gordon;  Bcneni  Irwin's  Portrait  of  Mr. 
Fermham,  by  Mrs.  Bcnoni  Irwin;  H.  A.  Loop's  painting  "Love's  Crown,"  by  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Loop;  an  original  drawing  of  Rcnjainin  Franklin  by  Geonjc  A.  Lucas;  ten 
bronzes  reproductions  of  Olin  L.  Warner's  works,  by  the  National  Sculpture  Society; 
17  Greek  and  Etruscan  va'-cs;  10  Grwco-Roman  terra-cotta  heads,  and  one  Roman 
hronie  vase,  by  F.  W.  Rhinclandcr;  TTcnry  Mr^sler's  painting.  "Brittany  Wedding 
Feast,**  by  Jacob  H.  SchifT.  The  .Mu-etiin  acquired  by  purcha-^e  a  number  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities;  three  Ecyptian  gold  placqucs,  some  gold,  bronze,  terra  cotta, 
and  glass  objects  found  in  the  Crimea;  3  Tanagra  statuettes;  and  a  cameo  medallion 
of  George  Washington. 

The  additions  to  the  library'  were  204  volumes  by  purchase  and  173  volumes  by 
presentation.  There  arc  5,454  volumes.  154  portfolios,  and  463  catalogues,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Offircrs  nf  the  corporation  for  1899-1900:  Henry  G.  Marquand.  President;  F.  W. 
Rhinclander  and  Daniel  Huntington,  Vice-Presidents;  Hiram  Hitchcock.  Treasurer; 
Louis  P.  di  Cesnola.  Secretary;  and  WHIiam  L.  Andrews,  Honorary  Librarian.  Of- 
ncere  of  the  Museum  are :  Louis  P.  di  Cesnola.  Director ;  George  H.  Story.  Curator 
of  Painting;  John  A.  Paine,  Curator  of  Casts;  and  P.  H.  Reynolds,  Curator  of 

^^^^90,  a  republic  of  North  America,  comprises  27  States.  2  Territories,  and  a 
wderal  district,  whose  aggregate  area  is  767,005  square  miles,  and  whose  population. 


according  to  the  census  of  1895.  is  12,578,861.  In  1879  inhabitants  numbered  9,- 
908,011.  Of  the  total  number  43  per  cent,  are  mixed  races,  38  per  cent  Indians  and 
19  per  cent,  whites,  of  tlie  Indians  and  mixed  races,  oaiy  a  few  are  civilized.  The 
largest  district  is  Chihuahua,  with  an  area  of  87,802  square  miles,  and  the  smallestex-> 
cept  the  federal  district,  is  TIaxcala,  1,595  square  miles.  The  most  populous  State  is 
Jalisco,  with  1,107,863  inhabitants,  34.8  to  the  square  mile;  the  federal  district  is  the 
most  densely  populated,  with  1,046.7  to  the  square  mile.  The  territory  of  Lower 
California  has  the  fewest  inhabitants  (42,245)  and  is  the  least  densely  populated,  the 
number  per  square  mile  being  0.7.  The  capital  is  Mexico  (pop.  in  1895,  344^377; 
Other  important  cities  are  Pueblo,  91.917;  Leon,  90,978;  Vera  Cruz,  88,993;  Guada- 
lajara, 83,870;  San  Luis  Potosi,  69,676;  Monterey,  56,855;  Durango,  42,165;  Zaca- 
tecas,  fSK02(>;  Guanajuato,  39,3771  Merida.  36,720;  Queretaro,  32.790;  Oaxaoob  39,- 
641 ;  Morelia.  32.287;  Calientes,  31.619;  San  Juan  Bautista,  27,036.  Immigrattoo  to 
Mexico  is  stnall. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  proclaimed  in  1857  and  subsequently  modified, 
the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  chosen  for  four  years  by  an 
Electoral  College  which  is  selected  by  popular  vote.  The  president  is  General  Doo 
Porfirio  Diaz,  who  in  December,  1896,  began  his  fifth  term.  The  president  is  assisted 
by  a  council  and  hy  seven  cabinet  ofiiccrs,  known  as  secretaries  of  State,  and  in  whose 
hands  are  tiic  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Interior ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  Foniento,  Colonization,  and  Industry;  Communications  and  Public  Works,Pob- 
lic  Credit  and  Finance;  War  aii<l  N!arinc.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a 
Congress  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of 
the  former  number  56,  there  being  2  for  each  State  and  for  the  federal  district,  and 
they  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  Representatives,  elected  in  the  same  manner  and 
holding  office  for  two  years,  are  chosen  in  a  propoition  of  one  for  each  40,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Congress  meets  each  year.  Eaclj  State  elects  its  legislature  and  govern- 
or under  its  own  constitution  and  statutes.  The  judiciary  is  independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and,  besides  the  lower  courts,  is  composed  of  ^  District  Courts,  9  Circuit 
Courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  The  last  named  court  consists  of  x$  judges  elected 
for  six  years. 

Fiwatire.— Recdpto  and  expenditores  in  Mexican  dollars  have  been  for  fiscal  years: 

1895.         1896.  1897- 

Receipts    5Qi99l>S<So  SO,52i.470  5i>500,(>29 

Expenditures   50,740.976  45,070,123  48>330i505 

1897. 

Revenue  (estimated)   47,220,000    (estimated)  SO-S^S-Q** 

Expenditure  (estimated)   47>554>926    (estimated)  50,4io<3i^ 

1899- 

Revenue  

Expenditure  (estimated)   5*W» 

(See  paragraph  on  the  President's  Messages.)  , 
The  States  and  municipalities  have  their  separate  budget'^.  In  1897  the  external 
gold  debt  was  i2i,764,38o  ($105,992.630) ;  the  external  silver  debt  amounted  to  223.- 
000  Mexican  dollars.  The  internal  debt  is  about  78,676,425  Mexican  dollars,  lat 
total  debt  amounts  to  about  15  dollars  per  capita.  In  1891  the  fiscal  value  of  P'"°P*'[^ 
(fiscal  value  being  one-third  less  than  actual  value)  was  reported  as  497.865. i?6  ao'' 
lars.  about  260.550,000  dollars  being  urban,  and  about  217,312,000  rural.  Mexico  h:!^ 
12  banks.  Of  these  the  most  important  are:  The  National  Bank,  paid  up  capital, 
20,000,000  dollars,  note  issue,  22.400,000  dollars;  the  Bank  of  London,  paid  up  capiij. 
5,299,050  dollars,  note  issue.  9,900,000  dollars ;  the  Mortgage  Bank,  paid  up  capital- 
5.cxx),ooo.  Other  banks  have  been  organized  to  facilitate  mining  and  agricultural 
operations.  There  are  four  mints  in  toe  country  from  which  the  annual  coinage  is 
something  more  than  25,000,000  dollars.  The  following  coinage  in  Mexican  dollars 
IS  for  the  calendar  year  1895 :  Silver,  24.832.351 ;  gold,  504.193 ;  copper,  34.525  '  "J 
coinage  for  the  following  year  was:  Silver.  21,092.397;  gold.  55.585;  copper,  30.75" 
The  Mexican  dollar  on  October  i,  1898.  was  worth  $0474  United  States  currenc) 
Bank  notes  are  the  only  paper  currency.  The  standard  of  value  in  Mexico  is  silver 
Wrwy  and  Navy.~\n  1897  the  armv  con<;istcd  of  32,143  officers  and  men,  ot  wjicn 
22.605  were  infantry,  cavalry  7,249,  artillery  2,289.  The  war  footing  is  J* 
131,500  men.  Men  l)ctwccn  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age  are  liable  to  military  ser 
vice.  Notwithstanding  its  long  coast  line,  Mexico  has  felt  no  necessity  }o\f^V, 
toislve  navy.  There  are  2  despatch  vessels  and  2  unarmed  gunbpatt,  iBof  old  h  -^^^ 
The  government  possesses  a  steel  training  ship,  the  Zangoto,  of  i,s»  «"» 
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mcnt,  whidi  was  tmnt  in  Havre  in  1891.  In  1897  four  gunboats  were  building,  and 
other  vessels,  including  a  numhor  of  first-class  torpedo  boats,  have  been  projected. 
The  complement  in  18^  was  about  80  officers  and  500  men. 

Industries. — The  chief  industries  of  Mexico  are  agriculture  and  mining,  but  the 
fonner  is  by  no  means  in  an  advanced  condition.  The  climate  and  soil  arc  adapted 
for  many  varying  kinds  of  produce.  The  government  encourages  agriculture  by 
land  grants,  one-third  of  >uoh  tracts  being  ceded  over  to  personal  ownership.  Ther^ 
are  25  agricultural  colonies  with  about  11,000  iniiabitants.  The  principal  farm  pro- 
ducts are  rice,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco;  considerable 
attention  is  also  given  to  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  vanilla,  bananas,  and  rubber.  In  cen- 
tral and  northern  Mexico  large  tracts  of  land  are  used  for  the.  raising  of  cattle,  goats, 
and  sheep.  The  total  numlu  r  of  factories  for  sugar,  textiles.  l)r.uidy,  etc.,  in  1893 
was  3,844.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  great,  there  being  deposits, 
many  of  them  very  rich,  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  anti- 
mony, sulphur,  coal,  petroleum.  In  1894  there  were  .^167  mining  enttTpriscs,  two 
thirds  of  which  were  owned  by  Mexicans.  For  the  fi.>cal  year  1897  mineral  exports 
were  reported  in  Mexican  dollars  as  follows:  Gold  ore  and  bullion.  6.208,447;  sil- 
ver bullion  and  Mexican  silver  coin,  46,716,215;  copper,  3,920,201;  lead,  2,814,074. 
Although  coal  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  nine  of  the  Afexican  States,  but  few  of 
them  are  easily  accessible  because  of  the  lack  of  railway  communication  direct  from 
the  mines.  The  San  Marcial  coal  fields  in  the  Vaqui  Valley  (Sonora>  deserve  special 
mention.  It  is  said  that  they  extend  over  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the 
combined  coal  fields  of  £M;land,  and  that  they  are  larger  108  square  miles  than  all 
the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania.  The  coal,  the  vems  of  which  extend  from 
the  summits  of  Los  Bronces  to  the  Yaqui  river,  is  excellent  in  quality,  having  from 
go  to  92  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  y/j  to  5  per  cent,  of  volatile  combustible  matter, 
and  about  5  per  cent,  of  ash.  These  fields,  it  is  said,  "may  be  destined  to  revolution- 
ize the  fuel  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast."  Early  in  1898  preoarations  were  made  for 
founding  a  Japanese  colony  in  territory  near  San  Benito  and  adjacent  to  Guatemala. 
The  area  of  the  land  is  100,000  acres  and  it  was  purchased  by  Count  Enomoto,  ex- 
Ministcr  of  Agriculture  of  Japan.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  colonists  will  be  cof- 
fee cultivation. 

Romero's  "Mexico  and  the  United  States."— In  tbs  fail  of  1898  there  appeared  a 
volume      the  late  Sefior  Don  Matias  Romero,  the  Mexican  Mmister  at  Washing- 

ton,  entitled  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  which  gave  much  new  information  on 
present  conditions  of  Mexico  and  from  which  may  be  seen  the  great  promise  which 
many  of  the  Mexican  industries  have.  The  statements  in  this  paragraph  are  taken 
from  this  publication.  In  treating  of  agricultural  pursuits,  it  was  stated  that  al- 
though coffee  is  usually  most  successfully  grown  at  elevations  of  from  1,000  to  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  still  the  Mexican  plantations  reach  almost  to  the  sea  level, 
and  the  production  of  codec  in  1896  was  60,000,000  pounds.  Sugar  cane,  which 
in  many  sections  grows  most  luxuriantly,  can  be  advantageously  cultivated  from 
the  sea  level  to  the  frost  line.  Almost  all  tropical  and  semi-tropical  products 
may  be  grown  to  advantage,  but  the  Mexican  low  lands  are  found  to  be  most  excel- 
lent for  the  production  of  India  rubber;  it  is  stated  that  a  plantation  in  Oaxaca 
promises  to  yield  a  net  income  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  over  $100,000  per 
annum.  Although  about  one-half  of  the  cotton  used  in  Mexico  is  imported,  large 
tracts  of  the  country  arc  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  .staple,  and  it  is  likely 
that  with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  interests  Mexico  will  in  the  near  future  export 
this  commodity.  At  present  the  most  important  fibre  export  is  .sisal,  or  hencqucn. 
hemp;  fortunately  this  thrives  best  on  what  seems  to  be  otherwise  barren  lands,  and 
its  yield  is  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  12,000  pounds  an  acre.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in 
Yucatan.  Among  the  other  most  promising  products  may  be  mentioned  the  mul- 
berry tree,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  central  plateau  ot  the  country;  here  siiice 
the  wages  are  low  the  raw  silk  industry  is  very  lucrative.  Two  other  products  which 
just  at  present  are  of  especial  importance  are  the  starch  plant,  or  yuca,  which  pro- 
duces large  and  very  nutritious  tubers  and  is  highly  \'ahied  by  the  common  people, 
and  the  ginger  plant,  the  cultivation  of  which  yields  large  profits.  Hitherto  wood 
has  bee  n  the  chief  fuel  of.  the  country,  but  its  scarcity  in  the  cities  has  become  very 
I"  I.  its  cost  in  the  Cjty  of  Mexico  being  now  about  $14.00  a  cord.  On  this  ac 
count  manufactures  have  obviously  been  impeded,  but  the  recent  discovery  of  im- 
mense coal  fields  leads  one  to  look  for  the  rapid  development  of  Mexican  manufac- 
tures. The  International  Railroad  Company  is  now  working  a  mine  at  Salinas  in 
.  tw ^^^^^      Coahuila.    Other  large  fields  have  been  found  in  Tlaxiaco  in  the  State 

5  of  Oaxaca,  in  Sonora.  in  Michoacan,  and  in  .several  otI.LT  districts.    The  opening 

up  of  these  mines  will  doubtless  bring  about  a  rapid  development  in  the  iron  mdustry. 
for  as  is  well  known,  the  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in  iron  deposits  of  the  best 
quality.  Since  the  time  of  the  early  Spaniard-^,  it  has  been  known  that  gold  deposits 
^ay  in  the  Sierra  Madre  ranges,  but  for  recent  years  the  gold  output  has  been  small ; 
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authorities  believe,  however,  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  from 
Sonora  to  Oaxaca,  there  are  very  rich  gold  deposits.    Unlike  the  gold  mines,  the 
Mexican  silver  mines  have  had  an  immense  amiual  output;  this  exceeds  §00.000,000 
annually  and  it  is  said  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  silver  corned  m  Mexico  from 
IS37  to  180O  wa--  $3,  u.S,iJ5,87y.    'l  liere  were  in  1895  7.000  miles  of  railway  in  Mcx- 
iM»  not  including  tramways  and  private  lines.    The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
M<»ican  Central,  which  is  1,877  miles  long,  the  Mexican  National.  1.050  niiic<.  the 
Mexican  Iniernational,  658  miles,  the  Mexican,  which  connects  Vera  Cruz  with  U»e 
City  of  Mexico  and  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  the  ime  between  Monterey  and 
the  Gulf,  of  400  miles.    It  is  believed  lhat  in  Rtneral  the  Mexican  roads  are  prosper- 
ous although  thirty-eight  of  them  have  been  subsidized  b;,-  the  governmcnl.  up  to 
1896  subsidies  amounting  to  $ioO,ooo,coo  ha\  ing  been  paid  in  cash,  bonds,  or  certifi- 
cates    The  telegraph  in  Mexico  was  introduced  comparatively  early,  the  first  inM 
being  finished  in  1852  by  a  private  company  with  the  assistance  of  the  government 
This  line  connected  Vera  Cruz  and  ilie  City  of  Mexico.    Other  lines  between  impor- 
tant places  were  constructed  in  1853.  1865,  and  18O9.    Between  this  latter  year  and 
1876  several  lines  were  constnicted  by  the  State  governments  of  Michoacan.  Oaxaca 
and  Zacateca^  and  in  1885  all  of  the  local  lines  which  had  been  under  federal  control 
were  given  over  to  the  authority  of  the  States,  the  federal  government  retainini?  con- 
trol Of  the  through  lines.    According  to  a  report  of  April  i,  1897,  the  tedcral  hncs 
aggregated  28.000  miles  and  the  State  and  private  lines  10,000.    In  1880  the  Mexican 
Cable  Companv  laid  telegraphic  cables  between  Galveston  and  Tampico,  and  Coatc- 
racoalcos  and  Vera  Cruz;  since  this  time  other  cables  and  telegraphic  lines  have  been 
constructed.    Schools  were  established  .soon  after  tlie  conquest  and  the  Liiivcr>ity  ot 
San  Ildefonso.  which  was  founded  in  1553  still  exi.sts  and  is  known  as  the  National 
Preparatory  School.    Th<'  c  t  arly  schools  developed  and  achieved  considerable  repu- 
tation.  At  present  the  advantages  for  secondary  and  higher  education  are  better  than 
those  for  primary,  but  recent  grants  have  been  made  by  the  government  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  in  almost  all  the  States  primary  education  is  free  and  nominally 
compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not  strictly  enforced.  ,  ,    ^.      ,  x,   •      u  -t. 

DraiiHiKe  of  the  City  of  Mexico.— A  drainage  system  of  the  City  of  Mexico,^ wmcn, 
though  projected  some  thirty  years  ago  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  MaxirailiM, 
only  reached  completion  on  December  25,  1897-  This  work,  the  contract  for  wiiicn 
was  signed  December  23,  1889,  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons.  London, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $20,000,000.  The  city  lies  7.35©  feet  above  the  sea  but  yet 
was  marsliy  on  account  of  the  lakes  about  it,  which  are  on  the  same  or  a  little  higner 
level.  Chief  among  these  is  Lake  Texcoco,  which,  when  it  rose  in  the  wet  season, 
filled  the  city  sewers  with  foul  water,  thus  causing  febrile  diseases.  Ihe  metnoa 
employed  to  correct  this  evil  was  to  construct  a  canal  forty  miles  long,  reaching  trom 
the  San  Lazaro  gate  of  the  city  and  running  past  the  lakes  into  a  ttinnd  about  sevwi 
miles  long  which  goes  through  the  mountains  and  connects  with  the  Panuco  nvcr. 
In  this  way  several  of  the  lakes  were  drained  dry  and  the  level  of  Lake  Texcoco  was 
lowered  several  feet:  thus  an  overflow  into  the  city  is  prevented.  Water  gate>  tor 
the  purpose  of  regulation  were  placed  near  the  San  Lazaro  gate  and  at  the  point  01 
discharge  from  Lake  Texcoco.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  still  necessary  to  re- 
move the  sewage  from  within  the  city  by  the  .San  Lazaro  pumps.  It 
soon  a  new  sewerage  system  will  be  constructed  that  will  connect  directly  with  tne 
canal,  which  is  low  enough  to  carry  off  Ihe  sewage.  •        •  Ad 

Comntercc— The  following  figures  showing  imports  and  exports  m  Mexican  001- 
lars  for  fiscal  years  arc  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book : 

Exports. 

Years.  Total  Imports.       Merchandise.      Prectons  Metals.  Totti. 

1895   34,000.1^  38.319.099  52.535.854  .SmS 

1896   42.253.938      40.178.306  64.832.596 

1897   42,204,09s  45,164,417  66.182,077  III,3W!» 

The  principal  exports  are  silver,  gold,  henequen  hemp,  coffee,  cattle,  hides,  woodj 
vanilla,  dyes,  and  tobacco;  among  the  chief  imports  are  cottons  and  wooiens,  ww 

and  machinery.  M.viran 

Shipping  and  Communications.— In  the  fiscal  year  1895  there  entered  tne 
ports  9^575  vessels  acgregattng  3.428,973  tons,  and  cleared  9-557  ^'^Z' '^'^./^LT^ 
tons;  during  the  following  year  there  entered  10004  vessels  of  3.095.4^'""^' *" 
cleared  10.234.  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3.633.476.  The  railway  lines  m  l897  were 
ported  to  have  at  total  mileage  of  7. .^80,  exclusive  of  127  miles  of  ^'".^'"^''^y  M  ,van 
railways  about  S,6oo  miles  were  built  by  foreign  and  about  890  miles  by  i>ie>' 
capital.   The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1897  was  stated  to  be  40.990  "I'^L^ 
which  the  government  own 2^.120  mile-.  The  telegriiph  0^^^*^^  **y"^r'^^||j_^fl^ 
800.  Telephone  communications  aggregated  7,459  miles.   The  number « 
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ii»       in  1897  was  1,625;  receipts  (Mexican  currency),  $1,246,880;  e^enditurcs  (Mexican 
Sft3       currency),  $1,560,212.    A  number  of  railroads  have  been  recently  completed  or  are 
'MM       in  process  01  construction ;  others  have  been  projected,  some  of  which  are  very  prom- 
r:       ising  of  success.   In  1898  was  completed  the  road  running  from  San  Antonio,  on  the 
Southern  Railroad,  to  Chtlchatla,  Oaxaca,  a  distance  of  ^^14  miles.    This  mad 
R!        cptn?  up  a  rich  cofFee  section.    By  the  fall  of         twenty  miUs  (if  the  Monte  Alto 
f--'.       road  were  hnishcd,  and  work  on  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacihc  Railroad,  which  was  be- 
«.h       gttn  March  25,  was  being  vigorously  pushed ;  it  was  expected  that  by  March  25,  ifigQ, 
■  :        125  miles  of  the  road  would  be  finished,  thus  extending  it  to  Guerrero.    The  entire 
line  will  be  .^75  miles  long.    On  July  16  the  extension  to  Iguala  of  the  Mexico.  Cuer- 
navaca  and  Pacilic  Uaihuad  \va>  opened.    In  the  same  month  the  track  for  the  Mcxi- 
~       can  International  road  iK-twecn  Monterey  and  Reata  was  begun  to  be  laid.   In  the 
summer  a  tunnel  between  Catorce  and  Potrero  was  completed  and  tracks  were  soon 
ir-        to  be  laid.    Heretofore  Catorce,  hidden  in  the  mountains  of  San  Luis  Poto^i.  could 
I-   .    he  reached  only  on  foot  or  horseback.    The  most  important  of  the  roads  projected 
in  1898,  aside  from  the  concessions  already  mentioned,  arc  as  follows:    A  road  from 
Cordova  to  Tehuan tepee  Cport) ;  an  extension  to  Rosario  of  the  road  projected  ifrom 
'.tT      Mazadan;  a  road  from  saltilio,  in  Coahuila,  to  Paredon,  Trevino,  or  some  other 
place  on  the  Monterey  and  Mexican  railroad.    A  concession  for  building  this  road 
-•  2        was  granted  by  the  goverimu-nt  to  an  .American  company.    Other  lines  were  still 
:       more  recently  projected  from  Mazatlan  to  Villa  Union,  in  Sinaloa,  and  from  Merida 
!  u       de  Tuncas,  in  Yucatan.  From  September  1897,  to  ^prU  iSgS,  there  were  built  350 
Idiom,  of  railroad,  and  234  kilom.  of  tramways.   At  the  latter  date  the  total  lengtii 
of  railway  lines  in  the  country  was  11,364  kilomett  r^ 

A  contract  was  made  between  the  governmeni  and  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons, 
»i5       London,  leasing  to  the  company  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  the  lease,  which  is  to  stand 
ei       for  fifty  years,  going  into  effect  April  i,  i&)8.   The  contract  provided  that  the 
tr      -company  construct  appropriate  harbors  at  both  ends  of  the  road,  Salina  Cruz  and 
•J.        Coatzacoalcos.  that  the  road  be  maint.iined  in  good  condition,  and  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  it  revert  to  the  government ;  on  the  other  hand  the  government 
i-J       guaranteed  to  the  company  a  net  profit  of  6  per  cent,  above  outlay  for  in^rovements, 
out  profits  above  this  must  be  turned  over  to  the  government  A  railway  concession 
r       also  made  to  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons  together  with  Sefior  Pedro  M.  Armendaria 
f        was  approved,  according  to  the  Diario  Oncial.  by  President  Diaz  on  June  4,  1898. 

.Authority  was  given  the  cumpany  to  locate,  build,  and  operate  a  railroad  in  the  Slate 
r  of  Vera  Cruz,  nmning  either  from  .Acayuacam  or  Paso  de  San  Juan,  which  are  on 
the  Jutla  railroad,  to  Tuxtla  and  San  Nicholas.  If  the  company  so  de«res,  the  road 
may  be  extended  to  Alvarado.  but  the  entire  line  must  be  finished  within  ten  years. 
The  company  is  exempted  from  import  tarif^•^  on  goods  affecting  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  road,  and  will  receive  large  areas  of  public  lauds  in  the  States 
of  Vera  Cnu,  Chiapas.  Tabasco,  and  Oaxaca.  The  Diano  Oikial  also  announced 
(  a  railway  concession  dated  May  25.  1.898,  made  by  the  government  to  John  B.  Fris- 
bie  representing  William  Stewart  &  Co.  The  road  is  to  connect  Culiacan,  the  cap- 
ital (^f  Sit  al  :a.  with  \'illa  de  Tepia  in  Durango.  The  company  al-o  has  an  option 
cn  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Culiacan  to  Altata  or  .some  ncighbormg  town. 

The  government  made  a  contract  on  November  15,  1897,  which  was  afterward 
ratified  by  the  Coimre-s,  with  tin-  Mexican  Teleprajih  f  Cable)  Company.  The 
contract  provided  that  the  international  telegraph  and  telephone  service  of  Mexico 
should  be  conducted  by  this  company  in  conjunction  with  the  W'e-iern  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  the  latter  company  was  allowed  to  connect 
Its  wires  with  the  Mexican  wires,  which  of  course  are  under  government  control,  at 
Tamaulipas,  Ciudad  Juarez.  Laredo.  Nogalcs.  and  Chihuahua.  The  Mexican  Com- 
pany agreed  to  make  the  government  an  annual  payment  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
earned  through  international  service,  such  payment  not  to  be  less  than$aOkO(X>  (gold). 
(See  paragraph  Romero's  "Mexico  and  the  United  States.") 

Religion  and  Education.— Thert  is  no  State  church  in  Mexico,  and  all  religions  are 
tolerated.  Roman  Catholicism  prevails.  The  Roman  Catholic  churches  number 
over  10.000  and  Protestant  churches  alv)ut  125.  The  law  forbids  the  acquiring  of 
landed  property  by  any  ecclesiastical  organii^ation.  EducaticMl  in  most  of  the  .States 
IS  free  and  compulsory,  but  hitherto  the  authorities  have  been  very  lax  in  enforcing 
the  law.  Appropriations  arc  often  made  bv  the  Central  government  for  the  main- 
tmnce  of  schools,  but  primary  instruction  is  largely  provided  by  the  municipalities, 
while  many  schools  are  controlled  by  charitable  organizations.  There  are  secondary 
schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges  for  higher  and  professional  education.  The  public 
insututions  (federal  and  municipal)  in  1895  numbered  7..^8o  primary  schools,  34 
«MWidary,  36  professional,  the  number  of  instructors,  superintendents,  etc.,  bemg 
JO.OOl,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  338.066.  Besides  these  the  schools,  under 
private  and  ecclesiastical  control  were  2,193  primary,  34  secondary,  and  11  profei- 
s^'onal  the  average  number  of  studenU  in  attendance  being  68,879-  .In  th« 
schools  there  are  about  31.000  stndents.  It  was  reported  that  the  total  amount  spent 
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on  public  schools.  Federal,  State,  and  Municipat,  in  1895,  was  $3,973>737  (  -M^xic;in  cur- 
rency) The  government  maintains  a  military  and  a  naval  coUeM,  Ihere  are  more 
than  a  hundred  public  libraries  besides  the  National  Library,  which  has  i59.a»  wU 
umes  In  1895  there  were  3  meteorological  observatoncs  and  34  moscums  devoted 
to  science  and  education;  there  were  456  periodicals,  10  of  which  were  in  English  and 
1  in  French  Great  numbers  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write.  (Sec 
paragraph  Romero's  "Mexico  and  the  United  States.") 

History. 

The  Prcsidenfs  Messages.— Tht  message  of  President  Diaz  ddivered  at  the  open- 

ing  session  of  the  Craigress.  April  I.  1898.  touched  upon  many  things  of  general  im- 
terest    He  reported  a  commendable  progress  in  the  educational  institutions  and  of 
the  elementary  schools  he  said:  "The  number  of  the  latter  has  increased  consider- 
ably, and  the  total  matriculations,  without  includmg  the  reports  from  the  southem 
district  of  Uwer  California,  which  have  not  been  received,  reached  the  figures  0 
«;6  638  pupils.    The  national  schools,  almost  in  their  entirety,  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  necessanr  furniture  and  paraphernalia.';  Agriculture  was  reported  tobe  in  a 
generally  favorable  condition  and  the  value  of  agricultural  products  for  1896,  not 
iiicluding  cattle,  woods,  and  fruits,  were  placed  at  221^000  pesos.    Many  conces- 
sions had  been  granted  permitting  the  private  use  of  Federal  waters  for  irrigation 
and  motive  power,  much  work  had  been  done  and  much  was  in  progress  for  the  im- 
provement of  harbors,  and  since  the  Congress  had  last  met  private  patents  had  be  n 
issued  for  419.000  hectares  of  public  tends.   During  the  preceding  six  monih> 
work  uf  the  i.ost-omcc  department  had  greatly  increased ;  the  Federal  telegraph  syst^^^ 
had  been  enlarged  and  imprtn  ed,  576  kilometers  of  new  lines  having  been  constructed 
between  Septemlier  1897,  and  the  following  April.    In  regard  to  governmental 
finance.  President  Diaz  said  that  no  important  changes  pad  taken  place  ;  ne  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  the  existing  banking  law,  and  ^ated  t|^aV"«^^^P"X 
had  thirteen  banks  of  i-m-  ni  n]u  r.ition,  and  two  great  national  i;::n.-<s  locatCtt  m  ine 
City  of  Mexico  and  having  many  branches  throughout  the  country.  j„„„i„n 
The  extension  of  the  Mexican  railroads  will  make  possible  the  8r^5^".,°^'S 
mcnt  of  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.    In  this  message,  Appl 
President  Diaz  said:    "The  status  of  the  numng  industry  of  the  Republic  i^sa"siac- 
tory.    During  the  period  covered  by  this  message  957  new  grants  have  bf^"";''*^^-^ 
covering        claims  of  one  hectare  each,  the  grants  issued  pursuant  to  the  "^^^ 
in  the  premises  amounting  to  7,476,  comprising  an  area  of  5oi543  hectares  (a  h«P"« 
equals  2.471  acres).  ui-  u  j  \io 

"The  exports  of  minerals  continue  on  the  increase,  for  by  the  data  published  ups.^ 
this  time  it  may  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  minerals  exported  during  the  mont?  ^ 
from  June  to  November  last  reached  39,000,000  pesos  in  round  numbers,  as  again 
a  little  more  than  27.000.000  in  the  same  half-year  of  1896.  In  these  exports  silver 
figures  to  the  value  of  34.000.000  pesos,  gold  to  the  value  of  over  3.000,000  pesos,  and 
lead  to  the  value  of  1.200,000  poos.  Antimony  and  zinc  metals  also  appear  among 
the  exports."  Smelting  <  xports  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  mining  industr)', 
were  in  part  a=.  follows,  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97:  The  central  smelter  of  Aguas- 
calientes  received  102,653  metric  tons  of  ore;  the  Boleo  Company  (Lower  Cantor* 
nia)  treated  171,000  tons  of  copper  ;  the  Great  Monterey  smelter  treated  185,730  tons 
of  ore,  and  the  smelter  of  San  Luis  Potosi  S7.6S3  tons;  the  Vclardeiia  Company  (Uu- 
rango)  treated  53.240  tons,  and  the  Mazapil  Company  (Zacatecas)  15.000  tons  ot  cop 
per  and  silver  ore.  ^. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  annual  message  of  Prestoent  uia* 
to  the  Nineteenth  Congress  at  its  opening  .session,  .September  16,  i8q8.  The 
of  mining  grants  issued  since  the  date  of  his  last  report  was  837.  covering  an  area 
of  7.820  hectares.  This  marks  not  only  a  great  development  in  the  mining  n 
duslry,  hut  also  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  ore,  the  total  value  ot  min- 
eral products  exported  being  al)out  $91,250,000,   which   is  $10,500,000  S"^^ 
than  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.   Silver  (silver  valuation)  amoiiniea  i 
'  '  '  ».7oo,ooo :  lead.  $1,000,000.  Progress  was  noted  in  agricu  ua. 

reported  both  in  the  results  and  in  the  method  of  cuiti^a^ 
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tion.    D-n  ini^  the  period  covered  In'  the  report,  vacant  and  national  lands 
to  380,368  acres  were  granted  and  sold  as  private  property.    Between  April 
and  the  date  of  the  message,  340  kilometres  (19S  miles)  were  added  to  the  railways^, 
this  addition  increased  the  Mexico,  Cuernavaca.  and   Pacific  railroad 
kilom.;  the  .Mexican  Central  by  60;  the  Mexican  National  by  40  ktlom..  <^"J*»|  ' 
^tscmro  and  Uruapam;  the  International  by  25  kilom.,  connecting  Reata  ana  . 
terejr.  Also  railway  connections  between  the  capitals  of  Yucatan  and  Campwnc 
established  and  a  line  inangurated  between  the  Gonzalez  river  and  San  jua"  " 
tista.   The  Pro  ident  reported  that  at  this  time  (September  1898)  there 
ico  12,403  kilom.  (7,706  miles)  of  railway,  including  235  kilom.,  T^^^Arfj^LJ^ 
tr  the  federal  government  Four  new  tdegn^h  offices  nad  been  opoiM;  n" 
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number  of  messages  sent  in  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  was  2,086,050;  during  the  six 
months  from  January  to  June,  1898,  the  increase  in  messages  over  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year  was  24  per  cent.  The  ordinary  federal  revenues  during  the  fiscal 
year  tSg?-^  amoanted  to  $52,500,000;  this  is  two  miUions  greater  tiiaa  mt  receipts 
of  the  previous  year  and  exceeds  the  expenditure  ol  that  year  as  shown  by  the  budget 
appropriations  and  the  later  additions. 

The  Free  Zone. — In  the  summer  of  1898  there  reached  the  American  State  De- 
partment a  report  on  la  Zona  Libre,  of  which,  although  it  was  established  years  ago 
by  the  Mexican  government,  btit  little  seems  generally  to  be  known  in  the  United 
States.  The  Free  Zone  is  a  strip  of  territory  a!)Out  twelve  and  one-half  miles  wide 
extending  along  the  northern  boundary  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific.  Its  establish- 
ment was  a  concession  to  the  Rio  Grande  States,  protecting  them  against  smuggling 
from  the  United  States;  for  goods  imported  into  the  Zone  are  taxed  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  regular  duty,  but  when  they  are  sent  southward  beyond  the  Zone  a  tax 
of  90  per  cent,  is  levied,  the  two  taxes  aggregating  the  fixed  Mexican  tariff.  The 
population  of  the  Zone  is  about  100,000  ami  the  principal  cities  are  Matamoras, 
Camargo,  Mier.  Guerrero,  Laredo  Nuevo,  Piedras  Negras  (Diaz),  Juarez,  and 
Nogales.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufacturing  industries  on  account  of  the  Amer- 
ican tariff  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  because  on  goods  sent  beyond  the  Zone 
line  into  Mexico  the  regular  90  per  cent,  import  duty  must  be  paid.  Niany  financiers 
would  like  to  abolish  the  Free  Zone,  but  most  of  them  do  not  deem  such  an  action 
expedient  without  giving  the  inhabitants  a  proper  compensation;  and  up(Mi  this  th^ 
cannot  settle. 

MICA.  The  1897  production  was :  Sheet  mica,  82,676  ths. ;  scrap  mica,  740  tons. 
The  latter  was  ground  for  manufacture  into  lubricants,  wall  paper  and  boiler  cover- 
ings. North  Carolina  furnished  80  per  cent,  of  the  sheet  mica,  while  smaller  pro- 
ducers  were  New  Hampshire  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota. 

MICmOAN,  an  apper  lake  State,  with  an  area  of  58,915  sq.  m.  Capital,  Lan- 
sing. 

Mineralogy.— Hmmg  the  calendar  year  1897,  the  State  not  only  retained  its 

place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  iron-ore  producers  of  the  country,  but  had  the  great- 
est output  in  its  history,  6,087.463  long  tons,  valued  at  $8,347,615.  All  of  the  output 
excepting  45,866  tons  of  magnetite  was  red  heniaiiie  ure.  What  is  known  as  the 
Lake  Superior  iron  district  occupies  parts  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  has  five  notable  ranges,  Marquette,  Menominee,  Gogebic.  Mesaba,  and  Ver- 
milion. Of  the  three  States  Michigan  predominates  in  production,  with  Minnesota 
second,  but  commercially  State  lines  arc  ignored.  The  total  shipments  from  all 
ranges  aggregated  12,215,645  tons  in  1897  and  13.650,351  in  1898.  In  copper  the  Sta'e 
ranked  second,  with  a  production  of  145,282,059  pounds.  The  famous  Calumet  and 
Heda  group  of  mines,  the  ridiest  in  the  worid,  yielded  92.475.595  pounds  in  1896-7. 
and  90,388,346  in  1897-8.  In  salt  also  the  State  held  second  place,  with  a  production 
by  54  works  of  3,993,225  barrels,  principally  the  "common  fine"  grade,  value  $1,253,- 
403.  The  clay  industry  yidded  %79lji^  pruicipally  in  brick  and  tile,  a  falling  oil 
from  ^254,329  in  1894. 

/4griftt/f«ire.— The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendr 
061,851.  $21, 

1,498.604.  $644',40O;    .- 

Iwy.  1.930.591  tons,  $13,846,626— total  value,  $59,547*850'  Live-stock  comprised, 
horses.  410,410;  mules,  2,646;  milch  cows,  459.107;  other  cattle.  341.535:  sheep. 
1,306,053;  and  swine.  735,055 — total  luad.  3,344.806. 

Manufactures. — In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1898,  the  tobacco  industry 
showed  the  manufacture  of  110,632,385  cigars,  177,550  cigarettes,  6.945,137  pounds  of 
pJ*"*;  3.938.712  pounds  of  fine  cut;  8,180,575  pounds  of  smoking:  and  52.526  pounds 
of  snuff.  Excepting  cigars  and  cigarettes,  these  manufactures  paid  a  revenue  tax 
of  $1,147,849. 

Commerce.— The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  various  ports  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1898,  aggregated  in  value  $5.348,501 ;  exports,  $25,302,851.  a  decrease 

in  a  year  in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports  and  total  trade.  The  movement  of 
gold  and  silver  was:  imports,  $3,431 ;  exports,  $3,000,  making  the  total  foreign  trade 
Of  the  year  $30,657,783.  .  ^ 

i  ransportation.— On  Jan.  i,  1898,  the  total  mileage  of  railroads  m  the  State  was 
7iBa3»  of  which  132  miles  were  constructed  during  the  previous  year.  The  registered 
tminage  that  passed  through  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  in  1897  was  17.619.9.33:  value 
of  American  craft.  $42,375,700;  and  of  Canadian,  $2,001,400:  value  of  all  freight. 
'^'8,235.927;  principal  items  of  traffic,  wheat,  55,924.302  bushels,  iron  ore,  10,633,715 
net  tons;  lumber,  8o5,6i2;ooo  a  M.  feet,  and  grain  other  than  wheat,  24.889,688 
imsnels. 

Banks— Qx\  Oct.  31,  1898,  there  were  82  national  banks  in  operation  and  86  in 
hquidation.  The  active  capital  aggr^ted  $11,995,000;  circulation,  $4,651,278;  de- 
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posits,  $50,764,383;  reserve.  $15. 720,754-  The  State  banks  June  i,  1898.  numbered 
179,  and  had  capital.  $11,940,050;  deposits,  $80,275,926;  resources,  $101,126,949.  pn 
vate  banks,  47,  ^th  capital,  $731,943;  defiosits,  $3,950,608;  resources,  $3.888,66a 
The  exchanges  at  the  U.  S.  clearing  houses  at  Detroit.  Bay  City,  Grand  Rapids, 
and  Kalamazoo  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1898.  aggregated  $416,074,350,  an  in- 
•crcase  in  a  year  of  $62,377,587. 

Education.— the  end  of  the  school-year  189^7*  there  were  70i>234  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  491,813  mtrt  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  347.* 
219  were  in  daily  attendance.  There  were  7,917  scliool  houses.  15,601  teachers,  public 
school  property  valued  at  $17,977,447;  expenditures,  $6,378,707,  including  $4,044-35^ 
for  teachers'  salaries.  The  public  high  schools  nORibered  siBs;  private  secondary 
schools.  19 ;  public  normal  schools.  3.  and  private  ones,  4;  colleges  and  universities,  eo* 
educational  ami  for  men  only,  it.  v^ith  241  professors  and  instructors.  3,802  StB> 
dents,  and  $576,995  income;  schools  of  technology,  2;  and  school-,  of  theology,  3; 
law,  2,  and  medicine,  5.  The  State  Agricultural  College  at  College  Station,  endowed 
by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in 
i8<).v  In  the  last  year  there  were  786  periodicals,  of  which  70  weie  dailies,  614 
weeklies,  and  73' monthlies.  , 
Fiitanc  s. — The  last  assessed  valuation,  made  every  five  years,  showed  for  iS^y: 
a  total  of  $946,009,941.  On  July  1.  1898,  the  bonded  debt  consisted  of  $400,00001 1098 
war  bonds,  afterward  increased  by  $100,000  and  $19,000  in  past  due  bonds  new  pre- 
sented for  payment.  The  treasury  receipts  in  1897  were  $3,603,129;  disbursement?, 
$3i73^.6t)3;  trust  fund  debt  to  educational  institutions,  $5,811,045;  tax  levy  for  1897, 
$2,379,907.  and  for  1898,  $2,012,227. 

Pn}>iilatum.~.\^  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30,  lojft  WM 
about  2.385,000.  Local  estimates  gave  Detroit,  320,000;  Grand  Rapids,  lOOiM** 
Saginaw.  60.000;  Lansing,  19,500;  omle  Creek,  iCkooo;  Manistee,  I5i7w;  Alpesi, 
i5>570:  and  Sault  Ste  Marie,  io,ooa  .  . 

Legislation,  etc.— The  first  event  of  interest  during  1898  was  an  extra  session  ot  tne 
legisbture  called  in  April,  as  war  with  Spain  appeared  imminent.  Gov. 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  as  State  aid  for  the  war,  an  increase  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  naval  reserves,  and  a  provision  for  mcrta^- 
ing  the  membership  of  the  National  Guard.  All  the  bills  passed  unanimously ;  aad 
another  act  suspended  legal  process  for  the  collection  of  debts  against  atueos  w 
Michigan  on  military  service,  and  exempted  their  property  from  execution,  levy,  SHX- 
urc,  or  attachment  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  or  during  such  service,  sucn  cxemp* 
tion  to  continue  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  such  service  should  cease,  except  m 
cases  where  the  statutes  of  limitations  mi^ht  operate  to  make  such  debts  or  obiigg- 
tions  void.  Another  act  provided  for  submitting  to  the  electorate  the  question  OT  call- 
ing a  Con.stitutional  Convention  under  the  provision  of  the  existing  Constitution  ot 
Michigan,  that  such  questions  should  be  thus  submitted  in  each  sixteenth  year  dating 
from  flie  year  1866.  Not  a  vote  was  recorded  against  either  bill.  Tlie  proposition  tor 
a  general  revision  of  the  State  constitution,  voted  on  at  the  Noyeinber  elections,  Tt- 
ceived  a  majority  of  the  vtiles  cast  on  the  question,  init  not  a  majority  of  all  thevOKS 
cast  The  constitution  provides  that  "the  general  revision  proposition  must  receive 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  qualified  and  voting."  The  elections  in  ivlicni- 
flgn  showed  that  the  temper  of  the  State  wa-;  uncompromisingly  Republican,  oov. 
Pingree's  plurality  was  no  less  than  75.007.  and  all  the  Congressmen  electeo  ^J'^''^*?! 
publicans.  The  vote  for  State  oflicers  gave  the  Republicans  a  majority  in  the  btwe 
legislature  of  108.  . . 

l^atioiial  Rrf>rcxnjtafi7Ts  nv.d  State  Omcers.—Thc  Representatives  ^"^10  Michigan 
are:  John  B.  O  rliss.  from  Detroit:  Henry  C.  Smith,  from  Adrian; 
Gardner,  from  Albion;  Edward  L.  Hamilton,  from  Niles;  William  A.  Smith,  tforo 
Grand  Rapids;  Samuel  VV.  Smith,  from  Pontiac;  Edgar  Weeks,  froin  M«»t 
Clemens;  J.  W.  Fordney.  from  Saginaw  ;  R.  P.  Bishop,  from  Ludington;  Ro"^^^" 
O.  Crump,  from  West  Bay  City:  William  S.  Mesick,  from  Mancelona :  and  Carlos  i^- 
Sheldcn.  from  Houghton.  All  are  Republican.  Senators:  Julius  C.  Burrows  (K^J^ 
from  Kalamazoo;  and  James  McMillen  (Rep),  from  Detroit.  State  Officers:  itazeu 
S.  Pingree,  Governor;  O.  W.  Robinson,  Lieut  -Governor";  J.  S.  Stearns.  Sc^retan^^; 
George  A.  Steel.  Treasurer;  Roscoe  D.  Dix,  Auditor;  Horace  M.  W^-.^HTn 
General;  Jason  F..  TLimmond.  Superintendent  of  Public  ^"^^"'ction;  and  .ui'o  ^ 
Campbell,  Insurance  Commissioner;  all  of  whom  are  Republicans.  -t"  .pli 

Qaudius  B.  Grant ;  Associates.  Robert  M.  Montgomery.  Frank  A.  Hooker  >  v 
.B.  Moore,  and  Charles  D.  Long;  and  Gerk,  Charles  C.  Hopkins.  All  are  Rcpuwi 
cans.  The  State  legislature  is  composed  of  120  Republicans  and  12  l^--- 
MICHIGAN,  University  OF,  at  Ann  Harbor.  Michigan,  was  opened  in  '5^|v^^ 
a  INirt  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  and  governed  by  a  board  °Y^catcr 
Tnitton  is  free,  but  .small  yearly  fees  arc  required,  these  fees  being  somewhat  ^.  ■^ 
for  non-residents  of  Michigan.  The  institution  is  non-sectarian  and  co-cducauwig" 
In  September  1898,  the  volumes  in  the  libraries  numbered  an  increase  lor  *«- 
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year  of  g,022.  For  the  year  1897-8  the  officers  of  instructinn  numbered  about  100; 
the  number  of  students  in  the  several  departments  was:  academic,  1,333;  'aw,  765; 
medicine,  437:  homeopathic  medical  college,  61;  pharmacy,  79;  engineering.  277; 
dentistry,  223;  total,  deducting  for  names  counted  more  tran  once,  3. 114.  Of  thi<; 
number  1,863  were  from  Micliigan;  673  were  women.  The  total  for  the  preceding 
year  was  _'.S78 :  tlic  total  number  of  women  was  647.  Wbcu  war  broke  Dtit  with 
Spain,  about  i-'S  >tuclems  ami  as  many  more  graduates  enlisted.  The  degrees  con- 
ferred during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1898,  numbered  707,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows: B.  A.,  81;  B.  S..  97;  B.  L.,  56;  Ph.  B.,  60:  C  E.,  2:  M.  A..  15;  M.  L.,  3; 
M.  S.,  12;  Ph.  M..  4:  Ph.  D.,  7:  LL.  B..  200;  LL.  M.,4;  M.  D..  72;  M.  D.  ( Homco- 
patbic),  9:  D.  D.  S.,  59;  D.  D.  Sc..  2;  F'bar.  Cli..  i;  honorary  degrees,  4.  The  presi- 
dent is  James  B.  Angell,  LI..  D.  lie  was  .Minister  to  Turkey,  but,  on  account  of  his 
university  duties  tendered  his  resignation  of  ibat  position,  to  take  effect  August  15, 
1898.  During  his  absence  Professor  Harry  B.  Hutchins  was  acting  president.  Dur- 
ing the  year  several  of  the  university  liuildings  were  considerably  enlarged  and  im- 

Srovcrl.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  ifljgfl^ 
alancrd  at  $551,471.    See  Antiiropoi-OGY. 

IttlDDJjETON,  Sir  Frederick  Dorson,  Lieutcnant-General  of  the  British  army 
(resigned),  died  in  London,  January  24,  1898.  He  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
i83S>  was  sraduaed  from  the  Royal  Military  G>ll^e  at  Sandhurst,  1842,  entered  the 
army  and  oecame  lieutenant  in  1842  and  captain  in  1852.   He  saw  much  service  in 

New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Rnrmab,  and  India,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  gallantry  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857-58).  He  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  Canada  in  i86iB;  became  Lieutenant-Colond  in  1869.  Colonel  in  1875, 
Major-General  in  18S5.  and  Lieutcnant-General  in  1887.  He  was  Commandant  of  the 
Royal  Militap'  College  at  Sandhurst  from  1874  to  1884.  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
Commander-in-CThief  of  tli<"  forces  of  Canada;  in  18.^5  lie  suppressed  tlie  Riel  rebel- 
lion, for  which  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen,  received  a  Knight  Commandership  of 
St  Michael  and  St.  George  and  a  grant  from  the  Canadian  Parliament  of  $ao,caa 
He  received  severe  criticism,  however,  for  certain  financial  transactions,  and  upon  a 
vote  of  censure  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  he  resigned  his  commission  ( 1890) .  In 
1881  he  was  created  a  C  B.  (militaiy). 

MILES,  Xki^dn-  .Xrri.F.TON.  Major-General  commanding  the  United  States  army, 
wjus  born  in  Massacluiselts,  August  8,  1839.  Uj)on  tlic  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
left  a  clerkship  in  Boston  and  accepted  a  commission  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Twen- 
ty-Second Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  saw  much  hard  ^hting,  serving  through 
most  of  the  Virginia  campaigns,  was  wounded  several  times  and  once  most  severely, 
and  by  bis  giUlantry  and  eiticient  services  wrm  rapid  promotion.  In  May  1864.  he 
was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  and  the  following  December  was  brcvettcd 
Maior^Gencral.  In  October  1865,  he  was  commissioned  Major-Gcncral  of  volunteers 
and  the  next  July  became  colonel  of  the  Fortieth  United  States  Infantry.  In  1880  he 
was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General,  and  in  1890  a  Major-General,  and  in  1895 
was  appointed  by  President  Gevrland  Commander  of  the  United  States  army,  being 
the  tir>t  ofiiccr  not  a  West  Point  man  to  be  raised  to  the  position.  He  has  an  excel- 
lent record  as  an  Indian  fighter.  In  1897  he  published  Personal  Recollections  and  in 
l8g8  Military  Europe.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  General  Miles  and  Gen- 
eral Ra!;sell  A.  Alger.  Secretary  of  War,  seemed  to  be  at  variance  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  the  army  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  suh'^cquent  to  the  Santiago 
campaign  General  Miles  openly  alleged  mismanagement  and  incompetency  in  the 
War  Department.  Public  statements  of  this  kind  were  frowned  upon  by  the  more 
conservative  army  officer?;,  but  in  extenuation  it  was  claimed  that  the  statements  had 
been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  It  was  alleged  by 
some,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  campaign  Ck m  ral  Miles  difl  not  re- 
ceive from  the  department  the  consideration  to  which  his  rank  and  ability  entitled 
mm.  General  Miles  planned  and  commanded  the  Porto  Riean  expedition,  and  critics 
have  stated  that  the  signal  success  of  the  American^  in  the  i<l-\nrl  was  due  in  great 
nieasurc  to  the  foresight  and  efficiency  of  the  general  commanding.  See  Spanish- 
AunocAN  Wax. 

MILITARY  OBDSB  OP  FOREIGN  WARS,  organized  in  New  York  in  1804. 
by  veterans  and  descendants  of  veterans  of  one  or  more  foreign  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  was  engaged:  The  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  VVar  with  Tripoli,  the 
War  of  181J.  and  the  Mexican  War.  The  Spanish-American  War  makes  the  fifth 
and  all  who  participated  in  this  war  are  eligible  to  membership  as  veteran  compan- 
IH""-  members  are  companions,  veteran  companions,  or  hereditary  companions. 
The  National  CommandeiY  was  instituted  March  11,  1896.  Ommander-General, 
Major-General  Alexander  S.  Webb:  Registrar-General,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Wajne;  and 
Histonan-General,  Capt  H.  H.  Bellas. 
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a  society  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  U.  S  army  and  navy  who  served  during 
the  Civil  \\  ar,  was  loundcd  in  Philadeiphia  in  1805.  The  membership  descends  iro.u 
father  to  son.  In  1898  there  were  jo  Commanderics,  each  representing  a  State,  and 
having  a  total  membership  of  9,071.  The  Commaiidery  in  Chief  has  536  membm, 
and  held  its  fourteenth  annual  meeting  tn  Boston  in  October  18^.  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Rear- Admiral  Bancroft  Gherardi,  U.  S.  N. ;  Recorder-in-Chief.  Brevet  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  P.  Nicholson.  The  Commanderics  are  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  California,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Ohio,  Michigan,  .Mir.nesota, 
Oregon,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Wash- 
ington, and  Vermont  Headquarters,  Philadelphia. 

MILK  SUPPLY,  Sanitary  Supervision  of.  The  most  progressive  local  boards 
of  health  are  keeping  strict  watch  of  the  milk  supplies  of  their  respective  cities.  At 
Montclair.  N.  J.,  a  suburb  of  New  York  with  some  i.^.uoo  inliabitants,  the  board  re- 
quires all  milk  dealers  to  register  and  to  furnish  ii^ts  of  tlu  ir  customers  twice  a  year. 
No  milk  may  be  delivered  to  private  consumers  except  in  glass  bottles,  the  use  of 
milk  tickets  is  prohibited,  as  liable  to  spread  disease.  Empty  bottles  must  not  be 
removed  from  houses  containing  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  until  the  patients 
recover,  and  then  the  bottles  must  be  renu)ve<l  and  sterilized  separately.  Stringent 
lulcs  arc  enforced  regarding  the  feeding  and  st.ililmg  ni'  iiuKli  cow-,  health  and 
cleanliness  of  dairy  attendants,  washing  and  sterilizing  of  all  dairy  utensils. 

mLLAIS,  Lady,  died  December  23.  1897.  She  was  the  widow  of  rte  late  Sir 
John  Everett  Millais,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  died  in  August  if*/' 
Lady  MiUais  had  been  the  wife  of  John  Ruskin,  from  whom  she  was  divorced,  with 
his  consent,  in  order  to  marry  Sir  John  Millais. 

KILLER,  General  Marcus  P.,  in  command  of  troops  in  the  Philippines,  was  boni 
in  Massachusetts  March  27,  1835 ;  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1858,  and  ser\cd 
in  the  Civil  War  in  the  cavalry  campaign,  from  Winchester  to  Richmond,  and  at 
Dinwiddle  Court  House ;  he  was  three  times  brevetted  for  meritorious  services.  He 
subsequently  was  brevetted  colond  for  gallantry  in  the  campaigns  of  1873  and 
against  the  Indians.  He  was  promoted  colonel  in  1897,  and  was  assigned  to  the  cnm- 
manfl  of  the  Third  Artillery.  Before  going  to  Manila  he  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers. 

MINERALOGY.  Nc'u>  Sf^ccics. — Descriptions  of  nine  new  species  have  appWti 
during;  1S08,  viz.  :  baddeckite.  erionite,  cliiiohedrite,  kalgoorlitc.  krennerite.  miersitft 
rhodol)tf,  r.ivpite  and  tripuhyitc. 

Literature. — E.  S.  Dana  has  published  a  "Textbook  of  Mineralogy  with  an  ex- 
tended treatise  on  Crystallography  and  Physical  Mineralogy,"  and  .1  new  edition 
of  Brush's  Manual  of  Drtcrmiy.atk'c  MincraloRy  and  BlrKCfiipc  Analysis  has  also 
appeared.  Among  German  publications  is  to  be  mentioneil  the  first  part  of  Vol.  I 
of  Hintze's  Handbuch  dcr  Mincralogie,  of  which  the  second  volume  appeared  fir^t. 
See  Mining,  the  separate  articles  on  minerals,  and  the  articles  on  countries,  and 
States  of  the  United  States. 

MINERAL  PAINTS.  Under  this  head  arc  grouped  iron  ores  which  are  ground 
and  used  for  red  and  brown  pigments,  clays  (see  Ochers),  barites  or  "heavy  spar, 
slate  or  shale,  soapstone,  asbesto*,  graphite,  and  gypsum  (a  pure  form).  These  are 
all  made  directly  from  the  pure  minerals,  but  to  them  should  be  added.  Venetian 
red  (from  iron  sulphate)  and  zinc  white  (from  zinc  oxide).  The  total  prodaetiOB 
for  iR<j7  ..m  unted  to  85,913  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,545,793. 

MINERAL  WATBB&  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  reports  381  com- 
mercial springs  for  1897  with  a  productimi  of  23,255,911  gallons,  which  is  2i53^ 
less  than  1896. 

MINING.  Prodiif /ion.— The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  minerals  in 
1897  and  in  1898  where  the  figures  for  both  years  are  available. 

»897 

Non-Metallic.  Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  value. 

Asbestos,  short  tons   770  $15,400  900  ^''^ 

Barites  short  tons   ^7.^16  109.264  .30,000  13*9* 

Bauxite,  long  tons   20.590  41,180  20,000  40.o.W 

Bromine   tbs.    ^7;,49  ^136,402  49i,68l 

Coal  atuhrac,  sh.  t   5*045,133  aS.8S7,7t7  49.1i2.i39  X 

Coal,  bit.,  short  tons....  I47,5.S7  i2o.«i05,982  158,055,931  '^'^  iv« 

Cobalt  oxide,  lbs   iq.ioo  ^2.810  9,640  '"'nnn 

Fluorspar,  short  tons....  9,025  74  4=:^)  8,000  4'>^ 

Graphite,  short  tons   1,200  11,400  l^XO 

(Amorplioiia) 
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i8^.  1898. 
Non-Metallic.  Quantity.        Valae.  Quantity.  Value. 

Graphite,  tbs.   993.'d8  $44.^1         l,40<^000  $63,503 

(Crystalline) 

Iron  ore,  long  tons   18,316,967  31.138,844  30,400^788  29,377,135 

Limestone  flux,  long  tons  4,247,688  1,868,983  5,i54,a»  2,319,320 

Monante^  lbs.    40,000  2.000  50,000  2,500 

Petroleum,  bbls   56*985>643  44.80^.962  53,800.000  49.227,000 

Phosphate,  long  tons   906.080  2,718.240  1,107.513  4,54o,3<jg 

Pyrites,  long  tons   128,4^8  379.699  l85.:i93  574.40I 

Sulphur,  long  tons   1,690  IB'^M  2,680  61,640 

Zinc  White,  short  tons..  26,262  i,68d,<»o  32,747  2,226^796 

Mechanical  Features.— The  constant  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity  in  mining 
operations  has  been  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  mechanical  progress  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  near  future,  owing  to  the  changing  over  of  mines  now  operated  by  other  i'oi of 
power.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  wonderful  tlexibility  of  an  electric  system.  Its 
only  rival  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience,  safety  or  economy  is  compressed 
air.  Mining  Ofcrations,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  are  usu- 
ally conducted  in  regions  remote  from  railways,  m  sections  where  transportation  is 
of  the  crudest  and  most  expensive  character,  regions  whicli,  however,  are  very 
often  convenient  to  water  power.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  and  the  resulting  htgh 
price  of  fuel  that  electric  ^y^iems  have  come  into  general  use.  It  is  now  cust<Hnafy 
to  locate  a  generating  station  where  water  j^wer  can  be  obtained,  and  transmit  power 
at  high  voltages  over  substantial  transmission  lines  to  the  mines,  where  transformers 
and  rotary  converters  drop  the  pressure  to  a  safe  value.  It  is  then  used  on  the  sur- 
face to  operate  mine  hoists,  pumps,  lights  and  run  railways.  It  is  also  carried  down 
into  tiie  mine,  and  ramifies  tlirougliout  the  shafts.,  tunnels  and  drifts,  perl'urming  the 
duties  of  battling,  lighting,  driving  pumps,  and  operating  ventilating  fans  and  drills. 
In  the  case  of  coal  mining,  an  electric  machine  for  cutting  the  coal  out  at  headings 
has  come  into  general  use,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  method  of  picking.  It  is  found 
that  the  percentage  of  lump  coal  is  increased  25  per  cent.,  while  the  amount  of  blast- 
ing necessary  is  greatly  reduced.  One  of  tlic-e  cutters  will,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, make  eight  cuts  per  hour,  36  inches  wide  and  4  inches  high ;  or  it  will  cut  240 
lineal  feet  in  10  hours. 

Two  forms  of  drill  are  used,  the  percussion  or  reciprocating,  in  which  the  drill 
is  carried  rapidly  back  and  forth,  and  the  rotary  or  augur  drill,  which  is  a  long  au- 
gur driven  by  an  electric  motor.  For  pumping  purposes  the  usual  method  is  to 
mount  some  form  of  reciprocating  pump  and  an  electric  motor  on  the  same  base, 
and  connect  these  with  gearing.  Blowers  and  ventilating  fans  are  operated  in  a  like 
nnaner.  For  operating  locomotives  a  trolly  wire  is  supported  against  the  roof  of 
the  tunnels,  from  which  a  current  is  taken  by  the  usual  trolley  pole.  During  the 
past  year  new  drills  have  been  installed  in  some  of  the  Colorado  mines,  which  give 
promise  of  success.  The  two  important  mining  camps  in  the  West  in  which  electric- 
ity is  most  extensively  used  as  a  means  of  power  are  Aspen  and  Cripple  Creek.  The 
Portland  Gold  Mining  Co.,  in  the  Cripple  Creek  District,  has  made  arrangements 
during  the  past  year  for  lining  the  long  shaft  with  steel  posts  instead  of  timbers. 
Tlii^  <liaft  is  about  a  thousand  ft.  deep,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  use  of  steel  posts, 
although  rather  an  innovation,  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  Steel  has  been  very  little 
used  elsewhere  in  this  country  for  underground  work,  but  in  Belgium  its  application 
for  this  purpose  is  not  uncommon. 

Mlhjxj&SOTA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  with  an  area  of  83,365 
sq.  m.   Capital,  St.  Paul. 

A/iM^ro/ogy.— The  State  has  been  a  producer  of  iron  ore  for  about  four- 
teen years  only,  yet  in  that  time  this  industry  has  had  a  marvelous  development  in  a 
region  Ijreviously  an  nnliroken  wilderness.  During  1897  the  State  held  its  rank  as 
second  in  production,  liad  an  output  nearlv  1,500.000  tons  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
previous  year,  and  reached  its  highest  record,  \vith  5,601.429  long  tons,  all  red  hema- 
tite, valued  at  $4,029,077.  Of  the  total  output,  4.220,151  tons  came  from  mines  in  the 
Mwest  devdoped  range,  the  Mesabi,  and  the  remainder  from  the  Vermilion  group. 
See  corresponding  paragraph  under  Michigan.  .   .  , 

Agriculture.— The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  prmctpal 
CTops  in  the  calendar  vear  1898:  corn.  30,5^2.000  bushels,  value,  $7,327,680;  wheat, 
78,417.912,  $42,345,672;  oats.  56,298,576,  $11,822,701;  barley,  9,160,136,  $.^.022,845; 
rye.  1. 182.522.  $449,358;  buckwheat,  196..10S.  $96,189;  potatoes.  9.3^  " 5.  $-2  ,340,029: 
and  hay.  2,754,256,  $10.190,747— toul  value,  %77,^Mi.  The  State  ranked  lirst  m 
production  of  wheat,  second  in  barley  and  fottrui  m  oats.  Uve  stock  comprised 
hor<ps,  455. T22;  mules.  8,416;  milch  cows.  646,673;  Other  catue,  570^165;  sheep, 
410,998.  and  swine  41 1,353— total  head,  2,502,727- 
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Manufactures. — Collections  of  internal  revenue  on  taxable  manufactures  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  aggregated  $1,209,187.  The  tobacco  industry 
showed  tlu-  manufacture  of  43,692,407  cigars,  284,955  cigarettes,  5.676  pounds  of  fine 
cut,  140.574  pounds  of  smoking,  ana  17,127  pounds  of  snuff.  Over  550,000  barrels  of 
fermented  liquor-  were  produced.  Clay  products  in  1817  .vac'  brick  and  tile, 
$567,394;  pottery  of  all  kinds,  $303,875;  and  quarrying  yielded  $488,366  in  granite, 
sandstone,  slate  and  limestone. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  customs  districts  of  Duluilj  and 
Minnesota  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  aggregated  in  value  $2,556,117; 
exports,  $j.(XM<'2^5.  ^  dccrca-'c  in  a  year  in  imports  and  an  increase  tn  e^^orts.  The 
total  foreign  trade  was  increased  $1,453,811. 

Banks.--On  Oct.  31,  1898,  there  were  69  national  banks  in  operation  lod  41  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $12,790,000;  circulation,  $2,I4J,4K^;  de- 
posits. $41,427,256;  reserve,  $16,269,973.  State  banks.  July  14.  1898,  numMted  146, 
and  had  capital.  $6,266,800;  deposit  s.  $Jo,35(».  150 ;  resources,  $29,643,977;  loan  ami 
trust  companies,  8,  with  capital,  $3,640,020;  deposits,  $1,185,469;  resources,  $5,723,999; 
private  banks,  39,  with  capital,  $601^72:  deposits,  $2,011,855;  resources,  $2,811,119: 
and  stock  savings  banks  (Dec.  31.  1897),  11,  with  capital,  $aoo,000;  deposits. 
$10.463,399 ;  resources.  $10,942,940.  The  exchanges  at  the  U.  S.  clearing  house  at 
Minneapolis  in  tlu-  year  ending  Sept  30,  1898^  aggregated  %4^jl>VK4SI'K  >n  increase 
in  a  year  of  $74.4o^.952. 

Transportation.— On  Jan.  I.  1898.  the  total  mileage  of  railroads  in  tile  State  was 
6,176.76,  of  which  46.19  miles  were  constructed  during  the  previous  year.  The 
grants  of  land  within  the  State  to  railroad  companies  by  Congress  and  by  the  State  to 
promote  Cf  iistruction  have  amounted  to  over  20,000.000  acres,  conservatively  valued 
at  :^io3,ooo,ooo.    i  he  companies  aided  by  land  grants  have  built  3,200  miles  of  road. 

Education. — At  the  end  of  the  school-year  1896-7  there  were  371,889  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  scluwls,  and  235,497  in  daily  attendance.  Teachers  numbered  i^X^ 
and  school  houses  6,953,  andthe  value  of  public  school  property  was  $15,350,000.  The 
expenditures  were  $5,153,190.  including  $3,406,380  for  teachers'  salaries.  There 
were  102  public  high  schools  with  460  teachers  and  10.550  pupils;  30  private  sec- 
ondary schools  with  159  teachers  and  1,594  pupils;  5  public  and  2  private  normal 
schools ;  9  colleges  and  universities,  co-educational  and  for  men  only,  with  216  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  3,998  students,  and  $396,868  income;  a  college  for  women, 
and  8  theological,  i  law.  and  3  medical  schools.  The  University  of  Minnesota  at 
Minneapolis,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  government  $22^000 
in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were  601  periodicals,  of  which  38 
were  dailies,  490  weeklies,  and  51  monthlies. 

Fttumc««.— The  assessed  valuations  at  the  close  of  the  biennial  period.  189S-97. 
were:  Real  estate.  $472,742,654;  {personal  property,  $105,612.716— total.  $584.35S370: 
total  taxes  levied.  $14,084,405;  State  tax  rate,  $2.46  per  $1,000.  The  valuations 
showed  a  reduction  in  real  property  and  an  increase  in  personal.  Treasui  v  reoei;«t^ 
for  1897-99  were  estimated  at  $4,097,000;  expenditures,  $4,590^.  Legislative  ap- 
propriations m  1897  aggregated  $i.9SS.359-  The  total  bonded  debt,  Sept.  1.  w 
was  $1,419,000.  of  which  $418,000  was  held  in  State  funds.  \ 

Population.— t\s  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June 
was  about  1,820.000.  Local  estimates  gave  Minneapdu,  193^000;  St  Paul,  iQMxn, 
and  Duluth.  60,000.  1 

History.— The  excitement  of  the  year  in  Minnesota  was  the  outbreak  of  the^Bear 
Lake  Indians.  The  trouble  originated  at  Leach  Lake  on  account  of  an  attemf[>t  :o 
arrest  Bush  Ear.  chief  of  the  band,  and  compel  him  to  appear  as  a  wilP^^* 
to  pro'^ecute  a  ci^e  of  alleged  illegal  selling  of  whiskey  to  Indians  in  his  band.  > 
refused,  and  was,  in  consequence,  arrested.  Members  of  his  band  rescued  htm.  \  A 
battle  between  the  Third  U.  S.  infaittry  and  the  Indians  occurred  at  Leadi  Lake,\» 
which  one  officer,  Major  Melville  C.  Wilkinson,  a  sergeant,  and  five  privates  wd" 
killed,  and  eleven  soldiers  were  wounded.    For  further  details  see  Pillager  Ol| 

BREAK. 

Another  event  less  excitiiig,  but  inqiortant,  was  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone 
the  new  capitol  building  m  St.  Paul.  The  building  wffl  cost  $2,000,000.  and 
being  constructed  of  granite  from  .St  Goud  and  marble  from  Georgia.  Senate! 
Cushman  R.  Davis  delivered  the  oration.  .Archbishop  Ireland  and  Bishop  Whippj 
ofTu  iatt  d  Tn  the  November  elections,  the  Democratic- Populist  Governor,  JoU 
Lind^  was  elected  by  a  plurali^  of  20,300  votes,  but  the  L^slature  remained  Rtl 
publican.  The  Governor  has  been  a  Republican  for  fifty  years  nntil  iW-  .  J 

As  to  legislation,  an  important  act  was  passed  relating  to  the  initiative  and  rctef 
endum.    Minnesota  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  South  Dakota  (q.  v.)  in  1898  in  tIJ 
matter,  but  made  a  start  in  this  direction  by  providing  that  any  amendnn m  to  f" 
Mate  charter  uroposed  by  five  per  cent  of  the  State  voters  should  be  submitt^ 
ttie  people.  It  was  also  provided  by  ooostitutiooal  amendiiieBl  M  bencefor 
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MINNESOTA,  University  L^f  w"  '^^  I^emocrats  an<i  2  IndcpcndeSii: 

and  governed  by  a  boiid  of  regent**     '""^P^  ' ^organi.ed  by  the  SiZ  i^^ 
year  1898-90  the  fr.cultres  incIudS  i&  ^u  Z  ^'^'^'T-  ^"^  ^^-educational  For 
and  clinical  assistants-  in  iSr^  ,h  .     Profc>sors  and  instructors  besido^  oS  if.?  '"^ 

U^e  issued  August  i.  ,89.^,  the  nitmbe?  According  to  Se  SS- 

women.    Total  number  of  graduated  2  fi^o   tvP^i        "'^^'^  -  059  were  men  and  8 if 

commanded  .incc         he  Somh  of  s'.  i  ^^'^?'«t<'n  «"  ^^c  Riel  rebellion  He 

^^^^^^^^^^ 


'ind  sister 


United  States!  Tl,e  An\crican  Board  ''^"^'^^  f^'^^S"  missionary  societv  in  the 
missionary  force  of  UoR    r.  t  ?r8an'2«^^J      i«io,  now  cr,,,MM  .  nV\  .  ,  1 

congrega\fons  '^5  cii'ufche   i  .'-^'^  ^6i7  n     u  glees 

h'gher  schools  with  7  lis  ouoTu    .^f*,.    »"cnibcrs.  of  whun,  4.602  xverc  idded  •  i ?J 

•shujdsof  the  Pacific  The  head  is  is  at'te^  and  oSJr' 

Boston,  and  tlu-  two  district  offi«.c  J  u  '^°"P''<--R^it>"naI  House.  Bi-acon  striV 

^^r.'''^  f^"^*^  "vt'^'Nln  "  Building:  Twemy^ 

J  'n-     tV*  'I"'  ^»  Salle  street  Ch  kgo  with  Rev  A   M  S'''*"^'  ^eJ- 

u  — ■    I"^  officers  are-    Clnrl,-.  \r    f  ^-  Hitchcock.  District  Seo- 

]^mm,  Treasurer,  and  Judson  Smith  "r^^^  "frtfoi-d.   President;    Frank  D 

A.  .St.mson  and  Edward  V^S^^H    q   "  -^^"^^"^  L.  Barton  Henry 

convmutee  of  twelve  membeVs    A  U^Im^' r"'"'"'"'.      '^^^^      also  a  Sdemial 
gatter'  at  whSmi^siL^  Missionary  ciiEe  w  l 

B-  S.mpsa„.  New  York;  X^iX»^J^&;S^^^^^^ 


MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  tbe  Gulf  States  of  the  United  States,  whh  an  area  of  46.^10 

"*!<4!n"Sfifr  — TS^foUowmg  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
inthrcakndar  year  i^jS:  corn,  39.951.074  bushels  value  $15^73, "9 J  wheat.  30.094. 
«^;o7K  oits  2Aob  jQ^  $1,010,644;  potatoes,  4»8,i74.  $301,085;  hay,  107,540  tons, 
ISS-  aid  cmSn  Ucas^n  of  i8.,7-98).  1.524.77.1  bales.  $44. 160.570-total  value. 
46^  071 7^  The  State  ranked  second  in  production  of  cotton.  Live-stock  com- 
tris?df  ^rses!  »i,477;  mules.  163,082;  milch  cows,  256.951;  other  cattle,  304.H8; 
sheen,  _MQ.7Jo;  and  swine.  1,957.399-total  head,  3.122.747., 

Alanu  L-tuns.-h^  1897-98  there  were  7  cotton  mills  in  operaUon,  which  had  a 
toui  of  71770  spindles,  an  increase  of  about  iO,ooo  since  i^)0.  and  used  20.508  bales 
iJ  their  work,  l^he  day  industry  was  represented  by  53  pianu.  which  were  pr.nci- 
oallv  cncaijed  m  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.         ,  „    ,   •  i    c  1 

C'»V/' m -The  imports  of  merchandise  at  '^^^  ^^i} ^t^^l^i^ 
year  ending  June  30.  1898,  amounted  in  value  to  $528;  exports,  $i.37l.538»  a  coosMkfw 

"^J^ds-O^l^-  T.  'isS'the  length  of  railroads  in  the  Stale  was  2.645  m^c^ 
Of  wWch  ^  were^^StTllSd  in  the  previous  year.  The  most  nnportant  ot  recent 
prorcts  ifihe  road  to  connect  Mobile  with  Jackson,  which  will  render  acce«.ble  a 
vast  tract  of  valuable  pine  timber  land  within  this  State  t  in 

Banks -On  Oct.  i8«)8,  there  were  10  national  banks  in  operation  andS^m 
liqufdation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $855.cxx;;  c.rctdat.on.  $230,306;  deg^JJ 
$2,]43  510;  reserve,  $546.9n..  The  State  banks,  June  30^18^.  numbered  86,  and  had 
capital  $3,700.595 ;  deposits,  $9,260,036;  resources,  $i4.9o5.238-  ,  . 

Educ^^^^  last  avaihble  reSims.  for  the  «:bool-year  1894-95.  showej^^^ 

of  the  total  school  popuLition  .M..700  were  white  and  309.800  '■^[^'f''^^'^ 
162810  white  and  187.785  colored:  attendance.  90,048  white  and  103.635  colored,  ana 
l^^^A:^r^}AVt  SA  3:264  C«ilored.  For  lugher  education  tlure  were  81  public 
hSf!d;otl?^^9  p;ivaTe%?^S^^^  7  Public  and  9  pr.vate  norma  .choos 

5  colleges  and  universities,  co-edocational  and  for  men  y  =  ^  techmcal  'nst^^ 
tions;  T3  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women,  and  one  law  school,  ^^ere  wasaiUW 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for  whites  at  Agricultural  College  StttKHj  Mj 
oSe  for  colored  students  at  Westside.  The  Federal  allotment  to  the  State  to  promoW 
^riculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  was  $22,000  in  1897  and  $^.000  iniSg. 
last  year  there  were  211  periodicals,  of  which  II  were  dailies,  170  weeklies  swi  I7 

"'Fnl;';.n^..-The  assessed  valuations  in  ,897  were:  real  estate.  $"3.210^3^ J  PJ^ 
sonal  property,  $44,994,791  ;  railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone  Property,  $^4.^2.5^ 
f^ral  I  8^  888  5987  t^  rate,  $6.50  per  $1,000.  The  bonded  debt  aggregated  ^33.«<» 
wlm  h  includec?  $1,612,512  in^hoo!  funds.  the  only  debt  on  which  interest  has  to  be 
paid.   A  tt  n.i)orary  loan  of  $85,000  was  negotiated  in  1897  for  two  years. 

Population.— As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  MejJ: 
was  iibout  1.48SW.  Local  estimates  gave  Vicksburg  ao^aoo;  Meridian,  16,000,  jaca 

^^Etcc^t'h^s  and  LegishtioH.^Tht  history  of  the  elections  »« 

shows  the  State  to  be  entirely  Dcmocmiic    There  was  a  ^Vtct^^esnoa^Wt^ 
lature.  lasting  twenty-eight  days,  in  January  and  February.  1898.  A 
was  passed  providing  tfiat  every  employee  of  any  ^^.^''P^''^^'^"  t  or  nSon  ofSe 
rights  and  remedies  for  an  in  ury  suffered  bv  him  from      act  or  omissw^^^  01 1 
corporation  or  its  employers  as  are  allowed  by  other  persons       f'P>o>5"  ^J^^n 
the  iniurv  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  superior  agent  or  officer,  ^JJ\^  yV,Y^ 
having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  the  party  '"J"""*^^' .^,"t„ 'SJS 
tiSe  inlury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant  .^"B'-ig^^  "  "J^SthCT 
STrtmJnt  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a  t^^^^^^^^^jt  " 
train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  to  do  a  different  piece  of  w>rk.  Knowledge^) 
ployee  injured  of  the  defective  or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  "tikh^^ 
ways,  or  appliance,  or  of  the  improper  loading  of  cars,  shall  charge  of 

action  for  injury  caused  thereby,  except  as  to  conductors  or  f  "S  f '^J.^  "^c  was  al*o 
dangerous  or  unsafe  cars  or  engines  voluntarily  operated  by  tnuii.    '    .     -  ^^ 
legislation  against  trusts  and  combmations.     Every  corporation  c"ter"^K 
sharing  the  profits  or  loss  of  any  trust  or  "combine'  shall  forfeit  its  a 
franchise,  and  forfeit  its  right  to  do  business  in  the  State,  "."J*    5°  ,1  violators  of 
•    tion.   The  Attorney-General  must  enforce  this  by  process  01  law,  ana 

this  law  are  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  ,  MisMssippi 

National  RepresenfaHves  and  State  OMeers.-Thc  ReP^^^^ntativcs  from      ^  Jg, 
arc:  John  M.  Allen,  from  Tupelo:  Thomas  Spight,  from  R'P'«y T^^^^ 
ings.  from  Vicksburg:  A.  F.  Fox,  from  West  Point :  J.  S-  Williams,  ko 
Frank  A.  McT.ain,  from  Gloster.  and  Patrick  Henry,  from  Brandon.  au^*_  ^^^^^ 


crats.  Senators: 
crat  Officials:  A. 


n.  from  Gloster.  and  Patrick  Henry,  trom  f  ranuu...   "--^  pemo- 
Hernando  S.  Money  (Dcm.),  from  CarroUon,  andW^  j  l. 
J.  McLaurin,  Governor;  J.  H.  Jones.  Ucntenant-Goww^' 


.k- 
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Power,  Secretary;  A.  G.  May.  Treasnr«>r-  w  r»  u  u 

tion;  H.  L.  Whitfield,  Attorney-General  anHU^ii-  .^^  Superintendent  of  Fduci 
we  Democrats.  Chief  Justice  fH  \Soi   AS  'r,'  Adj"tant-Ge„eral  All 

Whitfield  Ck  rk.  Edird  VV.  Brov^^^Al  a^eDcS^  Ve"^^l  A"^-^  « 
ent..ly  Dcn,ocraUc.  wuh  the  exception  of  two  J'the^SSii^^if  {gj,;! 

Cajfaf  Ko^n  S^y^         ^  ^  Missis«,^i  valle..  has  an  a«a  of  69.4:5  s,. 

v^lircoShng  tt£ui^^^  1897.  and 

Vnopsis  of  present  conditions,  whiSJ  in  co  necfion  ^^'^^^«"/'-  ''as  given  a 

war,  1S97  shows  important  changes  n  "he  n?neraro«.^n  i'T'^  ^='<^"dar 
the  central  soutiiern  part  rocks  exist  tha  a  e  iot  foumi  Jn''^*"^  I" 
cm,ntry.    They  are  tlic  niagnesian  limes  oneY and  «S«n  <?»her  part  of  this 

and  z.nc  in  the  southwest  part  is  P^Sy  in^^h^ZrrX  '"P.P'>'  «^ 

discoveries  of  these  metals  in  Cole  conn?  near  Ti  ff^r  ^n  ^-,^'''"^  ^""''^ 
not  far  from  SedaJia,  that  promise  we™ and  ?s  (h  r.  ?  1"**  county, 
m  Pettis  cpunhr  is  nuch  the  same  as  n  Ja.per  counu  m/V'  ^^^^^ 
equally  valuable  lead  and  zinc  deposits  i^n  "Km^  -n,'  GallaRher  expects  to  find 
east  part  will  not  last  so  lone  as^e  Ld  inA  ^  supply  of  iron  in  the  south- 
During  1897  iron  mining  yic  ded  Sily  fioilons    Th!"  A  ^^'^  i"cxl)an.t.ble. 

ajid  cobalt  was  limited  to  the  by  nrodncT^hM^nlH  ?  ^m'^'-'can  production  of  nickel 
this  State,  and  amoSlSd  to  ^3  707        '^v^  «t  Mine  U  Mott? 

/ear.  The  yield  of  copper  has  so  decl  nod  thi*  ir;!^' increase  in  a 
included  among  the  copper-producing  "V"  individually 

230.000  lbs.  In  lead    the  renorf  nL^l  !L*'-4*  "  had  ai.  output  oi 

Wisconsin.  Illinois  lowrand  vL.'iia  witn^^^^^^^  7^'''.  1^^"^^° 
without  showing  the  proportionV  o^f  the  States  l."  n'^  .  'I'^l  56.542  short  tons 
duced  l%l«s  Short  tons  in  1S7  „u!  10  ^,  tnn         'P""'^  ■  ^'nc  Missouri  pro- 

334.084  short  tons  in  a  year.    This  was  who  1  v  A»r lill-'i ^"  '"^^rease  of 

fields  are  too  strongly  surrounded  W  hose  of^^^^^^^^  ^'^al 
of  the  State.    The  clay  industrv  Xr^^^A  f  *°  P^"^'""  K^neral  ..iK  .  out 

having  a  value  of  $2  3^  "^^ 'p'^ncin  m^^^  the  output  of  260  planu 

stronger,  with  a  produS,  vaS Ts  17^  6^^  rhl"rtv  "''r  ''^^  lurrying  grew 

Agnculturc.—The  followina  T^v.    »i  ^^'^      '  ^h'efly  m  limestone  and  granite 
in  the  calendar  year  is.Tt'T^^^  ^^'^  ^''"^'^^^^  <^^"P^ 

183,362;  milch  cmvs.  673?,9s  oU^Jr  ^  ^Z"^?'^"^^!^^  ^62,234; 

'ac;;r^5S;^<^^;,^^;;^  j^-;;.  --ioned.  tlKre  wereta^able  mann- 

°>«t  IWM0,7S  in  internal  revpn,  ."    Tk  'h*^  y«e^ded  the  Federal  govern- 

<WtlHit'^^6.2o]   ig??    fii^i J  H JJIit "/  '«»^  ^  combined 

pounds  of  fine  cut  4  ^67  >,X  t^frifStS^.Z^^^^'^^  §8,350.734  pounds  of  plug.  73.916 

distilleries  registVred         w^r.      ^  ^.^^^  ^"'"'"'^      ^""^  if 

spirits  was  i.iSsSs  Mllons^^^^      operated  during  the  year.    The  production  of 

*427,7i9  barrJu '  Thf  omnm^«*  ^P'"'*'  fennintcd  Sorl 

^^^tofZ  previous  year  *  ^*«»««'«»"»«  ^*  M4.73I  pounds.  n^rlyTree 

chanZe'It^'thT  dd7,Sy 'iL^^      K^ns^  r",^  ^^""r      ,  ''"P^^^  of  mer- 

'Sir 

i'nuidation.  The  acthc  ci^S't.fn^^  were  62  national  banks  in  operation  and  64  in 
P^^its.  $73,870,895  r  ^servJ'^S^S^f^^T  'Th^'^i^^^  circulation.  $5,821,593  J  di" 

4?i|.  and  had  S'pi  al.   sTo^i^.^^f  47i.   The  gate  banks.  July  14,  1898.  nttmbered 
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w  ge  year  Wing  S«ii.  ir*SSf^S^  ^'^'^  Sl  Jo'seph; 

<rfj^i3.4q«,7ia        ^  ^         •ggregated  $2,100^1,681,  an  incraase  tn  a  y^r 

schooragroTwhom  li'^T-I       school-year  1896-97,  there  were  973,147  persons  of 

i»  <laily^att^diicr  &  SLZ^"S"'^  V^'  schools,  and  490  431  we?o 

ine  percentage  of  enrollment  by  races  was:    White.  73.08; 


MlMourl  e2J. 
Mouudte  ^  ^ 

colored.  68.37.  There  were  14,413  school  houses.  14,938  teachers,  public  school  prop- 
erty valued  at  $i6,7i8»4io,  and  expenditures,  $6,713,892.  including  $4,305,904  for 
teachers*  salaries.  For  higher  education  there  were  189  public  high  schools ;  8«  pri- 
vate secondarv  schools;  5  public  and  6  private  normal  schools;  25  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, co-educational  and  for  nun  only,  with  419  professors  and  instructors,  5,445 
students,  and  $610,753  income;  13  coIIcrcs  and  .seminaries  for  women  with  170  in- 
structors, 1,304  Students,  and  $178,620  income ;  and  6  theological.  2  law.  and  15  med- 
ical schoolsVrhe  federal  appropriation  to  the  State  to  promote  agriculture  and  die 
mechanic  arts  was  $22,000  in  1897.  and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were 
1,034  periodicals,  of  which  85  were  dailies,  765  weeklies  and  131  monthlies. 

Finances. — ^Thc  assessed  valuations  for  i8f)7.  about  one-fourth  actual  value,  aggre- 
gated $i.053»792,873,  the  highest  6gure  ever  reached;  tax  rate,  $2.50  per  $1,000.  The 
total  bonded  debt  April  i,  1898,  was  $4,200,000;  school  and  seminary  certificates, 
$4,369,839— total.  $8,5^x^,830.  The  certificates  arc  not  considered  a  part  of  the  State 
debt  proper,  as  they  represent  a  permanent  investment  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools, 
which  Iiavc  the  interest  on  them.  The  State  is  now  collecting  nearly  $1,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  extinction  of  its  debt  proper  and  the  payment  of  interest  thereon.  AU 
actual  debt  bonds  are  subject  to  call  at  any  time,  and  the  State  constitution  pftnrides 
that  at  Iea<t  $250,000  must  be  called  in  and  retired  annually. 

Fofulation.— As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30.  l8q8,  was 
about  3,310.000.  Local  estimates  gave  St.  Louis.  638,500;  Kansas  City.  200,000:  St. 
Joseph,  70,000;  Poplar  Bluff,  12,000;  Jefferson  City  and  Moberly.  each  10,000;  Ne- 
vada. 9.000 ;  St.  Charies,  8.500 ;  Warrensburg,  7,160,  and  Chillicothe,  6.60a 

Polilical  Affairs.— In  the  elections  of  1898  the  Democrats  gained  an  easy  victory- 
The  Governor  was  elected  by  25,000  majority,  and  the  Democrats  control  the  legsla- 
ture.  The  Populist  State  party  split  on  the  question  of  fusion  at  the  Populist  State 
convention  held  in  St.  Louis  00  July  7,  and  two  conventions  were  held.  The  regular 
committee  on  resolutions  reaffinned  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Omaha  and  bt 
Louis  conventions,  declaril^  monev  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Spain  should  DC 
obtained  by  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  not  by  an 
enormous  increase  in  taxation  and  enlargement  of  the  public  debt.  It  also  declared 
that  the  present  system  of  using  bank  credit  as  a  circulating  medium  was  extravagant 
and  dangerous.  . 

X^itinnal  Rcf^rcscntatiX  i-s  and  State  O/^rrrj.— Missouri's  Representatives  are :  James 
T.  l.lovd  (Deni.).  from  Shelbvville ;  W.  W.  Ruckcr  (Dem.  ).  from  Kcytesville ;  John 
T.  I)augherty  UJcm.).  from  Liberty;  Charles  F.  Cochran  (Dem.),  from  St.  Joseph; 
William  S.  Cowherd  (Dem.),  from  Kansas  City;  David  A.  De  .Armond  (Dem), 
from  Butler:  James  Cbonev  (Dem.).  frcim  Marshall:  Richard  P.  Bland  (Ucmj, 
from  Lebanon:  Bcaiichamp  Clark  (Dem.V  from  Bowling  Green;  Richard  BarthoWl 
(Rep.),  from  St.  Louis;  Charles  F.  Joy  (Rep.),  from  St.  Louis:  Charles  E.  Pearce 
(Rep.),  from  St.  Louis;  Edward  Robb  (Dem.).  from  Pcrryville;  \Mlliam  D.  \  andi- 
ver  (Dem.),  from  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Maccaenus  E.  Benton  (Dem  ).  from  Neosiio. 
Senators:  George  G.  Vest  (Dem.),  from  Kansas  City,  and  another  Dcniocrat  Lon  v. 
Stephens.  Governor ;  August  H.  Bolte.  Lieutenant-Governor ;  Alexander  ■^•j^"^ 
Secretarv;  Frank  J.  Pitts.  Treasurer;  James  M.  Scrbert.  Auditor:  M.  F.  B«I.  Ad- 
jutant-General; E.  C.  Crow.  Attorney-General ;  W.  T.  Carrington.  Superintendent  01 
Education;  E.  T.  Orear,  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  and  John  R.  R'PP«^>'- 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  All  are  Democrats.  Chief  Justice.  James  B.  Oantt :  .As- 
sociates, Thomas  A.  Sherwood  rDem  ).  Garton  D  Burgess  d^'-'m  ),  ThW.  W*w 
(Dem.).  L.  B.  Valiiant  (Dem.).  \V.  C.  Marshall  (Dem.),  and  Walter  11  RolWJ*? 
(Rep  )  :  Clerk,  J.  R.  Green  (Dem  )  1  he  State  legislature  is  composed  of  ICS 
OCrats,  67  Republican'^,  and  2  Populists. 

MITCHELL,  S.  Weir,  physician  and  author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  ^^,^h^SS^ 
After  graduation  at  the  Univer^^ity  of  Pennsylvania  he  took  his  degree  at  the  J**^" 
son  Medical  College  in  1850.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  surgeon,  has  written 
books  on  his  specialty — nervous  troubles — and  has  given  much  attention  to  tlic  r-.my 
of  poisons,  particularly  that  of  snakes.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  written  wven  voliimc^^oi 
pocm<:,  which  were  collected  and  published  in  1896;  has  also  written  novels,  the 

fill  of  which  were  Hugh  H'ynne  (1897)  and  Adventures  of  Pranfou  (i«90J- 
MOHAMMEDANISM.    Sec  Religion's. 

MONAZITE.  Monazitc.  the  phosphate  of  cerium  and  lanthanum,  and  cojtMiJJ 
small  quantities  of  didymium  and  thorium  is  used  for  the  manufacture  ot 
descent  mantles  for  gaslights.  In  the  United  States  the  clu|f  supply  has  Deen  oir 
tained  from  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  found  in  placer  deiWsits  and  mined  d)  " . 
drauHc  methods.   Deposits  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  ^^'^^.^}"'^ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  hut  none  of  them  have  become  of  commercia  ""P^"*"  .j 
The  American  industry  has  a  new  and  dangerous  tival  in  that  of  Brazil,  where  _ 
deposits  of  monazite  sand  are  said  to  occur,  averaging  90  per  cent,  w  purity, 
production  in  North  Carolina  up  to  October  was  6$  tons. 
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very  important.   The  chief 


wsmnpUon  of  specie 


etary  system  with  gold  as  the\tenda?d  •"the^Tr'rv?!^^''".''^  °'  Japanese  mon- 
£tWfu»»/.l^«?^,^d  the  pcrsirtenc;  onht"r.«..r.«^/       -  ' 

•nat 

were  the  currency  troubles 


bimetallism  by  international   agreement       Othi  •  '^ffo"  to  estal.Ii.h 

affairs  in  ^m  were  the  currencrtroubles  in^n  Ji  .  JTh "■^"'''"^^  °^  y 
cure  an  unproved  currency  system  in  the  Un  ted  Snr      V°"''"""^^  to  stJ 

matters  see  the  artides  BANK—BAXKivr        t;  ^  account  of  these 

(paragraph  Currency).  Russia.  ]^vk^  ^nd  Z^^^^  R^^m.  I kum 

«4oountry  moreover,  some  details  in  regard  to Vt^iSS.^''^^*  title  of 

feUowmg  table,  taken  from  the  report  af  tyL  r«  °«»«tary  affairs  are  given  The 
fi«d  year  ending  June  30.  18^,  p^res^ntl  iim?f?5r"r  ^-^"^"^.v  for  thS 

monetary  systems  of  the  principal  counVrL/?"*  '^"^        '"terest  in  regard  to  the 


principal  countries: 

Monetary  Systems  and  Approxintate  Stocks  of  Money 
Capita  %n  the  Prtncipal  CountriJJ^L/l 


^^C^^^y:,^^,^^l^i^'e  and  Per 


Uoitcd 

Slatest... 
Unitf-d 

Kmgrlotn. 

Frnnri"  

Ofrmaiiy . . . 

Belpium  

Italy.... 
Switzerland 
Greece.... 

ftniin  

Portugal . 
nonmanla 
Serrla. 
Aoi^trla 

Nether- 

laads. . 
Norwa>  . 
Sweden . . 
Denmark .. 

Rumia  

Turkey  

Australasia 
Egypt 
Mexico 
Central 

American 
„  States 
Sonth 

American 
States. 

i«r::::- 
s«>ina.:  ::: 

Wralts  Set- 
_tlement«. 
yanada 
Cuba.... 
Haln.... 

81am.. 
Hawaii; 
CapBOol 


South  Afri: 
can  Re- 

XotoL 


aU  other  oomrtrlM  Jan.  1.  UBB, 
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Money  ^26 
MontMi*  ^ 


The  acerceatc  population  of  these  37  countries  was  1.311,400,000.  and  it  wiU  be 
sewi  from  the  above  table  that  the  total  amount  of  gold  held  by  them  was  U619.000.- 
MO-  of  silver   $1,077,500,000,  and  of  uncovered  paper.  $2,322,800,000.    .hi.  wlun 
?S?npared  '  ith       U,e  V^ums  for  1897  shows  an  increase  in  gold  oi  ?25y,4C«.ooo. 
The  stuck  of  gold  has  increased  as  compared  with  1897  »«  the  United  btatei<.  Russia. 
AttStria-Hung'ary,  France.  Germany  and.  the  South  Ann-r,can  Repubhcs  the  mj 
crease  in  the  two  first  mentioned  countries  being  e^peeially  large.    In  the  Lnitrfl 
Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  gold  has  decreased,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Japan.  Ro-.muuiia  and  Belgium.  As  to  silver,  a  comparison  W'^h/SQ/  aPP^""^^^^ 
shows  a  fall.ng  off,  but  this  is  chiefly  due  to  a  change  in  the  estimate  of  ^^^^^ 
of  silver  in  India.    The  stock  of  uncovered  paper  has  also  been  reduced,  apparently 
by  about  $243,000,000.    This  reduction  is  especially  marked  lu  the  case  ot  Kiissia 
which  country  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  returning  to  a  specie  hasis^    The  Uir.ct,)r 
of  the  Mint  r  ports  that  while  Russia  had  $467,200,000  of  uncovered  paper  in  im 
she  had  none  in  1S08.  The  reduction  has  also  been  considerable  in  A«*™:2i|"i^i^: 
the  United  States  and  Portugal,  while  an  increase  m  the  amoiint  of  "n<»v"S^«J 
currency  is  shown  by  the  South  American  Republics    India.  Spam,  Rotiroan 
Sweden.  Italy,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  By  a  study  ot  the  above  table  ,t  ^^  li 
be  seen  that  the  amount  of  uncovered  paper  per  capita  is  greatest  in  the  boutn 
American  States  where  it  is  $2o.oi,  while  Greece  and  Belgium  come  next.  withfM.75 
and  $12.17  respectively.  ..  .    .   ,  j,., 

MONSON.  Sir  Edmund  John,  G.  C.  B..  G.  C.  M.  G..  M.  A.,  Lnglish  Ambassado 
to  the  Frencil  Republic,  was  bom  at  Chart  Lodge,  Kent,  Oct.  6  1834.  bemg  a  son  of 
tlie  >.xth  Baron  .M..n>on.  He  was  educated  at^ton  and  at  Balliol  College.  Oxjorci 
becoming  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  Oxford,  in  1858.  In  1856  he  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  as  attache  at  Paris,  and  held  the  same  position  in  1858  successively  at  l-lor- 
ence,  Paris,  and  Washington,  becominff  here  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lyo"/- 
position  he  fetainedtmtfl  1863.  whenle  went  as  attache  to  Hoover,  but  the  same 
year  was  transferred  to  Brussels.  He  resigned  m  1865  and  contested  R«jg«J*?*Ji 
oessftllly;  in  1869  was  appointed  Consul  in  the  Azores  and  pnsuI-tjienOT  iw 
HungaiV  in  1871/ He  was  made  a  C.  B.  in  1878  :  was  appointed  ^mister  tol  ruguay. 
1879  to  Paraguay  and  ArgenUna,  1884,  to  Denmark,  1884,  to  Greece.  188^.  and  to 
Belgium,  1892  This  same'year  he  was  made.a  G.  C.  M.  G.  In  1893  he  bc^inie 
bassador  to  Austria  and  was  also  made  a  privy  councillor,  August  legi*"^!'"^ 
ceeded  Lord  Dnflfcrin  as  Ambassador  at  Paris.  On  Dec.  6,  1898,  at  a  banquet  gi  en 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  Monson  created  no  small  sensation  d)  * 
speech  in  which  he  characterized  the  recent  attitude  of  France  toward  Juigiana  a>  * 
•^licy  of  pin  pricks."   See  Gbxat  Bbiiaxn. 

MONTANA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  with  an  area  of  i4ft«» 
SQ«  m.   Capital,  Helena.  ,       ,    ,  .o^,. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy  — OptnHons  and  results  during  the  calendar 
show  that  the  State  is  undergoing  a  marvelous  development  of  her  in*"er^'J^^''^fi' 
The  metallic  output  of  the  year  aRgrcgated  in  value  $53-954.675.  the  highest  ng"r 
ever  reached  in  the  history  of  the  State    Of  many  new  features,  the  advancemcm  w 
the  State  to  first  rank  as  a  copper-producer  is  the  most  surprising,   l^ot  omy 
Montana  lead  all  the  States.  b«t  she  surpassed  the  entire  Lake  Superior  reg'J";  .r^ 
an  output  equal  to  46.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  of  the  co^^n^H'' '"'ji^SoiV 
her  aggregate  of  1891.    The  output  was  230.288,141  pounds,  valued  at  $2t).79o^'> 
In  lead  the  State  held  fourth  rank,  with  12,930  short  tons,  value  J;;" 
mining,  which  has  steadily  increased  since  1887.  yielded  1647  882  ^l)ort  tons  iron. 
22  mines,  value  $2,897,408.    Increased  activity  in  gold  and  silver  '""""e/^^c 
State  second  place  in  silver,  with  an  output  of  15.667.900  fine  ounces,  valuea.  ao. 
ing  to  tlie  United  States  assayer  at  Helena,  at  $21,730,710,  and  according  to 
rect(>r  of  the  mint,  at  $20,257,487;  and  fourth  place  in  gold,  with  an  OU^ut  01  ^ 
563  fine  ounces,  valued,  according  to  the  two  authorities,  at  $4.49O.430  |"".*Tr,  Sen 
In  the  period  1862-189B  the  total  metallic  output  of  the  territory  and  f  tate  nas 
equal  in  value  to  $750,000,000.  Almost  the  enure  product  of  copper  'sj""**";  ^.^luc 
district,  which  produced  in  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  lead  m  1883-^  a        1  ,,jng 
of  $383,086,770.    In  Januarv  tSwo.  ii  v.a>  reported  that  the  ntitput  ot  COPP^^  " 
1898  was  approximately  300.000.000  pounds;  that  6,548  nicn  were  ^"P'^Eto  was 
mines  and  about  2,000  at  the  smelters  and  concentrators;  and  that  fftTww"^ 
paid  out  in  wages  and  f  10,000.000  in  dividends.  nrincinal  crop^ 

^^rtfM/f«rr.— The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  P""*^'J '00046, 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn.  44.744  bushels,  value  $29,531:  t^- 
$1,218,027;  oats,  2.478,508.  $867,478:  barley.  188.640.  $107,525 :  P«i^^°7;^J^,f,7k'Sm- 
317:  and  hay,  m604  tons.  $343i.307-total  value,  $5-0^4  iS-  ^^'^yl^ 
prised,  horses,  164,923:  mules.  924:  milch  cows,  43«9M;  other  ^^^j^^^^'l^gn  » 
3,377,547;  and  swine,  42.265— total  head,  4.582.251.  The  State  led  all  tae  pw*- 
the  nnmber  of  she^ 
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whwf'il?^' miil"  {^rc  conliJucicd'  dS  the  ^L?'^"****'  was  2.906.90  nules,  of 
t.o„  ot  railroad  property  for  1897  was  $1,^67^^^  ^^'^  ^^Sitsscd  va^ua- 

,  ^-^f-On  Oct.  31,  1898,  thi^e  'xrc'^^ta^^^  'f^i'**'  ^334,110. 

iquidation.   The  active  capital  aKurecaterf  /n  operation  and  23  in 

its  $.0,799  345  ;  reserve,  ?4  .'f  Xe'^  If^w^  ^^P°«- 
with  capital.  $485,000;  dejo;,!^  $i',607'j^..  J""*^  30,  1898. 

tducation.-At  the  close  of  the  Mra5re?rijS?  4  ^76.37.124. 
school  age  in  the  State,  of  s^hom^XATtJ^  Lllf  l'   ''.'"'''^  T,":^  46.179  persons  of 
21,200  were  in  daily  atte^danTc^  f  hcr^  were  6^^^     V'*-' Pubhc  schools  and  about 
tMChers:  public  school  property  valUVat  $,£,2^-  ''"^^  b"il<i«ngs;  1.020 

which  $438.1.53  was  for  teachers*  Claries  fS^'Sh.r  i^**'.*"**'*^"'-  ^792.098.  of 
public  high  schools;  4  private  aecOTdiit  ,r£Sfic  *,^^^  '4 
26  professors  and  inAtS^^ ^nu\In^f^^  ^"'^  un.vorMt.cs,  witli 

Agricultural  College  at  BoSman  the  n.  n^^  1."^^"^*^=  ^"^^  Montana 

State  College.  Thf- in'tS,  r^cdv  i  n,,v,  the^  '^7  to  Montana 

and  $23.poo  in  i^.    In  i8c)7  bonds  for  «7n^  ni>  ^^^'^W  >897 

furn.hing  the  S,au  uiiv^Sty      Mi^so  ,uTs7^^^ 

Dillon,  and  the  leuislature  nivivirfr^       .  k  '  w-      ,  School  was  opened  at 

popular  vote  iVS^  dYstn^^^^Th^^^^  ^"'^^''r"  f        text-books  to 

ing^^r  Su7e' a  Tete  thteittit'""^"".*^  «^  Broadwater,  mak- 
S.in^:in!;5:-^-t«eSS?^^^ 

scf?ro;.tr^9^*^^^^^^  $T3^4;Tiio^^' 

rate,  $2.50  per  $1,000.  There  is  no  hond^d^tJ.A?f?^u'  *'30,757.4ii ;  tax 
grants,  for  Uuch  th^  Sti^  uJL^^^  debt  but  there  are  loans  on  land 

and  educational  buSdin^  ?6oo.ooo,  issued  for  the  capital 

-  CampbeU  (DeniT  from  R,,r^^^  Q    ^  ^^'^^''''/-^I'^nta"^^  Representative  is  A.  J. 

Agriculture    All  e^ceif  Fn^^^^^  Caldcrhead.  Commissioner  of 

Chief-Justfce  Th^nH^?  R  ^  ^o'"'  ^J^'^^'^''  I^^mocratic-Populist  fusion  ticket 
v-iiici  jusiice,  ineodore  Brant  ey  (Rep)-  Associate*  W  H   U„„t        ^\       j  u 

from  1  <-oo  to  20=^  TtKP*"  or  Cettinje.  with  a  population  variouslv  e  titnau<l  at 
Churrh^hi  x?'^  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 

Sri«Itti'^if^  ;'ma"]n^^^  '"^  ^T^"  ^^^''"''^  together  ^numbering  about  i^^^^ 
SDcdT^  nf  "  occupation,  but  is  carried  on  by  very  primitive  methods  A 

Sc      ?  K  cffcro'orr 'J  I^^^ntry^holdTn^SSar  in  sSm7'di^ 

in  some  pa^s  of  the  cotfnfrrSf  J?^^^^  'f^?''''  ^''''''T-  '''"^  l^^ckwheat  and 

forests  beech  anH  <!  cotmtry  the  vine  and  ohve  are  cultivated  with  success.    In  the 

?9o;.',!i.lSd  re^^^et^^  tfeT^-                   ^^'^L'"  L?^  amounted  to  S,i!;5 

authority  irvested  in  I  e  . -Vn'  '^''^"/''"K  ^IS^J"  was  about  $300jOoa  Tlie  executive 

nominally  that  of  Vlim  3                  Nicholas  I.  and  the  Cbnstitlltion,  though 

illative  c^unc  I  consS  monarchy  rests  on  the  patriarchal  basis.    There  is  a  Icr- 

P-a.and"oneoS?XTe^i?!Mhr^^^^^^^  ^^'^^"^  '^^^ 

1898!' A^%,fof■Mn^Jn"'  ^"  ^''^^  Montenegrin  border  in  the  year 

tWct,  and  one  ?!nnr?  "j  ''u  ^"  Albanians  attacked  the  Christians  in  the  Berane  dis- 
ashc^    The  Lhf'^^I  that  many  of  the  villages  in  that  region  were  reduced  to 

two  races  l^l  i^t^'^"^^  have  been  Caused  by  long  standing  feud,  heiween  the 
It  was  officiallv  niJl  ^''f" V''-'*'^^         Christians  into  Montenegrin  (erntory. 

tion  had  be^n  hS,      f    I  ^^'^  Turkish  government  that  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
"nitted  bv  the  riir.-c^?  ^°        revenge  by  the  exactions,  murders,  and  pillages  com- 
t>y  the  Chnsuans  at  Berane.  and  in  June  the  Porte  announced  that  the  Impe- 
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rial  troops  had  restored  order.  It  was  iurther  announced  that  the  Sulun  had  de- 
cided to  extend  his  clemency  toward  the  rioters  and  had  ordered  the  rebuilding  of 

the  houses  which  had  liccn  burned  and  the  restoration  of  the  Christians  to  their 
homes.  In  this  same  comnuimcalion  from  the  Turkish  government  it  wa<  >tatc  i 
that  a  Turkish  general  had  been  ordered  lo  make  an  investigation  into  the  alTair  and 
a  Montenegrin  delegate  appointed  to  join  him  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Turkisii 
or  Montenegrin  officials  were  in  any  way  to  blame  for  the  revolt.  Attention  was  also 
drawn  to  .Montcntgro  in  the  year  by  tlie  agitation  in  that  country  for  the  cren- 
tion  of  a  new  State  consisting  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  to  be  ruled  by 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegra 

MOON  FHOTOOBAFHT.   See  Astsonohy. 

XOON'S  ATMOSPHEBE.    Sec  Physics  (paragraph  Planetary  Atmospheres). 

HOOBE,  GroRGE,  bom  in  Ireland  about  1853.  His  books  include:  Fhvoen  of  Fes- 
sioii  (1877}  ;  l\rqait  Poems  (1881)  ;  A  Mummer's  Wife  (1884) ;  A  Drama  in  Mum 
(1886);  Coitfi'ssh  iis  of  ,1  young  Man  (1888);  Miss  I^lctchcr  (1889);  !m{>rcssiMt 
and  Opinions  (1890;;  Modern  Fainting  (1893;  ;  EsUwr  IVaters  (1894J  ;  Cf/Aofei 
(1895) ;  and  Evelyn  Innes  (1898).  The  last  named  was  the  subject  of  nuich  com- 
ment during  tlu-  year. 

HOOBE,  John  Bassett,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  Sute,  was  nominated  April 
a6,  1898,  by  President  McKinley  to  that  position  which  was  made  vacant  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  William  R.  Day's  promotion  to  the  Secretaryship.  So  great  was  the 
need  in  the  State  department  of  comiR  tent  advisers  on  questions  of  international  law 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  that  Judge  Day  is  said  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  secretaryship  only  on  condition  that  Prof.  Moore  be  appointed  his  assist- 
ant ;  for  Prof.  Moore  is  recognized  as  high  authority  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  m- 
ternational  law.  He  was  born  about  1848,  was  graduated  from  the  Univero^jr  Ot 
Virginia  in  1880.  studied  law  with  Judge  Gray,  who  is  United  States  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  entered  the  State  department 
in  1883  as  a  clerk.  So  thoroughly  did  he  master  tiie  principles  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy  that  President  Harrison  appointed  him  third  Assistant  Sicretar>  of 
State  ( 1880).  Although  on  April  6.  1891,  Mr.  Moore  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  ot 
inlernati(-nal  law  and  diplomacy  in  G)luml)ia  University,  at  the  inten'cntion  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Blame,  he  did  not  be>.;in  his  work  there  until  the  following  year.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  still  opposed  to  his  leaving  the  department  and  offered  him  as  an  induce- 
ment to  stay  the  First  Assis^nt  Secretaryship,  but  Mr.  Moore  preferred  the  F0««- 
sorial  chair,  which  he  has  since  retained.  On  scver.i!  occasions  r<ince  loQi  «** 
been  called  upon  by  the  government  lo  render  assistance  in  questions  of  interttBtiOOB 
law.  and  in  April  i8t>S,  he  received  from  the  Untversi^  a  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year.  In  politics  he  is  a  gold  Democrat. 

MOBAVIAN  CHUBCH,  has  prospered  during  the  past  year.  There  are  now 
120  churches,  125  ministers,  and  14.553  membors.  The  mother-church  is  at  Herm- 
hut.  Saxony,  where  the  general  synod  convenes  every  ten  years.  At  a  preparatory 
synod  held  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  in  September,  a  new  provisional  board  was  elected  and  w 
bishops.  Revs.  F..  A.  Carter  and  Charles  L.  Momch,  were  chosen  and  consecratea 
A  proposition  to  change  the  name  of  the  church  was  defeated.  Missionaries  were 
scot  to  Alaska;  Nicaragua,  and  to  the  Indians  in  Southern  California. 

MOBFIT,  Dr.  Camphfi  t..  well  known  chemist,  was  Iu)rn  at  Ilerculaneitm.  MisS- 
otiri,  November  IQ,  1S20,  and  died  in  London.  England.  December  8,  1807.  He  srv 
educated  (but  did  not  receive  a  degree)  at  Columbian  University,  Washington,  v 
C.  He  founded  the  chemical  department  of  the  Maryland  Institute;  ^'■^^'^"^J!^ 
1858  he  was  professor  of  applied  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  From  W 
latter  year  until  i8()i  he  practiced  hi-  profession  in  New  York  and  then  went  to  1-on- 
don,  where  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  technical  processes,  m 
work  in  America  having  been  largely  in  the  investigation  of  sugars,  salts,  coais, 
ptinnos,  gums,  etc.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  James  C.  Booth  he  edited  the  nn^r 
ciopcdia  of  Chemistry. 

MOBMONS,  or  LAVTBB  DAY  BATNTS,  The  Church  of  JesttS  Christ  of  Lat^ 
ter  Day  Saints,  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  upon  whose  death  in         *  JjW J 
10,000  went  under  the  leadership  of  Brigliam  "iOnng  to  Utah  and  established  tllBBi- 
selves  in  Salt  Lake  City.   They  report  for  1898,  796  churches,  1,700  '"",^''''t''^"Jmo 
3cx).oao  members,  showing  a  tain  of  nearly  41,000  since  1897.   During  li^P  ^f^^ 
Snow  was  chosen  president  of  the  church  on  the  death  of  Wilford  VVoodrutt  \ 
with  George  Q  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  for  his  counsellors.    At  the  scini-annu« 
conference,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  October  6,  Elder  Rudgcr  Qawson  was  cbosct 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  President  Woodruff,  in  tha         oi  we 
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Apostles,  which  consists  also  of  FrmH.n  rk  »•  t.  j 

Francis  M.  Lyman.  John  Henn.  IS  Georiro -SJIh'i  ^'S''?""' =  ^"8^^^'"  Youiw. 
Taylor,  Mernner  W.  Merrill  Anthn«  H  t         Ic.isdalc,  Hcl)er  T.  Grant.  John  W 

^-  O  Woodruff.  Of  the  i^ilt^ 'ri  uh'::!"4  'sevemv'/-  ^^^^ 
&r        ITie  Reorganfzed  Church,  or  Rcforined  I  VA^r  ^n^  are  Mormon, 

rfc         t,on  of  the  original  church  found  .d   v  Jos^h  Sm^^  tT'  ''^""^  ^°  '^^  ^  ^^"^'W 
to  Bngham  Young's  church  in  Utah     It  W?- «       •      '.^30.  and  stands  in  opposition 
As         bers  of  the  originil  orgaiUiation  ai*d  hn^l  Sr^''"^'^^      ^^5'  man 
»i>        the  original  founder.    Its^S  mis  "onarT  I'nrl"^^'^  ^^r'  Smith,  soa  o£ 

l&Sand  since  1863  it  has  kept  mis.TonaHcJ  in    ?nh  'Vu  Prospwcf  during 

Their  home  is  in  Umoni.  Iowa  Try 'rcpoV"  ^or  : hJ^JI^  ^?  P""'*^*^  polygnm^ 
and  40.639  members,  a  gain  of  over  2  o^i  mmiWers,  610  cliurches. 

w         faints  340.639).   See  UiAH  and  WowSot 

WiLFOKOk  '        number  of  Latter  Day 

^7:  MORPHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  AMBBICAH   ^y^-r^  c 

■1        graph  American  Society  of  Naturalists)  ^*  Zoological  Societies  (para- 

'*  HOBPHOLOOY  OP  Plants   ^  r. 

f-        ology).  ^l^TS.  bee  Botanv  (paragraph  Histology  and  Moiph- 

on^the^E';st^nd  thl%*%ti"rr wan^^S.'^"''',  ■  ^^^"^^"^^  ^-'wccn  Algeria 

West  and  the  De.crt  of  's'l"":^  on  the  North Tnd 

*        219.000  sq.  m.  and  a  population  iariSuslv  eSS^l;^^^^  "'^^  estimated  at 

r.  000.    The  soil  is  fertile  anrl  am«ii«r  ♦h-^^-  2.500.OOO  to  12000- 

durra,  etc..  and  among  tl'c  ru^raVt  '^''"^  ^^'^^Y'  ™^e, 

Besides  these  there  a^c  produced  a  JfAt  vaH.tv  'J.V^''"""/ "'"=^"5^^'  a"**  ^^on^ 
counuy  is  said  to  be  r,ch  in  mineral  rJ  ource?  '"1^'^'  the 

Britain.  France.  Spa.n.  Germany  and  Be  S.^um  ri^n'?'^-  "  "^'^^  Great 

m  respect  to  imports  aAd  exerts'  Tte  chS^??**  I"'^' "  ^h**  ''••^'I 

AUantic  and  Te'tuan  on  the  MediteSSean  lang.cr  and  Mogadon  on  the 

tojn,  the  Sultan  Abdul  AzV bdneXT^',!  7f  fi  ^'^If  "'"'^"t  an  absolute  despo- 
Hi.  authority,  howler  d"snofexfe,id  l  e   some  V^,^'      °1  St£e. 

was  h^^r^a/;,TV,^  iS^o'andHvifedni'r.  ^'^^  ^'^'^^•"ber  28.  i8<>S,  He 

Upon  reaching  manhood  he  we^t  into  S.'^^^  r^''''^'  acadcuics 

to  Congress  where  he  ren^^hSyill  186^^^  u  ^  '"^'"'^''•■■"t.  '"'t  m  1854  wa>  ckclcd 
ate.  He  was  wocesSJcrtTctd  to  the  H tter  nV'f'  P'^"^oicd^oj  seat  in  the  Seu- 
Ws  death,  the  date  for  hrexD^ratfon  nf  ♦  '  ^"^  hoWinf.it  at  the  time 
•Kord  of  44  years  in  C  n^ress  a^d  11  ^,£0  ^LiZ"'*^^'^^  V'"'  ''^^^  ^ 
•Either  of  the  Senate  "    He  ramr  iJi  t  """^  earning  the  title  of 

Ule  Mornll  tariff,  which  vvas  nSJared  SK^i  ^^"''"^  •''^  ^-^^i'""" 

WIS  regarded  as  arauthorUy^^?!^  one  '"'^'¥-    ^5  ^'"^  Senate  he 

became  Chairman  of  the     mn?in,  e  r ,?  k,  '^"^•"J'*''  ^^f'-^'        taxation.  He 

time  of  his  death    He  wa^a  horn„^   '"^    apposition  which  he  was  holding  at 
Jon  and  a  «alous  supporterof  a  I^und^^^  .n  advocate  of  proicc- 

bate  and  lii.  speeches  showed  thStf-fi      ^'ahle  currency.    He  was  active  in  de- 
One  of  his  noteworthv  «n^Jh^^  preparation  and  earnestness  of  purpose 

bUl  cai^  ^STthne,u  e"'o;  '  '''''  '  'I'  '^^S  when  th^  Bland 

asms  of  the  measure  comienS^^  .  nni  J  offered  some  very  keen  criti- 

cue  gold  in  favor  of  sTcr  n    i'.^P^       ''i**^'*  '•«Jtiired  the  United  States  to  ostra- 

•ctive  part  i„  politics  and  his  t^lSS*;-  '^'^  ''f*- 

waning  of  his  nowlrc    h.      speeches  in  the  Senate  in  recent  years  betrayed  no 

*o?°S^.'june^J"Tf4'  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  died  at  Can- 

H"''t  "P  a  large  busiSe^  fn  ,»  "7''  ^^^'^'^-^chusetts  regiment;  afterwards  he 

^ectedtothe&asSusrm    Q  ;  '>f  ^tove  polish.   In  1876  he  was 

He  was  a  Republicin  mon,K  ^  'Vu  V.^.''"^'>''  to  the  Senate  in  r886  and  1887. 
fourth  Congresses  ^d  ^eSl'H".  ^'^ty-first,  Fifty-second,  Fifty-third,  and  Fi^'- 
Congress.  Mr  SoSe  h^.^  to  accept  the  nonnnntion  for  a  seat  in  the  Fiftv-f^ffh 
•«quor  traffic;  he  aaSJSn^^ff ^'l  advocate  of  legal  restriction  of  the 
«^ti«  for'cVfnl^'fnSljofantv"*  Protecti«  laws  for  cfaadren  and  in  pi«scriki»ff 

M0SC0^KI**A,  (paragraph  France). 

*W  educated  in 'fieriS^'Lid  ni^^""^  composer,  bom  in  Breslau.  Aug.  23,  1854.  He 
m  jjenm  and  Dresden.  His  works  indude  pianoforte  solos  {l  coo- 
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certo  in  five  movements  was  first  performed  in  1898) ;  concert  pieces  for  violia  and 
piano,  Spanish  dances,  orchestral  suites,  symphonies,  songs,  duets,  etc 
MOTOR  CARRTAGBgk  See  Automobiles. 

JfOTTL,  Felix,  conductor,  bom  in  Vienna,  Aug.  24,  1856.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Vienna  conservatory  and  was  with  Wagner  in  Bayreuth  and  Liszt  hi  Wcirnar 
for  many  year  .  Since  iSf^i  lie  has  been  conductor  of  the  opera  in  Carbruhe  and 
Bayreuth.  He  has  publislicd  various  compositions  and  songs  and  two  operas.  In 
1898  he  conducted  the  Ring  in  London  and  a  Mcoart  cyde  in  Carlsruhe.  mc  Mosk. 

MOULTON,  Rtv.  ^VIl.Ll\^!  Fidoian,  M.  .'\..  D.  D.,  head  master  of  the  Uy> 
School,  Cambridge,  died  February  5.  iUgS.  He  was  born  at  Leek,  England,  March 
I4t  i^^JS;  liaviug  been  educated  at  the  VVoodhouse  Grove  School  and  at  Weslqr  Col- 
lege. Sheffield,  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1858  and  from  that  jear  va& 
1874  was  a  classical  tutor  at  Richmond  College.  In  1890  he  was  president  of  the 
Wc'leyan  Conference.  He  was  an  examiner  in  the  Universities  of  Wales  and  Lon- 
don, and  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Apocrypha  Revision  Committee  and  the  New 
Testament  Revision  Committee.  Dr.  Moulton  edited  Winer's  Grammar  of  A'rw 
Testament  Greek;  among  his  publications  are  History  of  the  English  Bible,  and 
Commentary  on  Hebrews  (in  Bishop  Ellicott's  Pofnuar  Commentary) ;  together 
with  Dr.  Milligan  he  wrote  a  Civmiiciitarv  0)1  St.  John's  Gospel. 

MOUNT  VEBNON  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION,  founded  in  1854  by  .Miss  .\nn 
Pamela  Cunningham,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  the  first  regent.  Its  object  is  to 
care  for  and  direct  the  Genera!  Washington  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia.  The 
second  regent  was  Mrs.  .Macaiesicr  Langhton,  who  died  m  1891,  and  was  succeeded 
by  -Mrs.  Justine  Van  Rensselaer  Townscnd,  of  New  York.  Vicc-rcgc:nts  arc  supplied 
by  thirty-two  States  and  there  is  an  advisory  committee  of  men.  Harrison  H.  Dodge 
is  the  resident  superintendent  at  Mount  Vernon. 

MUCILAGE.  Dr.  H.  Kraemcr  has  contribnted  a  paper  on  the  origin  and  detec- 
tion of  mucilage  in  plants.  He  observes  that  by  the  terra  "mucilage  in  plants  '  is 
meant  those  sdbstances  which  are  soluble,  or  at  least  swdl  very  percrotibly  in  water 
and  which,  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol,  are  precipitated  in  a  more  or  less  amorplioos 
or  granular  mass.  Mucilage  originates  in  the  plant  either  as  a  part  of  the  conteott 
of  the  cell  or  as  a  part  of  the  wall  thereof.  When  it  occurs  as  a  part  of  the  cell 
contents  (as  cell  sap),  mucda^e  is  produced  either  as  a  secretion  from  the  proto- 
plasm, or  it  may  possibly  arise  m  some  cases  as  a  disorganization  product  of  some  of 
the  contents.  When  it  occurs  as  a  membrane  mucilage  it  owes  its  oru[in  to  several 
causes,  being  either  a  form  of  secondary  thickening  of  the  cell  wall  or  a  meia* 
morphosis  of  the  cell  wall,  at  least  in  part.  Mucilage  may  also  arise  from  glandular 
hairs.  The  localization  of  mucilage  in  plants  is  readily  made  apparent  by  the  use 
of  methylene  blue  as  a  reagent. 

MUCIN  PRODUCED  BY  BACTERIA.  Charles  Lepierre  has  shown  that  cerutB 
fluorescent  bacteria  produce  considerable  quantities  of  mucin  when  grown  in  peptone 
culture  media  without  meat.  In  the  presence  of  lactates,  malonates,  lualatt^  and  g..v- 
cerates  the  mucin  is  produced  without  any  fluorescence;  whereas  in  citrates  su>?c'n- 
stcs,  pyrotartarates  and  a  few  other  combinations,  fluorescence  occurs  in  addition 
to  the  formation  of  mucin.  The  mucin  is  also  formed  in  the  presence  of  aspangS- 
The  formation  of  mucinoid  substances  has  also  been  observed  in  the  culture  ntnd* 
of  the     In  ping  sickness"  bacillus. 

MULLEB,  George,  philanthropist  and  founder  of  the  great  orphanage  at  BriM 
England,  was  born  at  Kroppenstadt,  near  Halbcrstadt,  Prussia,  September  27» 
and  died  at  Bristol.  March  10,  i8<>S.  A  full  account  of  his  life  and  wonderful  success 
may  be  found  in  his  autobiography,  or  Xarrati'.'c.  He  was  a  dissolute  youth,  but  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  became  convinced  of  the  power  of  God,  and  began  lib 
evangelistic  labors  in  England  in  1829.  Throughout  his  life  he  observed  the  ruic 
never  to  make  direct  appeals  for  charity,  but  trusted  in  faith  and  prayer.  His  sin- 
cerity has  been  no  more  doubted  than  has  the  e.si-tence  of  the  results  of  nis 
It  is  variously  stated  that  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  were  received  and  c^cptn^M 
by  him  on  the  orphanages  at  Bristol.  The  work  he  accomplished  along  «tlicr  iincs 
was  also  marvellous.  A  report  upon  sixtv-three  years  of  his  work  states  that  tx^io^^ 
his  orphanage  work,  121,^3  voung  people  were  taught  and  281.652  Bibles.  i  -W^^ 
New  Testaments,  21.343  cop'ies  of  the  Psalms,  and  22_Mo6  other  portions  01  ««= 
Scriptures  were  circulated  in  many  different  countries  and  languages.  '  The  Css^ 
bution  of  rdigioos  literature  has  been  in  the  aggregate  enormous,  more  than  ni^  ■ 
000^  books,  pamphlets  and  tracts  having  been  sent  out."  His  missionary  joumej.. 
which  began  in  his  seventieth  year  are  given  as  follows:  ,  Qrnt 

I.  March  to  June  187=,— F.n^Ia^d.  2.  Aupust  187=;.  to  July  '876— Englan^S^h 
land,  and  Ireland.  3.  September  1876,  to  September  1877— Europe.  4-  ^**7o-~*^ 
and  the  United  States;  1^247  mites.  308  addresses.  5.  1879— Europe,  a  AMg»» 
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tvki        ^979>  to  June  1880— United  States  and  Canada.   7.  September  1880,  to  May  1881— 

United  States  and  Canafia.    8.  1882— Egjpt,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  9. 
1882 — Germany,  Austria,  Rii:.Nia,  and  Poland.    10.  1883— India.    H-  1884 — England 
and  Wales.    12.  1885 — Isle  of  Wight,    ij.  November  1885,  to  June  1880 — Australia, 
*f*         China,  and  Japan;  37,280  miles.    14.  October  1886,  to  April  1889— Australia,  New 
j*^         Zealand,  and  India. 

Mr.  Miiller  preached  the  Gospel  in  seven  languages  and  forty-two  countries  and 
sometimes  spoke  as  many  as  thirty-eight  times  in  thirty-eight  days,  or  fcjrty-eight 
times  in  tiiirty-cight  days.  Ho  travelled  with  his  wife  200,000  miles  hy  sea  and 
i^j  land.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  objective  efficiency  of  prayer,  MuUer  believed  he 
'dz  had  proved  it.  Bnt  the  fact  that  he  did  not  advertise  and  that  this  was  widely  known 
^<ie.  seems  to  go  a  long  way  toward  accounting  for  his  receiving  the  many  gifts  which  m 
!^r:        the  aggregate  were  enormous. 

MUNICIPAL  BATHS.    Within  the  ra  i  few  years  the  establishment  of  public 
^J^-         baths  has  received  a  great  impetus.    During  the  summer  of  1898,  the  city  of  Boston 
maintained  23  bathing  establishments ;  13  tloating,  6  on  the  ocean  beach,  2  on  rivers, 
and  2  artificial  swimming  pools.    A  total  of  i.goo.ooo  baths  were  taken  in  these  es- 
tablishments  during  the  year,  against  650.000  in  1897.    The  expense  for  adminislra- 
^         tion  in  1898  was  under  $38,000,  or  less  than  2  cents  a  l)ath.    Expert  instruction  lu 
swimming  was  given  in  1898,  over  3,500  children  Icarnint?  to  swim.    Children  were 
1-1        allowed  to  bathe  free  of  charge  and  at  one  bath  there  \s     no  charge  for  adults.  At 
ir         the  other  places  suits  and  towels  were  furnished  to  such  adults  as  did  not  bring  them 
2 '        at  S  cents  for  suits  and  i  cent  for  towels.   The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  main- 
V  tained  at  Revere  Beach,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  large,  fine  ocean  bathing  estab- 

:c  lishmcnt,  at  which  140,400  baths  were  taken  during  the  season  of  1898.  the  ma.ximum 
!/  for  one  day  being  5,508  on  a  Sunday.  In  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs  of 
New  York  Gty  there  are  15  free  public  baths  on  the  river  fronts,  where  bathers  must 
>>  furnish  their  softs  and  towels.  From  Jtme  i  to  October  15,  i8q8,  nearly  6,000.000 
J.  baths  were  taken,  about  one-third  by  women  and  pirN.    Other  .American  cities  have 

recently  established  municipal  baths,  some  of  which  are  open  ali  the  year  and  in- 
r  elude  swimming  tanks,  showers  and  tub  baths.    Brookline  and  Worcester.  Mass., 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Chicago  are  among  the  olaces  that  have  re- 
cently provided  all-the-year  oaths.  Many  institutions,  especially  Young  Men's  Chri9> 
tian  Associations,  maintain  baths  and  swimming  pools  for  the  use  of  their  members. 
See  Pakks. 

MUNICIPAL  QYMKA8XA.  A  public  gymnasium  was  given  to  the  citgr  of  Bos- 
ton m  1896  or  1897  and  is  operated  by  the  ci^.  A  second  one  has  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  some  $20,000  met  by  the  city.  This  is  probaUy  the  first  indoor  gym- 
nashim  built  with  municipal  funds  in  the  United  States.  Instruction  to  classes  are 

given  in  these  establishments. 
XUHZOIPAXi  "LEJLQJTE,  WATZOVAL.  See  National  MumaPAL  Lbachi. 

miNBOE,  Neil,  author,  burn  in  Inverary,  June  3.  1864.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  joomalist  on  the  Glasgow  Evening  News.  His  books  include  The  Lost  Pibroch — 
Celtic  Tales  and  Sketches  (1896);  John  Splendid,  a  Highland  Romance  (i8gB). 

MUSEXTM  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY,  AMERICAN,  in  Central  Park  incor- 
porated in  i8g6,  occupies  a  large  building  which  has  been  in  process  of  con-t ruction 
since  1874.  Additions  in  1897  and  1898  were  the  east  wing,  the  west  win^.  .md  the 
large  lecture  room  at  the  north  end  of  the  building.  This  museum  has  departments 
of  public  instraction,  giving  many  free  lectures  on  geology,  mineralogy,  c<mchology, 
sooiogy,  vertebrate  pal^contolnRy.  anthropr)logy  and  entomology,  and  possesses  ex- 
ceedingly rich  collections.  Admission  is  free  five  days  in  the  week.  The  library  con- 
tains 36,00)  volumes.  The  miiM-um  sent  out  --everal  field  expeditions  notably  the 
Jcsup  anthropological  expeditions,  wliich  in  189S  went  to  British  Columbia  and  to  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Siberia.  The  disbursements  for  1897  were  $108,548.  and  the  receipts 
$"ii954»  of  which  $95,000  came  from  the  city  govenmtent  President,  Morris  K. 
Jesop.  See  also  article  Axthropolocy. 

tfUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY,  M-ganiced  in  1893  to  perform  and  promote  a  love  for 
ancient  works  of  merit  seldom  given  in  concerts,  has  ^zs  members.  President,  Fran- 
cis E.  Hyde;  Secretary,  Miss  Laura  1.  Post;  Musical  Condactor,  Prank  Damrosch. 

MUSIC  (in  1898).  The  year  in  Europe  wa^  brilliant  and  interesting.  There  were 
fewer  orchestral  tours  than  usual  and  no  opera  achieved  a  sudden  popularity. 

The  composer  of  the  greatest  distinction  was  the  Abate  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  mu- 
sical director  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  where  he  had  performed  for  the  first  time  his 
ujree  oratorios:  The  Transfiguration  of  Christ.  The  Resurrection  of  Lasams,  and 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  work  of  several  Russian  composers,  particularly  Rim  sky- Korsakoff,  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  and  America,  and  other  new  composers  taliced  of  are  the 
kieUphysical  Richard  Strauss,  Vincent  d'Indy,  and  Reynaldo  Hahn. 
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Weingartner's  trilogy  on  Orestes  and  Bungert's  on  the  Odyssey,  both  of  which 
are  in  preparation,  are  being  much  discussed  in  Germany.  Verdi,  too.  outshone  aR 
the  composers  of  operas  by  his  four  religious  pieces:  Stabat  MaWr,  Tc  Deum,  Ave 
Maria,  and  Magtiificat  for  double  mixed  and  female  chorus,  part  with  and  part  with- 
out accompaniments.  These  were  Uvi\  gi\  en  iii  the  Paris  Opera  under  the  au<;pices  of 
the  Conservatoire,  and  were  sung  in  Cologne,  at  the  Leeds  Festival,  in  Londoo, 
Amsterdam,  and  in  many  German  cities. 

Of  performers  Patiircu  -ki,  Vsaye.  and  Sarasatc  still  continued  in  the  heigh:  o: 
favor,  Sophie  Menter  and  1  en>a  Carreno  liad  long  and  successful  tours,  and  the 
young  Hungarian  pianist.  Ovihnanyi  (born  in  1X77).  rose  into  such  esteem  that  ht  ii; 
now  considered  the  "coming  pianist."  Of  all  the  singers  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich 
had  the  greatest  success,  especially  in  Vienna,  where  she  appeared  as  the  star  of  an 
Italian  Opera  Company  and  took  the  city  by  storm,  Winning  enthusiastic  praise  from 
the  famous  critic.  ICdouard  ilan^lick. 

r rrso)ia!s. — Marie  Dclna  achieved  triumph  in  Paris  as  "Fides"  in  Lc  ProphiU; 
Mile.  Amo  Ackte  made  a  great  impression  at  her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera.  She  is  a 
native  of  Finland,  and  a  pupil  of  Duvernoy.    Sigurd  Arnoldson  was  also  very  snc- 


talent  as  a  violinist  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Signor  Piatti,  the  most  famous  living  'cellist,  retired  from  his  long  career  to 
Ber^ono;  Mustafa,  director  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  celebrated  bis  50th  jubilee  and 
was  succeeded  by  Perosi ;  There.sc  Maltcn,  the  famous  singer,  celebrated  her  25th  an- 
niver'^ary  at  Dresden ;  Peter  Benuit  was  made  director  of  the  Royal  Flemish  Con- 
servatory, at  Antwerp;  Emilc  .Mathicu  of  Ghent;  tlie  Milan  Conservatorj-  became 
the  Verdi  Conservatory  with  Gallignani  as  director;  Richard  Burmcister  became  di- 
rector of  the  Scharwenka  Conservatory,  New  York;  and  Harold  Randolph  succeeded 
Asger  Hamerik  at  the  Peabody^  in  Baltimore.  Cesar  Thomson  became  Ysaye's  suc- 
cessor as  first  violin  professor  in  Brussels,  and  Ovide  Musin  was  given  this  post  n 
Licgc. 

Among  the  conductors  the  following  changes  took  place :  Felix  Weingartner  from 
Berlin  to  the  Kaim  orchestra,  Munich;  Richard  Strauss  from  Munich  to  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin ;  Stavenhagen,  who  was  succeeded  by  Keyajganowski  of  Hungaiy, » 

Munich:  Otto  Lohse  to  Strn^hnrg;  Joseph  Wolf  to  Haml)urg;  Reichenberger  to 
Stuttgart  ;  Julius  Rathart  lu  BLilin;  1'".  Lowe  to  the  Court  Opera,  Vienna;  Gericke 
to  the  Rc^vton  Symphony;  Fniil  Paur  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  Walter 
Damrosch  retired  from  the  Symphony  Society,  which  disbanded;  and  the  Abate 
Perosi  from  St.  Mark's  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Reinhold  L,  Hermann  succeeded 
Zerrehn  as  conductor  of  tlic  Bo^tnii  Handel  and  Haydn;  Paul  Klengel,  ZoIIf r  of  W 
New  York  Licderkranz  ;  and  l-'rank  Damrosch  succeeded  his  brother,  of  the  New  Yont 
Oratorio  Society.  Hans  Richter  resigned  his  post  as  conductor  of  the  \'ienn.i  Ph  ' 
harmonic  and  the  freedom  of  Vienna  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  then  became  con- 
diJctor  of  the  Manchester  Philharmonic  Dr.  Hubert  Parry  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gave  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  to  Felix  Mottl; 
and  to  Dvorak  a  decoration  of  arts  and  sciences  given  to  one  composer 
Brahm<;  \'crdi  received  the  Annunziata.  the  first  order  in  Italy;  and  HoUmtO,  the 
'cellist,  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'honncur. 

Prices. — The 
to  Sigismond  d( 

roubles);  Emile      ^  _.      

Melcer  of  Lemberg,  for  a  piano  concerto  (2^0  roubles)  ;  Gawronski  of  Wilna,  for  a 
string-quartet  (250  roubles)  ;  and  George  Fitelberg  of  Varsovie,  for  a  sonata  lor 
vtohn  and  piano  (a$o  roubles). 

.  Prizes  of  soo,  150,  and  100  marks  for  flute  compositions,  offered  by  a  Prussian 
journal,  were  won  by  Otto  Mann«;  of  London,  Robert  Baumbach  of  Mexico,  aiw| 

F.  C.  Schmeidlcr  of  Berlin.  B.  Morasro  took  a  prize  from  the  Con^crvatonf  Oj 
Palermo  for  the  best  oratorio;  Edith  Nutter,  the  Parepa  Rosa  prize  from  the  Royal 
Acadeniy  of  Music;  and  a  rather  strange  prize  of  t.ooo  bottles  of  wine  wa^  oiTcrefl 
at  Trarbach  for  the  best  song  in  praise  of  Moc^d  .vine  Schuch.  of  Dresden,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  medal  from  that  citv  Wiliuhn  Bcrger  of  Berlin,  won  a  P".*®} 
%00q  marks  for  a  cantata  of  Goethe's  .]fri„r  Giittitt.  from  the  Sangcrverein  or 


Komgsberg  fhe  Beethoven  Verem  otiered  two  prizes  in  1898  of  2.000  and  1.00J 
marks  for  the  best  two  chamber  compositions  for  wind  instruments;  and  the  cit>  01 
fans  offered  a  pnze  of  10.000  francs  for  the  best  musical  work  for  soU.  chorus,  anu 


orchestra  m  dramatic  or  syniphonic  form,  to  be  submitted  in  September,  .i8^  f  "J 
Musical  Art  of  New  York  offered  a  prize  of  |2S0  for  a  compositioii  of  mixed  voices 

unaccompanied. 

A  score  of  I^rtzing*s  Csar  und  Zimmermann  was  discovered  among 
archives  in  Agram  (Crotia),  bearing  the  composer's  signatme  and  date  Oct. 


Manuscripts,  etc. — ^The  rare  musical  hooks  exhibited  at  Turin  in  September  (  see 
Painting),  ranginc  from  manuscripts  of  tht:  iith  and  utli  century  to  luu-ic  of  iht 
time  of  Gluck,  constituted  the  most  complete  and  valuable  collection  ot  music-books 
ever  gathered  together.  They  were  loaned  from  the  Biblioteca  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome; 
the  Biblioteca  Casanatensi,  Rome;  the  Biblioteca  Gobernatica,  Luca;  the  Universities 
of  Bologna,  Turin,  Genoa,  etc.  Paganini's  violin  was  also  exhibited.  Portraits  of 
Rossini  and  the  or^nals  of  his  chief  roles  were  given  to  the  Rosstni  Music  Sdiool  at 
Pesaro. 

An  autographic  choral  work  by  Beethoven  and  nine  new  songs  and  fantasie  and 
rondo  by  Schubert  were  discovered  in  an  old  drawer  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Vienna. 
The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  procured  the  former  and  a  Viennese  library  is 
negotiating  for  the  Schubert  nianuscripts.  The  manuscript  of  an  unknown  concert 
ana  by  Mozart  was  sold  in  Berlin  to  a  Vionne-c  purchaser  for  9,800  marks.  The  li- 
brary of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  serurctl  the  >curc  ot  Rossini's  GuUliiiunc  Tell;  the 
lUqra]  Library  of  Berlin  secured  original  manuscripts  of  Beethoven  and  Haydn  from 
the  music  publishers,  Arturia,  of  Vienna :  and  a  sketch-book  of  Mozart's,  bearing  an 
innrirtion  by  his  fnther,  Leopold,  dated  "London.  1764,"  and  filled  with  sketches 
made  in  liis  eighth  year  was  discovered  in  Berlin. 

A  new  edition  of  the  national  song  of  Holland,  il'illu'huus  fd/i  A'a.fjouuv,  was 
published  for  the  enthronement  of  Queen  Wilhclmina,  among  whose  gifts  was  a  col- 
lectkmof  sixteen  marches  played  by  the  Dutch  troops  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  1702-1713.  They  were  arranged  for  the  piano  by  Averkang,  and  pub- 
lished by  Brcitkopf  and  Hiirtel.  A.  Wotqucnnc  annotated  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Brn  l  !  ,  which  has  over  u.ooo  volumes,  80O  orchestral 
scores,  1,200  piano  scores,  and  6.000  b  uks  of  Italian  ujasters 

Opera  Houses,  etc.— The  centenam  ~  -'f  Re;  -iger  of  Dresden  aiul  Glaser  of  Copen- 
hagen, were  celebrated  in  those  cities;  the  Koyal  Orchestra  of  Dresden  reached  its 
^oth  year ;  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Copenhagen  its  150th ;  the  Court  Theatre  of  Munich 
Its  I20lh;  and  the  Mu-ical  I'nion  of  Innspriick  it-'  SVv'i  year.  Pari-^  celebrated  the 
sooth  performance  of  Gounod's  Rotn^o  et  Juliette:  Berlin  the  400th  of  Tanuhauser ; 
and  Budapest  the  300th  of  Erkel's  Hunyadi  Laszld 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  representation  of  Circe,  a  portion  of  Bungert's 
trilof^,  given  in  Dresden.  Godesberg  on  the  Rhine  was  chosen  as  the  spot  where 
the  trilogy  will  be  represented  in  1900.  Ground  was  given  and  2,500  marks  for  an 
opera  house  to  be  completed  in  Cologne  in  1902. 

The  new  opera  house  in  Storklinlin  \\:\  ^  inaugurated  Sept.  .:o.  v.hen  a  cantata  by 
Ivar  Halistrom  was  sung;  and  Lindbad's  Die  hrondeurc  an*!  scenes  from  I'^ranz 
Berwald's  Estrella  de  Soria  were  performed.  The  Solodovnikor  Opera  House  of 
Moscow  was  destroyed  by  fire;  the  Opera-Comiqne  of  Paris  was  also  burned  and  the 
new  bunding  was  inaugurated  on  Dec.  7.  The  Royal  Theatre  in  Athens  and  the  Em- 
peror's Jubilee  Theatre  in  Vienna  were  opened.  A  statue  to  Jenny  T.ind.  by  Chris- 
tian Ericsson,  was  unveiled  in  the  foyer  of  the  new  Royal  Opera  at  Stockholm  ;  the 
Internationale  Stiltung  Mozarteum  placed  a  memori.il  tablet  over  the  newly  discov- 
ered grave  of  Leopold  Mozart  (died  1787).  at  Salzburg;  a  memorial,  reprcseiuing 
Tschaikowsky  in  his  arm-chair,  made  by  the  sculptor  Beklemischew,  was  placed  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory:  and  a  monument  was  placed  On  the  grave  of  Jakob 
Stainer,  the  violin-maker,  at  Absnm  in  the  Tyrol. 

Iiivoitioits. — One  invention  of  the  ye.ir  wa>  a  new  sound-board  fnr  the  pi.ino  by 
Prof.  Johannes  Moscr  of  Berlin.  Contrary  to  custom,  I'rof.  Moscr  makes  his  sound- 
board as  rigid  as  possible,  leaving  the  molecules  of  the  wood  to  produce  the  vibration. 
The  sound-board  consists  of  two  layers  of  wood,  each  ' {-  inch  thick,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  glued  togciher  but  crossed  at  right  angles  to  the  grain.  Towards  the  edges 
the  thickness  is  reduced.  The  aim  sought  for  is  to  have  an  equal  tension  throughout 
the  «ound-board. 

Alcssk)  Corradini,  an  Italian  pianist,  is  said  to  have  invented  an  harmonic  string 
which  preserves  a  given  pitch  and  atmosphere  cannot  change  its  tension. 
Gustave  Lyon*s  chromatic  harp  without  pedals  was  first  heard  in  Pans  played  hy 

Mile.  .A,uhert  at  the  Society  of  Composers. 

//  Mondo  Artistico  describes  a  "new  colossal  instrument  made  by  Antonio  Zibordi 
after  fifteen  years  of  work  at  Mirandola,  near  Modena,  under  the  name  of  autO- 
clcctro-polyphonc."  This  he  will  send  to  the  Exposition  of  1900. 

Loridini.— The  opera  season  at  Covent  Garden  under  Maurice  Grau  was  brilliant. 
Wagner's  Riufi  drs  Xibelun^rit  was  given  for  the  fir^t  time  in  its  entirety.  FellX 
Mottl  conducted  and  manv  of  the  Bayreuth  singer^  took  part,  includincr  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke.  Marie  Brema.  Schumann-Hcink,  Dippel,  V.m  Dyrk.  Kordica. 
and  Eamcs.  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  was  present.  The  other  singers  included  Calve, 
Meiba,  Ternina,  Ella  Russell  SaTewi,  Bonnard,  Plancon.  Gadski,  Region,  von  Artner. 
Albers.  Manchinclli  and  P.  Flon  were  additional  conductors.  Among  the  operas 
Pwn  were  HamUt;  Massenet's  Saffo;  Saint-Saens  s  Henry  VIIL;  Carmen,  Fmut, 
itomh  et  JuUette;  ToHnhSitser,  Tristan  und  Isolde,  II  Barlriere,  Rigoletto,  Aula,  Don 
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Juan,  MancmeUi's  Bro  e  Leandro,  and  Lc  Noccc  di  Figaro.  Particular  success  was 
achieved  by  Calv4  as  Marguerite  In  Boito's  McfistofcU. 

London's  musical  season  lasted  eleven  weeks,  and  as  many  as  seventy  concerts  took 
place  a  week.  Hans  RiclUer  conducted  four  orchestral  concerts,  at  one  of  which  he 
played  Rimsky- Korsakoff's  Scheherazade ;  .Moritz  Moszkowski  appeared  at  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic,  playing  his  new  piano  concerto:  Saint- Saens.  Basoni.  Mottl, 
Klindworth,  Paderewski,  Pachmann.  and  Rosenthal  also  appeared.  Two  Viennese 
pianists,  Ella  Pancara  and  llona  EibenschiitJS,  were  successful.  In  December  the 
young  Hungarian  pianist,  Dolinanyi.  astonished  the  London  public.  At  his  third  re- 
cital a  piano  quintet  in  C  was  performed,  a  fine  composition. 

The  famous  conductor,  Felix  Weingartner,  made  his  London  debut  in  June  and 
played  his  symphonic  poem  King  Lear.  Adclina  Patti,  who  became  an  English  citi- 
zen, sang  at  Albert  Hall;  and  Lady  Halle  and  Pachmann  played  the  Kreutur  SomUa 
at  a  "Salurtlay  Pop." 

For  the  revival  of  Middleton  and  Rowley's  Sfaiiish  Gipsy  by  the  Elizabcth.m  Stage 
Society  at  St.  George's  Hall,  London,  the  music  composed  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmctsch 
for  the  archaic  instruments  of  harpsichord  and  viols  was  especially  eloquent. 
cinating  and  sympathetic.  A  critic  said :  "Understanding  thoroughly  as  he  did  the 
limitations  and  the  breadth  of  the  power  and  spirit  residmg  in  those  dumb  stnnp, 
those  dumb  wires,  be  managed  to  restore  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  with  a  wonder- 
ful completeness  and  beauty  of  expression.  The  mock-sentimental  ballad  of  the  i-ec- 
ond  act.  O  that  I  were  a  bee,'  which  by  the  wajr,  Mr.  Dolmctsch  himself  accompanied 
on  an  old  Venetian  lute  of  1560,  was  extraordinarily  subtle  in  its  old  contcmporair 
humor,  and  the  fortune-telling  songs  that  came  somewhat  liter  had  that  odd  sud- 
denness ant'  brevity  of  emotion  which  belongs  to  nothing  modern  Of  to  anything  that 
comes  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  modernity."  , 

For  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  played  by  the  same  society,  Nov.  2^  » 
viols  by  the  ancient  composer.  Alfonso  Ferrabosco,  was  performed. 

The  Handel  Society  revived  Handel's  Belshazsar,  which  contahis  some  of  msDttt 
work,  ami  Athctliah.  Coleridge-Taylor's  new  cantata.  Hiau'atha's  IVeddnif;  P"^'*>^ 
tenor  s<j1o.  chorus,  and  orchestra,  performed  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  London, 
under  Dr.  C.  Villicrs  Stanford,  was  highly  praised,  especially  for  the  "grateful  vocal 
writing."  Herbert  Bedford  (husband  of  Liza  Lehmann),  had  a  symphonic  prelude. 
Kit  Marlowe,  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  Frederick  Corder's  dramatic  ^^^<l^ 
Passes,  was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  ;  an  Arabian  Dance  for  'cello  arid  orchestra, 
by  J.  Renard.  became  very  popular  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  The  Gate  of  LiYr,  by  Franco 
Leoni,  was  sung  by  the  Royal  Choral  Society,  conducted  by  the  composer ;  Clarence 
Lucas's  Othello  overture,  at  Queen's  Hall,  was  praised  for  its  "ingenious  and  pic- 
turesque treatment;"  a  quartet  of  clarinets  was  heard  at  Queen's  K** 
Franck's  Les  Djinns,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  was  played  for  the  first  time  mLoodOO 
by  Mrs.  Henri  Jossic;  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  finished  a  Manfred  Suite  Wt  ot- 
chestra;  and  wrote  a  crooning  "Willow  Song"  for  Ellen  Terry  in  Olhcllo.  Onlv  one 
opera  of  any  interest  was  produced  in  London,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  Beauty  ^tom; 
libretto  by  Pinero  and  G>myns  Carr.  ,  e-  u  «. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter,  .A.lma-Tadema,  Dr.  C.  Villicrs  Stanford,  and  Sir 
Irving  formed  a  committee  to  raise  a  monument  to  Brahms.    A  Folk-Song  5oa«9 
was  iirganizcd  in  Loiidoii  to  pul)!ish  popular  melodies.  Otto  Goldschmidt  oecanie 
president  of  the  London  .Madrigal  Society.  _    .  > 

The  Hall^  concerts  of  Manchester  reached  their  41st  season  and  gave  Beeinowa* 
nine  symphonies  in  regular  order.  ^l. 

Parts. — In  Paris  great  interest  was  manifested  in  a  performance  oi  Ftdeito  »  }^ 
Opera-Comique  at  which  Ro^a.  Caron  sang  Leonore  and  the  experiment  of  jj^soj 
recitatives  by  Gcvacrt  were  tried  with  success;  Vincent  d'lndy's  opera,  tervw 
created  much  di>cu  sj  in;  Rousseau's  Cloche  du  Rkin  was  among  the  mnv 
Reynaldo  Hahn's  Z'//^  des  h'c-rcs  on  Loti's  sforv  was  represented  at  the  ^P^V? 
Comique:  Saint-Sai-ns's  Dcjanire  was  also  given;  Massenet's  Tha'is  was  given  at  me 
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Opera  in  a  new  form  :  Laromhc's  Quatre  f  i7.r  Aynwn  was  also  successful. 

Picrne  resigned  as  organist  of  Stc.  Clotilde;  Emma  Nevada  re-appcarcd  at  in 
Ooera-Comiaue :  Feliit  Woincrartnor  in#.f  vfitU  ttfmat  etirr^c«  in  Paris  as  conductor  ui 


there  was  an  mtercsting  concert  of  Revnaldo  Hahn's  works.  ^1 

M«>jif/i.— In  Mimich  the  success  obtained  at  the  Resident  theatre  by  tne 
performances  of  Mozart's  great  works,  according  to  their  tr.nlit  .ms      '"^^  'ave 
encouraged  Herr  von  Possart,  the  director,  tn  complete  the  Mozart  ^  . 

some  of  the  smaller  works,  such  as  La  Finia  Giardiniera  (i775)  and       ^  tlr  \r\ 
direktor  (1786).    He  also  t:.-\vc  a  fine  Wagner  cvcle.    Mozart  was  in  gr^^^ 
Germany  this  year    Don  Juan  was  given  133  times  and  the  Magic  Flute  nf^">.^^ 
Maurel.  Lehmann.  Sembrich,  Edouard  de  Reszki,  and  Nordica  sang  " 
Berkn  m  the  early  winter. 
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Carlsn^.—At  Carisnihe  at  the  restoration  of  the  Theatre  Grand-Ducal,  Mottl 

gave  a  fine  scries  of  operas.  /.>iV  Mcisicrsiugcr,  The  Sibclungcn  Ring,  The  Magic 
Flute,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  G]ixck'^  Orphce,  Thuillc's  Lobetanz,  Berlioz's  Uealnce  et 
Benedict,  La  Prise  de  i'rotc,  and  Les  Trojans  a  Carthage,  and  Liszi's  La  Legcnde  de 
Sainte  Elizabeth.  Berlioz's  rnse  de  Troie  and  Les  1  rojans  a  Carthage  were  also 
given  in  Cologne. 

Dresden. — In  Dresden  the  Mozart  Society  celebratL-d  the  25th  jubilee  of  the  King 
of  Sa.xony  by  a  performance  of  Bach's  Auf  Schmellernde  Tone  dcr  Muntern  Trom- 
peu-n,  written  fur  the  iilcctor  Frederick  Auglut  III  in  1737.  It  18  sttpftosed  that  this 
was  only  its  second  ^rformancc. 

Berlin.— A  new  society,  the  Fafner  Gesellschaft,  was  founded  in  Berlin  for  the  per* 
formance  of  manuscript  works  by  living  German  composers ;  a  woman's  orchestra  was 
founded  in  Berlin ;  and  a  choral  society  in  Bayreuth  under  Kneisse  to  perform 
oratorios.   Bach's  St.  John's  Passion  and  Liszt's  Si.  Elizabeth  were  given. 

St.  Petersburg. — St.  Peter.sburg  had  a  very  brilliant  opera  season.  The  superb 
orchestra  was  directed  by  Krouchevsky,  and  Mnie.  Kameoskaya  and  Mme.  Gorlenko 
Ddina  were  greatly  admired.  Sigurd  Arnoldson  became  pwular.  Tschaikowsl^'s 
Eugene  Oneguine  was  revived  and  created  a  sensation.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  completed 
the  score  of  a  new  r.pera,  Mozart  and  Saiii-ri.  nn  a  libretto  by  Pushkin.  BalakirefT's 
new  symphony  m  C  major,  op.  23,  performed  under  the  composer's  direction  in  St. 
Petersburg,  broiigiit  t!ic  following  criticism:  "It  is  Russian  in  vim  and  superbly 
orchestrated.    The  .success  was  great  and  deserved." 

Italy. — The  great  interest  in  Italy  was  the  discovery  of  the  Abate  Perosi.  To  hear 
La  Hcsurresione  de  Gesit  Crista  700  persons  assembled  in  Rome  on  Dec.  12.  Perosi 
also  wrote  a  funeral  mass  for  Valcrio  Bana,  which  had  great  success  in  Turin.  .\n- 
other  oratorio,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Parodi,  wa^  >uccc:-siul  in  Genoa,  and  a  new 
mass  by  the  young  composer,  Ferdinando  i-'etrilli,  had  a  great  success  at  tlie  Cathe- 
dral of  Poggia.  Under  Alascagni's  direction  a  Kequicm  Mass  by  Lucidi  w  as  given  at 
the  Pantheon,  Rome,  for  the  20th  anniversary  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  death. 

Maseagnrs  new  opera.  Iris,  was  given  at  Rome  and  his  new  symphony  in  memory 
of  Leopardi,  composed  for  the  cetucnary  at  Recanati.  was  performed  l)y  95  pupils  of 
the  Rossini  Conservatory  at  Pe-.'irn.  For  this  symjiliony  tlie  composer  received 
?2,000.   Giodano'.s  fedora  produced  m  Milan  was  successful. 

The  Orchestral  Society  oi  La  Scaia,  Milan,  founded  in  i87<^,  and  the  Orchestral 
Society  of  Rome,  foimded  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Ettore  Pinelli  were  both  dissolved. 

Dalltts  ill  Vienna. — Vienn.i  revived  Glitck's  Iphigenie  en  .inlide  and  If^hige'nie  en 
Taundc,  and  had  its  quota  ot  bailela.  the  uiobl  successful  of  wlucli  was  lleiiberger's 
Openihall,  which  made  a  lour  of  Germany.  Von  Suppc's  posthumous  opera,  Die 
Pariserin,  was  discovered  and  performed  with  success.  Miiller's  Der  Blondin  von 
Namur,  Bayer's  Frauleiu  Hexe,  Mader's  Sh«t  on  Rider  Haggard's  novel,  and  Hcu- 
berger's  Slruw-welpeter  also  became  popular.  Other  popular  ballets  were:  Winzel's 
The  Press.  London;  and  Vidal's  Queen  Fiametta,  Paris. 

Neic  York  and  America. — The  musical  hcason  in  Xcw  York  was  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  in  its  history.  There  was  no  regular  opera  sea.son.  The  Damrosch  and  El- 
lis Opera  Cbmpany  gave  a  short  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  but  the 
representations  were  P9or  and  unsatisfactory.  The  best  performance  was  that  of 
RossmTs  //  Barbiere  di  Seviglia  with  Melba,  Gimpanari,  and  Carhone.  There  was 
an  unusual  number  of  concerts.  A  great  blow  was  given  to  music  I'v  rlic  sudden 
death  on  March  28  of  .Anton  Scidl,  a  musician  and  conductor  of  peculiar  genius  and 
temperament.  The  Symphony  Society  disbanded  on  the  retirement  of  Walter  Dam- 
rosch. Deprived  of  her  nsiuu  quota  of  foreign  artists.  New  York  was  also  deprived 
of  song-recitals  of  the  first  rank  and  many  nne  concerts.  Small  concert  companies 
sprang  up  through  the  country  like  weeds.  The  Damrosch  and  F.]Ii<  ripera  Company 
travelled.  Thomas  travelled  with  his  orchestra  and  Josef  Hofniann  remembered 
liere  as  a  child  pianist.  Ysaye  and  Pugno  made  an  extensive  tour;  Guillmant,  the 
French  organist,  gave  recitals  and  travelled  with  his  pupil,  William  Carl ;  and  (ic- 
rardy,  the  young  cellist,  and  Franz  Rommel,  Siloti.  and  Marteau  also  appeared.  The 
Oratorio  Society  of  New  "Vork.  founded  by  Dr.  L.  Dammsrh.  celebrated  its  fifteenth 
«»niver<ary  with  four  concerts,  at  which  Berlioz's  Daiinia!:on  of  Faust.  Horatio  W. 
Parker's  St.  Christ, >i^l;er,  Elijah,  sung  by  Ffrancon  Davics.  and  Dr.  Damrosch's 
Sulainilh  were  performed.  Madeleine  Schiller  returned;  Willy  Burmesler  made  his 
American  debut;  Puccini's  La  Bohcme  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
by  the  Royal  Italian  Grand  Opera  Co  .  in  Mav;  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  acquired  a 
new  conductor  in  Victor  Herbert :  tlie  Mo/art  Club  of  Pittsburg  reached  fts  twenty- 
nrst  season;  the  Chicago  Orchestra  its  M  venth  under  Theodore  Thomas;  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston,  under  Zerrahn,  sang  The  Messiah,  The  RedcmMwn, 
and  Bruch  s  Arminius;  the  Caccilia,  under  B.  J.  Lsa^[,  Bruch's  Odysseus,  and  Hum- 
Perdinck  s  Pilgrimage  to  Kevlaar  ( new ) . 

A  national  congress  of  musicians  was  held  at  the  Omaha  ExiKMttlon  with  W  illiam 
Jumtall  director  of  the  music.  Compositions  by  E.  A.  Macdowdl,  Mrs.  Beach,  H.  W. 
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Parker,  Dudley  Buck.  E.  NeviiL  and  E.  S.  Kclley  were  played.  The  Manuscript  So- 
ciety produced  I.  F.  Bristow's  dioral  syinphony,  Xiagara,  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  April 
'.iza  Lchmann's  hi  a  Fcrsiau  Garden  (fir^i  performed  in  Lomicm.  xtkya),  hecainc  ex- 
traordinarily popular  throughout  the  country;  the  works  of  Strauss  and  Riin-ky- 
Korsakoff  were  heard  in  various  cities ;  the  I^ieisel  Quartet  played  Arthur  Footer 
last  work,  a  quintet,  op.  38;  Alexander  Glazounow's  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Oub, 
H.  A.  Macdowell.  conductor,  entered  its  32nd  season  :  Nevin's  Suite  after  /.nri;j 
Dooiw.  op.  10,  and  a  folk-song  by  Rimsky- Korsakoff  were  the  novelties.  Theodore 
Thomas  introduced  I'ranck's  Chasseur  Maudit  to  Boston. 

Of  the  ten  novelties  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  four  were  by  Riu* 
liians:  Qazounow,  Pohnc  lyrique;  Gemsheim,  Violin  concerto  in  D  major ;  toeffler, 
Sjrmphonic  Poem,  La  Mart  dc  Tintagclcs ;  Massenet,  mu-^ic  tn  Lcs  Britniycs:  Pa- 
ganini-Gorski,  Caprice  for  violin  in  A  minor;  Rimsky-Kor>akutT.  uvcrturc  tola 
Grande  I'aqiu'  Russo,  and  his  Symphony  Aniar;  Strauss,  Symphonic  Poem,  also 
Sprock  Zarathustra ;  Stube.  Concerto  for  violin;  and  TschaTkowsky,  Italian  Caprice. 

The  Boston  Symphony  entered  its  18th  season  under  Gericke  in  the  autumn;  the 
New  York  Philliarninnic  was  under  Emil  Paur  ;  Frank  Damrosch's  Musical  Art  sang 
Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio;  and  Frank  Damrosch  inaugurated  symphony  concerts 
for  children.  The  opera  season  opened  Nov.  29,  under  Maurice  Grau  with  the  best 
find  taiKest  company  ever  brousht  to  this  country,  including  Sembricb,  Jcao  and 
Edouard  de  Reszki,  Lehmann.  Schumann- Heink,  Fames,  Nordka,  Van  Rooy,  Van 
Dyck.  Dipjiel.  Rrema,  Saleza,  Plangon.  Maurel.  Cainpanari.  Carbone,  about  250  in  all. 

The  Damrosch  and  Ellis  Company  in  Philadelphia  introduced  Alvarez  to  America. 
Meliia  sang  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Apollo  Qub  of  Sui  Francisco  sang  Stmstn 
and  DeiUah. 

Festivals. — ^An  important  musical  festival  took  place  in  Bergen  from  June  37  to 

July  3.  under  the  direction  of  Grieg  during  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition. 
The  hall,  built  for  the  purpose,  held  3,000  persons.  There  was  a  large  orche'-tra  as- 
sisted by  the  justly  famous  Amsterdam  orchestra  known  as  the  C oncer tgebouv;  (Wil- 
len  Mcngelberg,  conductor),  and  a  chorus  of  500  voices.  This  was  the  first  gather- 
ing of  Norwegian  musicians,  and  the  works  of  Norwegian  composers  only  were 
given.  .Among  the  works  performed  were:  Svcndscn's  Symf^hoity.  No.  /,  in  D; 
Halyorscn's  orchestral  suite,  ra.uiiitiiscua ;  a  Theme  u-Hh  I'oriations  for  orchestra, 
by  Catharinus  tiling:  (iricg's  Scenes  From  Olav  Traygvason  (an  unfinished  play  by 
Hi*  rnstjcrnc  Bjornson),  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra:  Zorahayda.  a  legend  tor 
orchestra  (on  Irving's  legend  of  the  Rose  of  the  Alhambro),  by  Svendscn;  Gnegi 
Coneerto  for  the  piano  in  A  minor;  Asgaardsreicn.  a  symphonic  poem  hy  Ole  Oken; 
an  orchestral  suite  from  the  Vulctidc  play,  En  JJellig  Aften,  by  Schjclderup:  Blaaf- 
jcllet,  a  piano  suite  played  by  the  composer,  Mme.  Becker-Grondahl ;  01c  Bull's  Jf/ir- 
jciitnts  .Sondag;  March  of  the  Turks  Against  Athens,  bass  solo,  male  chorus,  and 
orchestra  by  Johan  Selmer;  concerto  for  the  piano  in  D  major  by  Christian  Sinding; 
Huldrcdanscn.  by  Tcllefe-cn  and  Neupert ;  Tver  Holler's  orchestral  suite  from 
Goethe's  G'dts  von  Bcrliehingeu ;  and  songs  by  I  I.  Kjerulf.  Rikand  Nordraak,  Eva-iM 
Aln.'cs.  J  Backer-Lunde,  Per  Winge.  Otto  Winter-Hielm.  Sigurd  Lie,  and  Grieg. 
Among  the  singers  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Gulbranson  of  London  and  Bayrcuth  fame.  A 
masiciu  festival  was  held  for  three  days  at  Vervters,  the  native  town  of  Viettxtenp*. 
the  great  violinist,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  was  unveiled.  .  . 

The  sixteenth  centenary  of  the  njartyrdom  of  San  .Mcssandro,  the  patron  MlBtW 
Bergamo,  took  place  there  in  August.  Signor  Emilio  Piz/i  had  charge  of  tae  BW- 
sical  festival,  and  composed  a  mass  and  ode  to  the  saint  for  the  occasion. 

There  was  also  a  musical  festival  of  importance  at  Mayence  by  the  AHjCtnenie 
Deutsche  Musikverein.  on  the  2!;th-28th  of  June.  ^  .J^^ 

A  special  celebration  took  place  in  Berlin  to  honor  Max  Brnch's  6oth  birin*^ 
(his  last  choral  work,  Custar  Adolf,  a  cantata  of  large  dimensions  was  sung  "ndcr 
his  baton  in  Barmen  on  May  22)  ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  opera  festival  in  tarls- 
ruhe  under  Felix  Mottl's  direction  from  Sept.  9  to  Oct.  16.  .  . 

At  the^great  fete  at  B^ziers  under  the  direction  of  Saint-Saens  in  August  tnai 
composer  s  new  opera  Dejanire  was  superbly  represented  in  the  open  air 
The  work  had  been  rehearsed  in  Paris  for  a  month;  the  chorus  consisted  ot  200. 
the  orchestra  of  250 ;  and  there  were  60  dancers.  The  work  was  represented  in  rans, 
Nov.  II. 

The  Three  Choirs  held  its  375th  festival  at  Gloucester  in  the  autumn  with  Hccket 
Brewer  as  conductor.  The  new  works  included  Verdi's  new  religiou>  pieces;  an  r 
Chestral  ballade  by  Coleridge-Taylor;  llid)ert  IT  Parry's  Song  of  DarHcss;  tee 
WiIliaiTis's  Nunc  Dimtttis.  MagniHcat,  and  98th  Psalm;  and  Charles  H.  Liojoi 
Festival  overture.  The  Messiah,  parts  of  Tndas  Maceab<nu,  and  Sullivan's  GtW 
Legend  were  also  given. 

The  Leeds'  Festaval  held  in  October  was  the  most  successful  in  many  y^rs;  ajargf 
balance  was  left  for  medical  charities  and  enough  to  organice  a  permanent  otcaes 
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tra.    Among  the  works  eiveii  uct,.  •    m     i  i 

Edwin  Elgars  Carac-/a.«f(\7Jw  ''sun?  M'''r ^^'j^''         ^h'nu  of  Pr^u^ 

setting  of  Coilins's  Odi- 
soli,  and  orchestra :  and 

concert  at  the  Crvstni  P.h....   i    h  ^"'d  tlicrc  was  a  grand  ic^iiva^ 


de  to  the  I'assUnu:  liabrid  Anr  '    i  ^t^^rens;  Covvcn's 

«V  written  lor  iJ.    .^>'T'''''^-   -IJu'-'P^Tdmck  a].o  conducic. 


^01  I;a  in  London  cc,n.isti..ff  "f  8  k«  'X^-^  ■  ''>c 

:rt  at  the  Crystal  iM-.r,'   I      t       r       voico;  and  ih 
voijces.  at  which  lijward  Ll^d,  {"hH  f  1  ^^"1^      "^'^'l^^'^^'  ^'^        ^n^  ,.ooo 

There  were  nunicroi...  fcsiiv  iK       in,  '  '  •  ^-'-^''-'l^'-'V^- ^''arlcs  Santlcy  :an« 
oratorio.  Lucifer,  was  vu„i,  •  ;  1   V  J'lduinapolis  k-stival  U-i,,. 

?;nd  Louiivillu,  SnnntrJidd  tIr  K-  I      f'--;"^ 'I :  Albany  it>  W  orcester  its 

s.it  Lake  cui"  tile  ^t^f^:^::;:i:{'^'''}rr-  v   '•--■^•^•'j^iVod^  >  t.'. 

Stephens.   The  Monrrcal  P  .  ll.ar  1   c  a L  'Tl/   4  "     ^''V''"  ^^'^'^  '■^^^•■"•'J-'  ^"  »'ro 
were  tlie  chief  festivals  in  Cana<h  ^Sherbrookc  gucbec  choral  ..oi.-iciv 

Among  the  opera,  first  fcprc.ciUcd  in  ,Sy8  were: 
Giordano's  Fedora 

Cillo's  Arlcsiana".  Mila,, 

Anzolcttj  s  La  Fine  di  Mocart  Milan 

^ollino  s  Ao  Crf o/^     \lj,.,„ 

De  Laras  .]/<„„a  T,,r,„ 

^.  Giovanni  s  Caslracanr  ...   Trieste. 

Ferraris  11  Caniico  dci  GwUci  Naples. 

Mascherom  s  d'.-imorr  ;  .\filan. 

Brossis  //  a^co  .Milan. 

Micels  W//ayfl     Venice. 

Tessaro  s  Huss   ;  Naples. 

r!         '  h  Can.arga    •  ,  Treviso. 

oachini  s  /,,  Longcdo    i  "j  in  and  Naples. 

J^sca  s  Pcrgolesi    Florence. 

Lazzar,  s //wor  ;;;;  Berlin. 

V  m  u'/''""/*''"      /'W;»r  .".  Prague 

Xirnhky-Korsakoffs  Sadko  of  Xo'.s.irud Bresiau. 

Solowjeffs  Cordelia    '     ^-S^'^hI  .Moscow 

'Jlascagni's  Iris    St.  Pacr>luirg 

p'  '^uniann'-s  Assarf^ai  ..   Rome. 

1  cmbaur  s  Zigcuncrlicbf.  ...   rJrunswirk 

\]^TnkL-  s  .liidalucia    Innspruck 

Hermann's   Kiel. 

^ulcnkcmpfT's  Die  Brauf  vou  Cvfen, A  Cas.-el. 

Th",  n  •'■^^'^  der  SprinL-r  ^rcuycn  and  Ca?.sel. 

(^•enzls  /Jon  Quixote  ..  Carlsruhe.  Berlin.  .Mannheim. 
Massenet  s  Saffo   ; ;  Berlin. 

oiingtrt  s  Circe     Vienna. 

kltl'^K^-f^^^   ■ Dresden. 

Thi   f     Hamburg 

Cu^-'^'^t^',^  ^^'irathsteiH..  .  Frankfort 

""mmcl  s  Assarfai     Zurich. 

F^kT?.^  '  /""nnr/ft   ^  Bologn.-!. 

F'bich's  <^ar^a  Schwerin. 

Kozkosny  s  Satanclla . .   Prague. 

«I'nski  s  Co/./fl„a     Prague. 

S  olr''">  h'''^  Quintiila'.  ::  Warsaw. 

^»ojanovit2'.s  mnon   Warsaw  and  Lcmberg. 

Count  Z.chv's  .4W  ....V,  Budapest. 

Svf-'  •{/'"''-^'^      Autioci,:  Berlin. 

Slh  "  '  ^""**y  Edinburgh. 
Julian       Lee's  The  Bamboo.  : L°"^on. 

^"iff  5  Q„<.f„  of  ff,^,   United  Slates. 
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Halm's  L'lle  du  Rh>e  '  Paris. 

Rousseau's  La  Cloche  du  Rhin  Paris. 

Vincent  d'Indy's  J'cnaal  Paris  and  Bnissels. 

Hirschinann's  Lovelace   Pari:;. 

Raiin's  Cnclane   Rouen. 

Dcflfes'  Jessica   Toulouse. 

Bnineau's  Messidor   Brussels. 

Ke  Bornc's /7t'</t/i;  Milan. 

Saint-Sacns'  Dejaiiire  IK/iers  and  Paris. 

Erlatigcr's  /iiec  Meiido  (Das  Erbi)  Hamburg  and  Frankfon. 

All'rtd  TolTi's  I'ljandaka   Copenhagen. 

Schytlo's  Hero  Copenhagen. 

Nonlcrniann's  Magnus  Hamburg. 

Borch's  Silvio   Christiania. 

StenhaiiMiKr's  Tir/tng   Stockholm. 

Lcljciius's  Christian  II  Hels^ingfors. 

Jan  Blockx's  J'riiicess  d'.'ltiherge  Brussels  and  Ghent 

J.  van  dcr  lulcn's  Nuniaiilia  Antwerp. 

Enrique  Ciranados'  Maria  Jet  Carmen  Madrid. 

Kuiidtir.s  I-rau  lloUe   Kiel 

Orcficc's  //  Gladialore  Madrid. 

Among  the  one-act  <>pcra>  may  be  noted : 

Eugcn  d' Albert's  Die  .threise  .'.  Frankfort  and  Magdeburg. 

Woyrscb's  W'ickengerfahrt  Hamburg. 

Occhlschegel's  Kynasi   Allenburg. 

(ieisler's  Wir  Sie^eii   Poscn. 

Becker's  Rathold   Dresden  and  Mainz, 

Ilopfe's  I'reijagd   Barmen. 

Raucluneokcr'-;  Sauna   Coblenz. 

] las^cibacb's  Junker  A'achtigall  Schxverin. 

Chelius'>  Hashish  Prague,  Carlsruhe,  Coburg,  and  Weimer. 

nJv?  choral  works  of  1898  include:  Max  Bruch's  oratorio  Gtistaf  Adolf,  Barmen; 
W.  Nicks'  Joseph  Before  Pharaoh,  Hildesheim ;  and  S.  de  Lange's  Moses,  Stuttgart: 
and  the  chief  cantatas  were  f'romcthcus,  by  Heinrich  Hoffman,  Leipzig;  Pclrus 
Forschegriind,  by  Schuchardt.  Gotha;  Kassandra,  by  Houck,  Amsterdam;  Lanzclot, 
by  H.  Hutter.  Coburg ;  and  Fritz  Volbach's  The  Page  and  the  King's  Daughter,  four 
ballads  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  latter  was  exceptionally  successful. 
The  following  nine  new  symphonies  met  with  favor: 

_       .   .  First  Perfonuance. 

Lowcn  s  in  E  major  Mannheim. 

Kaspar  J.  BischofT's  in  F  minor    Mainz. 

A.  Klughart's  in  C  minor  Dessau. 

G.  Mahler's  in  D  major  Dresden. 

F.  Weingartncr'.-^  in  G  major  .Cologne. 

W.  Berger's  in  B  major  Mainz. 

Henry  XXIV  of  Reuss's  in  A  major  Miinster 

Balakireff's  in  C  major  St.  Petersburg. 

O.  Pasch's  in  D  maj or  Mo.^cow. 

Felix  praseke  had  a  Jubilee  Overture  performed  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin;  H.  Grxd- 
ner.  J  artattons  for  organ,  strings,  and  trumf>els,  Vienna;  Carl  Reinecke.  a  Serenade 
lor  strings  ,„  G  Minor,  Leipzig:  Th.  Midler- Renter,  a  Pastoral  Suite.  Berlin;  Hani 
Koessler.  two  vwltn  concertos.  Budapest  and  Vienna;  Moritz  Moskowski:  a  new 
piano  concerto  in  E  major  (four  movements).  London;  Weingartner.  a  string  quar- 
v-i  I  *^^?^"'  ^  string  quartet;  G.  Schumann,  a  piano  quintet  in  B  minor:  and  B. 
Kohlcr,  a  string  sextet  in  A-flat  maior.  Humperdinck's  Moorish  Rhapsodic  was  first 
played  at  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival;  and  Richard  Strauss's  Don  Quijcotc  Variatm\s 
<nia  I  heme  of  Chivalrous  Character  at  Cologne;  and  a  new  symphony ;  and  J.  Holl- 
mann  2d  cello  concerto  in  A  minor.  Dresden.  Grieg  wrote  some  symphonic  dances 
r  Vr^L^'"''  ^''"^  ^'•'-S''-  «P-  ^"7:  Vincent  d'Indv  incidental  music  to 
FrnloL-'^P^^*)'"^  Mcndes.  The  last  named  composer's  Enchanted  Forest.  Cesar 
SvmnL*:,  ^^Da 9''«rus;  Weingartncr's  Fields  of  the  Blest;  and  Bruckner  s 
Wh'    ^'        •  ^^'^^""^  novelties  extensively  played  in  Europe.   Miss  Ethc 

Mailnri, .  l!^  was  played  by  Felix  Mottl  in  Carlsruhe.  and  the  compositions  of 
SfnH  1  A?^^'.^^  S?.'''K"<^-  ^^'''^^  "♦^'^'  Papanini  of  the  harp."  attracted  attention. 
BuK.t  •♦^V^'Mr '  ^vmphonic  composition.  La  Mart  dc  Pan,  was  played  m 
ouaapest  with  brilliant  success. 
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-  i  The  foUowiag  operas  were  novelties  in  the  ciues  mentioned : 

7^  Das  Rheingold   n  , 

Die  Walkdre    Brussels  and  Dusseldorf. 

Siegfried   •..!'.!*.!".!*!*!'.!'.■.! ™* 

■  Die  G'dticrdiimmcrunt   '  " eiV " "/ ', Worm-. 

Tristan  und  Isolde  ' Slberfeld  and  Bologna. 

Die  MeisterHnger    St.  Peiersln.rg. 

ir         Tannhauser.    •        Buenos  Ayres. 

Verdi's  0/f//o     ^Alexandria  (Egypt). 

Berlioz's  Trovcns. .  Dresden  and  Stuttgart 
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£         g"l'!^"^'-k-.s  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  Weimar  SnH%')  T I  ^7'^" 

Rubinstein's  Feramors.,   vvumar  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Kubinstein's  ffero   '  S**  Petersburg. 

Dclibes  s  Lc  Roi  I'a-dit. .  "  ",  Barcelona. 

Trumpeter  von  Sackingen.  l Budapest. 

%  St.  Saens'  Henry  VIU  Madrid  and  Bm-nos  Ayres. 

T^oliaikowsky's  Eugene' Oueguine o,.   '  "'?'{:;'"  il"^  Ghent 

 Parw  and  New  York. 


an  opera  singer' 


mann.  the  Norwegian  composer  for  the  flute;  Conrad  BehrenZ 

awJat  Sm^*i  TrS*  Httle  knou  n  on  o.ir  .idr  of  the  rIoIu.  al.o  passed 

f'T?**'  ^*  ^^^^^  Tchouhadjian,  called    tin  \  crdi  of  the  Orient  "  He  was 
-  LSSSm  /T'*^"*r?^"u^!J^  p.iblishc.I  many  composuions.  includ  np  an  ^% 
a!?     ^i^'"^^"""'  a  marvellous  vogue  in  Coiistontinoole  Snrfrn? 

so  t''irin  Paru'^^h'  ':!^  S^^P*'  ^K'}'-""  ^^^'^  /f^S^^trf^^^S^  6^^^    about  to 
MTIfflfl  mwM^"  surprised  him  at  the  height  of  hi.  powers. 

itiativenf  ^y^'  OF.  an  organization  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  in- 

TeacherJM/,  :^^^A'^'''■"■  ninetecntli  annual  conventicm^the  MuSc 

four  l'L^enrSpit^'rfh'^''r  ^V'^'  York  June  24-28.  1897  F^ftv^ 

dubs  the  firTf«     f  ^°'''?«' >  for  the  federation  of  women's  music 

Jainir?  rfel  Si'"''''"*'  which  was  lield  at  Steinway  Hall,  in  Chu  ago.  in 
pr?St.^'  '''''  ''^^'"y  in^-o^Porated  with  Mrs.  Sutro  as  its  first 

the^Vafd^or^AlSSf^'  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  held  its  _^th  convention  at 
read  ittludi^a  ^^         York  June  23-27.  1898.    Papers  on  musical  topics  were 
«au,  mcluding  one  on  voice-culture,  hv  F.  W   WodeL  of  Boston    w/iht^rt  W 
Greene^resident;  Jani-,s  Potter  Keough;  Secretary  ^ 
Jl3:™'^.^'^^™ATIOir.   See  A»ch;eolocv  (paragraph  Greece). 


Ambass.idor. 
1819;  was  edi 

vice  in  iftAct        i»  ll.t"'"*^}?  ■v.-i-.iivgt.  v^oiiiiji  iu);i-.  ;inu  cm 

Teheran  3  rv^  ♦  ?•       Vienna  and  suhsequontly  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  at 

iSdSdo  he  Lc   I  .^'"^""^'"P  cretary  of  Legation  at  Nap!e.«^  In 

•04e-49  he  was  charge  d'aflfaires  at  Naples  and  in  i8c/nss.,m<.H  th^ 


^^u!^^JhJ^i^^  ^""^'Sfi^  to  1872  he  was  Governor  at  Madras; 

w  Utter  year  he  was  made  Baron  £ttrick  of  Ettrick  and  for  a  few  months  in 
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the  spring  was  Viceroy  pro  tempore  of  India.   Baron  Napier  was  a  member  of  ihe 
Church  of  England  and  a  Unionist  in  politics. 

NATAL  lies  <jn  the  eastern  coa>t  of  South  Africa  to  t!ie  north  of  Cape  Colony 
and  has  an  area  of  about  20,461  square  miles  with  a  population  in  1891  of  $43,915, 
of  whom  455.9^3  w^^re  Kaflir.s  and  the  remainder  were  about  equally  divided  between 
Europeans  and  Indians.  Its  capital  and  seaport  is  Durban,  with  a  population  estimated 
in  1895  at  38.877,  and  next  to  this  is  the  town  of  Itetermaritzlnirg,  with  a  population 
estimated  in  1895  at  jo.  155.  Ft  has  .i  ^oalioard  on  the  Indian  Ocean  of  aUosit  joi 
miles.  Agriculture  is  tlic  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  chief  crop> 
are  sugar,  maize,  wiieat^  oats,  and  other  cereals  and  vegetables.  Tea-planting  is  idso 
carried  on  and  the  raising  of  live  stock  is  important  As  to  mineral  resources  the 
coal  fields  are  especially  valuable,  and  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  develop 
the  rich  beds  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  discovered.  The  trade  has  increase-i 
steadily  during  the  last  seven  years.  The  statistics  of  the  commerce  for  the  year 
1897  were  published  in  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  for  September  1898. 
These  show  an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  $26,463,355  in  1896  to  $29,1  ifk- 
136  in  1897.  The  exports,  however,  fell  off  from  $8,688,527  in  1806  to  $7.893.t3* 
1897,  the  decrease  in  tlu-  value  of  the  colonial  products  being  atlriimtcd  to  the  rinder- 
pest, locusts,  and  drought.  In  1897  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  import  trade  wa* 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  revenues  of  the  colony  have  increased  in  the  la$t 
seven  years  and  the  returns  for  1897  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  1896.  The 
chief  items  of  revenue  have  been  railways,  customs,  mails,  land  sales,  telegraphs,  ex- 
cise, stamps,  and  licenses,  and  the  native  hut  tax.  and  the  principal  items  of  expen- 
diture have  been  railways,  public  works,  and  defense.  Education  is  aided  by  the 
government  and  has  made  considerable  progress.  It  is  said  that  about  96  per  cetiL 
of  the  number  of  white  diildrcn  are  in  attendance.  There  are  over  400  miles  of  rail- 
way in  operation  in  the  colony.  Order  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  body  of  mounted 
police  nutnbcrinK'  aiiout  490  Europeans  and  some  1,400  volunteers,  and  there  is  a 
small  volunteer  naval  corps. 

Natal  was  colonized  in  1824  by  Englishmen.  The  Boers  tried  to  seize  the  territory, 
but  were  driven  out  by  the  Zulus.  The  land  was  afterwards  annemd  to  Cape  Col- 
ony, but  in  1856  became  a  separate  colony  under  the  British  Crown,  wWch  has  since 
1882  been  represented  there  by  a  Governor.  The  present  constitutional  charter  dates 
from  1893.  By  this  lcgi.slative  authority  is  vested  in  the  Queen,  a  legislative  Giuncil 
and  a  legislative  Assembly;  and  the  executive  authority  in  tbe  Governor  whose  assent 
is  required  to  all  legislative  enactments.  The  eleven  members  of  the  Innslativc  Coun- 
cil are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  his  Mmisters.  The  leRi^iativc 
.Assembly  with  37  members  !•>  chdson  by  the  i  lccturs.  The  Ministers  include  the 
Premier  and  Colonial  Secretarj';  the  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Education; 
the  Minister  of  Public  Worio^  the  Minister  of  Native  Affairs,  and  the  Colonial  Treas- 
urer. In  1898  the  Governor  was  Sir  Walter  Francis  Hely-Uutchinson.  AmcHig  the 
political  questions  which  have  recently  agitated  the  colonists  is  the  matter  of  in«pwt* 
mg  Indians  into  the  country.  This  has  occasioned  popular  disconttnt  which  in  l897 
seemed  to  threaten  a  resort  to  icjrce  to  prevent  the  landing  of  immigrants.  During 
thai  year  Ic^i-Iation  in  restraint  of  immigration  was  under  cuscussion. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN  was  founded  in  1826  u  itli  thirty  ijWn- 
bers.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  New  York  Drawing  Assuci;ili'in.  e^labliffliea 
in  1825.  regular  exhibitions  are:  The  autumn  exhibition  in  Novcm!>cr  and  De- 
cember, the  water-color  exiiibition  in  February,  and  the  annual  exhibition  m  .Apnl 
and  May.  Prizes :  Thomas  B.  Qark  prize  of  $300.  for  the  best  figure  composition ;  the 
Julius  Hallgarten  of  $300,  $200.  and  $100,  for  the  best  three  pictures  in  oils;  and  the 
Norman  W.  Dodge  of  $300.  for  the  best  picture  by  a  woman.  Only  Americawart 
eligil)le.  There  is  also  a  good  department  of  schools  under  its  control  President, 
Thomas  W.  Wood;  Corresponding  Secretary.  J.  Carroll  Bcckwith. 

VATIOKAI.  AOABSMY  OP  SCIENCES,  incorporated  1863  by  act  of  Coofress. 
Whenever  called  upon  by  any  diiiartmcnt  of  the  governnRiit  it  was  to  inve-tigate. 
examine,  experiment,  and  report  upon  any  subject  of  science  or  art;  to  bf  juid 
by  l^ecial  appropriations.  There  arc  87  members,  r  honorary  member,  and  2"  <>r- 
eign  associates.  President.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Newport.  R.  I. :  Foreign  Secretary,  Alex. 
Agassiz.  Cambridge.  Mass. ;  Home  Secretary,  Ira  Remscn,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

NATIONAL  ARTS  CliTIB,  Ibtmded  in  1898,  has  now  a  membership  of  gn- 
George  B.  Po.st,  President. 

ITATZOKAIi  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS,  organixed 
consists  of  750.000  members.    President,  Chauncey  F.  Black,  York,  Penn.;  Sec- 
retary, Lawrence  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

VATIOVAL  AB80CIATI0N  OP  NAVAL  VETERANS,  organized  in  W. 
"to  cherish  the  memory  and  associations  of  the  war  of  the  late  rebellion,  to  P«"'T^°** 
the  glorious  names  and  deeds  of  our  navy,  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  frateroa]  leliow- 
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ship  and  sympatlqr,  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  this  association,  and  to  extend 
all  possible  rdief  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members ;  to  foster  the  cttltivation 

of  naval  science;  to  encouiiipv  tJic  building  of  an  efficient  navy  and  national  de- 
fences: to  enforce  unqualified  ailugiance  to  the  general  government:  to  protect  th« 
rij^lit  and  liberties  of  American  citizenship,  and  to  n  ainiain  national  honor,  dignity, 
union,  and  independence."  There  are  39  local  associations,  a  paid  membership  ex- 
ceedmg  7,500  and  j.ooo  contribnting  members.  Rear- Admiral  G)mmanding,  J.  r.  R. 
Foss,  Minneapolis;  Fleet-Secretary,  Frederick  £.  Hasktns,  y(i7  Washington  ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  organized  in  1897  to  cultivate  dentistry, 
has  3S0  members.  President  H.  T.  Burkhart,  Batavia.  N.  Y.;  Secretary.  Emma 
Eames  Giase,  St.  Louis.  The  society  will  meet  at  Niagara  Falls  in  August  1899. 

NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  organized  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  May  25.  1848;  reorganized  at  Chicago,  Sept.  .27,  1S70.  Delegates  are  ap- 
pointed by  local  and  State  societies.  Next  annual  meeting  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  June 
1899.  President.  David  Williams.  M.  D.;  Secretary,  P.  £.  Howes,  M.  O.,  58  Birch 
(Ros.).  Boston,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  FARMBBS*  ALLIANCE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Grange,  or  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  founded  in  1867. 
The  first  Farmers'  Alliance  appear;;  to  have  been  organized  in  Lampasas  county, 
Texas,  in  1876,  by  W.  T  fiapsett,  who  alsn  nrpani/ed  a  State  .Mliancc  in  1879.  The 

fdatform  adopted  in  iHW),  -.tated  that  the  oitjects  of  the  organization  were:  (\)  "To 
abor  for  the  education  of  the  agricultural  classes,  in  tlie  science  of  economical  gov- 
ernment, in  a  strictly  non-partisan  spirit;  (,2)  to  endorse  the  motto  'In  thinKs  es- 
sential, unity,  in  all  things,  charity;  (3)  to  develop  a  better  State,  mentally,  morally, 
socially,  and  financially;  ("4)  to  create  a  better  understanding  for  sustaining  civil 
officers  in  maintaining  law  and  order;  (5)  to  constantly  strive  to  secure  entire  har- 
mony and  good-will  among  all  mankind  and  brotlicrly  love  among  our-e!ves:  and  (6) 
to  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional,  and  national  prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry 
and  all  selfish  ambition."  At  a  meeting  h«ld  m  Waco  in  1887,  this  society  wa^  unitei! 
with  the  Farmers'  Union  (an  association  of  Louisiana  farmers).  In  1888  it  joined 
with  the  Agricultural  Wheel  (which  had  originated  in  1882),  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  and 
chose  the  name,  Farmers'  and  Lalmrcr'-"  Ihiion  of  America.  In  1889.  at  St.  Louis, 
it  changed  its  name  to  National  I-arniers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.  The  union 
is  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States  and  Territories.  It  demands  a  national 
currency  "safe,  sound,  and  flexible,"  and  a  graduated  income  tax ;  that  no  one  indus- 
try shall  be  built  up  at  the  expense  of  another:  that  the  government  shall  establish 
postal  savings-banks  for  the  safe  deposits  nf  the  <avings  of  the  people;  and  that  no 
land  "shall  be  held  by  cor])orations  for  speculative  purposes,  or  by  railroads,  iri  excess 
of  their  needs  as  carrier-,  and  all  lands  now  (.wned  bv  al:.  11  -honld  be  reclaimed  by 
the  government  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only."  President,  W.  A.  Gardner,  An- 
drew's Settlement,  Pa. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART,  Milbank  S,  W..  was  opened  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1897.  The  .site  is  the  old  .Milbank  prison.  It  was  the  gift 
of  Sir  Henry  Tate  to  the  British  nation,  and  he  is  now  extending  the  galleries  (which 
he  built)  at  his  own  expense.  Director,  Sir  £.  J.  Poynter;  Keeper.  Mr.  Charles  Hol- 
TOyd. 

NAnOHAIi  GALLERY,  Trafali^ar  Square.  I..,nf!i)n.  is  the  principal  art  gallery 
of  the  British  nation.  The  nucleus  lor  which  consisted  of  thirty-eight  pictures  (the 
Angerstein  collection),  purchased  in  1824  for  is7.ooo  The  present  building,  finished 
in  1838.  was  enlarged  in  iSCn.  i86f),  1876,  and  1887.  The  collection  now  occupies 
more  than  fwentv-two  room^.  and  contains  superb  examples  of  Raphael,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyek,  \\-!asquez.  Ruben-.  IIf)Ibein,  Corrcgpio.  etc..  while,  of  course,  it  contains 
the  nia  terpicccs  of  British  artists.  Sir  Edward  John  Poynter,  Director;  Hawcs 
Turner.  Keeper  and  Secretary.  See  E.  T,  Cooke's  Guide  to  tk*  National  Galkry 
(London.  1888). 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  of  Washington.  D.  C.  organized  in  1888 
for  the  increase  and  diflfusion  of  geographic  knowledge,  holds  3  regular  courses  of 
popular  illustrated  lectures ;  publishes  an  illostnted  monthly,  TAe  National  Geo- 
graphic Magacine.  and  holds  an  annual  excursion  and  fidd  meeting  every  May. 
There  are  14  honorarv,  26  life.  300  corresponding,  and  i,^  active  members. 
President,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

VATIONAZ»  GRAWOa,  an  association  of  farmers,  organized  in  1866,  favors  re- 
forms benefu-ial  tn  farmers  in  regard  to  postal  savings-banks,  enactment  of  food  laws, 
rural  free  mail  deliver\',  additional  powers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cotnrnission, 
speedy  construction  of  "the  Nicaragua  Catial,  law^  to  prevent  the  pooling  of  railroads, 
mvestigation  of  foreign  trade  relations,  election  of  U.  S.  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
and  Bettiement  of  international  disputes  fay  arbitration.  There  are  27^89  subordi- 
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nate  granges  throughout  the  U.  S.  Master.  Aaron  Jones,  South  Bend,  Ind:  Secre- 
tary. John  TrirnMc.  514  R  ^!rcct.  Washington,  D.  C. 

organized  in  1892  to  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  pubhc  roads.  President,  Gen.  Roy  Stone,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  General  Secretary,  Charles  F.  Johnson,  San  Frandsco,  Cat 

NATIOIJAL  LEAGUE  OF  MINERAL  PAINTERS,  organized  in  1892.  ha*  40D 
members.  President.  Mrs.  Worth  Osgood  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Kate  Horiocker.  26  East 
23rd  St.,  New  York, 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  organized  in  1894.  is  composed  of  no 
assocrations  formed  in  various  cities  in  the  U.  S.  to  improve  municipal  govemioenL 
President,  Janus  C  Carter,  New  York;  Secretary,  Qtmon  Rodgers  modni«,SM 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

VATIOVAL  HtrSBUM.   See  Anthhopologv. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  OALLBB7  (Edinbufgh).  See  Paihtiwo  (pangnpb 

hxnihitions). 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  Trafalgar  Square,  founded  in  1856^  at 
South  Kensington,  on  a  motion  of  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  House  of  Lords  "for  the  ex- 
hibition of  portraits  of  eminent  British  historical  character';."  In  1885  it  was  re- 
movod  to  Betlinal  Green  Mu.seum.  and  in  i8q6  the  new  building  constructed  by  Mr. 
T  •■  'J-  •  ^^'•'^^  opened.    There  are  now  nearly  1,200  portraits  and  busts. 

Lionel  Gust,  Director,  Keeper,  and  Secretary;  James  D.  Milner,  Clerk  and  Acuog 
Assistant  Keeper. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT  UNION,  a  fraternal  society,  founded  in  1883.  has  73 
sub-counci  s  and  3,27s  members.  Since  1883  it  has  disbursed  $i,567,8c7  and  $iisA» 
during  Its  last  fiscal  year.    President.  James  Younie.  Brookline ;  and  Secretary,  ft  L 

Garr,  Brooklyn. 

NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  organ- 
ized in  New  York  tn  1887  by  delegates  from  250  Republican  Glubs.  It  aims  to  extend 
It  "  ^'^Pyohcan  party  m  every  way.  Yearly  conventions  have  been  held  in  Baltimore, 
Nasiiville.  Cincinnati,  Buffalo.  Louisville.  Denver,  Cleveland.  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
and  Omaha  m  1898.  President.  (Jeorgc  N.  Stone,  San  Fiancisco;  Secfttaiy.  D.  H. 
btine.  Newport;  headquarters  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  SCULPTURE  SOCIETY,  incorporated  in  New  York  in  1896,  is 
composed  of  lay  and  sculpture  members.  Its  aim  is  to  encourage  good  sculpture  for 
maseums,  public  parks,  squares,  buildings,  etc..  and  to  provide  exhibitions  of  worthy 
Y^^k  *  J-       ^'  Ward;  Secretary,  Bar  Feree,  112  Wall  street,  New 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  WOMEN,  organized  in  1895.  con- 
sists of  550  members.  President,  Mrs.  William  Gerry  Slade;  Secretary,  Miss  Mabel 
Sutton.  119  W.  126th  street.  New  York. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SPANISH-AMERIOJJT  WAR,  organized 
Aumist  12,  18^.  Its  main  purposes  were  the  building  of  a  montnnent  to  the  heroic 
dead  of  the  Spamsh-Amencan  War,  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  memorial  !«• 
turesj^  and  the  fostering  of  patriotism,  and  training  of  voiuh  in  good  citizenship. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  patriotic  Americans,  both  men  and  women  The  motto 
of  the  society  is  "Lest  We  Forget."  Headquarters  are  in  Ball  urn  . re,  Md.  Honorary 
1  resident  Clara  Barton  ;  Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan.  R«f- 
Admiral  \\  S  Schley.  Ma,.-Gen.  Velson  A.  Miles,  and  others;  Secretwy,  HiMe- 
garde  H.  Langsdorff.  Carlisle.  Pa.    There  is  also  an  Executive  Council. 

NATIONAL  SPIRITUALISTS'  ASSOCIATION.    See  Spiritualism. 

WATIOHAL  UNION,  Order  of,  a  fraternal  society  dating  from  1881.  with  7^0 
sub-councils  ?nd  4'^.8i7  members.  Total  benefits  disbursed  $9,698,417.  durine  the 
ilk^rl'Tol^bUo^^'''  ^^""^'^^^         Cabaniss,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Secretory.  J.  W. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNIOH  was  or- 
^r^l"^^?  ^'^y«Ja"d,  Ohio,  in  1874.  In  1898  work  was  in  behalf  of  kindergarten, 
school  savmgs  banksranti-nareotics,  and  unfermcnted  wine  at  sacrament;  and  among 
t^r™  f"?!py««S'  so^'ers.  sailors,  lumbermen,  miners,  and  others.  Its  headquar- 
is  the  badge  ^""^      distinct  departments  of  work.   The  white  ribbon 

millloi^Tiilf  local  unions  and  legions  and  a  membership  of  half  a 

annual  ml^f„i°*^'  'u'lT^t**"  ^'29755.  expenditures.  $23,207.  The  twenty:fifd» 
wSlSil  S!^55J.?'  ^^^^  "  t°       '898.  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.    Miss  Franos  E. 

wuiard,  ito  President  since  1879,  died  in  February  The  officers  elected  Nor. 
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15,  1898,  arc:  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens  of  Maine,  Pfesident;  Miss  Anna  A.  Gor- 
don, Vice-President-al- Large ;  Mrs.  Susannah  M.  D.  Foy,  G>r.  Secretary ;  and  Mrs. 
Gara  C  Hoffman,  Recording  Secretary. 

XATUBAL  OAS.  The  geological  and  geographical  distribution  of  natural  gas  is 
far  greater  than  any  Mie  imagined  it  would  be,  when  this  kind  of  fuel  was  first  dia* 
covered.  The  productive  horizons  cover  the  entire  paleozoic  series  of  rocks,  but  two 

distinct  types  of  accumulation  can  be  recognized,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  natural 
gas  in  impervious  rocks  such  as  shales  and  most  limestones,  and  in  porous  rocks 
such  as  sandstone.  The  former  type  is  known  as  shale  gas,  and  the  latter  aA  reser> 
voir  1^  Shale  gas  occurs  in  rather  small  wells,  which  do  not  show  uniform  |»res- 
sure,  it  is  not  confined  to  definite  horizons,  and  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
petroleum ;  fiirtlu  rniore  it  has  staying  qualities,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the 
structural  arrangcuKut  of  the  strata,  which  contain  it.  Reservoir  gas  on  the  other 
hand  is  found  in  great  wells,  often  accdinpanied  hy  oil.  and  while  the  rock  pressure 
is  quite  constant,  in  any  one  area,  at  the  same  time  these  wells  generally  give  out 
suddenly.  In  a  report  recently  issued  by  Prof.  Orton,  these  data  concemmg  gas, 
wells  have  been  advanced,  and  a  promising  gas  field  of  lola,  in  southeastern  Kansas, 
has  also  been  described.  The  source  of  the  gas  is  a  sandstone  of  the  Cherokee  shale 
formation,  mar  the  botton  of  the  coal  measures.  The  largest  well  of  the  field  pro- 
duces 10,000,000  cubic  ft.  per  day,  and  the  gas  is  being  used  in  enormous  quantities 
and  very  advantageously  commercially,  to  supply  the  smelters  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  in  the 
reduction  of  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

NAVAL  OBDEB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  was  organized  in  Boston,  in 
1890.  The  General  Commandcry  was  established  three  years  later.  Officers  and  de- 
scendants of  officers  who  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  in  any  war  or 
battle  are  Companions  of  the  Order.  There  arc  two  classes  of  members:  (i)  Vet- 
eran officers  and  their  male  descendants;  and  (2),  enlisted  men  who  have  received 
the  U.  S.  medal  of  honor  for  bravery  in  action.  The  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  a  General  Commandery  and  Commanderies  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  Ulinois,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  General  Com- 
mander. Rear- Admiral  John  G.  Walker ;  Capt  General-Recorder,  Henry  H.  Bellas, 
Gerrnantown,  Pa. 

NAVIES,  FoRF.ir.N.  England's  budget  for  1807-98  provides  for  expansion  in  all 
branches,  and  amotiiits  to  about  $107,000,000.  In  1805  the  number  of  officers  and 
men  was  88,550;  this  has  been  increased  and  in  iS<37  included  100,050  men.  The  ships 
under  construction  or  to  be  built  during  1897-98  numbered  108,  including  14  battle- 
ships, 8  first  class  cruisers,  9  second  class  cruisers,  10  third  dass  cruisers  and  52  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers.  Russia  is  rapidly  adding  to  her  navy,  and  is  wisely  fitting  up 
harbors  and  channels  for  strategical  purposes.  It  is  stated  that  in  i8g6  the  naval 
program  involved  the  expenditure  of  iS.orm.ooo.  France  in  her  naval  cstiin.Ttes 
included  $55,108,000,  of  which  about  $20,000,000  is  for  new  ships.  The  present  build- 
ing plan  extends  over  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 

The  wRfstwmg  tables  show  die  relative  strength  of  several  of  the  world's  navies 
in  May        as  regards  fast  cruisers: 
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Available.  England.  Alliance.  Russia.  France. 

First  dass  cruisers.   24  3  5  ^ 

Second  dass  cruisers   61  a6  7  12 
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Triple 

Under  Constmctioii.  England.  Alliance.  Russia.  France. 

First  class  cruisers  

Second  class  cruisers  

Dispatch  boats  

Totpedo  boats»  and  torpedo  boat  destnqrers.. . . 


In  the  same  year  France  had  in  addition  lo  battleships  and  7  armored  crui'^ers 
under  construction.  Of  all  rla'^-^es  <;hc  had  63  warships  under  constrtiction.  In  Ger- 
nmy  a  program  formulated  in  1873  is  being  carried  out  .This  calls  for  an  active 
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fleet  of  17  battleships,  8  annored  coast  defense  ships,  9  large  cruisers  and  26  small 
cruisers.   The  totat  number  of  warships  proposed  and  available  is  shown  in  the  M> 

lowing  table: 

Antkmriaed.  AnilaUc 

Battleships   ig  ^ 

Armored  coast  defuiM:  ,   8  g 

Large  cruisers.   U  10 

Small  cruisers.  '.   50  ^ 

69  S3 

The  German  government  provides  for  the  replacement  of  old  type  ships  by  (bong 
the  period  of  emciency  of  battleships  and  armored  coast  defense  ships  at  25  years, 
laree  cruisers  20  years  and  small  cruisers  15  years.  The  number  of  men  conn«ted 
with  the  German  navy  in  all  capacities  is  being  gradually  increased,  and  in  1904  tht 
number  will  be  about  26,637.  For  an  account  oi  the  naval  strength  of  other  powers 
see  the  articles  on  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

NAVIGATION.  The  dcoav  of  the  American  merchant  marine  has  been  a  '.opic 
of  discussion  for  many  years.  Several  projects  for  improving  the  condition  ol 
American  shipping  liave  been  received  with  more  or  less  favor.  For  an  account  of 
the  proposals  made  by  Secretary  Gage  in  his  report  of  Dec  ^  iSgS*  see  Umihv 
States  (paragraph  Navigation). 

NEBRASKA,  a  central  western  State  of  the  United  State*,  has  an  area  of  774w 

sq.  m.   Capital,  Lincoln. 
Afiwralogy.—Thf  priticipal  mineral  resources  of  commercial  valne  are  day  »rf 

limestone.    Of  tin-  fciriiu  r.  manufactured  products  in  1897  had  a  value  of  $353-365. 

Principally  bruk  and  tile,  and  of  the  latter  there  was  an  output  valued  at  $41359- 
cc  Artesian  Wells,  and  Fuu.er's  E.\  1  1 1 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  com,  158.754,666  bushels,  value,  $34,926,027:  wbeat. 
34.679.309.  $l6,2«).275;  oats.  56.^45.042.  $11,249,008:  barley.  1,092,320.  $27.?.o8o:  r>c, 
1.104.650.  $375,581:  buckwheat.  ^^>8,774.  $41,952;  potatoes.  9,148.425,  $3.3&4.QI7;  and 
hay.  ^.22J.37g  tons.  $10,637. 151— total  value.  $77,186,991.  The  State  ranked  third  m 
production  of  corn,  fifth  in  oats,  and  sixth  in  hay.  Live-stock  comprised,  horses, 
652.284  ;  males.  43.016;  milch  cows,  628.750;  other  cattle,  1,395,829;  sheep.  292779' 
and  swine,  T.353,671— total  head.  4.266,329. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1898.  there  were  102  national  hanks  in  operation  and  t.)  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $io.i2S.ooo;  circulation,  $2,769.45^;  i!<- 
posits,  $33,360,946;  reserve,  $12,199,901.  The  State  banks,  July  14.  1898.  numbered 
390.  and  had  capital,  $7,601,204:  deposits,  $17,669,231;  resources.  $27,158,106.  The 
exchanges  at  the  U.  S.  cloaring-hnusc<  at  Omaha.  Lincoln  and  Hastings,  in  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  i8i;8.  aggregated  $3^0.399,676,  au  increase  of  $80,025,340     a  y*-'^""- 

Lducatwn.—Ai  the  close  of  the  school-year  l8|g6-7  there  were  354.929  person.^  of 
echool  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  266,275  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  ana 
171.442  were  in  daily  attendance.  There  were  6.695  public  school  houses;  W47 
teachers:  public  school  property  valued  at  $8,822,340:  and  expenditures,  $34212^ 
including  $2,390,018  for  iiaclicrs"  salaries.  For  higher  education  there  were  219  pul>- 
lie  high  schools;  15  private  secondary  schools;  a  public  and  4  private  normal  schools: 
n  colleges  and  universities,  with  181  professors  and  instructors,  ajoa  students,  and 
f258,3i5  income:  and  3  theological,  I  law,  and  3  medical  schools.  The  agncnltuni 
and  mechaiucal  (kpartmcnts  nfthe  State  University,  endowed  by  Congress,  receifw 
from  the  IVderal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  l&)8.  To  complete  fbe 
State  system  of  free  education  the  legistatiire  enacted  that  pupils  might  attend  high 
schools  in  a  county  not  their  own  when  more  convenient,  on  the  payment  of  a  tuition 
fee  of  50  cents  per  week  for  each  pupil  by  his  own  county ;  but  in  1897  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional.  In  i8f)S  there  were  509  periodicals,  <A 
which  31  were  dailies.  522  weeklies,  and  28  monthlies.  .  . 

h\uanrcs.—lW  total  a^^essed  valuation  of  property  was  $165.193.7.^6  m 
$167,830,822  in  1898.    On  Sept.  i,  1898,  the  aggregate  bonded  debt  was  %^Si^V' 
amount  of  general  fund  warrants  outstanding.  $1,538,642.   The  State  tax  le»y  » 
'^iT*^!  '"'PPr'M'i'iation  by  the' legislature  for  1897-09.  $2..133  8-U-.  , 

Nebraska  has  entered  upon  a  great  era  of  prosperity.  Farming  and  ai?ricu.tiirc 
were  profitable  during  The  results  are  best  shown  in  the  mortgage  reior*^- 

pere  was  anexccss  of  mortgages  satisfied  over  those  filed  for  1898  of  more  than 
?^,ooo  000.  The  majority  of  these  show  cash  considerations  tn  satisfaction.  A  con- 
siderable sum  represents  various  branches  of  bu^^iness,  but  the  great  bulk  of  tues* 
mortgages  was  paid  off  by  the  agriculturalists  and  stock-raisers.  -« 

/  (,/..,/,t.'.  estimated  bv  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  JOb  W 

was  about  1,410.000.  A -local  estimate  gave  Omaha  155^ 
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m      .        ^^^'■f  Decuion,-Tht  interesting  affair  of  the  vcir  un.  .h. 

dcasion  rendered  by  Justice  Harlan  tn  the  IT  S  Qi.nr^Jl  .  \,r '"e 
the  Nebraska  Maxiiattm  freighrca"  pro^oundn/ZXh  ^l^  \"  \V  ash.ngton  on 
tiona]  and  invalid.  This  law  waf passed  w       X,  Ind  t'.vS''^'"  unconstitu- 

things  that  all  freights  should  be  das.mJd      ^«rUk.  fo  nrand^ A^^^^ 
:      maxinumi  froglu  rates  should  be  fixed  on  the  State  rLnro/cU    Th.u  "»'«'"*We 

tested  by  the  Union  Pacific.  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Orn.h^  !  p'^'^lr""" 
«  Valley,  and  the  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  The  r^nfoafis  "hin^rth.,  f^^^  Republican 
I  make  a  difference  of  $2,250,000  annually  to  tL  '  rnmL  S  h^  roa  l!  n  mI^'"?** 
•      As  the  law   ust  ntilliticd  was  a  Populist  int  a  ,,re  tlu  kaders  HomnnH  1  ^^^^^ 

tlcilions  and  Officials.— The  State  i  ka.  i  her  Democratfr-Pnn,,!,.,  „  -^^"raska. 

I?.  but  the  Fusionists  were  victorious.    Ncbraska\  Representatives  nr7   l?,l,n^  u.  f  ' 

a*  son  (Dem.).  from  Madison  :  E.  J.  Burkett  (  Rep  ^ fron  L  n^oln    Da^^^.^H  M 

Iw  (Rep.),  from  Omaha;  W.llmm  L.  Stark  (Rep  )   from  AuroraV  u  '7"^"^ 

ist  (Rep.),  from  Nelson;  and  William  L.  Greene  (Ren  )   fi?S  Ke^mJi"  ^^"'"'^"^ 

u        J^?-      A^^ii"'°"  ^^^"^  Oniahaj  rnd  aS  'Rl^hi.^^'^S^ate'^^S 

5;      SlL"^-  l^T      Governor;  E.  A.  Gilbert.  Lieutenant-Governor;  W  F  Porter' 

SSS^i'i^'n^u'^'S'^'  Treasurer:  J.  F.  Connell.  Auditor;  C.  J.  Smythe  M- 
.1  a1^^  S  Lich.v'''r  ^^^^"^-^-G-^al ;  W.  R.  Jackson.  SuperintenSent  of 

r^K  ;         5     N   ^r^iy   Commissioner  of  Insurance.    All  are  Populists  cxceot 

(R^f    tL  ^t^i^'r'  -^^fP-^'  J-  (Fusion)  ;  Clerk.  D.  A.  Campbel 

P^/sts.  i«g»»latu«  consists  of  16  Democrats,  73  Republicans,  and  44 

1      ^rfS^  arising  from  tin  aiiranchiscmcnt  of  the  south- 

li  era  Negro,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  recogm/ed  as  beinc  very  crave  on  sev- 
end  occasions  in  1898  presented  most  serious  d.rticuhies.  Se  seems  to  S 
i:  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  interfere  with  the  Negroes  ?o  long  as  thj 
li  ikfatfemnt^H^T'  ^^"^'^'^  '^^'^  ^  ineouality  and  to  refrain  froiHnyth  ,?g 
r  iSnP?'*»3''"r^'T- ^^'^^  ThrouaiOUt  the  south  a  large  portion  of  thf 
^.       Eifi™  •   '  ^^^""^         "]  «^0""ties  there  i.s  a  Negro  majority.    Race  an- 

tliat  the  Negroes  are  almost  solidly  Republican. 
thuf  V  r^'         "lade  great  progress  since  the  Civil  War.  it  is  also  true 

Si Mivfl  l>lacks  are  competent  to  hold  public  office;  however,  of 

Dmno^Li.'^^T  .clamoring  for  local  offices  and  for  a  representation  in  Congress 
;  iKS^."?^*"  to  their  population.  1  he  lessons  of  the  year  make  it  verv  evident  that 
1  fr!n?if-'  ,  f  .  ^^Kfocs,  as  Well  a>  many  of  tlie  "poor  whites,"  should  be  dis- 
wJr.  .fv  r  J^^"'^^"""^!  raimremenls  as  soon  as  possible.  In  October  1898.  there 
Nm^i,  Pn'r  I  '''°Jii""P^  ^'^'^""t-,  '>"clnng,s.  and  murders,  arising  from  race  feeling,  in 
2Jn  hS/  ; ,  Mississippi  and  Texas:  and  it  was  readily  fore- 

SiVv/i  *  j*"  ^''v^'''''-"  election  day  were  impcndinp.  The  whites  were  bccom- 
hSn  1  '^f'?  ^l-^'-f™  aspiration  to  office,  at  the  arrogance  of  Negroes  who  had 
^nH  ,?  c  ^  '?  ^  P"^^''"'"  •^^^r"'-'  counties  where  there  is  a  black  majority. 
cJrreH  in  V  ^PPJ^'"^"'"-"':  of  Negroes  to  office.  The  most  serious  eruptkm  OC^ 
Spn  nl  ?     '      ""'"^  Carolina  at  election  time.    In  these  cases  both  sides  have 

2m,»in  <i*^"^emned  and  defended;  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  and  impartial  pre- 
sentation of  the  tronbles,  but  it  aeems  safe  to  say  that  neither  party  was  without 
lauit    See  North  Cabouna  and  South  Carouna  (paragraph  Race  Troubles). 

!?^??^'  Jte  »•  another  new  element  from  the  air  which  was  discovered  bv  Prof 
warnsay  and  Mr.  Morns  Travcrs.  It  was  found  in  iifjuid  air  at  the  same  time  that 
wnrpion  vyas  isolated  and  is  found  nearly  always  in  close  combination  with  another 
bfVj  kL,  fi°  1"'^''''  they  propose  to  call  metargon.   A  quantity  of  argon  having 

5S  1.1.        *  coloriess  fluid  was  formed,  from  which  a  considwable  quanrity 
n J  *°  separate.    A  gas  also  remained  which  on  further  cx- 

Ik"  •  "  ***  ^  ^^'^  "olid  substance  being  metargon.  Neon  is  proba- 
h3«?m  q"""*"!  '"*<^'^est  Since  it  promises  to  be  the  missing  link  between  argon  and 
neiium.   bee  Metargon,  KRvrroN,  and  Xk.nox. 

MoJ^'^^**^*^^'  Kingdom  of  the.  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
ia^on  nn^n"  °u  ^^'^o''^  Germany.  It  has  an  area  of  12,648  sq.  m..  with  a  popu- 
ooTL  '^9^-     4.928,658,  and  according  to  a  later  estimate,  of  5,- 

Decpmh  densely  populated,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  per  square  mile  on 
khniit  ^C^^'.  "^'"S  ^^^-^       '^"^  pf^piilation  is  steadily  increasing  and  is  now 

hirth*   °*}°'^  W""*  't  was  at  tlic  cciimis  of  iS2q.    This  increase  is  due  to  excess  of 
lh#n  tui"^*  to  immigration,  nor  is  emigration  important.    Comparatively  few  of 
^5?"'  soil  to  take  up  their  abode  in  foreign  countries.   In  the 

»wave  months  ending  June  30^  1898^  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
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reported  only  774  immigrants  to  the  Uniicd  States  from  the  Netherlands.  The  scat 
of  government  is  The  Hague  with  a  population  on  December  31,  i8g6^  ot  191.5J0,  but 
the  chief  city  is  Amsterdafn,  with  a  population  of  494.189  and  next  is  Rotterdam 

with  286,105  itili:il)tt;inls  Other  large  cities  are  I'trcdit.  Groningcn,  Haarlem.  Am- 
hem  and  Lcydcn.  i menial  communication  is  afforded  cliieHy  by  the  waterways, 
canals  being  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  Kuropean  country.  The  railway  sys- 
tem comprised  in  iSg6  about  1,700  miles  of  which  more  than  one-half  was  owned 
the  State.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  beans,  bett 
root,  barley,  etc.,  hut  the  Netherlaiid.'^  import  a  large  quantity  of  the  cereals.  Tlij  -U- 
tislics  of  1896  slunv  tlial  there  were  537  distilleries,  499  breweries,  10  sugar  retineries. 
30  beet  root  sugar  refmeries,  92  vinegar  manufactories  and  49  adt  works  in  operation. 
Inr  the  same  year  there  were  4,975  steam  engines  employed  in  manufactures.  The 
herring  fishery  is  of  special  importance,  its  products  being  valued  in  1896  at  4.924,879 
guilders 

Comiiivnt'. — The  commercial  importance  of  the  country  is  very  great.  It  is  sub- 
stantially a  free  trade  country,  the  duties  amounting  to  only  5  per  cent.  a<l  valorem 
and  if  the  imported  articles  are  used  in  the  industries  of  the  country  the  tax  is  r^ 
dticed  to  2H  per  cent,  or  remitted  altogether.  In  respect  to  importance  of  oamniate 
with  the  Netherlands,  Prussia  .stands  at  the  head  of  .ill  nations  dealing  with  that  coun- 
try. In  1896  the  value  of  imports  from  Prussia  was  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  and  the 
value  of  exports  to  Prussia  was  50.7  per  cent.  The  countries  next  in  importance  were 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  trade  with  the  Dutch  £a>t 
Indies  is  also  very  important,  the  value  of  imports  being  14.06  per  cent,  of  rtje  total 
for  home  consumption  in  \S*)b.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  Netherlands 
imported  from  the  Uniicd  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $64,274,622  and  exported  to 
the  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $12,535,110.  Tixt  merchant  marine  of  the 
Netherlands  at  the  end  of  the  year  1896  included  440  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  oi 
98.766  and  172  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  196,824.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  that  en- 
tered the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  in  1896  was  7.905.174  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
cleared  7,735.254.  In  respect  to  tonnage  the  most  miportant  port  is  that  of  Rotter- 
dam, which  received  59.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered.  NVxt  in 
importance  is  Amsterdam  with  15.9  per  cent  and  next  Flushing  with  8.9  per  cc^ 
The  United  States  Consular  Reports  for  1898  report  an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Dutch  merchant  marine  during  the  year  18(^7.  The  steamship  companieJ 
have  strengthened  their  fleets  and  added  new  and  larger  vessels  and  the  number  01 
general  freight  steamers  also  increased.  In  May  1898,  a  new  steamship  service  wis 
opened  between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Rotterdam. 

Religion  and  Hrftrrafion.— Religious  worship  is  free  but  the  royal  family  and  m 
majority  of  the  population  l)elong  to  the  Reformed  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
synod  which  holds  yearly  meetings  at  The  Hague.  There  are  four  universities,  viz.: 
the  Universities  of  Leyden,  Utrcdit,  Groningen  and  Amsterdam.  At  the  head  ot 
the  school  system  are  three  inspectors  under  whom  are  school  officers  and  loal 
school  committees.  The  number  of  illiterates  is  not  large.  In  i8g6,  4  7  P"  ^ 
the  conscripts  could  neither  read  nor  write.  .  .. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  of  a  regular  force  and  a  militia  which  is  di- 
vided into  an  active  militia  and  a  rest  militia.  There  is  compulsorj'  military  n^rvtce 
from  the  age  of  nineteen  years  but  though  nominally  the  term  of  service  is  ti\  c  years, 
the  levies  serve  only  for  twelve  months  eontmuously  and  after  that  for  only  >ix 
weeks  of  each  of  the  succeeding  four  years.  Besides  this  militia  there  is  a  ia^^' 
storm  which  consists  of  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms.  In  i8t)7  the  regular  army  on 
a  peace  fooling  was  26,972  men  and  1,882  officers.  In  1897  the  Dutch  navy  cotubtea 
of  25  coast  defense  ships,  13  cruisers  of  the  second  and  third  class,  50  B"" 
of  various  types  and  37  torpedo  craft. 


KC'.  rnuc  and  Expcndilurc. — The  budget  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  year  W 
were  141,743.746  guilders  and  of  revenue  134.432.350  guilders.  A  large  sharge  olW 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  excise.    Next  in  importance  are  the  direct  ♦a.^'^-  j 


land,  personal  property,  capital  and  income.  There  is  a  separate  budget  tor 
East  Indian  colonies,  and  in  1808  the  total  revenue  of  the  East  Indies  was  caicu 
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.^a,.  ...u.aii  wiuiiiC9,  «n«  in  1898  inc  lorai  revenue  01  inc  iwtsi  »iiu»t3 
at  135.304.203  guilders  and  the  expenditure  at  146.150.164  guilders.    In  1898  ^•^^^T *l 
debt  was  placed  at  1.106.541,893  guilders  of  which  the  greater  part  was  " 
2K'  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  interest.   The  Netherlands  though  nomuially 
double  standard  are  in  reality  on  a  gold  basis.   The  money  unit  is  J1J"^X 
tlonn  which  is  worth  402  cents  in  United  States  currency.   For  some  detaiu  « 
money  system  of  the  Netherlands  sec  the  article  Moxi  v  ,  -o. 

Colonics.— Yhii  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  comprise  an  area  9*7^ 
000  sq.  ni.  with  a  population  estimated  at  35.000,000.   They  include  islands  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.   In  .the  former  the  most  important  colonies  arc  Ja^ 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  Moluccas  or  Spwe  wana^ 
Timor  Archipelago;  in  the  West  Indies.  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  Curacoa  ana  «> 
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dependencies.  The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  lUvided  into  those  which  are 
directly  under  the  home  epvenunent,  those  which  are  vassal  or  tributary  and  those 
which  are  confederated.   In  the  East  Indies  the  Dutch  possessions  are  divided  into 

residencies  and  these  in  turn  are  subdivided.  The  most  important  of  tlie  Dutch 
East  Indies  is  Java,  some  account  of  uhieh  is  given  under  that  title.  At  the  head 
of  the  adnunistration  in  Dutch  East  India  is  the  Governor  ("jeneral.  In  general  the 
Dutch  have  tried  to  govern  the  natives  by  peaceful  means  but  lately  they  have  en- 
cotmtered  serious  opposition  from  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Acheen  in  ttte  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  (q.  v.)- 

Political  Parties. — Broadly  speaking  the  political  parties  of  the  Nelhcrlandi  may 
be  divide  d  inti)  Lil>erals  and  .\nti-Liherals  or  C(>n>ervatives,  the  chief  apparent  point 
of  difference  bemg  a  conviction  on  the  pari  of  the  latter  that  the  government  of  the 
nation  should  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  rehgious  authority  while  the  f  rnier 
hold  that  political  and  religiotis  questions  should  be  kept  wholly  distinct.  The  Lib- 
eral party  has  lately  divined  into  several  groups,  viz.:  the  Conservative  Liberals, 
Advanced  Liberals,  the  Radicals  and  the  Social  Democrats.  The  election  which  was 
held  in  June  1897  returned  52  Liberals,  45  Anti-Liberals  and  3  Social  Democrats,  or 
classifying  the  returns  according  to  party  groups  there  were  48  Liberals,  20  Catholics, 
21  Orthodox  Protestants,  4  Historic  Christians,  4  Radicals,  and  3  Soci^  Democrats. 

Events  of  the  Ytar  r8^. — ^An  important  measure  was  introduced  in  the  States- 
General  for  the  establi'ihmcnt  of  obligatory  personal  military  service  with  exemption 
for  ministers  of  all  religious  denominations.  It  became  a  law  on  Jvuu-  4.  i8qR.  The 
most  conspicuous  event  of  the  year  was  the  enthronement  of  QiiLcn  WillKhnina  who 
celebrated  her  eighteenth  birthday  on  August  31.  She  assumed  the  government  and 
her  mother's  regency  ceased.  Imposing  ceremonies  were  held  and  on  September  5 
the  Oiu'-n  made  a  formal  entry  into  Amsterdam  and  the  enthronement  was  solemn- 
ized m  ilie  New  Cliurch  on  September  6.  Then  followed  the  formal  entry  into  The 
Hague  and  the  opening  of  the  States-General  on  September  aa  See  the  article 

WlLHELMlN  A. 

NEUROLOGICAL,  ASSOCIATION,  AMEBICAX,  organized  in  New  York  City, 
jane  2.  189;.  .Xctive  membership  limited  to  100:  meets  annually.  President,  M. 
Allen  Starr,"  M.  D.,  New  York  City;  Secretary,  G.  M.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  58  West 
4^  street,  New  York  City. 

VBVASA,  a  Sute  of  the  Pacific  slope,  has  an  area  of  1 10^700  ^  Capital, 
Oirson  Qty. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — In  company  with  Colorado,  Nevada  has  made  a  com- 
plete change  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  State.  The  production  of  thc-^e  metals  in  the 
calendar  year  1897  was:  gold.  143.983  fmc  ounces,  valued  at  $2.y7<).4f>o ;  silver.  1.228,- 
900  fine  ounces,  coining  value,  $l,5KS,8yi  ;  showing  an  increase  in  a  year  in  the 
output  of  gold  of  24,379  fine  ounces  and  a  decrease  in  silver  of  180,200  fine  ounces. 
By  values  the  increase  in  gold  was  eqttal  to  $508,100,  and  the  decrease  m  silver  to 
$232,986.  The  estimated  production  of  gold  in  1808.  according  to  the  director  of 
the  mint,  was  $2,959,731.  In  1898,  24  out  of  32  Coni^tock  companies  united  in  a 
scheme  to  pump  out  ali  the  water  in  the  workings  below  the  level  of  the  Sutro  tun- 
nel, to  enable  them  to  thoroughly  prospect  each  level,  as  much  good  ore  is  believed 
to  be  still  obtainable.  Copper,  lead,  coal  and  iron  ore  mining  and  granite  qttarqring 
have  declined  notably.  The  nickel  mines  in  Cottonwood  Caiion  resumed  operations 
in  1897,  with  an  electric  process  to  reduce  the  ore ;  and  the  same  year  important  onyx 
deposits  were  discovered  on  the  Brumean.  north  of  Seko ;  a  turquoise  mine  was 
opened  up  at  the  base  of  Sugar  Loaf  Peak,  in  Lincoln  county ;  and  a  practically  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  silica,  covering  several  hundreds  of  acres,  was  discovered  in 
Esmeralda  county. 

AgriiuUurr  — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  cah  iidar  vcsr  iSyS:  wheat,  1,064,271  bushels,  value,  $1,011,057:  potatoes, 
aii.iio,  $189,999;  and  hay,  405.395  tons,  $2,837765— total  value,  %^,o38.82i.  Live- 
stock comprised:  horses.  44.305  :  mules,  1,394;  milch  cows,  18,069;  other  catac, 
214,317;  sheep,  57^1 'X)4:  and  swine,  10,441— total  head,  87S,Saa 

RaUroads.— On  Jan.  i.  1898,  the  length  of  all  railroads  m  the  State  was  aoout 
910  miles.    There  has  been  nr>  ru  w  constrnrfion  of  importance  in  several  years. 

Banks.— On  Oct.  31,  1898,  the  State  had  one  national  bank  in  operation  and  two  m 
Bqoidation.  The  active  capital  was  $Sb,000:  circulation,  $21,692;  deposits,  $345»4io; 
reser\'c,  $81,716.  The  State  banks  June  30.  1898,  numbered  4*  and  had  capital,  $370." 
000;  deposits,  $1,074,865  :  resources,  $1,600,047. 

Education.— The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  reports  that  the  laws  govern- 
ing public  schools  are  defective,  luiintelligible  and  weak."  Many  of  our  laws  are  un- 
constittttional,  others  are  obsolete,  and  there  is  hardly  one  in  the  statute  book  tiiat 
can  be  enforced."  The  results  of  this  condition  arc  seen  In  the  report  for  the  school 
jew  1896^)7.  The  number  of  persons  of  school  ag«  in  the  State  fdl  to  ftlia;  tne 


enrollment  to  6.860;  the  attendance  to  4,145.  There  were  228  public  school  buildings; 
304  teachers;  ^bltc  school  property  valued  at  $461,665;  securities  in  the  State  school 
fund  aggregating  $1,429,969:  and  expenditures,  $202,046,  including  $167,171  for  teach- 
ers* salaries  I-'or  liigher  education  tliL-re  were  6  public  high  schools  and  a  State  Uni- 
versity, willi  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  dopartment.  which  received  from  the 
Federal  govcrnnient  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1898.  in  the  last  year  there  were 
26  periodicals,  of  which  8  were  dailies  and  47  weeklies. 

^■ma»fe*.•— For  i8()7  tlie  assessed  valuations  were:  real  estate.  $16,639,662;  per- 
sonal. $6,408,534;  lu  t  piDcccd.s  of  niinc^,  $449.050 — total.  $23,497,248:  tax  rate,  ^.X 
per  $1,000.  The  treasury  receipts  during  the  year  were  $450,127;  di-lrir^imints, 
$465,635 ;  net  cash  in  treasury  at  end  of  year,  $254,308.  Excluding  an  irredeemable 
school  bond  for  $380,000,  the  total  bonded  debt  Jan.  i,  1898.  was  |a93,974-  All  the 

botii!    nre  held  in  eduration.il  fr.nd- 

J  'i'l-iiuilii>ii. — As  estimated  by  l<"cdcral  olTiciak.  the  population  on  June  30,  1898,  was 
about  45,000,  a  steady  decline  attributed  to  reduced       1  r  mining. 

auctions  and  Officers. — In  1898  Nevada  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Silver 
Party,  who  elected  their  Governor,  Reinhold  Sadler,  with  a  plurality  ©f  but  22  votes, 
and  the  Silvcrites  controlled  Uie  legislature.  Their  vote  for  a  Representative  to  Con- 
gress was  for  Francis  G.  Ncwlands.  a  Silverite,  frr)m  Reno,  who  obtained  5.796  votes, 
while  Thomas  Wrenn,  Populist,  received  but  3,111.  Senators:  John  P,  Jones,  frcm 
Gold  Hill,  and  a  Silverite.  Officials:  Reinhold  Sadler,  Governor;  J.  R.  Jud^e,  Lieut- 
Governor;  Eugene  Howell,  Secretary;  D.  M.  Ryan,  Treasurer;  S.  P.  Davis,  Comp- 
troller; O.  Ring,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction:  C.  H  G.ilusha,  AdjwUBIt- 
General ;  \V.  D.  Jones,  Attorney-General.  Ad  art?  Silverites  except  Ring  and  GahlAi 
fRep.)  :  Cbief-jiistice,  M.  S.  B'.nnificld:  Associate^;.  \\\  A.  Masscy  and  C  H.  Bel- 
knap, and  Clerk,  Eugene  Howell,  all  Silverites.  The  State  legislature  consists  of  i 
Democrat,  14  Republicans,  a6  Silverites,  and  4  Independents. 

HEWBOLT,  Henry  John,  poet,  born  in  Bilston,  England,  Tune  6,  1862.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Newbolt,  vuar  of  St  Mary's,  Bilston^as 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  prires;  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  liaaliis 

Inn  in  1887.  His  books  are:  Taken  from  the  Eiirviy  (1802);  Afodrcd,  a  tragedy 
(1895J  ;  Admirals  All  (1897),  which  had  an  extraordinary  sale;  and  The  Island  Raa 
(189B). 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  an  area  o* 

27,322  sq.  m.    Capital,  Frcdcricton. 

industries. — The  principal  industries  of  the  province  are  those  connected  with  we 
fisheries,  which  in  1896  yielded  products  valued  at  $4,799,433,  chiefly  herring,  $1.5** 
288;  salmon.  $529,428;  cod,  $490,536,  lobsters.  $436,303;  and  smelts,  $415,503-  Ap- 
paratus of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  industry  had  a  value  of  $1,878,459.  and  exports 
of  fishery  products  (1897),  $757,207.  The  development  of  agricultural  and  miner- 
alogical  interests  is  still  very  backward.   In  1896.  coal  yielded  7,500  short  tons,  and 

Spsum  67,137  tons,  value,  $59,024.  No  coal  production  was  reported  for  1897.  and 
,523  tons  were  imported  for  home  consumption.  There  was  a  slightly  in^re*^?: 
activity  in  the  petrolcmn  industry;  but  no  serious  attempt  was  made  tO  WOrk  tW 
large  deposits  of  hematite  iron  ore  that  exist  near  Woodstock.  ^ 
Cowim^rn:.— The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  year  ending  June  30''°y' 
amounted  in  value  to  $4,819,418;  duties  collected,  $967,793;  exports,  ^So4.S^ 
There  were  923  regi.stered  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  the  mercantile  marine,  <rf  |Q3^ 
ton^  Naviiiation  was  facilitated  by  93  light  houses,  3  fog  alarms  and  one  IiprtiW 
with  a  total  of  122  lights.  , 

Banks.—Ow  June  30.  1897.  there  were  42  post-office  savings  banks,  with  5.7^  °^ 
positors  and  $1,022,299  deposits,  and  6  government  savings  banks,  with  *?»'5l 
positors  and  ^,W)fi.o24  deposits.    In  the  year  then  ended  the  exchanges  at  the  dear- 
ing  hnusc  at  St.  Tnhn  agnre^ated  $^0,383,000.  j  u  > 

/vfoi/woyi.— The  railways,  June  30,  1897,  had  a  total  length  of  MS3 
construction  had  been  aided  bjr  an  aggregate  of  $4,857,091  in  bonuses  and  soMcnp- 
tions. 

£rf«f<l«o».— Public  schools -numbered  1.717,  June  30.  1897.  with 
61,908  enrolled  pupils,  and  37.154  pupils  in  averace  dailv  attendance.  The 
were  $407,419;  expenditures,  $473,994;  of  total  receipts,  $208,027  was  from  aistnw 
assessments,  $198,483  from  government  grant,  and  $90,909  from  municipal  approprw 
tipns.  There  were  15  public  libraries,  with  54.787  vdames.  and  46  pertodicals  ot  w 
kinds. 

Finances— \r\  the  year  ending  Dec,  \\,  1807,  the  revenue  was  $745-203:  ^^P^lSt 
ture  $727,187.  The  gross  debt  on  that  date  was  $3,053,957:  assets.  $565,320:  net  dO". 
$2,488,578.    The  government  subsidy  to  the  province  was  $483,556.       ..      a  , -ita 

PopuUn%on.—ln  1897  there  was  an  Indian  population  of  1.6^  who  culttvated  UW" 
acres  of  land,  and  received  $16,185  for  their  various  industries.  Slat  JOiOOli  «^ 
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maintained  for  Indian  youth.    Local  estimates  oav*  Q*  i-t^  ,  . 

Moncton.  lo.ooo;  Cainpbellton,  3,000  *^     ^         *  POPaI»tion  of  40,179; 

NEW  ENGLAND  OBDBB  07  PBOTECTION  t 
1887.  has6gnmdiod^s.  267  ,s„b-lodgcs.  and  21  950  memb/rr"9  n^^'^'^  ^''''''M 
$1,597,000  has  been  dTsbtii  scd  and  $207,^0  dminl  i^X^t  ^Lx  ^  "^'^^  "I  ^organization, 
den.  Lucius  P.  Deminj^.  New  Haven; 'sSJt^Jii  i^^Sl^^^^  ^Var! 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  fn„nH..!       q  ^'  **•  Frye.  Boston, 

ben.  Its  objects  are  to  coinmemoratc-  iln  lamlnj„i  K .  p\i  M7i  itiem- 

mooUl  Rock,  m  |,rr„„nu.  frkn<Isl,l|,.  cl.ar  y  a,id  mtilu-,1     =,  '^if*" 
litcrary  exercises,  rclaling  to  the  liston-  of         f'^iLa  ""i''*' 

|.an,«.  i.  wd  CO  D«  i»  H«»yt'^,tila.l!;?!X>:^^'o?;:'i^i^^^ 

f^r,s:''^f bc'^1  r£SS^?^«"^ 

cenlu,  84  mile*.  A  ih  rd  wlVT,^n-'  ""'>'l"^r  Pl»- 

ekweftlielSr    Tl,c  ,„J^  H  l  ^  ,  n?*"-  '""^traction  ai  il,c 

htes,  siv™  t'^.^in  '  ,  >i3.ooo.ooa  ExpreM  traiiu.  with  the 

.  week I,  way.  s  soal,''^:;;,,' ■;;icii  iaiiyTtipT* """"  *■« 

S2I^.i.       appmnm.cnt  ol  the  engineer  who  constructed  llic  SiiiciMi*  folSSZ 
V  nvfr^ttl^^t      ^rit  sh  War  Office  had  ordered  extensive  fortifications  at  St  Tohnd 

the  States     At  thedS'^f  controvcr.sy  between  Cana<la  and 

CaojKlian  r^tnmL-  °'  ^^"^  J*^-'^     ^^■''^  believed  in  St.  Johns  that  if  the 

StTfe?       ^^."1!"°"""  arrangement  with  the  Uni  cd 

pent;  t  eaty  on  tf.^ b^u"  of  Zr^'r^fi  NeSfoundlalid  to^SaS^n"^^^^^^^^^^ 
free  entA  Jn7«  Vi-  I  •  the  Bond-Blame  convention.  Thi?  prov  ded  for  the 
AmcSv^..Sl=     American  markets  of  Newfoundland  fish,  in  return  for  wh^ch 

cTurZs  and  s^woU  T'''  ^'"'n^'^'l  '»"i'""'V"S  privileges  in  Newfoundland 
aominat  on  /'h  fn     •  ""^""I"''.:']"-''  V'"^  ^'^"f""-^''      England  is  the  strongest  de- 
S  Zh  t  e  Fn.lV  h^nH*R  ^''"'^  ^'^^  Wesleyan.  and  the^bj- 

system  of  educnLn^l  K,  Roman  churches  have  cathedrals  in  St.  Johns.  The 
^neS  rUnic  fredn^Snnn?"  denommational  principle,  the  gram  from  the 
ofthediffeiSt  nl-^   •    5*'°"^^''"'^^        ''^'"P  appropriated  directly  to  the  schools 

Pop^aU^T^^^  Pr?^'9^^     ^»  kinds  numbered  8. 

25.006  Tr?n;'»7  r,^Sf  S'^  P  >Pvilat.on  of  the  island  W8S  about  aoo^ooo;  St  Johns, 
5.TOo   innity  17.000;  Harbor  Grace,  6,500:  TwUlinrnte.  3000 

miS;n  to';^isit^t"c.?r''"'^^     TftigtSf^ritTsh^^^^  appointed  a  com- 

■Js  bettermiit  •nvcstigatc  tts  condition,  and  report  recommendations  for 

'V*  commission  paid  special  attention  to  the  lon*r-<;fanrlincr  ^r\^^. 
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took  a  keener  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony  than  ever  before,  and  on  the  main 

cause  of  controversy  undortcok  an  arrangement  with  France  for  the  extinction  by 
purchase  of  all  French  claims  in  Newfoundland.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  tlie  people 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  North  American  ftihenes 
since  their  discovery,  protested  against  any  settlement  wliich  did  not  compensate  them 
for  the  loss  of  their  trade.  The  trade»  it  was  claimed  in  Newfoundland,  had  ^ 
dwiiidli  (1  in  late  years  that  a  very  small  sum  would  pay  for  all  actual  loss  by  cx- 
tinguisiimcnt. 

The  treaty  shore  extends  along  the  entire  western  coast  from  Capo  Ray  at  the 
south  around  the  apex  and  southward  to  about  the  middle  point  on  the  eastem 
coast.  Accordmg  to  the  treaty  of  Utredit  the  French  claimed  fishmg  privileges 
within  a  certain  area.  The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  ceded  to  France  the  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  and  made  it  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  bounties  on 
cod  fishing.  The  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783  contains  an  ol)scurcly  worded  declara- 
tion in  regard  to  tlic  shore.  The  French  have  contended  that  their  privileges  m  that 
region  are  exclusive  and  that  the  native-bom  may  be  barred  from  the  terntor)-.  The 
English  have  combated  this  and  held  that  tht-  ii.itive  Newfoundlanders  could  not  be 
exduded.  The  privileges  accorded  to  the  iorei^n  ti-hcrmen  conflict  with  what  ap- 
pear to  be  the  rights  of  the  settlers.  During  the  fishing  season  the  fornur  are 
guarded  against  competition.  The  French,  moreover,  have  opposed  tlie  esublishnicnt 
of  railway  termini  on  the  shore  as  well  as  mining  and  lumbering  within  the  region  as 
contrary  to  their  treaty  rights,  and  as  a  on^ernionoc  Vni'^iness  enterprise  in  tho^e  di- 
rections has  been  forbidden  by  the  British  government.  It  h  said  that,  although 
8,000  or  10.000  fi  lier:ii<  n  leave  the  French  ports  for  the  banks  each  year,  y^T 
of  them  fish  on  the  treaty  shore  and  it  is  complained  that  to  protect  these  slight  hsh- 
ini;  interests  of  the  French,  12,000  settlers  are  barred  out  from  the  means  of  ttmag 
a  livelihood. 

Ezculs  cf  iS(^S. — An  impoMant  ratluav  contract  was  made  by  the  government tmlj 
Mr  RoIk  ti  G.  Reid  on  .March  15,  1S9S.  The  hiUcr  avircLd  to  work  the  Newfoundland 
railway  at  his  own  expense,  maintaining  it  in  a  sate,  ethcient  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  at  the  end  of  w  hich  time  it  should  become  his 

{jropcrty  upon  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum.  The  terms  of  the  contract  arc  too 
engthy  for  discussion  here,  but  the  general  result  w  as  to  give  Mr.  Reid  cOOhW  <» 
property  which  cost  the  government  upwards  of  $12,700,000,  comprising  besides  all 
the  railways  in  Newfoundland,  the  St.  Johns  dry  dock  and  the  telegraph  lines,  in 
l8g8  the  total  length  of  the  Newfoundland  railway  lines  was  775  miles.  "  *as  re- 
ported that  although  the  budget  statement  which  was  made  on  March  ll  showed  a 
deficit,  the  revenue  would  balance  the  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  home  government  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  colony,  its  economic  conditions  and  the  question  of  ^  rrcncB 
shore.  The  imperial  government  refused  this  request^  but  upon  furtiier  sollClttliOB 
appointed  royal  commissioners  to  investigate  the  French  treaty  shore. 

NEW  GUINEA,  or  PAPUA,  is.  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,  having  an  area  of  313,000  sq.  m.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  '^"sOTW 
and  comprises  British  New  Guinea.  Kaiser  Wilhclm's  Land  and  Dutch  New 
British  Now  Guinea  occupies  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  with  an  afttOl 
?8,46o  sq.  If  and  a  population  of  about  350,000.  The  Dutch  territory  bounds  it  on 
the  west  and  the  German  on  the  north.  It  is  under  the  administration  of  a  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor (Sir  William  Macgregor  in  1898).  The  three  Australian  colonies  01 
Queensland.  N<  w  South  Wales  and  Victoria  contribute  to  the  cost  of  *™"'"^^p22 
the  colony  .and  have  a  voice  in  the  government.  The  seat  of  government  ts  at  rW 
Moresby,  where  there  is  a  central  court.  The  colony  is  not  yet  self-supporting,  ana 
in  1898  the  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Australian  colonies  was  continued  'o".  lowr 
years  with  the  expectation  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  colony  would  be  aDie  o 
maintain  its  administration  out  of  its  own  resources.  There  are  few  ^^^^^.il 
the  island,  hut  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tne 
training  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  art^  of  civilization.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  mi^ 
sionarics  for  this  work  of  improvement.  There  is  said  to  be  an  abundance  ot  row 
timber,  and  valuable  forest  products  on  the  island.  The  chief  export?  a^^^' ."""^r'^n 
pearl  shell,  copra,  gold,  sand.al-wood  and  pcarN.  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  has  wci 
a  German  protectorate  since  the  year  1884  and  its  administration  is  in  the  •'■""Vj 
the  German  New  Giiitua  companv.  Its  area  estimated  at  about  70.000  sq.  ^ 
its  population  at  alwut  110,000,  including  in  1896  a  European  population  (w"IJ  "J 
Bismarck  Archipelago)  of  164.  the  majority  being  Germans.  The  chief  produc  s 
are  areca  and  cabinet  woods  and  tobacco  is  successfully  cultivated. 
raised  on  the  island  and  gold  has  recentlv  been  discovered.  Dutch  New 
has  an  area  of  151,789  sq.  m.  with  a  population  rouglily  estimated  nt  200.OOO.  H 

Ert  of  the  Dutch  colonial  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  and  is  administered  oj 
sident  whose  seat  of  government  b  at  Temate. 
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NEW  HAMP8HIRB,  a  New  England  Stote,  has  an  area  of  o««.n       r  . 
Loiui>r<J.  ^  ^     *  *"  9.305  sq.  m.  Capital, 

.1//;uT^/.p._The  most  important  mineral  production  of  the  St  uc  i-nr  .n,r  .v^  - 
granite,  which  had  a  value  of  SUi  601   th.-  hiirh.  ,Li  uu mg  iSy;  was 

I89(H97.  the  production  flnctn;ten.\?  uc  00^750  o  Li:;  '^  rl  ^'"^  ^^'^^ 
were  second.  53  p  ants  havng  an  output  worth  ^404.^  priJdi^jfc  S'h*'^'' 
There  was  a  >mall  output  01  couoer  and  iiiir;>  SP^^  "'^^ 

silver  or  soapsionc.  *  ^  reporting  of  gold, 

_  AgrKulture.— The  following  shows  the  production  and  viltip  nf  fl,„        •  1 

in  die  calendar  year  1898:  com.  07071,  b  i  lu"     mI,,:  «^ 

|5M»20;  oats.  1,007.754.  $3-^1^)47;  h,rl^   '.  V.o    ii^oo,  l^^^^ 

wheat  59.5^0,  $27.974 :  potaioj;  ,.0^.500  .^Sj?"^"^       'haT'Tt  'Sf',*''''^?' ' 

-toud  value.  $h,S84,.i4.     Live-sJock  coniiViSd'     hordes  ^  /-^^^^^ 

with  South  Carolina  a  dose  fdfrtf  ^  *         """^  ™ 

tniks  oilv'hl'h'Uf*!.;'  '^S^^'^  State  was  1.173  ,4 

I&  nLired  $3.734. W5.  TTie  mtitual  savings  banks.  June  30. 

'  ^"^^         depositors  122.590;  deposits.   $48.1*:;  07(j  resources 

STsSs    The  S,',L'  Tn^'''^^  outstanding.  $2,304,802  on  loans,  and  $2,469^ 

urns  rer^  v^rf  «^  ,12  o  ."s^s  WTittcn  in  the  year  was  $83,082,330;  prcnii- 

S^^'Sy 'C^i^ai,  ^^^^^^^^  The  s^ar^of  ali'foJpanies 

WSS.^    tL  .7  '      •    •  .^>^-^'54.557;  prcmuims,  $496,812;  losses,  $211,303. 

exS^reTl^V/S'-;  year  ending  May  31.  1898.  were  $.  325.^7 

mv.^Tii\ff:^^^  $414,510.    The  total  funded  debt.  June  i 

125.  .  'i^L'^  ?^.«43 ;  Heating  debt,  $ioo-total  debt.  $2  u6  74 v 

1^  74!^:^'       ^^^"^  l«^7,658.   For  1897  the  asUssed  >ral»ttS  J^^iSd 

S.^U^Vtlle  Sf..?''  ?^  ■'^chool-year  1896-97.  there  were  66.139  persons  of 
477^  w??e  ,n  dn^K  -fo  '  V  64,207  wore  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and 

cr    m  -^''^"J''"".  Ihere  were  1.917  public  school  houses;  teach- 

Sme  P^P^L^y  valued.at  $3,284,121:  am!  expenditures.  $i.5Jo.309  in- 

Sh  s^hnnll'?^^«^°'"-*'"***"  ''O''  'I'B'i"  ^^lu<  ition  there  we;e  52  pubUc 

XtmimiV  ^^,P"^^t«  secondary  schooN ;  n  pul,l.c  ru.r.nai  .eliool ;  one  cSu^ 
a  MetZh.t^oTu  J.^f  professors  and  instructors.  4O9  students,  and  $88,000  inwS! 
rome  a  State  rife^  7  '"  '-"'T  "^'^^^  instructors.  180  students  knd  $20,000  tn- 
"a^^rrereiw.H  ?  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  one  medical  school.  The 

^7  and  $^  ooL'i!;'  government  for  Its  agricultural  college  $22,000  m 

wf  die^M,efatu/';;i;roi']h^ief  ^  '^^^    '"^^  ^^^^^  -"^^"^ 

aI>ot5nS?S~A^Si'^^^^^^^^  Y  ^'^^'^^^'••''Uoffici^iJ^.  the  population  on  June  30,  1898.  was 
Polif^:       n)        estimate  gave  Manchester  56^000. 

Pk  TiL  oLflft^^^^  '898  reaffirmed  the  princi- 

Dingley  Lirh^^W*'*^"""^  '^'^  Republicans  for  pas.in^  the 

raise  the  nerlccir;,  ""^as"""*-'  calculated  only  to  protect  monopolies.  insurticieiU  to 
b»Sonnrnr;S     f  """"-  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  and 

doctrine  1.?.  H^P  fi^^  "rJ"^»>^^-       also  renewed  its  adhesion  to  the  Monroe 

the  enUre  Wo^  'rn  m    •  °     "•W'^'V'  influence  comprehends  and  embraces 

parts  of  thl  1 J  "^'"'sphere.  1 1  declared  against  acquisition  of  territorv  in  other 
venienrP  .    '.MJyond  securing  requisite  coaling  and  naval  stations  for  the  con- 

"iwnce  and  protection  ot  nur  commerce." 

inethc^nhV  cV"!]  •■■9"^'^"<'on.'-canirmcd  the  St.  Louis  platform,  especially  indors- 
broueht  ?  if.  If ^^'Y^'"  provided.  It  declared  that  the  war  iSrith  Spain  "has 
lions  of  ?h2  iw»r!S[  understanding  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
twen»J.*i,  HLff*^  WlKWe  United  action  will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  in  the 
TOuetn  centoiy  of  a  universal  peace  among  civilized  naUoos."  The  platform  re- 
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aflirmed  the  Monroe  doctrine,  while  favoring  "such  disposition  of  the  Pliilippinfs 
as  will  best  promote  the  growing  coninitrcial  and  political  interests  of  the  United 
Sutes,  extinguish  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  make  good  our  obligations  to  the 
people  of  those  islands." 

In  the  Congrt-Nsinn.il  .ind  State  c]ection.<,  charges  hrouglit  again'^t  Senator  Gal- 
lingcr  and  otlicr  nKiiibers  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  by  a  dissatisfied  facticra 
of  the  Republican  party  helped  the  Democrats  to  some  extent.  The  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor,  Frank  W.  Rollins,  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  0,077,  which  vn 
smaller  by  7,500  than  the  plurality  of  iSgd  The  Republicans  also  dected  their  Rep- 
rcsentati\  c^  in  Congress,  and  in  the  State  legislature  they  gained  a  majority  on  joist 
ballot  of  120. 

National  kcprcsciitatwcs  and  State  Officers. — New  Hampshire's  Reprcscma'avc; 
are:  Cyrus  A.  SuUoway  (Rep.),  from  Manchester,  and  Frank  G.  Clarke  (Rep.), 
from  Petersboro.  Senators:  William  £.  Chandler  (Rep.),  from  Concord,  and 
Jacob  H.  Gailingcr  (Rep.),  from  Concord.  Officials:  Frank  W.  Rollins.  Governor; 
Ezra  S.  Stearns.  Secretary;  Solon  A.  Carter,  Treasurer;  A.  D.  Ayling,  Adjutant- 
General,  and  Edwin  J.  Eastman.  Attorney-General.  All  are  Republicans.  Ch:-! 
Justice,  Isaac  N.  Blodgett  (Dem.) ;  Associates,  William  M.  Chase  (Dem.),  Franic 
N.  Parsons  (Rep.).  Robert  G.  Pike  (Rep.),  R.  M.  Wallace  (Rep.),  Robert  J.  Peislee 
(Dem  ),  and  John  E.  Young  (Rep.).  Clerk,  A.  J.  Shurtleff  (Rep.).  Theteaie??! 
Republican^  ami  151  Democrats  in  the  State  legislature. 

VXW  JEBSEY,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  Sirea  of  jMS 
M|.  m.  Capital,  Trenton. 

Mineralogy. — In  the  summer  of  1897  the  first  discovery  of  white  mica  in  tfie  Site 
was  made  in  P:i>^aic  county  near  Bloomingdale.  Specimens  were  pronoiniced  'ly 
experts  to  be  equal  to  the  standard  commercial  white  mica  of  Canada,  worth  at  thai 
time  about  $2,500  per  ton.  The  new  field,  while  extending  over  20  acres,  i.s  at  prcv 
ent  of  unknown  quantity ;  but  it  is  undergoing  development.  During  1807  the  clay 
industry  (see  paragraph  Manufactures)  yielded  $5,322,497:  iron  mining  yielded 454.' 
235  lonR  tons  of  magnetite  ore.  worth  $491,838,  a  decline  of  over  10.000  tons :  quarr>'- 
ing  produced  $895,15),  an  increase  of  $357,459  in  a  year,  principally  in  granite,  used 
for  road-making  ($561,782),  sandstone  ($190^976),  and  limestone  ($141,646) ;  and  th: 
entire  output  of  zinc  was  exported  to  (jermany  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  used  tor 
special  requirements. 

.'IfiHcHlturc.— The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  Cl^s 
in  the  calendar  year  1898;  corn.  9,334.841  bushels,  value,  $3,733.93(>;  wbeat.  2.168.- 
3i«.  $1,582,873;  oats,  1,923.485,  $596,280;  rye,  i.ofAiai,  $533,060;  buckwheat.  223  335; 
$l30,6oi ;  potatoes,  3.491.850.  $2,130,028;  and  hav.  574.136  tons.  $5,511.70^°'" 
value,  $14,208,493.  Live-stock  comprised,  horses.  79.180;  mules,  7^^'  milch 
214.674;  other  cattle.  41.558;  sheep.  42,299;  and  swine.  151,120 — total  head.  55^^* 
Matiuiacturcs. — In  1897  there  were  150  clay-working  plants,  which  produccfi  bricK 
and  tile  to  the  value  of  $4,195,134.  and  pottery,  $1,127,363.  The  State  ranked  tir.t 
in  the  manufacture  oi  fancy  and  enameled  brick  and  of  ornamental  terra-cotta  wor^ 
The  brick  and  terra-cotta  industry-  employed  a  capital  of  $2,058,540;  the  hat.  5<w4  - 
740;  the  shoe.  S.V).1,540;  silk  good%  $9,330,440;  and  woolen  and  worsted  gaods^?4-- 
246,373-    1  he  various  taxable  manufactures  yielded  the  federal  governrnent  ^^  '^^j 


an  output  of  62,910,358  cigars.  302,650  cigarettes.  8,621.257  potmds  of  plug,  ^f^-^ 
pounds  of  fine  cut,  6,493.776  pounds  of  smoking,  and  4.954.4"9.  pounds  o' 
There  were  55  distilleries  of  all  kinds  in  operation,  and  a  iirodiiction  of  4S-i-^^  J"* 


Ions  of  spirits.    Of  fermented  liquors  there  was  an  output  of  2.I09,79>  barrels. 

Comtturcc-.—lu  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  tSgS,  Ae  imports  of  ""^^i^^^r^. 
at  the  ports  of  firidgeton,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy  as^regated  in  value  $^00,209. 
exports  from  the  two  last,  $1,976,912;  increase  in  imports  in  a  year,  $534»8io;tn  ex- 
ports, $388,552.  The  gold  and  silver  movement  was.  imports.  $1,066,620:  ^"fi 
nothing ;  making  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  at  these  ports,  *3.W*^ 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  large  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  J«"W  wiy «» 
credited  to  the  port  of  New  York.  .    .  -•-♦••as 

C<wiwii«»»rof«<m*.— On  Jan.  1,  1898,  the  length  of  all  main  railroads  in  ♦'^^gjjjj. 
2,220  08  niilc<.  of  which  12.92  miles  were  constructed  in  the  previous  year, 
ary  trackage  brought  the  total  up  to  about  5.000  miles.    The  aggregate  ^s*'*-^".;^-^ 
ation  of  railroad  and  canal  property  for  1898  was  $236*464,356,  and  the  tax  ^vi 
thereon  was  $1,586,110.   Of  the  total  tax  levied,  $1,182,321  was  for  State  P"rP°^-j 
and  $403,788  for  focal  naes.  The  number  of  roads  built  in  1898  under  the  ^l^^'J, 
law  was  eighty-five,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of  stone.  Thi^  lirings  up  to  3^5 
age  of  permanent  roads  constructed  since  the  State  began  contributing  town- 
cost  of  road-building,  and  does  not  include  the  roads  built  by  counties  a"^,™^^ 
ships  without  State  aid.   The  total  cost  of  roads  constructed  under  the  lai.* 
its  passage  in  1893  is  $565326^  .      «j  ,a  in 

£011**.— On  Oct.  31,  ife  there  were  105  national  bankt  in  flpento  aD«H4 


•i  -■ 
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its.  $62,416,084:  reserve.  $17/^  i  7!   ^  The  sir^ho'^l'  circulaHon.  $S,507.8s2;  depos- 
and  had  capital.  $1,736,850    deposits  ^^f^^  ■'""^       '^oS.  nmnbcml^' 
tru.st  co,»pan>cs,  23/with  c^piXfe^SjT^  $'1,058,650;  loan  and 

324.930;  and  mutual  $2.3.>c)o.366;  resources  too- 

mtioaa]  and  State  building  and  loan  as1oda?inni  ***  ^  30S  local  and  20 

gross  assets,  $49,674,478.  assoc.ations.  wth  123,304  shareholder..  aS 

jiSr  Crficffl/roM.— The  par  vaJue  of  the  securitie.;  in       c»  .      ,  . 

^:       13.585^54:  the  market  value  consfderabl^ hU"'"    P"^ ^^  ^^^ 

expenditures  were  each  $2.10^ ft^^    aVVkI.   "'p""-,  r'noiic  school  tax  rcceints 
456V  V^r..n:^^S^^^^,  Su   ^.rlo„;'SJS^tr^  ^85^7 X^^w^r? 
a.       he  «:l.ools.  and  iqi. 776  were  in  daily  a  tend  ,n,T  •enrolled  in  the  puh- 

^        buiWrngs ;  5,869  teachers  ;  public  school  proj^  y  valuL  aTsTf^ A?* 

^r'-  ^^'•'^^i'*^.  mcluding  $3,194,049  foV  tSJKrV  salariL^  fS^-?'u  ''^P^"***" 
there  were  ;6  public  high  schools.  60  i-riv^te"  cord^rv  ^'^her  instruction 

^chooLs;  4  colleges  and  universities.  c.  -Jdi  a  LSTnd  P"  '  ''^  "0"nal 

lessors  and  instructors.  T.540  stmlents  imi  ?-,n  ]n.  ""r'^-        '43  pro- 

with4l  instructors.  55  students  and  sift  I^-  ^'^^-*  >ncome;  2  colleges  for  women 
grnctor..  657  ^tudenfrand  |7^g^i«^^^^  -ith  40  In^ 

Saentinc  school,  endowed  bv  ^ffw«r^.^J^L  1      *°  '^^''^'^"'^    The  Rutgers 

000  in  ,897  and  $23,ax)  in  if  S?'la?t^^^  ^^nuncnt 

50  were  dailies.  285  weeklieT^nd"  rmonthU^*/  '''""^  ^""''^       penodicals.  of  which 

^^^i  '898.  the  legislature  provided  for  the  estab- 

187  acres  near^Pnn^cto  f  w  Ts^ffl'"  the  Mnplewood  fam  If 

on  an  adjoining  farm  of  2irac«s    nnrini  ft,        <^'i-y'ty  and  an  option  obtained 

payments  foj  chariuble  insIitutS  an^^.^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^  ^1"^ 

25;  county  msane  asvlutns  ti-SAv;       t          .  insane  hospita  s.  $212 Od8. 

forBov,;$6,.??z,;?]™  ;,fi;f|l^^„  -f^^^^          Home  997.85;  ReforJ,  IS 

nmifcd,  $66.3,0  2, ;  factors-  inspca io?  $,aml  «•  rJ^^  T  S-'??  "i""-'  '^W'" 

lege  certificates  ($48  6^')  Se  tt^^^^^^^^  V"         Z*"!*  ^^'''^  agricultural  co  - 

^ijc^i^pi,^^^^^^^  J-     '8».  lixjMXKK  against  which 

and  Newark  Tic  s^U   t^^  ''I ''"^'-^  ^'^'  ^  ^^^^^  State  a  population  of  i  671  tofi 

ton.S?;nd'iSJen''iS7'  p¥'^=  ^'^'^T"o  97.344;  cLden  6^4677^^^^^ 

traUcj  ofU provided%or  tlL'^S^t 

town  o?7aiIroad'jiUanv  if ^'"^^^^  "^^^  ^e  ordered  hy  the 
♦hem.   Laws  were  nTs^L7f5  °f  ^"^       <^^-P<-n^'<^  ^'lan  d  between 

in  particular  and  nrm^ii"     f"^^^''""  '"-'^t  P^-t'^  and  the  '  S.^n  Josfs^" 

stock.  A  State  .m^  7^'-^  ^""^  destruction,  if  necessary,  of  infested  nnSnr 
n^Sd  Md  the  use  !!f  r""'''^^^  f^---  The  sSte  deS^S.  law 

^ote  of  aT.l  ?ent  sdl' i  the  ballot  was  authorized  TndThc 

envelope  to  a  nmvl      hi  i  "  •''^T*''.'?^*  permitted  to  be  sent  home  in  a  sea  ltd 

«?tcment.  untr l  e  n  ^^<\  transmits  to  a  newsp.npcr  or  magazine  any  libellouJ 
fijeorimprisonmem   an  i  in  f  nl  "    ?'      "'7  't^.  publication  is  to  be  punished  by 

*«-plaint,ft  sha    irove  '^,*:^*^"^^'"t  may  give  proof  of  intention,  and  u„lr.s 

requested  by  him  &  SStfnl  T  ^^'-f  -       ^^^^  defendant,  after  havm^  been 

that  in  which  it  wJirJl  V^,  ""^^^J^^  ^^^^  hbcilous  charge  in  as  public  a  manner  as 
onfeWsaS  da^LT^''''-  ^T''  L''  ^°  '^'^  "  reasonable  time,  he  shall  remver 

^  tno^me^t  Tn  fhe'^dTrT  '"^  ^f^""^  alleged  .in  the  declaration."  ^"^^ 
State  travelling  iSarie,  fir through  the  establishment  of 
'ng  iiDraries,  first  undertaken  Iqr  the  New  York  State  Libraiy  In  ifl^ 


ha^  MHcc  spread  to  Montana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  lowa,  and  during  the  past  yeat 
to  New  Jersey. 

A  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  ilic  trading  stamp  passed  the  legislature,  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  An  act  provided  that  the  commitment  of  the  insane  on  tht 
certificate  of  physicians  shall  be  only  for  I&  days  unless  within  that  period  there  is 
an  application  to  a  judge  who  is  aathorized  to  try  the  question  of  sanity,  Vf/ wa, 
with  or  without  a  jury;  and  another  providing  for  a  like  investigation  on  a  writ « 
habeas  corpus  sued  out  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  insane  person. 

National  Refyrcscntativcs  and  State  0/?ir<  r.v  -  New  Jersey's  Representatives  are: 
H.  C.  Loudcnslager  (Rep.),  from  Paulsboro;  John  J.  Gardner  (RepJ.  from  At- 
lantic City;  Benjamin  F.  Howell  (Rep.),  from  New  Brunswick;  J.  S.  Solomon. Jr, 
(Dcm.).  from  Boonton;  James  F.  Stewart  (Rep.),  from  Paterson;  R.  Wayn-  Pr 
ker  (Rep.),  from  Newark;  William  D.  Daly  (Deni.  ).  from  Hoboken ;  ;mu  Lnai 
N.  Fowler  (Rep  ),  from  Elizabeth.  Senators:  William  J.  Sewell  (Rei).).  from 
Camden,  and  a  Republican.  Officials:  Foster  M.  Voorhees,  Governor:  George 
Wurtz.  Secretary:  G.  B.  Swain.  Treasurer;  W.  S.  Hancock,  Comptroller;  Samuel 
H.  Grey.  Altornev  General ;  W.  S.  Striker.  Adjutant-General;  C.  J.  Baxter,  Super- 
intendent of  Education ;  and  William  Betile.  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insur- 
ance. All  are  Republicans.  Chief  Justice,  W.  J.  Magie,  (Rep.)  ;  Associatc^^,  D.  .\. 
Dupue  (Rep.),  T.  Dixon  (RepJ,  B.  Vansyckel  (Dcm.),  C  G.  Garrison  (l>enj:M- 
H.  Lippincoit  (Dem  ).  W.  S.  Gummere  (Rep.),  G.  C  Ludlow  (Dem.),  and  Gilbert 
Collins  ( Rep.) ;  and  Clerk,  William  Riker.  The  State  legislature  is  composed  of  5» 
Republicans  and  30  Democrats. 

NEW  JEBITSALEM  CHUBCH.   See  Sweden  borgians. 

NEW  KEXIOO,  a  southwestern  Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  an  am  of 

122,580  ?q.  m.  Capital,  Santa  Fc  .     .  *  ,  « 

iWi;u-ra/ogy,— During  the  calendar  year  1897  there  was  a  dcchnc  m  the  outpal  01 
both  gold  and  silver  as  compared  with  llie  previou-.  year,  the  production  of  gold  bf- 
ine  17,246.  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $356,§oo,  and  that  of  silver.  539o<»  hne  ounces, 
coininir  value.  $697,535,  the  aggregate  bcmg  $3".042  less  than  m  1806.  hor  ib9»  "le 
gold  output  was  estimated  at  $360,000.  an  increase.  The  coal  produ^  Oi 
716,981  siiorl  tons,  spot  value,  $991,611  :  the  largest  amount  on  record  excepting  in 
1895.  There  were  15  mines  in  operation,  .md  tlie  large^-t  output  was  in  BcrnaMio 
county.  Copper  mining  was  carried  on  principally  near  Fort  Bayard ;  output.  701,- 
892  pounds,  a  decline  of  about  3,000,000  pounds  from  that  of  1896,  th^L'^gcst  on  rec- 
ord. The  outptit  of  coal  m  the  fiscal  year  1897-8  was  reported  at  858.503.  esumatea 
value.  $1,408,680.  ,        ,   ,       .  -^i 

.■Igrii  ulttire.—Tht  following  shows  the  production  and  value  oi  the  P""^ 
crops  in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  509,418  bushels,  value  $285,274:  wheat.  i9*>'' 
936,  $2,843,894;  oats,  271,522.  $111,324;  barley,  37.856.  $20,821 ;  potatoes  4^  5"^^  j^ 
206;  and  hay.  148,106.  $1, 088.579— total  value.  $4,383,098.    Live-stock  compn^ 
horses,  83,351;  mules,  3,472;  milch  cows,  IQ.317;  other  cattle,  701,967;  sheep,*!*' 
692;  and  swine,  30,204— total  head.  3,007.00'    The  Territory  ranked  second  in  wc 
number  of  sheep.   Over  eleven  million  pounds  of  wool  are  raised  annually 
though  this  territory  has  as  good  water  power  as  any  in  the  countiy  and  W 
haustibic  supply  of  coal,  yet  the  wool  is  chicflv  shipped  abroad,  as  are  also  tW  m 
of  the  immense  herds  on  the  plains.    Kxcludini^'  cultivated  land,  mountainous  Uisina 
in.iccessible  to  Hocks,  and  land  grants,  there  are  .s.s.ooo.ooo  acres  in  New  -^''^''"^^  K 
culiarly  adapted  to  sheep  pasturage.    The  industry  is  owned  entirely  i')' Pe^"^^  , 
residents,  and  it  supports  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  than  any  o^?*^ 
agriculture.    Nearly  3,000  men  having  families  are  constantly  employeo  Ui  ie» 
the  tlocks.  which  thus  support  more  than  15,000  persons.  mw  ma* 

3/n»iu/<j(-/«rr^.— Notwithstanding  her  vast  stores  of  natural  treasures  ^""-.P  --ja 
tcrials,  New  Mexico  as  yet  has  developed  few  manufacturing  industries.    }  '! , 
growth  of  the  sheep  and- wool  industry,  however,  has  resulted  m  the  cstaui""' ^^^^ 
of  another  home  entcrpri  e,  that  of  wool  pulling  and  t.inning.   There  are 
Vegas  two  wool  pulling  plants,  one  of  which  is  also  engaged  >n  tanning  Icatnc.  ^ 
beet  MiRar  industry  in  the  Pcsos  vall^  has  incited  widen*""  interest  m  ow 
vation  of  sugar  beets.  .        Tnnpka  and 

1  raiisporlatwn.— In  1898  the  railroads  comprised  the  Atchison.  ^^Pf^fj-jion 
Santa  Fc.  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Pesos  Valley  and  Northeastern,  tnc^^^^^ 
Pacific.  Denver  and  Gulf,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  AlauKigordo  .md  Qty, 
Mountain,  the  Santa  Fo  Pacific  (formerly  the  Atlantic  Pacific),  and  the  Mnc 
Deming,  and  Pacific  roads.    The  total  mileage  was  reported  at  1.502.07.  j.  • 

Banks.~On  Oct.  31,  1898.  there  were  6  national  banks  in  operation 
dation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $600,000;  circulation.  $402,673;  %^„o^  ([^ 
785.391:  reserve,  $748,341.  Territorial  banks  numbered  6,  with  f «P*^Mfi!:ni£.  with 
posits,  $7<>6,37o ;  resources.  $l,079.8<)3.    There  was  also  one  Stodc  savMlgS 
capital,  $30,000 ;  deposits,  $67,457  J  resources,  $98,326. 
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Educalton.— At  the  end  of  the  school-voar  tflnA.'. 
school  age  in  tl.c  Ttrr,t<)ry.  of  wLm  ^U^'LJfS^L^^^^^^  '^'f  *  '^^'.^^^  P"^°'" 
19.349  were  in  daily  attendance     TlSr?were«5^^^^^  ^^"^ 
60s  teachers;  public  school  propert/vtl^S  f  ,A.f  M  ^'^'"^^^j:  492  schools; 

$155,955.  of  which  $124,015  wa?fJr  teacScrs-  '^^^^^^  a'  $264,430;  and  cxpcnditurtt, 
schools,  with  135  telchers.^3^  '"PHrind  pr  "^"valu  TJV^^^  ^^i?^" 
edocation  there  were  7  public  liig  1  schools  ^.  nr.  v-,/.  a  H  higher 
mal  school;  a  university'  scho  J  of  m?nJ«-'  ^  P"^^'%sccondary  schools;  a  public  nor- 
and  a  n.ilitarv  .n.titu  e  '  fl^^  t^centiie  of  ^ 

was  21     Tlu-  agrictlltarrf  MJlSSlTaf  lSL?i!  ''U/'^?<^y      t^^e  total  population  in  i8y8 
fro.  the  /edcraf^^ove^'SeS?"^oSl^^^^^  ^n^TtZ^^h^^^^ 
/'^,r'''/^'Ff"°^"^^'^'      "•'''^^  5  were  dailie'  and^^^eW^s 

Bl  wa.  -"^nd  improvements  along  the  Rio  Grande  river  This 

^  enSlIn  .  'h*^  '^nds  to  which  the  Twrh^^y  ^vould 

the  refusal  of  sLchnc^^  from  Tennessee,  in  which  he  denounced 

Dublican?  Th?  ir'  ^  to  New  Mexico  as  a  political  move  on  the  part  of  the  Rc- 
SnJS«     A        P'^'"<^»P''''  '-i^^'  '^f  iniiversal  interest  was  reRardin/the  insurince 

lS.°Ll>"rovidir'th'f  -^M  '7.  i8?7.  by  the  nIw  uL^' TcS^ 

S  I  ^'"^  '"^"rancc  compan  es  doing  business  in  the  Territorv 

tt  oM'Kriafm^r nf"  munidpal      tcrritoria?  bonds  a?  J^r  as  a  gua  a^ 

ar5  JnH  f^f  4  Senator  Davis  introduced  a  bill  disapproving  of  th« 

'?  P«*J«"*=  indefinitely  a  bill  ?S  Jnm.l  it  " 
Mifiitel  T  nfer  *°  ^^'^  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Gov. 

migttei  A.  Utero  recommended  the  adiniss  on  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 

oSoo^  n      P°'*"'°"\3s  f^ew  Mexico,  and  the  assessed  valtiatfon  is  $40,000,000  S.o 

^sMDiiincs  ot  irrigation  and  called  attention  to  ihv  fnct  that  creat  numbers  of  u  inH. 
mrfls  were  being  erected  throughout  the  Territorv  l,v  indiv  ua Unt^-rpJ  se  Th^  «- 
2lfj!S-''°"!u'";^l^  Col.  Rooseveli,  dated  Santiago  de  Cuba  July  S 

^r^rt-Vete^t'^^^^^  °^    V^^^''  *t  '*Roi.gh%WWeSmiS? 

buZrou^  X   n*"  *"ri^"f*??'  Ferguson  (Dem.)    from  Al- 

S)  •  Gii.;ii^  w  ?t«ro/R«P:).  Governor  (he  was  elected  with  a  plurality  of 
SSi'/te^'f  ^f  }>*"''';^  ^^<^P)-  Secretary:  S.  Eldodt  (Dem.)    Treasurer  M 
Sr?S^^*V^)'  Auditor;  W.  H.  Whiteman  (Rep).  Adjutant-General  •Rll  Bart: 

Qief  ff;  ice " W  n'^^r^'^^^        ^  S"I>erinteS3emof  EducatSi 

F  W  ParWr  r  T^V"^i  Associates.  John  R.  McFie.  J.  W.  Crtunpnckor 
The  TerrilnrT^i  1^  ?-  ^  L*'*"*' U*"*^  J^^^  D.  Sena.    All  are  Republicans 

^J^L^li^^  legislature  has  7  Democrats  and  2Q  Re,Hi),iican.. 

«EW  SCHOOL  AND  OLD  SCHOOL  PBESBYTEMANS.    See  Pbesbvtfptaw 


of  3,107  *  British  colony  in  southeastern  Australia  with  an  area 

Svdnev  S ^  population  in  i8g6  estimated  at  i..i3S,8oo.  The  capital  is 
cS  and  ,hST'^>'?"  in  1896  of  410.000,  including  the  suburbs.  '^  Agr" 

ma  ze   baiv   SfT*"'"?,*'*  «^«^"P«t''ons.    The  chief  crops  are  whfat. 

tSoforlnS;    ri  '^Y  '"^"^  '-^"'^         ^'^i^'f  culture  is 

in  I«!)7  an"  nmini  ^^^'^  ""J'"  n''"'^'^  lUl"i'^<^''  vneyards.  the  production  of  wine 
whSTis  ?  e  s  Ini  1^^  ercat  produce  of  the  country  is  wool. 

NcrSouth  wiir  ^.•^'i***      »*»6  at  i9.897.332.    The  coal-fields  o 

S17  tons  -alnS  »      '^-^^^o""**       the  seams  of  great  thickness.   In  t8o6.  3,009.- 

year  i8(^  3?!  ,.,1  "1  ^^"^  V""""      Its  discovery  in  May  185 1.  down  to  the  close  of  the 

South  Wal^.  f/Z  lri  ""^  '^^'^  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  New 

Kingdom  t/r  f  i^';n     f  ^        Kingdom  and^its  colonics,  the  trade  with  the  United 

Bri^sh  ?oit«!n^i^r^''"2^  ^'^''^'^^  Austraiian  colonies  and  the  other 

With  5^  Uirit^rf  Q».tl!?  ^^''1  ^""''^'^  ^■^^"'-^^      i-\V0l0.349.  i2.064.964  was 

"W  Umted  States  and  i3.674.34S  with  other  foreign  countries,  all  the  rest  be- 
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ing  with  the  Uniii(i  Kingdom  anci  Briiisli  colonies  or  other  possessions.  On  June 
30,  1897,  there  were  r<nlc<  <.it  govcrni:unt  railways  open  for  traffic.   The  gov- 

ernment controls  education,  which  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14  years.  There  is  freedom  of  religtoos  worship,  all  sects  being  on  the  same 
footing.  .-\''  to  the  form  of  government,  the  executive  authority  in  New  South  Wales 
is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is  aided  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten  Ministers.  In  185^  the 
Governor  was  tiie  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Hampden  and  the  Premier  was  the  Rt.  Hon 
George  Houstoun  Keid,  who  was  re-elected  in  tiie  general  elections  at  the  close  of 
July  i8q8.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  bicameral  parliament,  the  upper 
House  being  known  as  the  Legislative  Coum-il  and  the  I-owcr  as  the  LMIslative  As- 
.seinhly.  The  numbers  of  the  former  are  appointed  by  the  crown  for  lift  and  of  the 
latter  are  elected  l)y  the  male  resident  population  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

Events  in  iS^S. — The  chief  j[ioiitical  question  before  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1898  was  the  question  of  federation  an  account  of  whidi  is  given  in  ttie 
article  Al'Strama  (q,  v.).  The  constitution  drafted  at  the  convention  at  Mel- 
bourne was  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  the  colonies.  As  the  mother  colony,  the 
decision  of  Now  South  Wales  was  specially  important.  Queensland  did  not  vote, 
preferring  to  await  the  action  of  the  parent  colony.  Of  the  four  colonies  voting, 
New  South  Wales  was  the  only  one  whose  vote  fell  below  the  required  mhiinMim  for 
the  adoption  of  the  nu^nsure.  The  vote  was  taken  on  Jimo  2.  iJ^,  and  showed  p.- 
990  for  federation  and  05,610  against  it.  the  majority  l)oing  5.371.  The  rfiuir-d 
minimum  was  80,000  and  thus  the  vote,  though  it  gave  a  luajority  for  federation,  fell 
below  the  necessary  limit.  The  total  number  of  the  electorate  in  New  South  Wales 
was  agi3.ooo,  so  despite  the  imporunce  of  the  question,  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  qualified  electors  registered  their  vntcs  The  adverse  decision  in  New  South 
Wales  wa*-  a  serious  check  to  the  federation  movement.  The  reason  for  the  opivosi- 
tion  to  the  proposed  union  in  this,  the  oldest  of  the  colonies,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  tear  that  the  otlier  colonies  would  out-vote  New  South  Wales,  especially 
ffl  tariflF  matters.  The  New  South  Wales  Parliament  was  opened  on  Jose 
21  and  the  Governor  announced  at  that  time  that  the  admmistration  was 
framing  proposals  for  the  alteration  of  the  constitution  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  New  South  Wales.  The  chief  points  in  whidl 
the  instrument  was  to  be  altered  were  the  makins  of  a  bare  majority  vote 
at  the  joint  session  of  both  houses  of  the  federal  legtirtature  decisive,  instead  of  a 
three-fifths  majority:  the  recasting  of  some  of  the  f'nanri.il  provisions;  the  remodel- 
ing of  appellate  jurisdiction ;  the  adoption  of  the  Canadian  plan,  'somewhat  modified, 
in  regard  to  the  seat  of  government;  the  withdrawal  from  (he  Senate  of  the  right 
to  amend  money  bills;  and  the  protection  of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  States.  In 
the  general  election  which  was  held  toward  the  close  of  July,  the  federation  questWB 
retnained  the  chief  issue.  The  oppo'-ition  to  the  government  charged  it  with  insflh 
ccrity  in  its  attitude  towar<l  union  and  with  offering  amendments  to  tlie  proposed 
constitution  which  it  knew  that  the  other  colonies  would  not  accept.  The  gt>\'- 
cmiiunt,  on  the  other  hand  accused  the  opposition  of  aiming  at  a  settlement  which 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  New  South  Wales.  The  opposition  gained  as  a 
result  of  the  elcctinn-;.  and  ihr(  e  members  of  the  cabinet  were  defeated  l">t  nW 
government  secured  a  in.ijority.  The  party  in  power  now  proceeded  to  amflW 
the  constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  resolutions  endorsing  these  changes  were  carried  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. • 

Official  statements  indicate  that  great  progress  took  place  in  agriculture  and 
dairy  farming  during  the  year,  that  mining  and  manufacture  had  steadily  advanced 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  colony  on  the  whole  was  prospernu-.  The  revenue 
anrl  expenditure  for  the  year  1898  was  estimated  at  i3.433.000  and  £9,681.000.  respect- 
ively. It  was  propose  1  by  the  government  to  meet  the  deficit  by  the  impositioo  <w 
certam  new  customs  duiies. 

NEWTH,  S.A.MUEi..  D.  D.,  English  mathematician  and  Biblical  scholar,  died  Feb- 
ruary I.  1898.  He  was  bom  in  1821.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  became  a  memberoi 
the  faculty  of  New  Qjllcge.  Lon<  Ion.  the  well  known  Non-  Conformist  institution, 
and  m  1872  was  made  principal,  assuming  at  the  ^amc  time  the  professorship  of  WW 
Icstament  Excgi-^is.  in  which  p^^sitions  he  remained  until  he  was  succeeded  m  IW 
by  the  presetu  principal,  the  Rev.  R.  Vaughan  Pryce,  M.  A.  Dr.  Ncwth.  wlio^*" 
an  ,  Ir  scholar  and  instructor,  published  a  number  of  works,  but  wfll  be  be  t 
menibcrcd  perhaps  for  his  success  in  preparinR  students  for  the  minirtiy.  ^  *^ 
an  iniportant  member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Committee  and  tn  iWW.'r 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  I'nion  of  England  and  Wales.  His  grave  IS  » 
Abney  Park  Cemetery  near  that  of  his  friend  and  co-worker.  Dr.  Henry  ABan. 

NEW  YOaK,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  «i' 
170  sq.  m.    Capital,  Albanv  . 

Mm^ralogy.—ln  1897  New  \  ork  maintained  its  rank  as  the  first  salt-producing 
State  m  the  country,  with  a  total  output  from  43  works  of  iJOosfiSi  barrds,  WW 
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i       $1,948,759-   The  productioii  has  increased  ranJriiv  .0 
\      3.472,073  Only  two  of  thT wof ?/f ^  '''^  "       total  was 

fourth  in  ™arr>-  int^s^'d  ?lnrd'n  th  \'  N  '  /."f^,:!^  L"^'"f^-    T*^  State  ranks 


products  Ming 

marble  were  next 


y  interests  and  third  in  fh  .v.I.wT  ""'"f^"  State  ranks 

$3.o7..Q4o,  and  tha7  oTl  mestone  $  ^X'^'^k^f' ^'^^'^ 
xt  ,n  valnc.  rc^ncctivelv.    ?nirLzt^.&L  _Sand.tonc.  Rranitc.  and 


jc  re  UL(  tivi»l  "z--^."^'  v^tvjffuw.  ^nasionc.  pranitc  and 
of  335.725  long  tons.' value  ^t^2^.  miacVSv  m'JJn^T  ''r'  ^K^^^R^te  output 
short  tons,  value,  $78,684:  afi  St  tkirS^  ^  magnetite  .  Gypsum  yielded  33.440 
brous  talc  found  fntbTccJ^^tryyTdJ^^^  contmucd  to  supply  the  oSyT 

creased  prodtictton  and  de^easJd  ^vSuatfon  ^^936,  an'in- 

produced  in  tlu-  State  xvas  $  rxToJ,  n  rforV;„.  •  ^PPfO»«nate  value  of  natural  gas 
product  of  crnde  ,H.troicu      K^zr/c^  '^af.         °^  "^^'■'^?50.oao :  and  Sae 

cement  industries  see  paragraph  iSiSkS^iS^jSVu"  f the  clay  and 

^Igncnliure.-Thc  followfife  s  ,mv.  fS"*'  '^'^  ^'''^  ''"^"'''^^  Fi'i.i.ek  s  Earth 
croptin  the  calendar  ?^kr   8^.''' e^^^^  value  of  the  principal 

8.036.26J.  $5.7.%.irK,:  'sh6        $j lo^C^'^^  ^  value  $6.7j8.76o;  wheat. 

4.014.395.  $2.oo7,i<;.S:  I  i.ckwheat  a  t^io,^^^^^^^^^  4,341.935.  |2.<J84,t29:  rve 

254:  and  hay.  6,4>y.4  ,2  tons  $^o1  i^o^iSJ^^^  potah^,  24.300.605.  $io.2c/,; 

fir.t  m  the  product  in  of  hsIv'JSd  iS^^  $7.^478  873.   The  State\anked 

in  barley  and  oats.    LivistXk  SftJlSl!.^^^  ^"^'<^vheat  and  rye.  and  sixth 

a    rS'  'ttput^^^^  indSS.  had  ,u  plants  and 

work;  andX  ce   cr^t''ndu5iJ'^£?H^  if5.432.239  represented  brick  and  ti!c 

value  S6QQ.tM  at  ^?        n  ^    .    7  plants  and  a  production  of  304308  barrels 

alcohol,  and  of  fermented  liquors.  10,090.754  barrels  m^^*  '  ^^^^^ 
fe^MnTc^^a'-^^r,^";;,!;''^,-  "r         ■  "f       van.,,,.  s«.-,m  railroad 

"ot/"  ;t'^|,rX,"= "-iO  '8i.4l^:^'^o?  w,I^;'JS5  ™^?Sr"Sd,! 
6,6  ^/a£~°'n„L'JlS^5L:^^^  "".lf.ri'fj._'^'"=*r<<  .'O?''^.  ^0.8  person.  5..,./,; 


•ku  ^  ~  iiaw  Ki'ii"  siupnicnts  aggrecatr 

/""r  ^  previous  years 

iiotiid'-umn    T?'"''  f '  ^^''^  ^'"''^  ^27  national  hanks  in  operation  and  i=;o  in 

S  ^7)9.715  $83,244,840:  o,rcnla,io'„,  $38.o:\o\  fdS 

$  01671217    T J"    '^"^^'^  deposits.  $787,212,475:  resources.  $889,250,317;  surolus 

for  ji*  ,"r<^JTi;rRffi«  •^'■^'^  totals  in  Ae  r?port 

numSred  T70  o  whi^h'S?^  and  loan  and  co-operative  savings  and  loan  associations 
«3.57«  assS;  IfiV^ft.  reported  shares  ,n  force.  1.615,^)3.  mortgage  loans.  $138.- 
l^-  S  dMrinL  h^. J^'f^lt  ♦^'f  year  enduig  Sept.  .30.  1898.  the  exchanges  at  the 
'^irc^lZ  &T^^^^         ^       ^"^^^^  Rochester,  Syraoise.  and  Bi^bamtoii, 

£</i^X«  T?^;  ^'^  ^'  ■"^'■'^^a^*^  of  I8.s48.743.705  in  a  year. 
State  SurriminHnn.°'7^.^ur^  statement  of  statist&s  for  the  sehool-year  tBkjS  the 
children  Sf  sS^L°-  ^^^^H  Instruction  reported  a  decrease  in  the  nt.nibcr  of 
from  Ne^?  Y«ru  r;^"^  '5  e^****.  »50.i4i.  All  of  this  decrease  was  reported 
inconm; iLrSl^  ^ll^  Supermtendcnt  helieved  that  the  figures  collected  were 
ine  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  were  11,752;  children  of  school 
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age,  1,518.808;  children  attending  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  1,168.994;  vatne 

of  I'Ui'lic  school  property,  $71,832,511:  total  expenditures,  $28,475,871:  number  of 
private  schools,  901  ;  children  attending  private  schools,  81.448.  .According  to  th« 
report  of  llic  State  Board  of  Regents,  the  various  collcge>,  universities,  prole^iional, 
technical,  and  other  special  schools,  had  a  total  of  29,^1  students,  classiEed  as  fol- 
lows: colleges  for  men,  3,489;  colleges  for  women,  2,705;  colleges  for  men  and 
women.  2.807:  law.  2,218;  medicine,  .7.?Sj :  pharmacy,  635;  dentistry,  438;  eye  and 
car,  II ;  veterinary.  90:  theology,  820;  educaiion,  1,257;  music,  766:  other  speciailines 
10.977-  The  secondary  sciiouls  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  had  stu- 
dents. The  colleges  and  professional  schools  had  an  aggregate  of  1,202,634  bound 
volumes  in  their  libraries,  and  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools,  790^.  Peri- 
odicals numbered  J.018.  of  wliich  iS;?  were  dailies,  1. 1 12  weeklies,  and  559  monthliei 

Stale  Cliaritii-s. — The  St.ite  Hoard  of  Charities  reported  for  1898  that  the  number 
of  inmate>  and  beneficiaries  of  the  institutions,  societies,  and  ass<)ciatii">n^  included 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board,  exceeded  2,500,000,  and  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance was  nearly  $22,000,000  per  annum.  The  State  instittitions  had  71.013  inmites 
and  bencficiarie-;.  and  the  total  appropriation  reconunended  for  the  institutions  wM 
$1,515,415.  The  public  and  private  charities  in  the  State  subject  to  the  supervisiot 
of  the  board  have  an  annual  income  of  over  $23,000,000,  and  OWfl  real  and.petSOOil 
property  conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth  $103,000,000. 

Goz  i  rtimcnt. — The  legislature  of  1898  created  the 'new  coun^  of  Nassau  on  Lflof 
Island,  to  go  into  legal  existence  Jan.  i,  1899,  and  Mineola  was  selected  for  tte 
county  seat.    The  State  has  now  61  counties. 

/wninr.'.w  — The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer.  Jan.  I,  1899.  showed:  B.ilancc.  J?.n 
1,  1898,  $1,654,225;  receipts  in  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1898,  $30,488,406;  disburse- 
ments in  same  period,  $33.757.981 ;  balance,  Sept.  30.  1898,  $3.973.w4-  Inhentanct, 
corporation,  organization,  and  liquor  taxes  yielded  $8,710,735,  the  last,  $4,216,278. 
The  assessed  valuations  were:  real  estate,  $4,349,801,526;  personal  property,  $649,- 
364,(  04— total,  $4.cw,i(V'),220 :  as  equalized  by  tlic  State  board,  real  estate.  $4-349.- 
801.526;  personal  property,  $548.809,493— total,  $4,898,611,019,  an  increase  over  that 
of  1897  of  $391,625,325.  The  State  tax  rate  was  $2.c8  per  $1,000,  and  the  total  kff, 
$10,189,111,  a  decrease  in  rate  and  levy. 

Population. — As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30,  1898, 
was  about  7,100,000.  Local  estimates  gave  tlu  (Greater  New  York,  3, 549.550;  Buf- 
falo. 400,000;  Rochester,  177,000;  Syracuse,  130,000;  Albany,  100,000;  Troy,  ^jOOo; 
Utica,  60,000;  Binghamton  and  Yonkers,  each  45,000;  Elnura,  4^000;  Sdieoeda4r> 
27.000;  Poughkeepsie,  35,000;  Cohoes,  24,000.  ^, 

The  Greater  New  York.-^On  the  first  of  January,  1898,  the  Greater  New  York 
Law  came  into  effect,  consolidating  tlic  county  of  Kings,  the  county  of  Richmond. 
Long  Island  City,  the  towns  of  Flushing,  Newtown,  and  Jainaica.  and  that  part  of 
Hempstead  in  Queens  county  west  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  southeasterly 
point  of  the  town  of  Flushing  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  Rockawar 
Beach  and  Shelter  Island,  in  the  county  of  Queens,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  city 
thjis  consolidated  is  divided  into  five  boroughs — Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn. 
Queens,  and  Richmond.  The  city  thus  created  has  an  area  of  306  sq.  m.  and  cffli- 
tains  a  population  of  over  three  and  a  half  millions.  Robt.  A.  Van  Wyck  was  the 
first  mayor.  The  new  city  is  governed  by  a  Municipal  Assembly  consisting  of  two 
nouses,  the  Council  and  Aldermeti. 

Tltr  Canal  Scaudals— On  March  17,  1898,  Governor  Black,  in  accordance 
act  nf  legislature,  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  expenditure  ot  tlie 
$0,000,000  voted  by  the  people  in  1895  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  Erie,  Cham- 
plain,  and  Oswego  canals.  The  report  made  Aug.  1,  declared  that  $1,000,000  at 
least  had  been  improperly  spent  and  that  not  less  ttian  $1,500,000  had  been  ."J 
ordi!iar>'  and  extraordinary  repairs  belonging  to  canal  maintenance  and  for  whicn 
nothing  should  have  been  taken  out  of  the  special  appropriation.  It  also  stated  ttat 
the  total  cost  of  completing  the  proposed  improvements  would  be  $21,000,000.  in« 
responsibility  for  the  abuses  was  deemed  by  many  10  rest  upon  State  Engineer  Adams 
and  Superintendent  Aldridge.  The  latter  resigned  his  office  of  Superintendoii » 
Public  Works  early  in  December.    See  Canals  (paragraph  Boat  Canals).  ^ 

Legislation.— Cotttrol  of  Eleetions.— An  important  law  was  passed  in  n** 
York  State  in  iSV).S  with  the  design  of  centralizing  the  control  of  elections,  hut  witn 
the  ulterior  motive,  it  was  said,  of  securing  partv  advantage.  A  metropolitan  election 
district,  mduding  Greater  New  York  and  the  outlying  portions  of  the  five  counties  m 
which  thecitir  is  situated,  was  created  The  .appointment  of  a  superintendent  ol  ciec- 
tKmstn  this  district  rests  with  the  Governor.  The  superintendent,  whose  termotomw 
IS  four  years,  is  to  appoint  an  equal  number  of  deputies  from  each  parly  upon  "O")'"^ 
t:on  by  the  party's  committees,  and  is  to  have  a  general  power  of  supervision,  witn  a  • 
view  to  detecting  fraud,  as  well  as  the  general  management  of  thework  of  registration  j 
and  election.  The  law  provides  that  one  deputy  from  each  partv  is  to  be  present  m 
each  polling  place  during  the  time  when  the  voting  and  canvassing  are  going  | 
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case  of  challenge  that  he  is  in  sympathy  u  itli  the  principles  of  the  party  and  not 

Mb        been  enrolled  for  or  voted  .n  any  other  primary  within  a  year    tli  wte?^^ 

}fTz        ot  party  is  to  W  kept  secret  at  first  but  the  compline  lists  of  ^roilm^»^  f^L  T 

..U        pubhc  bcVrv  the  date  of  the  bol ding  of  the  primary    T^^  ^ 

T        ^^^'Tui       ^'r'^^'^u         i«        out  of  ,IH-  Ptd,lic  trl^nTn^y  °  tS  elec^^ 

aj^:        tion  shall  be  conducted  by  the  officers  who  c-.nduct  the  general  dec  ions     It  is  fuJ 
i^,        ther  provided  that  the  ballots  shall  be  prepared  in  a  certain  fom,    This  ikw 

m  all  cities  of  loo.ooo  inhabitants  or  more,  and  it  may  be  adopted  in  any  cTt^^lu? 
iTh  ^  °'''T  E"^'''  must  take  place  between  April  IS  and y  ftcfusivL 

■c^:  with  a  supplemeiitary  enrollment  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Klav.  On  ?hf  firsf  Tues^ 
*^       tlL  A  I'^""*"'*  """St  be  held  to  elect  I  new  Countv  Commi  tee  to 

llir.       dect  delegates  to  tlie  State,  or  to  convention,  bv  which  delegate,  to  State  conven- 
U'       toons  are  to  be  elected  an<I  to  Congressional  conventions  if  th.? ciunty  Comnattei  £ 
t;  '-  T?"       'Tr'^  I  uodav  ,n  June  the  new  County  Committees  must  bToi^S? 
J  i   ?     u''''"^  r^^^day  in  September  is  "annual  primary  day."  when  there^Ul 

aip       be  elected  all  party  committee-men,  other  than  members  of  the  General  Countv  Com 
mittecj  also  de  egates  to  the  State  conventions  and  conventions  callc?^  m  ""  ct  dek- 
I..       gates  to  the  State  convention  and  aNo  excepting  Congressional  conventions  Anv 
voter  ,nnv  also  enrol  as  a  nK.m!,er  of  his  parly  on  the  days  of  fCgisSktiii  6ct<*S 
at  the  same  time  that  he  registers  as  a  voter.  *  •  «^v*«uci, 

t  Cily  Go-rrnmcut—Ano^tr  important  act  relative  to  city  government  was  the 

e  P>T«™»"^"t      cities  of  the  second  clafs.^namely  front  i.SS 

ix.  to  350.000  inhabitants,  indadmg  Syracuse.  Rochester,  Albany,  and  Troy  This  ineis- 
^.        TJwT'f  """T  ^'T-  ^'"^  P'-^-viously  failed  of  passage.    It  draws  the  line 

?f^?«  b<-t\vecn  legi^  ative  and  executive  powers,  and  tends  to  "increase  the  authority 
it       of  the  ^  ray  or     To  the  city  cotincil  is  given  "atlthority  to  enact  ordinances  not  in- 
1'^'  '^''^  '^"'Z  ^«  govemmcm  of  the  city  and  the  manage- 

,        ment  of  its  business,  for  the  preservation  o7  good  order,  peace,  of  health   for  the 
security  and  welfare  of  its  inhalntants,  and  the  protection  and  security  of  their 
property.     Thus  the  powers  of  tlie  council  are  not  expressly  limited,  as  has  usually 
l>cen  the  custom    The  City  Council  is  to  consist  of  a  single  board  of  unpaid  men 
u'^  each  ward  for  the  term  of  two  years,  the  Mayor,  as  the  chief  executive 
b:       Mficcr,  having  full  power  of  appointment  of  all  the  members  of  departments  except 
ine  omiptroller,  treasurer,  and  assessors,  who  are  elected.   His  term  and  that  of  his 
f         apporatees  is  two  years.    He  may  remove  otTu-ials  at  pleasure.    Financial  measures 
onginate  with  the  executive  officers,  there  being  an  ex-officio  board  of  estimate  and 
f       apportionment  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  Corporation  Counsel.  Presi- 
s:       dent  of  the  Council,  and  City  Engineer,  and  the  power  of  the  City  Council  is  limited 
m  this  respect  to  the  reduction  or  striking  out  of  items  in  the  estimates    The  char- 
.  u  franchises  and  leases  of  public  propertv  shall  be  sold  at  auction 

to  the  highest  bidder  upon  terms  anproved  bv  the  board  of  estimate  and  after  a 
tevorable  vote  on  the  part  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
such  franchises  or  leases  arc  limited  to  the  term  of  fifty  years. 

f  urchasc  of  Art  fFor*j.— Legislation  was  effected  which  authori;'ed  cities  of  the 
nrst  and  second  class  to  purchase  works  of  art  which  must  be  produced  in  the  United 
Jjiatcs  by  professional  artists  who  arc  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  produc- 
nons  are  to  include  mural  paintings  or  decorations  which  artists  may  be  emoloyed 
tn  place  upon  the  walls  of  public  buildings,  and  cities  of  the  first  class  may  spend 
v.o.ooo  annually  for  the  purpose.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of 
art  commissioners  for  the  purpose.   Women  ma\  be  included  among  the  commis- 

The  Display  of  the  Flag.— A  bill  provided  that  the  United  States  flag  should  be  dis- 
piayeri  upon  or  near  every  public  school  building  during  school  hOttrs  and  at  such 
9  «iL  i"^  ^"'''"ritics  should  direct;  that  a  programme  providing  for 

a  salute  to  tlic  flag  at  the  opening  of  each  day  of  school,  and  such  other  patriotic  ex- 
mr  I  I  the  State  Superintendent  to  be  expedient,  should  be  pre- 

lI^i  •  r  *"^*      should  make  special  provision  for  the  observance  in  public 

!5il    I  'J.' ^nf'  Washington's  birthd.ivs.  Memorial  Day,  Flas  Day.  and  SUCh 

nil  "'''l^^y^of  ''ke  character  as  may  be  designated  bv  law. 
is  nnf?  ^''S'^^"'.^':^ ^^'^asures.—K  law  was  passed  declaring  that  failure  to  pay  taxes 
fftr         *  P""»*"^  as  a  contempt  nor  as  misconduct.    Fines  are  n-.t  to  be  imposed 
°'  J^^y-  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  National 

A  law         1     ^  Militia  and  volunteer-  furnished  by  the  Slat,   in,  the  w.ir. 

Onl  M  ^^x'^  ,  P''- <^f'  enabling  an  absent  soldier  to  vote  just  as  if  he  were  at  home, 
linn        u  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 

annual,  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  the  New  York  legislature  of 
««o  viopied  a  resoiatioii  refierring  to  the  legislatinv  of       «  eoastitntional  amend- 
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ment  pr-'vuiinp  for  biennial  sessions.  Another  amendment  to  tlie  constthitfcm  dn- 
cussed  in  im  but  not  subm.ucd  to  the  people,  WM  the  proposal  that  the  cnmm,mn\ 
Tukr^   on  appropnation  bills  should  be  prohibited    An  appropriation  wa.  mad"  -' 
••H,!"."**  establishment  dI  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  Suite 

Claims  Agamst  the  State.— Durmg  the  year  1898,  tlie  claims  against  the  State  u- 
gregated  $491,533  Hie  State  Court  of  Claims  awarded  $101,469.  In  the  tweke 
months  1,400  claims  were  tiled  with  the  court  amoimting  to  $1^94126  exdiuiic  nf 
mterest.    The  interest  will  bring  them  up  to  about  $2,ooSooo. 

^^ff  i-i^rarks.— The  free  travelling  lilirary  system  is  flourishing.  During  i^/- 
540  libraries  were  sent  out.  makins  a  total  of  1.723  used  since  1803;  and  the  v,hak 
number  of  vohimi-^  set  apart  by  the  State  Library  for  the  purpose  U  abOttt  4aooo 
the  cost  ()t  mamienancc  was  less  than  $10,000.  in  1893  there  were  14  application^ 
for  such  libraries.  139  m  1894.  212  in  1895.  348  in  1896,  438  in  1897.  and  540  in  m 
trom  the  duplicate  department  of  the  State  Library  and  from  books  specially  g;,tn 
or  bought  for  the  purpo-e,  KKJ  b<.ok>  may  be  lent  for  six  months  to  the  tnistceot 
any  public  lilirary  m  the  State,  on  payment  of  $5.  If  there  is  no  library  thcj  mv 
be  lent  on  petition  of  twenty  live  resident  taxpayers,  One  of  whom  must  beaaowMf 
of  real  estate  and  must  act  as  trustee  and  be  personally  responsible  for  the  boob. 
Fifty  volumes  may  be  had  for  $3.  These  libranes  do  not  contain  books  of  nSman 
or  penodicals. 

i'.'lihciil  Affairs  and  lUcctions.~-T\\c  Democratic  Convention  selected  Augi^j- 
Van  Wyck  iq.  v.).  brother  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  as  its  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. It  .iedarcd  adherence  to  the  principles  of  JeflFersonian  Democracy  and  al- 
luded to  the  lowering  of  standards  in  State  povernment  by  the  scandals  and  abu.; 
of  the  Republican  administration.  The  Reiaiblican  Convention  selected  Col.  Th«- 
dore  Rr  .n,i  VLlt  (  t|_v.  ).  and  declared  for  the  gold  standard,  besides  endorsing  the 
protective  tarill.  The  political  campaign  was  somewhat  listless  at  first,  but  the  can- 
iiH  a.  y  oi  Judge  Daly  for  re-election  led  to  a  sharp  contest  over  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary.  Mr.  Richard  Croker.  the  Tammany  leader,  oppos'-d 
the  re-election  of  Judge  Daly,  becau^e  he  had  refused  to  appoint  Michael  T.  Dalv 
a  clerk  of  his  court.  .Mr.  Cr-.kci  ^aid  :  "Judge  Daly  was  elected  by  Tammrur.  H.  ;. 
alter  he  was  discovered  by  Tammany  Hall,  and  Tammany  Hall  had  a  right  to  expect 
proper  consideration  at  his  hands."  The  attitude  of  Tammany  Hall  on  this  question 
helped  the  Republicans,  who  took  Judge  Dalv  as  their  candidate.  Judge  Vnn  Wvd 
made  an  issue  of  the  canal  scandals  and  denounced  the  Raines'  Liquor  Liw  z>  "par- 
ti-^an  in  its  purposes  and  op])ressive  in  many  directions."  He  staled  that  he  wa^  m 
complete-  accord  with  the  biennial-sessions  amendment  and  conunended  the  deciara- 
non  in  [  'vor  of  honest  civil-service  laws.  The  election  resulted  in  the  victory  of 
Kooscvelt  by  660,094  votes  against  642.015  for  Van  Wyck.  a  plurality  of  i8.07g:  but 
m  tne  defeat  of  the  Republican  judiciarv  ticket.  In  the  Congressional  elcctiuns  m 
Democrats  had  a  net  gain  of  twelve    1  i- 

Nalwual  Rci>rcsciitativcs  and  Slow  UtHcers—Ntw  York's  Represeniativci  arc; 
I.  B  Scuddcr  (Dem.).  from  Glcnhead ;  John  J.  Fitzgerald  (Dem.),  from  Brook- 
lyn; bdmund  H,  Driggs  (Dem.),  from  Brooklvn:  Bertram  T.  Clayton  (Demi,  from 
Brooklyn:  Frank  Wilson  (Dem.).  from  Hn^okivn;  Mitchell  May  (Dem.).  from 
Brooklyn:  \u!,., la.  Mnller  ( Dem. ).  from  New  York;  Daniel  J.  Riodan  (Dem).  from 
Wcw  ^ork;  liiomas  J.  Bradley  (Dem.j.  from  New  York:  Amos  J.  Cummingi 
^ Dem  ,  trom  New  York :  William  Sulzcr  (Dem.).  from  New  York:  (koree  B. 
iV-iT-      A  New  York;  JelTerson  M.  Lew  1  Dem.).  from  New  Yofk; 

VV  illiam  Astor  Chandler  (Dem.).  from  New  \  ork;  Jacob  Kuppert,  Jr.  i  Dcni.).  fron 
Wew  \ork:  John  Q.  Underbill  (Dem.).  from  New  Rochelle;  A.  S.  Tompkin>  (Rer'- 
from  Nyack:  John  H.  Ketchum  (Rep.),  from  Dover  Plains;  A.  V.  S.  Cochrane 
Rep  )•  'rom  Hudson;  Martin  H.  Glynn  (Dem.).  from  Albany:  John  K.  Stewart 
(Uem.).  from  Ani-sterdam;  Lucius  X.  Littaticr  (Rep.),  from  niover.svillc;  Louis 
r«,>.  !I''''''°"t^^^P-1'  tT"^^  Warrcnsburg:  Charles  A.  Chickering  (Rep.),  frwn 
Lx^penhagen:  James  S.  Slurman  (Rep.),  from  Utica:  George  W.  Ray  (Rep  1.  f^ni 
A^bu  n  n,  1  w"r-"li  ^'^Vf'-*-  ^""^'^  Syracuse;  Sereno  E.  Paj-nc  (Rep.),  trom 
fron   r  n  from  Addison;  James  W.  Wadsworth  (Rep). 

,U  .r.  :  (  ''^''J'i,¥'  I:  O^rady  (Rep.),  from  Rochester:  William  E  RjM 
HonlJVR'''"^^^"^*'°I.=  ^-  Alexander  (Rep.),  from  Buffalo;  and  Warren  B. 
in?  rtiS.,  ('■0"l^Pi-edonia.  Senators:  Thomas  C.  Piatt  (Rep.),  from  Oswego: 
Rcx,s<^H,  rn'..  ^T*  l^^'V  '-  ^'•"•^  New  York.  State  officers:  Theodore 
Dnnnli,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff.  Ueutenant-Govemor ;  John  TMc- 

Atii^!iV^*''""'',^'"X,.8^  P  Treasurer;    John   C.  Etav'S. 

Wiljiam  T.  Morgan,  Comptroller:  Charles  R.  Skinner.  Commis- 
SL      r         ^A'"''''^  ^  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor;  Loms  F. 

t^yn.  Superintendent  of  Insurance;  Frederick  D.  Kilbum.  Superintendent  ot  Bank- 
Alton  RRnrJ" ''in  ^  ^  Superintendent  of  State  P&s.  Qicf-Justice. 
IfvSTa  r  ^S^i^  ;  Associates.  Albert  Haight  (Rep  ).  John  C  Gray  (Dan.). 
Imng  a  Vaan  (Ren.),  EdwanI  T.  BarUctt  (Rep.).  Dennis  O  Brieu  (Dent).  9tA 
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Celora  E.  Martin  (Rcp.>  ;  Clerk,  William  H.  Shankland    There  »rm  xt^ui- 

21  Democrats,  and  2  doubtful  numbers  in  tfc  sStelcgisiati^re  ^  R«l»«blicwis, 

MBW  TOBK  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES         "^^^'^f"""^^-  ^ 
bers.  It  meets  monthly  ^TyioUMcm^^  u^^^^^^^ 
Thcre  arc  the  Astrono.ny  and  P^^'s^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mineralogy  section:  and  subsections  nf  *«=P"on ,  tne  (jcology  and 

President^  John  J  Stc^Ts^^^V^ja^n"?/^^^  'Sun  ."^^  h""'  "'^'''^'^c^-^- 
Zoological  Societies  ^'"P"  ^o'«™bia  University.  See 

NEW  TOEK  BOTAWCAI.  GABOBN.   S«  B<„.„,  (p„.p^  C«. 


NEW  YORK  CHAMBER  OP  CQTavrPHrv   

«jd  by  George  H.,  M^r^uVl^'^^^^or^.'^t  ^"^^.'.1%^^^, 

Kreater  or  lesser  aooIir-atlftiTtrt V  ™iJr     i       '     ,    ^"^^  P'oporuon  lu  tiicir 


encourage 
measures  as  will 


of  the  Til.icn  t  rust^  1  he  new  trustees  number  21.    John  Bigelow  PreSdent^  Geo 

R.ves.  Secretary;  Edward  King,  Treasurer;  Jno.  S.  Billing  nTrcJ^^r    Tin'  present 

Thl  ^nf^i'^'w'     Ufayette  PTace,  and  at  the  corner  of  70th  street  and  F.f  avenue 

Se  lS«  J??**''''"*'- r't''^"       '^'-"''''"K^  and  sites,  amount  to  $94i?;JSSS: 
llie  library  is  open  trom  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.   1  he  new  building  is  to  occudv 

$i  J^cS;""X'>^"^'  avenue  and  40th  to  4^nd  streets/thS^cirtls^S'Si  «eS3 
^-zooo.ooo.    1  he  city  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  1899. 

aloiu!.^  aniVn.*.  December  31.  1898.  the  total  number  of  books  cat- 

SSSmS  ft  """"^i  I'^nnpldets.  ,1.055.  as  against  14.124  vol- 

«nn«  and  11,472  pamphlets,  dunng  the  same  period  of  1897.    The  total  numlir  of 

The  to^;i  n.         T'^T'  '''''  ^-752  *"P^  "^^  '^  written  fS  52  printer 

I  he  total  number  oi  readers  was  50.113^  the  daily  average  being  321,  and  the  nuin- 

^l8;l"'"1  '^1783.  as  aga/nrt  47.8fo  rea<£rs  (aS  TverJ?"  of  34. 

2*li^l!2S«iSl?^il  "fi^^'' u'*'*  'V^  "^^^"^''^  '^97.  During  the  calendar  year 
S?.^'"?*'^^'?'  "V"'^^^     ^ "  catalojied  and  accessioned 

t3ir;les  let,;  purchuM  S  .-uuJ  i.>.3.>9  gifts;  whSe  the  number  of 

werV  ^  ft-^    tT'*'!.^*'  Which  1S.252  volumes  w«t«  purchases  and 

«  07i  of  whfl  c  J^*"^        "T^  of  pamphlets  catalogtied  and  accessioned  was 
acfinv  rJ^i^ii^^  were  purchases  and  15,090  gifts;  and  the  number  of  pamphlets 
■tto«ly  received  was  x^.u^b,  of  which  4,1./.  were  purchases  and  29.000  vve re  gifts 
A^J  u  .^-"^''^       'he  Index  Cataiosue  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the 

AStOr  Branch,  was  3oS.549.-^,649  of  which  were  added  since  the  first  of  July.  The 
con  ..r.l'i"  '""i"^^'^  ''".""g  l^c  year  was  106.098.  and  the  number  of  volumes 
c  HMiited  was  «7,837.  not  including  those  used  at  the  free  reference  shelves.  The 
idol"'""?  accessions  make  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  the  close  of 
thewlendar  year  440.148  and  the  number  of  pamphlets  111,055. 

co^y  7*^?^.  UlflVERSITY,  in  New  York  City,  was  chartered  in  1831.  It  is 
co-cdicatmnal  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Pedagogy,  and  in  the  Graduate 
uSrcJf^  f  ii  of   189S   it   granted   m   degrees,   as   follows:  The 

ffi^rc?^  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the   School  of  Engineering,  at 

half  It  T'  ^'^^'-  ?^  degrees  in  arts  and  science;  the  Graduate  School,  one 
Masr.r  nf  v'T'"*''  and  half  at  Washington  Square,  28  degrees  of 

Sfhnni   /  6  L  '  ^i^iicr  of  Science,  and  5  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  ' 

an5/;«/'n  l"****!^^*  Washington  Square.  21  degrees  of  Master  of  Pedagogy, 
ol  j"**"^'**'  Pedagogy;  the  School  of  Law  at  Washington  Square,  117  degrees 
Ae  I W  •?  Laws  and  10  ,„  Master  of  Uws ;  and  the  Medical  school.  known  as 
rientv  •'"^L^^.^"'^  Bellcvue  Hospital  Medical  College,  at  First  avenue  and  East 
cin/  L  ^^l^^^'  gi'anted  in  the  summer  of  1898,  104  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medl- 
ver.'lHTw!^  .  ***  degrees,  Chancellor's  Certificates  were  given  for  work  in  Uni- 
1808^  ^^^"'"JJ^""^^-  ^^'ho'e  ninnlier  of  students  enrolled  in  the  fall  of 

lirttaM       ^^■^      ^^'^  ^'^  Faculties  together  enrolled  167  officers  and  instructors.    A  ' 
tf«S- of  the  year  was  toward  the  founding  of  a  School  of  Public  Health. 
wTReiy  on  the  lines  of  a  shnilar  school  in  the  Uoiversi^  of  Edinbuigh.  The  plan 
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involves  the  granting  of  $25,000  annually  by  New  York  State,  in  return  for  which  the 

school  will  give  free  instruction  to  one  accredited  member  of  each  city.  vi!!ris;c  or 
township  Board  of  Healtli  throughnul  the  State,  and  al>o  render  other  Slate  service. 
The  University  undertakes  to  furni.sli  grounds  and  buildings  suftKicm  for  the  school 
valued  at  over  $200,000.  Provided  the  necessary  legislatton  is  secured  in  time  the 
school  will  open  in  October,  1899.  A  movement  was  also  begun  in  1898  towards  the 
broadening  of  the  Sclv>n!  of  Engineering  at  L'nivcrHty  Height-  into  a  School  of 
Applied  Science,  grantiiig  instruction  in  civil,  mechanical  and  chemual  engineerin?. 
and  applied  chemistry.  This  .>chiiol  will  be  opened  in  October,  i8y;.  Effort  \va-  beguii 
in  1898  for  enlarged  balls  for  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  A  subscription  \va>  ijLgun 
which  will  secure  an  entire  story  comprising  about  16,000  square  feet  of  flour  >ii.kc  in 
the  Lhiiversiiy  I?iiilding  at  W  asliington  Square.  The  year  1898  was  marked  by  the 
succe-sful  openmg  of  the  consolidated  .Medical  College  formed  by  uniting  the 
Bellevuc  and  University  College^.  The  new  building  costing,  with  the  grounds,  over 
|200,oco,  was  completed,  and  4J0  students  were  matriculated.  The  two  College- 
claim  together  over  to.ooo  alumni  scattered  throughout  the  world.  The  gifts  to 
\ew  Vurk  Tnivcfsity  for  i8f)S!  were  about  a  rjuarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
Chancellor  is  Henry  AliichcH  .MacCracken,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  See  Unwersities  am* 
Colleges. 

NEW  YOBK  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETT.  See  Zoological  SoaExiES. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  A  jin  np  of  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  belonging  to  the 
British  I'mpire  having      .or.i  e>tnnated  at  104,471  sq.  ni.  with  a  population  in  l8g6 
of  703.360,  e.xclusive  of  aborigines.    The  two  largest  islands  arc  Middle  Island  with 
an  estimated  area  of  58,525  sq.  m.  and  North  Island  with  an  estimated  area  of  441- 
468  sq.  m.   The  scat  of  government  is  Wellington  but  the  largest  city  is  Aucldaao 
(57,516.  including  suburbs).    The  population,  which  increased  very  rapidly  ™^ 
earlier  years  owing  to  the  excessive  immigration  is  now  increasing  gradually.  The 
immigration  in  1893  wa->  exceedingly  large,  being  26.135,  an  e.xccss  of  10,412  over 
emigration;  in  1896  the  immisralion  was  17,236,  but  in  1861  was  oidy  1,47-2.  The 
soil  is  often  clayey  but  fertile  m  the  volcanic  districts.   Agriculture  is  followed  with 
success  and  the  acreage  tmder  crop  has  greatly  increased,  rising  from  less  than  3pr 
000  in  1851  to  11,553,509  in  i8<>7.  the  chief  crops  being  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  My. 
The  raising  of  live-stock  is  ii\^o  important.  In  1897  there  were  in  the  colony  249,732 
horses,  1,138.57-?  cattle,  19.138.493  sheep  and  209,853  pigs.  I)esidcs  large  numbers  of 
other  domestic  animals  and  poultry.  Mining  is  very  Important,  the  mineral  resource 
including  gold,  coal,  silver,  antimony  ore.  manganese  ore  and  kauri  gum.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  is  gold,  the  production  in  1896  being  il,04i,428.  As  to  commerce,  the 
chief  omt-.irii    with  which  New  Zealand  trades  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  .Austra- 
lian colonies,  the  United  States  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  exports,  of  which 
the  main  items  were  wool.  gold,  frozen  meat,  kauri  gum,  grain,  butter  and  cheese, 
were  valued  in  1807  at  iio.016,993.   The  imports  consisting lar|Eely  of  British  manu- 
factures, were  valued  in  that  year  at  £8,055.223.  The  expenditure  for  1897-?* 
estimated  at  £4.912.372  and  the  revenues  at  £5,070,230.  In  1897  the  net  public  debt 
^3.552,324.  The  railway  mileage  in  1808  was  placed  at  2,222  miles,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  in  the  South  Island.  Less  than  200  miles  were  owned  by  private 
companies,  the  rest  being  the  property  of  the  government.  In  1897  there  were  10.471 
miles  of  telegraph  wire.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor  appoiniea 
by  the  croun  and  a  responsible  ministry.    The  kgi-lativc  authority  is  vested  in  » 
legislative  Council  whose  members  are  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  a  House  Qt 
Keprcsentatives  chosen  by  the  people.  In  1898  the  Governor  was  the  Rt  Hon.  toe 
Earl  of  Ranfurly  and  the  Premier  the  Rt  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon.  . 

Events  of  1898— The  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  oflScially  reported  as 
sound  and  it  was  stated  on  Aiign-t  9  that  the  revenues  had  yielded  a  ^^'T'".*  2! 
£521.000.  The  government  now  proposed  in  view  of  this  to  remit  5  per  cent,  of  tnc 
duties  levied  upon  British  manufactures  and  to  request  Parliament  to  sanction  tnc 
old  age  pension  plan.  A  bill  having  this  object  in  view  provided  that  every  person 
6s  years  of  age  or  more  who  had  resided  in  the  country  for  25  years  and  pes  essea 
an  income  of  not  more  than  £34  a  year,  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  £18  a  year* 
The  bill  was  passed  cm  October  20'  liarly  in  the  year  what  promised  to  be  a  scrtOOJ 
uprising  took  place  anjong  the  .Maori  natives  in  the  north  of  New  Zealand  in  con>c- 
9uence  of  an  attempt  to  levy  direct  taxes  upon  them.  Resistance  was  o^^^^iJ^.]^ 
imposition  of  the  dog  tax  but  the  movement  was  promptly  crushed  and  the  nag- 
leaders  were  captured.  ^     ,  . 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Act. — .^s  an  attempt  at  social  reform  which  is  strongly 
advocated  by  certain  thinkers  especially  in  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  of  interest  here 
.  to  give  a  further  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  measure.  The  effort  to^- 
cure  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  dates  in  New  Zealand  from  the  year  i895  0- 
prmciple  of  the  measure  was  generally  conceded,  and  the  main  qnc-tion  vJn 
ticability.  The  idea  of  it  is  that  the  aged  poor  of  the  country  should  not 
starve,  and  while  it  savors  of  socialism  it  is  in  the  line  with  much  legislation  that  has 
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ones.   The  main  difficulty  in  framin^it^.  .    i  ^  ''""'^  niiprovements  on  the  old 

and  by  whoS^h^ldT' ^eceivS  ^1  ^^s VnaU^^  '^^'^^  ^^^^ 

Mon  Ml  amount  to  ii8  a  year,  or  ab(^Lf a  shfl4^^^^  P---"- 
the  pnnc.plc  was  adopted  that  only  those  in  actual  wanf^^^^  ""^^'P'^'^t^ 
question  was.  wl.at  should  be  the  age  of  theSeficiiries  I  w 
five  years  should  be  theiiniit    Acain  thJp^u.      l^    •    ^"^'^  ^«-*cided  that  sixty- 
grec  of  poverty  was  to  constitute  the     a ^^^^  ^^'^j^^'  "P^'"  de- 

this  point  the  act  provided  tha?  t  c  pen  fo.f  S^^^^      iS'lill^^  *  P^iW  .^"^ 
"(I)  one  pound  u.r  every  complete  iwunTof P**^  year  diminished  by 
one  poun.l  for  every  cornolete  K  onSrS/^i^^  Pounds:  {2)  also  liy 

property  computed  ind  ?£^^d^afrxt  l^^  '"''P""  V'.l"S'^^  ^""■m.Iated 

ter  to  determine  who  wet?thc  dest^-vl^^^  ^^^^  ^  ''^--d  >"at- 

Zealand  into  an  asdnm       fL      ,    ^  '  "^^^  ""^  desired  to  turn  New 

^rte  acfwer^wi,    dd  from  ^^'^^  TheTnefit^ 

tempted  to  introciucc  a  cLra  "ter  test^^^^  fc'SS'        "'"''"als.    It  was  at- 

hc  is  of  good  character  alid  has  lived  f  femulM.  ^7. r"^"' 
preceding  the  time  of  his  ann  irn/ion  r,^  rqjntahle  hfc  for  the  five  years  immediately 
Uin  offenses    Acconl h  t^S  ,  ,        '       '       •  ^  P*^"^'*^"     convicted  of  cer- 

«>oo  Tyear  Th^s  su  n  was  '  ^  no,"'!"'"'  -tnnate  the  cost  of  the  pension  is  irS'- 
which  had  accumuh  e  ]  du  ina  M^/nLL-'""*^"*  °*  ^^^i^P"  '^"^  of  a  surplus 
act  was  entries  eTto  rLisira^  in^^^^^^^"*^  ^^'^  years.  The  administration  of  the 
prove  his  clahn  lifore  tff^^^^  '''^^'^'^^ 

St^a^^  ^       determmc  the  effect  of  its  operation  " 

aggrega1rtrea''it'es\iSted''.tl^^  ^"'^^^f^'  ~?'P'-'"^'ng  ,3  provinces,  whu.e 
a&t  40'oi  Sncivj?^^^^  fq"'Y^  ""'--^        w^ose  population,  including 

IndianrSxcd  rnTn.  ^„i.^r^  ■  P'""""^  ,4^.000.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefl? 
St  iS  L  iv  ab<^ t  x  T,''  '"^^K-i^^.tlie  number  of  those  of  pure  EuSpeaJ 
other  towiT of  moo^tan^^^^  The  capital  is  Managua  (population  about  i8^5i 
Norte  fi  wZ\V»  n  1  V-^^"  ^»^°P.  34,000),  Bluelields  (2,100).  San  Juan  del 

«ip5ei^S^schSoT;^ieh^&V  '"^^ 

geoerlih?'",^^  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  contains  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
Haves    Th.  r  '""K'-^Phy  of  the  lake  region  of  Central   AmcrU       C  W 

SJic  mnll  °"  contains  two  types  of  topography  i  e    recent  voU 

^"^^^nT^^  r'^^  struc^nfarKt\;;erareTore  o 

the  forms  aJeT.^      1  ®^  tertiary,  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  in  which 

«^  o?  ajrwell  JevlToi?"''""'^'"^^  ^^r*-^'"  •'^  marked  feature  is  the  ab- 
En  the  ^mirrv  .r  f  '  niountam  range  or  ciiain  of  peaks,  and  no  rocks  older 
««n  ne  tertiary  are  found  along  the  line  of  the  canal.   Throajrhout  theVrea  S«- 

STPore";^ ',\ff';?,V  responsible  to  Congress,  representing  the  Departments 

lie  Works  and  Prnnn^^    T^^^  Instruction  Interior.  Justice.  War.  and  Marine;  Pub- 

laya    Tt?e„islativeio  Pr<^s'dent  (i894-<j8)  is  General  Don  Jose  Santas  Ze- 

of  which  are  fortl  K  5"' ^  Congress  of  one  House,  the  members 

In  1806  NicarVJ?,^  "L""'"'*'  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

AaiSca    o  fS^^  T^-  ■^"'"'''i''  ^r'"^''       Greater  Republic  of  Centra 

CenS  A?Kr  can  Lm.hit"  /^^"'A^il^  ^i*^*^  *°  the  ultimate  unification  of  the 

armyare   acl  vi  Central  America.)  The  figures  given  for  the 

Finanr  '^  ^Oive.  2,000  men;  reserve.  10,000;  militia.  «;.ooo. 

tores.   Thcrev!m.eTH?rtfT'*''"/''  r^^'''''''*''  ''^^'^""^^^  ^'^P^-'di" 

^mtuous  limiors  nn  1  .  K      niainly  from  government  monopolies  on  gunpowder, 

Syn™m  of  Zr;;t  m  n  "/"i         "VP°/^  ^"^  «P°rt  duUe*.  Besides  the 

WstandinL  {aZZr.  /  '<=.nat«>"al  the  chief  expenditurv  is  for  the  army.  The 
was7Sooc?)O  De  '^^^  aggregated  $1,433,411.    In  1894  the  interi?al  ,!.  f,t 

for  5^)o^Tcsos  ?L^,*^;S^^  November  ,806.  there  was  issued  a  new  loan 

States  ci^rcncy  ^«  ^  was  valued  (October  i,  i8g8)  at  $0436  United 

tion'lrcofT;e''';u j;r''''''^T'''""'^^^  ^ '^^  industries  are  cattle-raising  and  the  cultSva- 
»89i  there  u-.V^T^l.!"^  bananas;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  is  tilled.  In 
*lucinircohl  cjul"  •  j*^**""**^  109  mines,  worked  by  American  companies,  and  pro- 
Coffee  hi^  1^'     1  ^'^PP'^'"-    ^^"^  ^'''^^  ^•^P"'"^  amotmted  to  8.000  ounces, 

macs,  ana  mahogany  are  among  the  principal  exports;  the  cliief  imports 
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are  textiles  and  iron  goods.  About  two-third$  of  the  foreign  tmdc  passes 
through  Corinto.  Accurate  commercial  statistics  have  not  bcun  reported.  Tk 
lollowing  statements,  however,  regarding  Nicaraguan  trade  in  1897  are  gath- 
ered from  a  general  report  of  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  W .  J.  Chambers.  Com- 
mercial conditions  at  the  tunc  of  the  report  seem  to  have  l>een  tm5ati>factory 
largely  on  account  of  a  lali  in  the  price  01  coftec  and  of  silver.  Tlu  lotnl  ini;>  rts 
including  those  from  other  Central  American  States  were  $3,S07,94t>.  b^'ng  a  decrease 
from  the  imports  of  the  previous  year  of  $767,880.  There  was  a  considerable  short- 
age m  all  the  European  trade  and  an  increase  of  atx>iit  2  per  cent,  m  United  butes 
trade,  which  country,  it  is  said,  alone  exports  to  Isiicaragua  petroleum,  rice,  bread- 
stutTs.  .111(1  potatoes.  The  exports  in  1897  amounted  to  $2,i)7_'.o3u.  which  is  ^.2,022409 
less  than  the  exports  of  1805.  This  is  also  explained  by  the  lower  pncc  of  cottee. 
but  there  was  likewise  a  falling  off  in  other  native  exports.  Some  products  sftoweo 
an  increase,  including  fine  woods  and  dyewoods  and  gold:  the  cacao  mdustry  W8S  on 
the  increase.    The  Atlantic  trade  of  Nicaragua  is  largely  with  the  United  States,  the 

Sreater  part  of  it  passing  through  the  port  of  New  Orleaiiv    During  189X  t'le  '"• 
ustiy  of  evaporating  bananas,  which  almost  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Ureytown 
district  of  Nicaragua,  was  developed.  .  .      ,  1  _ 

III  September  1808.  the  tariff  law  of  July  25.  1888.  was  repealed,  and  a  new  law  in- 
creasing the  ta.x  on  imports  on  an  average  100  per  cent.,  went  into  effect,  btrangely, 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  which  is  a  "free  port,"  is  exempted  from  tariffs,  but  the  new 

duties  are  levied  at  all  other  ports.  _  .   ^ 

Poresi  Concession.— In  1898  a  contract  was  made  between  the  Nicaraguan  govera- 
mcnt  and  Mr.  11.  C.  F.im  rv.  of  Chelsea.  Massachusetts,  by  which  the  latter  was  prm- 
Icgcd  to  cut  and  export  the  valuable  woods  of  the  country.  Tins  contract,  wwcn 
was  really  the  renewal  of  a  former  agreement  according  to  which  Mr.  Lmcry  e.x- 
ported  about  12.500  logs  a  year,  gave  him  a  monopoly  m  the  fine  wood  trade  (.\er  a 
large  area.  According  to  the  contract  Mr.  Emery  nnist  build  for  his  own  hit? 
miles  of  railway  extending  through  Matagalpa  between  Rio  Grande  and  tttc  rwri 
Lagoon,  and  the  equipments  for  carrying  on  the  enterprise— including  the  row, 
bridges,  wharves,  etc.— must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  WorKs. 
To  Mr.  Emery  is  ceded  17,500  acres  of  public  lands  in  Matagalpa,  and  tor  each  tree 
cot  he  must,  within  a  year,  plant  another.  The  contract  provuled  that  he  make  tni. 
government  a  gold  payment  of  ?20,(xk)  and  pay  over  to  it  an  . annual  Pf^lS^^f: 
|lO,000.  He  is  exempted  from  import  tariff <  on  goods  necessary  tor  eStaWlsmw 
and  maintaining  the  enterprise.  The  contract  i^  to  stand  for  fifteen  years,  at  we 
end  of  which  time  the  prooerty  will  revert  to  the  government. 

Commtttttraiioiu.— In  1898  there  were  two  lines  of  rattway  open,  and  other?  unaer 
government  construction.  One  line.  58  miles  long,  connects  the  Pacific  Por^/^""?^ 
with  Momotombo,  and  the  other,  33  miles  long,  is  between  Managua  and 
The  total  91  miles  cost  2,700.000  pesos.  There  are  about  1,250  miles  of  telegrapa, 
the  telegraph  offices  and  post-offices  number  each  about  60.  1  here  are  tew  gooa 
wagon  roads  in  the  country.  i^. 

History.— \x\  the  fall  of  1807  trouble  arose  in  Nicaragua  culminating  o"  ^'^P^^™^ 
17  in  an  attempted  revolution  in  the  province  of  Granada.    Although  this  J*' 
pressed  in  a  week  by  President  Zclaya,  the  trrmblc  was  not  at  an  end  and 
bellion  broke  out  afresh  in  the  following  January,  and  matters  were  turther  com- 

f Heated  by  President  Zelaya's  charges  that  the  rebels  had  received  aid  tr oni  co.ia 
Lica.  The  unrest  of  the  people  had  been  further  augmented  by  a  proposition  lor 
large  issues  of  paper  currency,  ha^ed.  it  was  .said,  "upon  mortgages  '•"P!",?: 
real  estate  in  Nicaragua."  Ill  feeling  between  the  two  republics  •""^[^'•■'''^'',*  w 
continued  discussion  of  the  long  unsettled  boundary  question,  which  imoi\ca  nwi 
part  of  the  country  embracing  the  western  terminus  of  the  proposed  ^"^^Tf^, 
Canal;  the  claim  of  Costa  Rica  placed  the  lioundary  line  about  fifW  nulcs  10 
north  and  thus  brought  this  pan  of  the  canal  into  her  territory.  On  Marcli  It  V°» 
Rican  troops  were  ordered  to  the  frontier:  a  number  of  M<irmi?hcs  ^^^''^ /^^^"S 


and  early  in  April  President  Rafael  Yglesias,  of  Costa  Rica,  went  to  the  w 
assumed  personal  command  of  the  army.   Actttal  war  .seemed  mimment  and  m 
surprise  was  created  when  it  was  averted  by  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  wn 


was  signed  .\pril  26.  The  boundary  question  was  left  to  an  arbitration  ^^l^^l'^i^HL: 
which  sustained  the  claims,  of  Nicaragua.  For  an  account  of  the  -Jj* 
public  of  Central  America,"  and  of  Nicaragua's  relations  thereto,  see  the  aruTO 
Cbntbal  Amuica. 

HICA&AOITA  CANAX..  In  the  latter  part  of  r8p8  interest  was  revived  in  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  project.  During  he  year  a  commission,  headed  by  Admiral  y^jj^ 
was  at  work  m  Nicaragua  preparing  a  report  to  he  made  to  the  nc.x 
gress;  the  work  of  the  commission  was  carried  on  by  about  two  /^-tjble 
experts  and  explorers  who  made  every  investigation  that  was  necessary  ana^»*' 
concerning  climate,  soil,  topography,  and  the  entire  work  of  €QiinflKW°* 
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?pSSdSVl^«lJ?f.  '^'^  ^  See  the  article  Uk™  Statb 

From  the  engineering  point  of  view  the  coinmissiun  i.^rcol  upon  the  feasibilttv 

pushed  see  the  article  Canals  (paragtmph  Ship  Canals).   The  question,  as  di^ms.cfi 
in  1898.  wmprised  chiefly  Iwo  aspects,  the  international  phase  and    he  in  lu  'tn 
phase.  The  fomer  was  resolved  especially  into  a  discussion  of  the  Clayton-Bulwcr 
reaty  made  with  Great  Hntnin  m  1S50    By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  neither  En^' 
land  nor  the  United  btato,s  shall  ever  -  obtain  exclusive  control  over  the  [NicaraSufl 


canal,  oi 


vA-mral  .\mcnca,  establish  any  colonies  there,  or  c.xert  anv  dominion."  It  Vas  also 
2Ef  .hlfrti  possible  efforts  should  be  made  to  brinR  about  the  construction  of  the 
S^c  .1^  .""^  ■  '^^"^^'■"^f^-*'-  ^'ioi>'<l  >H-<'trai  and  aiuavs  open  to  both  na- 
tions and  that,  m  case  of  war  l.etween  the  two.  warships  of  either  country  should 
pa.s  treely  through  It,  It  was  further  provided  that  both  governments  i^iidte  aS 
rivihzcd  nations  to  become  partners  to  the  terms  of  the  treatv  so  that  the  canal  ^vx.uId 
SJrfd.  *  waterway  for  the  commerce  and  national  interests  of  the 

vJm^^  f  'f"^  T''''''  ^^^7  '■^^■'•cation  of  the  treaty  it  was  discovered  that  by  it 
Bngland  had  rel.n(r.n>hed  ahnost  nothing,  there  was  a  popular  call  for  its  abrogation 
on  the  ground  of  misunderstanding,  but  President  Buchanan  obtained  a  few  con- 
cessions from  England  and  the  treaty  has  thus  stood  down  to  the  present  time  The 
^ »L!*^i^*^ *"'wever.  was  not  relinquished  In  .Americans 

msident  Grant  made  strenuous  efTorts  for  the  furtherance  of  the  canal  project 
Which  were  continued  during  the  admmistiaiions  of  Presidents  Hayes,  Garfield  and 
Annur:  during  the  last  named  atlministration  Secretaries  of  SUte  Blaine  and  Frel- 
inphuysen  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the  Oayton-Bulwer  Treatv 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  United  St.ites  -nvernmeiit  would 
Ignore  the  treaty  and  construct  the  canal,  assuming  a  protectorate  over  Nicaragua, 
msidcnt  Cleveland,  however,  iiistinuetl  a  change  of  poliev.  as  he  opposed  govern- 
mental assumption  of  .such  undertakings,  and  preferred  that  the  project  be  pushed 
by  private  enterprise.  In  1,998  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  popular  Teelins 
B?'[«"i"ient  should  construct,  own,  and  manage  the  canal.  The  unsettled 
qae«iion  of  the  Clayton-Bniwer  Treaty  is  an  important  one  and  no  sure  solntion  has 
yet  tKcn  . suggested.  Some  have  claimed  that  the  Treatv  is  no  longer  binding  on  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  Great  Britain  violated  the  treatv  in  cstablishinc 
the  colony  of  Hntish  Honduras  {1862).  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  a 
oroad  interpretation  be  placed  on  the  "spirit"  of  the  treaty  and  that  negotiation^  be 
H?*"l,^.''*^?*>y     «t»rn  for  England's  relinquishment  of  the  rights  of  joint 

DuV"'"''  fi^*  special  privileges  in  the  newly 

aegntred  Philippines.  «-       «  ^ 

It  was  claimed  l<y  tlu-  expounders  of  the  canal  project  that  in  general  a  canal 
™^      '-^V^''^'  isthmus  would  benefit  United  States  commerce  in  two 

Ha>s.  It  would  increase  the  radius  of  profitable  foreign  trade  and  by  the  reduced 

^""'^  ^'■^•''^^         ""^^^  between  points  already  comnK  rciail 
connected.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  Uie  advantages  that  it  is  claimed  would 
lie  ga  nc  l  hy  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  through  the  construction  of  the 
^u•a^agua  canal, 

tnJn'l'r^*'^-^"^'®"?*  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  which  constitute  the  most  important 
maniaacturmg  section  of  the  country,  at  present  receive  some  of  their  foofi  supplies 
■no  raw  material  for  their  mills  from  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  Amer- 
ican countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  construction  of  the  canal  would 
lacuitate  transportation  to  the  great  Iwncfit  of  consumers  and  producers  in  these 
mates  Trade  between  the  ea^t  and  the  States  west  of  the  RocHes  would  be  in- 
wl  n  •  *  Prontal^'C  Asiatic  and  Australian  commerce,  which  is  now  almost 
in  the  control  of  European  countries,  might  be  carried  on.  New  York  and 
^osion  would  be  nearer  to  Vok.;liama  and  Melbourne  than  Liverpool  is  now  bv  way 
wn..i^  '^^^^       benefits  of  the  rapidly  developing  trade  in  the  Orient 

would  accrue  to  our  eastern  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  those  of  England  and  Ger- 

\llniif^l''^-*"^i.*®  Central  Southern  States  would  be  benefited  in  a  similar  way. 
sumn»;«  ^""^  nearly  so  important,  but  the  output  for  foreign  con- 

The  .  i'^  *^°ij°"'J^*^'"f^''''  'fon.  and  a  number  of  other  products,  is  far  greater, 
conri.fc '  ''t  "^^  markets  not  only  for  these  States,  but  if  we  may  draw 

•  "*.*"?™  present  trade  tendencies,  from  the  States  oi  almost  the  entire 
ffleMS*?"  ^""'1  ^'^'^  improvement  of  the  Gulf  harbors  and  tlie  dcvelop- 
SemMrfl  "  '■^''^^■•'y  'th's  to  the  srmth,  the  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  miners  of 
as  Mah^LT^^^  begun  to  find  that  transportation  southward  is  as  advantageous 
«»  cucwara  over  the  Appatadiian  range.  These  advantages  will  become  more  ap- 
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parent  for  ihc  western  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  vipon  the  complctioil  of  the  pro- 
posed waterway  across  Illinois,  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi. 

Great  as  are  the  benefits  just  enumerated,  it  is  the  Pacihc  States  that  are  most  de- 
sirous of  the  canal.  By  it  these  States  would  obtain  at  our  eastern  ports  and  the  pons 
of  Europe  a  market  for  their  immense  mineral  and  forest  resources,  and  tiwir  laife 
amount  of  fruil  and  cereal  produce. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  .seen  that,  if  tlie  claims  lor  the  canal  are  valid,  almost 
every  portion  of  the  United  States  will  be  afforUcd  a  nu)re  advant3geou>  coir-inu:  v.n 
with  the  industrial  interests  o£  Europe.  Thus  far  the  most  iinportani  opposition  lu 
this  country  to  the  canal,  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  has  been  raised  by  the 
trans-continental  railways.  They  maintain  that  the  canal  would  divert  freight  traflfic 
from  them  to  a  ruinous  extent.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  view  is  short- 
sighted and  the  objection  not  well  tak<  u  h'or  it  is  thought  that  the  c-.uvA  wutild 
create  new  traffic  rather  than  divert  the  old  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is 
nrobable  that  the  lighter  freightage— that  which  is  more  profitable  to  long  lines  of 
railway— wouhl  cdiitiiuie  to  he  transported  acrovs  t!u'  nioimlains:  and  the  heavier 
trans-continental  freightage  i>  said  to  he  coniparaiivcly  Muall.  Moreover,  the  stimulns 
to  traffic  aflfordcd  by  the  canal  would  greatly  increase  the  volume  of  husincss  for  rail- 
ways on  the  Pacific  slope.  Another  objection,  but  one  of  apparently  less  iniporuiic^ 
was  brought  by  some  California  merchants  who  believe  that  the  canal  would  divert 
much  of  the  Oriental  export  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast  tO  our  Atlantic  ports. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  important  ([uc^lion  is  whether  the  freight  tOMS 
of  the  canal  will  cover  the  intercM  on  the  initial  miilay  and  the  current  expenses. 
The  wide  differences  in  estimates  thus  far  may  be  seen  from  tUe  following: 
"Statisticians  representing  claims  of  the  trans-continental  railroads  have  eatuitated 
the  probable  tonnage  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  as  low  as  300^000  tons  a  year, 
while  those  rcpre>enting  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  have  estimated  it  as  Ir.gli  as 
9,900,000  tons  a  year— the  latter  estimate  being  thirty-three  times  the  fnriiur  llie 
important  facts  throwing  light  on  the  question  are  that  the  present  tonnage  ot  uw 
Panama  Railway  Company  is  about  200,000  tons  a  year,  while  over  400^000  t()ii>  arc 
shipped  from  our  Atlantic  ports  to  the  Orient,  and  over  600,000  tons  from  onr  Faonc 
ports  to  Europe.  But  of  course  by  reason  of  the  canal  a  large  increase  of  tTMiC  Wlil 
be  inevitable.  The  freight  rate  b'v  rail  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  is  from 
Sao  to  $30  a  ton.  and  by  the  Horn  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  It  is  thought  that  thc*ratc 
by  the  <anal  might  be  as  low  as  $5  a  ton ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  some  that  ilic 
enormous  cost  of  the  canal  w.vild  necessitate-  such  high  tolls — from  $3  t° 
has  been  otimaled  by  some— that  the  aggregate  cost  of  transportation  wOTlld  belittle 
less  than  before. 

No  small  amount  of  discussion  in  the  latter  half  of  1898  centered  in  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  from  the  strategic  point  of  view.  The  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  \v.Tr  with 
Spain,  necessitating  the  i.^.ooo  mile  voyage  of  the  United  States  battlesiup  t'''^*^ 
arouml  the  Horn,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  islands  nttdc  « 
clear  that  merely  irmn  tlie  point  of  view  of  defensive  preparation  for  war  the  ques- 
tion of  canal  construction  was  most  important.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  tins  argu- 
ment of  national  defense  has  great  weight  with  the  authorities  at  Washingtoo. 

SIOHOIiAB  n.  See  Russta  (paragraphs  on  History). 

NICKEL.  The  production  of  nickel  by  American  refineries  in  1898  from  both 
American  and  Canadian  ores  was  6,450.000  lbs.,  as  against  4.099,300  lbs.  in  1897.  bat 
the  average  price  per  pound  was  i  .62  cents  leas,  befaig  33  cents.  The  mcreased  coi^ 
sumption  of  nirkol  was  partly  due  to  the  great  demand  for  it  in  the  manufacture  « 
steel  lor  armor  plate  and  other  parts  of  war  vessels.  Half  of  the  world's  nwrket « 
supplied  by  the  Canadian  dej)osiis  at  Sudbury,  Ont.  The  metallurgy  of  nickel  pre- 
sents many  difficulties,  and  while  some  manufacturers  have  satisfactory  processes  tor 
its  reduction,  many  ouien  are  still  looking  for  such. 

NICOLOU,  Erkesto,  a  well-known  tenor  and  operatic  performer,  second  hus- 
band of  the  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti,  died  at  Pau,  France,  Jan.  i8,  189b- .  «^ 
bom  in  Breton.  February  1834.  He  began  to  be  asaodated  with  Mme.  Patti  m  yan- 
ous  professional  engagements  soon  after  her  marriage  in  1868  to  the  Marqnts 
Caux.  They  made  many  "starring"  tours  together,  achieving  much  ^"Cf.^^Sr-notaDiy 
in  St  Petertbuig  and  Vienna.  Rnally,  after  each  had  obtained  legal  dissqlutton  m 
a  previous  marriage,  they  were  married  in  1886  at  Craig-y-Nos,  Mme.  Patu  s  wasu 
residence. 


 00A8T  PBOTEOTOBATE  occupies  the  coast  between  the  German  Cant- 
croons  on  the  cast  and  the  Briti'^h  colonv  of  T.agos  on  the  west.  Treaties 
from  1884  have  placed  the  di^t^icl  under  British  control,  and  its  boundaries  nave 
been  defined.    The  chief  products  raised  are  India  rubber,  ivory,  ebony,  palm 
palm  kernels,  camwood,  indigo,  barwood,  hides  and  a  little  cacao,  and  these  too  are 
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the  principal  uttdes  of  export.  The  chief  trading  centres  are  0]d  Calabar.  Opobo, 
Ohumbeia,  New  Calabar,  etc.  This  coast  retrion  is  very  different  in  character  from 
the  lands  in  the  interior,  wliich  htldng  ti)  ihv  \\<<y-\\  Xi^cr  Company.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  are  in  a  higher  rank  of  civilizauoii  and  a  grcai  part  of  thcni  have  been 
fw  many  years  under  Moliamnudan  rule.  In  ilic  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  the  na- 
tives are  Pagans,  and  although  the  trade  is  important  the  resources  of  the  country 
have  not  been  developed  and  the  work  of  civilization  and  economic  improvement  is 
not  likely  to  n<!vn.ncc  rapidly. 

HIOEB  TERBITORIES.  The  Kiner  T  erritorics  are  the  most  prosperous  of  all 
the  West  African  colonies.  They  are  aflniini>,tered  by  the  Royal  Niger  G>mpany 
under  a  charter  iaaued  July  lo,  i886b  and  their  total  area  is  placed  at  500.000  sq.  m. 
with  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000,000  to  35,000.000.  The  capital 
is  A-ali.i,  which  is  tin  ^eat  of  the  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ami  of  a 
pri.soii,  liospitals.  and  otiier  public  liuildings.  Up  to  this  time  the  main  work  of  the 
conii>aiiy  has  been  the  maintcnaii' t  of  order  and  the  suppres>ion  of  slavery,  and  the 
trade  of  the  inland  country  is  only  beginning  to  develo]).  The  chief  productions  are 
hides,  ivory,  India  rubber,  kernels,  palm  oiH  and  vegetable  butter,  all  of  which  are 
exported  to  some  extent;  and  thtre  have  recently  been  -started  plantations  of  cnfTec 
and  cocoa.  The  above  cstiinate->  of  area  ami  population  apply  only  to  the  territories 
immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company,  but  the  latter  exercises  sovereign 
power  over  the  dependent  empire.  Sokoto,  with  an  area  of  219,500  sq.  ni.  and  a  popti- 
lation  of  15.000.000.  This  includes  the  kingdom  of  Gando  in  the  middle  Niger  val- 
ley, which  i.s  a  sort  of  feudal  dependency  of  the  Mtltanate  nf  Sokoto.  In  this  ex- 
tensive and  populou.s  portion  of  the  Soudan  the  Fulahs  are  the  dominant  race.  The 
Sokoto  region  is  boimded  on  the  west  by  the  Botru  and  Mos^i  countries  and  on  the 
east  by  Bornu,  and  northward  it  extends  to  the  Sahara.  The  Niger  Company  has  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Borgu,  cstablii^hing  a  similar  relation  to  that  which  it  holds 
toward  Sokoto.  The  council  of  the  Company  in  London  conducts  the  government, 
the  President  in  1898  being  Sir  George  Taubman-Goldle. 

History. 

The  Royal  Ni^er  Company. — An  agreement  with  France  in  1890  separated  the 

French  and  Enplish  spheres  on  the  Niper  by  a  line  drawn  from  Say  on  that  river  to 
Barr.iwa  on  Lake  Tchad,  including  in  the  British  s])liere  such  territories  as  fairly  be- 
l^nped  to  the  kingdom  of  SokoiLi  .Agrcenu  lUs  hctween  England  and  Germany  in 
and  1803  defined  the  respective  limits  of  the  German  and  English  spheres  of 
iniluence  By  these  agreements  with  France  and  Germany  a  large  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bornu  was  comprised  within  the  British  territory.  The  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany has  acquired  practical  control  over  the  lower  and  middle  Niger.  It  supports 
its  own  army  and  fleet  and  makes  wars  and  treaties-  and  in  other  ways  exercises  -ov- 
crtign  rights.  It  has  been  especially  .strict  in  repressing  the  trade  in  firearms  and 
i\nii\>  and  its  affairs  have  been  very  ably  administered  by  Sir  Taubman-Goldie.  who 
has  done  something  of  the  same  work  for  Western  Africa  that  Cecil  Rhodes  has 
done  for  the  south.  In  a  paper  written  in  1898,  he  points  out  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  country  on  the  coast  and  that  of  the  interior  lands  ad- 
nunistered  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  The  latter  are  Soudanese  in  character,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  inhabited  by  black  men  under  Moslem  influence  for  the  Soudan 
stretches  across  northern  Africa  to  the  western  coast,  although  the  term  is  often 
Ihnited  in  its  application  to  the  Eastern  Soudan.  The  dominant  race  are  the 
Fulahs,  but  among  the  natives  the  Hausa  type  is  most  conspicuous  and  the  term 
Haiisaland  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  region.  The  Fulahs  are  described  liy  Sir 
Taubman-Goldie  as  probably  of  eastern  origin,  and  as  having  light  comi)Ir\:on.^,  reg- 
ular and  fine  features,  and  oval  faces  when  they  are  of  pure  breed,  but  having  mingled 
extensively  with  the  native  races  many  of  them  have  now  the  physical  traits  of  the 
negro.  They  have  shown  themselves  a  fearless,  warlike  race,  full  of  fanaticism  and 
employing  cavalry  to  a  large  extent  in  their  warfare.     But  while  their  militar>' 

frowcss  has  been  remarkable,  they  seem  not  to  possess  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the 
lausas,  or  the  latter's  susceptibility  to  the  inHuence  of  civilization. 
The  Royal  Niger  Company  entered  on  its  career  as  an  empire-maker  at  the  time 
when  the  government  was  unwilling- lo  devote  any  more  time  or  money  to  the 
work  of  .'Xfrican  acfpiisition.  "Great  Hritain  is  at  present."  says  Sir  Taubman-Goldie. 
writing  in  1898.  "in  a  hot  fit  of  empire-making,  which,  like  .African  fever,  has  its 
alternations  of  cold  fits ;  so  lately  as  1865  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  African  matters  reported  as  follows:  'That  all  further 
exteiuton  of  territory  or  assumption  of  government  or  new  treaties  offering  any  pro- 
toctionto  native  tribes  would  he  inexpedient.'  It  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  this  reso- 
httion  that  until  the  Roval  Niger  Companv  stepped  in  and  acquired  half  a  million 
fquare  miles  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  tropical  Africa,  not  a  single  step  was  taken 
into  the  interior  by  any  of  the  West  African  colonies,  which  allowed  another  colo- 
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m/'mg  power  to  hem  them  into  the  sea  and  deprive  them  of  their  hinteriAOd.  If  a  few 
failures  and  disasters,  such  as  must  occasionally  occur  in  buildiiig  ttp  an  empire,  wen 
to  happen,  we  should  probably  see  the  same  policy  revived."  The  work  of  the  Niger 

Company  has  In  affDiupIi'sIird  without  any  pecuniary  aid  from  the  imperial  gov- 
crnmciii.  Sir  raulnnan-Gi  IdiL-  argues  in  favor  of  a  cuntinuance  of  the  present  syi- 
tem.  NiKena.  as  tlie  Niger  l  erritoncs  are  sometimes  called,  is  governed  hv  a  council 
in  England,  who  send  out  two  agents  general  as  their  executive  oflicu-s  iii  the  col- 
ony. He  favors  this  plan'of  government  from  home,  but  opposes  the  assumption  by 
imperial  government  of  executive  authority.  The  Niger  region  has  been  a  bone  of 
coiueiJtion  between  the  natiDus.  France  has  licen  especially  active  in  that  region,  and 
by  iSc>S  ha<l  secured  complete  possession  of  the  lands  lying  between  the  coast  colonia 
of  foreign  powers  and  the  course  of  the  Niger.  A  lieutenant  in  the  French  army  re- 
cently de.scendcd  the  whole  length  of  the  Niger,  and  other  expeditions  starting  it- 
speclively  from  tin-  Soudan  and  Dahomey,  met  in  the  interior  after  establishing 
trading  posts  at  important  points  in  the  Niger  region.  In  the  beginning  of  1898  a  se- 
rious boundary  dispute  arose  with  England  in  regard  to  the  respective  limits  of 
French  Dahomey  and  of  English  Lagos,  This  was  the  famous  Niger  qttestion. 

Tlu-  Xtscr  Question. — A  Targe  part  of  British  West  Africa  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  whose  charter  dates  from  July  10.  1886.  The  area  of 
the  Niger  territories  previous  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1898  was  cstimaied 
at  500,000  sq.  m.,  comprising  a  population  estimated  at  from  20,000,000  to  35,000,- 
000.  As  above  stated,  the  limits  of  tlicsc  territories  were  determined  by  the  Anglo- 
German  and  Anglo-French  agreements  of  1886,  1890  and  1893,  comprising  all  that 
could  be  .said  fair!;,  t  '  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Sokoto.  The  lines  separating 
the  British  from  tli  (  ^ :  man  spheres  of  inlUicnce  extended  from  the  coast  to  a  point 
on  the  southern  slun  <  1  Lake  Tchad,  and  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  the 
French  spheres  of  inlluencc  extended  from  the  town  of  Say  on  the  river  Niger  to 
Barrawa  on  Lake  Tchad.  To  the  west  of  the  Niger  lies  the  important  territory  of 
Borgu,  to  which  adjacent  lands  the  French  and  British  laid  conflicting  claims. 
In  1897  a  British  force  started  from  Lokoja  to  subdue  the  Fuiahs  of  the  interior. 
This  expedition  had  the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  native  chiefs,  who  complaineii  of 
Fulah  tyranny.  It  was  successful,  and  the  Fulah  chiefs  were  driven  northward 
towards  Sokoto.  A  treaty  was  signed  with  the  Company,  giving  them  complete 
control  over  the  country.  In  June  a  derrer  was  issued  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
Company's  territories.  During  this  same  year  rcjiorts  of  French  aggressions  on  al- 
leged British  territories  were  frequent.  Nothing  definite  could  be  ascertained,  but 
the  British  public  was  disturbed  by  rumors  of  impending  conflicts  between  British 
and  French  troops,  and  Lord  Salisbury  in  November  1897.  declared  that  flie  British 

fiovemment  would  toltn-ate  no  interference  with  their  treaty  rights  in  that  region, 
n  the  fall  of  1897  the  Anglo-French  connnission  for  the  delimitation  of  West  Africa 
began  its  session  in  Paris.    In  the  summer  of  1898  an  agreement  Ott  the  questioD 
the  West  African  hinterland  was  announced. 

The  Anglo-French  Agreement. —Htxther  country  obtained  all  that  it  daimed.  The 
new  boundary  line  extended  northeast  from  Ilo  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
east  of  Say,  thus  surrendering  to  the  French  a  section  of  the  territory  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  English.  At  tlu  same  lime  the  line  formed  a  curve  through  what  had 
formerly  been  French  territory  uniting  a  considerable  tract  to  the  Niger  lands.  Thus 
the  dispute  which  seemed  to  threaten  war  between  the  two  natimis  during  the  winter 
months  of  1897  and  the  ^ring  of  appeared  by  midstimmer,  to  have  reached 
a  peaceable  solution. 

These  were  the  general  points  in  the  Anglo-French  agreement.  The  following  de- 
tails, however,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  disputed  territories  indudc  uvo  distinct 
portions;  first,  the  eastern  part,  where  there  were  conflicting  claims  to  the  back 
Cptmtn'  of  Lagos  and  Dahomey ;  and  the  western  part  where  the  hinterland  of  die 
Gold  Coast  and  the  Ivory  Coast  was  in  dispute.  In  the  eastern  section  the  Royal 
Niger  Company  under  the  energetic  administration  of  Sir  George  Taubman-GolJic 
had  been  extending  its  influence  in  recent  vcars;  but  French  officers  had  at  the  sanit 
time  occupied  many  posts  in  territory  which  undeniably  belonged  to  Great  Brium- 
It  may  have  been  that  the  French  seized  these  posts  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
they  belonged  to  Great  Britain  and  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  taking  more  than 
they  could  rightfully  claim  in  order  to  scini  tu  lu  making  a  graceful  conces-ioii  w.un 
Uie  tmic  came  for  the  adjustntent  of  claims.  This  at  least  was  the  suspicion  of  i"': 
English  negotiators.  Whether  it  was  well  grounded  or  not.  the  result  of  the 
boundary  settlement  was  favorable  to  France,  who  received  some  territory  for  whKto 
no  equivalent  was  rendered  to  (;reat  Britain.  The  line  of  delimitation  starts  from  the 
accepted  boundary  between  Dahomey  and  Lagos  and  crosses  the  Niger  at  a  point 
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evacuate  those  po^ts.  including  Bussa  and  llr,,  x^hid,  ihev  had  s.-ir^H    n«»  o 
acquired  the  .muon  of  Nikki  and  Great  Bmain  ahandn^H  hi   i  •  \ 
over  Gunna.    I  r.,,,,  the  Niger,  theTne  eSs  northe?,M^^^^^  to  suzerainty 

river  to  Say  and  thus  includes  a  triaSX^r  '  t  oMa,*^^^ 

French  territory.    As  an  equivalent  for  ,!,,s  .h.-  Un<     ,    c-    S  oml  the  formS 

boundary  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle  vvho.c-  ccnJre  i.  at  S  .koi  -  a  eJt  ent  of  JrriSS^ 

ci"t'iSdTh?I?o^r^?.?^f'^'  area  that  is  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Gold 

U  ;      Ivory  Coast,  tlie  uim..  r  course  of  the  western  branch  of  the  river  Volta 

G,i^  and  tl^e%Wh  ^."'"T  '  '""i'^O"  l^^'t^-een  the  Wnterland  of       c2l J 

ewciSe  tJ^^  trSrn/o^  GoM  Coas    hinterland  and  reqiiired  the  British  to 

StfilStSfoJ  a^H  f^.  Uokta  an,!  B-na.  rUc  eleventh  parallel  fr.rnis  the  houndary 
Sii  it  k  r  f  n'"-  ^''""'^  important  and  rich  territory  of  Mossi.  For 
tll»»  It  IS  said.  Great  Britain  has  received  no  equivalent 

irrantilfcr  hv  rr^l/''n\''°'^T'v'''^  ^''^  ^''^^^^  ^^e  chief  concessions  are  the 

fhe  t^Xable  Nfi?  whl"  '''J'^'T      f  ^'""'^  bonded  areas  on 

t^i,JSSti^^m^^P^.i  K^^ 'J"^>'  preparatory  to 
iransportatton  into  French  territory ;  and  the  concession  by  i^rancc  for  a  oeriod  of 


country  claimed  to  have  gained  the  advantage  hy  this  treaty.  The  French 
aJXi^'i^CIVw^^J*!?'-  "  r^"'^  ?^  ^'"^  con  v.  ntu^n  it  can  now  he  sa  d  that 
£n  .  '^^^^•^•f  ^'■""''^"^  extending  over  as  great  a  space  hs 

and  Fr  n  ?  t."gland.  Portugal.  Germany.  Liberia,  and  the  Congo  Free  State. 
ln?l  l«  <  '  acquired  beyond  dispute  the  whole  region  from  Algeria  to  the  Congo 
A  ^  i'^om  Senegal  to  the  MUe  basin.  The  French  also  express  then^^  satisfaction  over 
SSnSLdbJ"  ^  African  colonies  are  now  In  com- 

tho^,^?tM^  ™^  "^"^f^^^  SHRINE,  is  not  a  regular  Masonic  association,  al- 
though It  IS  composed  of  Masons  who  have  reached  the  thirty-thir«l  degree  \  A  S 
[he  nnf»5?c'w  ^'^^^'^ »n  England)  or  of  Knights  Templars.  The  memheV-lnp  in 
Lstii^2?hv  ?*rf 79  temples.  It  is  said  that  this  order  was 
Sf  tTdis^'nse  '  ustice.'  »  A.  D.  636  as  a  vigflance  commit- 

isfs^^H??-,!^"'*'"'  ^^^f^*"*  Doehmc).  Opera  singer,  horn  in  Maine  about 
Tl«.»«    r  "^"^^         ^o''ton.    She  received  her  first  inu>ical  education  in  the 

Gmv?r  u'lr  ''■''"^  'l^^^^'r      ■'^"'^y-   H^'"  *^r^t  husband  was  Mr. 

s^Sa.r  '  ''*'m'^5^  ^  balloon  and  in  1897  she  was  married  to  Herr  Doehme,  a 
SLvi^"!^-  ^k''^''^  Hi''"  American  prime  .lonne.  and  has  a  large 

&?hrG«u''co!n^^^^^^^  ^«  » 

NORTH  AMBEICA,B0TA1IT  or.   See  BoTAKY. 

-NSSJ'L^^ne^T^-  ^^"l^**^  (paragraphs  Systematic  Botany 

~-«onii  America— Ecology  and  Plant  Geography). 

*r^l°o?^f«^^™J^*  *,^*,^^^T  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  with  an 
S*    ^^50  sq.  m.    Capital,  Raleigh. 

si1v!r"'«^«^^"~T''"  principal  economic  productions  in  1807  were:  gold,  $34,600: 
(r  amu  «-n •  ^I'f^  'L'*"'  $27,000;  clay  (see  Indttrtries) ; 

mn  f  ,T-^  f-^^'  -  sandstone.  $11,500:  and  red  and  brown  hematite  iron  ore.  The  out- 
fDaraJv    Tu         <^0'"bmed  With  that  of  Georgia,  neither  State  being  reported 

n^^^^'l^!'''*^"'-"'        ^4.639  long  tons,  value.  $166,704.    See  Mi.  x. 
in  fjfoTn!^  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 

L  fiT-ff:^'":  '^^  V;"i;"v^-^  °70-400  bushels,  value.  $14,650,272.-  wheat.  5.27^- 
$?i"8«^'  nt  6.338.618.  $2,345,289;  rye.  478.578.  $306,290:  buckwheat  J  .^65, 

of  ^7p.«3:  hay.  224.135  tons.  $2.o84:4.s6:  and  cotton  (sea- 

Drised-  ^^i'  519.008,724  -to-al  value.  $43.^84.250.    Live-Mock  com- 

SSSi %>!  mules,  m.398:  milch  cows,  248,263;  other  cattle,  295.S30: 

»nwp  261,400;  and  swme.  1. 3(x).703-total  head,  2,432.Mi. 

States  irth;.~Q™./c^  North  Carolina  gained  second  place  among  the  cotton-spinning 
tSS  JL  -L?  fifth  place  among  all  the  States  in  the  numhcr  of  spindles 

bottL  wffK     cotton  mills,  of  which  2q  make  hosien-  and  19:  spin  or  weave  or  do 
wiin  24,535  looms  and  1,054,686  spindles  in  operation,  the  mills  consume  163,- 
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389.000  pounds  of  cotton  annually.  During  the  year  new  mills  pot  in  43.000  spindes 
and  olii  uncs  enlarged  their  plains,  by  lO.^fJO.  No  less  than  47  per  cent,  of  the  mills 
were  run  clay  and  night.  An  interesting  tealure  of  this  industry  in  North  Carolina 
is  that  there  is  a  free  school  connected  with  nearly  every  mill,  supported  for  the  most 
part  by  the  mill  owners.  The  clay-working  industries  in  1897  had  an  otttput  valued 
at  $3ti8.404.  of  which  ^.^53.324  was  represented  by  brick  and  tile,  from  148  plantt 
Taxable  manufactures  yicldeil  the  federal  government  $3,250,213  in  internal  rmnue 
in  the  year  ending  June  30.  iiV>ti.  The  great  tobaccu  interests  had  a  combined  output 
of  5.765.408  cigars,  825,734-'oo  cigarettes,  25,311,312  pounds  of  plug,  ill  pounds  of 
fine  cut.  4.600,233  pounds  of  smoking,  and  419*372  pounds  o£  snuff.  1  here  were  1452 
distilleries  of  all  kinds  in  operation.  The  production  of  distilled  spirits,  all  com 
v.hi-key.  was  5.S0.235  gallons,  and  that  of  fermented  spirits,  80  barrels. 

Conniurcc— In  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  nurcbnn<li:e  at 
the  ports  of  Pamlico  and  Wilmington  aggregated  in  value  $188,297;  exi  i:  ;^  H-pj^.- 
599,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $32,046  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  $i,&37*353  ex- 
ports— total  foreign  trade,  $9,952,896. 

Ruilruads.-  On  Jan.  i.  i8<y<.  the  total  lenRlh  of  the  various  railroads  was  3  4::  = 
miles.  In  iSy;  the  new  construction  was  33.80  miles.  The  assessed  valuation  0)  rail 
road  property  was  $29.157,ck;9,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $2,581,003. 

Banks.— On  Oct.  31.  1898,  there  were  27  national  banks  in  operation,  and  11  m 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $2,791,000;  circulation,  $919,895;  deposits, 
$5,1^48,4 ;  roervc,  $i,704.;,45.  The  State  banks.  Sept,  20.  1898.  numbered  44..and 
had  capital,  $1,940,000;  deposits,  $4,213,420;  resources.  $7,074,293;  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits,  ^,3l6,56a:  private  banks,  21,  with  capital,  $299,237:  deposits. 
38jB;  resources,  $1,533,854:  surplus  and  profits,  $378,530;  and  stock  savings  banks,  (). 
with  capital,  $280,000;  deposits.  $916,367;  resources,  $i.9i8,753-  . 

Educiitioi.—  i'hc  sL-houl  c  ensus  of  i8<X>  >liowed  639,400  persons  of  school  age,  ot 
whom  370,920  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  231,725  were  in  daily  attend- 
ance.  The  percentage  of  enrollment  by  races  was:  white,  63.79;  colored,  599-2- 
There  were  6,603  public  school  houses ;  7.885  teachers ;  public  school  property  valued 
at  $1,003,165:  expenditures.  $817,562,  including  $705,410  for  teachers  salanes.  for 
higher  education  there  were  12  public  high  schools;  132  private  secondary  schools; 
7  public  and  9  private  normal  schools ;  16  colleges  and  universities,  co-educational  ana 
for  men  only,  with  164  professors  and  instructors,  2,646  students,  and  $i7f).uS4 
come;  2  technical  institutions;  8  colleges  for  women,  with 97  instructors,  g)5  students, 
and  $101,896  income;  and  5  theological.  2  law.  and  3  medical  schools.  For  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  the  federal  government  appropnateo 
$22,000  for  1897  and  $23,000  for  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were  254  periodicals,  or 
which  25  were  dailies,  195  weeklies,  atui  28  monthlies. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  for  1897  wore :  real  estate,  $i53.o5o.554;  P*'' 
sonal  property.  $75.c)()5.9<)5 ;  railroad  property,  $29.157.099 — total,  $259,011,508;  CSO* 
mated  revcniu  ,  .SN(ii,;,5g;  Kgislative  appropriations.  $1,023,890.  In  iS«)8  the  recog- 
nized debt  comprised  $0,08^,150  in  funded  consols  and  $271,920  in  unfunded  one?,  ol 
tihe  total.  $2,745,000  were  6  per  cent,  consols,  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  from  tn« 
rental  of  the  North  Carolina  railroad.  The  State  holds  $3,000,000  in  the  stock  oi 
this  road,  which  at  market  rate  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  ot  the  0 
per  cent,  (lel)t.  This  confini--  the  actual  debt  tO  thc  4  per  cent  COnsols,  of  wmcn 
$3,^68,150  were  funded  and  $246,920  unfunded. 

Population.— A<i  c^iiinaied  by  federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30.  109B. 
was  about  1.810,000.  Local  censuses  and  estimates  gave  Charlotte,  19,651 ;  Asheviiie, 
12,832;  Durham.  11,200;  Salisbury',  7,000. 


■/"/;.•  Race  Troublc.<:.  — In  iS^K)  a  PopuhM    and    Republican   combination  elected 
Daniel  .\.  Russell,  the  Republican  candidate,  for  Governor.   This  combination, 
course,  included  the  black  vote,  and  the  negroes  to  a  considerable  extent  came  in  10 


of 


political  preferment.  As  a  result  of  this  election  the  legislature  began  to  cnaci 
laws  in  the  political  interests  of  the  negroes,  and  it  is  these  laws  which  J"*"^ 
responsible  for  the  race  war  in  Norlli  Carolina.    The  antagonism  between  the  ««» 
was  mcst  acute  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  espcciallv  in  the  city  of  wnniinp»w^ 
whose  white  citizens  had  been  practically  deprived  of  their  suffrage  by  a.  law  wn-' 1 
authorized  the  Republican  governor  to  appoint  five  of  the  ten  members  ot  uh 
board  of  aldermen.    These  appointments  were  given  to  Republicans,  and  "jj 
maining  members  of  thc  board  were  elected  from  the  five  wards,  of  which  " 
large  negro  majorities.    Besides  this,  many  magistrates,  members  of  the  s^iniia  y 
boards,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  police  force  as  well  as  other  officers  in  tne  u  ? 
were  negroes;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  State  there  were  negroes  in  official  po?"'^  ^ 
By  the  whites  the  negroes  were  regarded  as  thriftless  and  tmworthy 
their  domination  was  viewed  with  disgu^-t.    There  was  a  general  resolve  O"  V'^^j.- 
of  the  Democrats  throughout  the  State  to  overthrow  this  domination  on  <^'*<^"?'"  jl 
at  any  cost.  It  was  e^dent  that  the  feeling  in  this  matter  was  far  de^r  tnan  »■ 
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North  Carolina 

n|[ard  to  the  ordinar>'  political  i.siu  >  between  ihe  oarties.   To  inii«»r»f  t 

not  succeed  unless  they  wiU^drew  he  r  n^^  '-■'»"1<1 
persons  sympathized         thi'Mcnrat^  ot Nc^^t  r&oU'fl^"  .h^i?SS 

violent  ami  rcvohuio.iary  that  ,n  many  Quarters,  especially  in  the  north  the  ^in 
of  the  whites  was  unsparingly  condemnea.  In  the  eistem  ronntfes  whe";.    5  [  r/ 
was  sharpest,  the  negro  population  is  most  dense.    When  the  catimk-n   \.i  VVr,  ll 
^  Democrats  annotmccd  that  they  wotild  carry  the  elcJti  u  S  S?ce  if  icc^  sarv 
amd  armed  bands  of  men  inountcd  and  cnnsn.cuous  by  wenrine  r^rl  «h!r*^ 
hrottgh  the  country  for  the  acknowledged  putpose  of  mtimidauVthe  n^^^^ 
spir  t  ot  he  wimes  is  illustrated  by  a  remark  of  one  of  the  oratoFs  of  tJ?ti.ne  who 
...  <l.  scnhn,g  t  K  way  .n  which  people  in  his  own  county  n«iiSized    I  ^ne^^^^ 
tTT"\    f   '"^^  a  negro  constable  comes  with  a  warrantfor  a  white  maS 
mhis  hands,  he  leaves  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain."  and  the  sentiment  met  with  S 

''^S  'T'^^  bitter  feeling  was  aug,^  by  tl^^^^ 

which  the  Democrats  ma.ic  „f  an  editorial  which  appeared  on  Aug  18.  i&8   h  thi 
riftlmngton  Record      paper  edited  and  published  by  Alex.  M   Manly  TinuTat to 
Sir  of  articleu;ere  regarded  by  thewhVs  as  defaniatoryo^  e  d"?! 

rS^\^\^Z^'^'  agricultural  society,  in  which  she  justified  a 

was  tiad^  n?fc;i-  ';:'t'-^"'^>"^^^^"re  The  editor,  feferring  to  the  use  which 
was  made  of  this  article  afterwards,  said  that  its  purport  was  msMonstrued  and  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  slander  the  white  race.  misconsiruea  ana  that 

^.w/L"!."^  T^f^**??  disturbances  on  election  day.  an<l  the  count  showed  that  the 
L  l**'  r'^^Pl,*^*  and  chosen  a  legislature  that  was  pledged  to  the  repeal 

t  t  un'  4?"        io\\os.\uf,  day  began  the  Wement  whiS'led 

Wi  minc^^?nn  The  details  of  what  occurred  are  given  in  the  artide 

thiw        r.  J  ."^'  /"i  "l^S'^^^y  here  only  to  mention^  few  facts  which 

Mawhof/  H  ."J*-*  disturbances,  there  to  the  race  problem  in  the  State 
ii^^i?   Tu^T^'^**'**"  ***?^      '^^^'^       ^'^'^  ^""^  ■'"d  violence  was  hourly 

ST'wV         Pcmocrats  had  made  threatening  speeches  and  had  called  their  ticket 

rrnf  "-'^     ^^^"^V^  ^'^^  ."^  elecuon  day,  when  the  Demo- 

who  wi^hHrL\'".f'  '"'^J^^'^i'  ^ttt  "> «»»  meanwhile  a  panic  had  seized  the  negroes. 
»il.  J^^\^''  Uie  country  m  large  numbers  or  lay  in  concealment.  On  the  day 
Mter  election  day  a  "Committee  of  Twenty  five"  was  chosen,  which 

rations  Orrl<>rtnap  "imnnnr  ^iU^-   (I.:  .1...    r:-i:.         >r      i        •        <  . 


rrnfc  K — I iiuuuic  on  eiecuon  oay,  wnen  me  uemo- 
who  wi^hHrL  ."'.f'  '"'^J^^'^i'  ^ttt  "> «»»  meanwhile  a  panic  had  seized  the  negroes. 
»il.  J^^\^''  Uie  country  m  large  numbers  or  lay  in  concealment.  On  the  day 
SSJ^  y'  ^^^^^'^^'O^T^  was  chosen,  which  formulated  reso- 

ordcnng  among  other  things,  that  Editor  Manly  should  at  once  leave  the 
Ti,»  f  n  }  X  "egr'^es  should  suppress  the  Record  within  a  certain  limited  time, 
inen  tollowed  the  destruction  of  the  Record  p\mlt  and  the  burning  of  the  building  by 
T«,w.vri  ''^  D  '■'^^'K"aUon  of  the  mayor,  the  negro  aldermen,  and  the  white  Re- 
puDiican  and  Popuhst  aldermen,  the  election  of  new  men  to  take  their  places,  and  the 
wearing  m  of  white  special  policemen.  This  was  followed  by  ^]looliIlg  affrays  on 
inetlfi  f-  '  *h'<^"  several  negroes  were  killed  and  three  whites  wounded.  The 
jnsiincation  of  this  lawloMu-s  is  doubtful,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
Sn^  vv?,  "  1  whites  nor  of  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
not  were  people  of  good  standing  and  character.  See  the  article  Wtlmikcton,  N.  C. 
«ric  I  ^.''^ivi*' t?i^*My  feeling  prevailed  in  the  six  or  <cvcn  counties  which  cn-n- 
ynsea  tne  Wackbelt.  In  the  county  of  Craven,  whose  port  is  Newbcrn,  with  12.000 
jnnabitants.  66  ot  the  local  officer  were  filled  by  negroes  and  the  State  S,.  -i  itor  from 
xnat  county  was  a  negro  of  bad  reputation.  One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  complaint 
to Vnn  '  8*'^*  seeking  for  positions  in  the  schools  were  obliged 

*n  person  to  the  negro  committee  men  for  appointment,  and  to  vi^it  these  men 
.       certification  of  their  warr.ant^.  The  negro  committee-men.  being 
Kfflr  •  3"''  often  whnllv  illiterate-,  were  naturally  regarded  by  the 

wnires  With  contempt  and  the  necessity  for  white  female  teachers  to  depend  on  their 
^7'Pfne<I  the  natural  antagonism.    Another  instance  of  the  seeming  in- 
ihp  f  rul*  was  cited  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Greenville.  X.  C  .  -vlu  re 

taxable  property  amounted  to  three-fourths  of  a  milli  on  tlollar^.  hiu  the  aggre- 
taxes  paid  by  the  negro  aldermen,  who  levied  the  taxes  an<i  crdcred  the  ex- 
cMitV^'?^'  ""^'^^  V  '''^  mayor,  who  was  elected  by  the  negro  vote,  paid  43 

half V        ^-  ,      Y'^'^^  f^<^^  'hat  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town  over  one- 

ihl\  applied  to  the  salaries  ol  the  oflkers  who  did  not  pay  taxes,  it  was  natural 
whir  f^hon\6  fee!  considerable  irritation.    In  general  the  resolve  of  the 

wmtes  was  that  the  negro  must  be  disfranchised  either  by  scaring  him  awav  from 
we  pons  or  by  forcible  resistance  when  he  tried  to  deposit  his  ballot.  In  the  "black 
tm  '?'^"'^'"''*''>  t'^^  "^"''•1  means  of  terrorizing  were  employed,  and  it  was  in  this  por- 
uon  01  the  State  that  the  "red  shirt"  brigades  were  the  most  active.  In  the  central 
lililr  Poi^'ons  the  State  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  issues  wens  purely  po- 
uacai,  and  that  the  race  question  was  there  emfloytd  by  politicians  for  pofitical  pur- 
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poses.    The  war  again  t  ilic  ncRrocs  was  preached  from  the  stump,  in  the  ncwspt* 

pen,  and  even  from  tlic  pulpit  sn  all  parts  of  the  Stale,  and  the  lanv;ii.iv;r  used  wai 
often  violent  and  exaggerated.  Many  speakers  urged  the  people-to  win  ihc  election 
by  peaceful  means  if  possible,  and.  n  lu  t,  u>  win  it  at  all  events. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  affair  wa>  the  panic  that  spread  among  die  negroes,  and  the 
distress  which  foliowcil  it.  Manv  of  them  undotibtedly  would  have  wilhngly  sacri- 
ficed their  political  rights  as  ilu  price  of  safety.  There  was  an  CXOdus  of  the  negroes 
from  Wihnington,  thousamU  -  1  :nk;  refuge  in  the  woods  and  spending  several  days 
and  nights  there  without  tw  *i  ;  leltcr.  So  great  was  their  terror  on  account  of 
the  report^  >>f  a  pr.  nu  -litaled  blaugliier  of  the  negroes  by  the  whues,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  dillicult\  ihat  tliey  were  induced  to  return  to  the  aty.  ■    v  u 

A  writer  who  seemingly  takes  an  impartial  \  u  w  of  the  race  troubles  in  North 
Carolina,  notes  how  narrowly  the  country  escape!  from  a  serious  coinplicaiion  iii 
national  politics  as  a  result  of  it.  TIk-  IX  ni.Jcratic  rally  led  to  the  disintegration 
the  Republican  and  Populist  parties  throughout  the  bUte  and  prevented  the  negro 
vote  in  the  •  black  hclt,"  so  that  an  almost  solid  Democratic  delegation  was  sent  to 
Congress.  Every  one  will  admit  tliat  tliis  result  was  gained  by  mtnmdalion.  and  did 
not  represent  the  free  vote  of  the  people.  A  free, election  would  very  probably  have 
ffiven  the  Congressional  delegation  to  the  opposite  party,  tor  a  tune  the  Novcmbtr 
"tctions  throughotit  the  Union  seemed  SO  dose  Uut  U  was  doubtful  which  party 
would  control  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  result  appeared  for  the  moment 
to  depend  upon  the  election  of  the  North  Carolina  Congressmen.  Fortunately  tM 
Republican  majorities  in  other  States  were  suilicicnt  to  prevent  this,  but  it  might 
easily  have  happened  that  the  control  of  the  lower  house  ot  Congress  would  have 
fallen  to  the  party  of  opposition  as  the  result  of  an  election  in  North  Carolina  earned 
on  hv  methods  open  to  serious  question.  This  is  a  specific  illustration  ol  the  RV 
danger  menacing  national  politics  as  a  result  of  the  race  problem  m  the  ^'^"W. 

Elections.— In  Uic  Congressional  elections,  the  Democrats  effaced  the  Republican- 
Populist  fusion  majority  of  i8g().  Of  the  nine  Representatives  elected,  seven  were 
Dein  rrats.  one  was  a  Republican  (colored),  and  one  a  Fusionist.  The  largest  Uem- 
ocratu  gains  were  in  the  east,  where  negro  rule  prevailed.  Many  white  Rcp»l>''Sf'^^ 
voted  the  Democratic.  ..r  "white  man's"  ticket,  and  many  ^^^pulists  turojg  lhar 
backs  on  the  fusion,  that  their  party  managers  had  arranged.  In  several  coonties  uie 
majority  of  the  negroes  stayed  away  from  the  polls^  altogether.  .  ^"  i'^^^.  ^i^^VoSl 
lature  the  Democrats  elected  forty  members  of  the  Senate  and  ninety  of  the  iioubC, 
giving  them  a  majority  of  98  on  joint  ballot  . 

Coustitutioual  A,iu-mimcnt.~Thc  proposed  amendment  to  t'je  constitution  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Legislature,  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  a\  t"f 
graeral  election,  the  date  of  which  is  to  be  settled  by  a  new  election  law.   \\  «* 
differences  it  is  a  copy  of  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  new  constitution  of  Lo"^^  -*"^ 
It  prescribes  educational,  property  and  poll-tax  quali6catlons.  but.  as^  these  woiiia  oar 
many  poor  and  ignorant  whites  from  voting,  it  further  provides  that  a»V  one 
vote,  regardless  of  these  qualifications,  if  he  or  his  ancestors  were  electors  Dwpre  iw 
adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  amendment  enfranchising  the  negroes.    A  condi.an  iw 
the  exercise  of  this  suffrage  hy  inheritance  is  registration  before  Dec  i,  190* 
ficd.  the  amendment  is  to  go  into  eflfect  July  i.  1902.  ,  ^ 

Tl,c  IVar  Ai^profriatioH.-  In  i8.)8  North  Carolina  incurred  an  expense 
in  organizing  and  eiiuipping  two  regiments  of  white  troops  and  o"'^/^.*5''"!"\„  .[..j 
©red  men  for  the  war  with  Spain.  About  $goo  had  been  paid  and  :?«>.V..d  a"  mcu 
and  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  when  the  comptroller  of  the  1  r'^'^^"'-\':Xin 
payment  because  of  an  old  dSt  North  Carolina  owes  to  the  BO^Trninent  .m  urtam 
Indian  trust  funds  issued  in  1856  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Western  i<oi^ 
Carolina  railroad.  The  debt  now  due  the  United  Stales  is  estimated  at  V3Pf^ 
The  matter  will  be  referred  to  Congress.  The  State  authorities  were  'g"*^"^^ 
this  matter  which  wUl  be  one  of  the  topics  of  discussion  in  the  coming  ses  ion  01  uw 
State  legislature.  ^     ..    .    n  ^-nfativLS 

A'atiniial  Rcprcsnitaltvcs  attd  State  Officers.— ^orth  Carolina  s  Represgiau^^^ 
are:  John  H.  Smith  (Dem.),  Eli.-abeth  City;  Geo.  H.  White  (Rep.),  from 
Charles  R.  Thomas  (Dem.).  from  Newbern;  John  J.  Jenkins  ( P^P '\       „  xvfl. 
boro;  W.  W.  Kitchin  (Dem.),  from  Roxboro;  John  D.  Bellamy  (Dem.  .  Jroin  \\u 
mington;  Theo.  F.  Klutr  (Dem.).  from  Salisbury:  R.  Z.  Linney  (Rep  ).  F'^^  V^. 
lorsville;  .md  W.  T.  Crawford  (Dem.).  Wavncvillc.    Senators:    ^Janon  umuj 
(Pop.),  from  Goldsboro;  and  Peter  C.  Pritchard  (Rep.),  from  Marshall. 
(1899):  Governor,  Daniel  L.  Russoll  (Rep.)  ;  T-icutcnant  Governor.  U  a. 
nolds  (Rep.);  Secretary,  Cyrus  Thompson  (Pop.);  Treasurer.  \v        " , 
(Pop.);  Auditor.  H.  W.  Ayer  (Pop.):  Attorney-General,  ^-eb.  \ance 
(Rep.):  Adjutant-General.  A.  D.  Cowles  (Rep);  Oiicf Justice,  Wuluijn  i- 
doth  (Rep.):   Associates.  Robert  M.  Douglas  (Rep.).  W.ilter  Oarlc  i^^^JrZ^ 
M.  Furchcs  (Rep.),  and  W.  A.  Montgomery  fDcm.)  ;  Clerk.  Thomas  b.  Mow 
CDem.).  The  State  Legislature  consists  of  134  Democrats  and  36  Fusionists. 
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NOBTH  DAKOTA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States  with  an  area  of 

70,70^  sq.  m.   Capital,  Bismarck. 

Mtnfr^ogy.—Tht  {Mrtncipal  economic  productions  in  the  calendar  year  1897  were 
coal,  77  246  short  tons,  spot  value,  $83.8013,  from  ao  mines;  and  day,  which  9  planU 

baked  into  brick  tile  worth  $62,420. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  prudiictiun  and  \aluc  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  461,852  busiicls,  value,  $168,267;  wheat,  55.654,- 
445,  $28,383,767;  oats,  15^.591.  $3,915,754;  barley,  5.«5«.755.  $1,523,299;  rye,  24,- 
480,  $8,813:  potatoes,  2,623.572,  $892,014:  and  hay,  564.777  tons.  $1,8,35525— total" 
value,  $30,727,439.  The  State  ranked  third  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  tifth  in 
barley.  Live-stoik  comprised,  horses.  17'-. 1x7:  imiles,  7,036;  milch  cows,  171,073; 
ether  cattle,  252,640;  sheep,  359721 ;  and  swine.  111,959 — total  head,  1,077,566. 

Rttitroadt.— On  Jan.  1,  lik^jS.  the  length  of  the  various  railroads  in  the  State  was 
£,603.35  miles,  of  which  36.30  miles  were  constructed  in  the  previous  year.  Rail- 
road property  was  assessed  at  $8,772,703,  an  increa<;e  in  a  year  of  $886,673,  caused  by 
an  addition  of  $250  per  mile  for  franchise,  hitherto  untaxed. 

Banks. — On  Oct,  31,  likjH,  there  were  24  national  banks  in  operation  and  19  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,500,000;  circulation,  $494,181 ;  deposits, 
$4,970^118;  reserve,  $1,217,516;  resources,  $7,743,508.  The  State  and  private  banks 
enmiined nnmbered  (July  M-  1898).  86,  and  had  capital,  $1,142,000:  deposits,  $3,736.- 
633;  resources,  $5,623,474;  surplus  and  profits,  $!,j8o,602.  In  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1898,  the  cxchanpes  at  the  L'.  S.  clearing  hou-c  at  Fargo  aggregated  $13,118,935. 
an  increase  of  $6,953,608  in  a  year. 

Education. — In  1896  there  were  65,892  per.sons  of  school  age  in  the  State ;  in  1897, 
73,132.  The  public  school  enrollment  was  57.088;  attendance,  38.478.  There  were 
2,032  public  school  houses;  3.027  teachers;  public  school  propertv  \  ahicd  at  $1,926,- 
420:  and  expenditures.  $1,125,893,  including  $58<>.774  for  teaclurs'  salaries.  For 
hiplier  iristniction  there  were  21  public  high  schools;  3  private  sccotidary  schools:  a 
private  and  2  public  normal  schools;  3  colleges  and  universities,  with  27  professors 
and  instructors,  444  students,  and  $46,700  income;  and  a  State  agricultural  college 
at  Fargo,  which  received  from  the  Federal  Government  $22,000  in  1897,  and  $23,000 
in  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were  142  periodicals,  of  which  7  were  dailies,  127 
weeklies,  and  6  monthlies. 

finances. — The  assessed  valuation^  in  i8f)7  were:  real  estate,  $63,778,231  ;  personal 
property,  $20,920,559;  railroad  property,  $<S, 7 7 2. 703— total.  $93,471,493:  rate.  $4.30 
per  $1,000.  The  bonded  debt,  Jan.  i.  1898,  was  $845,300;  floating  debt,  $90,000— to- 
tal. $93.«;.30O. 

Population. — As  estimate<l  by  Federal  officials,  the  p<ipulation  on  June  30.  tSqS.  was 
about  258,000.  Local  estimates  gave  Fargo,  8,000;  Grand  Forks,  7,500;  Wahpeton, 
,2,600. 

Elections.— Thi  vote  for  Governor  in  1898  resulted  in  7467  pluralitv  for  F.  B. 
Rancher,  Republican,  over  the  Fusionist  candidate.  Holmes.   The  Republicans  were 

also  victorious  in  the  State  legislature  and  in  their  Congressmen.  The  res-ilf  was 
a  surprise,  former  Populist  and  Free-Silver  strongholds  having  been  c.irrietl.  In 
the  State  legislature  the  Republicans  have  a  majority  of  73  on  joint  ballot.  They 
elected  Porter  J.  McCumber  to  succeed  William  N.  Roach  (Dtm.)  in  the  U  S. 
Senate. 

National  Rcfrcuvitatirrs  and  State  Officers. — North  Dakota's  Representative  is 
B.  E.  Spalding  (Rep.),  frotn  Fargo.  Senators:  H.  C.  Han.sbrough  (Rep.),  from 
Devil's  Liike,  and  a  Republican  OlTicials  (iSo(,));  F.  R.  Fanchcr.  Governor;  J. 
•M.  Devine.  Lieutenant-Governor;  Fre<l.  I'alley.  Secretary;  1).  W.  Driscoll.  Treas- 
urer; A.  N.  Carlblom.  Auditor;  J.  F.  Cowan.  Attorney-General;  .1  C.  Holland, 
Superintendent  of  Education:  Elliot  S.  Miller.  Adjutant-General;  H.  U.  Thomas. 
Commissioner  of  l-'ducation;  G.  W.  Harrison.  Commissioner  of  Tn^trance.  All  are 
Republican-.  (.hief-Justice.  J.  M.  Bartholomew:  Justices.  Alfred  Wallin  and  N.  C. 
Young;  Clerk,  R.  D.  Hoskins.  All  arc  Republicans.  The  State  Legislature  con- 
sists of  88  Republicans  and  is  Fusionists. 

HORTHROP,  Rev.  Birpsev  axt,  LL.  D.,  "the  father  of  village  improvement 
societies."  born  at  Kent,  Connecticut,  July  16,  1817;  died  at  CliAton,  Connecti- 
cut, April  27,  i8g8.  It  was  through  h.8  influence  that  Arbor  Day  in  schools  was 

instituted. 

KORTHWAY,  Stki  ue.n  A..  Republican  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  died 
September  8,  1898.  He  was  bom  in  Onondaga  county.  New  ^Ork.  June  ig.  1833. 
When  ten  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Ashtabula  county.  Ohio :  was 
educated  at  Kingsvllie  Academy  and  Orwell  Academy,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1859.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  and  located  in  Jefferson. 
He  served  two  years  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  beginning  with  1865 ;  he 
was  elected  to  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Cdngresaes. 
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VOBTHWEST  TBBBZT0BIB8,  a  part  of  British  North  America  under  the  Do> 

minion  nf  Canada. 

Pohlhiii  Development. — The  vast  Canadian  area,  long  known  as  the  Northwest 
Territory  and  now  as  the  Kortlnvcst  Territories,  is  being  rapidly  broughl  u:i  l.i  ilic 
influence  of  responsible  self-government.  In  1876,  the  district  of  Kcewatin  was  cre- 
ated; in  1882,  those  of  Assiniboia.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabaska;  in 
those  of  Cngava,  Mackenzie,  and  Franklin;  and  in  1898,  the  region  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Yukon,  was  made  a  separate  Territory.  Thus,  the  Nortlnvcsl  Terri- 
tories of  to-day  comprise  9  members,  not  fuU-tledged  provinces  nor  yet  sell-sus- 
taining Territories,  but  government-aided  polnical  divisions,  with  as  much  of  the 
dignity  of  provinces  as  their  present  conditions  justify.  Excepting  Ungava  and 
Franklin,  whose  areas  are  still  unknown,  these  divisions  have  a  combined  water  area 
of  541,545  square  miles;  land  area,  1,987,595 — total,  2,529,140.  The  boundaries  of 
Ungava.  Keewatin.  Franklin,  Mackenzie,  and  Yukon  were  changed  by  an  order  m 
council,  Dec.  18,  1897. 

Industries. — At  present  the  most  noteworthy  industries  are  those  connected  with 
gold  miniiiR  in  ^'nkl'n  Territory.  There  arc  great  possibilities  in  the  hnes  of  agri- 
c.ullurc,  lunihcmig,  .md  stock-raising  awaiting  the  opening  up  of  the  vast  region. 
Evidences  are  strong  that  iIktl'  is  also  an  immense  unexplored  petroleum  (kid  i;i  this 
section.  Coal  mining  and  various  fisheries  arc  carried  on  with  profit,  but  their  re- 
turns are  incorporated  with  those  of  Manitoba  (q.  v.). 

Gold  Miiiwi^.—Vor  the  calendar  year  1896  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  goM 
was  reported  at  $.^55,000.  For  1897,  which  saw  the  beginning  of  the  great  rush  to 
the  Klondike  and  Yukuii  fields,  the  aggregate  was  $2,550,000.  or  more  llum  half  of 
the  total  reported  production  of  the  Northwest  Territories  since  1885,  when  the  keep- 
ing of  records  was  begun.  The  production  for  1898  was  estimated  in  advance  and 
during  the  season  at  aliont  $^0,000,000  from  the  Canadian  and  American  fields  to- 
gether, but  during  the  year  there  was  a  marked  falling  otT  in  the  rush  to  the  mines, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  >ea~on  it  seemed  quite  certain  thai  the  total  o-.itput  on  Iwih 
sides  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  would  not  exceed  $20,000,000  and  probably  would  not 
reach  $15,000,000.  William  Ogilvie.  the  surveyor  of  the  Dominion  governinent  in 
Yukon  Territory,  sumniari/ed  the  re-n!ts  nf  his  explorations  and  investigations  as 
follows:  i  can  only  speak  for  tlie  Canadian  ^  nkon  district.  The  gold-bearing 
eoinitry  is  from  550  to  ()00  miles  in  length  and  from  100  to  150  miles  wide.  .Xboiit 
100  claims  on  bonanza  creek  alone  will  yield  upward.s  of  $30,000,000.  Bonanza  and 
Eldorado  creeks  will  surely  )ric1d  from  $6o,000.000  to  $75,000,000.  While  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  may  not  he  as  rich,  yet  we  m.iy  confidently  expect  iron  $201^* 
000,000  to  $300,000,000  to  be  taken  out  in  the  near  future."  See  also  CbLUMMA, 
British. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  year  ending  June  jo,  1897, 
amounted  in  value  to  $290,437;  duties  collected,  $52,4^5;  exports,  $166,889. 

Batiks. — On  June  30.  1897  there  were  23  post-office  savings  banks  in  operatwji, 
which  had  985  depositors  and  $168,165  deposits.  Exchanges  were  made  prmcipallf 
at  the  clearing  house  at  Winnipeg  (see  MANITOBA).  The  Service  of  all  banks  was 

largely  extended  during  1898. 

Raihvays  and  Post-ofHies.— In  1897  the  total  railroad  mileage  in  the  four  oldest 
Territories  was  1,780.  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  223 
post-offices,  which  handled  in  a  year  9.950,000  letters  and  1,075,000  postal  cards,  IBO 
45  money  order  ofl"ice>,  which  issued  40,884  orders.  . 

Education. — Educational  matters  are  under  the  control  of  a  council  of  public  in- 
struction, consisting  of  an  executive  council  of  5  members  and  5  appointed  ineiiibers 
without  votes.  At  the  end  of  the  school-year  1897,  there  were  394  puWic  schools  » 
operation,  with  470  teachers,  and  14.576  enrolled  pupils.  The  government  appro- 
priation for  the  year  was  $138,625.  and  the  expenditures  included  $173-333  fo"" 
ers'  salaries.  Eight  of  the  schools,  with  15  teachers,  were  classed  as  separate.  Ke- 
iigiotts  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  allowed  only  after  3  o'clock  m  the  atter- 
noons,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  trtistees.  Parents  have  the  P"*'."^ 
of  withdrawing  their  children  at  that  hour,  if  they  desire.  There  was  one  publK  U- 
hrary.  with  2,150  volume^,  and  (  iS<:>,m  21  periodicals  of  all  kinds.  . 

Po/»u/a/»o«.— In  1897  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  Territories  was  14.373.  ^'^y 
tivated  1^792  acres  of  land,  had  27.161  head  of  live-stock,  and  received  S98.003  ''j'r 
their  various  products.  The  government  maintained  70  -chools  for  Indian  youtn. 
which  had  an  enrollment  of  2,286  pupils  and  an  average  .utendancc  of  I.SOI-  p  . 
estimates  in  i8<^  gave  Regina,  the  capital,  i,()oo  population;  Edmonton  and  Pnn'C 
Albert,  each  3,000;  Macleod,  2,oc»;  Battleford,  1,500;  and  Moosomin  and  gu  Ap- 
pelle,  each  i.0Qa 

HORWAY  includes  the  western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  Wj^J* 
bounded  on  the  cast  by  Sweden  and  Russia  and  on  every  other  side  is  surroiuiaeo  vj 
water.  Though  a  separate  kingdom,  it  is  united  politically  with  Sweden.  Ithtfw 
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aiea  of  124,445  sq.  m.  with  a  population  of  2.917.000  in  iSqi.  Tlicro  has  been  con- 
siderable emigration  from  Norway  ami  the  ynatcr  pan  of  it  has  been  to  the  United 
States.  Since  1893.  however,  tiie  nunilier  of  NOrw  ugiaii  inunigrants  to  the  United 
States  has  declined:  in  that  ^car  ii  was  18,690,  while  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
it  was  only  4t99&  The  capital  is  Christiania  with  a  population  of  151,239,  and  other 
important  towns  arc  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  Stavanger  and  Drammen.  Agriculture  is 
one  of  the  chief  occupations,  but  although  the  methods  employed  in  it  have  nn- 
nroved  in  recent  years  the  production  is  not  yet  adequate  for  home  con-umption  and 
Norway  is  obliged  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  bread  stuffs  from  foreign  countries. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  thrce-fottrths  of  the  soil  is  unproductive,  about  .^.2  per 
cent,  being  under  forest  and  only  3  per  oent  under  cultivation.  Fish  are  obtained  in 
the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  interior  and  in  the  fjords  of  the  coast.  The  most  impor- 
tant sea  fisheries  are  those  of  herring,  mackerel  and  cod,  which  in  i8f)5  gave  em- 
ployment to  130,483  men.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries,  es- 
pecially with  Germany.  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden.  Of  these  three  countries  Great 
Britain  formerly  stood  first  in  respect  to  both  exports  and  imports,  but  the  figures 
for  1896  show  that  the  imports  from  Germany  were  in  excess  of  those  from  Great 
Britain,  although  the  exports  to  the  latter  country  still  continued  to  be  greater  than 
those  to  any  other  country.  The  other  leading  cuuntries  in  resjjert  to  trade  with 
Norway  are  the  Netherlands,  Denmark.  Russia.  Spain.  France.  Belgium  and  Amer- 
ica. The  value  of  the  imports  in  1896  were  240.217.500  kroner  and  of  the  exports 
147,771,200  kroner,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  krone  is 
valued  at  26.8  cents  in  United  States  currency.  The  Norwegian  merchant  shijjping 
is  very  important.  The  number  of  Norwegian  steamship^  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
in  1897  was  551  and  of  sailing  vessels  .^,234.  The  revenue,  which  is  derived  largely 
from  customs,  railways,  excise  on  spirits  and  malt  liquors,  etc.,  was  estimaie<l  in 
the  budget  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  at  70.8()3,33i  kroner,  balancing  the  ex- 
penditures, in  which  the  State  railways  constituted  the  main  item.  The  debt  on 
June  30.  1896,  was  157.353,033  kroner.  Some  recent  statistics  in  regard  to  the  mone- 
tary system  will  be  found  in  the  article  Money  (q.  v.).  The  dominant  church  is 
the  Lutheran,  hut  all  other  forms  of  faith  are  tolerated.  Education  is  compulsory. 
The  army  consists  of  troops  of  the  line,  the  militia  or  iMndvaeru  and  the  final  war 
levy  or  Landstorm.  Military  service  is  compulsory  upon  all  men  over  22  years  of 
age.  The  troops  of  the  fine  number  about  30,000  men  and  900  officers.  The  navy 
consists  of  2  iron-clad  monitors  in  process  of  construction,  one  corvette,  S  unarmored 
gun  vessels,  28  older  gun  vessels  and  a  small  torpedo  flotilla. 

Government. — The  government  of  Norway  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  exec- 
utive power  being  vested  in  the  Kiiw  of  Norwajr  and  Sweden  and  the  legislative 
fower  in  the  Storthing,  consisting  ofRepresentatives  of  the  people.  The  constitu- 
tion dates  from  1814.  but  has  undergone  several  modifications.  The  King  ha'=  .1 
limited  veto  power,  his  veto  hold>  until  the  same  measure  passes  three  >eparate 
Storthings.  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and  ha-  tiic  appniiit- 
ing  power,  but  for  the  most  part  is  not  allowed  to  appoint  other  than  Norwegians 
to  office.  The  Storthing  is  elected  every  three  years,  the  electorate  consisting  of  ill 
Norwegian  citizens  25  years  of  age  who  have  certain  property  qualifications  or  pay 
a  certain  amount  in  taxes,  or  have  served  as  public  officials.  The  King  exercises 
his  authority  through  a  Council  of  State  at  Christiania.  thr  official  coniiei  tion  between 
this  body  and  the  court  being  maintained  by  a  delegation  of  two  of  the  councillors 
and  one  of  the  ministers,  who  reside  at  Stockholm. 

The  Constitutional  Question. — The  constitutional  difficulty  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  which  has  occasioned  much  political  strife  in  recent  years  arises  from  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  Norway  for  greater  independence  in  the  foreign  affairs.  The 
Liberal  party  of  Norwav,  under  the  lead  of  M.  Stcen,  ha^;  been  especially  urgent 
in  pressing  this  demand.  In  1892  the  Storthing  i>a  cd  a  nicaMirc  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  s^arate  consulate  for  Norway,  but  this  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  King.  The  Conservatives  came  into  power  shortly  after  this,  but  the  elections 
of  1894  gave  the  Liberals  again  the  majority.  In  October  1S07.  th«^  general  election 
resulted  in  further  gains  for  the  Liberal  or  Radical  i)arty  and  sharpened  the  con- 
flict with  Sweden  over  the  representation  of  Norwajr  in  foreign  affairs.  In  a 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  commisst<m  had  been  appointed  to  arrange  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  an  agreement  between  Norway  and  Swe«fen  on  the  points  at  isstie.  In  i8g8 
the  difficulty  was  still  far  from  adjustment.  Tlic  aim  of  the  Norwegians  was  to 
secure  a  separate  foreign  ministry  with  separate  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 
On  March  7,  1898,  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  members  of  the  commission  sub- 
mitted their  reports.  The  Swedish  recommendation  was  that  a  common  foreign 
minister,  who  might  be  either  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian,  but  who  was  not  to  lie  3 
member  of  either  the  Kiksdag  or  the  Storthing,  should  be  appointed,  and  he  should 
>*side  at  Stockholm.  The  Norwegian  members  recommended  that  each  country 
should  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  foreign  mini'^try  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion and  that  while  a  common  consular  representation  should  continue  to  exist  for 
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fifteen  years,  each  cottntry  should  be  entitled  to  demand  a  separate  consulate  after 

tliat  time.  Tlie  minority  report  of  the  Nnrwepians  recommends  sepnration  through- 
out the  entire  foreign  administration.  The  reports  of  this  Scandinavian  contiict  re- 
ceived in  foreign  countries  gave  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
States.  It  was  commonly  said  that  Norway  was  groaning  under  the  oppression  of 
her  neighbor,  being  in  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  Sweden ;  that  the  effect  of  the  union  was 
to  restrict  the  developmei;'.  (  f  Norway's  foreign  commerce,  to  hamper  her  domr^tic 
trade  resources,  and  in  general  to  block  her  progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ho'.v 
ever,  Norway  is  not  in  the  condition  which  lliese  reports  have  implied.  Her  internal 
affairs  have  been  prosperous :  her  credit  is  sound,  the  price  of  land  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  the  laboring  classes  seem  to  be  in  good  cotKUtion.  In  fine,  the  last  few 
years  have  been  a  period  of  great  ])rosperity.  Owing  to  this  very  trirt,  however, 
the  country  feels  the  huiiuliation  arising  from  Swedi.-h  control  of  foreign  ;itT;ur>— a 
euntrol  which  has  been  exercised  since  tlie  change  in  tlie  Swedish  constitution  in  1885. 
An  ambitious  and  advancing  country  naturally  resents  what  seems  to  be  a  denial 
to  it  of  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  The  grounds  on  which  Norway  demanded  a 
separate  foreign  iinrii^ter  ;nirl  a  'Separate  diplomatic  and  consular  service  were  that 
the  existing  arrangemnu  eau>ed  her  serious  financial  loss,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gave  her  a  humiliating  sense  of  inferiority.  Sweden  on  the  other  hand  retorted  that 
such  a  double  representation  would  lead  to  confusion  in  the  relations  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  with  foreign  countries,  for  if  the  kln|f  sent  two  ministers  to  represent 
his  government  in  each  country  and  these  two  ministers  disagreed,  as  they  probably 
would,  the  diplomatic  situation  would  be  embarrassing.  To  this  the  Norwegians 
rejoined  that  Sweden  and  Norway  should  become  neutral  States  and  in  that  event 
the  ministers  would  be  merely  commercial  agents.  Again  the  Norwegians  urged 
that  if  Sweden  was  opposed  to  such  an  arrangement  die  riiould  adopt  Uie  altmia- 
tive  of  an  alliance  rather  than  a  union  between  the  two  oountries,  pennitt»g  N<n<> 
way  to  have  her  own  king. 

History,  i8gS.—A  radical  ministry  headed  by  Stccn  took  the  place  of  the  Hagenup 
ministry  on  February  17.  The  constitutional  question  continued  to  ab.sorb  the  at- 
tention of  parties  without  prospect  of  immediate  settlement.  A  vote  of  the  Storthing 
on  April  21,  declared  in  favor  of  univer.sal  suffrage.  This  was  one  of  the  reforms 
aimed  at  by  the  Liberal  or  Radical  p.irty.  It  extended  suflFrage  to  all  sclf-supportit« 
citizens  25  years  of  age  or  over.  The  law  of  1S1S5  had  widened  the  suffrage  to  >onie 
extent  and  since  1894  it  has  been  an  important  political  issue.  The  measure  waj  op- 
posed by  the  conservative  element  in  the  population  and  especially  by  a  large  number 
of  the  farmers.  This  opposition  was  sulTicient  to  prevent  the  Liljcrals  from  obtain- 
ing a  large  majority  in  the  election  of  1R04.  but  the  next  triennial  election,  that  of 

1897,  gave  tlieni  a  two-thirds  ma.inr!;\-  After  tl.r  Char's  peace  proposal  was  made 
public,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Norwegian  government  in  October  that  steps  should 
be  taken  by  European  powers  toward  recognizing  Sweden  and  Norway  as  neutra 
States.  In  the  same  month  it  was  announced  that  a  revision  of  the  commcrciaJ 
treaties  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  other  had 
been  proposed  by  the  former  power,  and  tliat  (he  Norwegian  government  had  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with  Russia.   On  November  n, 

1898,  the  Storthing  passed  a  resolution  for  the  introduction  of  a  separate  Norwegian 
flag.    See  the  article  Sweden. 

KOVA  SCOTIA,  a  provinc<iof  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  an  area  of  20.60O  SQ- 
ni.   Capital,  Halifax. 

Mineralogy.— In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  iSq-.  the  output  of  coal  was  2.4f'5.w 
short  tons,  value  $3,852.1®,  and  the  exports  aggregated  384.1.18  tons.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  this  industry  received  a  great  boom  through  the  signing  of  a  contract  tor 
the  delivery  of  800.000  tons  annually  in  Boston  for  a  term  of  20  years,  the  purcna«ng 
corporatioi-  having  the  right  to  call  for  1.500.000  tons  at  the  same  figure.  Thi^  cnn- 
tract  will  double  the  output  of  the  mines  for  at  least  the  time  specified.  Gold  mining 
had  an  output  worth  $562,165.  and  iron  ore  (1896)  one  of  58.810  tons,  out  of  a  total 
in  all  the  provinces  of  (U.noO  tons.  Of  a  total  of  207.032  tons  of  g\T)sani  UI  all  We 
provinces.  Nova  Scotia  had  a  product  of  ijd.scx)  tons,  value  $iii.2?i. 

I' ishcrics.— In  tlie  calendar  vear  1896  the  value  of  all  fislierv  products  wn^  Jon'O.- 
£"J15'e?'  catches,  cod,  $2,157,315;  lobsters,  $1,332,905:  herring,  $700,008;  ma^ 
erel.  $468,^:  and  haddock,  :^7.i96.  The  value  of  all  apparatus  employed  m  t» 
mdustry  was  $3,069,753;  exports  of  fishery  products  (iSi)?).  $4-5'^'^  I57. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  vear  ending  lime  30,  if«>7  JlS" 
gregated  in  value  $7,657,242:  duties  collected.  $i.6nAsO:  exports.  $1  '"^ 
registered  sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargoes  into  and  but  of  the  province  averapea 
for  the  year  2.549,653.  and  the  tonnage  of  all  vessels.  British  and  foreign,  cmpiovea 
in  the  coastmg  trade,  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  local  ports,  was  4.l5S5.0|* 
To  facilitate  navigation  there  were  171  lighthouses.  2  fog  alarms,  and  one  hgntsB© 
with  a  total  of  182  lights. 
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A^9o:t^?n6i^^^^^  banks,  with  ,a.534 

depositors  and  ^i^^^^S  deS     itiL^^'I^^f^  ^^"'^^^  ^^i^h  17  3u 

ing.the  year  then  ended  B^rcgLd%f?W^^^  L^nn'""'"^  '^'^"^'^  Haluax  dur- 
cicties  had  combined  paid  m  cfoital  Si.n  cri^'i  <fmp:imc.  and  building  so- 

and  assets.  $1^7,931.'^   "  ''^P"*''  *'5o.5oo;  deposits.  $160,007;  loans.  $i.2S§7^ 

«ii?f^':JhiS^''^f;if  S^^^^^^^^^  '897,  bad  a  total  length  of  958 

aided  with  $2,aS^n6  in  goStnt  boLs  arTlS'?!?""'-  P"'^'**^ 'i"<--^  »^ad  been 
1.657  post-offices  which  hfndled  Tn  a  yea?  Q  loS  o^^^  mun.c.pal.    There  were 

and  174  money-order  offices,  whidf  is^S  c?'^'^  'one;  o"rderf' ''^  ^"'^'^ 

J^';:::^^^:^^  -d.  had  ,00.847 

from  the  governraem  iSSr$UftS^  from  '^°'"P"^'"g  $-M2.8ii 

from  other  sources;  ^^ie  ]^Ucf^„d^^^  and  $448,263 

Victoria  School  of  Art  at  Halifax  had  "is  ucim^^^^  t^l'"'  ^'"'f'-  ^he 

had  1.962  pupils  and  67  teachers    Ther;  we^l^  ™,k?  rl^''°**^  numbered  21,  and 
521  volumes,  and  73  periodfcSfs  of  dl  SndT        ^^"""^  ^^'"^  * 
sS"|8SJS:V.S5»Tebt'^^^^  revenue  was  $832.a40;  expendi- 

DominiS^efnTnt  d'brallo^^^  l.^o  6 ni^^'i'^K^'^i^'^^'  including  the 
emment  saCsidy  to  tbc  i-rovuicc  w4s  to  '  fe303.1W3.  The  gov- 

of  la"n1.  and'^7cL' ei  si^'or?^  '-^^  T^^  3.056  acres 

Indians  in  the  provC  waT  $^^^^^^  P"^'''-  l'^'"'an'e,Uary  grant  for  the 

in^a^S^LtSc"^^^  AMEBTCAN  founded 

Kunz.  New  York  ^TesWcnt,  Andrew  C  Zabnskie;  Secretary,  George  F. 

.iniBs^y  ?h1  TnitsTf  No^1hl.s^^-  .f«V^  P^Jts  or  beaver  skins  issued 

Daniel  Pkri"h  Iho        a^.Z  r  ^'  kind  of  currency  were  donated  by 

i"R  in  XV  u  'Vo  k  aii^  A  kSw  'r"%  elected  at  the  41st  annual  nicet^ 

and  Woodbury  G  ll^«rdon  VJ~  p^-  Zabnskie  President ;  H.  Russell  Drawne 
L.  Bclden.'s"i^r^ry^S^^^^^^  T«.s«rer;  Baumaa 

nu?srnfh!s'iJe^.^'eTraoidl'"d«"^^^^^      ^'??  ^'^^  h»ve  entered  the  profession  of 

East,  notably  New  Yoi?^^^^^  t''  ^fu*  .  ^"        '''^^K'^^  ^'^^^^^  f'e 

exceeds  the  demi^d  ifcrnf  n  ^  '"^"'-^  °^  "-^^'''^'l  ""^^^-^  ^^hich 

IntheSonVan^^OuSS^M  h^r^^^^  T  "J"  '''""'"^  """^  Prevalence  of  epidemics, 
in  the  two  ereit  SipS  'XT'"  for  nurses,  especially  for  those  trained 

cifS^tHees  paicrLe  hL^KI  ,h  ^''\^P'\^"i  Philadelphia.  Tn  some  SonSem 
Those  dcsirm.s  of  Won?-     /^^'^^P^''*  ^"^^^^  o*"  East  for  the  same  service, 

where  in«i«  .       •  ^""""""^  .""'"."•^^  """"^^  naturally  seek  training  in  a  large  c 
an!  wire'fhTm'i^  ^'^Tr^  '''"^  ^'^^  -^'"-^'^^  diseais'seen "flargt' 

ihc  trainffg  sc7o probability  ot  immediate  employment  after  leavi^ 

oth^?8"nu,n''ti,:'"t'New  y"^^^^^  '"^  ^^'^"^     »  V'^^' 

schools,  over  2  years'  imL^nmit^"**  Phfladelphta  the  course  extends,  in  a  few 
Superintendent  STtrS;J  JS25 ''^^^  Applicants  receive  from  the 

ing  the  clwracte?  n?  infn?^^r^  .    ,^  con!a>nmg  prmted  instructions  rcspcct- 

dSes  namS?^lanrre  ?  'r.?'"'"  enquirer.    Most  hospitals  in  the 

Ws^n^bTc  persons  to  w^^^^^  ^l"'  ''^.'^  names  and  addresses  of  two 

together  with  a  int^m^J  r  •'»PP'l<^?"t  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years. 
P^sesld  of  unimoXTflS^  '^""^       applicant  is  in  sound  health  and 

tl'cprefer(mce  is^fve^^?n  ^*™^^^^  A  thor°"gh  English  education  is  e^^ential.  and 
musflS  tTwwnl  n^V^-^  '"P'?"""  and  cultivation.  Candidates 

physique    If^noroved  fh  ^     v""^       °^  '^"P*^*  and  of  strong 

at  the   ramme  Shnni  ^  -  i  ^^.^^u  applicants  receive  their  board  and  lodging 

ediication  SiciTr  •  '^''"^^  '."^  "f!?:^  ^^'^''^^"^  remuneration,  and  thei? 

mcnt  are  testS    <SI«V5  fi:  adaptability,  powers  of  observation  and  judg- 

ment forth  r^mn,?.^/'',*'^  a<^ceptable.  tbev  are  required  to  sign  an  agree- 

to  «S  n  hTcSool  ?m      '7"'  "[three  (or  ,v..,,  vears.'to  obey  reguladonsaSl 

«t  any  Sne  for  mi™ J"!''  received.  A  pupil  mav  be  dropped 

^''^^i^^  in^f^A^^'-  "'l^'J'"'?'       "'-elect  of  duty,  or  for  failure  to  pass 
±^pii9  jeside  m  the  hospital,  and  assist  in  various  departments.  They 
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wear  a  uniform  when  on  duty.  There  is  no  charge  ma.de  for  instruction.  The  pupils 
receive  board,  lodging  and  laundering  of  clothing  and  a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
the  purcha.se  of  text  uooks  and  uniforms  and  for  incidental  expenses.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  a  nurse  receives  $io  a  month  for  the  first  year,  $12  a  month  for 
the  second  year,  and  $14  a  month  for  the  third  year;  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Training 
School,  New  York,  $7  a  month  the  rtrst  year,  and  $12  a  mrnth  the  second  year:  in 
Presbyterian  Hospital  the  Training  School.  $8  a  month  for  34  months;  in  the  New 
York  Hospital  Training  School,  the  monthly  allowance  is  $10  the  first  year,  $13  the 
second  year  and  $16  the  third  year;  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Training  School,  New 
York  City,  the  monthly  allowance  is  $10  during  the  three  years;  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital Training  School  the  monthly  allowance  is  $7  the  first  year  and  $12  the  second 
year.  The  hours  of  duty  arc  generally  from  7  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M..  or  7  P.  M.  to  7 
A.  M..  leisure  time  amounting  to  about  two  hours  daily,  one  afternoon  a  week  (from 
2  to  7  P.  M.)  and  about  four  hours  each  Sunday,  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
service.  In  case  of  sickness,  nurses  are  cared  for  gratuitously,  but  must  make  up  lost 
time.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the  physiciiins  and  surgeons  of  visiting  and  resi- 
dent staffs,  by  the  Superintendent  and  by  the  head  nurses,  and  covers  all  departments 
of  nursing,  including  cooking  proper  food  and  delicacies,  and  frequently  massage, 
obstetrics  and  the  care  of  insane  and  alcoholics.  In  .some  institutions,  there  is  a 
regulation  under  which  nurses  are  sent  out  to  nurse  in  families  before  completing 
their  course  of  study,  as  a  test  of  fitness.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course,  a 
diploma  is  given  each  nurse.  Some  institutions  require  a  nurse  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Superintendent,  after  graduating.  Following  are  the  numbers  of  gradu- 
ates in  1898  of  some  of  the  training  schools  mentioned,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
Superintendents:  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Philadelphia,  8  graduates;  Lucy  Walker, 
Superintendent.  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  New  York  City.  17  graduates;  Mrs.  Marion  F 
Dean,  Superintendent.  Presbyterian  Hospital.  New  York  City,  19  graduates ;  Anna C. 
Maxwell.  Superintendent.  Bellevue  Hospital,  31  graduates;  Agnes  S.  Brenjun. 
Superintendent. 

OATS.  Tin-  following  table  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
the  acreage,  production  and  value  of  oats  in  the  United  States  in  1898 : 


States  and  Territories. 

Maine   

New  Hampshire  , 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island   , 

Connecticut   , 

New  York  

New  Jersey   

Pennsylvania   

Delaware   

Maryland   

Virginia   

North  Carolina   

South  Carolina   

Georgia   , 

Florida   

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana   

Texas   

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  

Kentucky   

Ohio   

Michigan  .   

Indiana  .  .   

Illinois   

Wisconsin    

Minnesota     


Kansas  

Nebraska   

Area. 

Production. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

140,217 

5.047.812 

30,538 

1.007.754 

108.090 

4,107,420 

1S.121 

41^3^72 

3.653 

98,631 

19.949 

562,562 

1,408,238 

38,726,545 

98,137 

1.923.485 

1,163.043 

27,098,902 

17,587 

386.914 

78.335 

1.527.532 

437.369 

6.880.641 

443.260 

6,338.618 

244.658 

4.208.1 18 

433.521 

7.196.449 

40,461 

623,099 

320.433 

5.383.274 

130.070 

2,406.295 

36.593 

662,3.33 

71 1,166 

21,121.630 

317.089 

7.229.629 

361.232 

6.755.038 

140.205 

2,910,668 

422.592 

9.466.061 

897,222 

27,724.160 

847.032 

27,782,650 

^.093.790 

31.938.668 

3,044.951 

88.303.579 

1,790,671 

64.643.223 

1,550.925 

56.298.578 

3.630,239 

123,428,126 

933.304 

15.866.168 

1.482.736 

26,689.248 

1,752.182 

56.245.042 

601,738 

16,126,578 

Value. 
$1,716,256 
382.<M7 
1,437.597 
179.033 
36.493 
202.522 
12,005,229 
596,280 

8,129.671 
116.074 
442.QS4 
1.995.386 
2.345.2J'9 
1.893-653 
3.454.296 
336.473 
2.207.142 
1.010.644 
251,687 
5,914.056 
2,096.592 
1,891.4" 
873.200 
2.555.836 
6,653.708 
7,SOi.3'6 
7.345894 
20.309.82^ 
15,514.374 
11. 822,70' 
29.622.750 
3.64Q.219 
S.871.635 
n.249.ow 
3,386,58« 
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States  and  Territoriet. 

North  Dakota  

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah   

Nevada   

Idaho   

Washington  

Oregon  , 

Calitornia  

Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory  


A 

Area. 
Acfcs. 

Production. 
Bmhcls. 

Value. 

490,573 
61,047 

13,282 

IS.060.591 

2,478.508 
414.398 
3,063,191 

165.759 
1,255,908 
Iiii334 

24,432 

969.950 

368,581 

1,282.320 
3,270,002 

4.953.555 
1.943.904 

461.635 
1.308,001 
1,981,^ 

971.65a 

Total 


25.777,110 


730,906,643  $186,405,364 


OCEAN  &ECOSDS  in  1898.  The  Kaiser  WUhelm  der  Crosse  of  the  North 
Getman  Lk»d  holds  the  raeimi  fw  the  fiuteat  tran$- Atlantic  voyage.  The  accom- 
faiqnng  table  is  her  record  for  die  year: 


WBSTWAUl 


Date. 


Passage, 
d.    h.  m. 


March    5 

March  30   5 

April  27.   o 

May  25   5 

June  24   6 

August  3   6 

September  flB   6 

November  a   6 

EASTWARD. 

March  16   5 

April  12  ..,   5 

May  10   5 

June  7   o 

July  5   5 

Augiist  16   5 

October  11  ,  6 

Novciiibcr  15  ,   5 


as  37 

20  O 

3  57 

21  48 
2 
2 
2 
5 


13 
10 

38 

a7 


19  30 

23  2 

16  48 

19  ao 

19  45 
23  30 

6  27 

20  20 


Distance 
Knots. 

3.100 

3.120 
3,115 
3,130 
3,123 
3.050 
3,052 
3,050 

3.027 
3.035 
3.035 
3.190 

3.M6 
3.075 
3.080 

3.077 


Average 

Speed. 
Knots. 

at.59 
33.29 

ai.o6 

22.07 
21.36 
20.87 

ao4i 

21.77 
21.22 
22.19 

19.53 

22.51 

21.43 
20.47 
21.92 


OCEANS.  Dr.  John  Murray  in  an  article  on  Ocean  Temperatures  in  the  August 
Geographical  Journal  shows  that  the  greatest  annual  range,  exceeding  50"  Fahr.  oc- 
curs over  a  small  portion  of  the  Japan  Sea.  and  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  east  of  Cape  Cod.  The  lowest  of  all  surface  temperatures  is  26''  Fahr. 
and  is  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  Nova  Scotia,  while  the  Jjighest  is  90°  Fahr.  in 
the  tropical  Pacific,  and  96"  Fahr.  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  GuU.  whence  the 
greatest  general  range  of  Ocean  temperature  for  the  whole  world  is  70*  Pabr- 
4OCHEBS  include  ocher,  umber  and  sienna.  According  to  the  U  S  Geological 
Survey  report,  the  States  producing  ochcrs  in  1897  were  Alabama,  California,  Geor- 
gia, Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania  produced  nearly  one  hnlf  of  the  entire  output.  Umber  and 
sienna  wore  produced  hy  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri,  Pennsylvania  pro- 
of the  former  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  latter.  The 


ducing  nearly  nine-tentOS 
output  in  1897  was : 


OdMr  . 

Unber 

Scma 


Short  tons. 

.  14.006 
1,080 

690 


Value. 

$11,710 
$ia6io 


15,706  $185,064 


ODD  FELLOWS.   See  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
OHIO,  an  east  oentral  State  of  the  United  States  with  an  area  of  41.060  sq-  m> 
Capital,  Cduiiibus. 


Ohio 


58o 


Miturahgy.— The  miners'  strike  in  1897  caused  a  considerable  rcduciion  in  the 
year's  output  of  coal.  Of  350  mines  in  operation  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  strikes 
occurred  m  228,  affecting  21,685  operators.  The  total  product  was  I2,i9^i942  short 
tons;  spot  value.  $9,535,409.  Mining  machines  aggregating  224  were  used  by  1> 
corporations,  and  3,843,345  shori  tons  were  mined  by  this  means.  (Sec  Coal.)  The 
State  ranked  first  in  ihe  production  of  carbonate  iron  ore,  with  an  output  of  54,417 
long  tons,  value  $64,235.  Quarrying  yielded  $3,080,008.  of  which  $1,600,058  was  m 
sandstone  and  $1,480,^50  in  limestone.  Petroleum  showed  a  decrease  in  a  year  of 
.?,38o.654  barrels  in  a  "total  output  of  21,560,515  barrels,  value  $11,232,998.  The  ap- 
proximate value  of  the  natural  gas  yield  was  $l. 171,777.  a  flight  decrease  in  a  year. 
There  were  11  saltworks  of  all  kinds,  which  had  a  combined  product  of  I.575.4I4 
barrels,  value  $421,757,  a  decrease  in  prodocUon  and  slight  increase  in  \  hu  .  For 
the  clay,  cement,  and  coke  industries,  see  succeeding  paragraph  on  Manufactures. 

Agriculiurc— The  following  shows  the  production  and  vahie  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  vear  1898:  corn.  102.828,430  bushels,  value  $27,763,670:  wheat,  42,- 
103,173.  $27,788,694;  oats.  27.724.160,  $0,053,798;  barley,  624,742,  $274,88<. ;  rye,  756.- 
336,  $340,347;  buckwheat,  198,220,  $101,092;  potatoes,  10,404,892,  U,2<J).oob;  and  hay, 
2.4 vV  136  tons,  $14,105.532— total  value,  $8i,2p3,434-  The  Sute  ranked  fourth  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  eighth  in  corn,  and  ninth  m  oats.  Live-stock  comprised,  horseSi 
O5V400:  mnles.  17,228;  milch  cows.  736,735;  other  cattle.  636,433;  ^hcep.  2.730.471; 
and  swine,  2,307,051— total  head,  7,081,417.  The  State  ranked  tlnrd  in  the  number  of 
sheep  and  fourth  in  swine. 

AIaiiufaclures.—h\  1897  there  were  1,035  clay-working  plants,  which  had  an  out- 
put valued  at  $10,617,684.  Of  this  total,  $5,897,415  represented  the  production  ot 
variou-  gr;i(k>  of  lirick  and  tile,  and  $4,720,269  that  of  pottery,  In  the  value  of  day 
products  Ohio  held  first  rank  among  the  States.  Cement  was  produci  tl  by  4  works  to 
the  amount  of  146.452  barrels,  value  $256,291.  One  plant  was  destroyed  by  hre, 
but  was  speedily  rebuilt;  one  enlarged  its  capacity,  and  a  new  one  near  Sandusky  was 
built.  For  caking  iliere  were  9  plants  in  operation ;  product,  95,087  short  tons;  *aio^ 
$23^.784.  The  taxable  manufactures  of  the  State  yielded  the  Federal  govenunCBl 
$16,436,908  in  internal  revenue,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  ManufacWres 
of  tobacco  were:  cigars.  491.680,672;  cigarettes,  3,488,6^;  plug,  11,260,915  P'»in<^«j 
fine  cut.  259.438;  amoking,  6.532.379;  and  snuff,  q»445..  There  were  S9  o'st  """^  "' 
all  kinds  in  operatioa  The  productioii  of  distilkd  tpirits  was  9,3i8,aj53  8a"°"i,i 
cipally  the  various  brands  of  whiskey:  productkm  of  fermented  uquora,  vxfwf 
barrels.  ,    j-     .  th» 

Commerce.— In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  merchandise  a:  mc 
various  ports  aggregated  in  value  $2,103,462;  exports,  $3,068,190,  a  decrease  in  im- 
ports and  an  increase  in  exports;  totd  foreign  trade.  $5,171,652. 

R,iilro,ids.— Ohio  ranked  fourth  among  the  States  in  railroad  mileage  J*°- /• 
1898.  the  total  length  of  roads  being  reported  at  8.766.79  miles.  There  was  a  sligK 
increa'^e  in  the  previous  year  and  an  aggregate  of  786.30  miles  since  i8go. 

Banks.— On  Oct. 31, 1898, there  were  254  national  banks  in  operation  and  107  m  iiq<»- 
dation.   The  active  capital  aggregated  $45,040,000:  circulation,  $19,086,868;  ^^P^siis, 
$135751.954;  reserve,  $44:545.271  ;  resources,  $214,812,295.    The  State  banks,  UCu4 
1897,  numbered  144,  and  had  capital,  $12,702,100;  deposits,  $50,426,657; 
$67,942,202:  surplus  and  profits.  $3,559,713:  private  banks,  55,  with  capital,  V'^i}'' 
567;  deposits,  $5,049,740;  resources,  ^,521,215;  and  mutual  savings  imnks,  4.  wun 
depositors,  70.178;  deposits.  $28,364,105:  resources,  f3i,oil,044.   There  were  aiso  j 
stock  savings  banks,  which  had,  June  30,  1898,  capital,  $1,151,000;  depositors, J^r^^ 
deposits,  $9,040,236;  resources,  $11,703,293.    Tlie  exchanges  at  the  U.  v5 
houses  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Columbus,  Canton,  Springfield,  Toledo,  r."'"^ 
and  Akron,  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1898,  aggregated  $i,3SS.76i.9i2,  an  increase 
of  $148,214,103  in  a  year.  j 
Educatinv.— At  the  end  of  the  -^chool-year  1896-7  there  were  I»I73|^  ^ji6m- 
school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  825,650  were  enrolled  in  the  public  SOlOOlS, 
304  were  in  daily  attendance.    There  were  13,091  public  school  houses.  25.2io^*^^ 
ers,  public  school  property  valued  at  $40,043,312;  and  expenditures,  $i2,574.390' 
eluding  $8,430,875  for  teachers'  salaries.   The  institutions  for  higher  c^'ication  n 
eluded  584  public  high  schools;  58  private  secondary  schools;  6  public  and  ^^.P  -a 
normal  schools;  35  colleges  and  universities,  co-educational  and  for  men  /-f 
667  profcsM)rs  and  instructors,  9,097  students,  and  $988,151  incottic ;  6  <^°"*^?'' 
women,  with  103  instructors,  520  students,  and  $98,660  income:  a  school  01  i 
nology;  and  13  theological,  6  law,  and  15  medical  schools.  The  ff<^<^'P^%, -a,, 
school  fund  in  the  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1807,  were  $1,743,775:  expendltttfcs, 
687;  receipts  of  university  fund.  $23r),8f)8;  expenditures,  $193,618;  and  aggrv 
debts  of  special  school  districts.  $7.0^0,  i=;9.  _         ..t,  -02 

LifrrariM.— The  last  report  of  public  libraries  ( 1896)  credited  the  State  witn  ^ 
of  1.000  volumes  each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  1,587,891  bound  vouimcs  a 
205,754  pamphlets.  In  1897  the  institutions  for  higher  education  had  a  total  01  bi^ 
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Ste  bound  volumes  in  their  libraries    At  th^   i        r  «  „ 

^^^u^'  ^5.941,274.    The  <!el,ts  of  coumics  firfrf         the  public  schools.  ^  640! 
:  ated  villages,  townships,  and  soecial^S  ' . •  .  <^'ass  cities  nicurDDP 

Xi.  assessed  valuations  for  1807  weS.  Sai  ^''^^'•'5^^  aggregated  $94.7:>7  2^6 

c  Jan.  1.  CMC  of  the  most  ret^SLblf .n^'^T-.f  '^'^^  P°''^''"      a  ferment  On 

J!  m   It  als.,  dcclwed  •Shc^n  <crvir,rT,^       >       "'S        "-'ent  of  the  DiiiKkv 

•neitof  ind  such  rcvocaeion  of  orders  a.  1;  I      t  ""^l'  mo<lifica[ion 

6o..«lly  speaking  the  ilJiib  lavf  iSH^  o,''"  .="r"V°"  °'  ' 

endeavored  to  arrange  a  new  nian  «f      ,  do  with  it.    The  Democrats 

port  indigent  paS^  Md^Sthorit  ^^">'      '''^"1^  children  tS^S- 

the  subjects  of  miJriiiS  di?Jrcc  T^^^^^  commissioners  to  c.n^^, 

and  acknowlcdgmentsS  inrtriim.',,K^?^^^^^^^^^  •"^truiiKius,  wills,  notarial  certificates 
United  States.    An  act  wa?a  "o  pa  «  d^^^^  '«^«i-^''-»tion  in  the 

we  penalties  and  forfeitures  for^the  v  elation  oA^^^^  P™viding  .se- 

CUtions  the  character  of  the  trust  or  Sffi,-^*  ^V^'  Pi-^vules  that  in  prose- 
fencral  reputation  as  300^  Another  a^jfj^^^^^^^^^^  by  proof 'of  its 

Superior  Courts,  in  any  county  contSS^  Vr.^v  ^r/^^^  Common  Pleas  and 

first  cla^  should  be  amhor" c^t     '    '  f  .^uSliSl  nf^^'''  %  ^rade  of  the 

cases.   Furthermore,  a  jury  is  o  be  deemed  w«S  -      1'''''  «"  '^ivil 

•s  demanded  by  notice  n  writiii*      litT*  J  ""'^s  unless  a  trial  by  iury 

after  the  issue 'shouWb^^^deTp  an?fde^^^^^^^^  ^'^f        .^^>'  ''^'^-^ 

Ii«e.  A  pauper  is  entitled  to  a  tri?i  T  urv  Smif  .ho  ZT  -r  iT^' 
The  court  may  also  send  n  c  ,  n  1!  i  ■      ^^V".""*  "'^  deposit,  if  he  makes  affidavit 
n»de  in  thnfarriage  h  •    T  , ,  )  '"^^'o"-   Changes  were  aho 

Ijnce.  birthpraJra^  I  n'oTihe"  ''•^e  -si° 

Waidcn  name  of  the  mother  of  earh  nf        ^  "a"ic  of  the  father  and 

has  previously  been  marrSd  aS  th^  mnr^^^  either 
divorced  wonin.  and  tl  71f?A.f  5        '"^'^"^^  "^me  of  the  bride  if  a  widow  or 
The  act  aSfflrilg  he  Humane  tjZ'Ti  r-P'^'"^  -^^  '^^^ 
«tehon  all  dogs  ^s':isdtx^nd^^^'^SL  ti^'^"^^  to  collect  a  licence  of  $2 
Pleas,  on  March  &         ttoconstitutional  by  Jtidge  Smith  in  the  Court  of  Coni- 

jn  'iS;K.?hJ  othe^^  the  Executive  all  oarticipation 

Governor's  lack  of  veto  oower  .  fn  1  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware  The 
submission  of  a  constifn&T  remedied.   A  jomt  resolution  provides  for  the 

In  1898  Oh?o  p^STiT^^^^^  ''^  the  popular  vote  at  the  SStiSrin 

to  choose  by  pVpuTar  vote  Lv  «"?'"«^  machmes.  the  localities  having  the  n^? 
^-officio  membwi  A°^»»f.^-^"1**^ '^^^  approved  by  a  State  conimission  of 
■Nation  of  the  G54n^?to  anno^^^^^^^  -^'^  legislation  was  the  author- 

c'pal  code  forX  Stite  *®,^PP^'"*  ^^^9.'.^!  commission  to  suggest  a  uniform  muni, 
would  "result  in  doing  away  gi'lm/ilij:*":^'^  the  hopej^is  expreswd  thaUl 
«*M««tyoftheOhS  lSwr^;^iS  dti2^         ^  coofnrion.  uiomaly.  often 
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In  Ohio  during  the  past  year,  county  commissioners  have  been  aV*honz«f  to  ^ 
a  icenM  tax  of  $1  a  year  on  bicycles,  and  construct  and  mamtam  bicycle  pathl  wilfc 
«rn^i7H«    A  law  has  also  been  passed  requiring  that,  in  spnnkhnR  streets  in 
Jhl^S^the  first  dasr.  Tdry  sSip  three  feet  wid?  shall  be  left  in  which  bicyclists  shall 

'^^.Iw^' »:Si;/cS        an^  -Ohio's  2,  Repr^^ 

MefSrfDemO:  frSTNS  Seth  W.  Brown  (Rep.)  from  Lebanon:  Wal- 
ter I  VvL'cr(  Rep.),  from  Springfield;  Archibald  Lybrand  (Rep.  .from  Delaware. 
tL.  H  sJ,,thnr,  fko)  froin  Toledo;  Stephen  R.  Morgan  (Rep.),  from  Oak 
i  U  C^rlT  n™^^^  (  RepN.  from  Athens ;  Jplm  J.  l5ntz  (Dem.  .  from  Co- 
ImnW  Tm  V  N<.rtnn  (Dan.),  from  T.tTm;  Winfield  S.  Kerr  (Rep.  .  from  Mans- 
fiTl^HVi^v  C  Van  vi^r^^^^  tRtpJ.  from  ZanesviUe;  Lorenzo  Danford  (Rep.)  from 
sf'c  1"  "v  lie ;  Jo^m  rMcOi'  (Dem.).  from  Millersburg  .Robert  W.  T^^or 
(Rep),  from  Lisbon;  Charles  Dick  (Rep.),  from  Akron;  F.  OjPh'l  M  (RtpJ. 

Hk'a'TRep")'  7rr.m  cfcvSr^ra^p  r?.  ^oT^f  ( rS")"  f -  S 

ernor;  Charles  Kinney,  Secretary:  S.  B.  Campbell,  Tiwurcr .  W  U  OuuDen  nu 
ditor     Lewis  D.  Bonebrake.  Commissioner       Common  Schools .  F.  |  M^^^^^^ 
Attorney-General:  H.  A.  Kingsley.  Adjutant-General;  W.  W^.^Jy'ff'  ^^^^^ 
Agriculture-  W  S.  Matthews.  Commissioner  of  Insurance.    Chief  Justice,  Will  am 

The  S;  ue  legislature  consists  of  79  Republicans,  1  Independent  Kepuoucan,  aao  09 


Democrats.  ,  _  /»^ 

OXLAHOKA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  Stttes,  has  an  area  of        «q. «.  tap- 

MiHrrivoS^.-In  1898  there  were  indications  of  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  variwM 
MTte  of  the  Territory  DUt  there  had  boon  little  done  toward  developing  thOT.Tha« 

doubt  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  commercial  quantities.  "P/^^"^ '« 
Payne  Lincoln.  Logan  and  Pottawatom  e  ^ounties^n  the  Kiowa  and  (^^^^ 
ervation.  and  along%he  Creek  reservation  hne.   Mimi«  has jdrgdy  ^ 
Ralston.    Immense  cement  deposits  are  being  utfli«d  "^^^^^f  tons 
Newkirk.   Blaine  county  is  full  of  gypsum.  In  the      '"^  J^;,^:^^^^^^^^^ 
of  almost  oure  salt  are  in  sight  on  top  of  the  g/,?""^-, 

deposits  of  rock  salt  at  a  depth  easily  reached.  Oil  and  natural  gas  a     juna  in 
joining  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas;   the  latter  is  known, 
former  believed  to  exist  here  also.  -«ri«ihure  and 

AgricuUure.-Thc  grer.t  majority  of  the  people  are  ^"6'^?^^'"  cSfTu 
Stock-growing.    In  1^7  the  yield  of  wheat  was  about 

SSTalarge  crop,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  used  to  fatten  '•^.'^M^nroducl  i^^^^^^^ 
Territory  is  no?  considered  within  the  cotton  belt.  Its  richest 
the  yield  in  i8.)7  was  140,000  hales,  valued  at  ojrer  $5.TOO0a  ^^^^^'""^^I^^Sr 
home  market  the  Territory  marketed  several  thousand  tons  °*  f.^^'^f, .      ^jgh  as 
com  and  cane  had  each  a  profiublc  and  encouraging  output.  Oats  y  e  d  as  n,^ 

8s  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  general  average  of  45.  ^an  *HP„^  ;^":\'i^^^l",^^as^ 
finely,  =omc  of  the  latter  nachillg  75  pounds  ««  ^''f h^v^Inj^^^^^  attained 
of  i7^.txxj  hnshels  of  castor  beans,  worth  $1  a  bushel.  Other        ^J^^/JJoom  com, 
succe-liil  cnltivation  are  Irish  and  sweet  pot-itoes  turmps,  ''"Kf.'" 
and  the  principal  varieties  of  garden  vegetables.  1  he  Tyrntory  a  ready  has  h^n^^ 
as  a  fruit-growing  region.  In  1857  there  were  over  4,648.000  (""^^^r^'i^A.^g  Uw- 
and  from  6,ooo.ocS  t?kooo,ooo  jars  were  sold  for  ^^StS'^^I^'J^l^cL?  !^  «7.- 
stock  comprised  in  1898:  horses.  a03.974:  mules.  38.«!)7;  oWe,  775fl5i»  w™^^ 
740;  .-in<l   liccp  and  goals.  52,868.  ,  .       .     »pV.„  rapid 

Manufacturcs.-h^  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  the  Territory  "«« J^"  ^4 
strides  in  manufacturing.  In  1898  there  were  22  flour  mil  s.  4  ^^^"".ffl^SJ;,  stone 
cotton  seed  oil  mills,  8  ice  and  cold  storage  plants,  more  than  ^^"°"/f"  "tories. 
quarries  in  operation  in  every  county,  numerous  creai^nw.  anfl  cnce^c  ^^^^ 
wineries,  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  sash  and  Wind  faCtorie8»  ana  ciB«». 
carriage  and  other  manufacturing  plants.  Territoiy. 

Bdwatton.— In  l9g»  there  were  90.585  persons  of  sdiool  age  in  ^f^^^ JTOg'V 
whom  70,300  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  about  39.4oojNere  m  «  7 
tendance. ^here  were  1.879  school  districts;  t.696  school  houses  j''^ 
public  .school  property  valued  at  $482,072;  and  expenditures.  $332,740.  >ncmn«  k^^^^^. 
857  for  teachers'  salaries.  For  higher  education  there  were  3  puW^c  ^. 
3  private  secondary  schools;  territorial  university  ,  agricultural  and  mecoan^^^^. 
lege  for  white  studenU  at  Stillwater,  and  one  for  colored  students  ai 
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normal  schools  at  Edmond  and  Alva,  and  a  number  of  high  grade  denominational 
schools.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  schools  for  Indians,  the  Chilocco  school  being 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  periodicals  number  io8,  of  which  ii  are  dailies,  85 
weeklies  and  10  monthlies. 

Churches. — In  i^jS  there  were  607  churches,  cliajul-,  and  mission  station^,  with  a 
membership  of  39,402  divided  denominationally  as  follows:  Presbyterian,  28;  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  25:  Raptist,  270;  Methodist  Episcopal,  78;  Friends  SJ  Congrega- 
tional. 60;  Roman  Catholic,  J4;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  88,  and  Christian,  19. 
The  Sunday  schools  numbered  1,000,  and  had  6,000  oiSkers  and  teachers,  and  40^000 
scholars. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1898.  there  were  c  n  itinnal  banks  in  operation  and  3  in  Ii<iui- 
dation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $joo,ooo;  circulation,  $6j,8l0;  deposits,  $910,- 
924:  resources,  $1,239,584.  The  territorial  banks  numbered  49,  and  had  capital, 
161^328;  deposits.  $1,499,149;  resources,  $2,244,037.  During  the  year  6  new  terri- 
tortal  banks  have  been  established,  2  have  consolidated,  and  one  has  failed.  There 
has  heen  a  75  per  cent,  gain  in  deposits  since  July  1897.  During  the  year  one  nation-il 
bank  went  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  two  new  ones  were  established.  The  de- 
posits have  increased  50  per  cent. 

Insurance. — Ail  the  insurance  business  in  Oklahoma  i.s  carried  on  by  companies 
belonging  elsewhere.  In  1898  there  were  14  life  companies,  a6  fire  companies,  and  4 
misceUaneous  ones  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory. 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  l,  1898,  the  total  length  of  the  various  railroads  was  484.97 
mile.s.  The  Territory  can  now  be  reached  by  direct  trunk  lines  from  any  portion  of 
the  countiY  and  all  parts  of  it  are  readily  accessible  to  railroads.  Many  new  lines 
of  raflroads  have  been  projected  in  Oklahoma  during  the  past  year,  nearly  a  dozen 
new  companies  having  been  chartered  and  half  as  many  surveys  made  for  new  lines 
or  extensions  of  those  already  in  operation. 

Finauccs. — On  June  30,  1898.  the  assessed  valuations  aggregated  $40,623,816.  an 
increase  of  $8,589,064  in  a  year ;  tax  rate,  $4.30  per  $1,000.  The  bonded  tleht  was  $48,- 
000,  incurred  for  educational  buildings,  and  there  were  outstanding  warrant-  aggre- 
gating $25i,53a  The  bonded  debts  of  the  counties  amounted  to  $926,300.  During  the 
year,  the  Territory  patd  $6i,32a3l  for  the  care  and  transportation  of  the  insane,  who 
numbered  196.  There  are  ofuy  155  convicts  in  the  penitentiary;  there  is  i  convict  to 
each  2,150  of  population. 

Population. — According  to  returns  by  the  several  counties,  flic  pupulatioo  in  l8p8 
was  311,400,  a  gain  of  13  per  cent,  in  two  years.  The  Indian  population  of  the 
Osage.  White  Eagle.  Sac  and  Fox,  Darlington  and  Kiowa  agencies  aggregated  13,0133, 
and,  contrary  to  usual  belief,  nearly  every  tribe  showed  an  mcrease  in  numbers. 

Government  Lattds. — There  are  still  many  thousands  of  acres  of  government  lands 
in  the  Territory  which  may  be  acquired  under  the  homestead  laws;  the  settler  must 
take  up  his  residence  on  the  land  and  occupy  and  cultivate  it  for  five  years.  In 
<>reer  and  Beaver  counties  the  fees  arc  $14  and  the  settler  gets  the  land  free  at  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years.  In  other  counties  the  land  costs  from  one  to  two  and 
one-half  dollars  an  acre.  During  the  year  settlers  have  taken  up  1,127,466  acres  of 
land. 

Ptthlic  Officers.— The  vote  for  delegate  to  Congress  in  1898  was:  Keaton  (Fus.), 
19.0.H8;  Dennis  T.  Flynn  (Rep.),  28,456,  and  Mankins  (Pop.).  1,269.  the  Republican 
candidate's  plurality  was  9.368,  The  State  officers  arc :  Cassius  M.  Barnes.  Gov- 
ernor; William  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary;  F.  M.  Thompson.  Treasurer;  H.  S.  Cunning- 
ham, Attorney-General,  and  S.  N.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
Auditor.  All  arc  Repul>iicans.  Chief  Justice.  Frank  Dale;  Associates,  John  C. 
Tarsncy,  J.  R.  Keaton.  A.  G.  C.  Bicrcr,  and  John  L.  McAtec;  Clerk,  ICdgar  W. 
Jones.  All  are  Democrats.  There  are  5  Democrats,  6  Fusionists,  25  Republicans  and 
3  P^llsts  in  the  Territorial  legislature. 

OKUMA,  C  i  N  T    See  Japan. 

OLD  CATHOLICS  report  in  the  United  States  for  1898,  8  churches,  12  ministers, 
«nd  1,050  members.  The  archbishop  Is  now  J.  R.  Vilatte  Dovalt ;  the  bishops  are 

S.  Kaminskc.  BiifFalo.  and  A.  Kozlowski.  Chicago. 

OMAHA  EXHIBITION,  or  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  AND  INTEBNA- 
TIONAL  EXHIBITION,  held  at  Omaha.  Neb.,  fron,  June  1  to  November  I,  1898, 
was  intended  to  exhibit  the  products  and  industries  of  the  States  and  Territories  west 
Of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  corporation  had  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  was  man- 
aged by  50  directors.  an<l  an  executive  committee  of  six  department  managers.  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  recognizing  the  cxliihition  as  national  and  international,  and  ap- 
propriating for  it  ^aaojaoa.  Foreign  exhiiiitions  were  permitted.  Subscriptions 
equaling  fi.ooo.ooo  were  accepted  and  Omaha  and  other  cities  received  appropri.^- 
toons  exceeding  $250,000.  The  officers  were  Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  President :  Alvin 
Saunders.  Vice-President;  John  A.  Wakefield.  Secretary;  Zacharj-  T  Lmdse3^ 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  and  Manager  of  the  Department  of  Ways  and 


Means;  Edward  Rosewater,  Manager  of  the  Department  of  PnUicHy  and  Promo- 
tion ;  Freeman  P.  Kirkendall,  Manager  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds; 
Edward  K.  Bruce,  Manager  of  the  Ucpartincnl  of  Exhibits;  Abram  L  Rccd,  Man- 
ager of  the  Department  of  Concessions  and  Privileges,  and  W.  N.  Baboock,  llan* 
ager  of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  exposition  grounds,  aggregating  20.000  square  feet,  were  situated  in  fte 
Kount;'c  tract  on  Sherman  avenue,  between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-fourth  streets,  and 
the  main  entrance  was  on  Twentieth  street,  through  an  Arch  of  Slates,  leading  into  i 
Grand  Cpnal  Court.  The  buildings  were  stationed  on  either  side  of  a  large  lagooo, 
and  together  with  the  improvements  of  the  grounds  cost  tiaoofioix  The  Goveni- 
ment  Building  stood  on  the  west;  the  Admmlstratkm  Bunding  was  at  the  nordt; 
and  the  others  wi  re  the  Agricultural,  Fine  Art.  Electricity,  Machinery,  Mines  and 
Mining.  >lanufactures,  the  Auditorium,  Horticulture,  Dairy.  Apiary,  Poultry,  Live- 
stock, Terminal  and  Nebraska  and  other  State  Buildings. 

Among  the  novel  amusements  was  Sherman's  Umbreua,  300  feet  higb«  to  whwh 
people  could  be  elevated  by  means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  and  revolved  sbndr 
within  a  circle  250  feet  in  diameter.  The  industries  of  the  Aoiericatt  Indian  were  ex- 
hibited in  an  enormous  wigwam. 

The  Musical  Congress  gave  evidence  of  the  interest  in  musical  culture  in  the  West. 
Thomas's  Orchestra  played  Dvorak's  American  Symphony,  Macdowell's  ituim 
Sttite,  and  Kroeger's  Hiawatha  Suite;  Chadwtck's  compositions,  and  the  works  of 
other  American  composers  were  heard. 

A.  H.  Griffiths,  Director  of  tlie  Art  Museum  of  Detroit,  collected  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited. The  general  architects  of  the  exhibition  were  Messrs.  Walker  and  Kimball, 
a  firm  of  Boston  and  Omaha.     A  good  general  idea  of  this  exhibition  nuy  be 

fathered  from  Albert  Shaw's  article,  entitled  The  Ttms^Mississippians  and  tMr 
air  at  Omaha  (Ccvtury  Magazine,  October,  1898),  in  which  he  says:  "It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  fair  at  Omaha  improvised,  so  to  speak,  within  a  pcncMi 
of  a  little  more  tlian  a  year,  could  have  rivalled  in  extent  or  magnificence  the  Colun»- 
bian  Exposition  for  the  success  of  which  such  vast  resources  were  poured  out,  and 
under  circumstances  so  favorable  in  every  way.  Nevertheless^  the  trans-Mississiffi 
Exposition,  as  an  architectural  spectacle  to  he  viewed  at  a  stroke  of  the  cj'e  fromW 
one  of  several  standpoints,  does  not  sulTcr  in  comparison  with  the  White  City  of  fire 
years  ago." 

ONTARIO,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  2a2fi00  sq.  o. 

Capital,  Toronto. 

Aliiu-raliifiy. — The  province  possesses  near  Siulhury  the  only  nickel  deposits  of  any 
value  on  the  hemisphere.  These  have  recently  become  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  of  the  large  demand  for  the  metal  for  use  in  manufacturing  armor 
plates  for  war  vessels.  The  largest  shipments  in  the  last  five  years  were  *®  'fj'^T 
States,  and  these  were  so  extensive  that  the  Dominion  government  has  considered™* 
question  of  restricting  this  exportation  in  order  to  retain  sufficient  metal  for  the  needs 
of  the  British  navy.  The  production  in  1897  was  3,997,647  pounds,  value,  Ji,399i'7* 
Iron  mining  yielded  15,270  tons ;  gold,  $189,394 ;  and  gypsum,  3,305  tons.  Exports  ot 
native  copper  aggregated  3.661,170  pounds. 

Fisheries.— In  1896  the  value  of  the  total  yield  was  $1,605,674;  principal  nsh"'*^ 
trout,  whitefish  and  herring ;  value  of  all  apparatus  used,  ^ba»S33*  «xporU  of  asUr 
erics  products  (1897),  $372,599-  „  , 

Agriculture.— The  estunated  value  of  all  farm  land  in  1896  was  $557»4o8^; 
buildings,  $205,235,429:  farm  implemenU,  $50,730,358:  and  live  stock,  fc6.857.y»- 
The  yield  of  the  principal  crops  was:  fall  wheat,  18,022,748  huahds;  spring  wneaf, 
7,283.391 :  oats,  64,476^051;  com,  20,769,588;  barley,  16^5^*  peas,  14.39310^! 

turnips,  50,852,061. 

Commerce— Irt  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise  aggre- 
gated in  value,  $43,092,248;  duties  collected,  $7,100,737;  exports,  $3Wi3.f2o  .J" 
registered  shipping  of  all  kinds  numbered  2.320,  of  227.277  tons,  and  ve«sels.  uniija 
and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  which  arrived  at  and  f''^P'"''Y. '"2: 
provincial  ports,  had  a  total  tonnage  of  10,995.311.  Navigation  was  iaciiitatcd  by  «H 
lig^t  Stations  and  3  light  ships,  with  a  total  of  238  lights. 

Banks.— In  1897  there  were  462  post-office  savings  banks,  with  91.612  dcposiior> 
and  $20,303,473  deposits,  and  one  government  savings  bank,  with  1.456  depositors  ano 
$600,942  depo-^it^,    The  cxc-hange^  at  the  clearing  house  at  Hamilton  during  the  yw 
aggregated  $33,2(>K.00Q.    Loan  companies  and  building  societies  had  paid-in  capita^ 
$35.574  504:  deposits,  $i83iOb77»;  loans,  $i07,583i5i9;  liabilities,  $iflSV73m; 
assets.  $130,313,788.  ., 

Railways  and  Post-OMees.—On  June  30,  1897.  the  total  length  of  all  steam  raiJW^ 
was  6,647  miles,  the  construction  of  which  had  been  aided  by  the  provincial  8^*'?' 
ment  with  $7,357,117  in  loan  and  bonus  and  by  municipalities  with  $'2,42^7S4» 
loan,  bonus,  and  subscription.  The  provincial  grant  in  1897  was  $34.57A  *Bd  tnmB 
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issued  653.724  orders.        '"^^SP.OOO  postal  cards,  and  654  money-c.rder  o.lic.s,  wliich 

|4|;avt:g^^^^^  59:.;,7;  enroling,  48.- 

5«^li2;  and  expendttires/lTMoC  O   t^h^^^^  .teachers.  ^988:  rweipt  , 

the  provincial  government,  and  $3  4^5  647  from  n/hi/f^'**^  $M7o.465  wa<  fron 
schools  there  were  204  others  wSh  ib^r^n.S     i'^***"'**?-  t'l^  Public 

numbered  374  with  g^.igy  volun      ^ifd'^S  cS^^^^^  ^^f^^?  '''^^^^^ 

dad.es.  382  weeklies,  and  77  month)  es     P''"^*"*^^^  ^'^98),  531,  of  which  52  were 


1898  gave  TorLoXTvTpo^JZ^^^^^^  Local  cstima'.crin' 

12.300:  St.  Thonias   I  I  ii.    ll™L  ';i  "'i?^'  Brantford,  I2,r>oo,-  BcUcville 

Woodstock  gix»  Barrii'^c^rS''te'''l!  Challi.mi.  9.800:  GlcncoV  o  jaf: 

^camA.  See  Music. 

OPHTHALMOLOGICAJL  SOCIETY  AXmttTRAur 

mineral  rtsourcc.rir^  <^  T„  1,  ^  (cs|x<ri;illj  slicep;  and  anima  pradycts.  The 
struclinn  is  under  the  enntr«  «f  .If         CHUfch  With  about  70.OOO  members.  In- 

haJ^^fl^^J'^^^,^^  AND  PATRIOTS  OF  AMEBICA.  founded  in  fttnf. 

character  and  perseveraSe  cl.  .'dl  f  J  '^r^^'^^ for  the  names  and  history, 
thc  r  patriot  d"s Snu  to  te^^^  the  founders  of  this  oountiy  and 

lasting  result  hut  for  t'h.t  ,.  .  -  ♦     ^^'^  P^^P"*'?  founders  could  haw  had 

lect,  and  prcser  -c  ecords  d^^^^^^  *°  patriotism;  to  discover,  col- 

to  the  firsi  colonists  ^d  /hlv^^""?'  "'«n"S':"Pts,  monuments,  and  historv  relating 
celebrate  eve^U^  i/hJc^^^^^  ^"^  ^«  commemorate 

<iencral.  Generi  StewJrf  T  uSSX  ^       Colonies  and  the  Republic"  Governor- 
.  ueneraj  itewart  L.  Woodford:  Secretaiy-General,  Charles  M.  Glazier! 
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OBEOON,  a  Pacific  Cout  State  of  the  United  States,  with  an  area  of  i|6y090 1( 

m.   Capital,  Salem. 

Mineralogy. — The  principal  economic  productions  in  ihc  calendar  year  1897  were: 
gold,  65,456  fine  ounces,  value,  $i,353,ioo;  silver,  69,000  lane  ounces,  coining  tsIo^ 
$89,212;  coal,  107,289  short  tons,  spot  value,  $291,772;  clay  products,  from  74  plaiits, 

principally  brick  and  tile.  ?i24.8o3:  and  graniic,  $1,1-35. 

Agriculture. — The  foUowmg  ^ho\v.s  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn.  3^7.744  bushels,  value,  $196,646;  wheat.  24,708,260, 

{15,319,121;  oats,  4.953.555.  $1,981.4^:  barley,  812,996,  $398,368;  rye,  82,526.  $59,419; 
uckwheat,  3.430.  $1,980;  potatoes,  1,371.596.  $597,650;  and  hay,  1.164,098  tons, 
$8,439.710— total  value.  $26.f)04.3i5.  Live-stock  comprised:  horses,  185,844;  mules 
5,609  ;  milch  cows.  110,581  ;  other  cattle,  573.646;  sheep,  2,575,468;  and  swine,  2iOAy> 
—total  head,  3,673,578.    The  State  ranked  fourth  in  the  number  of  sheep. 

Public  Lands.— Oa  June  30.  1898.  out  of  a  total  land  surface  of  61,606.218  acres, 
5,467,702  acres  were  reserved,  20.260,647  acres  appropriated,  and  3S$97J^  acres 
unreserved;  and  of  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  area  24.095,763  acres  had  been 
surveyed.  The  reserved  area  included  three  forest  reserves  aggregating  4.653,440 
acres. 

Salmon  Industry. — ^The  salmon  fisheries  and  canneries  on  the  G>lumbia  river  em- 
ployed 6.471  persons  in  1897,  and  the  coast  streams  and  bays  865  more.  The  caniwa 

products  amounted  to  552.711  cases,  of  which  409.954  cases  were  packed  on  the 
Oregon  side  of  the  river,  and  144.777  on  the  Washington  side.  Ginned 
products  had  a  total  value  of  $2,219,311.  and  the  fresh  .shipments,  $151,804  Reports 
at  the  close  of  1808  indicated  a  large  falling  o&  in  all  Pacific  coast  salmon  ftsheries 
and  canneries.  The  spring  pack  of  the  Columbia  river  was  placed  at  360,000  tun, 
against  476,924  cases  in  the  previous  spring  Most  of  the  canncrs,  expecting  a  very 
large  pack,  sold  futures  at  low  prices,  and  many  of  the  districts  were  oversold,  those 
of  the  Columbia  river  by  at  least  100.000  cases, 

Commercf. — In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  merchandise  m 
the  customs  districts  of  Oregon,  Southern  Oregon,  and  WAlamette.  aggregated  la 
valur  $1,532,842:  exports,  $14,261,828;  decrease,  in  imports  in  a  year.  $107,257*  V< 
create  in  exports,  $7,249,470;  net  increase  of  foreign  trade,  $7,142,213. 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  i,  1S98,  the  total  length  of  all  railroads  ui  thf  State  was  re- 
ported at  1,553.23  miles,  of  which  31  miles  were  constructed  during  the  previous  year. 
Two  new  roads  nave  been  cf>ened,  the  Columbia  Southern  and  the  Coos  Bay,  Rose- 
burg  and  Eastern,  both  opening  up  rich  sections  of  the  State.  ^ 
Education. — Tlie  latest  school  statistics  available  at  the  time  of  writing  were  fof 
the  sch  11,1  year  1895-96.  They  showed  a  total  school  population  of  i2().b20\  enroll- 
ment, 87,212;  attendance,  61,721;  school  houses,  1.940;  teachers,  3.3'7:  public  school 
property  valued  at  $2,9^,312;  and  expenditures.  $1,197,109,  including  $784.9^  '9^ 
teachers'  salaries.  For  higher  instruction  there  were  12  piiMic  high  schools;  *8p_n- 
vate  secondary  schools;  8  colleges  and  universities,  with  75  professors  ana.'"! 
structors,  1,168  students,  and  $82,697  income;  3  public  normal  schools;  a  tec.inica 
school ;  and  one  theological,  2  law,  and  2  medical  schools.  The  State  agricuiiura 
college  at  Corvallis,  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  federal  government 
$22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  last  year  there  were  204  periodicals,  01 
which  20  were  dailies,  145  wiiklics,  and  27  monthlies. 

Banks.— On  Oct.  31,  1898,  tlure  were  29  national  banks  in  operation  and  13 
liquidation.    The  active  capital  aggregated  ^570,000;  circulation,  $i,oi8,439 • 
posits.  $10,582,345  ;  reserve.  $2,847,702;  resources,  $17,276,504.  The  State  banks.  June 
30,  1898,  numbered  18,  and  had  capital,  $1,014,159:  deposits,  $3,232,520;  '*!So^rti» 
$4.38(),6i7;  surplus  and  profits,  $111,151.    During'the  year  ending  Sept.  3O1 
exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  at  Portland  aggregated  $94.572i454»  an 
increase  in  a  year  of  $27,133,437.  t    .  in 

Finances.— Tht  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  the  eighteen  months  endmg  June 
1898,  with  the  balance  from  Dec.  31.  1896,  amounted  to  $2,232,495:  disbursenienis* 
$863,523;  leaving  balance.  $1,368,071.    The  total  valuations  for  1897  aggregated  |i4J.- 
539.6'X>;  indebtedness  and  exemptions,  $8,622,592;  total  equalized  valuation. 
917.104;  tax  rate,  $3.50  per  $1,000.   The  only  bonded  debt  of  the  State  comprises 
some  small  bonds  aggregating  $1,839,  which  the  State  has  never  been  awe  w 
m  to  redeem.  ^ 

Population.— h%  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30- ^ 
about  435  000  Local  authorities  gave  Portland  81,342;  Salem,         Tn*  ' 
4.000;  Pendleton,  4.000.  . 

Eleetions.'-T\M  Republicans  swept  this  State  with  an  overwhelming  niajoniy. 
Man:f  country  precincts  which  went  for  Brvan  in  1896  gave  Republican  majomi"- 
The  issue  was  the  silver  question.    The  Republican  platform  declared: 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  gold  standard.   We  are  unqualifiedly  0PP"*| 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  to  all  other  schemes  looking  to  the  dcbascmem  w 
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the  currency  and  the  repudiation  of  debts.  Wc  believe  that  the  best  money  in  the 
world  is  none  too  good  to  be  assured  by  the  government  to  the  laborer  as  the  fruit  ot 
his  toil,  and  to  the  farmer  as  the  price  of  his  crop.  We  OOtldcinn  the  continued  agi* 
tation  for  free  silver  as  calculated  to  jeofiardize  the  pro^erit^  of  the  country  and  lo 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  maintenance  of  a  wise  financial  policy.  We 
particniarly  condemn  as  unpatriotic  the  efforts  of  the  free  silver  agitator-;  to  array 
class  against  class  and  section  against  section.  We  declare  that  the  interests  of  all 
classes  and  all  sections  of  our  country  alike  demand  a  sound  and  stable  financial  sys- 
tem." Thus  the  Republican  platform  squarely  indorsed  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard  and  the  campaig:n  was  fought  chiefly  upon  the  financial  issue;  but  many 
Republican';  declared  that  the  predominant  is.sue  was  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion while  conductinj^  a  foreign  war.  Tin-  Populists  and  Democrats  nominated  sep- 
arate State  tickets,  and  tlic  bad  feeling  resulting  prevented  coniplcle  fusion  in  the 
Congressional  elections.  The  fusion  ticket  only  polled  34,330  votes  against  46,663  in 
i8g6,  and  the  Republicans  elected  T.  T.  Geer  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  10,774.  Both 
the  Repul)Iican  candidates  for  Congress  were  elected  by  good  majorities*  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  new  legislature  is  Republican. 

Xatiiuial  Rc[^rcscniativ€s  and  State  Officers. — Oregon's  Representatives  are: 
Thomas  H.  Tongue  (Rep.),  from  Hillsboro.  and  M.  A.  Moody  (Rep.),  from  Dalles. 
Senators:  George  W.  McBride  (Rep  ),  from  St.  Helen,  and  Joseph  Simon  (Rep.), 
from  Portland.  Officials  ( 1809) :  T.  T.  Geer,  Governor ;  F.  J.  Dunbar,  Secreta^ 
and  Auditor;  C.  S.  Moore,  Treasurer;  B.  B.  Tuttle,  Adjutant-tjcneral :  D.  R.  N. 
Blackburn,  Attorney-General.  All  are  Republicans.  Cluef-Justice,  Charles  E, 
Wolverton;  Justices,  Robert  S.  Bean  and  Frank  A.  Moore;  Clerk,  J.  J.  Murphy.  All 
are  Republicans.  The  State  legislature  is  composed  of  6B  Republicans,  19  Populists 
and  Free  Silver,  and  3  Democrats. 

ORIENTAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN,  founded  in  1842  for  the  cultivation  of 
Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesian  languages  and  for  publishing  works  relating  to  these 
languages,  has  now  354  members.  President.  D.  C.  Gilman.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; (corresponding  Secretary,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Yale  University. 

0BIAAV8,  Due  vt,  Prince  I^uis  Phillippc  Robert,  the  Royalist  pretender,  is  the 

oldest  son  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  He  was  born  _Febniar>'  6,  1 869,  and  made  him- 
self cou'-picuous  by  his  entry  into  Paris  in  violation  of  the  Expulsion  Act  in  1890, 
when  he  made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  military  service,  urging  his  right  a^  a  Frenrh- 
man  to  fight  for  his  country.  He  became  prominent  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus 
iiflFair  (see  France,  paragraphs  on  History)  by  publishing  a  manifesto  on  November 
26,  1897,  saying  that  if  he  should  regain  the  crown  he  would  know  how  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  army  against  such  vile  insinuations  as  had  been  made  by  its  foes. 
He  took  sides  openly  with  the  opponents  of  revision,  making  a  bid  thereby  for  popu- 
lar favor,  but  appears  to  have  accomplished  little  to  this  end. 

OENITHOLOOISTS'  UNION,  AMERICAN.    Sec  Ornithoiocy  (paragraph Or- 

gani^atiiins). 

ORNITHOLOGY.  Probably  no  branch  of  biology  has  made  more  rapid  strides 
into  popular  favor  in  the  last  few  years  than  the  study  of  birds,  and  the  year  1898  has 
shown  even  a  more  marked  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public.  There  has  certainly 
been  no  decrease  in  the  magazines  and  other  periodical  publications  on  ornithology, 
while  it  is  said  on  the  best  of  authority  that  during  the  past  five  years  New  York 
and  Boston  publishers  have  sold  more  than  70,000  copies  of  popular  books  about 
birds. 

Organizations. — There  lia'^  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Aud  jbnn  so- 
cieties, which  now  number  more  than  16,000  members,  2,400  of  whom  are  louiul  in 
Massachusetts  alone.  This  organization  has  for  its  objects  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  our  omimon  birds  with  a  view  to  preventing  their  destruction,  and 
the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  which  will  put  an  end  to  rae  barbarous  custom  of 
wearing  song  birds  as  articles  of  apparel.  The  .American  Ornithologists'  I'nion  has 
also  largely  added  to  its  numbers  and  is  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  could  be 
desired.  The  sixteenth  annual  Congress  was  held  at  Washington  in  November,  the 
public  sessions  lasting  three  days.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  the  pa- 
pers read  were  of  great  interest.  The  Union  numbers  at  the  present  time  more  than 
700  rncmbcrs,  of  whom  more  than  four-fifths  are  associates.  One  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  Congress  were  given  up  to  papers  illustrated  by  means  of  the  stereop- 
ticon.  These  were  chiefly  of  a  popular  character  and  were  very  much  enjoye  !  One 
unique  feature  at  one  of  the  sessions  was  the  tpraphophone  demonstration  of  a  brown 
thrasher's  song,  taken  from  a  ci^ed  bird.  The  report  of  the  "Committee  on  Bird 
Protection"  was  of  unusual  value  and  will  W  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  general 
sale.  The  report  especially  commends  the  cflForts  of  Senator  Hoar  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  importation  of  birds  or  parts  of  birds 
for  millinery  purposes.  Unfortunately  the  bill  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  The  com- 


mittee  urges  particularly  the  necessity  of  cfTcctually  preventing  the  taking  of  birds' 
by  boys,  and  the  shooting  of  song  l)ird>  tin  "sport."  The  quarterly  journa'  of 
the  Union,  the  Aukt  has  maintained  its  high  sundard,  and  the  colored  plates  have 
added  greatly  to  its  interest  and  value.  Considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  pa- 
pers published  have  dealt  with  the  less  technical  and  more  popular  side  of  ornithol 
ogy.  the  habits,  especially  tlie  breeding  habits,  of  birds  coming  in  for  a  large  share 
of  attention.  The  British  Ornithologists' Club  has  also  enjoyed  a  very  successful  year, 
liolding  its  annual  meeting  in  October.  But  the  members  were  called  on  to  mouni 
the  death  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  number.  Mr.  Osbert  Salvia,  the  well- 
known  writer  oil  Central  American  birds. 

Li/tvd/Hr.  .— Popular  books  on  ornithology  have  shown  no  falling  off  cither  in  sup- 
ply or  demand  in  the  United  States,  and  several  notable  ones  have  appeared  during 
the  year.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Blanchan's  Birds  That  Hunt  and  Are 
Hunted,  an  account  of  the  life  histories  of  170  American  birds  of  prey,  game-birds 
and  water-fowl  ;  Scott's  Bird  Studies,  treating  of  the  land  birds  of  eastern  North 
America,  some  650  species;  and  Miss  Mcrriam's  Birds  of  I'illage  and  field,  which 
tells  the  story  of  145  species  of  our  common  eastern  birds.  Aside  from  these  more 
popular  books,  the  ^ear  1898  has  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  number  of  important 
contributions  to  scientific  ornithology.  Among  these  may  be  counted  as  of  special 
interest,  Rlandfnrd's  Birds  of  India  (  volume  four  of  a  scries  on  the  fauna  of  Briwa 
India),  in  which  the  author  recognizes  1,(127  species  from  that  region;  Beddaros 
Structure  and  Classification  of  Birds,  an  important  anatomical  work,  though  not  bjr 
an^  means  above  criticism;  and  Evans'  Birds,  in  the  Cambridge  Natuial  Histogr 
series.  But  beyond  question  the  most  important  matter  in  ornithological  Htenftwe  is 
the  completion  of  the  famous  British  Musrum  Catalof^uc  of  Birds.  This  monuioenlal 
work  has  been  in  course  of  publication  for  25  years,  and  the  27th  and  last  volume 
appeared  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  species  of  birds  recognized  is  11,614 
divided  into  2,255  genera  and  124  families.  Of  course  in  a  publication  of  this  charac- 
ter, prepared  by  a  number  of  different  writers  (eleven  in  all,  though  Dr.  R.  Bowlder 
Sharpc  has  been  the  chief)  the  volumes  are  by  no  means  of  equal  value.  Some  ftt**" 
rent  an  extreme  of  conservatism  which  is  undoubtedly  open  to  criticism,  while Otnew 
arc  in  certain  particulars  alnnisi  radical.  Nevertheless  the  value  of  the  work  !« 
enormous,  as  the  working  out  of  the  synonymy  alone  is  of  the  greatest  practical  value 
to  all  omitholognsts.  . 

Disro7rrics. — The  progress  of  the  year  in  our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  AM- 
tribution  of  many  birds  has  been  one  of  its  noteworthy  features.  The  brewwig 
grounds  of  some  of  our  well-known  water-birds  have  long  been  unknown,  but  eacn 
year  sees  the  home  of  some  species  added  to  our  list  of  known  breeding  places.  Thi? 
year  the  Ivory  Gull  (Pagophila  alba)  has  given  up  its  secret,  as  it  has  been  found 
breeding  in  numbers  on  the  smallest  of  the  King  Charles  islands.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting find  of  the  year  frnni  an  ornithologist's  point  of  view  was  the  capture 
on  August  8,  in  New  Zealand,  of  a  fourth  specimen  of  the  rare  tlightless  rati. 
Notonis  inantelli.  The  first  specimen  ever  taken  was  captured  in  1849  by  Mr.  vv. 
Mantcll.  in  a  very  rugged  country  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  southern  of  the 
two  main  islands  of  New  Zealand.  The  skin  of  this  bird  is  carefully  treasured  in 
the  British  museum.  In  1851.  another  specimen  was  secured  in  the  same  district^ 
some  natives  and  this  bird  is  al-^o  in  the  museum  in  London.  Not  for  nearly  yt 
years  was  the  bird  again  seen,  but  in  1879  a  third  specimen  was  captured,  which  wM 
purchased  for  the  Dresden  museum.  Later  on  an  incomplete  skeleton  was  founa. 
which  is  now  in  the  mu<:cnm  at  Otago,  N.  Z.  The  specimen  oT  this  summer  wa* 
killed  by  a  dog  in  the  bush  ndjoining  Lake  Te  Anan.  in  the  same  district  where  wX 
Others  have  been  found.  The  n'timate  destination  of  the  speeitnen  has  not  been  de- 
termined. To  have  maintained  an  existence  for  SO  years,  the  bird  cannot  he  as  rare 
as  the  small  number  of  specimens  known  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  it  is  1 0  ne 
hoped  that  a  careful  search  wUl  be  made  and  more  learned  of  the  habiU  and  i«« 
history  of  this  curious  bird. 

OBTHOP^IC  ASSOCIATION,  AMEBICAN,  organized  1877  N«*  »5" 
niial  meeting  May  16-18,  1899,  at  flew  York  City.  President.  W.  R.  Townsend,  «• 
D  ;  Secretary,  John  Ridlon,  M.  D..  103  State  st..  Chicago,  111. 

ORTON,  AKTHt'R,  the  Tichborne  datmant.  born  in  1840^  died  at  Marylcbone.  un- 
don.  March  ^1,  1898.  He  wUl  be  remembered  as  the  famous  impostor  who  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  made  in  1866  by  Lady  Tichborne  concerning  her  son.  g«"Y^7 
believed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea.  posed  as  the  missing  heir  so  successfully  that  i^^J^ 


Tichborne  thought  she  recognized  her  son.   Orton  had  just  come  to  Euglan;  uom 
New  .South  Wales.   He  was  put  On  trial  and  the  case  remained  in  court  uiitu 
when  he  was  foi  -      -      -  •    .  x..  .nn.- 

teen  years.  In  i 
per  of  years  in  h 
his  Confessions. 


When  he  was  found  guilty  of  perjury  and  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitiide  tor  lo™ 
teen  years.  In  iffl4.Tiowever.  he  was  pardoned,  after  which  he  ^yV^^^V^t^ 
ber  of  years  in  lecture  and  music  halls  as  the  "ill-used  baronet"  In  i895  be  poMBBW 
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OSBOBN,  Thomas  A..  ex-Governor  of  Kansas,  died  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
Feb.  4.  1898.  He  was  b(^rn  there  Oct.  2O,  1835;  learned  the  printing  trade  and 
Studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Michigan  in  1857 ;  removed  to  Kansas  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1859,  and  three  years  later  Lieutenant-Governor ;  ' 
he  was  United  States  Marshal,  1864-66 ;  and  in  1872  was  elected  Governor  and  re- 
elected in  1874.  In  .\Iarch  1877,  President  Hayes  appointed  him  Minister  to  Chile, 
and  in  1881  he  was  transferred  to  Brazil.  He  served  in  both  positions  with  credit, 
and  received  from  the  Brazilian  Emperor  the  decoration  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Rose,  the  highest  honor  conferahle  npon  a  foreigner. 

OSIBIS,  Tomb  of,  so-calkd.  Se<-  Akch.i-oi  ocv. 

OSTEOPATHY.  The  past  year  has  shown  an  increasnig  interest  among  a  certain 
class  of  people  in  a  pseudo^cience.  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  osteopathy. 
The  healers  forming  the  sect  which  propagates  and  practices  the  new  system  of  so- 
called  treatment  base  their  name  upon  the  statement  that  disease  is  caused  by  "slight 
displacement  of  some  bone  which  causes  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  one  of  the  fluids" 
of  the  body,  and  claim  to  cure  disease  "by  utilizing  the  .system  of  drugs  which  the 
body  has  within  itself  to  cure  all  iiifirmitic  -  "  Legislation  has  been  so  intlucnced  in 
certain  localities  that  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Michigan,  Illinois,  North  Carolina  and 
Vermont  have  granted  osteopaths  the  right  to  practice  within  their  borders.  Perhaps 
no  better  exiplanation  of  th^  belief  of  the  sect  can  be  given  tlian  to  use  the  words  of 
the  foander  of  osteopathy,  A.  T.  Sill,  who  writes  as  follows  in  the  lottmat  of  Os- 
teopathy: "I  feci  to  an.>wer  (sic)  through  the  Journal  of  Osteopathy  questions  that 
arc  asked  by  thousands  of  person-^  aninially.  And  a-,  time  adds  dtiys  and  years  the 
number  of  persons  who  a-k  lliose  questions  have  multiplied  to  such  greatness  in  num- 
bers that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find  the  time  to  answer  them  m  detail.  And  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  answer  all  of  them  through  the  Journal,  but  will  try  and  so 
arrange  that  a  few  of  the  most  common  ones  will  be  answered  as  best  I  can.  By  my 
method  of  reasoning  I  arrive  at  the  cunciii>u>n  that  man  wa>,  alter  receiving  hi.i  form, 
like  unto  the  world  in  which  lie  dwells,  and  that  in  hi.s  body  could  be  fonnd  all  the 
mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  substances  that  could  he  found  in  the  bca^t  of  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  fishes  of  the  sea,  both  great  ar.d  small,  in  short,  all  tliat  was  con- 
tained in  this  and  all  other  planets  and  beings,  from  the  throne  of  God  (Himself  in- 
cluded) to  the  lowest  form  of  animated  beings ;  that  in  the  human  being  all  attributes 
of  mental  and  physical  were  represented  in  kind.  With  this  conclusion  I  proceeded 
and  did  obtain  what  I  have  proclaimed  and  proven  to  be  truths  universal  in  kind  and 
action,  submitting  to  and  being  governed  by  one  common  law.  I  reasoned  that  all 
effects  as  are  shown  in  disease  with  tlie  result  of  the  productions  of  the  truths  of  the 
one  great  common  law.  mind  and  motion  expressing  tnemselves  through  matter.  Mo- 
tion is  an  effect  of  life  with  its  powers.  Disease  in  any  form  or  presentation  was 
another  effect.  Conceptions  of  beings,  diseases,  and  worlds,  were  the  biogenic  ans- 
wer of  the  wombs  of  nature  either  large  or  .small,  believing  while  I  was  in  the 
chambers  of  sober  and  intelligent  nature  where  honest  reason  onl^  can  dwell,  that  it 
was  safe  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  principle*  that  made  no  mistakes  that  I  could 

detect  The  world's  system  of  cures  by  drugs  arc  now  and  always  have 

been  based  on  three  principles,  namely:  Opiates,  purgatives,  and  stiniu!ant<;.  And 
the  difference  there  is  in  the  schools  of  medicine  are  about  all  told  in  the  quantities  to 
be  given.  All  are  deadlv  poisons,  but  try  to  get  the  same  results.  .Allopathy  starts 
the  oall  rolling  by  big  pills,  eclecticism  the  same,  but  claims  that  vegetable  medicines 
are  better  than  mineral  preparations.  Then  the  homeopath  closes  by  pills  of  less  size, 
and  if  they  fail  he  tlrives  morphine  under  the  skin  and  spills  it  in  the  fascia,  which 
carries  the  <.)\mm\  to  the  brain  and  produccs  effects  by  paralyzing  sensation.  And  on 
these  three  principles  all  depend." 

OTIS,  FxwELt.  STErnEN,  Major-Gencral,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  was  born  in  Maryland, 
March  25.  1838;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York.  In  Septem- 
ber 1862,  he  entered  the  Union  service  as  a  Capuin  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forti- 
eth New  York  Infantry,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  was  promoted  to  be  its  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. He  saw  much  active  service  in  the  Fifth  Corps  of  t!;e  .Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  fought  at  Chanccllorsville,  Fredericksl)urg,  Rappaliannock  Station. 
Spottsylvania.  the  Wilderness,  Gettysburg,  Totopotomy  Creek,  the  North  Anna, 
Bethesda  Church,  Petersburg,  Chapel  House,  and  Weldon  Road.  In  the  last-named 
engagement  he  received  a  severe  wound  through  the  face  and  head,  from  which  he 
has  never  entirely  recovered  At  Spottsvlvania  he  was  brevettcd  Colonel  for  gallant 
»nd  meritorious  services,  and  later  received  the  brevet  of  Brigadier-General.  In  July* 
1866,  he  entered  tlie  regular  army  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  In- 
fantry, his  r.-ink  being  the  same  as  that  he  held  with  his  volunteer  regiment.  He 
remained  with  this  regiment  until  1880.  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Twentieth  Infantry,  and  in  i8f).^  became  Brigadier-General,  vice  General  Carlin, 
retired.  General  Otis  has  an  excellent  record  as  a  frontier  commander  and  Indian 


fighter,  ami  is  noted  for  his  insistence  upon  strictness  of  discipline  and  orderliness 
anioMR  his  men.  In  1^74  75  he  was  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Dakota: 
in  iSlii  he  organized  the  United  States  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School.  General  Otis 
ts  a  man  of  literary  tastes  ;  he  has  never  given  up  his  law  readings,  and  being  m* 
ognizefl  a<  a  man  of  judicial  ability,  he  has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  preside  at 
military  courts.  He  has  written  an  authoritative  work  entitled  The  Indian  Question. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  SiKiin,  he  was  the  >enior  Brigadier-Generai  of 
the  army,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Ucpartment  of  Colorado.  On  May  4,  1898,  he 
was  nonunated  by  President  McKinley  to  be  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
when  ("iriieral  Shafter  was  ordered  to  Tampa  he  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  California,  and  remained  at  San  Francisco  until  he  sailed  for  Manila  as  the  chief 
of  General  .\Ierritt's  slalT.  On  Aug.  30  the  latter  sailed  from  Manila  to  confer  with 
the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris  and  to  General  Otis  was  transferred  the  comnumd 
of  the  troops  in  the  Philippines. 

OTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN,  organized  July  12,  1868,  at  Newport, 
R.  1.  Last  annual  meeting  was  in  July  1808;  at  New  London.  G)nn.  President, 
Arthur  Matthewson.  M.  D. ;  Secretary,  J.  J.  B.  Vermyne.  M.      New  Bcdiofd,  Masi 

OXYGEN,  MAGNETIC  SUSCEPTIBILITY  07  LZQUXD.  See  PHYilCS  <pinf 

^raph  M  i'^m  tic  Sii^niiirliility  of  Liquid  Oxygen). 

OYSTER  FISHERIES.    See  FiSHEKlK.s(  third  paragraph). 

OZONE.  Ozone  is  now  so  cheaply  and  so  plentifully  produced  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity that  it  is  displacing  former  oxidizing  agents  very  rapidly  in  the  arts.  It  is  now 
used  for  aging  wood  for  use  in  manufacturing  musical  instruments,  "maturing"  wine 
and  spirits,  sweetening  foul  beer  casks,  drying  and  thickening  oils,  bleaching  waxts 
and  fats,  seasoning  linoleum,  bleaching  fabrics  and  yarns  and  sterilizing  drinking 
water.  It  does  not  produce  any  by-products,  solid  or  liquid,  and  therefore  its  u>e  in 
the  manufacture  of  oils,  fats  and  organic  chemicals  is  increasing.  Louis  Troost  has 
liquefied  ozone  by  immersing  it  in  a  vertical  tube  in  liquid  oxygen.  It  was  found 
for  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  15  pounds,  that  the  boiling  point  was  —119  degrees 
centigrade. 

PACKARD.  Sii.AS  S.Mii.ER.  fr>imder  of  Packard's  BtiMness  College,  New  Yorl^ 
died  in  that  city.  Oct.  27.  itSgS.  lie  was  born  in  Cumminglon,  Massachusetts.  April 
28,  1826.  In  1893  he  was  President  of  the  ConRress  of  Business  Education  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Chicago.  He  wrote  the  Packard  Manual  of  Bookkeeping  and  Corre- 
spondence and  the  Packmrd  ArUhmetic. 

PJEDIATRIC  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Sep- 
tember 18.  188&  Next  annual  meeting  in  Deer  Park.  Md..  in  Jtme  iSgo.  President. 
W.  P.  Northrop,  M.  D..  of  New  York;  Secretary,  S.  S.  Adams,  M.D.,  i  Dnpont 
Circle.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PAINTING  in  1898.  History  of.— Disrozrncs.— The  most  remarkable  discovery 
of  the  year  was  made  in  the  Church  of  the  Ognissanti,  Florence,  where  pictures  wei* 
removed  revealing  the  lonp  ln-t  frescoes  by  Domenico  Ghirlandaio.  They  agree  ex- 
actly with  Vasari's  description:  "The  first  pictures  painted  by  Domenico  were  for  the 
Chapel  of  the  Vespucci  in  the  Church  of  the  Ognissanti.  where  there  is  a  dead  Christ 
with  numerous  saints.  Over  an  arch  in  the  same  chapel  there  is  3  'Misencordia, 
wherein  Domenico  has  portrayed  tlu-  likeness  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  sailed  to  tW 
Indies."  Beneath  the  niatitel  and  outspread  hands  of  the  Virgin  kncci  .Amcneo 
Vespucci  and  his  family.  He  is  next  to  the  Virgin  at  her  right,  and  is  represcntcil  a> 
ft  handsome  youth  of  twenty.  The  frescoes  are  well  preserved.  Beautiful  wall-paint- 
injfs  were  discovered  in  Pompeii  in  small  houses  (Insula  VI  15),  representing  Arte- 
mis and  Apollo  in  one  house;  Selene  witli  F.ros  and  Endyniion.  Artemis  and  Z«i?i 
and  Hcrcult-^  .nul  Omphalc  in  aiiotl-er ;  and  two  female  figures  holding  a  scroll,  m  a 
third.  Professor  Mau  found  thrcf  river  landscapes,  silso.  Perseus  (with  Medusa* 
head)  and  Andromeda:  Paris  and  Helen;  Cupids;  Aphrodite;  and  Dionysus  wtth  his 
thyrsus.  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques.  Ghent,  two  pictures  were  dis- 
covered—the  "Nativity"  and  the  "Resurrection  of  Christ."  by  Michael  COXJ* 
^Coxcie).  a  famous  court  painter  of  Philip  11.  It  is  supposed  that  they  formed  the 
side-pieces  to  "Calvary,"  by  the  same  artist,  which  adorns  the  altar  of  that  churcn. 
Some  paintings  of  the  school  of  Giotto  were  also  found  in  the  Abbey  of  San  Pastors 
Rieti.  Italy.  ^  . 

Great  Britain.  Events  of  the  Year.— The  civil  ser\'ice  estimates  for  tne 
year  ending  March  31,  iSgg,  allowed  the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  GalleiT  at 
Millbank  £16,274;  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  given  i6,02S;  the  Wallace  Oal- 
lery.  £5.927;  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  £moo:  and  the  National  Gallco'  0' 
Ireland,  ia.S04  The  sum  for  education,  science  and  art  amounted  to  ^'>»8^W90'/2 
increase  of  nearly  £460,000  for  the  year.   The  British  government  Wted  mfito  W 
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alterations  of  Hartford  Hoase,  which  shelters  the  \Vaiiir«»  r-nu^^i^.  d  i- 
nvesligation  of  Ihc  Sou.l,  Kensington  rauSurn%evc"w  SS^fecf  lS'^^^^^^ 
forms:  the  privaK  Hormman  museum  at  Forett  Hill  iaii^o^niTll  i  „  j 
lis  owners;  and  Leigheon  House  was  handed  ivirMtS?LKEul 

ciety  in  place  of  Sir  John  Gilbert;  Frank  Walton  P^es  dent  of  the  S^iJS^^  m 
elected  Royal  Academicians,  mi  Lionel  St^iythe^H  H  iT Ttan^c  nn.l^^C  N'S 

iToil  filnr,  rwll^^f^^'  .^"'''"8  the  year  the  Institute  of  Painters 

the  Rov^  TwWw^*''/ p""'""  '°  ^Vr''y  ^'•'^'"'"^       exhibited  in  October  at 

ine  Koyal  Institute  of  Painters  m  Water  Colors 

GM^i^-ToZ'  Zfr-'  important  acquisitions  to  the  National 

r  P  ^n-  u.-  "ii''"^'.  -^f  Gladstone;"  Romney's  "Mrs.  Mark  Currie;" 

riiuttefr  S  Da  wlrr^^.  V      Bute:"  VVatts  s  ''Portmit  of '  [r.  Rnssell  Gurncy ihc 
u      .r"*  ,  ^'^""K^  ^"^  Rochers;-  a  portrait  of  Mnic.  Vigec  U  Brun. 
painted  by  herself,  and  two  fine  Rembrandts.  bought  from  the  BaroScss  de  S^i 
^n?H' ,  7  •  ''^T'.' National  Portrait  Gallery  were  Watts's  portraiU  of 
G  adMone    and  "Sir  Peter  Grant,"  and  Collier's  "Huxley."    The  chief  ac^isWon 

received  J.  Phili  p's  "La  Gloria"  and  a  gift  of  £ro,o<>.  from  Mr. 
J*indkiy  for  external  and  mternal  decoration. 

^fr  A^hfr ^v"'l '"'''  r'^'/'^''  art  sale.,  in  London  the  largest  sum  was  given  by 
nl;.,r    7/  wonderful  Hope  collection*  of  Dutch  and  TIemisJ 

r» . ^  ?  ^^'.2'-55o).  At  Chri.stich  the  most  important  sales  were  the  Rnston  and 
R»«fr m'?"'''  the  highest  prices  patd  m  London  for  single  p.ctures  were 
"Ti^!'i°Ii''r.',  ''^  Venus."  5.450  guineas;  "Chant  d'.Amot.r."  ^,200  guineas; 

,l^e  and  riigrnn,  5.500  guineas,  and  'Fall  of  Lucifer."  1.000  guineas;  Rossetti's 
"vlrnliT  v""  3.000  guineas;  "La  Gbirlanda."  3.000  guineas,  and 

RemhrTnM.^f^'M-^u',  ''M°  8V.'"^^^^;  Gainsborough's  "Lady  Clarges,"  1.850  guinca.s; 

Mife"nrHiJ'^/'«%^^  250  masters 

"Vtf"  broupbt  5.000  gumeas;  "Black  Brunswicker."  2.650 

Mn?1?nH'c  "5'?'^*"  Ruinoas;   Corot's  "La  Chevrier."  1.600  guineas; 

Morlands  Post-Boys  Return."  .,250  guineas;  Romney's  "Mrs.  Crouch.^'  1.300 
g^  ineas ;  Komney  .s  Mme.  Susan  Jouenne."  3,000  guineas;  Natticr's  "Portrait  of  the 
i^iK  hcssede  Rohan  i.ioo  guineas ;  Rubens's  "  Rep«.se  of  the  Holy  Family,"  1.300 
guineas.  Chnstie.  Mansoo  and  Woods  sold  a  collection  of  picture'  and  remaining 
works  of  Bcnjamm  West  The  works  of  J.  B.  Burgess,  R.  A.  and  Henry  S.  Mark!. 
K.  A.,  were  yob! ;  also  a  portrait  of  "Charlotte  Bronte."  by  John  Hunter  Thompson, 
and  an  early  portrait  of  "Charles  Lamb"  in  profile,  by  George  Dance.  R.  A.,  was  sold 
a  1  o^ter  <.  I  all  .Mall,  for  £3.125.  It  was  catalogued  as  C.  Umbie.  The  fresco  and 
hL'^^^^^P'Si"''?^  'S***?  Oratory  of  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  ascribed  to  Luini  (which 
naa  been  m  England  smce  the  early  part  of  this  century),  were  bought  for  the  South 
Mnsm^on  museum  The  nine  frescoes,  the  most  important  of  which  u  "The  Last 
aupper.    fetched  only  £89.  los. 

{  f ^''i7a»n._The most  notable  exhibitions  of  the  year  were  those 


-J     .  — ~~  ~— •  —'^  Englijii  u.iin.11  lui^  |/niiiiii.i:ti.       i  lie  spiiiiK  t-.iiuijiinjii  eurrc- 

^nas  to  the  Pans  Salon.  It  was  noticeable  for  the  number  of  American  and 
w  M^..'''*^^"''^''  'TifJ  the  striking  prevalence  of  the  decorative  element.  E.  A.  Ab- 
»ey  s  Xing  Lear,  Ajnia-Tadema's  "Qmversion  of  Paula  by  Saint  Jerome"  (said  to 
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pickMe'sjictures  were  the  most  admired.  Among  the  important  exhibitions  wa^  a 
hne  collection  of  British  and  Contmcntal  paintings  at  the  New  Gallery  (one  room 
was  given  to  Kosetti),  and  a  collection  of  paintings  and  enamels  by  hving  Preach 
artists,  besides  a  valuable  loan  collection  of  Renaissance  art  objects  sent  by  Sienor 
Bardmi  of  Florence;  an  exhibition  of  Australian  art  at  the  Grafton  Gal- 
leries,^ sent  from  the  art  galleries  of  Sydney,  Victoria,  and  Melbourne 
and  indtvidttal  artists;  a  loan  collection  of  French  art  at  the  Guildhall 
very  rich  in  Geronics,  held  for  three  months,  drawing  206,988  visitors;  Imer- 
national  Exhibition  of  Painting  and  Graving,  at  the  Prince's  Oub;  a  Land- 
scape Exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery;  84th  exhibttioa  of  pictures  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  artists  at  the  French  Gallery;  an  exhibition  of  International  Art 
at  Knightsbridgc ;  an  exhibition  of  miniatures  by  I'kiner  and  Englchart;  and  exhibi- 
tions by  the  Society  of  Lady  Arti.st . :  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors;  Fine 
Arts  Society;  Society  of  British  Artists;  Society  of  Portrait  Painters;  Inttitateoi 
Painters  in  Water-Colors.  Among  the  important  single  pictures  exhibited  weie 
iuxens  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  attending  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  Dickin?on'? 
portrait  of  General  Gordon.  Exhibitions  of  importance  held  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain  were .  37th  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Institute;  28th  annual  exhibi- 
tion 01  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool;  Whitworth  Institute,  Manchester;  flttf- 
lington  I  iiie  Arts  Qub  (picttires  of  Milanese  Schools),  exhibition  of  Royal  Scottisii 
boaety  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors,  National  Galleries,  Edinburgh  ;  Bristol  Academy. 

rra»fp.— A  niost  important  sale  look  place  at  Cannes  of  Fragonard  s  paintings, 
wmcn  decorated  a  room  in  the  Maison  Malvilain  at  Grasse.  They  were  sold  to  an 
English  buyer  for  i5o,ooo.  These  were  originally  painted  by  Fragonard  for  Mmt 
DUbarrv  s  Chateau  of  Louveciennes.  They  were  the  artist's  last  important  work  tnd 
are  full  of  amorous  gaiety  and  beautiful  effects.  There  are  five:  "La  Vierge  et 
l  Amour;  La  Surprise;"  "Le  Sacnnce  dc  la  Rose  "La  Leitie  d' Amour ;"  and  '  U 
Couronne  d  Amour. 

rrcncit  ExhibUions.— Owing  to  the  preparations  for  the  future  ewiosition  of  1900, 
the  tw-o  rival  associations— the  Societe  des  Artists  Fran<;ais  ("Les  Champs  Elysces"), 
and  tbe  Societe  National  des  ncaux-Arts('*du  Champ  de  Mars"),  exhibited  tinder 
one  roof  in  the  Galleric  des  Machines.  There  were  7,593  works.  The  Artistes  Fran 
?ais,  in  30  rooms,  exhibited  5,024  and  the  Societe  Nationale  in  18  rooms.  2,569.  0: 
the  proceeds,  348,000  francs,  two-lhirds  were  allotted  to  the  Artistes  Francais,  and 
the  rest  to  the  Societe  Nationale.  Henner  took  the  medal  of  honor  for  his  "Levire 
of  lijphraim.  The  second  class  medals  were  given  to  UM.  Bouche.  Sinibatdi.  Ad- 
fm*.  r**"^'  ,**°"fs*=''  Guinier,  de  Wambez,  Wagrez.  Lazergcs,  Wery,  Jainin,  Sabatte. 
MI.c.  A.  Delasallc,  Gagne.iu.  Grandjean,  Debon.  Aviat,  Enders,  Prevol-Valeri,  and 
Umbrecht.  The  Societe  des  Artistes  Francais  elected  Leon  Bonnat  President  in  place 
D  f^°,"J^''^t.^'''^.''l^'  ^'  Fremiet  Vice-Presidents;  Albert  Maignan,  A. 

Bartholdl,  PaMal_  Lamotte.  Secretaries  :  T.  Robert  Fleury,  Secretaire-Rapporteur; 
Boisseau,  5ecr6taire-Tre.soricr ;  and  Luher-Bouguereau,  Humbert,  Collin.  Jules  Lefe- 
byre  L,ahnel  Ferner  Vibert.  Corman,  Flainerg,  Carlier,  Leroux  and  l.al.^ux  Consul 
ci  Administration.  J.  P.  Laureiis  was  made  President  of  the  secUou  and  Jury  de  Pcin- 
turc  for  the  Salon  of  1898.  The  French  government  commissioned  A.  Valabreqoe  to 
make,  under  the_  direction  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  comprehensive  researches  regarding 

M*?t,****^r'**  galleries  of  Germany  and  Holland.    The  painters  decorated 

with  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  (i'llouneur  were  Couturier,  Gervais  Barrias,  Jacques 
Lmilc  Blanche,  Boutigny.  Brispot,  Cesbron  Daraeron,  Jos6  Frappa  and  Rossei-Gran- 
ger.  Carolus  £>uran  was  elected  President  of  the  Socict*  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  place  of 
ruvis  de  Chavannes,  and  he  appointed  Rodin  President  of  the  section  of  sculpture 

Acgutsthons  tn  Froitfe.— The  Louvre  acquired  a  fine  work  by  Picro  della  Fran- 
cesca  for  130,000  francs,  representing  the  "Virgin  and  Child."  This  fonnerly  bc- 
]^  collection  of  the  Due  dc  la  Tremoille.  The  Virgin  wears  an  exquisitely 
painted  and  transparent  veU  and  the  landscape  beneath  the  blue  sky  is  very  beauu- 
lui.  A  portrait  by  Gl^  was  bought  in  Antwerp  for  the  Lnnvre,  which  received  as 
a  oequest  from  Meissonicr's  widow  "La  Madonna  del  Baccio.  '  "Le  Chant."  two  p<»r- 
trai  s  of  Meissonier  (1872  and  1800).  "U  Mcsse  a  la  Chapelle.  de  la  \  rge  Mi- 
raculeusc  a  St.  Marc  a  Vcnise ;"  "Solid  couchant  dans  la  Foret  de  St  Germain, 
jLT  a  Antibcs.  Clair  dc  Lune  a'Venise:"  "Cavaliers  Louis  XIII.  en  Route;"  Jtt« 
Jacques  descendant  la  Vieil  Escalier  de  Hois  dc  Lausaime.  Samson  combattant  1«S 
Ihilistincs  LesRuincs  des  Tuilcries.  Le  Siege  de  Paris."  The  Luxeniiiourg  received 
tJf^Z%  7..r"r"''  Biirnand.  and  from  M.  Haynen  the  "Jean  Bapii.te,"  sonie- 
Kfn  M  .^'''-''''''t?  Moreau.  representinr  the  apparition  of  the  bleeding 
r1  ?  ^^"8b  er  <,t  Herodias.  Paris  received  the  bequelt  of  Moreau's  hoase  w 
tr.L     -I  '^^  collections  and  its  gallerv  containing  his  draw- 

and  pictures.  This  house  contains  700  oils,  ^ioo  water-colors  and  5.000  draw'- 
oSrS.  K«        t^*^'^        Beaux- Arts  he  left  100.000  francs  to  establish  a  prize. 
usiris  bought  Malmaison  to  form  there  a  collection  of  objects  relating  to  Napoleoo, 
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Josephine,  the  Consulate  and  the  i  irst  Empire.    The  Due  and  Duchcsse  de  la 
TremoiUe  preaMted  a  tine  "Holy  Fannly"  by  Nicolas  Poussin. 
5o/«  ('*^''**^f'~'^^e  ^MarmoiUei  and  the  Goupy  sales  were  among  the  most  im- 

,200  francs; 
"Colonel  de 

,     .    _  ...   Millet's  "Tete 

de  Paysanne,'  3,500  francs;  and  a  study  for  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  Munkacsy,  2,500 
francs.  The  second  sale  realized  99.990  francs.  Manet's  "Au  Jardin.  "  22,000  francs ; 
Ifanet^s  "Alabama,"  20.000  francs;  Degas's  "Avant  la  Course, "  8,200  francs ;  Monet's 
"Canal  en  Hollat»de,"  4,400  francs;  and  Corot's  "Le  Pont  dc  Poi>sy,  "  3.(>5<j  truncs. 

Other  lixhibitions  and  Acquisitions  on  the  Continent. — The  most  important  exhi- 
bition on  the  continent  was  the  superb  exhibition  of  123  Rembrandts  at  Amsterdam 
during  the  coronation  festivities  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  "The  Queen  of  England,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Westminster,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  sent  ex- 
amples. This  was  afterwards  exhibiud  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin.  A 
loan  exhibition  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Art  in  Berlin  of  paintines,  sculpture, 
bronzes,  etc.,  from  private  collections,  including  the  Emperor's  "Christ  Crucified"  at- 
tributed to  Jan  Van  Eyck ;  an  exhibition  of  sacred  art  was  held  in  Tturiii,  the  pic- 
tares  being  contributed  from  Italian  collectors  and  churches.  The  Madonna  and 
Child  predominated.  "The  Madonna  della  Tmda"  on  a  panel,  attributed  to  Raphael, 
was  sent  by  tiic  Harone  Ernesto  d'Aviso  of  Tiirin,  and  a  superb  alter-piece  by  Luigi 
Donati,  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Como,  representing  "The  Nativity"  were  the  most 
valuable.  The  International  Art  Exhibition  in  Vienna  gave  eight  gold  medals  to 
English  exhibitors.  E.  A.  Abbey  received  one  for  "Hamlet."  ¥.  A.  Bridgman  and 
Alexander  Harrison  for  Arcadia.  Caroliis  Duran  and  .*\.  Rodin  were  also  given  gold 
:nedal.s.  Royal  Museum  of  The  Hague  bmifjlit  Rcnibr.iiuU's  "David  Before  Saul." 
The  Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  acquired  a  fine  "V'irgiii"  enthroned,  with  the  child,  ac- 
companied by  three  saint.s.  by  the  painter  known  as  I-'adinoj  the  Galleries  of  the 
Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg  were  enriched  by  the  purcha.se  of  the  collections  of  the 
late  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prince  Lobanof,  historical  portraits,  miniatures  and 
sculptures;  numerous  pictures  by  Russian  artists  were  placed  in  the  new  museum 
named  lor  .Alexander  III;  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin  was  reorganized;  the 
Kunstverein  of  Diisscldorf  (the  "Maler-Kastin"  of  700  members),  celebrated  its  soth 
anniversary  ;  and  the  Rembrandt  Society  of  Holland  spent  29,925  florins  on  the  pur- 
chase of  paintings  which  otherwise  would  have  left  Holland.  International  Congress 
of  Public  Art  met  in  Brussels  in  September,  and  a  Congress  for  Art  History  in 
Amsterdam  in  September-October. 

Events  in  America. — A  bill  was  introduced  in  Albany  allowing  cities  in  New  York 
ot  the  first-class  $50,000  and  of  the  second  $25,000  annually,  for  art  works.  The  Fine 
Arts  Societies  selected  T.  D.  Cauldwell  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  ^00. 
The  National  Art  Club  and  The  Arts  Oub  were  incorporated ;  a  Department  of  Pine 
Arts  connected  with  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University  was  opened;  ar- 
rangements were  perfected  for  the  removal  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  to 
Momingside  Heights;  the  Artist  Artisan  Institute  was  reorganized;  the  Society  of 
American  Landscape  Painters  organized  a  yearly  exhibition  of  their  works ;  the  Chi- 
cago Art  aubs  federated  into  the  Chicago  Art  Association;  and  Andrew  Carnegie 
offered  to  enlarge  the  Carnegie  Galleries,  Pittsburg. 

Exhibitions. — The  Stewart  Co'lection  exhibited  at  the  American  .Art  Galleries 
brought  high  prices;  Fortuny's  "The  Academicians  Choosing,'  ,1  Model"  was  bought 
for  $42,000  by  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  who  also  bought  Fortuny's  "Street  in 
Tangiers"  for  $5,000;  "Gipsv  Caves  at  Grenada."  $2,200.  and  Madrazo's  "Woman 
with  a  Parrot,  $3,150.  Fortuny's  "Fantasia"  brought  $12,000;  "Arab  Butcher," 
$2,.^oo;  "Portrait  of  Mcis-^oniej;."  $2,300;  "The  Antiquary/'  $15,200;  "The  Court  of 
J"' 

(water 
from 

Fontatnblc_ ...   ^..^^^   .  . 

$12,500,  and  "The  Village  Politicians,"  by  Wilhelm  Leibl  (the  head  of  the  German 
Naturalistic  School).  $15,000.  .\t  the  Fuller  sale  Gainsborough's  Blue  Boy,  (offered 
at  $50,000)  was  withdrawn.  Rousseau's  "Charcoal  Burner's  Hut  "  brought  S.V>.50o; 
Gainsborough's  "Lady  Inncs."  $5,500;  Gainsborough's  "The  Market  Cart."  ?i  5.^0; 
Constable's  "Weymouth  Bay,"  $1,050;  "The  Lock.'^  $5,200 ;  and  Troyon's  "Cows  m 
Pasture."  $22,000.  Of  Mr.  Dana's  paintings,  Corot's  "Danse  d'AmOUrs  brought 
jy'.ofw;  Millet's  "Turkey-Herder."  S^fi.w;  Daubipnv'^^  "On  the  River  Oise,  $6,500: 
Courbet's  "Seashore,"  $3,300;  Rousseau's  'Harvest  Field,"  $4,200;  and  Ziem's  "Unc 
fete  i  Venlse,"  $3,800.  A  sale  of  pictures  by  Willitm  Moms  Hunt  took  place  in 
Boston.  Among  the  paintings  brought  to  this  country  from  the  Sedelmayer  Gal- 
leries. Paris.  "Miss  Le  Nain.  "  by  Gainsborough,  sold  for  $7,500;  '  M«.  Barnard, 
ky  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  $5,500;  Romn^y's  "Miss  Eleanor  Gordon,'*^ $8,000;  Opie's  "Miss 
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Coxe."  $2,500;  Sir  M.  A.  Shec's  "Mrs.  Norton."  $1,200;  Turner's  "Lake  Tliun." 
$4,400;  Corot's  "Lake  Nemi,"  %IQ0',  Munkacsy's  "Rirtation,"  $5,500;  £.  Chark- 
mont's  "Van  de  Velde,"  $7,600;  Meissonier's  "La  Vendetta,"  $3,400;  and  Porhn/t 

"Spanish  Lady,"  $300.    At  tlie  National  Academy  of  Dc-ign's  7jr(J  annual  exhibition 
Robert  Rcid  won  the  Hallgartcn  prize  of  $.300  for  "Dawn;"  Harry  Ro-dand  the  sec- 
ond prize  of  $200  for  "An  Iniporttd  Letter;"  and  W.  C.  Harrison  the  third  of  $ICD 
for  "Fields  in  October."    A.  W  Thayer  took  the  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $joo  for  a  "Por- 
•rait  of  a  YoangGirl and  the  N.  W.  Etodge  prize  of  $300,  restricted  to  women,  was 
r^iven  to  Mi«s  LiMitia  B.  Hart  :'i  r  "The  Keepsake."  At  the  20th  exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American   Arti.s|>  iii   tiic   Fine  Arts   Building.  John  S.   Sargent's  por- 
trait^, Whistler's  "A  Note  of  Carmine;"  John  VV.  Alexander's  "Peonies;"  and  Albtrt 
Hertcr's  portrait  were  among  the  notable  works.  George  R.  Barse  was  awarded  the 
Shaw  Fund  Prize  (tf  $1,500  for  "Night  and  Day;"  and  George  H.  Bogert  the  Webb 
pri/c  of  $,^00  for  "I'm  hh.u.  Honileur.  "    Ti  n  members  receded  from  the  Society  of 
American  Artists:  b'tank  W.  Benson.  William  L.  Metcalf.  lldward  Simmons.  Joseph 
Decamp.  Thomas  W.  Dewing.  Kdniund  C.  Tarbell,  J.  Alden  Weir.  J.  H.  Tw.-ichtman, 
Childe  Ha- -am  and  Robert  Reid.  an<l  calling  themselves  The  Society  of  Ten,  ex- 
hibited at  Durand-Rucl's.    Of  great  importance  was  the  tiiird  annurd  exhibition  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg.    Tryon's  "Early  Spring  in  New  England"  received 
the  gold  medal  and  $1,500:  Childe  Hassam's  "The  Sea"  a  silver  medal  and  $1,000; 
and  Alexander  Roche's  "Window-Scat"  a  bronze  medal  and  $500.    There  were  ex- 
cellent examples  of  modern  French.  Dutch,  German,  Engli^li.  Scottish,  Scandina\ian, 
as  well  as  of  the  American  School.   Mr.  Von  Thaulow,  Mr.  Lavery,  Raimundo  <le 
Madrazo,  Tissot,  Carolus  Duran,  Boutet  dc  Monvel,  and  Frederick  A.  BridgmU 
visited  the  exhibition.  The  67th  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Ffaie 
Arts  g.ive  the  place  of  honor  to  George  de  Forest  Brush's  "Mother  and  Child."  J.  W. 
Alexander's    I'ot  of  Basil;"  F.  A.  Bridgman's  "End  of  a  Fete  Day,"  and  "Women 
in  the  Mosque  of  Algiers;"  Mary  Cassatt's  "A  Woman  Seated"  and  'The  Toilet;" 
and  Whistler's  "A  Symphony  in  Violet  and  Blue"  were  among  the  most  adiniral 
works.  At  a  loan  exhibition  of  American  artists*  works.  Union  Leagvc.  Witislow 
Ilonier's  "Light  on  the  Sea"  had  the  place  of  honor;  Homer  D.  Martin's  "Source 
of  the  Hudson,"   Twachlman's  "Winter"  and  Colman's  "Dutch  Farm '  \yere  es- 
pecially noticed.    At  the  same  time  the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries  exhibited  ex- 
amples of  older  American  artists, — Bierstadt,  Inness,  Casilear,  Wyant,  etc.  Twarty^ 
five  pictures  by  George  Inness  and  Winslow  Homer,  lent  by  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  wwe 
-bown  at  the  Union  League,  which  bad  a  third  exhibition  in  Dectmbcr  at  which  were 
si m  George  Gould's  V  andyke  s  portrait  of  Count  d'Alligre."  and  pictures  by  CourbCU 
Fortunv.  Corot,  Inness,  Rousseau  and  Troyon.  A  loan  exhibition  at  the  Union  League 
C  tub  of  Brooklyn  exhibited  pictures  by  Corot,  Henner,  Diaz,  Ziem,  Madrazo,  Moo^ 
Bongtiereau.  John  Le  Fargc.  Shurtleff.  and  portraits  by  Gilbert  Stnart.   M  m 
Vv'.iter  Color  Society's  Exhibition  at  the  National  .Academy  of  De"^iRn,  the  Evans 
prize  ot  $joo  was  won  by  C.  Harry  Eaton  for  a  landscape.    There  was  an  interest- 
ing Portrait  show  (Academy  of  Design)  at  which  were  seen  Sir  J.  Reynold's  Straw- 
berry girl,"  Gainsborough's  "Blue  Boy;"  WhisUer's  "Girl  in  White;"  Sargent s 
"Calvin  S.  Brice,"  and  portraits  by  Gerome,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  Madrazo,  de  la  Gan- 
dara.  Boldini,  A.  Herter,  Chartrain.  Beckwith,  J.  Aldon  Weir,  H.  S.  Mowbray  and 
Cecilia  Beaux.    Among  the  minor  exhibitions  were:  Boldini's  portraits,  including 
"Verdi,"  "Whistler,"  and  the  "Princess  Poniatowski"  (the  artist  being  present) 
at  Boussod-Valadon  &  Co. :  Antonio  dc  la  Gandara's  portraits  at  the  Dttrand-Ruel 
Galleries:  exhibition  of  the  late  Eugene  Boudin's  works,  including  "Fair  in  Bnttany 
at  Diirand-Rucl's :  twenty-four  pictures  by  Julian  Rix  shown  at  Schaii*-*s  with  Len- 
bach's  portrait  of  a  Dutch  girl  and  Sargent's  "Calvin  S.  Brice;"  L.  Crist  Delmomco 
exhibited  works  of  the  Scandinavian  artist,  Fritz  Thaulow ;  E  A.  Abbey's  "Ham- 
let" at  Avery's;  Jules  Dupre's  "Forest  of  Fontainbleau"  at  the  Chapman  Gallery. 
Tooth  exhibited  examples  of  Reynolds,  Lawrence  and  Romncy;  Gerdme's  "Mpo"»J" 
Road  in  Italy."  :il  Ortgies.  and  Tissot's  pictures  illustrating  "Life  of  Christ   at  me 
American  Art  Galleries.  The  National  League  of  Mineral  Painters  exhibited  at  We 
Waldorf- .Astoria ;  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  paintings  of  Arctic  regions  by 
Irank  W.  Stokes;  the  Society  of  Western  Artists  exhibited  in  the  Detroit  Museum 
Of  Art  and  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago :  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  had  a  tBBBJw 
of  exhibitions,  among  them  a  loan  exhibition  of  old  Masters;  the  CharlestOO  An 
Club  held  an  exhibition;  at  that  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Artists  the  Cri««MJ>2" 
l)y  Frank  C.  Penfold  ;  there  was  a  fine  loan  exhibition  in  WashingtCHl,  D.  C» 
iJth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Washington  Artists.  ,  e- 

The  most  valtiable  acquisftions  were  to  the  Mark  Hopkins  Instittite  of  An,  aw 
Francisco,  which  received  a  fine  collection  of  works  by  famous  Eastern  and  EtlrtW| 
artists.   These  were  placed  on  permanent  exhibition.  A  lunette  in  niajoli«  st^MOjJ* 
to  be  by  one  of  the  Delia  Robbias,  was  presented  to  the  Brooldyn  lOitilBtt 
and  Sciences,  by  Mr.  At^stus  Healy. 
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PALMER  \  ^'  (England).   See  PAiNHMa 

I'AX.DHSR,  Arthur,  LL.  D.,  D.  C  L.  orofescnr  «f  T  -r_:  v  /- 

lin.  was  born  at  GueJph.  Ontari^  SwteXr  if^^  hIT"t?*^  S°"'^'' 

He  was  a  well-known*^  editor  ofHiSS^^id  Vorace  ctnul  ''h^^ 
writers,  and  was  a  recognized  author/yon^ iS^^^^  other  Roman 

chair  of  Utin  at  Trinity  in  i88a  Classical  hterature.  He  was  called  to  the 

PANA,  Ills.    Sec  StuXIS  AND  LoCKOtTTS. 

PANAMA  CANAL.   Sec  Canals  (paragraph  Ship  Canals) 

tplpgy  Of  the  Istlimian  and  Centra   American  rctri  iis     h  dVn,v.         .wl  iP 
Isthmtis  is  an  old  land  barrier  which  l.as  been  u  .-  th.ri^  1T  Panama 
laled  hills,  and  :I,at  topoJ^a^hK  c^^cn^^^^^ 

a  remnant  oi  a  tormerly  much  wider  area.    The  rock/^oo5„r^^^^  '° 
and  sedimentary  of  late  cretaceous,  and  tetSary  age    n  barHer 
listed  as  far  back  as  jurassic  ti^c.,  btu  it  has^not  ^e.nainec  contKoul  uS'to 
Sfinff ""k?  ^        '^"^  n.ounta.n-making  disturbances  of  ?be  ate  t^eiibJ? 
XSlSeSVe'St  conspicuons^eatn.«,  of  CeSUl  AmSiSJiS 

^^n^n^atf^^^^^^^^ 

Ihymol.  It,,  however  oiUy  takes  place  when  fat  is  the  siH.^tance  acted  it  does 
JTsir^of-tt  t^ti^cSl 

PANIZZABDI,  U£UT.-CoL.    See  France. 

PAF7BI.   See  Archjeolocy  (paragraph  Egypt). 

PAKAQUAY,  an  interior  republic  of  South  America  between  Brarf!  and  Areen- 

nna^ompr>ses  twenty-three  ^or/id*,,,  or  counties,  havinp  an  a^reu"  Lea  of  ^ 

^"^  ,^5  «^ate<i  population  in  1897  was  abom  tx^.ooo  whi  es  a  id 
abwit  60000  civX.cd  and  70,000  uncivilized  Indian..  The  population  of  the  oSntJy 
M«ns  to  have  fluctiiatcd  greatly.  According  to  official  estimates,  there  were  2 
^"^•^^•■'■^9  mhabitants;  and  m  1873.  222.079;  the  imperfect  census  of  1887  placed 
T.nthJr' '''''''  t^'^'  ^^t'^^f «  Of  »895  w?^  432.000.  In  ,887  the  for- 
Skns  Tlf  mimbefejf  about  9,340.  of  whom  5.000  were  Argentmcs.  and  2.000 
miians.  1  he  capital  is  Asuncion  (pop.  m  1895.  45.ooo)  ;  the  other  more  important 
towns  are  V.Ila  R,ca  (19.000),  Concepcion  (10.000),  San  Pedro,  and  Luque  (laS 

Corfr«"";''(-The  constitution  of  Paraguay,  modelled  upon  that  of  ArRcntina 
was  adopted  m  1870  after  the  dose  of  the  war  in  which  ^Paraguay  was  defeated 
•  """i  ^'''S*''  '^'•scntina.  and  Uruguay.    The  executive  authority 

!;      .1  President,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  who  (xercises  his  func- 

nons  through  a  ministry  of  five  members  appointed  by  himself  and  responsible  to 
Inc  f/.    ■  I  .^  ^T*^  ^5P"*'^1S?'*  Foreijcn  Affairs.  War.  Worship  and 

•tH'^  Pf?«<»«»t  (1894-^)  is  General  Don  Juan  B  Egus- 

2  nS:  ir*  '^Bi^'at've  P"\vpr  devolve,  iipon  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
n»oni"vlf'"c  '^^P"^".^^:  nieiiihers  r.f  liotli  houses  are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  the  Senators  m  a  proportion  of  one  to  12.000  inhabitants,  and  the  Deputies 
.1ln„  .T'tT  "'""^^  thickly  populated  districts,  however,  a  greater  ratio  may 
be  allowed  The  government  of  the  partidos  is  administered  by  chiefs  and  justices 
♦ll^l  the  assistance  of  municipal  councils.   Justice  is  maintained 

-rV'^^r'n''*^"'  inferior  courts,  and  a  High  Court  of  Justice. 

ture  fo^fis^al^yeals  •'^'''^  "*      ^^"^  ^  ^  ^'^  "^"^  ^ 

Revenue  ..  '^o^  '894.       .  1895. 

Expenditure  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::  5^ 

Rev 

Expe"nditurV*::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^•''^^    S  iij^ij^i 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs.  Stamps,  sale  of  land,  etc  The  out- 
«»wdmg  public  debt  in  1897  was  $4,840,780.  ^ 

bersTboui''^  'In  Z^^^^  ^7^*  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  num- 
•«rs  aoout  1,430  officers  and  men,  and  is  used  in  maintaining  order.  Citizens  be- 
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tween  twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age  are  liable  tO  military  serrioe.  FklMttr 
has  one  steamer  of  440  tons  and  two  smaller  steamers. 

indiutries  and  Commerce.— The  soil  of  the  cotmtry  is  fertile  uid  there  are  ex- 
cellent grazing  lands,  valuable  forests,  and  mineral';  which  are  unworked.  Most 
tropical  and  sub  tropical  products  may  be  successfully  cultivated;  nianufaclures 
have  made  very  little  progress,  though  in  the  vicinity  of  Astmcion  there  are  sefHd 
tanneries,  breweries,  factories  for  soap,  matches,  earttoiwate,  palm-leaf  hats,  etc.; 
throughout  the  country  there  are  distilleries  for  caiia,  or  white  rtim.  The  most 
important  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  yerha  mate  (Ilex  Pardf^uensis.  Paraguay 
tea).  The  loaf  exported  in  1896  amounted  to  9,024  tons,  valued  at  over  $1,400,0001 
The  mate  fields,  which  were  formerly  owned  by  the  State,  are  now  in  the  possessioR 
of  orivate  and  corporate  owners.  Other  important  products  are  timber,  tobaon, 
and  oranges;  of  the  last  named  product,  there  is  an  annual  exportation  of  6,000 to 
7,000  tons  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  To  further  the  development  of  the 
great  agricultural  resources,  the  government  encourages  immigration.  Copper, 
pyrites,  and  kaolin  are  found,  and  iron  is  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  and  marble  in  the  south.  Foreign  trade  has  been  as  follows: 

1893.  ifl^ 

Imports  (gold  pesos)   2.'^33,2^  2.222,202 

Eiqmrts  (paper  pesos)   7,999,845  11.100.597 

1895.  1896. 

Imports  (gold  pesos)   2,463,050  8,786,000 

EsqKwts  (paper  pesos)   13,7^6^  UAV» 

Nearly  half  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain.  The  chief  imports  are  t«- 
tiles.  rice,  and  wines;  the  chief  exports  are  Paraguay  tea,  hides  and  skins,  totnen, 

and  timber. 

CommioiiVa/iOH,r.— Transportation  in  Paraguay  is  difficult  as  the  roads  are  Ktlle 

better  than  paths.  Although  the  first  railroad  in  South  America  was  built  in  Para- 
guay by  Dictator  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  country  has  only 
one  line  at  present ;  it  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation  and  connects  Asuncion 
with  Pirapo,  156  miles  distant  It  is  likely  that  this  road  will  be  extended  to  En- 
Mrnacion,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Argentine  railway  system  at  the  P4nmi  riwr. 
Three  lines  of  steamers  make  regular  trips  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos  .\yttS, 
a  distance  of  1,100  to  1,200  miles.  In  1898  there  were  360  miles  of  telegraph  linM- 
Paraguay  has  been  in  the  postal  union  since  1881  and  in  18^  had  95  post-offices.  In 
1896  there  entered  at  Asuncion  from  foreign  ports  666  vessels  aggregating  iJW9 
tons,  and  cleared  for  abroad  613  vessels  of  147.640  tons. 

_  Rcltgion  and  Education.— The  State  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  t0 
mterfercnce  with  other  forms  of  faith.  In  1887,  of  the  adult  Paraguayans  20  per  cent 
could  read  and  write,  and  of  the  adult  foreigners,  60  per  cent.  At  present,  educa- 
tion is  free  and  compulsory.  In  i8g6  the  elementary  schools,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, numbered  358.  having  680  teachers  and  23.C00  pupils.  The  National  College  tl 
Astincion  has  fifteen  professors  and  205  students :  there  are  also  at  Asuncion  a  pob- 
lic  library  and  five  newspapers.  Besides  providing  for  the  public  schools,  the  gov- 
ernment grants  small  subsidies  to  the  private  ones. 

Money.— There  are  several  banks,  one  of  which  is  reported  to  have  a  capita  ot 
4,350.000  pesos  Paraguay  has  no  gold  or  silver  coin  of  its  own  stamping;  the  silver 
peso  of  other  South  American  countries  is  in  circulation,  and  has  the  same  valae  M 
m  the  countries  that  issue  it.  On  October  i,  1898,  the  Uruguayan  peso  was  wortB 
$1,034  United  States  currency,  and  that  of  Argentina,  $0.^5.  Paraguayan  p«P«[ 
money  isthe  chief  circulating  medium;  the  amount  in  circulation  is  about  6jfH^ 
pesos.  The  gold  value,  in  United  States  money,  of  the  paper  peso  is  only  abont  W 
cents. 

The  President'.^  Mcssa^c.-On  April  I.  1898.  President  Don  Juan  B.  Egu^quio 
dehverr^!  a  inrssage  to  the  Congress  on  the  opening  of  the  session;  the  following  are 
some  of  the  more  important  topics  upon  which  he  touched.  In  rmd  to  education 
nc  spoke  with  some  satisfaction,  reporting  the  enlargemertt  of  the  normal  ^nom 
system,  which  is  co-crhicatinnal  with  at  that  time  more  than  1,000  pupils.  Instrucuoo, 
agnculture,  art.  anr!  science  hru!  heen  extended  and  a  corps  of  foreign  teachers  en- 
gaged riic  postal  rn<!  tclegrapli  services  had  developed;  telegraph  lines,  which  nan 
f  yfi^  5.""  extended  beyond  San  Pedro,  were  to  be  sent  forward  from  Aswjcwa 
to  Villa  Concepcidn.  and  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  extend  a  line  to  FaerteOW 
ana  to  construct  various  branch  lines.  The  Aerirultural  B:uik.  nn  important^' 
wrnment  mstitution,  had  given  great  encouragement  toward  the  development  of  W* 
ton.  coffee,  grape,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultttral  industries.  At  the  nm*  w 
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of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  which  has  eiitire  JjfT'^  '"Aucnce 

country,  agriculture  has  rece  ded  a  stS^  '."^"'^^^^  ^f^^ 

thusiastic  in  taking  up  agricuUural  ouisui  ?   funrT  ^,    r        >nhabitants  are  cn- 

ment  has  granted  smril^bsidfes         ?ei?rH  ?         v°        '^''/'^  ^''i^  the  govcrn- 

linaia  Stated  that  liquiclSTtil!  comi3  ?n  t't ha?  the  nTf 

ing  their  payments.    It  was  expected  E  the  i.nH  *      debtors  were  slow  in  maR- 

considcrable  national  revenue    The  jinwrts  for^^^^^^        would  become  a  source  of 

gated  $2,203,359  (gold),  and  thlSZ!?$  .5%'&  go  d ^''''t^ 

considering  a  proposa]  to  buitd  a  railroad  fT«m         :^  !         I    k "vcniment  was 

floarishes.*  TL*^SnIideredT  ™?y  i?^^  ^'^^^  y^'^^  ««te 

the  trade  in  verba  mat*  which  is  alrcad7con!niS^     i  "l""  increase 

tants  of  Paraguay  and  of  tho  nelghfiiS^ Stated  Ae%f?^^'}*l*''' 

rtporl  t!ie  peaceful  relations  which  existed  between  ParLf-,?  ^7  P'^^'^"* 

tries,  tlie  onlv  unsettled  foreign  Question  of  rnv  ^M  ^M    •       '^•'""Kuous  coun- 

of  U.e  Bplivikn  boundaprTn^in^"!? le""^^  xfe  Chaco 'if «  ^•''^^ 

p1^vI''^°'"''**'  ^«  "^'"^  AsT«,HOMicAt  P««™  and  Fkan«. 
PABKS,  PABKWATS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS     Tl,*r»  h.c  u  i  , 

J*8  ..he  Me,ropoli,an  1';'5;.„r"*  tadcJ''  i«     p.^  Lsl'^Sng  ftiS^  'Sf"S"!L?l 

JJdSSrJ^^S  f     parkway,  on  January  31.  1S98.  which  had  cost  $6,491^  f|r  land 
and  ?8.i72,ooo  for  construction,  making  a  total  of  $14,663,000.    cSterNew  YorS 
has  some  7.000  acres  of  parks  and  playgrounds.   The  Es^x  Counu- Pnrl-  W.,^ 
id  a  IS  'J'Z  Y''  "*  «^'898.  with  many  n"ler<;"park  4f  p^^^^^^ 

2n.*.?i  iSiL*'*'h.'^°"*'  "T-  ^"  the  park  systems  MSStlarlv 

'?        providing  of  large  reservations  to  be  left  as  nearly  M  ^?hZ 

rctde^'^a^^n^'^Ntw  Cit^  ''tT'"^  -"--"s  small  Vay^^^^i^^^ 

dren  ami  Sri    u  \  They  are  needed  for  the  evcrv-dav  use  nf  diil 

S  leaTaT^nJJ.         ^  ^^^V"/  warm,  weather.   Music  is  provided  at  certain  hourZ 
PA  ^T  '  "  pennitted  and  indulged  in  to  a  laSe 

^^^<^cr   a;iS!''^'^^^^^^  rnother  of  the  late  Irish  Nationalist 

March  27  iftS   %ul  J    Paniell.  died   at   Avondale,  county  Wicklaw,  Ireland. 

promL^n^t  ^e  i'n1r^h^'oHt?crin^S:  {S'StlfS*         ^  ^  ^^"^  * 

^^^^   See  Arch^oukiv  (paragraph  Greece). 

ol^'™'**®"™"  IN  PLANTS.   See  Botany  (paragraph  Plant  Pbyu- 


Om^tfS'U!^.^™^^?^"-   A^cofd'ng  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Patent 

amount  of  cih  rl  L  h  ^ "     applications  filed  was  35,842;  of  caveats  filed,  1.650; 

1%  the  neu  inH  r  •^'^•i'''?7'734J  of  casb  expended.  $1.1.16.10^.;  surplus.  $1,538.  It 
caveaV  fJed  ^176  thTclfh*?*'-"T^'™?  ^h^,  ^PPl-^t.ons  nicd.  the 

and  the  surplus  $12^2  7cS^    Thi^'''^'^i)!^'  $/-V-5.rM.  ;  the  cash  expended.  $1,122,843; 


FMt«nt  StHtletlca  Ci->Q 
fftT«neiiU  Slid  JtoMU  ^9*^ 

StaHsties  of  the  United  State*  Patent-OIKee. 

Patents 

Appli-  Caveats      and  Cash  Cash 

Calendar  Year.           cations.   Filed.   Reissues.  Received.  Expended.  Surplus. 

»890                           41^    2,311     26,292  $l.340»372  |i.o82,s;6  $257,796 

1891                           40.543    2>406    23,244  i^i^  1.139.713  131.57^ 

1892                            40.753     2,290     23.559  1.266.331  i,iio,73»  175.603 

1893                            38.473     2.247     23.769  1. 242.871      1,141.038  ioi,8jj 

1894                            38,439    2,286    20,867  M87.439  1,100.047  87392 

1895                        40^680    241S    22,057  tfa45ia46  1,106,389  138.8:7 

1896                          43,083    2,371    33,373  i.334«OS9  i.H3i4U  auMS 


The 
was: 


  43fSf»     a.a7«     «9>373       *»3**»»»  *i**Ji4*4 

number  of  Bridsh  patents  issued  in  the  same  years  (1890  to  1896^  indwin) 

1890   10.641 

1^1    10,643 

1893   iifiH 

1893   ii.S3» 

1894   ".^ 

1895    W9> 

1^   tam 

PATY  DE  CLAM,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mercier  vv,  has  been  identified  with  the 
Dreyfus  case  from  the  first.  He  was  employed  in  1894  by  the  War  Office  to  conduct 
the  investigation,  and  after  the  arrest  of  Drevfus,  he  did  his  best  by  intimidatioo  and 
deceit  to  make  htm  confess  his  guilt.  It  is  said  that  tie  was  one  of  uie  most  important 

witnesses  against  Dreyfus  in  the  trial.  At  tlic  Esterhazy  court  martial  he  repeSlM 
his  belief  in  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus.  He  was  the  man  whom  Zola  specified  in  MS  I 
accuse"  Utter  as  the  "diabolical  workman  of  the  judicial  error."  Zola  said  that  hi< 
mind  was  haunted  by  romantic  intrigues,  that  he  was  mixed  up  in  affairs  involvtfl^ 
stolen  documents,  anonymous  letters,  mysterious  women,  etc.,  and  accused  Bin  « 
having  tried  to  terrorize  Mine.  Dreyfus,  and  of  having  resorted  to  the  most  pte- 
posterous  means  for  establishing  the  guilt  of  an  innocent  man.  The  affair  of  the 
mysterious  "veiled  lady"  to  wl-.om  K->ierlia:iy  referred  in  the  course  of  his  trial, 
said  to  have  been  due  to  the  invention  of  Paty  de  Clam.  He  tried  also,  to  entrap 
Colonel  Picquart  after  the  latter  had  been  sent  to  Tunis,  and  was  the  reputed  author 
of  certain  ambiguous  telegrams  which  were  meant  to  make  Picquart  the  object  Of 
suspicion.  Colonel  Picquart  brought  an  action  against  him  on  account  of  these  tde- 
gr.iins,  and  finally,  on  September  12,  it  was  officially  reported  that  Paty  dc  Clam  had 
been  dism!->ed  from  his  post  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Esterhazy  case. 

PAVEMENTS  AND  BOADS.  The  use  of  asphalt  paving  is  rapidljr  extending  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country,  especially  smce  the  recent  reduction  in  its  cost 
of  construction.  It  has  several  advantages  over  other  paving  materials,  socn  » 
smoothness,  cleanliness,  noiselcssncss,  imperviousncss.  and  small  resistance  to  tisc* 
tion.  Brick  paving  i>  being  used  very  extensively,  e^^pccially  in  Western  cities  aw 
rear  brick  producing  centres.  Wood  pavements  are  far  less  in  vogue  than  formerlv, 
but  this  is  partly  due  to  improper  material  and  workmanship  in  the  past.  In  Eng- 
land, wood  pavements  are  being  used  quite  largely,  hard  woods  from  Australia  beu* 
in  favor  for  that  purpose.  The  importance  of  proper  foundations  for  all  classes 
of  pavements  is  better  recognized  now  than  ever  before.  6  to  8  inches  of  concrete 
commonly  being  used  for  that  purpose.  For  heavy  traffic,  Belgian  block,  or  small 
granite  Mocks  of  uniform  size,  are  largely  tised.  Cobble  stone  is  no  longer  admb 
sible  as  a  paving  material.  Much  pavinj?  work,  more  especially  asphalt,  is  Iwd  unof 
a  guarantee  from  the  contractors  to  keep  it  in  repair  from  5  to  15  vear.s.  Tnispne* 
tice  is  deemed  es.-^cntial.  partly  because  the  mixing  and  laying  of  asphalt  so  as  to 
give  satisfactory  results  has  not  yet  b;en  reduced  to  as  scientific  a  basis  as  most 
other  phases  of  municipal  engineering,  and  partly  because  a<^phalt  is  larg^b';^^"^ 
in  the  past  has  been  almost  ah'^ohitclv  a  monopoly  product.  Buffalo  and  Washingro" 
'■<^P"»at'on  of  leading  in  their  proportion  of  asphalt-paved  streets. 
For  light  traffic  in  the  outskirts  of  large  cities,  in  small  cities  and  towns  ana  ror 
^untry  roads,  macadam,  or  broken  stone,  is  extensively  used,  and  with  great  ans 
l«*ion.  The  surface  being  finished  with  fine  screenings  is  very  smooth,  most  a« 
».»lirable  for  pleasure  driving  and  cycling.  Especial  pains  must  be  taken  to  ouuu 
slich  roads  so  that  they  will  be  well  drained,  to  avoid  dampness  caused  ""-'j: 
snade  or  cxccsmvc  street  sprinkling,  and  to  prevent  (by  proper  repmr? 
of  wide  tires)  the, formation  of  ruts;  otherwise  such  itwds  do  not  wear  weU.  ad^j 
are  rather  expensiye  to  keisp  in  repair  in  any  case,  but  their  firat  cost  is 
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Hundreds  of  miles  of  macadam  and  Rravcl  roads  have  been  built  in  various  Sutes 
dunng  the  past  few  years,  partly  wuli  Slate  funds,  as  a  result  of  the  Good  Roads 

ouTI"/-  J^f«Sy  *re  far  in  the  lead  in  this  respect. 

Rhode  Island,  CoanecHatt,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  done  sometliiiiR  The 
United  States  government,  through  a  l)rancJi  of  the  Department  of  Acrriculture  is 
Shilf  ^?'u*"1J^^^^  ^1}^  people  of  rural  districts  regarding  the 

Ssons  "  stretches  of  improved  roads  as  object 

The  Higsbie-Armstrong  act,  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  in  1898.  pro- 
vides that  the  inttiative,  where  State  aid  is  desirccl,  may  be  taken  by  the  abuttiiu'  pro- 
perty ownersorthecounty.  If  the  State  Engineer  endorses  the  proposed  improvement 
and  inakcs  a  plan  for  it  satisfactory  to  the  county  board,  the  contract  is  let  the  final 
cost  being  divided  as  follows:  State,  -^o  per  cent.;  county,  35  per  cent:'town.  ts 
per  cent.,  except  when  abutting  property-owners  petitioned  for  the  road,  in  which 
case  the  15  per  cent  falis  on  them.  The  expense  of  maintenance  must  be  met  !)y 
UK  town.  In  New  York  and  other  States  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  bicycle 

giths  and  m  other  waj  s  provide  for  the  convenience  of  bicyclists.  See  the  articles 
icvcLE  Paths  and  Ohio. 

PAYN,  James,  English  novelist  and  journalist,  died  March  25.  1898.  He  was 
born  at  Cheltenham.  England.  i8,^o:  was  graduated  from  Cambridge,  1854;  published 
two  volumes  of  poems  and  contributed  to  magazines;  became  editor  of  Chamber's 
Journal.  1858.  From  1882  to  1896  was  editor  of  tlie  Corn  till  Magasinc.  Among 
his  best  known  novels  are  rallcn  Fortunes,  Cecil's  Tryst,  Less  Black  than  We're 
Patnted,  By  Proxy.  What  He  Cost  Her.  A  Grape  from  a  Thorn,  GUams  of  Memory. 
(1894),  /"  Market  Overt  (18*^5).  ' 

PEABODY  MUSEUM.   See  Anturopolocv. 

PEARSON,  John  LougBBOROUGH,  R.  A.,  prominent  English  architect,  was  born  in 
1816;  died  December  10.  1897-  He  built  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Westii.insier :  made 
additions  to  the  University  Library  and  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge;  and 
restored  t!)e  west  side  of  Westminster  Hall.  In  1874  he  became  an  A.  R.  A.,  and 
an  R  A  six  years  later.  Mr.  Pearson  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  he  was  architect  for  the  cathedrals 
of  Iniro,  Lincoln.  Bristol,  Exeter.  Peterborough,  and  Rochester;  for  St.  George's 
Chapel.  Windsor;  and,  since  the  death  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  for  Westminster  Abbey. 

PEARY,  Robert  Edwin,  civil  engineer.  S,  N.,  with  relative  rank  of  lieutenant, 
was  born  at  Cresson  Springs.  Pennsylvania,  May  6,  ^^'/y  Mr  was  graduated  at 
sowdoin  College  in  1877,  and  in  November  18S1.  was  commissioned  as  civil  engi- 
neer in  the  United  States  Xavy.  rLcciving  this  appointment  after  a  competitive  ex- 
anunation  of  over  two  hundred  applicants  for  the  four  vacancies.  In  1885  and  1886 
•  assistant  engineer  on  the  government  surveys  for  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal ; 
m  the  latter  year  he  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland.  Tlie  next 
y«r  he  became  sub-chief  engineer  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Comi)any :  m  1888-Qi 
ne  was  engaged  in  superintending  engineering  work  in  dry  dock.  His  first  expedi- 
tion to  the  far  north  of  Greenland  was  made  in  1891-92  for  the  purpose  of  detcrm- 
imng  the  insularity  of  Greenland.  Mr.  Peary's  second  expedition  to  North  Green- 
ki-  *893-9S;  he  went  in  the  steam  sealer  l-alcon  to  Inglefield  Gulf  and  es- 

Xf     u  '^^^fl^ariers  at  Anniversary  Lodge,  at  the  head  of  Bowdoin  bay.  In 

March  1894,  he  set  out  on  his  ccond  attempt  to  cro.'^s  the  inland  ice  to  the  northeast, 
but  a  storm  of  unprecedented  severity  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  among 
Ills  dogs,  necessitated  his  retreat  after  an  advance  of  about  120  miles.   Nearly  aU 

jnenibers  of  his  par^  returned  on  the  Falcon  in  September  1894.  but  Mr.  Peary, 
with  Hum  Lee  and  Mat  Henson,  remained  for  a  second  winter  and  another  attempt 
l*?!!5*  'T'his  effort,  in  t'.e  summer  of  1895.  was  successful,  but  accom- 

pnshed  under  great  disadvantage,  the  three  men  narrowly  escaping  starvation.  Mr. 
Peary  discovered  near  Cape  York  the  largest  known  meteorites  in  the  world,  one  of 
them  weighing  about  one  hundred  tons.  Returaing  to  the  United  States  in  1%^  he 
Drought  with  him  two  meteoric  specimens.  He  was  then  stationed  at  the  New  York 
Wavy  Yard  in  the  regular  line  of  his  duty.  In  1806  and  1897  he  made  summer  voy- 
Greenland.  In  1896  he  made  a  sixth  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
9"* 'jundred-ton  meteorite,  but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  bringing  it  away, 
'"j^p^.the  American  Geographical  Society  bestowed  on  Mr.  Peary  the  Cullum  gold 
medal,  its  first  award,  for  his  discoveries  in  Greenland,  and  formerly  appro  ved^his 
P^J*ct  for  an  expedition  to  the  Pole.  A  five  years'  leave  of  absence  was  given  him 
py  the  Navy  Department  for  the  prosecution  of  the  expedition.  He  made  a  prelim- 
inary voyage  to  Greenland  in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  the  hundred-ton  Cape  York 
meteorite,  together  with  six  natives,  was  broaght  to  New  York.  In  the  summer  of 
1898,  he  published  Northward  over  the  Great  lee  (2  vols.),  in  which  he  described 
nts  jonmqrs  of  1888, 1893,  i8m>         In  the  stimmer     i8g6  he  sailed  once  more 
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for  Greenland,  hoping  to  reach  the  Pole.  For  a  description  of  the  expedition  and 
route  proposed,  see  Aicnc  Explokation.  Mr.  Peary  is  a  member  of  the  Ameikn 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  Get^raphical  Society,  and  an  hoooniy 
and  corresponding  member  of  various  geographical  societies. 

PEASE,  Arthur,  Liberal  Unionist,  Member  of  Parliament,  died  August  27,  iSgi 
He  was  born  at  Darlington,  England,  September  13,  iSil/i  and  was  educated  pri- 
vately.  He  was  Mayor  of  Darlington,  }fi73-?4:  Liberal  M.  P.  lor  Whitby,  1880-85; 

he  contested  the  Whitby  Division  in  iBS^  and  Darlington  in  1892,  as  a  Liberal 
Unionist.  In  i8<>3  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium.  He  was 
a  justice  of  tlie  peace  for  coimty  Durham  and  North  Riding,  York.  From  1895 
to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Liberal  Unionist  member  from  Darlington.  He 
was  president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  anti-Slavery  Society. 

FECK,  Ferdinand  W..  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  appointed  by  President  McKtnley 
July  22,  1898,  to  succeed  Moses  P.  Handy,  deceased,  as  United  States  Commissioner- 
General  to  the  Parih  Mxpusition  of  1900.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1848;  was 
p^duated  at  the  old  University  of  Chicago  and  the  I'nion  College  of  Law;  though 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  did  not  practice,  but  directed  his  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
estate  left  by  his  fatlur  and  to  the  improvement  of  tlic  social  and  commercial  con- 
ditions of  his  city.  Mr.  Peck  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of  five  which  went 
abroad  in  the  interests  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  was  diairman  of  its  finnoe 
committee. 

PECK,  Jame.s  Incraham,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of  biology  in  Williams  Col- 
lege, died  at  Williamstown,  November  4,  1898.  He  was  born  in  Ontario  county,  New 
York,  August  10,  1863:  was  graduated  at  Williams  in  1887;  entered  the  department 
of  biology  there  as  assistant  in  1892,  and  two  years  later  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor.  He  published  a  number  of  essays  on  biological  subjects. 

PEET,  Isaac  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  a  well  known  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  December  28.  1898.  He  was  bom  on  December  4.  1824,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher  in  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf; 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1845  He  then  became  a  professor  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  his  father  was  principal 
and  where»  upon  the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1867,  he  became  principal  himselt 
holding  that  office  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  very  successfttl  hi  his  work  and 
wrote  several  important  treatises.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned,  A  }fo»o- 
grat>h  on  Decimal  Fractions;  Language  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  A  Manual 
of  Vegetable  Physiology;  and  an  inaugural  address  entitled  The  Psychiail  Slatut 
and  Criminal  Resfonsibility  of  the  Uneducated  Deaf  Mute,  the  last  named  in  1886. 

PELLIETTZ,  General  UE,  a  member  of  the  general  staff,  and  an  important  wittlfSS 
in  the  Dreyfus  case.  He  made  an  extraordinary  speech  in  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
Dreyfus  (see  Fr.\nce,  paragraphs  on  History)  in  which  reference  was  for  the  first 
time  made  to  that  third  document  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  forgery.  After 
the  death  of  Colonel  Henry,  General  de  Pellieux  wrote  a  letter  disclaiming  any  te- 
spoiT-ibility  for  that  occurrence.  The  discovery  of  the  forgery  led  him  to  demand  8 
revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  he  resigned  from  the  headquarters  staff. 

PEUBEBTON.  Max.  author,  born  in  Birminf?ham,  England,  June  19.  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylor's  School  and  at  Cains  College  Cambridge, 
ioined  the  staff  of  Vanity  fair  in  I'sSs,  and  became  editor  of  Casscll's  Maga:sne  in 
1896.  His  first  book  to  attract  attention  was  The  Impregnable  Citv  (1895).  wl^''^'^  ^^'^^ 
followed  by  The  Little  Huguenot  (1895)  ;  A  Puritan's  Wif*  (1896);  A  Gcntlcmans 
Gentleman  (1806);  Christine  of  the  Hills  (1^7):  Queen  of  the  Jesters  (i897); 
Kronstadt  (185^).  and  The  Phantom  Arm\  ( 1808) 

PENNSYLVANIA,  a  middle  State  of  the  Atlantic  dope  in  the  United  SlaW. 
with  an  area  of  45.aiS  square  miles.  Capital.  Harrisburg. 

Mtneratogy.~An  1897  the  anthracite  coal  area  w  as  480  square  miles  and  the  bitumi- 
nous 9,000  square  miles.  In  the  production  of  each  kind  of  coal  the 
State  maintained  first  rank.  The  anthracite  output  was  52.431-763  sno"] 
tons,  valued  at  $79,129,126.  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  1,014.318  tons:  and 
the  bitummous  was  54.597,891  short  tons,  valued  at  $37.63^347;  Thejom- 
bmed  product  of  both  kinds  was  5,1  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of 
the  country  There  were  575  mines  in  operation,  employing  J/.-W  P^^fH* 
and  (luruig  the  year  strikes  occurred  in  188  mines,  affecting  2Q.112  operatives.  (1>« 
Coal.)  The  petroleum  production  wa";  17,982,911  barrels,  valued  at  $I4,295.««."" 
agamst  iO.379.20i  barrels,  valued  at  $22,082,402,  in  i8g6.  Of  natural  lubricating  pe- 
troleum the  wells  at  Franklin  yielded  48,880  barrels :  for  a  number  of  years  the  yieia 
aver.iged  50,000  barrels  oer  annum.  With  an  approximate  value  of  $6,242,S43jj'« 
supply  of  natural  gas  showed  a  gain  over  that  of  the  two  previous  years,  Wit  « 
marked  decHuc  from  that  of  other  pivce^ng  years.  The  State  ranked  first  m  tn* 
value  of  limestone,  slate,  and  all  quarry  products,  and  second  in  sandstone.  The  out- 
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puts  were:   slate,  $2,365,299;  limestone,  $2,327,870:  sandstone   SiSnkt,-  •. 

$349,947;  and  ,narble  $(«.68j-total.  $5,486,612.  hr^ra^o^^^ 

m  total  production  (7*3,742  long  tons)  and  first  m  that  of  maKnetke         «6  r«ni 

exception  of  1893  an<  i8<j4.  the  total  output  was  less  than  tJiat  of  a^year  in 
tfie  prcv.uu.s  20  year.,  bait  yielded  164,287  barrels,  worth  $4SJ07  In  isS^a  ^ei,i  of 
Wmangancse  ore  wa.  discovered  in  Jefferson  coumy.  which  badVi^  ^o  VJ  ^d^ 
m  the  openmg  of  a  new  and  Very  important  field  in  the  mining  industry  of  the 
Staje-.tor  the  day  and  cement  industries,  sec  the  paragraph  on  flaSttfMtur^ 

j.i  the  calendar  year  189b.  corn,  45.190,135  bushels,  value  $18,076  osS-  wheit 
609.940.  $18,094,759;  oats.  27,098,902.  18.129,671 ;  barley.  171.283  $75  365'-  ^yc  .  3 
m,  IWM34:  buckwheat,  4.o85.49g.  $1,797,620;  potames  Q.S.Sm:  $s  ;cL\x5i'-'*and 
hay.  3.7«4.0I9  tons.  $29.fV;3,-5Cv^totaI  value.  $.S3  '.^8, -o.     Tlie  State  ranked  fi/s^^n 
the  production  of  rye  and  buck  wheat.   Live-stock  comprised,  horS?  ^j  j;  m^e, 

Manufactures.--Thc  State  is  exceeded  only  by  Ohio  in  the  combined  value  of  its 
ctoy-WOrising  industries,  and  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  fire  brick    Durine  i8o7 

hrtr=.^*r?  ?  '""^^  '''^^V^  ^7,ii74.095.  of  which  $7,i7i.2c/.  represented 
brick  and  tile  and  1^703.399  general  pottery.  Tiie  State  also  ranked  first  in  the  out- 
put of  Portland  cement,  with  1,579.724  barrels,  from  7  planU.  value  fe369.586.  In  the 
coking  industry  there  were  15.I  plants  with  a  total  of  26.910  ovens.  Wconsumption 
of  COalWBS  reported  at  13,538.646  tons,  the  production  of  coke  at  8,966.924  tons  and 
toe  value  at  $13,727,966;  but  these  amounts  are  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
together.    In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  the  taxable  manufactures  of  the 

btate  yielded  the  federal  government  $13,846,790  in  internal  revenue.  ToUacco  had 
an  output  of  1,226.762,144  cigars.  2,868.780  cigarettes.  2.965,1 13  pounds  of  smoking  and 
3.^170  pounds  of  snuff;  distilled  spirits,  4.838,837  gallons,  nearlv  all  rvc  whiskey 
and  fermented  liquors.  4.245,864  barrels.*  A  notewortliy  feature  of  1898  was  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  iron  and  stcci  interests  of  the  western  part  Of  the 
State  and  of  naval  mercantile  shipbuilding  on  the  Delaware  river. 

^^^^  ^'^^^  ending  June  30,  iggB,  the  imports  of  merehandiae 
at  t'huadelphia,  Erie,  and  Pittsburg,  aggregated  in  value  $32,076,329;  export^  $5&- 
248,137;  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $i7  957.93i  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  $8b926^Wi 
in  c.xports.  The  movement  of  roKI  and  silver  wa  imports,  $733,763;  exports,  $2,4I«: 
niak-ing  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $89,060,634. 

fransportatwH.— On  Jan.  1,  1898,  the  direct  length  of  the  various  railroads  was 
9.965  49  miles,  of  which  166.83  miles  were  constructed  during  the  previous  year. 
The  Slate  continued  to  hold  second  place  In  railroad  mileage,  with  Texas  a  close 
third. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31.  iSf>S.  there  were  428  national  banks  in  operation  and  73  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  was  $73,900,430;  circulation.  $33,037,559;  deposits. 
$311,682,613;  reserve,  $90,913,497;  resources,  $479421,034.  The  State  banks,  Nov. 
lOb  1897,  numbered  90,  and  had  aggregate  capital,  $9.199.985 ;  deposits.  $49.056.871 ; 
sources,  $67,692,258;  surplus  and  profits,  $7,272,021;  loan  and  trust  companies, 
89,  with  capital,  $.^7,380,974;  deposits.  $107,781,343:  resources,  $220,301,105;  surplus 
and  profits,  $25,358,895;  mutual  savings  banks.  16.  with  depositors,  307,309;  deposits. 
$82,245,532:  resources,  $92,819,643;  surplus  and  profits,  $10,554,997;  and  "private  banks 
(June  30,  1898),  32.  with  capital,  $1,706,848:  deposits.  $8,827,734;  resources,  $11,062,- 
248.  The  total  banking  capital  was  $122,188,237;  all  banks  held  an  aggregate  of 
$559,594,093  in  deposits,  and  had  $871,296,288  in  resources.  The  exchanges  at  the 
clearing  houses  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  in  the  year  ending  Sept  30^  l8lg8. 
aggregated  $4,627,512,066,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $769,507,961. 

Burlding  and  Loan  Associations. — A  report  in  covering  1,131  assodations. 
bhowed  shares  outstanding,  1,796.311;  dues,  paid-up  stock,  and  profits,  %^,a77,^; 
lOims,  $90,151,526;  and  total  assets,  $99,519,918. 

Education.— At  the  close  of  the  school-year  1896-7  the  public  school  enrollment 
was  1,139,765;  attendance,  837.071 ;  number  of  school  districts,  2,482;  school  houses. 
14,620  ;  and  teachers.  27,429.  Public  school  property  was  valued  at  $48,917,003,  and 
expenditures  were  $19,618,187,  including  $10,049,812  for  teachers'  salaries.  For 
Mgher  education  there  were  251  public  high  schools;  137  private  sccondan.'  schools; 
14  public  and  8  private  normal  -chools;  32  colleges  and  universities,  co-cdncational 
and  for  men  only,  with  632  professors  and  instructors.  8.220  students,  and  $1,585,198 
income;  9  colleges  for  women,  with  180  instructors,  1,108  students,  and  $260,868  in- 
come; and  IS  theological.  3  law,  and  6  medical  schools.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
^  College  Station  endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  federal  govem- 
BWIt  $22,000  in  1897  and  $23,000  in  1898.  The  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
Wiools  had  a  total  of  874,203  bound  volumes  in  their  libraries,  and  the  normal  and 
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Iiigli  schools,  312,665.  in  all,  1,186,928.  In  i8g8  there  were  1,430  periodicals,  of 
which  106  were  daihes,  915  weeklies,  and  235  monthlies.  Thg  Saturday  Evening  Post 
founded  by  Benjamm  Franklin  in  I728»  was  still  bdng  pnblished,  though  in  Kreatly 
changed  form. 

Public  Charities. — From  the  legislative  appropriation  for  the  biennial  term  ending 
June  I,  1899.  there  were  paid  in  tlu'  hHa!  year  enfiing  Nov.  30,  1897,  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions, $1,226,787;  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  in  ane,  $587,554;  penitentiaries. 
$105,788;  reformatories,  $166,358. 

tinances.— The  assessed  valuations  in  1897  were:  real  estate,  $2^31,568.640;  per- 
sonal, $826,134,137— total.  $3,357,702,777.  During  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Nov.  30, 1898, 
the  revenue  of  the  State  was  $13,325.1^;  expenditure.  $13,973,803.  Tlie  public  debt 
at  the  end  of  that  year  was  $6,8(5.299,  again.si  whicli  sinking  funds  held  $5,7^317, 
mak:rig  the  net  debt  $i,0J5.(>82,  no  part  of  which  can  be  paid  till  1912.  Tbefioanctai 
condition  of  Pennsylvania  gathered  from  the  last  reports  of  the  State  Treasurer  and 
Auditor  General,  is  as  follows.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  revenae  goes  lo  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  State  judiciary  costs  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000 
and  the  National  Guard  about  $500,000  a  year.  For  the  two  years  covered  by  the 
report,  the  State  prisons  co^t  about  $5(0.000  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  $90,- 
000  a  year.  The  Slate  Banking  Department  absorbs  $70,000  yearly  and  since  Nov. 
30,1896.  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  public  buildings  and  grounds  at  the  Sate 
Capitol  have  cost  $aoo,000  a  year.  The  State  gets  its  largest  annual  income  from  the 
tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  corporations,  limited  partnerships,  etc.,  which  brings  in 
about  $4,000,000.  Those  eorporatirnK.  exclusive  of  State  banks  and  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  that  de.  business  in  Pennsylvania,  pay  the  State  more  than  $750,000 
a  year.  The  income  from  foreign  insurance  companies  amounts  to  $650,000.  The 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  contribute  some  $575,000.  The  Pennsylvaaia  Rail- 
road Company  alone  pays  directly  $600,000,  and  indirectly,  through  corporations  thit 
It  controls,  about  $1,000,000. 

Population.— Af,  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30,  1898, 
was  about  6.060.000.  Focal  censu.ses  and 'estimates  gave  Philadelphia.  i',3iO,ooo; 
Pittsburg,  3is.axj;  Allegheny.  125.000:  Scranton,  95,000;  Erie,  Harrisburg.  and 
Readmg,  each.  60,000;  Wilkesbarre.  55,000;  Lancaster,  36,104;  Chester,  34A35;  Wil 
Itamsport,  ^1,000:  Hazeltor  20,829:  Braddock.  13,000:  Sunbury  and  (mUm,  eadi. 
ftooo;  FreeTand,  7.800;  Warren.  7.582. 

The  Latliincr  Riol.—Shvr\f(  Martin  and  his  deputies  charged  with  killing  the  strik- 
ers at  Lattimcr.  Pcnn.,  Sept.  10,  1897,  were  acquitted  March  9,  i8(^  Austria  claimed 
indemnity  for  the  families  of  some  of  the  victims,  who  were  subjects,  but  thedsiin 
was  disallowed. 

jVoHamakcr's  Cam^atfit.— Pennsylvania's  politics  in  1898  were  stirred  by  Mr.  Jolm 
Wanamaker's  vigorous  campaign  against  Senator  Matthew  S.  Quav  and  the  cornip- 
tionists  of  the  Republican  party,  in  order  to  secure  the  nomination  of  an  anti-machine 
Republican  for  Governor.  He  went  all  through  the  State  and  delivered  sixty-seven 
speeches.  His  principal  text  was :  "The  Republican  party,  a»  at  present  constituted, 
IS  a  most  dangerous  political  trust,  composed  of  two  National  Senators  and  twealr 

iff^T^*"!  ^''t  '"■'^'"'■i'V  <"'f^  hundred  and  fifty-four  State  legislators 
at  HaiTlsbUfg,  who.  by  dictation,  dispose  of  public  moneys,  and  choose  administra- 
tors of  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  welfare."  His  specific  charges  were: 
that  Congressmen  have  made  it  a  custom  to  sell  postmasterships ;  that  legislators 
travel  on  passes  and  get  them  for  their  families  and  friends,  and  also  act  .is  pur\ey- 
S'"*v.ji. '"^'^  '."""fntial  constituents,  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  provisioo 
forbidding  the  issumg  of  passes,  and  although  each  legislator  receives  mileage  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  cents  a  miKv  He  also  charged  that  the  pavments  of  appropriations 
have  been  delayed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  banks;  and  that  the  system  of  keep- 
ing millions  of  dollars  of  State  funds  on  deposit  with  favored  banks,  without  interest, 
was  maintained  directly  by  and  for  the  political  machine.  He  also  exposed  the  meth- 
ods of  the  lobby  and  the  machinations  which  the  legislature  was  cormiUd  W 
/""fhl"^'  corporations.  At  the  State  conventioa  Mr.  Wanamaker's  factioo  ««»«• 
.feated  by  a  majority  of  36  out  of  360. 

The  iyovcmbcr  £/<'c/io«jt.— National.  State,  and  local  politics  became  inextricably 
mixed  in  the  tloction.  Some  reform  Republicans  thought  that  the  surest  way  to 
defeat  Colonel  William  A.  Stone,  the  machine's  candidate  for  Governor,  was  to 
n  i.  u-^t**r-  Jenks.  the  Democratic  candidate.  Others  voted  for  Dr.  Swallow,  the 
JtTohibitionist  and  Independent  candidate,  in  fear  of  their  party  being  demorslaw 
??'-i!S:"*T"'?     n  Democrat.   The  result  was  that  Col.  Stone  won  by  a  plttr»li«y*« 

T-,    V-'^"'^^  P^'ll'ng  358.300,  and  Swallow  127.804. 

The  Indtctntcut  of  Senator  Quay.— In  consequence  of  specUic  charges  broagl 
agams  them.  Senator  Quay,  his  son  Richard,  and  ex-Treasurer  HaywoodonOct 
2  1898  were  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  and  charged  with  others  with  the  fiaodi*?^ 
use  of  State  moneys  deposited  in  the  People's  BaiUc  of  Philaddphia.  In ' 
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of  this  and  the  dxtre-described  divisions  in  the  Rcmiblican  narfv 
«'^,.'ll*".,^^^"?8le  over  Mr.  Quay's  reelection  toihe  Se/S^ 


I  ?,    u  '  ^<f^  r  ^^?,^'^"P°'\t   gem  ).  from  Plymouth;  James  W 

Pottsv^^lle;  M.  E.  Olmstead  (Rep.),  from  Harrisbnrg;  Freclerick  C  Wright  7 R.nV 
from  Susquehanna;  Horace  B.  Packer  (Rep  ),  from  Uv'lSoro  - 


^     ^  cghenyrErnr;tR'VcSi\^^^^^^ 

(RepJ  from  Chicora ;  Athclston  Ga{to?(feemT.  KXdvif^e^iUph  C  S^^^^^^^^ 
(Dem.),  from  FVanklm;  and  James  K  P  Ilall  (  Dcm  ),  from  V^dgSS^  Scf^tSS'' 
Wuly^^^^'^c^'  Philadelphia:  and  a  Republican/  TKluffofficersaS^ 
\V.IIiam  A  Stone  Governor;  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  Lieutenant-Governor-  David  MaJS' 
Secretary;  James  S.  Beacon.  Treasurer:  L.  G.  Mrr«.,l.„  i^^!^",? Vu^ri„ 
art.  .^djiitant-Gc 

Superintendent  t.  ^  ,^..,ui.i 

F  Gilkeson,  Commissioner  ot~Bankini??*"An' 
(Dem.).  C"  '  '     ■     •        -  - 
Henry  W. 

EfSfonl?'^^  See  P.,«x..c  (paragraph 


PENNSYLVANIA,  University  of,  at  Philadelphia,  non-sectarian,  and  ro-edu- 
cat.onal  m  the  graduate  department ;  chartered  in  1755:  Provost.  Charles  C.  Harrison 
in;.  :;^*''"  ^S-t^^L'"  ^^c  library,  besides  a  large  number  of  unbound  vol- 

ShL^c  .P^'W  •  T''*  ^^''^'^  instruction  number  258.  The  University  com- 
prcft«lds  the  fnllowmg  departments,  to  each  of  which  is  given  the  number  of  students 
for  the  acadenuc  ^-car  ■,S..,8-90.  The  College,  including  the  school  of  arts  (365)  ite 
Lirsonhv'?^'.' J  ^  and  courses  for  teachers  (277).  926;  department^ 
philosophy,  i^;  of  law,  320:  of  medicme  and  hygiene,  854;  of  dentistry  W2-  of  vet- 
ennary  medSne.  50:  total,  deducting  names  hisertld  more  tha7  on?e  27$^ 
1  he  degrees  m  course, conferred  at  the  commencement  of  1S98  were  as  follows-  B 
\f'  I  '  ii^c'uoing  economics,  architecture,  engineering,  etc.).  62:  M  E  i- 

M  A  .  3:  ^^  S..  2;  Ph.  D..  24;  LL.  B..  97:  M.  D  .  ,87;  D.  D  S..  lOl '  D  V  m' 
.4.  honorary  degrees,  L.  H.  D..  Sc.  D..  D  D..  LL.  D..  one  eadh.  * 

Houston  Hall  a  large  and  well  equipped  club  house,  was  opened  m  January  1896: 
m  ,r  .rnin""'  °r*^if.  H^ifSton  Club,  to  membership  in  which  any  student  or  officeTof 
instruct  on  is  eligible,  the  cost  bemg  two  dollars  a  year.  The  property,  securities 
w^.  <t\^l  University,  on  August  31.  1898,  amoimted  to  $6,899,421;  the  obligation^ 
*'^°9.53.1  Donations  to  the  University  for  the  year  ending  August  31.  amounted 
,0  ?.107,.v8.  and  those  to  the  University  Hospital  were  $101,566.  See  ANTRROmoCY 
^paragraph  University  of  Pennsylvania)  and  Universities  and  Coi.Lr.rF'; 

•''I'*  '^P®'^  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  the  year  ending  lu 

jq,  igQg.  showed  that  on  that  date  the  number  of  pensions  on  the  roll  was  00?  714  as 

SSS'tli  °"  'h^-  The  following  tibie 


ne 


■linn     li  ^/"'"'t  ju,  itjy/,  A  iici  ({Sin  m  17,700. 

tnows  the  different  classes  of  pensions  at  each  of  these  dates: 

Widows,  Revolutionary  soldiers  

Oaughters.  Revolutionary  soldiers   •  a 

J»ur\'ivors  of  war  of  1812   i  S 

VVidows,  war  of  l8l2   a -07  aSto 

Survivors  Indian  wars  i8.?2-i84a   ."SJ            2  ,7? 

Widows.  Indian  wars  1832-  842!!;   ^067  S 

Witfows.  Mexican  war   grw  8.073 

Under  general  laws:  ^ 

u7^/  '"valids                                                    327.080  336.900 

W.(fows.  army   ^  545 

Widows,  navy   3,300  2,375 
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Act  of  June  rj,  1890: 

Army  invalids   399.j66  378,609 

Army  widows   iiftTSS  110,59} 

Navy  invalids.   I4i543  IV^V^ 

Navy  widows   5>944  sjt6 

Army  nurses   655  6£|] 

Total   993*714  9J^ 

From  this  table  it  will  appear  that  the  largest  nttmber  of  pensioners  came  under 

the  act  of  June  27,  1890.  This  act  provided  that  "Any  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  ma- 
rine who  served  ninety  days  or  more,  in  the  imlitary  nr  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  war  of  the  rdjcllion,  who  lias  heen  honorably  disciiargd 
therefrom,  and  who  i>  suffering  from  disability  uf  a  permanent  character,  not  tht 
result  of  his  own  vicious  habits,  which  incapacitates  him  from  the  performance  of 
manual  labor  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  unable  to  earn  a  support,  is  entitled 
to  pension  under  this  act  of  not  less  than  $6  per  month  nor  more  than  $12  per  moadi. 
In  case  (if  the  death  of  any  person  named  above,  his  widow  becomes  entitled  to  pen- 
sion, provided  she  married  him  prior  to  June  27,  1890.  and  that  she  is  without  other 
means  of  support  than  her  daily  labor.  If  she  remarries  or  die^  the  child  or  chil- 
dren of  such  soldier  or  sailor  under  the  age  of  16  years  becomes  entitled."  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  roll  on  June  30,  1898.  was  $1 30,968.465,  showing  an  increase  of 
17.V037  over  the  ;innual  vahio  of  the  roll  on  June  30.  1897,  and  the  Commispiooer  re- 
ported his  belief  that  the  roll  would  continue  to  increase  on  account  of  claims  from 
e\  I  111  11  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  siiicc  he  estimates  the 
number  of  such  soldiers  who  had  never  received  a  pension  at  200,ocx).  By  "annual 
value**  is  meant  the  amount  of  money  required  to  pay  one  year's  pension  to  the  per- 
aotis  on  the  rolls  at  the  rate  or  rates  for  which  they  are  pensioned.  When  to  this 
amount,  the  first  pajrments,  the  cost  of  disbursements  and  fees  of  examining  snr- 
geons,  the  salaries  and  per  diem  expenses  of  the  Ihirean.  and  the  balance  due  on  ac- 
count of  medical  examiners  for  the  last  quarter  of  i8i}7  arc  added,  the  gross  expendi- 
ture during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  was  $148,765,971.  As  to  appeals  in  pen- 
sion cases,  the  report  of  tiie  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  that  the  num 
bcr  disposed  of  during  the  year  ending  June  30.  1898.  was  5,406,  an  increase  over 
eacli  of  the  preceding  years,  and  that  of  this  number  1)65  were  dismissed.  In  decid- 
ing upon  these  cases  of  appeal,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  "to  respond 
as  far  as  the  evidence  and  law  would  permit  to  the  liberal  qkirit  in  which  the  penaoo 
laws  have  been  enacted." 

The  Cfnnmissioner  makes  a  serious  objection  to  the  operation  of  the  set  of  June 
7,  1888.  whereby  it  was  provided  that  all  pensions  to  widows  in  consequence  of  death 
occurring  from  a  cause  which  originated  in  the  service  since  March  4,  1861,  shall 
commence  from  the  date  of  death  of  the  husband.  The  Commis^oncr  objects  to 
this  on  the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  widows  who  had  not  been  pen>ii'n(;d  or 
filed  claims  for  pensions,  received  pensions  for  the  entire  period  between  the  death  01 
their  first  husbands  and  their  remarriage,  the  second  husband  thus  becoming  the 
benefictary  of  the  government's  generosity.  By  way  of  illustration  the  case  was  awd 
of  a  captain  in  a  volunteer  regiment  who  was  honorably  discharged.  He  died  in  1871 
witlujut  ever  having  fded  a  claim  for  pension.  His  widow  remarried  on  March  .10. 
1SS7,  having  fded  no  pension  claim,  but  in  1893  she  filed  her  claim  for  a  pension  from 
the  date  of  the  death  of  her  soldier  husband  to  the  date  of  her  remarriage  in  iwT. 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  for  which  .she  received  nearly  $4.ooa  Thus  the  sertjw 
husband  practically  received  the  benefit  of  the  pension  which  apparently  WIS  Oj^ 
signed  to  aid  the  widow  during  her  period  of  widowhood.  Another  practice  w 
which  the  Cotmnis'-ioner  complains  arises  from  the  clause  of  another  act  in  rcspt'<I 
to  the  claims  of  minors.  Such  claims  have  often  been  filed  long  after  the  claimant  ha^ 
passed  the  period  of  minority,  and  the  Commissioner  holds  that  It  was  not  the  mten 
tion  of  the  law  to  have  this  money  hoarded  up  and  drawn  out  many  years  afterwards, 
but  merely  to  aid  and  comfort  the  minor  during  the  period  of  minority.  The  tame 
showing  the  disbiirsctnents  for  pen'^ions  on  account  of  nrmv  and  navy  during  f'lc  X'*' 
gives  the  gross  expen<liture  including  disbursements  for  pensions  together  with  tfle 
cost  of  such  disbursements,  fees  of  examining  surgeons  and  salaries  and  per  diem 
expenses  of  the  Bureau  as  $148,542,607.8^.  The  following  Uble  shows  the  disburse^ 
menis  for  pensions,  fees  of  examining  surgeons,  cost  of  disbursements,  salaries,  ano 
other  expenses  of  the  Bureau  and  the  number  of  pensions  on  rolls  eadi  wm. 
since  July  i,  1865 : 
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The  Commissioner  reports  that  a  separate  division  is  being  organized  for  th«  td- 
judication  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  veterans  of  this  war 
will  receive  their  pensions  under  the  general  laws  respecting  permanent  disabilitlK 
contracted  while  in  service,  and  not  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  which  applies  only 
to  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
PENSIONS,  OLD  AGE.  See  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand. 
PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION,  organized  in  1894.  has  1,300  members.  President, 
John  McGoodale;  Secretary,  John  McDonough.  Office  41  University  Place.  See 
People's  Singing  Classes. 

PEOPLE'S  SINGING  CLASSES,  belonging  to  the  People's  Choral  Union  (q.T.j, 
Frank  Damrosch,  Director,  comprised  eight  elementary  and  three  advanced  classes, 
which  meet  at  Cooper  Union  and  Harlem  Arcade. 

PEPPEB,  William,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  America  aixi 
formerly  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsj'lvania,  died  at  Castle  Verona,  Pleasan- 
ton,  Almcda  county,  California,  July  28,  1898.    He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
August  21.  1843;  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1862  and  two  years  later  was  graduated  from  the  medical  department.   From  1868 
to  1870  he  lectured  on  morbid  anatomy  in  the  University  and  on  clinical  medicine 
during  the  six  year.s  succeeding.    He  was  profes.sor  of  clinical  medicine  from  1870 
to  1887,  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  whidj 
position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    In  1881,  Dr.  Pepper  became  provost  of 
the  University,  and  during  his  administration  the  institution  experienced  an  unpre- 
cedented development.    During  this  time  the  work  he  accomplished  was  immense; 
he  not  only  gave  attention  to  municipal  education  and  government,  to  his  unu-suallj 
large  professional  practice,  to  his  literary  work,  to  his  lectures  in  the  medical  school, 
but  he  directed  a  successful  policy  for  the  entire  university.    He  founded  the  Mfduoi 
Times,  which  he  edited  in  1870-71 ;  was  medical  director  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  1876 :  and  assisted  in  founding  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art.    Dr.  Pepper  received  from  the  King  of  Sweden  the  decoration  0 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf ;  he  was  president  for  several  years  ol 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  bo- 
ciety,  president  of  the  American  Climatological  Society  in  1886  and  of  the  Assoaa- 
tion  of  American  Physicians  in  1891.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pan-American 
Medical  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Washington  in  1893,  he  was  chosen  president 
On  account  of  overwork  Dr.  Pepper  resigned  his  position  as  provost  of  the 
sity  in  1894.    At  that  time  it  became  known  that  during  his  administration,  he  hafl 
not  only  suffered  financial  loss  through  the  extra  time  given  to  the  University,  mn 
had  declined  any  salary  as  provost;  furthermore,  he  had  contributed  yearly  ?20,ooo 
to  $30,000  to  the  University,  and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  gave  $50,000  for  tw 
University  hospital.    In  1881  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  La- 
fayette, and  in  1888  by  Princeton.    Among  his  writings  his  most  important  work 
The  System  of  Medicine  by  American  Authors  (1885-86).    Dr.  Pepper  was  not  oruy 
prominent  for  his  technical  scientific  acquirements  and  his  professional  work,  ' 
his  efforts  towards  various  social  reforms  and  his  interest  "in  everything  that  reiatea 
to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  State,  and  nation." 
PERNICIOUS  FEVER.    See  Public  Health.  .  .z 

PEROSI,  The  Abate,  composer,  born  in  Tortona,  December  20,  1872.  «he  son  0 
a  choir  master  of  the  Tortona  Cathedral.  At  fourteen  he  composed  madnpiis.  a 
eighteen  he  became  organist  at  Monte  Cassino.  studied  at  the  Milan  ^°"*57  ame 
and  in  1893  was  called  to  Ratisbon.   At  twenty-three  he  took  holy  orders  and  owa""^ 
choir  master  at  St.  Mark's,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved.    In  1898  he  was  tran 
ferrcd  to  the  Sixtine  Chapel.    His  oratorio.  The  Resurrection  of  ^ha  e 

formed  at  the  Pagliano.  October  22-21,  1898,  and  took  all  Italy  by  storm,  ^j^.^';™^ 
Perosi  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  Bach,  Wagner,  Palestrina  and  Orlando  di  i^^- 
whose  influence  is  felt  in  his  works.  His  other  oratorios  arc  The  TrattstigttraM  1 
Christ  and  The  Ressurrection  of  Christ.  He  has  also  written  15  masses,  a  dpc 
miserere,  motets,  hymns,  etc.,  and  is  finishing  an  oratorio  The  Massacre  of  the 
rents.    See  Music. 

PERRY.  William  Stevens.  D.  D..  LL.  D..  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the 
dioctjsc  of  Iowa,  died  in  Dubuque.  Iowa.  May  13.  i8q8.    He  was  born  m  I'rpuu  • 
Rhode  Island,  January  22,  1832  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard.  1854:  was  ordainea 
con  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  1857.  and  priest  at  Boston  the  ^oHowinK  yw^  „ 
held  several  rectorships  in  New  England,  and  while  rector  of  'T^n'ty  '  jn 

c'va,  New  York,  he  occupied  the  chair  of  history  in  Hobart  College,  '^^^VJ'  ^.^^^^ 
1876  served  for  a  few  months  as  president  of  the  institution.    He  was  .^j^j 
bishop  of  Iowa  in  1876,  remaining  in  the  office  till  his  death.    In  1887  nc  "''^j'  • 
bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  did  not  accept  the  office.    Bishop  Perry  wa^      ,■  u^,| 
with  Dr.  John  Cotton  Smith  in  editing  The  Church  Monthh:  in  ^^'\ 
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mnny  works,  those  upon  church  history  adding  most  to  his  remiiafiAn  u- 
works  are:    Documentary  History  of  thTPrcteIL^  Ft.ilrn^ni^  *"» 
Historical  Collections  of  the  American  Col^iS ri^.h-  J'^>  = 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Marylwi  and  VirSlif.  rfe  r  '  '"^'"dmg  ^  assachusetts, 
EnglaUvnth  Early  Anieric^C^^^ 

msr  !  ^  Proverbs;  Some  Summer  Days  Abroad 

the  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley  and  other  cereals;  fruit,  miiii  wood!^ik  oZ2? 
carpets  and  tobacco.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  ™ne  SSisT^JT^nd  theS 
.ng  of  hve-stock  is  also  an  iraporUnt  industry.  The  tnaniifich,rT^  nf  p/rll 


sia  are 


„j  »I    "  J   "  .  ,  wraiin  sna  imponance.     ine  peon  c  arc  not  tntcrDnsincr 

fniS!-l"cJ2!*^™'r^*5''="*'  countries  are  in  roduced  .  ovJ  y 

*nu"'^?  Cbnsnlar  Report,  published  in  January  i8<xS,  refers  to   he  fact  th« 

although  he  first  telegraph  line  in  Persia  was  built  about  3O  years  ago  ti  e  yeaHv  rt 
ceipts  ot  the  telegraph  even  now  amount  to  only  about  $60,00^.  and  no  new  Unes  W 
been  erected  for  some  years.  There  is  an  Indo-European  lineTf  tJ^^egraph  nassine 
2S^%SSii?:;«^ir'^  of  the  Indi^an  govern^'ent  fn"  a  LonZ 

SSmSi^f  ^r»r**i  are  connected  by  both  a  la.,  ]  and  a  Lal,le  line.  The 

government  owns  the  local  lines.  The  progress  in  respect  to  tdrnhones  has  been 
equal  y  slow  the  Consular  Report  referred  to  estimating \he  number'of  i  es  of  wire 
^c^  '^f"  Pr-nctpal  trade  routes  connecting  Persia  with  oSs?de  i^! 

t,ons  are  for  the  most  part  under  Russian  control  on  the  north  and  under  BritSi 

Uflis.  Tabnz,  and  Kazvin;  via  Afaganistan;  v^a  the  southern  Caspian  ports;  via 

Lilt  A?\''"^".'*'''''*r  ?Pf  theTKhanates.  The  route  under  British  control  goes 
^"^  Bcluchistan  and  the  British  trader  <i -mmatps  the  com- 
tT^J  r  '^"^  P^'-^ian  Gulf.    The  other  princ.par routes  are 

Ihn  ^  ^  I'"  government  is  absolute,  the  Shah  being  an  autocrat 

the  reii^inT'^r  realm  through  a  responsible  ministry.   In  .8^ 

t  J«Y  V^^'^.'^'S"  was  MttzafTar-ed-dhi.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
hnf  f»  ;c  «if  *u!S*12**"*^*^  the  plan  of  governing  by  means  of  a  responsible  cabinet, 
but  It  IS  said  that  the  system  has  not  worked  well  and  that  the  changes  in  the  min- 

stry  have  been  frequent.  It  v.a.  reported  in  i8q8  that  under  the  influence  of  Amer- 
tran  missionaries  the  govcnnncm  had  taken  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
t^ftT^  the  Christians  in  the  Province  of  Tabriz  and  had  ncogniaed  the  Pro- 
lestant  organization  of  .Urumia.   See  Abch^boijOGY. 

KBTBOOBAPHT.   See  Geouxjy. 

PETROLEUM.   For  the  first  time  in  years  the  production  of  the  United  States 
WM  surpassed  by  that  of  Russia.  The  figures  of  American  production  for  Che  lart 
years  are: 

a:::::::::::::;:;:;:;:;::  


  Sfix»S.643  bbls. 

  Sdmooo  bUs. 

'n^"^'"iL^*^*f        9!''/^/"'^,?^*?*?*'  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Wy- 

 "  "        "        "        *  ■  ;  was  a  small  increase  in  the 

Apalachian  district.  Russia 


^vS.-'°'^^^"?^y'^*!"^'  ^"^  ^V<^**  Virginia.  There  was  a  small  increase  in  the 
, fl;>,  °i  .  ®  '^^^^  decrease  in  the  Ea.stern  Apalachian  district  Russia 
miW  produced  6,919.000  metric  tons  and  the  United  States  7.708.2^6  metric  tons. 
^«  -.u"^  "'""''^5  '898  the  Russian  output  amounted  to  3,()'UAoc>  metric 
t«  fl'JH  "°  evidence  of  falling  off,  which  would  make  the  year's  production  dose 
M,f;?^  °°°  "^^^  tons,  while  that  of  the  United  States  for  1898  showed  no  increase. 
rpnnrl-^i°'****^  western  States  during  iSs^and  one  result  is  the 

oif  fi^M  Oj  o«l  from  the  vicinity  of  Vakutat  bay,  Alaska.   The  aiifornia 

IwJ;  .u  T*"  «'rt«ioea  and  at  Summcrland  wells  were  sunk  in  the  sea  200  feet 
«nfc«  Lr°S*-  ^  promising  oil  field  is  being  developed  at  Cbrsicana,  Texas,  and 

it^  been  discovered  near  Dallas.  '  " 

^-    ^oAtetioH  from  1888  to  1896.  tncbuw*: 
Vm*  Quantity. 

Wis.  Value. 
lOgo   -   27,612,025  $17,947,620 

18^   3s.I63.SI3  26.963,640 

tSoj    ASmSp  35.3^.105 

tSSa    54.291.980  30.526,553 

^    50,509.130  26.034,105 
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Quantity. 

Year.  barrels.  Value. 

1893    48,412.666  afi,9324tt 

1894    49.344iSi6  3S.522.0PS 

189s    58.983.526  S/.^j^.W 

1896    00,960,361  581518,709 

E.rt<(>rts. — The  exports  in  1897  were: 

Product.  Gallons.  Valuf. 

Crude  petroleum   121,864  y><^U 

Naphthas   13.704  io>j 

Illuminating  oil   604446  4f>Ji7(> 

Lubricating  oil  and  paraffine   S^Jo79 

Residttum   12,3^  3& 

Total   I1O04.941  IMV 

The  export  trade  tn  American  petroleum  was  good  during;  1898,  and  the  itrices 
were  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  those  paid  for  any  others  m  competitive  markets 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  oil  makes  a  belter  illummant,  and  gives 
a  larger  proportion  of  refined  oil  per  barrel.  . 

PEBpU,  a  republic  lying  between  Ecuador  on  the  north  and  Chile  on  the  !^outh  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  consists  of  nineteen  departments  whose  area 
aggrcRatcs  463.747  square  milc^  The  population,  according  to  the  last  census  ^1876^, 
exclusive  of  about  350,000  uncivilized  IiulKin<,  was  2,621.044,  and  at  present  15  es^^ 
mated  at  3.000.000.  The  largc.-^t  department  is  Cuzco  (95,547  square  miles)  and  the 
smallest  is  Ica  (6.295)  ;  the  most  populous  is  Ancachs  (284.091)  and  the  least  popu- 
lous. Moquegua  (36,^).  It  has  been  estimated  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  aborigines;  23  per  cent,  mixed  races ;  and  20  per  cent,  includes  the  descendants  01 
Spaniards  together  with  18.000  Europeans  and  nearly  25,000  Chinese.  The  Ofmi, 
TJma,  numbered  in  1876.  100.156  inhabitants,  and  in  1891,  103.056;  the  other  citieSM 
importance  arc:    Arcquipa  (35,000),  Cuzco  (22,000),  and  Callao  (15,000). 

Uovernmettt. — The  constitution  of  Peru,  like  those  of  the  other  South  .\rTicr1c3n 
republics,  is  modelled  to  a  considerable  extent  on  that  of  the  United  .States.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  four  years  and  wno 
exercises  hi.s  function^;  ihmnc^h  n  Cabinet  of  si.x  ministers, — those  of  the  InttnOf, 
Foreign  Affairs.  War,  Finance.  Justice,  and  Public  Works.  Action  of  the  PrenoOll 
does  not  beconn-  authoritative  until  endorsed  by  some  mini'-ter.  There  are  two  vice- 
presidents  al.so  elected  for  tour  years.  The  President  in  1898  was  Don  Nicholas  de 
Pierola.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen 
by  the  provinces,  the  ratio  being  one  in  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fracti<m 
ing  15,000;  and  of  a  house  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  electoral  coJIeie* 
of  the  provinces,  the  rate  being  two  nicmhcrs  for  a  department  having  two  PfO^'IJ^' 
and  one  more  for  each  additional  two  provinces, — a  province,  it  should  be  understood, 
being  a  division  of  a  department. 

/'iftancf.— Estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  in  soles  for  fiscal  years  enUmg 
May  31 :  . 

1R03.  1894. 

Revenue    7,066,330         7.5I9,I47  JgJS 

Expenditure   ^573,937  7r34SA7 

T896. 

Revenue   10.721,522  10,72^52} 

Expenditure    11,308,243  ii.3<»^J 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs;  other  sources  are  taxes,  salt  moiv- 
opoly,  and  posts  and  telegraphs.    The  more  important  items  of  expenditure  are 
the  departments  of  Govcrnnunt,  Ju'^tice.  .'\nnv  and  Navv,  and  Hacienda.    1  "* 
eign  debt  consisted  of  two  loans,  contracted  in'England,  the  first  in  1870  for 
580  at  6  per  cent.,  and  the  second  in  1872  for  £20.437,500  at  5  per  cent.,  the  total  dcipr 
£31.579,080.  The  interest  lapsed  from  1876  to  1889,  the  arrears  being  at  that  '.'""'_,r-* 
998,651.    In  January  1890,  Peru  was  released  from  these  obligations,  and  jn  rei 
ceded  to  the  bond-holders  for  a  period  of  sixty-six  vears  the  federal  railwigS; 
lands,  and  guano  deposits.    In  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
debt,  bonds  amounting  to  36.174,150  soles  were  issued:  by  1897  the  total  afno""^*! 
deemed  was  9,416.000  soles.   Redemption  then  ceased,  but  interest  payfpXf  • 
eoQttnned.  The  salt  industry  since  %&  hu  been  a  government  nflOQpoVi  ^ ^ 
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cMds  are  devoted  to  tlw  iBOiom  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  the  Pfenivian  province*  occtt- 
pied  by  Chile. 

Army  and  JVoery.— The  peace  footinfir  consists  of  six  battalions  of  infantry  number- 
ing about  2.100,  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry  niimlicring  about  625.  and  of  two  brig- 
ades of  artillery  nuniberng  about  450,  making  a  loial  ot  about  3,175.  The  police  force 
numbers  l)ttwccn  2.000  and  3.000  men.  Ihe  navy  consists  of  one  cruiser  (1,700 
tons;,  one  training  ship,  and  three  steamers. 

Industries. — The  diief  industries  of  Peru  arc  agriculture  and  mining;  manufac* 
tuies,  though  on  the  increase,  are  unimportant.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  while 
over  large  areas  the  soil  is  fertile,  products  both  of  the  temperate  and  of  the  torrid 
zone  being  raised  in  abundance.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  cofTec.  and  cotton; 
others  of  inifMirtance  arc  tobacco,  cacao,  rice,  cereals,  wines  and  spirit-,  the  potato, 
dycwoods.  medicinal  plants,  and  many  kinds  of  fruits.  The  chief  coffee-producing 
districts  comprise  the  concession  made  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation — about  3.750.000 
acres  in  Chanchama^  (central  Pern)  and  abont  1,^0,000  acres  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pereni.  About  1,000  tons  of  coffee  are  anntialbr  exported.  Sugar  is  produced  on 
about  187,000  acres.  95,000  being  planted  in  cane:  the  production  for  1896-97 
atnountcd  to  65.000  tons.  The  cotton  export  in  1895  was  5,500  tons,  and  the  annual 
export  of  cocna  leaves  amount  to  about  .iHo.ooo  kilogrammes.  The  annual  export 
of  alpaca  wool  is  about  4.000,000  pounds  valued  at  about  $2,000,000,  and  that  of  dyc- 
stuffs,  drugs,  and  chemicals  is  valued  at  $7,500,000.  See  Cotton  .\xd  tuf.  Cotton  In- 
BtrSTBY. 

From  before  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  gold  an  :  <iiver  mines  have  been  worked, 
but  there  are  still  many  sections,  known  to  be  rich  in  precious  metals,  that  have  not 

been  opened  up.  Gold  is  found  in  six  of  the  nineteen  dcpartmrnts  but  in  general 
mining  operations  arc  not  highly  successful,  they  frequcnily  l.uk  adequate  capital, 
and  are  always  impeded  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  road-  Many  gold  fields 
have  either  been  abandoned  or  are  worked  only  by  natives.  The  estimated  total  output 
of  silver  in  1896  was  3.300,000  ounces.  In  1897  the  number  of  mining  claims  of  all  kinds 
and  including  many  which  are  unworked  numbered  3.475 :  among  these  arc  fields  of 
gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  sulphur,  salt.  coal,  and  petroleum.  Vast 
petroleum  beds  exist  in  the  province  of  Paita.  l»ut  notwithstanding  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  capital,  the  return  both  in  quality  and  amount  of  oil.  has  not  yet  been  very 
encouraging.  About  one-half  of  the  mining  companies  are  controlled  by  Peru- 
vians; there  were  in  1896  fifty-six  establishments  engaged  in  the  working  of  mines 
and  metals  and  in  the  refining  of  petroleum,  having  a  total  capital  of  18,781,000  soles. 
A  few  years  ago  anthracite  coal  of  excellent  quality  was  discovered  in  and  near  the 
province  of  Hualgayoc  along  the  slopes  and  high  ridges  of  the  .Andes  both  on  the 
east  and  the  west  sides.  Conccs-ion-  have  been  made  for  the  mining  of  tlu  roal  and 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  121  miles  in  length,  to  the  fields.  The  Pacific  Company, 
which  has  invested  in  this  enterprise,  has  a  capital  of  $a0|00aaoo.  So  rich  arc  die 
deposits  that  it  is  thought  3,ooo!iiOOO  tons  can  yeariy  be  mined  and  delivered  at  the 
port  at  a  cost  of  $2  ( gold)  a  ton.  Large  vems  of  anthracite  have  been  found  in  the 
department  of  Cajamarca  and  in  the  department  of  Lihertad  one  hundred  miles 
south.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  obtain  this  coal  as  the  beds  are  at  a  height  of  from 
7.000  to  13.000  feet  and  some  of  them  on  the  Amazon  -idc  of  the  dn  idc  In  iH<->8  a 
railroad  41  miles  long  was  in  operation  between  Pascasmayo  and  Yonan,  where  a  mine 
is  woilced  under  Peruvian  control.  Analvses  of  the  coal  from  the  new  districts  have 
been  made,  the  coal  from  Cajamarca  being  similar  to  the  average  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite, and  that  from  Libertad  equaling  the  best  Pennsylvania  coal:  the  Lihertad 
co.il  showed  a  percentage  of  90.906  fixed  carbon  and  3.816  3=h  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  exploitation  of  these  fields  will  revolutionize  the  coal  trade  on  the  Pacific 
cnast  oi  both  South  and  North  America;  it  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  new  Mex- 
ican mines  in  the  Yaqui  valley  and  mines  in  other  parts  of  Mexico  will  probably 
prove  strong  competitors  to  these  fields  in  the  Andes.   Up  to  the  present  time  the 

Sreatcr  part  of  the  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  used  annually  in  western  South  Amenca 
Mcome  from  Australia.  England,  Japan,  and  British  Cohimbia.   Besides  anthracite, 
the  Andes  fields  contain  lignite,  but  no  bituminous  coal 

Commerce. — Foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  principallv  through  the  p<irts  Callao. 
Piita.  Eten,  Chimbote,  Salaverry,  Mollcndo.  and  Pisco;  of  the  exports  about  one- 
naif  go  to  Great  Britain  and  about  one-fourth  to  CMt  ',  of  the  imports  about  one- 
WMrd  are  from  Great  Britain  and  one-sixth  from  Germany.  The  following  are  sta- 
tistics in  soles  for  exports  and  imports: 

1893  1894  1896.  1897. 

Exports   19.084.636      14.758.635      21,862,348  31.025,3:^ 

wnports    11.735.309     ",743430  I7,S0M48 

The  increase  in  exports  of  1897  over  1896  is  seen  to  be  0.163.028  soles.  The  dllef 
exports  are  sugar,  silver,  cotton,  wool,  rubber,  coffee,  cocaine,  cocoa  leaves. 
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Shipffing  and  Communications. — There  entered  in  1896  at  the  port  of  Callao,  of 
vessels  over  50  tons.  525  vessels  (592.783  tons),  and  960  coasting  vessels  (11.^74 
tons)  ;  and  cleared  523  vessels  (590.886  tons).  More  than  half  of  this  tonnage  was 
British.  In  the  same  year  the  merchant  marine  consisted  of  36  vessels  over  50  toni!, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  9.953 ;  and  96  vessels  were  under  50  tons,  aggregating  [.2jb 
tons.  Internal  communication  in  Peru  is  difficult,  there  arc  scarcely  any  wagon 
roads,  but  bridle  paths  instead.  The  total  railroad  mileage  in  1895  was  924  miles,  of 
which  the  800  miles  belonging  to  the  State  was  made  up  of  ten  lines.  The  remaining 
124  miles  constitute  six  lines  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies.  The  ten 
lines  belonging  to  the  government,  along  with  certain  State  land.s  mines,  and  guano 
deposits,  were  mortgaged  in  1890.  as  before  stated,  for  sixty-six  years  to  the  Peru- 
vian corporation,  which  is  chietly  controlled  by  English  capital.  Many  remarkable 
feats  of  engineering  have  been  accomplished  in  the  construction  of  the  Peruvian 
railways,  and  it  is  said  that  the  country  has  expended  on  them,  including  those  ceded 
to  Chile,  over  $175,000,000  (gold).  In  1896  there  were  1,491  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
managed  by  the  govcrnmLiit.  and  88,326  messages  were  <lispatchcd.  Marine  telegraphi' 
cables  touch  at  Callao,  Paita,  Lima,  and  Mollendo.  There  is  a  telephone  system  with 
2,300  miles  of  wire.  There  are  306  post-offices,  their  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
1896  balancing  at  294.084  soles. 

iicligion  and  Education. — Political  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  but 
the  State  religion  is  Roman  Catholic  and  the  public  exercise  of  other  faiths  is  pro- 
hibited. The  law.  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  there  being  Anglican  churches  in 
Lima  and  Callao.  Elementary  education  is  compulsory,  and  in  schools  under  control 
of  the  municipalities,  it  is  gratuitous;  in  some  provinces  and  in  government  high 
schools  a  small  tuition  fee  is  charged.  The  University  of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in 
America,  being  chartered  by  Charles  V.  is  situated  in  Lima,  and  has  departments  of 
thcolog}'.  law,  medicine,  economics,  and  applied  science.  There  is  also  in  Lima  a 
school  of  mines  and  engineering,  various  private  schools,  and  a  public  library.  Two 
less  important  universities  are  situated  at  Cuzco  and  Arequipa. 

;\/(7HO'.— Paper  money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  1888.  The  sol  is  worth 
$0,436  United  States  gold. 

History. — Senor  Pierola,  President  of  Peru,  submitted  a  message  to  the  Congress 
in  October  1897.  which  aroused  so  much  indignation  among  the  members  that  prac- 
tically a  vote  of  censure  was  passed,  whereupon  the  Ministry  resigned.  The  message 
dealt  with  the  recent  laws  passed  by  Congress  in  relation  to  public  finance.  On  the 
ground  that  these  laws  ordered  an  expenditure  which  would  result  in  a  deficit,  ana 
on  the  ground  that  he  considered  some  of  the  laws  unconstitutional.  President  PicroU 
refused  to  comply  with  them.  The  new  cabinet  was  formed  on  November  25.  under 
Senor  Akjandro  Lopez  de  Romana  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  bills  passed  by  the  Congress  in  this  session  was  the  one  author- 
izing the  marriages  of  non-Catholics  and  legalizing  civil  marriages.  At  this  time  ter- 
ritorial questions  were  becoming  of  considerable  importance  among  the  republics  of 
southern  and  western  South  America.  There  was  a  rumor  that  Peru.  Chile,  and 
Argentina  contemplated  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Bolivia,  and  di- 
viding the  territory.  This  purpose,  however,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  m  the 
more  urgent  territorial  questions  which  came  forward  between  Peru  and  Chile,  and 
the  latter  country  and  Argentina.  According  to  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  which  was 
signed  October  20,  1883,  the  Peruvian  border  provinces  Tacna  and  Arica  were  cedea 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  to  Chile :  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
inces were  to  decide  to  which  country  they  would  permanently  adhere,  the  govern- 
ment gaining  the  territory  promising  to  pay  $10,000,000  to  the  other.  The  two  gov- 
ernments were  unable  to  decide  in  what  way  Tacna  and  .Arica  should  render  their 
decision,  and  the  matter  had  reached  no  settlement  when  the  ten  years  had  ^^P'^ 
In  the  latter  part  of  1897  various  rich  Peruvians  were  endeavoring  to  col'"' 
$10,000,000  with  which  to  remunerate  Chile  in  the  event  that  the  provinces  S"0".'"i:a 
turn,  as  they  trusted  they  would,  to  the  mother  country.  In  the  early  pa""*  °'  'r^ 
the  matter  threatened  to  develop  serious  international  complications,  but  in  the  latw 
part  of  April  a  treaty  was  signed  arranging  for  the  permanent  t''^"^'*"';  ,  ,j" 
provinces  as  the  inhabitants  might  desire,  and  referring  all  disputes  to  tlie  arbitration 
of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain.   See  Chile.  . , 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  composed  of  50  different  College  Chapters,  held  its  triennial 
meeting  at  Saratoga  Springs.  Sept.  7,  1898.    The  following  officers  wej-c 
A.  De  Remer,  Schenectady.  President;  Rev.  E.  B.  Parsons.  D.  D.,  WiHiamstown. 
Ma^s..  Sccrctarv  and  Trca-nrer. 

PHILHABMONIC  SOCIETY,  London,  founded  in  1813.  for  the  encouragement 
of  instrumental  music.    It  is  the  oldest  orchestral  societv  in  London.  The  W"'"" 
several  members  of  the  Royal  family  are  its  patrons'    Conductor.  Sir 
Mackenzie;  Honorable  Secretary,  Francisco  Bcrgcr.    It  gives  seven  concert?  (fi'i^'s 
each  season.   Last  year,  its  86th  season,  Moritz  Moszkowski  appeared  as  a  pian  - 
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Saint  Saens  as  an  organist,  and  Eugene  d' Albert  conducted  his  "Symphony  in  F" 
and  played  Bctliuvcn ■^  piano  concerto  in  E-tiat.  Many  of  the  mo^l  laniuus  orchestral 
compositions  were  written  for  this  society,  for  example,  Beethoven's  Eroica, 
Fifth  and  Ninth,  his  overtures  to  Egmont-Fidelio,  Coriolan,  and  Lenore,  his  violin 
concerto;  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  Spohr's  IVeUu  dcr  Touc  and  Histori- 
cal Symphonies;  Schumann's  B-flat,  etc., etc.  Cnertibini. Weber,  Spohr,  Mcndelsshon, 
Hiller,  Wagner,  Gounod,  and  other  great  musicians  have  appeared  as  conductors  of 
this  society.   Hon.  Secretary,  Francisco  Bcrgcr,  0  York  street,  Portman  square. 

PHILHABKONXO  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YOBK,  founded  in  1842,  incorporated 
in  1853.  Its  first  concert  took  place  at  the  Apollo  rooms,  Dec  7,  1842.  The  Chinese 
rooms,  Niblo's  Garden,  Irving  Hall,  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  Cariicgic  Hall  have  been  used  for  these  concerts.  The  Conductors  have 
been  H.  C.  Timin,  E.  J.  Loder,  U.  C.  Hill,  Theodore  Eisfeld,  Carl  Bergmann, 
Leopold  Damrosch,  Theodore  Thomas,  A.  Neuendorf,  Theodore  Thomas  again,  An- 
ton Seidl,  and  Emil  Paur.  President,  £.  Francis  Hyde;  Secretary,  Aug.  Roebbelen; 
gB  members. 

PHUiIFPINES,  the  group  of  islands  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Spain  in 
1898,  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  bcwccn  4"  45'  and  21'  north  latitude. 

Area  and  Climate. — ^Tbey  are  thus  wholly  within  the  tropics  and  the  climate  is 
generally  hot,  but  varies  considerably  in  the  different  parts  of  the  group.  According 
to  the  records  kept  at  the  Jesuit  Observatory  in  Manila,  the  thermometer  very  rarely 
rises  abf)ve  100°,  and  the  average  temperature  is  80°.  It  i«  further  stated  that  there  i* 
ro  tnunth  in  tlic  year  in  which  the  temperature  clues  not  rise  as  high  as  90°.  The 
lowest  mean  monthly  temperature  occurs  in  Ueccnibcr  and  January,  and  the  highest 
m  April  and  May.  Malaria  is  said  to  prevail  in  sonic  of  the  islands,  and  in  general 
the  climate  is  injurious  in  its  effect  apbn  white  women  and  cbildreii.  The  principal 
islands  with  their  area  in  sqitare  miles  are  as  follows : 

Lu7on    41,000 

Mindanao   37.500 

Samar   ,   5i30O 

Panay   4,600 

Palawan  «   4,150 

Mindoro   4>O50 

l«yte   3.090 

Negros    2.300 

Ccbu    1,650 

Masbate   1,315 

Bohol   925 

Catandmnes   4S0 

Besides  these  there  are  twenty-one  island^  with  areas  rangmg  from  lOO  to  250  sq. 
ni.  The  tntal  area  of  the  groui»  i<  estimated  approximately  at  114,000  SQ»  ttt.,  of 
which  the  islands  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao  include  more  than  half. 

Population. — The  population  is  roughly  estimated  at  8,000^000,  but  this  is  con- 
jectural, for  the  last  census  taken  by  the  Spanish  government  was  in  1887.  This  nve 
the  aggregate  population  as  6,000,000  in  nmnd  numbers.  The  report  of  Major-ucn- 
cral  F.  V.  Greene,  U.  S.  V..  stated  that  the  population  was  somewhere  between  7,- 
000.000  and  9,000,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  inhaliits  the  islands  of 
Luzon,  Panay,  Cebu,  L«yte,  Bohol  and  Negros,  anrl  the  average  density  for  these  si.x 
islands  is  91  per  sq.  m.,  which  is  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  density  of  population 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  nearly  half  as  great  as  in  France.  .Ml  the  natives  are  of 
the  Malay  type.  According  to  a  recent  report  6,000.000  were  Christians,  and  of  these 
five-sixths  were  either  Tagalos  (Tagals)  or  Visayas.  The  Tagalos  are  semi-civilized 
and  though  considered  by  the  Spaniards  ignoratit.  cruel  and  treacherotis.  ^eemed  to 
Americans  to  be  peaceable  and  law-abiding,  although  brigandage  is  said  to  be  not 
!ncnn\nion.  The  natives  of  the  island  of  Luion,  as  described  by  visitors  at  Manila, 
appear  to  be  of  small  ^ture.  with  a  ccopeiy  brown  skin  resembling  that  of  a  mulatto, 
though  somewhat  daricer.  Reports  dimr  as  to  tfieir  character  and  capacity  for  civi- 
lization. Some  writers  charge  them  with  dccoitfulness,  pointing  to  instances  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  servants  after  a  long  period  of  faithful  service.  They  are 
also  said  to  lack  originality,  and  to  be  irre-potisiblc  in  financial  -nattei  -  Indolence  is 
another  charge  that  is  frequently  brought  against  them,  but  in  regard  to  this  it  should 
be  remembered  that  their  necessities  are  slight,  and  that  no  one  can  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  the  Philippines  as  in  a  temperate  climate.  In  their  favor  it  has 
Been  urged  that  they  are  open-handed  and  hospitable  in  their  relations  with  travelers: 
that  they  are  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  that  their  home  life  is  well  regulated  and 
•"appy.  In  religion  they  are  devout  Roman  Catholics.  The  Visayas  and  Ilocanas, 
who,  witii  the  Tagalos  make  tv  tte  great  majori^  of  the  natives,  do  not  exhibit  m- 
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portant  differences  in  racial  character.  Besides  these  there  arc  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent races.  The  Chinese,  whose  number  is  estimated  at  75,000.  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Manila.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  non-Christian  tribes  is  the 
Moros  in  regard  to  wliom  the  following  account,  quoted  from  Mr.  Dean  C.  Wor- 
cester's work  on  The  i'ltiltfciur  Islands,  puhlishcd  in  1898.  may  be  of  interest: 

"The  men  are  of  medium  height,  and  their  physical  development  is  often  superb. 
They  dress  in  pantaloons,  waistcoat,  jacket,  sash  and  turban.    Their  garment-;  are 
gaudily  colored,  and  are  often  showily  embroidered  or  otherwise  ornamented.  Theif 
pantaloons  are  usually  skin-tight  below  the  knee,  and  loose  above.   If  fighting  is  e.x- 
pected  however,  they  wear  loose  black  trousers.   The  rank  of  a  Moro  is  indicated  by 
the  way  he  lies  his  turban.    All  males  above  sixteen  years  of  age  go  armed,  unltss 
prevented  from  doing      by  the  Spanish.   Tiie  Moros  make  their  own  steel  weapons, 
which  arc  often  beautifully  finished,  and  arc  always  admirably  adapted  to  the  par- 
poses  for  which  they  are  intended.   In  close  combat  they  usually  trust  to  a  barong- 
a  weapon  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  butcher's  cleaver,  with  thick  back  and  thin  razor 
edge    It  is  capable  of  indicting  fearful  injury.   To  lop  ofif  a  head,  arm  or  leg  witlia 
baroiig  is  merely  child's  play.   The  strong  and  skilful  warrior  prides  himself  on  being 
able  to  halve  an  opponent,  if  he  can  catch  him  fairly  across  the  small  of  the  back. 
Executioners  use  heavy,  two-handed  knives  for  beheading  their  victims      I  he 
straight  kris  is  a  narrow-bladed.  double-edged  sword,  used  for  cutting  and  thrusUng. 
The  serpent  kris.  with  its  wavy  double-edged  blade,  is  used  for  thrusting  and  inHicts 
a  horrible  wound.     The  camtHan  is  straight-edged,  two-handled  sw-ord.  with  a 
blade  wide  at  the  tip.  and  steadily  narrowing  toward  the  hilt.   It  is  used  for  cuttir^ 
only,  and  is  tremendously  effective.   Under  all  circumstances,  a  Moro  carries  baroHg, 
kris,  or  caiuMlait  thrust  'into  his  sash.    If  he  expects  serious  trouble,  he  has  in  addi- 
tion a  shield  of  light  wood,  and  a  lance  with  a  broad,  keen  head.   His  conveniences 
for  working  steel  arc  of  the  simplest,  but  the  blades  which  he  produces  ^'B"'? 
tempered  and  often  beautifully  finished.    He  sometimes  works  silver  in  with  thefiw 
or  even  inlays  it  with  gold.   The  hilts  of  his  side-arms  are  of  hard  po f  ood  or 
ivory,  and  are  sometimes  handsomely  carved.    He  is  crazy  to  get  hold  ot  hrearms, 
but  seldom  succeeds.    In  anv  event  he  is  usually  a  very  bad  marksman. 

"Moro  women  are  inordinately  fond  of  bright  colors,  scarlet  and  green  being  «W 
favorites.   Their  garments  are  a  skin-tight  waist,  which  shows  every  "ne  ot  tne  [ni_t 
and  arms,  a  baggv  divided  skirt,  a'nd  a  jabul  made  by  sewing  together  the  two  Mias 
of  a  long  piece  of  cloth.    The  jabul  is  draped  about  the  body  in  various  wa>s.  aaa 
may  be  thrown  over  the  head  to  keep  of?  the  sun." 

"Moro  children  usually  possess  clothes,  like  those  of  their  elders,  but  up  \om^' 
of  puberty  thev  seldom  make  use  of  them,  as  most  of  their  time  is  spent  in  tne  warer^ 
They  swim  and  dive  like  little  ducks.  In  passing  throuch  a  village  m  a  canoe  na^c 
often  seen  a  crowd  of  children  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  l»o"se-platform.  wWie  one 
of  their  number  repeated  some  formula,  until,  at  a  given  word,  they  all 
the  water,  and  tried  to  see  which  could  remain  under  the  longest  » "f^ 
deigned  to  swim  around  my  boat,  with  its  wide  outriggers,  but  simply  dived  ana  wea* 

"""The^men  are  very  skilful  boatmen  and  sailors.   Their  praus,  which  are  carved  out 
of  logs  with  great  skill,  are  frail-looking  affairs,  but  bamboo  outriggers  P^^^^^"' . 
sinking  even  when  filled  with  water.    In  bow  and  keel  tliey  are  sharp  as  a J^""'; 
they  pass  through  the  water  with  very  little  resistance.    Most  of  them  "rn 
sails,  but  their  crews  arc  always  provided  with  long,  slender  paddles. 
paddles  are  so  long  that  they  have  to  be  put  into  the  water  with  a  P«cuM«Yi,;  «ater 
sweep..    The  Moro  stroke  is  very  odd.    As  the  paddle     '/o"ght  «nto  ^«e^ 
edgewise,  it  is  struck  near  the  blade  again.n  the  side  of  the  boat ;  it  ^ 
quickly  back,  and  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  blade  is  brought  out  by  dcprc-sing 
handle  until  it  hits  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat.   The  iwo  clicking  sounds  tnus  p^ 
duced  enable  the  men  to  keep  perfect  time.    Of  course  the  handles  ot  Pa*^"  „ 
opposite  sides  cross  each  other  as  the  stroke  is  completed,  and  a  war  .-"^  js  a 

with  kettledrums  beating,  men  swinging  and  paddles  crossing  in  pertecc 
siglit  that  one  is  not  likely  soon  to  fnrget."  .  1  uw. 

-A-:  a  rule  the  men  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  engage  in  ■ 
What  are  slaves  for?  They  do  condescend  to  dive  for  pearls,  however,  a"a^'Y,,v  rc- 
formance.  are  alino>t  incredible.    I  have  held  the  watch  on  them  "'"''^  .'"'^'f 
mained  under  water  from  two  to  three  minutes.   We  once  sent  ^"'1  "'.'^"^j^^ajd  be 
village  into  'black  water'  for  a  certain  kind  of  coral  which  ^'^  ,°^yf^^^^ghnht 
found  there.   He  came  up  with  blood  running  from  nose  and  ears,  but  M  oruuii 

Surface— The  islands  arc  largely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  sotnc  volcanoes  ajj. 
still  active.  Of  these  Ajk).  in  Mindanao,  is  the  largest,  having  an  f  st«mat«^^'^j^^j,D, 
10,312  feet,  while  the  most  strikin?  and  picturesque  is  Mayon.  in  tlie  'siana  ^ 
having  a  height  of  more  than  8,900  feet.  There  are  other  active  volcanoes  in 
Mindanao  Camiaguin  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands.   There  arc  also  non- 
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mountains,  of  conbiderable  height  in  all  the  larger  islands.  Chief  among  these  are 
Mount  ilalcon  in  Mindoro,  and  San  Cristobal  in  Luzon.  Rich  vegetation  clothes 
most  of  the  non-volcanic  moimtains.  Fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers  occur  in  Luzon 
and  Mindanaa  Vast  tracts  of  virgin  forests  are  still  to  be  found,  but  the  catting 
down  of  the  trees  is  steadily  n>ing  on.  In  some  of  the  islands  the  soil  is  remarkably 
fertile,  the  crops  being  raised  for  years  in  succession  from  the  same  piece  of  land 
without  artificial  enrichment  of  the  soil. 

AgricHltural  ami  Forest  I'riidiu  ts. — The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  bin  it  -s 
estimated  that  only  one-ninth  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  chief  products  are  rice,  corn,  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  c:coanuts,  coffee 
and  cocoa,  and  all  fruits  to  be  found  in  tropical  dimates  grow  in  abnndance.  Sngar, 
hemp,  tobacco^  and  to  a  less  degree.  coflFce.  are  produced  for  export.  Rice  and  corn 
are  raised  chiefly  in  Luzon  and  ^Iindoro.  Rice  was  formerly  exported,  but  according  , 
to  the  latest  reports,  is  insutlicient  for  home  consumption,  and  a  con>iderabIc  ainoimt 
is  imported.  The  best  quality  of  tobacco  is  found  in  Luzon,  and  a  large  part  oi  it  is 
consumed  on  the  islands.  The  most  famous  product  of  the  island  is  perhaps  Manila 
hemp^  which  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  volcanic  districts  which  have  a 
heavy  rainfall.  The  larger  part  of  the  export  of  this  product  goes  to  England  and  the 
Uniti  .1  .States.  The  cocoanut  palm  is  found  throughout  the  entire  archipelago,  and  a 
con-i<ii ral'ie  c|ur!ntity  of  cocoanuts  is  each  year  exporteii.  There  is  a  species  of  tree 
cotton  which  grows  wild  on  ninny  ol  the  i-lands.  The  caca  tree  lluurislies  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  crop  is  large,  hut  somewhnt  uncertain,  owing  to  the  violent  winds 
Among  the  Other  native  products  may  be  nicnti  >iied  the  areca  nut.  the  bamboo,  castor 
oil,  rattan,  gutta-percluL  etc.  The  forests  abound  in  valuable  timber,  including  hard 
woods,  capable  or  receiving  a  beaumul  polish.  On  some  of  the  islands  catne  are 
raised  extensively  for  beef,  but  in  general  the  farm  animals  are  not  numerous. 

Mineral  Wealth. — The  mineral  resources  of  the  Philippines  have  not  been  de- 
veloped, but  are  said  to  be  considerable.  Deposit-,  of  coal,  petrolcvmi.  iron,  lead, 
sulphur,  copper  and  gold  are  found.  The  coal  slio\ild  properly  be  classed  as  a  highly 
carbonized  lignite  resembling  the  coal  of  Japan.  Very  extensive  beds  of  lignite  are 
found  in  the  islands  of  Luzon,  Cebu  and  Mindoro.  The  hnest  bed  is  reported  to  be 
in  the  small  island  of  Batan.  lying  cast  of  the  southern  part  of  Luzon.  It  is  said  that 
gold  probably  occurs  in  every  p:irt  of  the  archipelago.  It  has  been  known  tO  exist  for 
many  years,  an<l  recently  a  gold  mining  syndicate  was  lonned  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  mines  of  the  Philippines.  Thi-  inovcment,  however,  was 
checked  by  the  rd)elUon  of  1896.  Gold  is  reported  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
island  of  Luzon  as  well  as  in  the  islands  01  Mindoro,  Cebu.  Bohol.  Mindanao, 
Panaon,  Panay,  Catanduanes,  .Siliny.in  and  Samar.  The  island  of  Cebu  is  repored  to 
contain  petroleum  and  natural  e.i.'-.  Copper  and  iron  occur  in  many  of  the  islands, 
and  there  :iri  -igns  that  lead,  sulphur  and  quick-silver  also  exist  in  paying  quantities. 
Among  the  non-metallic  minerals  may  be  mentioned  silver,  marble  and  kaolin. 

Industries.— T}[it  only  manufactured  product  exported  in  any  consideral)lc  (juantity 
is  dgars.  and  outside  of  the  tobacco  factories  few  manufacturers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Philippines.  Wood-car>*ing  and  fnmiture-makinp  are  carried  on.  however,  as 
well  as  tile  weaving  and  riyeing  of  cloth.  A  fine  fabric  known  as  pina  is  made  from 
pineapple  leaves,  and  is  embroidered  by  the  native  women.  The  water  power  of  some 
of  the  northern  islands  is  said  to  be  abundant.  Labor  is  exceedingly  cheap.  v.Mce=  be- 
ing estimated  at  from  four  to  eight  dollars  a  month.  But  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  native 
at  regular  work,  and  labor  is  often  scarce. 

Commerci'  afu!  Cnwwunications.—M  the  close  of  the  year  1898  the  figures  for  the 
toal  exports  and  irn[>'iri>  from  and  into  the  Philippines  could  be  obtained  for  no  later 
than  ijf)6.  During  thai  vear  the  imports  amounted  to  $10,631,250.  and  the  exports  to 
$20,175,000.  The  United  States  contributed  1.53  P^r  <-'ent.  of  the  imports  and  received 
34.57  P<"r  cent,  of  the  exports.  In  1895  the  cj.ports  from  Spam  t  1  tlie  Pliilippinc- 
amounted  to  $4,819,344,  and  the  e«K>rts  from  the  Philippines  to  Spain  to  $4  O/.VS-"^) 
In  1896  the  imports  from  Great  Britahi  were  $»,467,ogo.  and  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain.  $7,467,500.  During  the  year  ending  June  30.  tSgS.  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $3.8510.4 r^,  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  $127,804 
The  chief  articles  of  export  fVom  the  Philippines  are  Mipar.  Manila  hemp,  copr.i  and 
tobacco.  And  the  chief  imports  are  cotton,  woolen  and  silk  manufactures,  machinery, 
metals  and  metal  manufactures,  and  provisions.  There  is  a  lar^e  internal  commerce 
between  Manila  and  the  different  islands.  There  is  <Mily  one  line  of  railway,  which 
rovers  a  distance  of  about  120  miles.  A  regular  line  of  mall  steamers  mamtams  com- 
mtmicafion  between  the  islands.  Telegraph  lines  connect  Manila  with  most  of  the 
provinces  of  Luzon,  and  there  is  cable  communications  with  the  Visayas  and  the 
southern  islands,  and  with  Hong-kong.  A  subsidized  line  of  steamships  runs  from 
Manila  to  Barcelona  in  Spain,  ami  there  is  regular  steamship  communication  between 


Manila  and  Hong-kot 
.PiiMMCM.— For  the 


year  cndiiig  June  30^  1^07.  the  revomes  w«re  $i7»474»aMk 
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and  the  expenditUKS,  $17,258,145.  Taxatioo  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue  and 
the  most  important  tax  »  the  cedulo,  or  poll  tax  which  averages  about  $3  for  each 
adult  There  is  a  specific  tax  on  imports  amounting  to  about  13  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
It  was  estimated  tluu  the  revenue-  from  imports  had  increased  from  $566,143  in  1865, 
to  $3,69^.440  in  i{^>4-  riicrc  is  a  very  sniall  free  list.  The  importation  and  ^alc  of 
opium  is  a  monopoly  which  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  The  standard  of  value  has  been  the  Mexican  milled  dollar,  but  within  ream 
years  the  Spanish  dollar  has  also  been  introduced. 

Miutila  iiuil  its  Surroundings.— In  connection  with  the  events  oi  1898  the  following 
details  in  rcRard  to  Manila  and  the  adjoining  district  may  be  of  interest  The  bay 
of  .Manila  pciKirau  s  the  we.-lern  side  oi  tin-  island  of  Luzon  for  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  nnlcs.    In  the  interior  lies  the  large  Laguna  de  Bahia.  from  which  the  P-iMg 
river  llows  into  the  bay.   Directly  across  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles 
from  Manila,  is  the  town  of  Cavite,  which  is  provided  with  a  naval  arseiial  and  land 
defenses.  By  road,  however,  the  distance  from  Cavit^  to  Manila  is  15  miles.  On  the 
south  liank  of  tlie  Pasig  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  the  old  walled  city  of  Manilau  com- 
prising a  forlilicd  enclosure  between  the  north  bank  of  the  river  and  the  bay.  MasaTC 
walls  surround  it  and  at  the  northwest  angle  of  these  walls  is  the  royal  fort  of  Santi- 
ago.   The  old  city  which  lies  within  this  fortified  enclosure,  has  a  population  of  about 
15.000.  It  contains  the  cathedral,  the  Royal  Court  of  Chancery,  the  churches  and  con- 
vents of  San  Aiiiinstin.  the  Royal  and  Pontifical  University  of  Siunt  Thomas,  the 
Municipal  .Athenaum,  the  Iniildings  of  the  Recoletos  of  San  FranctSCO,  the  ilOS|llld 
of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  antl  the  military  hospital.   This  is  the  Manila  of  history,  having 
been  founded  in  1571.  The  modern  city  of  Manila  with  its  iwpulation  of  about  300,000 
lies  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Pasig,    The  important  business  district  of  Binondo  iics 
directly  opposite  the  old  walled  town.  The  centre  of  foreign  trade,  and  especially 
that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  is  the  street  known  as  the  Escolta  Ihe 
Chinese  have  their  numerous  shops  and  bazaars  along  the  Rosario  which  rjms 
parallel  to  the  river.  The  district  beyond  Binondo,  and  extending  along  the  bay.  is  a 
mean  portion  of  the  city  occupied  largely  by  native  Malays.    The  better  residences 
and  villas  are  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs,  Santa  Cruz.  Quiapo  and  San  Miguel.  Miii 
further  inland  lies  the  suburb  of  Malacamang  which  contains  the  summer  palace 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Spanish  Governor-General.    Malolos,  where  wc  insurgents 
cstahlisl'ied  their  government  in  June,  is  situated  on  the  railway,  about  28  miles  from 
Manila,  and  has  a  population  of  some  15.000.    Other  neighboring  towns  arc  MalnDon, 
and  the  adjoining  suburban  town  of  Caloocan,  the  latter  being  seven  nnks  noryi  ot 
Manila.  Malatc.  which  has  been  often  mentioned  in  dispatches,  lies  on  the  road  trotn 
Cavite  to  Manila  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters  froni  the  walled  city. 

History.— For  an  account  of  the  important  events  of  the  war  down  to  the  capture 
of  Manila,  see  the  article  Si-anish-American  War.  and  for  a  discussion  ol  Sfl^ 
aspects  of  the  colonial  problem,  see  the  article  U.vite»  States  (paragraphs  on  nis- 
tory).    Affairs  were  complicated  in  the  Philipincs  by  the  insurrection  of  the  natives. 
On  June  12,  1898,  Aguinaldo  established  an  insurgent  government  and  declared  mm- 
self  President  Three  weeks  later  the  Philippine  Republic  was  proclaimed,  boon 
after  the  organization  of  the  cabinet  on  July  21  an  appeal  was  addressed  to  '^"''°P^?" 
powers  for  the  recognition  of  the  new  republic.    The  insurgents  disregarded  we 
armistice  proclaimeti  by  President  McKinley,  and  continued  the  warfare  -'S'^'^^'jrj 
Spaniards.    As  time  went  on  the  antagonism  of  the  insurgents  toward  the  ^""J** 
States  forces  appeared  to  be  on  the  increase.    In  September  it  was  reported  that  ine 
former  had  gained  possession  of  all  the  island  of  Luzon,  with  '2*<^i'°".°lJJ! 
province  of  Albay.  The  insurgents  had  captured  a  large  number  of  Spanish  pnsoners 
and  were  accused  of  subjecting  them  to  inhuman  treatment;  but  Admiral  Dewey  1 - 
vestigated  the  matter  and  reported  that  they  were  as  well  treated  as  could  be  <-"|^P^5 , 
under  the  circumstances.  The  efforts  of  General  Otis,  who  was  in  command  01  iie 
American  troops  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  in 
insurgents  to  release  these  prisoners.  In  the  meanwhile,  early  in  November,  1 
surgents  seized  ■suburbs  of  the  city  of  Tloilo,  the  capital  of  the  island  ot  J^^^^ 
having  a  population  of  some  10.380.    They  were  about  to  make  an  ******  , 
the  city  itself,  but  on  December  24  the  Spanish  General,  Rio>,  surrendered  to  tnc  m- 
surgents.    On  tl»c  same  day  an  American  naval  expedition,  under  Gciu  i  al  - '"^^^^j 
reached  Iloilo  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  interests  there.  _  An  ■ 
of  Aguinaldo's  protest  against  the  action  of  the  United  States  is  jpveo  in  the  ar 
United  States  (q.  v.).  On  December  29.  a  new  insurgent  "binet  waS  formccM^  _ 
members  were  jiledged  to  insist  upon  the  independence  of  the  islands.  ' 
closed  with  the  Philippine  question  still  at  a  most  critical  stage.  ^ 

FHILOLOaiGAL  ABSOCIATIOK,  AKEBZOAK,  founded  in  1869,  has  swoHW 
members.  President,  Qement  L.  Smith,  Harvard;  Secretaiy  and  Treasurer,  Herac" 
W.  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr. 

SHILOLOaY.  The  year's  work  in  oomparative  phitology  and  tbe  fenenl  «^ 
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ogy.  py  the  inclusion  of  Albanian  among  the  languages  conMdcrcd  (in  the  first 
cdjt.orj  only  taken  mto  account  in  discussing^he  dcvefopScnt  of  the  Indo  German  ^ 
pa  atal  and  guttural  explosives)  ;  (3)  by  the  addition  of  prelitninary  remarks  on 
sound-physioTogy.  The  phonology  has  been  particularly  cxteSd.M  InMhc  rr^n^cr  nar^ 
ascnhc-d  to  accent ;  and  by  the  atnplit^cat.on  of  iho>c  processes  c],aractenfc<U.  com 

/Jjia  \n\  ^vn'^'  fi'-^t  "^d'^'^n  1889  (see  article  Philology,  International  Cyclo- 
pedia. Vol  \I)  appeared  this  year  m  a  third  edition. 

f  rS;r  1  "^rff"'  f?"-       g-^neral  as  well  as  its  special  bearing  is  C 

C.  Lhlenheck:      .l/.im,,,/      Sanskrit  r/,o,<rl,cs  (London).    The  same  i.  trun  of  T 

IZX/irA^r'^'''^^^^^^^^^  ^'^rbalsystem  des  Atlial^^Fed^. 

tsclun  I  Inlolof^w    btrassburg).  under  the  editorship  of  W.  Gciger  and  I-rnst  Kuhn 
has  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  two  fascicles  more  of  ivirt      Vol  I  ' 
Gr%7hL7}u  n'?^,''^Fr'''^'^  ^''^tl'i'-d.  and  final  volume  of  Otto  Hoffmann:  Die 
Uutlchre^   r^'^'  (Gottmgen).  containing  "Der  lonische  Dialekt.  Qucllen  und 
hIc  ;     t  '        '''r^''^^^  "liat  Conway's  Italic  Pialccfs  (Cambridge. 

1097)  docs  for  Latm.  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  has  yet  to  be  written.  E.  Schwein-r:  Cramwntik  dcr  pcr^ame- 
sJrnrU  '';i'''7/'?'-.    ^'ll'^^'  r»r  Plcxionslehrc  dcr  gcmcingricchischen 

iTw  V^^'t^T  r  '  ^  '■'"/'f'/'f'  University  of  Zurich.  \\  co,uriluuio„  to 

mt,w„  (Leipzig).  An  addition  to  substdia  is  a  translation  by  H.St. J.  Thackeray  of 
^»fr//^''  ^,  ''896).  which  now  appears  as  Grammar  of  Xczc  TcU- 

r^r  J.i   7i  "^""e  may  also  be  mentioned  F.  Blass:  Philologv  of  the 

rVfi  '"•'^'''"^       original  appearance  in  English.    New 'texts  of 

Greek  authors  are:  F.  H.  M.  Blaydes:  Acs.hyU  Agamcnwn  <  HalIeK  with  cHticIl 
T^U^  *^°["'"^"tary :  Bruno  Iveil :  Adm  Anstims  SmyniKi.  qua-  sitpcrsunt  omnia 
thrLT.  f-  ^I"'""''^-  precedes  the  first  volume  in  order  of  appearance; 

nree  parts  of  ihc  Com mcntann  ui  Anstotrh-m  gr<rca  (Berlin),  under  the  auspices  of 
/,vL  r'f'""  ^'^^.iTy-  'l^';  Ammonius:  In  Aristotclis  dc  iutcrfrtta. 

taZS  Ammonii)  in  Aristotclis  Categories  Com  mm- 

m  .Zr';.  <1iiod  fc  tiir  in  Aristotclis  Sof>histocos  clcnchos  com- 

/n   I-         1  ■  ^"  "'^■'^^cvain:  hionis  Cassii.  Itistorianim  Romaiionim  qua-  suhcrtunt 

r^n.o-  •      u  •^^^1"^=  '^V  ^^'"'^''em:  Eun^idcs  fabulw  (Leipzig),  parts  4-7  of  vol.  i, 

lEni^V'''  -^''"c"'  lt>'^'"I'^-        P-''^'^  containing  the 

iphigcnia  Taunca.  Supplices:  Grenfcll  and  Hunt:  Mcmndcrs  Georges  'Oxford)  a 

rT^^ul  so-called  Geneva  fragment  first  published  by  Nicole  of  Geneva, 

s?nn,iT  T  P^PyV^"  ji«-''or'KS.  containing  text,  reconstruction,  notes,  and  a  provi- 
irnn  ur''''"'''?^"*"^  J-  ^  ^r;izcr:  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece  (London),  a 
tor?^nTsr  '"^  commentary  in  6  vols.,  without  text;  Carl  Hudc :  Thucydidis  his- 
neT^nlu.''''         u^''^''^"/''";'''  (Leipzig),  vol.  i.  books  1-4.  of  a 

new  collation  of  the  whole  of  Thucydides'  Histories.  In  criticism  have  appeared: 
fR«rr  \  Antigone  des  Sophocles,  ibren  thcatralischc  und  siitliche  Wirkung 

fPar-"\  t''*i-T1'^^'"*''''''=  ^'ictor  Tcrrct:  Homcrc.  Etude  hislorique  ct  critique 
m^l.n  ^*^"chen:  Studien  zu  Menander  (Hamburg),  a  programme:  I.  J.  Hart- 
urTuA    p/'f'''""^-l^f       ^^"''""■J  o/'^'i"  (Leyden).  a  monograph:  P.  E.  Le- 

-.w^     ^'^'f'^"":  Jhcocritc  (Paris)  :  C.  Wunderer:  Polvhios-Forschungcn.  Sprich- 
'^ortcr  und  Sprichu'ortUche  Redensarlen  hei  Po I vhios  ' (Leipzig) .    The  cxtraordi- 
<ar>  papyri  finds  made  in  the  winter  of  1896-07  in  the  ruin.s  of  Oxvrhvnchos,  in  Central 
-g)pt.  by  brenfell  and  Hunt,  were  first  reported  in  tlic  Achaological  Report  of  the 
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Egypt  Exploration  Fund  for  1896.  Parts  of  this  great  mass  of  material  vere  given 
to  the  world  by  their  discoverers  in  1897,  viz.,  the  much  disciisscd  Logia,  a  collection 
of  extra-canonical  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  a  fragment  of  Thucydides,  Book  IV.  Gren- 
fell  and  Hunt  now  publish:  The  Oxyrhynclius  Papyri  (Oxford),  Part  I,  containing 
texts,  translations,  and  notes,  with  eight  facsimile  plates.  The  volume  comprists: 
theological  pieces,  besides  the  Logia  several  verses  frorn^  the  beginning  of  Matthew 
in  a  MS.  of  the  third  century,  the  oldest  specimen  of  a  Nevy  Testament  MS.  extant; 
New  classical  pieces,  of  which  No.  7  contains  fragments  of  five  Sapphic  strophes  in 
a  MS.  of  the  third  century;  fragments  of  extant  classical  authors;  Latin  fragmcms; 
Greek  documents  of  the  first  four  centuries  dealing  with  details  of  public  and  private 
life ;  papyri,  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  and  a  description  of  unprintcd  doc- 
uments. In  coiniection  with  this  work  the  Classical  Rcx  iciu  calls  attention  to  the  tact 
that  the  scliolar  now  chiefly  looks  to  Egypt  for  fresh  additions  to  classical  material 
and  for  new  evidence  upoil  existing  texts.  New  finds  are  constantly  being  rcporicd. 
Mention  also  belongs  here  of  the  renascence  of  the  poet  Bacchylides  of  whom  the 
editio  princcps,  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  appeared  in  1897:  The  Poems  of  Bacchylides. 
From  a  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  (Oxford),  followed  the  same  year  by  an 
Autotype  Facsimile  (Oxford).  The  present  year  has  seen  the  issue  of  a  consideralile 
literature  on  this  author;  F.  Blass :  Bacchylides  carmina  cum  fragmenlis  (Leipzig); 
H.  Jurcnka:  Die  tieugefuitdeiien  Licdcr  des  Bakchylidcs  (VVien),  containing  text, 
translation,  and  commentar}-;  R.  C.  Jebb:  Bacchylides,  The  new  poems  and  irag- 
ments  (Cambridge),  a  revised  text,  introduction,  notes,  and  commentary;  E.  Postr. 
Bacchylides.  A  prose  translation  (London);  A.  M.  Desrousaeaux:  Lesfoemes  de 
Bacchylide  de  Ceos  traduits  du  Grec  d'aprts  Ic  texte  rhemmcut  tire  d'ttn  papyrus 
d'Egvpte  (Paris);  U,  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf :  Bakchylides  (Berlin). 

Latin.— In  Latin,  new  texts  of  Latin  authors  are:  O.  Keller  and  J.  Kacussner 
Q.  Horatii  Placet  opera  (Copenhagen),  with  a  commentary  by  C.  F.  Linderstrora- 
Lang,  in  part;  Arthur  Palmer:  P.  Ovidi  Nasonis  Heroidcs  (Oxford),  which 
also  contains  the  Greek  translation  of  Planudcs;  W.  M.  Lindsay:  The  Cod(s 
Turnebi  of  Plautus  (Oxford),  contains,  besides  the  MS.  material,  the  newly  foun(l 
Bodleian  marginalia  here  reproduced  in  collotype  facsimile;  F.  VoUmcr:  Papwn 
Statu  silvarum  libri  (Leipzig)  ;  H.  Furneaux:  Cornelii  Taciti  vita  Agncolae  (Ox- 
ford), contains  an  introduction,  notes  and  map;  R.  Agahd:  M.  T.  Varronis,  An'.i- 
quitatum  rerum  diviuarum  libri  I,  XIV,  XV,  XVI  (Leipzig);  I.  Cholodniak:  Car- 
mina sepulcralia  latino  (Petropoli)  ;  O.  Ribbcck:  Fragmenta  scannca  Romanorum 
poesis  (Leipzig)  Vol.  2.  In  criticism  have  appeared:  M.  Rothstcin:  Fropcrlms 
Elegein  erkliirt  von  M.  R.  (Berlin),  2  vols.;  A.  Knnzt:  Sallusliana  Die  SttlluH, 
Wiederholung  und  U'eglassung  dcr  Prdpositionen  (Leipzig). 

Ballo-Sla'c'onic.—ln  Baltic-Slavonic,  a  second,  revised  and  augmented,  cdmon  ap- 
peared of  M.  J.  A.  Voclkel:  Litanisches  Elementarbuch  (Heidelberg).  0.  Brocft: 
Studien  von  der  Sloj'akisch-kleinrussiseheit  Sprachgrenzc  im  ostlichen  Ingm 
(Christiania)  is  a  monograph.  ,  *  c  j 

Cf//>V.— In  Celtic,  a  tenth  fascicle  appeared  of  A.  Holder :  Altceltischcr  i/rflfw- 
schals  (Leipzig).  •     c      h  \ 

Romance. — In  Romance  the  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philohgie  (StrassDurg^ 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Gustav  Grober,  the  first  fascicle  of  which  ^PP'^^r^ 
as  long  ago  as  1886,  has  progressed  along  .satisfactory  lines  in  that  we  have  now  tn 
whole  of  Grober's  History  of  French  Literature.    Of  L.  Petit  dc  J«lle\Mlle : 
de  la  langite  et  de  literature  franqaisc  (Paris),  Vol.  VI,  appeared,  as  did  Vol.  U.  o\ 
G.  Korting :  Formenlehre  dcr  fransbsischen  Sprache.    Der  Forwenbau  des  rran- 
dsischen  Nomrns  (Paderborn),  Vol.  I.,  the  Verb).    A  volume  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived was:  Antoinc  Thomas:  Essais  de  philolo^ie  fran(aise  (Paris),  a  collection 
articles  that  had  for  the  greater  part  appeared  in  various  reviews.    Bearing  "P°" 
special  phase  of  the  language  is  E.  Deschanel :  Les  deformation  de  la  languc  Iranfaw 
(P^rh).  , 

In  Provencal,  C.  Appcl :  Poesies  proven^ales  infdiies,  tirie  des  manusmis  ai'o''^ 
(Paris),  is  an  addition  to  the  author's  Provensalischc  Chrestomathie  (Leipzig,  IJS93  • 

Jac.  Ulrich:  Altobercngadinische  Lesestikkc  (Zurich),  with  a  glossary,  is  a 
tribution  in  a  not  overworked  field.  •  •  •  /\f  "1  nd) 

In  Spanish.  Egidio  (jorra:  Lingua  e  litteralura  spagnuola  delle  origvw  (Maiiano^. 
contains  the  phonology  and  morphology,  together  with  old  Spanish  texts  ana  a 
cabulary.  .^-^^ 
Germanic. — In  Germanic,  the  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  "''"'L  | 
der  germanischen  Philohgie  (Strassburg).  under  the  editorship  of  "^"""jl^""  is 
begun  in  1896,  has  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  several  fascicles,  although 
not  yet  complete.    Several  articles  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Grundriss  ,y 
peared  during  the  year  separately :    O.  Behagel :  Geschichte  der  deutchen  .^/'n 
A.  Noreen:  Geschichte  der  nordischen  Sprachen;  Jan  te  Winkcl:  ^^^'^'"y- 
niederldndischcn  Sprache;  E.  Mogk  :  Gcrmanische  Mythologie;  R.  Symons:  Uf^n 
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tsche  Hcldntsage.   The  mrint  of  Jaoob  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  (Giitcrsloh). 

SRoethc  and  Schroeder  has  been  completed.  To  Uie  list  of  subsidia  for  stu^nts. 
which  in  the  past  there  has  been  a  lack,  is  to  be  added:  F.  Dieter:  LoHt-una 
Pormtnlthre  der  (Utgermanischen  Dialekte  (Leipzig"),  first  part,  containing  Germanic, 
Gothic,  Old  Norse,  Old  English,  Old  Saxon.  anU  Old  High  German.  W.  Luft: 
StudUu  zu  den  altesitn  g*rmamtek§n  Alphabtten  (Gntenloh)  is  olao  of  general 
Germanic  interest. 

Specifically  German  are :  Stdnmeyer  and  Sievers :  Die  aithochdeutschen  Glossen  • 
(Berlin),  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  a  most  important  QueUetmerk  containing 
glosses  in  alphabetical  order,  and  "Adespota,"  or  those  whose  Latin  sources  it  has 
been  impossible  to  determine.  P.  Piper:  Ott'rid  und  die  iibrigeu  H'eisscithur^^er 
Sehreiber  des  g.  Jahrhundcrts  (Frankfurt  a  M.),  coniains  tiiirly  folio  i)agcs  in  plioto- 
lithographic  facsimile  of  O.  H.  G.  MSS.  H.  GctTciikin:  Lex  Salua  cum  akademischen 
Cebraucli  (Leipzig)  in  a  way  belongs  here.  On  German  dialects  have  appeared: 
E.  Maurmann:  Grammatik  der  Muiidart  von  Mulheim  a.  d.  Ruhr;  O.  Heilig:  Gram- 
matik der  oitfrdnkischen  Mundart  des  Taubergrundes  (Le^zig) ;  W.  von  GuUeit: 
WMersehata  der  deutseken  Spraehe  Uvtauds.  NacMrSge  su  ^— F  (Riga). 

In  Anglo-Saxon,  t!ic 'Second  half  of  Vol.  Ill,  of  the  Wiilckcr  revision  of  Grcin's 
l^'.bliuthek  der  aiii;clsdci'isiciien  Poesie  (Leipzig)  has  ajipeared,  and  the  second  half 
of  \'<i!  I\'  of  the  continuation,  by  the  >anie  well-known  scholar,  of  Grein's  Bibliothek 
der  angclsdshischcn  Prosa  (Leipzig).  In  criticism  are:  T.  Arnold:  Notes  on 
Beowulf  (London) ;  F.  Brincker:  Critrmaiiiseht  Alterthumer  en  dem  anglesSehiseken 
Gedichte  "Judith"  (Hamburg). 

In  Old  Norse,  as  Vol  VII  of  the  Saga-Bibliothek,  has  appeared,  E.  Kolbing:  Ivens 
Saga  (Halle).  As  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Northern  Library:  Hamlet  in  Iceland,  :'.  t'.,  the 
Ambalcs  Saga,  has  been  edited  and  translated  by  I.  Gollancz  (London).  B.  Kahlc: 
Isidndische  geistlichc  Dichtungen  des  ausgehendcii  Mittclalters  (Heidelberg)  prints 
much  new  material.  A  valuable  addition  to  existing  subsidia  is  the  second  part  of  A. 
Nfween:  AUschwedischc  Grammatik  (Halle),  which  contains  the  Consonants  (first 
part.  Sonants.  1897).    E.  Brate:    Forunordisk  metrik  (Stockholm)  is  a  monograph. 

Lexicography. — In  lexicography  substantial  contributions  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  The  latter  part  of  the  century  has  liren  ilistinctly  in  the  modern  languages 
an  epoch  of  dictionary  making  and  in  several  countries  there  are  notable  enterprises 
of  this  kind  under  way.  The  great  dictionary  of  the  German  language,  which  its 
projectors,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm,  began  to  issue  in  parts  as  far  back  as  1854, 
js  the  prototype  in  this  field  which  the  others  have  more  or  less  closely  followed. 
The  Deutschcs  Worterhuch  !«  in  the  Iiands  of  a  corps  of  editors  uii'lcr  !!u"  dirt^cti'm 
of  Moritz  Hcync,  who  has  Ijcen  connected  with  it  since  1867.  The  present  coiidiiion 
of  the  dictionary  is  a  t(»rso,  in  that  parts  are  at  liand  ranging  through  ilie  .alphabet 
from  A  to  V.  Portions,  only,  of  G,  S,  T,  V,  have  appeared  ;  and  nothing  of  U,  \V, 
X,  Y.  Z.  The  year's  contribution  to  the  work  is :  Vol.  IX,  three  fascicles.  Vol.  IV, 
one  fascicle.  Other  German  dictionaries  are:  F.  Klttge:  Etymologisches  Wdrter- 
hidi  der  deutschcn  Sprache  (Strassburg)  in  a  sixth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
which  brings  this  indispensable  work  into  accord  with  the  present  stage  of  etymo- 
logical investigation  along  broad  lines.  Of  the  Sehzveircrischcs  Idiotikon.  ll'orter- 
huch  der  Schweizcr-dcutscJicn  Sprache  (Frant  nfi  id),  begun  in  i88r  with  F.  Staup 
as  principal  editor,  appeared  during  the  year  fascicles  35.30.  J7  of  Vol.  IV.  This  takes 
into  account  literary  sources  as  well  as  the  spoken  dialects.  Of  the  Wdrlerbuch  der 
els'dssischcn  Mundarteiu  im  Atiftrage  der  Landesvcnvaltung  von  Elsass-Lothringen 
(SlrasiiburK).  muler  the  joint  editorship  of  EL  Martin  and  H.  Lienhart,  fascicles  3 
and  .1  have  appeared. 

In  English,  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  under  the  editorship  of  James  A.  H. 
Murray,  as  befits  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  like  the  Grimm  dictionary  also  drags 
its  slow  length  along.  The  first  part  to  be  issued  appeared  in  1884.  The  present 
status  of  the  work  is  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F  completed,  with  parts  of  G  and  H.  The 
year's  contribution  is  Gniv.rope—Cermanuiug,  H—Heel.  The  statistics  of  the  cora- 
pleted  letters  are  as  follows : 


Main  Words. 

Sncct.il 
Combin.itions 
explaiaod  under 
llaio  Werds. 

Subordtnate 
Words. 

Total. 

».I83 
10,049 

9>xte 

I,8a8 
•>9M 
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Main  Words. 

Special 
CotDDinations 
explained  under 
Main  \Vorda. 

SubordioKte 
Words. 

TotoL 

21,295 

3i4(>l 

4.539 

D  

13,478 

1,480 

3,099 

9.249 

923 

1.813 

11.9S5 

9.339 

2.849 

1. 419 

75.593 

•3.005 

14.600 

103,198 

The  retnainder  of  the  work,  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  in  an  advanced  state  of 

preparation.  .    .  ^.   .  t  .1    c  n.u 

Other  English  dictionaries  arc:  Skeats's  Etymological  Dicttonary  of  the  tngtun 
Language  (Oxford)  in  a  third  edition.  Kluge  and  Lutz :  English  Etymology,  i 
selection  of  English  etymologies  in  alphabetical  order  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  historical  grammar.  The  English  Dialect  Dicttonary  (London),  editf J 
by  Joseph  Wright,  advanced  through  chuck— cyul,  which  formed  pt.  V.,  and  com- 
pleted Vol.  I.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  (O.xlord).  based  on  the  manuM:ript  col- 
lections of  Jo.seph  Bosworth.  edited  and  enlarged  by  F.  N.  Toller,  was  complete^  by 
the  issue  of  the  last  fascicle.  The  book  adds  the  prose  vocabulary  to  the  poeucai 
and  includes  prose  citations.  Belonging  in  the  field  of  both  German  and  tng  isn '> 
an  abridgement  of  Murct's:  Encyclopa-disches  IVdrterbuch  der  ""7hl 
Sprachc  (Berlin),  the  first  part  of  which.  English-German,  appeared  in  i»97.  "''^ 
book  shares  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  the  larger  work,  which  has  been  m 
scribed  as  a  German  version  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  in  that  it  frequcntl)  tran> 
lates  its  definitions  bodily  from  that  work.  ■     ,t,   •  s  wJi- 

In  French,  the  Dictionnairc  ghUral  dc  la  langue  franfaue  (Pans),  under  tne «« 
torship  of  Hatzfeld,  Darmsteter.  and  Thomas,  has  progressed  during  the  ye^J JJ^^": 
panicule-rcgardcr.  Other  additions  to  Romance  lexicography  are :  booew). 
Dictionnairc  dc  I'anciennc  langue  franfaise  (Paris)  of  which  four  fascicles  na\c  ar 
pcared  during  the  year,  from  estendu  to  lictcntcric.  Of  E.  Levy  :  P^o^'"^^^^^^^^^^ 
Supplement-Wortcrbuch  (I^ipzig).  (the  first  volume,  A— C,  1804).  two  tascicJes  0. 
the  second  volume  appeared.  ,    ,  ,  ,tt       \  ..^a^t  the 

In  Dutch,  the  great  Woordcnbock  dcr  Ncderlaudschc  Taal  ("^8"*^'.  ""°,Vi"  ' 
direction  of  M.  de  Vries  and  a  corps  of  editors,  is  well  under  way.  but  is  siiii 
fragmentary  state.    It  was  begun  in  1882.  .     o  .  ..„,ipr  ih« 

In  Sweden,  the  Orbog  dfver  struska  sprakc!  (Lund),  begun  «"  1893.  " 
direction  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  first  '"'^f .°  1, 
alphabet  which  is  still  incomplete.    The  contribution  of  the  year  was:  Aitsia'S 

Special  dictionaries  to  Latin  authors  are:    Scgcbade  and  Lo'^.'"^*"'^'^ • 
Petronianum  (Leipzig),  important  from  the  position  of  Pctronius  as  ^  V^"  L^. 
source  for  popular  Latin.    F.  Fiigncr:  Lexicon  Livianum  (Leipzig)  7;,","f  th« 
pletcd,  by  the  appearance  of  fascicles  8,  through  A— B,  which  form  vol.  1 

work.  ,     .,    .      r.  r  TTtilcnbeck: 

An  important  work  for  the  whole  Indo-European  family  is:   L.  V'.  hc,,.r,1am) 
KurzRcfasstes  etymohgisches  ll'orterbuch  der  allindischen  Sprachc  (Amstcraai 
of  which  thi-  first  vohime.  a—pac  ha?  appeared.  .  /o,.. 

rcilcof'r<jph\  and  Epigraphy.— In  Latin,  the  Corpus  inscnptionum  Z''''"'','^' V,.t'i 
linV  under  the  editorship  of  Mau  and  Zangcmcister.  has  been  a"?""^"'^    Jn'  j,^ 
nf  Vnl.  IV.  supplement.  Of  K.  Chatolain :  Palrographie  (^t'S  classtjjues  atuus 
fascicle  13  is  issued.     New  subsidia  are,  C.  Wcssely:   Scltnfltateln  sitr  » 
lateinchcn  Pala-ographic  (Lcipzitf").  which  contains  twenty  tables  ami  iwci 
of  text:  W.  M.  Lindsay:  Handbook  of  Latin  Inscriptions  (London).  ,■^^J^\^^f 

In  Greek,  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  etruscarum  (Ix-ipzig).  under  tn 
cf  Daniclsson  and  Pauli.  has  advanced  hv  fascicles  5— «  Of  '"-^'""/''''''V7„,V  la^cicic 
sularum  maris  Aegaei  (Berlin),  published  by  the  Prussian  Ro>'^/^'^'?'^|"i!;  jnM:rip 
3  has  been  issued.  The  first  fascicle  of  a  new,  second,  .scries  of  ^j'"'*; f,„„jMii;- 
lions  is  r  Rccueil  dcs  inscriptions  juridiques  grccqucs.  Trxtc.  '{'''ff.',''^  p  jj,,£.ii  Of 
taire  (Paris),  under  the  editorship  of  Darost.  1  laussouilicr,  and  Tli.  Kein. 


Cbllhx  and  Bechlcl's  important  Sammluitg  dcr  gricchischcn  Dialekt-liischriften 
(Gottingen),  the  first  fascicle  of  the  second  half  of  Vol.  Ill  contains  R.  Meister: 
Die  Ituchriflen  von  Lakouicn,  Tareni,  Herakleia  (am  Siris),  und  Messemeu.  Of  W. 
Lanfdd:  Handbuch  dcr  ^ricchischen  Etignpkik  (Leiptig),  the  first  iasdde  of  V<ri. 
II  contains  the  Attic  inscriptions. 

In  Aryan,  a  second,  rt-viM-d  edition  of  Gcorg  Riihlcr:  Ov  the  Oriyu)  of  !lu-  In- 
dian Brahma  Alphaljct  (Strassburg)  appeared,  the  last  work  undertaken  by  its  late 
author.  It  contains  appendices  <m  the  oi%in  of  the  Kharotthi  alphabet  and  of  the 
letter-numerals  of  the  BrabmL 

lliat  the  sdentific  study  of  philology  is  a  matter  of  live  interest  in  America  at  the 
end  of  the  ccnttirj'  is  evinced  by  the  scvrrnl  -^cric^  of  studies,  made  up  of  mono- 
graphs, that  are  issued  with  more  or  less  regularity  by  various  universities  Among 
thciii  arc:  Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philology;  Harvard  Studies  in  Cliixsicnt 
Fhilology;  ditto  Studies  and  Notes  tn  Philology  and  Literature  (Mod.  Lang. 
Depts.)  :  ditto  Oriental  Series  (Indo-Iranian  Dept.)  ;  University  of  Chicago  Studies 
in  CUusicai  Philology;  Publications  of  the  Univtrsity  of  Pennsylvania;  Series  in 
Phitology,  Literature,  and  Areheeology. 

The  current  volumes  of  philolosieal  periodicals  in  America  arc  as  follows:  Amcr. 
icait  Journal  of  Philahgy  (Baltimore)  XIX;  Modern  Language  Notes  (Baltimore) 
XIV  ;  Journal  of  Germanic  Phitotogy  (Bloomii^ton,  Ind.)  II;  Americana  German' 
ica  (Philadelphia)  II. 

Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  (See  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America)  arc  contained  in  Vol.  XIII,  New  Series  Vol.  VI, 
which  like  its  predecessors  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  monographs.  The  American 
PhiloloRical  .Association  (see  Piiii.oi.(k;i(  ai.  As.soci^nOH,  AmbocAN),  issncs  its 
yearly  volume,  29,  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings. 

PHIL060FHICAL  800IETT,  AMBBICAK,  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1743. 

has  200  resident  and  yx)  non-residciit  and  foreign  ineiiilier-.  Its  object  is  to  promote 
useful  knowledge.  President,  Frederick  Fraley,  Philadelphia;  Secretaries,  L.  Minis 
Hays,  P.  Frazcr,  Frederick  Prime,  and  Samtid  P.  Satler.  Headquarters,  104  Soutfi 

Fifth  street.  Philadelphia. 

PHOSPHATE.  Figures  are  not  obtainable  (or  the  year  iHpS,  but  the  production 
of  Tennessee  is  nearly  three  times  what  it  was  in  1897,  while  South  Carolina,  unaUe 
to  compete  with  the  Tennesaee  produoion.  fdl  off,  but  that  of  Florida  increased. 
For  Florida  the  year  rSgS  was  a  successful  one.  as  the  production  amounted  to  360,- 

.103  long  tons  as  against  350,277  in  1897.  The  output  w.i-  h.Trdly  more  tlian  sufficient 
however,  to  meet  the  foreign  demand,  the  Florida  product  tiavmg  been  sent  to  prao* 
tically  all  parts  of  the  world  except  India  and  Africa. 

PHOSPHOBUS.  In  1875  two  chemists  reported  tliat  they  were  able  to  obtain 
liquid  phosphorus  by  a  given  method  and  that  it  liail  peculiar  properties  when  in  that 
condition.  This  statement  has  been  recently  called  in  question  by  F.  W-nable  and  A. 
Beldcn.  who  have  shown  by  repeating  the  original  experiments  that  these  former 
statements  were  incorrect  and  that  liquid  phosphorus  probably  cannot  exist,  tinaltO 
able  in  the  air  as  was  clainu-d  by  these  earlier  writers. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASTRONOMY.    See  Astronomy. 

PHYBGIAN  ROCK-TOMBS.    See  Arcii.kologv. 

nrmCGL  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  brief  accotmt  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  advances  that  have  been  made  in  physics  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1898.  Each  subject  is  treated  in  a  paragraph  by  itself.  To  assist  those 
who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  references  are  given  to  the  places  of 
original  publication.  At  the  end  of  the  artide  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  the 
abteeviattons  used  in  these  references. 

Trwhes  or  Mattbr. 

Potential  Matter.— Professor  Arthur  Schuster  of  Manchester,  England,  has  put 
forth  a  fasdnating  theory  of  matter  by  which  gravitation  can  be  explained.  It  is  an 
amplification  of  a  theory  originally  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin.  Kelvin's  theory  sup- 
poses that  the  universe  is  filled  with  a  perfect  fluid  which  is  being  either  created  or 
destroyed  at  the  surface  of  each  atom  or  elementary  i)articlc  of  matter  at  a  rate 
which  is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  atom,  and  also  being  destroyed  or  created 
at  an  infinite  distance  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  opposite  process  is  taking  place 
on  all  the  matter  m  the  universe.  In  the  sdence  of  hydrodynamics,  a  point  at  which 
a  fluid  is  being  created  is  called  a  source,  and  a  point  at  which  it  is  being  de- 
|*royed  is  called  a  sink.  It  is  true  we  have  no  experience  of  soch  things 
m  aatiire»  bat  if  tucfa  points  otisted.  diey  would  behave  so  tar  as  gravita- 
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tion  is  concerned,  like  the  existing  particles  of  matter.  Professor  Schus- 
ter supposes  that  the  mailer  we  are  acquainted  with  is  composed  of  sud 
sources  (or  sinks),  and  that  there  is  somewhere  else  in  the  universe  another 
collection  of  matter  composed  of  the  opposite,  tlial  is  sinks  (or  sources).  The  atoms 
of  each  kind  would  attract,  according  to  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  all  other  atoms 
of  the  same  kind,  but  would  repel  with  an  equal  force  all  atoms  of  an  opposite  kind. 
For  this  reason  if  any  other  atoms  of  this  opposite  kind  had  ever  existed  on  our 
earth  or  in  our  solar  system,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  repelled  and  would  hart 
disappeared.  However,  the  presence  of  some  of  these  opposite  kinds  of  atoms  mighl 
explain  the  peculiar  repulsion  from  the  sun  observed  in  the  case  of  the  tails  of 
comets.  It  might  also  be  the  explanation  of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  solar  system 
which  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  repelling  a  large  quantity  of  this 
opposite  kind  of  matter.  The  large  velocity  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  may  also 
be  explained  in  the  same  way.  Professor  Schuster  calls  this  speculation  a  "holiday 
dream,"  but  it  surely  deserves  a  place  among  such  speculations  as  the  well-known 
vortex  theory  of  matter  of  Lord  Kelvin,  or  Lc  Sage's  gravitation  hypothesis.  (Na- 
ture, 58.  367,  1898.)  ,  . 

I'ortcx  Mvlion.—W.  M.  Hicks  has  discovered  by  mathematical  analy.sis  some  new 
kinds  of  vortices  which  are  possible  in  a  perfect  fluid.  A  perfect  fluid  is  defined  by 
the  physicist  as  being  one  that  has  no  viscosity,  so  that  water  is  more  nearly  perfect 
in  this  sense  than  molasses,  and  ether  more  nearly  perfect  than  water.  Gases  arc  also 
more  nearly  perfect  than  liquids.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  perfect  fluid  in  nature.  Lord  Kelvin  in  1867  proposed  his  celebrated  hypothesis 
that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  are  vortices  in  a  perfect  fluid.  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Edinburgh,  6.  94,  1867. )  According  to  this  hypothesis,  space  is  filled  with  a  per- 
fect fluid.  Vortex  rings  exist  in  this  fluid  similar  to  those  smoke  rings  blown  ra 
the  air  by  a  smoker,  or  by  a  locomotive,  and  each  of  these  vortex  rings  is  an  atom  of 
matter.  Some  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental  properties  of  atoms  arc  poi- 
sessed  also  by  such  vortex  rings.  This  paper  of  Hicks  deals  with  a  new  kind  of  vor- 
tex ring,  or  rather  vortex  structure,  which  could  exist  in  a  perfect  fluid,  and  that 
might  be  described  by  the  name  spiral  vortex.  These  new  vortices  have  the  re- 
markable property  of  existing  in  periodic  families  or  systems  which  suggest  the 
periodic  properties  of  the  elements,  as  discovered  by  Mendeleef,  and  others,  bop- 
posing  for  a  moment  that  the  atoms  of  matter  are  really  formed  of  such  vortices  in 
some  perfect  fluid,  it  is  even  possible  to  find  among  these  vortices  some  which  sug- 
gest the  properties  of  metals,  and  others  which  sugge-st  the  properties  of  the  non- 
metals,  and  among  the  metals  to  distinguish  between  the  alkali  group,  the  calcium 
group,  and  the  others.  This  discovery  of  Mr.  Hicks  seems  to  have  opened  a  most 
intensely  interesting  field  for  mathematical  physicists.  (Proc.  Roy.  i>oc.  02,  iit. 
1898.) 

Dynamics. 

Gravitation  Constant  and  Mean  Density  of  th(  Earth.—?.  Richarz  and  ^^Kngar- 
Menzel  have  finished  a  .series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  begun  in  ii5R4  '""^ 
size  of  the  earth  and  therefore  its  volume  can  be  determined  by  K^^*^'^.  "^^^  .i" 
ment.    If  its  mass  is  known,  its  mean  density  is  simply  its  mass  divided  by  its  vol- 
ume.   Its  mass  is  measured  by  comparing  the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  can 
on  a  certain  mass  with  that  exerted  by  a  much  smaller  mass  m 
suming  Newton's  law  of  universal  gravitation  to  hold  in  this  case.    This  last  tnM> 
urement  involves  finding  the  value  of  the  gravitational  constant,  which  is  tlie  lorcc, 
measured  in  dynes,  with  which  two  very  small  particles  each  having  » '"^s^  rin 
gram  and  distant  from  each  other  one  centimeter,  woifld  attract  each  °*"f^^,  .  j 
method  used  by  the  experimenters  mentioned  consisted  in  using  a  balance  . 
under  each  pan.  a  second  pan  suspended  at  a  distance  of  226  cm.    An  !|  ,.5 

of  lead  weighing  more  than  100,000  kg.  and  whose  volume  was  about  9  ciioic  me  ^ 
could  be  placed  between  the  upper  and  lower  pans,  or  removed  if  ^f*'  ,  _  ,/in 
method  of  double  weighing  in  the  upper  and  lower  pans,  with  the  lead  ""V^^ 
position  and  with  it  removed,  the  effect  of  the  lead  mass  on  a  small  ^'^1'^^, 
pared  with  the  effect  of  the  earth.    From  these  measurements,  the  constant  01  g" 
ity  was  found  to  be 

(6.685±o.oii)Xio~* 


g  .sec 

This  is  the  value  of  k  in  the  usual  equation  representing,  according  to  Newton  s  U". 
the  attraction  between  two  particles  m  and  m'  at  a  distance  r. 
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This  gives  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  the  value 

5-505 +0.009  ^ 
cm» 

Sv^Sd^S^J-lfLt'SV^  -mc  previous  cxp.rta.„,er,  follows:- 
J.  H  Poynting  (Proc.  Roy.  ioc.  28.  2,  187.4  i .'  ; 5 

^•X-^i^y-^  ( A?a/«rt:,  50. 330. 1894)  

(Wted.  Ann.  66,  177,  1^98.)   


S-4Q34 
5.5270 


Heat. 


w^l'lf  n%°1f"°'l'"'°"'\"'*""-  "''"l^r^''^"!  so  .hat  he  coil74d  tempo  a^^^^^^^^ 
Si  for  a  low.'f  1?J.''  an  upper  limiran  lTq'uiToxv^ 

&n  rnn  Tl  Jr/'  '"''n^  number  ot  point,  determined  by  ofl.cr  means  in  be- 
lLa>a/«°rl  n".  ?^S.f^''  '^^"^  "'^'^^^  per  cent,  copper. 

Liquid  .'lir.— Liquid  air  is  not  a  new  product,  havinp  been  fir^t  prndurcd  iit  <iiffi- 
cient  quantity  to  observe  Us  properties,  by  Wroblew.ki,  in  18X5.    Duri.u;  U, 
years  however  the  methods  of  producing  it  have  been  improved,  and  there  Ins  bcc^ 
recently  comidcrabic  discussion  as  to  its  properties  an<l  possible  uses  "tr 
Lmde,  of  Munich,  was  the  f^rst.  in  May.  ,895.  to  produce  1  quid  air  on  what  may  be 

k  iilV"'"'"'''^', y^*^"        K-'^^  to  *--^Pand  against    ?es  ure  it 

IS  cooled  very  greatly,  and  this  was  one  ot  the  properties  which  it  was  a  Tr.t  nrr 
^scd  to  use  in  liquefying  air,  but  mechanical  dililtics  were  uZi   Lor  " 
Uigh  has  recently  published  a  note  in  wbidi  he  suggests  the  use  of  turbines  t<  ab- 

w»v       ?r^'     ^  '''^-''S  "  ^n<l  I'e  says  that  there  mu  t  be  omc 

wa^  possible  of  making  u.e  ot  ilie  great  coohng  caused  by  expansion  against  pre.Ki  re 

allow  the  a.r.  when  highly  compressed,  to  expand  through  a  ^mall  orifice.  If  it  ^vcre 
SlLl. ^^^V^'''*'"'A''■  ''S  ''^  ^^•"P*^^'''""-^^      l^-'forc.  as  was  shown  a  long 

L^LfrLnT  ^i""-  '.'^^^•^r'"'      "V^     JV'^-^t  B^'^.  an<I  it  is  found  thai  wben  ft 

passes  through  a  small  orifice  from  a  place  where  tlic  pressure  is  high  to  one  where 
»  IS  low.  It  cools  about  one-quarter  «'egiec  centigrade  for  each  difference  uf  one  at- 
mosphere m  the  presstires  on  the  two  sides  uf  the  orifice.  It  is  this  coolinj;  effect 
which  seems  very  small,  that  is  made  use  of  by  IJndc.  and  doubtless  also  by  Trinlo-' 
Ihe  machmery  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  altnosplicric  air  is  first  highly  conl- 
S^nf  X;      K  '  naturally  tend  to  heat  it  very  much,  but  its  temperature  is 

kept  down  by  passing  it  through  a  coil 
of  pipes  surrounded  by  a  water-bath. 
«'ntn  it  is  very  greatly  coniiircssed.  it  is 
allowed  to  escape  through  an  orifice,  at 
the  end  of  a  coil  of  pipes  which  is  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  the  first  cool- 
ing effect  produced  tends  to  cool  the  air 
that  has  not  yet  reached  the  orifice.  In 
this  way  the  cooling  effect  is  made  con- 
tinuous and  cumulative.  The  diagram  il- 
lustrates Linde's  apparatus  in  its  simplest 
lorm.    P  is  a  pump  which  compresses 
air  from  G  into  the  cooler  J  K  L.  Thi<; 
compressed  air  goes  through  the  inner 
one  of  two  concentric  pipes,  and  finally 
rh?^r         "il^^"  orifice  at  R  into  the 
Chamber  T,  suffering  a  drop  in  tempera- 
ture.  It  returns  from  T  through  the 
rn.  ?        °;       ^"-0  concentric  pipes  and 
is  I  in?  c°  l**^  P"."'P  air  that 

»ram  u-v.;.^!,^?^^"'"^-  "^-"^^  supplied  by  an  auxiliary  pump,  not  shown  in  the  dia- 
cated\h=rn  /l,-    i"^  -^'*"  ^-  Linde's  present  form  of  apparatus  is  more  compli- 

sureof  ^,1" ^'  <=s^^"l'al'y  tl>e  same  in  principle.  Dr.  Linde  begins  with  a  pres- 

the  nrpw^n  ^"^  '''c  air  escape  through  an  orifice  into  a  place  where 

pressure  IS  only  50  atmospheres.  Tripler  does  not  use  so  great  an  initial  pressure. 


Uade'a  Liquid  Air  Machine  in  ita  BimplMt 
form. 

{From  Juuniai  of  Ihc  Society  of  Arts.) 
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usine  only  about  150  atmospheres.    His  apparatus  probably  is  the  same  in  principle 
arunde's.  as  is  seen  from  a  diagram  of  his  final  coil  of  p.pes,  or  I'Quefier 
as  i-iuuc  a,  as  i  e  LiQuid  uir  IS  a  pale  blue  liquid,  very 

much  resembling  water,  hi  density 
is  about  0.9,  water  being  i.  Its  boil- 
ing point  at  atmospheric  pressure  is 
— 191.4°  C.  It  is  a  mixture  diiefly 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  O.xygen  boiU 
at  —181.4°  C.  and  nitrogen  boils  at 

 194.4"  C,  13°  lower,  so  that  in  the 

liquid  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitn^ 
gen,  the  nitrogen  continually  boils  ott 
faster  than  the  oxygen  and  the  mix- 
ture remaining  gets  continually  richer 
and  richer  in  oxygen. 

Liquid  air  is  very  useful  for  purely 
scientific  purposes,  to  produce  low 
temperatures  when  the  proi>erues  of 
matter   at   those   low  icnipcratures 
are   being   investigated.  Practically, 
it  is  said  to  be  useful  as  an  explosive, 
when  mixed  with  some  organic  sub- 
stance.   Ic  is  also  claimed  that  it  will 
be  of  use  as  a  refrigerating  agent 
Tripler  proposes  to  use  it  as  a  motive 
power.    If  liquid  air  is  placed  m  a 
closed  vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  it  will  soon  gen- 
erate an  enormous  pressure,  m  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  a  quantity  ot 
water  would  if  placed  in  a  clo«<l 
boiler,  and  then  heated  over  a  hre. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  used 
for  all  of  the  purposes  mentioned 
above,  the  only  question  at  present  tx- 
ing  as  to  its  cost  compared  with  ttie 
means  now  used. 


rtttand  Oimta 
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Bketch  lUofltratlna:  principle  of  Tripler'* 

Uqaeflen 


means  nuw  uscu.  nA»cti 
For  further  particulars  about  the  liquefaction  of  air,  low  temperatures  prooucw 
thereby,  etc..  see  the  separate  article  on  LiQtJiD  AiR.  ri,»«,i«trv  at  the 

The  Liquefaction  of  Hydrogcti.-Umes  Dewar.  Professor  of  Chenustry  i 
Royal  Institution,  London,  was  the  first  to  succeed  m  ItQuefymg  f."y/h"13 
quantity  of  hydrogen,  at  that  institution  on  May  10,  1898.    At  this  t''"'^^'^;^ 
about  20  cc.  of  the  liquid.  It  appeared  to  be  clear  and  colorless,  showing  no  ai).ov 
lion  spectrum,  and  the  meniscus  was  as  well  defined  as  in  the  case  of  ^''^^jj^. 
measured  its  boiling  point  under  atmospheric  pressure  by  means     ?  P'^"",,"^.  '.hat 
ance  thermometer  and  found  it  to  be  -238'  C.  or  35^  absolute.    Ihis  ^'^^^''  '^.^ 
the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  varies  according  to  the  same  a«  ^ 
low  temperature  as  it  does  at  considerably  higher  temperatures  at  wmcn^ '  ^ 
compared  with  an  air  or  hydrogen  gas-thermometer.    This  temperature,    /jo  • 
4.5°  higher  than  the  value  obtained  by  Olszewski  for  the  same  boiling  po'n^ 
Olszewski  obtained  a  very  small  quantity  of  liquid  hydrogen  by  letting  11  cx^a 
suddenly  and  adiabatically.  .  .    ,,,her  less 

Dewar  found  that  the  density  of  liquid  hydrogen  was  approximately  ram 
than  .07,  or  one  fourteenth  that  of  water.    The  ratio  of  the  ,i,"Vase  of 

vapor  at  its  boiling  point  to  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  as  i  :ioo.  i" 
oxygen  this  is  i :  255-    Dewar  thinks  it  is  not  probable  that  oy.'T'^'^'V^j"  gble 
boiling  of  liquid  hydrogen  in  a  vacuum,  we  should  ever  m  our  laboraiories 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  absolute  zero  than  20°  C.  *  q  jnd 

In  liquefying  hydrogen,  Dewar  started  with  the  hydrogen  cooled      •  f^u^iy  'from 
under  a  pressure  of  i8o  atmospheres,  and  he  allowed  it  to  escape  ^^^'n"'!  niin- 
thc  nozzle  of  a  coil  of  pipe  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cubic  feet  to  ^5  c»''ic  ic 
ute.  in  a  vacuum  vessel  double-silvered  and  of  special  construction.  ^  ,  ^  tf,i.<i  va- 
with  a  space  kept  below  —200*  C.  Liquid  hydrogen  commenced      ,  ''^A  j.^j  vacuum 
cuum  vessel  into  another  doubly  isolated  by  being  surrounded  with  a  ti  ^.^jj 
vessel.    In  about  five  minutes  20  cc.  of  liquid  hj'drogen  were  collecteci.  ^ 
of  liquid  was  about  T  per  cent,  of  the  gas.    (Nature,  55.  58.  1898-        '  q-q  ) 
6.  06.  and  361.  1898.  Phil.  Mag.  (5)  45.  543.  1898.  Chem.  Ncrvs.  77- f^'"^.,  nieas- 
Ratio  of  the  Specific  Heals  of  Gases.— O.  Lummcr  and  E.  thit  of 

ured  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  several  gases  by  a  method  anaiogou 
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"Z.V"^  ^TS.  oL^eX'"  nl.Ta'S'^hTi!;''*  '°         -l  .-Pcra.u,. 
and  the  volume  is  allowed  to  incre".e  U  Sert  ,1,^      .  S''  P'"'""      kePI  constant 
The  number  ol  calories  required  how;>!er  "hen  '•■"l" 
fressure  therefore  allowed  to  inireasris  cJilMtl  ,  .  '■•""slant,  and  the 

It  is  less  than  the  former.    tK        snecifie  '",f  '•"  '"'"mo. 

C.    The  ratio  of  the  former  ^o'tLriSl?  ISly^d'en^rtlVTs^th^^ 


rhe%?^:;ar=T;  SiSi;?^^^^^^ 

gas.  The  initiLrDressnro  P-         ,  J  °"'y  nim.  thick  suspended  in  the 

Lummer  and  Pringsheim  obtained  the  following  results  for 
Air  

Oxygen   *«40i5 

Carbon  dioxide     ^-3977 

Hydrogen     '2995 

( / yicd  A nn.  64,  555.  18^.')   i  4084 

from° the°-alue  IfTfTJ^'L  '"''T  d^^cussfng  the  conclusions  drawn 

aStion  to  I .  f..f^        ga^-cs  as  to  the  complexity  of  the  molecule.    He  calls 

s^za^rA  ^^^.^^11^  -sjis' eo,.ciur„'s7;^„r. 

^hc  rlnLTi^"'^        P^.M*"'  =  '  4  behaves  throughout  an  exten- 

hw  Jt,?!^  of  temperature  like  two  spheres  rigidly  connected  together,  whici  oroba- 
l>ly  Avould  not  happen  except  tor  a  gas  whose  molecule  is  diatomic  ^ 
-v!.;.,;    1  and  even  each  atom  is  capable  of  vibration  in  its  internal  or  in  it<! 

P  rfl;rJns  conscfjuently  ,  dimmishes  and  becomef  variable 'ev^'fo 

Jaiw'th^n  V"'^'''^'''  ^^*''  ^^'^y'^  •'^'^         «^  Van  der  Waals.  v  is  always 

"'^^^^  molecule  has  the  same  ccmstit  ition  and  the 
S    ^Hn"'  ''l"^"'-  "''^  l^.^^'  der  VVaals  being  but-a  fi  "  approxima- 

Crfmtsefi  T^^^  ^^"^  theXor  of 

'iir-Lriect  gases  li  at  present  entirely  uncertain. 

arKoTrnTrrllll''  attempt  new  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  v  for 

5  &t  /s  YP^"-- <^'ilo'-'"t-  a"-,  hydrogen,  etc..  at  temperatures  and  pressures  L 
law  oTJerL  T^^^^  "'^J  ^-^  recalled  here  that  the  equation  which  e.xpresses  the 

R^s  a  conltnnf  m'-  J'^^R'^T^- '"/^hich  p=the  pressure  of  the  gas.  v=the  volume. 
innHiL^         •"  "  '"^"^^  8=»'''  and  T  =  the  absolute  temperature  The 

modified  equation  proposed  by  Van  der  Waais  in  1879  is  mperaiurc.    1  n. 

(p  +  l)  (v-b)=RT 

ouamiti'^  ^  'I"  constants  deduced  from  theoretical  considerations,  the  other 

iinr»  mJ.i'  "aving  the  same  values  as  before,  and  the  equation  applying  only  to  a 
"nit  mass  of  the  gas.    (C.  R.  127.  1009.  1898.) 
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Light. 

Becqucrel  /?d>'j.— Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Roentgen  rays,  it  was  discovered 
by  Becqucrel  that  the  element  uranium  and  its  compounds  emitted  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, radiations  which  were  very  similar  to  Roentgen  rays.  (C.  R  Vol  m 
pp.  420.  501.  559.  089.  762.  1,086,  likA  and  Vol.  123,  p.  855.  1896,  and  Vol.  124! 
pp.  438,  800.  1897.  )  The  uranium  radiations  could  pass  through  considerable  thick- 
nesses of  metals  and  other  substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light.  They  acted  on  a 
photographic  plate.  They  discharged  positive  and  negative  electrification  to  an  equ.il 
degree.  They  made  gases  temporarily  conductors  of  electricity,  and  this  power  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  after  the  radiation  had  been  removed.  But  unlike  Roentgen 
ray.s  Becqucrel  found  that  the  uranium  radiation  could  be  refracted  and  polarized, 
while  this  has  never  been  done  with  Roentgen  rays. 

Bec(iuercl  rays  have  been  the  means  durujg  the  past  year,  of  the  probable  discov- 
ery of  two  new  elements,  by  P.  and  S.  Curie.  (C".  R.  127,  p.  175,  1808.)  They  found 
that  the  mineral  pitchblende,  which  has  usually  been  considered  to  be  an  oxide  of 
uranium,  was  much  more  powerful  than  uranium  itself  in  giving  out  Becqucrel  rays 
Uxccpt  for  this  case,  however,  in  all  cases  where  uranium  appeared  as  a  part  of  a 
compound  or  mixture,  the  property  of  giving  out  rays  seemed  to  be  a  property  of  the 
uranium  itself,  and  was  not  afTccted  by  being  in  combination  or  mixture,  except  by 
the  natural  dilution  which  occurred.  They  therefore  suspected  that  there  might  be 
in  this  mineral  another  element  which  had  the  same  property  as  uranium  in  a  greater 
degree.  They  attempted  its  sci)aration  therefore,  using  this  radiating  property  to 
lest  the  precipitates  and  residues,  and  they  finally  were  able  to  obtain  a  sulphide 
which  ha<l  the  power  of  .sending  out  these  Bccquercl  rays  400  times  as  strongly  as 
uranium.  They  also  trie<l  all  known  substances  to  see  whether  there  was  any  hith- 
erto known  which  had  this  power,  but  found  there  was  none  which  had  it  in  any  d^ 
gree  except  uranium  and  thorium,  and  possibly  tantalum.  They  have  therefore 
called  this  new  element,  if  it  shoidd  turn  out  to  be  such,  by  the  name  Polonium  (q 
v.).  It  seems  to  be  very  much  like  bismuth  in  its  chemical  properties.  They  were 
not  able,  however,  to  obtain  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  new  clement  by  using 
the  spectroscope.  P.  and  S.  Curie,  together  with  G.  Bemont,  in  pursuing  thcic  re- 
searches further  (C.  R.  127.  1.218.  1898)  have  discovered  a  second  new  substance 
in  pitchbltnde  which  is  even  more  active  in  emitting  Becqucrel  rays  than  the  siip- 
poscil  polonium.  This  element  in  its  chemical  properties  is  very  much  like  barium 
in  the  attempt  at  its  chemical  separation,  they  obtained  chlorides  which  were  not 
pure  chlorides  of  the  new  element,  but  which  nevertheless  had  a  radiating  power 
for  Becqucrel  rays  900  times  as  powerful  as  uranium.  The  spectrum  of  these  chlo- 
rides was  examined  by  M.  Demarcay  who  found  a  line  in  its  spectrum  which  did  not 
correspond  with  any  known  element,  the  wave-length  being  3814.8  .Angstrom  units. 
On  accoimt  of  its  great  radiating  power  for  Becqucrel  rays,  the  discoverers  propose  to 
call  it  "raclium." 

The  Echelon  Spectroscofc. — Prof.  A.  A.  Michelson.  of  Chicago  University,  has 
invented  and  constructed  a  new  form  of  grating  for  use  in  a  spectroscope.  It  is  a 
tran^mis^ion  grating  in  which  the  distance  apart  of  the  lines  is  extremely  large,  as 
much  as  s  or  8  mm.  in  some  cases,  and  the  total  number  of  lines  consequently  very 
few,  as  few  as  7  or  20  in  some  cases.  The  resolving  power  depends  only  on  the  pro- 
duct of  the  number  of  lines  in  the  grating  and  the  order  of  the  spectrum  observed. 
Using  a  grating  of  20  lines,  each  5  nmi.  thick,  and  ob.serving  the  spectrum  of  the 
5,000th  order,  wc  get  a  resolving  power  of  100.000.  To  avoid  loss  of  light,  a  tranv 
mission  grating  was  used  consisting  of  a  pile  of  glass  plates  of  exactly  the  same  thick- 
ness with  their  edges  overlapping,  like  a  succession  of  steps.  With  such  a  graimf 
consisting  of  only  7  elements,  the  Zeeman  efTcct  could  be  easily  observed  with  the  D 
Imes  of  sodium  when  the  flame  was  nut  into  a  magnetic  field.  (Astroph.  J.  7.  37- 
1898.)  * 

AVte  httcrfcrcntial  Spectrometer.— .\.  Perot  and  Ch.  Fabry  have  devised  a  new 
form  of  interferential  spcctro-^cope.  in  which,  bv  means  of  fringes  produced  between 
two  parallel  glass  plates,  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  can  be  observed,  and  their  nature 
determined.  They  make  use  of  the  principle  of  partially  silvering  the  glass  so  that 
with  pcrjicndiculnr  incidtncc.  as  niucli  light  is  reflected  as  is  transmitted.  They 
have  applied  it  to  investigating  some  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  elements  and 
.some  cases  found  rc^idts  differing  from  those  found  by  Michelson.  who  used  a 
smii  ar  instrument  called  an  interferometer.  There  is  an  advantage  in  using  per- 
pendicular incidence  as  then  no  polariyation  is  produced  in  the  rcllccted  and  trans- 
mitted light.    (C.  R.  126.  34  &  407,  1S98.  and  Astroph.  J  7.60.  1808.) 

A  Simple  htterpohtion  Formula  for  the  Prismatic  Spe,:trum.-}  Hartminn 
gives  a  new  and  improved  interpolation  formula  for  use  with  a  prism  spectroscopy, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  principal  ways  of  obtaining  the  s?tctn 
(see  Spectrum)  of  the  elements,  or  of  the  sun.  or  stars:  bv  means  of  a  r'-''^'' j^f'^l'' 
and  by  means  of  a  diffraction  grating.    A  diffraction  grating  consists  ot  a  nigni> 
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reflect  ng  plane  mirror,  or  one  properly  cur^'ed,  of  speculum  metal  (q.  v  )  on  which 
are  ruled  by  means  of  a  diamond  point  a  very  large  number  of  lines  or  Rroovc^  ex 
actly  equidistant  and  as  many  as  lo.ooo  or  20.000  fo  the  inch.    wKn^ight  frm,  tt 
sun  falls  on  such  a  grating,  n  is  not  reflected  as  it  would  be  from  aVorLary  m 

Z'.A        ^Pf;^?^  T  ''^'l'  °^  >^^ve-lengths  of  which  k  is  com 

posed  the  light  of  each  wave-length  being  reflected  in  a  different  direction  and  we 
get  the  solar  spectrum     This  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  obtained  when  Zht 
refracted  through  a  glass  prism.    In  the  case  of  sunlight   the  FraunhnfJr  1i,J^ 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  light  of  the  corresponding'lte-len^lr^^t  J  in' 
or  earths  atmosphere,  can  be  seen  by  means  of  a  grating  iust  as  in  the  rnt.  , 
spectrum  produced  by  a  prism     If  the  spectruni  produced  by  a  grLung  i"aTlowed 

n  f   ""Yft^^'T      "  Vr"*      """"^  eye-piece,  the  distances  bclween^he 

lines  m  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  will  he  proportional  to  the  differences  hV- 
t^-een  the  wave-lengths  of  the  light  represented  by  these  lines.    With  a  concave 
prating  that  is.  one  that  is  ruled  on  a  concave  spherical  surface,  this  is  rigidly  true 
but  in  the  case  of  a  plane  gratmg.  a  comparatively  small  space  must  be  considered 
whf."f,' J'""^  .T  ^'k  property  of  gratings  is  one  of  the  things 

which  gives  them  their  superiority  over  prisms,  as  the  law  does  not  hold  in  the  case 
of  a  .spectrum  produced  by  means  of  a  prism.  In  the  case  of  a  prism  spectrum  we 
cannot,  as  we  can  with  a  grating  spectrum,  calculate  the  wave-length  of  any  line  by 
making  micrometric  measurements  of  its  position  with  respect  to  two  or  more 
nciglilwing  lines  whose  wave-length  is  known.  A  formula  due  to  Cauchv  (Cauchy 
Mimoirc  stir  la  disterswn  dc  h  lumitrc,  Prague.  1836).  has  been  heretofore  used 
m  making  such  calculations.  It  is  a  formula  giving  the  connection  between  the  index 
of  refraction  and  the  wave-length  of  light.   The  formula  is 

,  b   ,  c 

In  this  formula,  n  is  the  index  of  refraction.  A  is  the  wave-length  of  the  light  that 
has  this  index  of  refraction,  and  a.  b.  and  c.  are  three  consUnts.  These  three  con- 
stants can  be  determined  by  measuring  the  index  of  refraction,  n.  in  the  case  of  three 
different  wave-lengths,  or  lines  which  arc  known.  Knowing  a.  b,  and  c,  wc  can  then 
calculate  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  any  other  line  bv  measuring  its  index 
of  refraction,  and  solving  the  formula  for  A.  This  involves  solving  an  equation  of 
the  second  degree.  J.  Hartmann  proposes  a  foriiuila  which  lie  claims  is  much 
simpler  and  also  more  accurate  than  Cauchy's.   The  formula  is, 

This  formula  has  four  constants,  c'.  A„  and  a.  and  therefore  one  would  ex- 
pect It  to  represent  the  facts  more  accurately  than  Cauchy's  formula.  For  the  ordi- 
nary crown  and  flint  glass  prisms  in  use.  however,  a  =  1,2,  so  that  only  three  con- 
stants remain  to  be  calculated.  Hartmann  tested  the  fornniia  and  found  that  it  rep- 
resented the  facts  much  more  accurately  than  Cauchy's  formula.  It  also  has  the  grc«t 
advantage  that  it  can  be  easily  solved  for  A  thus, 

A  =  A..  +  *' 


.  ^h*^     "?  formula  would  serve  for  the  calciil.ition  of  the  wave-length  when 

the  tridex  of  refraction  had  been  measured,  the  constants  having  been  previously  de- 
termined. Hartmann  calls  attention  to  further  conveniences  in  the  u-c  of  tlie 
formula.    (Astropli.  J.  8.  218.  1898.  > 

Zecman  Effect. — The  phenomenon  known  as  the  Zeeman  effect  is  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  physics  of  the  past  few  years,  and  considerable  work  has 
Dcen  done  by  observers  during  the  vear  1808  in  investigating  Is  exact  nature.  The 
mscovery  was  made  in  i8g6  by  Dr.  Zeeman.  now  at  Amsterdam,  although  a  num- 
wr  of  expcnmcnters  beginning  with  Faradav  in  1862  had  made  attempts  to  get 
some  such  effect,  hut  had  failed.  The  phenomenon  is  a  peculiar  change  in  the  kind 
01  light  sent  out  by  the  particles  of  an  incandescent  gas  when  these  particles,  that 
•s,  the  source  of  light,  are  placerl  in  a  magnetic  field.  When  an  electric  spark  is 
passed  bewteen  two  electrodes  of  cadmium,  and  the  light  from  it  is  obser\'ed  by 
means  of  a  spectroscope,  the  cadmium  spectrum  is  seen,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
pnght  bnes.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  one  of  these,  a  violet  line  representing 
"Rnt  of  wave-length  4.678  Angstrom  units.  (l  Angstrom  unit  =  lo-ii>  meters)  it 
appears  ordinarily  as  a  bright  line,  but  if  the  spark  is  placed  in  a  sufficiently  strong 
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magnetic  field,  and  is  viewed  by  the  spe.  troscope  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  of  force,  the  single  line  becomes  a  triplet,  with  the  central  component  in 
the  place  where  the  original  unaltered  line  was.  If  it  is  viewed  m  a  direction 
oarailel  to  the  lines  of  force  it  appears  as  a  doublet.  The  position  of  the  lines  in- 
dicates the  wave-lcngtii  of  the  light,  and  this  indicates  the  frequency  of  vibration 
of  some  part  of  the  vibrating  structure  in  the  source  of  light    The  tripling  of  the 

lines  indicate  that  the  vibrations  which  formerly  all  took  place 
with  the  same  period  arc  changed  into  three  groups  that  vi- 
brate with  slightlv  different  periods,  one  of  which  is  the  same 
as  the  original  period,  and  the  other  two  slightly  different,  one 
being  greater  and  the  other  less.  As  shown  by  Lorenlz  and 
Zeeman.  (Pl>,l.  Mag.  43-  226.  .897)  and  by  Larmor  PM 
Mae  44  SOI.  1807)  this  phenomenon  can  be  explained  it  wc 
as>,,me  that  the  light  sent  out.  comes  from  little  Particles  each 
havinii  on  it  a  charge  of  negative  electricity,  and  each  vibrating 
at  random  around  some  cemrc  of  attraction  in  which  thejorce 
varies  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  particle  «g 
This  hypothesis  also  explains  the  additional  fact  f^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  these  lines  of  the  spectrum  is  polarized  so  that  he  ib  anons 
of  the  light  in  the  central  line  are  parallel  to  the  lines  0  mag- 
netic force,  while  the  two  side  lines  are  P'^  l^;'^;;^^^'  J, 
angles  to  this.  When  the  light  is  viewed  m  a  ^ "^^^'Xh  and 
to  the  lines  of  force,  the  centra  line  disappear,  cntirel^^^^^^^^ 
the  two  side  lines  are  then  circularly  polarized,  in  opp^^^^^^^^^^ 
Diagram  repr««out.  rections  however.  The  explanation  depends  on  the  a,ct  ob 
InK  .lmpic«t  kind  j       Rowland  that  a  moving  charge  of  electric  t)  nas 

of  z,e.na„  effect.       ^ -^^^^^'^J^.g^,,;,  effect  as  an  equivalent  current  of  e  e^  c^ 
ity.  and  therefore,  like  a  conductor  carrying  a  current,       m^v.ng  p^^^^^^^^ 
the  charge  in  the  magnetic  field  must  be  acted  on  by  a  n}"^^""^^^  '  "l,^^  jn 

force,  in^ddition  to  the  force  attracting  the  particle  ^o  'ts  centre  oj^  mot.^ 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  precise  y  the  effect  o^-^^.^'^^.    The  normal  case  m  ) 
represented  in  the  diagram,  in  wh  ch  A  represents  the  unchanged  line  B  epre 
the  appearance  of  the  line  when  it  s.viewed  P"P^"f ';^"^^^^>' 

C  represents  the  appearance  when  it  is  viewed  parallel  to  the  l'""  f  2,7e  •  and  as  a 
Diiring  the  past  year  many  experimenters  have  ^''^^^^^^/^jJ^'^^^^i^Vb^  that 
result  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  lines  do  act  in        the  way  dcjc^  y^t 
there  are  a  great  many  exceptional  lines  which  act  different  y    No  neo^riplet  he 
been  broughf  forward  to  explain  the  exceptions.    Cornu       ^^^d  that  m  a  tr^^^^^^ 
middle  hn?  was  often  doubled,  that  is.  it  was  really  V'^"'i'?^Aolet  is  itS  I  trip- 
from  experiments  with  his  interferometer  that  each  line  of  ?  ^rip  et  is  it^c 
let.    Bacquerel  and  Dcslandres  discovered  one  line  ,n  ^l^^  'ron  spectru^  tn  ^ 
not  changed  at  all.    They  also  found  that  tinder  fields      ^yoff/f.  gfj  preston 
units,  the  carbon  bands  did  not  show  any  change.    In  addition  to  these,  i. 
also  discovered  some  lines  that  were  separated  into  six  lines,        ween  the  wav^ 
The  study  of  the  Zeeman  eftcct  and  the  discovery         ?i"*"^,''^i^:^rcannot  fad 
length  of  the  lines,  and  between  the  effects  on  l.nes  d'^^ren 
to  ad<l  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  '„7'"  icl'  '^^^ 

It  is  unf<,rtnnate  that  the  effect  is  so  small  with  the  usual  means  «  [J'';,„,„. 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  measurcnients      »t^f"'S\nd  i'7  i8. 
de  Ph.  6,  673.  1897    Becquerel  and  Deslandres,  C  R  \f  '  997^  tlichelson. 
Becquc  rcl.  Jouni.  dc  Ph.  6.  681.  1897.    Pres  on.  PInl.  Mag.  45.  325.  i»90  ^^^^ 
Phil  Mag.  45,  348.  i8g8.    These  are  a  few  important  papers  on  tht  suDjeci.  s 
with  those  mentioned  before.) 

Electricity  and  M.\gnetism.  ^^^^ 
Electrical  Measurements  by  Alternating  Cwrrrn/i.— Professor  Henry  A.  ' 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore.  Md..  has  recently  publij^f^^^^^^^ 
many  different  methods  of  measuring  stich  electrical  quantities  a!>  |^^Yc„t«!  and  aa 
iiixl  inuiual  iiuliictancos.  :m<l  c.ip.iriiiis,  by  iiioans  ol  ^"*^7^'  p^-^meter  'n  which 
clcctro-dynaniometcr.  An  electro-dynamometer  is  a  form  ot  Ba'^a  ^^^^^^  ^^j. 
ilicrc  arc  two  coils  of  insulated  wire,  one  of  them  fixed  and  "''^  .  .^j^  current, 
pcndcd  in  the  middle  of  the  fixed  one  by  a  fine  wire.  W  hen  *"^'  o„icter  their 
cither  continuous  or  alternating,  is  sent  through  both  coils  of  tnc  o.^"  j^.  j„p. 

mutual  magnetic  action  tends  to  make  the  suspended  coil  twist  a  i  .^.j^. 
port.    The  amount  of  this  twist  in<licates  the  strength  of  the  c"i"rcm_  ^^^j^j 
ment  is  intended  particularly  for  .use  with  alternating  currents  as 
affect  an  ordinary  galvanometer.  i.„c^vn  phcnom- 

Making  use  of  some  of  these  methods.  Rowland  finds  that  the  jiternaliog 
enon  of  electric  absorption  in  a  condenser  has  the  same  ellect,  w 
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currents  are  nsed,  as  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  condenser.  This  resistance  how- 
ever is  not  a  constant  for  a  given  condcn-cr,  hut  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the 
alternations.  The  phenomenon  was  tirst  satisfactorily  explained  by  Maxwell,  and 
Rowland  bases  his  investigation  on  this  explanation. 

One  of  the  new  methods  of  measuring  resisunccs  can  be  nsed  in  mcasurimt  a 
resistance  as  high  as  lo.coo.ooo  ohms  wiUi  an  accuracy  of  one  part  in  i.ooo.  This 
is  a  method  that  would  l)e  of  great  value  in  measuring  the  resistance  of  electro- 
lytes in  cases  where  at  present  \Vheatstone"s  bridge  and  tlie  telephone  are  u^ed. 
(f/ii/.  Mag.  45.        i8<)8.  ) 

The  Electro-Chemxcal  Equivalent  of  Silver,  or  the  I  'aluc  of  the  Ampere. — (^Report 
cf  Committee  on  Standards  of  Measurements,  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Boston,  1898.)  Professor  George  W.  Patterson  and 
Dr.  Kart  Guthe,  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  have  made 
a  determination  of  the  ampere,  that  is.  a  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  silver  de- 
posited by  a  current  of  one  ampere,  flowing  fur  one  second,  through  a  solution  of 
siher  nitrate.  To  measure  the  absolute  value  of  the  current,  they  used  a  specially 
constructed,  large-sized  dynamometer,  in  which  the  movable  coil  was  suspended 
by  a  phosphor-bronze  wire.  (See  Electrical  Measurements  above.)  The  torque  or 
twisting  moment  of  this  wire  was  used  to  counterbalance  and  to  measure  the 
torque  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  current  through  the  coils  of  the  dynamometer. 
The  torcjue  produced  by  the  wire  wm'^  measured  by  suspending  from  it  a  cylindrie.il 
brass  weight  whose  moment  of  inertia  could  be  calculated  from  its  mass  and  its 
dimensions,  and  noting  the  period  of  vibFation  of  Uie  weight.  The  result  of  their 
experiments  is  0x1011193  grams  per  ampere  per  second.  This  exceeds  Lord  Ray- 
leigh's  vahie  of  o.ootti8  by  about  }  of  one  per  cent.  (PhU.  Tramt.  X75>  P>  439> 
18&1).  This  value  of  0.001 1 192  will  change  the  value  of  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  Clark  cell  from  1.4,3.12  volts  to  1.4:572  volts  at  15°  C.  Using  these  new  values 
of  the  ampere  and  volt,  ilic  dilTertnce  between  the  specific  heat  of  water  as  obtained 
by  E.  H.  Griffiths  using  an  electrical  method  of  heating  the  water,  and  by  H.  A. 
R(  wland  using  a  mechanical  stirring  to  heat  the  water,  entire'y  disappears,  after 
both  have  also  been  reduced  to  the  hydrogen  scale  of  the  International  Bureau. 
(E.  H.  Griffiths,  Phil.  Trans.  184  A,  p.  i6i.  1893.  H.  A.  Rowland,  Proe.  Am.  Aeod. 
XV.  p.  75.  1879.    W.  S.  Day.  Phil.  Mag.  46.  i.  if'o^  ) 

Electro-magnetic  waves. — Screening  effect.  E.  Branly  has  made  some  experi- 
ments to  see  ra  what  sort  of  inclosttres  bodies  must  be  placed  in  order  to  be  shielded 
Irom  electro-magnetic  waves.  Electro-magnetic  waves  were  first  discovered  theo- 
ictically  by  J.  C^Maxwell.  who  gave  the  equations  for  their  propagation.  They 
were  first  found  cxperimentnlly  by  H.  TIertz  in  1887.  Electro-magnetic  waves  are 
produced  whenever  an  electric  current  in  a  conductor  surrounded  by  a  dielectric, 
is  changing  in  strength.  Vmt  they  arc  most  conspicuous  when  a  spark  <lischarpe 
takes  place  between  two  conductors  giving  rise  to  oscillations  in  the  charges  on 
these  conductors.  When  a  current  is  llowing  steadily  in  a  conductor,  the  space 
aiound  it  to  an  infinite  distance  is  filled  with  a  magnetic  field.  When  this  current 
is  stopped  or  started,  the  change  in  the  magnetic  field  thus  produced  extends  out- 
wards through  the  surrounding  medium,  air  say.  with  the  velocity  of  light.  When 
the  changes  in  the  current  are  at  all  periodic,  these  changes  in  the  nt.iRiieti'c  field 
follow  each  other  in  Slldl  •  way  that  they  can  be  called  electromagnetic  waves. 
It  is  generally  supposed  on  a  great  deal  of  good  evidence,  that  light  waves  are 
leally  dectro-magnetic  waves  having  a  very  short  wave  length.  It  is  these  electro- 
magnetic waves  which  w-crc  first  predicted  by  Maxwell,  and  experimentally  inves- 
tieated  by  Hertz,  that  are  used  in  the  telegraphing  without  wires  that  is  so  mUCh 
talked  of  at  present.  (  See  Wireless  Telegraphy  below.  )  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
tight  waves,  some  sulfttances  are  opaque  and  some  transparent  to  thc-^e  electric 
•waves.  In  genenl  the  best  conductors  of  electricity,  that  is,  the  metals,  are  the 
most  opaque,  on  account  of  their  good  conductivity.  To  experiment  on  the  scrcen- 
effect  of  metals.  Branly  placed  a  delicate  apparatus  for  detectime  electric  waves 
inside  cf  certain  boxes  or  ca^es.  the  outsides  of  which  were  entifdy  covered  with 
thin  sheets  of  metal.  He  finds  that  when  great  care  has  been  taken  to  close  up  every 
crack  or  aperture  however  small  leading  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  l>ox. 
electric  waves  will  not  pass  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  box,  within  the 
limits  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  detector  employed.  He  finds  however  that  a  very 
small  oi)eninR  or  crevice  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  waves  to  pass  into  the  mside  Of 
tte  box  and  be  detected.  In  one  case  he  used  tin  foil  as  thin  as  0.0t  mm.  to  cover 
tile  box  without  getting  anv  t  fteet  on  the  inside,  when  all  openings  were  ver>'  carc- 
rolly  closed.  In  his  published  account,  the  author  does  not  give  any  i<lea  as  to 
me  wave  length  of  tne  waves  used  in  the  experiment.  These  experiments  also 
WOW,  what  the  known  properties  of  waves  would  enable  us  to  predict,  that  with 
Wiw  of  several  meters  in  length,  such  as  are  frequently  used  m  ejtpenments.  we 
cumot  expect  to  get  any  perfect  screening  from  the  effects  of  the  waves  with  ordi« 
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nary  flat  metal  screens  of  any  size  that  would  be  convenient  to  handle.  (C.  R. 
127.  43.  i8<^.) 

Magnetic  susceptibility  of  liquid  oxygen. — J.  A.  Fleming  and  J.  A.  Dcwar  havt 
measured  the  susceptibility  of  liquid  oxygen  by  a  more  exact  method  than  the  oik 
which  they  had  previously  used,  and  they  find  that  the  mean  value  of  it,  in  fields 

whose  strength  is  between  500  and  2,500  C.  G.  S.  units,  is  324  x  10  *  The  roagntiic 
susceptibility  is  defined  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  magnetization  to  the 
strength  of  the  field  inducing  this  magneCization.  There  is  a  small  tendency  for 
it  to  decrease  in  strong  fields.  From  these  and  other  preliminary  experiments  thty 
suggest  that  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  found  that  any  one  substance  under 
different  conditions  of  temperature  and  volume,  the  magnetic  susceptibility  varies 
directly  as  the  density  and  inversely  as  the  observed  absolute  temperature,  taking 
—273°  C.  as  the  absolute  zero.    {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  63.  311.  1898.) 

Roentgen  rayj.— The  discover)'  of  the  so-called  Roentgen  or  X-rays  a  few  years 
ago  bv  Professor  Roentgen  of  Wiirzhurg,  is  in  some  ways  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  It  is  certainly  one  most  fitted  to 
arouse  the  imagination  of  the  unscientific  man,  as  well  as  of  the  trained  physitisL 
As  soon  as  Roentgen  gave  his  discovery  to  the  world,  a  great  many  investigators 
took  up  the  work  and  repeated  all  of  his  observations,  and  in  many  cases  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  new  facts  concerning  these  radiations  were  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity  at  first,  but  during  the  past  year  the  number  of  dis- 
coveries has  so  fallen  off  that  the  mine  shows  signs  of  exhaustion  except  at  the 
hands  of  a  few  skilful  experimenters.  The  most  interesting  work  that  has  been 
done  recently  is  with  reference  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  * 

The  main  facts  so  far  discovered  in  regard  to  these  rays  are  briefly  these.  Iney 
arc  produced  when  an  electric  discharge  or  current  is  sent  from  one  electrode  to 
another  in  a  vacuum  or  Crookes  tube,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  They  have  some 
connection  with  the  so-called  cathode  rays,  which  at  a  high  exhaustion  stream  out 
from  the  cathode  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  The  cathode  is  the  name  g)v« 
to  that  electrode  by  which  the  current  leaves  the  tube,  the  anode  being  " 
comes  in.  These  cathode  rays  ordinarily  proceed  in  straight  lines  through  tn« 
vacuum  tube,  and  it  is  from  the  parts  of  the  tulw.  or  of  the  anode,  or  of  any  oUitr 
obstruction  which  they  strike,  that  the  Roentgen  rays  proceed.  These  Roentgen 
rays  have  the  following  remarkable  properties.  They  make  certain  chemical  coin- 
pounds,  such  as  barium-platino-cyanide.  on  which  they  fall,  fluoresce,  or  g'^« 
a  pale  phosphorescence.  It  was  this  property  which  led  to  their  discovery,  iwy 
affect  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  in  the  same  manner  that  ordinary  lignt  Q0<^ 
Their  most  remarkable  property  is  that  all  substances,  including  metals,  are  w 
some  extent  transparent  to  them,  but  in  different  degrees.  It  is  this  property 
gives  them  their  great  value  in  medicine  and  surger>'.  Flesh  is  much 
parent  than  bone.  They  move  in  straight  lines,  but  unlike  ordinary  ligw-  ««. 
have  not  yet  been  reflected,  nor  refracted,  nor  has  anything  correspondinR  to  mc^ 


diffraction  ever  been  discovered.    When  they  strike  on  a  polished  meiallic  suriace. 
they  do  give  a  diffuse  reflection  like  that  from  white  paper  in  the  case  ot  o^auia 
light.    They  have  never  l>een  polarized.    They  make  some  non-conductors  or  u 


electrics  through  which  they  pass  become  conductors  of  electricity,    in  L,, 
of  gases  this  is  without  doubt  du?  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  gaseous  mojJJJ^^ 
are  separated  into  ions  or  charged  atoms.    The  human  retina  is  shglitly 
to  these  rays.    The  rays  from  the  tubes  having  the  highest  vacua  liaye  ttie  gr"^^ 
penetrating  power.    Roentgen  rays  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet,  while  tne  ca 
rays  arc.  .  oi 

A  number  of  attempts  or  suggestions  have  been  made  a^  to  fJ*  o-jj. 

One  was  that  they  are  longitudinal  waves  m  the  ^^".r^  ,„ 
nary  light  being  the  transverse  waves.    This  hypothesis  however  has  not^  ..miited 


the  Roentgen  rays. 

nary  light  being  thv  naiK-^vti .-.^  «a»vc.  *  ui-t  •..k"'-— -  •  |,»- emilte^J 
much  favor.  Another  one  was  that  they  are  streams  of  veo'  ^^"^"k  tance  lit* 
from  the  Crookes  tube,  so  fine  that  they  can  pass  through  a  dense 
glass  just  as  rain  can  pass  through  a  thinly-leaved  tree.  The  two  'ujjge- 
are  most  in  favor  at  present  may  be  called  the  short-wave  theory  and  me  ^^jj. 
firmg  theory.  The  short-wave  theory  supposes  that  the  Roentgen  rays  ^""^  _  ]( 
like  ordinary  light  waves,  except  that  their  wave-length  is  very  much  sn  ^^^^^^ 
asserts  that  such  very  short  waves  of  light  wotild  in  fact  act  in  ,i,cpry 
that  Roentgen  rays  do.  in  not  being  reflected  nor  refracted.   The  '  \/3,k-/i. 

is  the  latest  one.  and  was  originally  proposed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  ('"•'"•  L  j  j 
Lit.  &  Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  41,  1807)  and  afterward  worked  out  more  completely  ..^.(.^^ 
Thomson.  {Phil.  Mag.  45.  172.  i8f)8. )  Stokes  .supposes,  with  ^'Vparti- 
that  inside  the  Crookes  tulx;.  the  cathode  rays  consist  of  a  stream  ^\lien 
cles,  each  one  negatively  electrified,  which  are  projected  from  the  "'"^^f,,^  ^-jll; 
each  one  of  these  particles  strikes  the  anode,  or  any  obstruction  like  the  gi  .^j.. 
of  the  tube,  a  single  wave  or  pulse  is  sent  out  in  all  directions  throiign 
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rounding  space.  The  Roentgen  rays  are  simply  a  succession  of  such  independent 
impulses  caused  by  the  shower  of  particles  from  the  cathode  striking  on  the  anode. 
Each  <^  these  pulses  will  be  t  xcu  cmgly  thin.  According  to  Stokes,  such  an  ir> 
regular  succession  of  pttlse&  each  being  a  wave  rtrj  thin  compared  with  a  wave  of 
light,  wottid  explain  the  absence  of  diffraction.  It  also  explains  the  absence  of 
refraction,  if  a  new  theor>'  of  refraction  is  assumed.  According  to  this  new  theory, 
when  a  light  disturbance  first  enters  a  prism,  say,  refraction  does  not  occur  im- 
mediately, luit  only  after  a  number  of  vibrations  of  the  same  tK-riod  have  passed 
into  it,  and  have  liad  an  opportunity  of  setting  the  particles  of  the  prism  into  sym- 
pathetic vibration.  In  the  case  of  these  independent  impikes  suppo.ed  to  constitute 
the  Roentgen  rays,  the  particles  of  the  prism  have  no  opportunity  to  ffet  put  into 
sympathetic  vibration.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  elaborated  this  theory  of  Stokes.  He 
assumes  on  strong  experimental  evidence  that  the  little  cathode  ray  particles  are 
particles  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  that  they  move  with  tremendous 
velocity.  When  these  charged  particles  arc  suddenly  stopped,  an  electrical  pulse, 
or  single  wave,  spreads  through  the  surrounding  space.  Thomson  calculates  the 
nature  of  this  mathematically,  from  the  known  laws  of  electricity.  This  pulse  is 
ver>'  thin,  but  very  intense,  and  Thomson  puts  forth  the  view  that  this  is  one  kind 
of  Roentgen  radiation. 

In  apparent  opp<-;ti'iii  to  this  theory  of  Stokes  and  Thomson,  Lord  Rayleigh 
holds,  (Nature,  57,  t)00.  i8g8.)  that  such  a  succc<<ion  of  impulses  is  equivalent  in 
every  respect  to  ordinary  light  of  excessively  short  wave  length,  too  short  i  *  Ite 
visible,  01  course.  This  view  is  explained  at  considerable  lengtli  by  Dr.  G.  John- 
Stone  Stoney.  (Phil.  Mag.  45,  532,  and  46,  253,  1898.)  Rayleigh's  objertion  seems 
to  be  that  any  periodic  di^tiirliaiuc,  ho\vi.vrr  irregular,  is  equivalent  in  all  respects 
to  a  conibination  of  simple  harmonic  di-iurbanccs.  according  to  l-"ourier's  theorem, 
and  by  taking  the  period  large  enough,  we  may.  for  practical  piirpo>cs,  say  that  any 
disturbance  is  equivalent  to  a  combination  ot  simple  harmonic  disturbances,  .^.n 
analogy  will  make  this  clearer.  When  the  very  complicated  and  irregular  sound 
from  a  church  organ  or  orchestra  reaches  our  ears*  our  ear-drums  go  through  a 
very  complicated  and  irregular  vibration,  but  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  in- 
ternal car  analyses  this  vibration,  in  a  skilled  mu-iciaii  at  Ica^r.  into  a  large  nmiibfr 
01  simple  components  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  real  existence  in  the  musical 
instruments,  but  which  are  identical  in  their  combined  effect  to  the  sound  actually 
beard.  In  the  case  of  Roentgen  rays,  a  single  pulse,  or  a  confused  and  irregular 
succession  of  them,  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the  combined  effect  of  a  cer> 
lain  sckctif  n  of  trains  of  vrry  short  waves.  It  would  seem  however  that  there 
was  no  real  (li-.putf  hetwun  tiu'  two  parties.  A  succession  of  independent  pulses 
or  single  thm  wavc^  a-  imagined  by  Stoker  and  Thomson,  would  in  all  probability 
behave  as  the  Roentgen  rays  actually  do  behave.  These  pulses  however,  even  in  the 
most  extreme  case,  might  very  likely  be  so  far  apart  compared  with  their  wave 
leoRth,  that  any  system  of  trains  \)f  waves  that  would  be  equivalent  to  them  would 
be  waves  exceedingly  short  compared  with  the  apparent  wave-length  of  the  pulses. 
Whichever  way  wc  regard  ii  therefore  if  the  pulses  were  far  apart,  the  effect  would 
be  the  same.  The  gross  particles  uf  matter  through  which  these  wavi  s  pa^^cd  would 
not  be  able  to  acquire  any  sympathetic  vibration,  and  therefore  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  velocity  of  propagation,  that  is,  there  would  be  no  refraction.  It 
nay  be  remarked  that  Stokes*  theory  explains  the  advantage  there  is  in  using  a 
very  dense  metal  such  as  os  nium.  or  osmium-iridium,  as  an  anti-kathode,  following 
a  suggestion  of  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson. 

Standard  high  r\-sis!iUii-i-s. — Mr.  F.  B.  Fawcett  has  devised  a  new  form  of  stan- 
dard high  resistance  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  not  only  cheap  but  re- 
liable. Heretofore  very  large  resistances  of  say  100,000  to  1.000,000  ohms  (one 
megohm)  have  been  constructed  oi  fine  insulated  wire  which  is  reliable  but  very 
expensive,  or  of  carbon  in  some  form  which  is  quite  cheap,  but  unfortunately  un- 
reliable. Mr.  Fawcett  tnakr-  11 -^r  of  tlic  thin  films  of  metal  which  arc  deposited  in 
vacuum  tubes  from  metallic  cathodes  when  electric  discharges  arc  for  a  long  enough 
time  sent  through  the  tube.    He  uses  gold  and  platinum  for  the  cathode  and 

thus  gets  a  thin  film  of  these  durable  metals  deposited  on  a  glass  plate  placed  near 
Oie  cathode  for  this  purpose.  The  resistances  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  value 
byseraping  off  the  film  in  the  proper  way.    (Phil.  Mag.  46.  500,  1898.) 

Wireless  leiegr a f^hy. —The  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  much  disctissed 
and  worked  at  during  the  past  few  years.  There  is  not  .space  here  to  give  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  whole  subject,  but  only  a  general  description  of  the  scientihc 
principles  involved  and  the  direction  in  which  the  latest  advances  have  been  made. 
A  good  recent  account  of  the  whole  subject  by  S.  P.  Thompson,  may  be  fmmd  m 
«he  foumal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Vol.  46,  p.  4=;3.  180R.  In  general  three  diflferwit 
wefiiods  have  l)€en  made  u^e  of  which  may  be  classified  as  conduction  inethods, 
induction  methods,  and  wave  methods.   In  the  conduction  methods,  the  signaling 
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currents  are  sent  through  the  earth  from  one  electrode  to  another  at  the  sending 
station.  The  currents  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  earth  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  very  small  portion  is  as  it  were  picked  up  by  two  electrodes 
connected  with  a  wire  and  galvanometer  at  the  receiving  station.  In  this  manntr, 
W.  H.  Preece  in  England  has  sent  signals  four  miles.  In  the  induction  methods] 
use  is  made  of  the  property  which  alternating  currents  possess  of  exciting  similar 
currents  in  neighboring  conductors.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  alternating  currtnt 
transformer,  except  that  in  tlie  case  of  the  transformer,  the  desire  is  to  get  as  in- 
tense a  current  as  possible  in  the  secondary  circuit,  and  the  two  circuits  are  tller^ 
fore  placed  as  close  together  as  possible.  In  telegraphing,  however,  the  desire  is 
to  get  some  current  in  the  secondary  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible.  Mr  W.  H. 
Preece  has  used  this  method,  or  a  combination  of  it  with  the  first  kind,  and  bas 
signaled  forty  miles  with  it.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  International  Electrical  Coor 
grcss,  at  Chicago,  in  1893.) 

The  third  method  makes  use  of  electro-magnetic  waves.  It  has  long  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  make  such  waves,  the  chief  difficulty  having  been  in  detecting 
them.  The  form  of  detector  mo.st  commonly  in  use  is  a  sort  of  relay  circuit  whose 
principal  part  is  a  so-called  "coherer."  The  coherer  is  simply  a  glass  tube  filled  witb 
metallic  filings  into  the  ends  of  which  the  terminals  of  a  relay  circuit  enter  Such 
a  coherer  has  the  property  of  not  conducting  electricity  in  its  ordinary  condition, 
but  as  soon  as  electrical  waves  fall  on  it,  it  becomes  a  good  conductor  and  the  relay 
circuit  is  closed,  ringing  a  bell  or  giving  any  other  convenient  signal.  As  soon  as 
the  signal  is  given,  the  coherer  is  tapped  by  some  convenient  tapping  device,  and 
this  jars  the  filings  so  that  the  coherer  becomes  practically  a  non-conductor  a>  b^ 
fore.    The  sketch  shown  hcewith  gives  a  diagrammatical  representation  of  the 


DIsgTBmmatlcal  sketch  of  Tranamltt«r  and  Receiver  for  Electric  Wara* 


Transhittkr. 

Battery  to  supply  primary  circuit  of  icduc- 
tion  coll. 
i?.— Induction  coil. 
C— Spark  gap. 

Parts  of  vibrating  system. 


Reckiver. 

Coherer 
/^— Parts  of  vibrating  system. 
C— Battery  of  relay  circuit,  -nrrenti* 
JV.-Bell.  Morse  instrument  or  other  cnrreKu-- 
dicator. 


principal  parts  of  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver  used  in  this  kind  of  signaling- 
The  electric  waves  are  produced  bv  sparks,  which,  by  means  of  an  induction  • 
are  made  10  pass  through  a  dielectric  between  suitable  metallic  conductors,  '"c 


suiting  oscillations  of  the  electric  charge  on  the  conductors  causes  electrical 
which  spread  out  in  all  directions.    When  these  waves  fall  on  other  con(Hicio.:>. 
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,       paxtkohxlfW  a  system  of  them  which  is  similar  with  respect  to  its  po-^Mble  clec- 
(        trical  vibrations,  they  excite  oscillations  on  these  conductors,  and  tlic  spark  gap  being 
replaced  by  a  coherer,  the  relay  circuit  is  closed,  and  a  siKtial  is  made.    One  of  the 
conductors  lorniing  part  of  the  vibrating  system  is  usually  quite  long,  and  is  ele- 
*         vatcd  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  pole,  a  kite,  or  a  balloon.    Signor  Marconi,  who  hu 
,        made  many  experiments  in  England,  uses  for  fihnpis  in  his  coherer,  96  per  cent,  of 
hard  nickel,  and  4  per  cent,  of  silver.   The  air  is  exhausted  from  the  tube  con- 
taining the  filings.    M4rcoai  has  successfully  signaled  across  the  water  from  the 
Isle  or  Wight  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.    As  electric  waves  arc  suppo-^ed  to 
difTcr  from  light  waves  only  in  the  wavc-kngth,  the  question  miglii  be  a^kcd,  Wiiy 
are  tliey  any  better  than  Hash-light  signaUng.?    The  answer  is  because  they  will 
go  through  fog  and  mist  and  even  a  great  many  solid  substances  that  are  ooaque 
to  light. 

The  exact  mechanism  by  which  these  coherers  operate  has  long  remained  un- 
certain, although  many  hypotheses  have  been  made.  This  subject  has  hou.  ver 
probably  been  cleared  up  during  the  past  year.  (Licet.  42.  217,  1898.)  Malagoli 
made  a  coherer  by  strewing  metallic  particles  along  a  -eii>itive  photographic  plate, 
and  between  two  sheets  of  tin-foil.  Then  he  allowed  electric  waves  to  fall  on  this, 
and  after  developing  and  examining  the  plate,  he  found  that  where  the  particles  had 
come  into  close  contact  a  little  spark  bad  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  D.  van 
Gulik  {Wied.  Ann.  66.  136,  1898.)  examhies  alt  the  different  theories,  and  by  a  few 
crhical  cxpcrinir:!'.-  iMrnc-  to  the  following  view,  which  is  really  a  verification  of 
0.  J.  Lodgc'h  lly])otlt(.■^is.  Before  the  electric  waves  fall  011  the  coherer,  the  little 
metallic^  filings  which  otherwise  would  be  in  mechanical  contact,  are  separated 
.TtTf  thin  layers  of  oxide.  When  the  electric  waves  fail  on  them,  minute  sparks 
piss  from  one  to  the  other  tearing  holes  in  this  layer,  and  also  tearing  off  some 
partkles  of  metal,  enough  to  make  a  sort  of  temporary  bridge  between  one  filing 
and  the  next,  along  which  the  current  from  the  battery  then  flows.  The  slightest 
jar  of  course  destroys  this  bridge,  and  the  resistance  of  the  coherer  returns  to  its 
former  high  value. 

AsisoPBysics. 

Planetary  Atmospheres. — Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney  has  applied  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  to  the  investigation  of  the  atmo^heres  of  the  planets.  It  will  be  well  first  to 
recall  some  of  the  pnncipal  points  of  this  theory.    (See  Maxwell,  Theory  of  Heat, 

p.  307.)  According  to  it,  a  gas  is  supposed  to  con  ist  of  a  great  number  of  mole- 
cules or  particles  moving  with  great  velocity.  Dl:^ltl^^  the  greater  (lart  of  their 
course,  these  molecules  arc  not  acted  on  by  any  sensible  force,  and  tiuTefure  move 
in  straight  lines  with  uniform  velocity  until  they  come  into  collision  with  other  mole- 
cules, when  two  molecules  collide,  a  mutual  action  takes  place  between  them  which 
■nay  be  compared  to  the  collision  of  two  billiard  balls.  The  course  of  a  molecule  be- 
tween one  collision  and  the  next,  is  called  the  free  path  of  the  molecule.  Ordinarily 
the  free  path  of  a  molecule  takes  much  more  time  than  that  occupied  in  collisions. 
The  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  is  so  great,  and  there  is  such  an  enormous 
number  of  them  in  a  cubic  centimeter  under  ordinary  conditions  of  pressure  and 
temperature,  that  each  molecule  suffers  an  enormous  number  of  collisions  in  one 
second,  and  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  changed  with  each  collision.  What  is 
called  the  temperature  of  a  gas  depend  on  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  its  mole- 
cules, so  that  when  two  gases  have  the  same  temperature,  the  individual  molecules 
of  one  gas  have  each  on  the  average  the  same  kinetic  energy  as  the  molecules  of 
the  other.  The  average  length  of  the  free  path,  or  the  n;  ui  tree  path,  depends  on 
the  density,  for  different  conditions  of  the  same  gas.  In  -.-.uy  gas  at  a  given  tem- 
perature, there  is  a  certain  velodQr  of  the  molecules  which  can  be  called  ue  average 
velocity,  and  which  as  many  molecules  exceed  as  fall  short  of.  Most  of  the  mole- 
cules have  velocities  near  this  average  velocity.  When  we  consider  velocities  differ- 
ing from  this  average  velocity,  we  fuid  that  the  further  we  go  from  the  average  ve- 
locity, the  fewer  arc  the  molecules  which  have  velocities  of  this  amount,  and  there 
is  finally  a  limit  in  the  direction  of  high  velocities  such  that,  with  a  given  gas 
at  a  given  temperature,  there  is  a  maximum  velocity  which  practically  no  molecule 
of  the  gas  ever  by  any  accident  reaches.  If  we  have  a  number  of  different  gases 
at  the  same  temperature,  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  must  be  greatest  In 
that  gas  having  the  smallest  molecular  weight,  in  order  to  have  the  kinetic  energy 
the  same.  In  fact,  the  squares  of  the  average  velocities  must  be  to  each  other  in- 
versely as  the  molecular  weights  This  brief  summary  will  help  to  make  dear 
some  of  the  statements  which  follow.  , 

Dr.  Stoney' s  investigation  takes  account  of  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  differ- 
ent planets  which  will  determine  whether  any  given  gas  will  be  retained  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  planet,  in  case  it  exists  there,  or  will  drift  away.  The  most  important  of 
these  conditions  are  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  outer  parts  of  the  planef  s  atmosphere. 
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and  tlie  temperature  prevailing  there.  By  a  consideration  of  these  conditions,  Dr. 
Stoney  shows  why  hydrogen  and  helium  do  not  exist  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
why  the  moon  can  have  no  atmosphere  consisting  of  any  known  gasesi.  He  also 
concludes  that  water  cannot  exist  on  either  Mercury  or  Mars.  The  snow-caps  011 
Mars  are  probably  made  of  carbon  dioxide.  On  the  other  hand,  all  known  gases  may 
be  constituents  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere.  The  molecule  which  drift  away  from  the 
planets  probably  do  not  leave  the  solar  system,  but  are  circtilating  aronnd  the  sun 
in  independent  orbits  like  minute  planets.  (Trans.  Roy.  Dub.  Soc.  6.  J05,  and 
Astroph.  y.  7.  25,  1S98.    Sci.  Abstr.  i.  533.  1898.) 

Solar  Ilclipse. — There  was  a  total  solar  eclipse  on  January  22,  1898,  which  wis 
visible  in  central  India,  and  was  observed  by  a  number  of  parties.  The  weather 
was  fine.  A  good  many  photographs  of  all  aspects  of  the  phenomenon  were  taken, 
including  a  number  of  successful  ones  of  what  is  called  the  chromosphere  flash. 
The  chromosphere  is  the  outer  layer  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  and  contains  those 
substances  in  the  form  of  gases  which  absorb  some  of  the  light  coming  from  below 
them,  and  in  this  manner  cause  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
If  this  layer  of  the  sun  could  be  observed  spectroscopically  by  its  own 
light,  the  Fraunhofer  lines  instead  of  being  dark  absorption  lines  would 
of  cour.se  be  bright  emission  lines.  During  an  eclipse,  when  the  sun's 
disc  is  almost  completely  covered  by  the  moon's  disc  and  only  a  small  part  of 
the  chromosphere  is  visible,  it  has  recently  been  found  possible  to  photograph  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  by  its  own  light  and  obtain  what  is  called  the  chro- 
mosphere flash,  or  a  spectrum  showing  most  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  as  bright  lines. 
But  the  chromosphere  spectrum  is  not  merely  a  reversal  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines, 
as  it  contains  some  others  that  do  not  appear  among  them,  and  some  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer lines,  are  absent.  It  was  noticed  that  the  metallic  lines  were  stronger 
near  to  the  sun's  limb,  and  weaker  at  greater  altitudes. 

In  this  eclipse  the  corona  was  observed  and  photographed,  as  was  also  its  spec- 
trum. A  close  correspondence  was  observed  between  the  coronal  streamers  and  the 
prominences  visible.  The  form  of  the  corona  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
its  form  in  the  eclipses  of  1886  and  1896.  One  observer  obtained  photographs  which 
show  a  polarization  of  the  light  from  one  streamer  of  the  corona.  This  suggests 
that  some  at  least  of  the  light  from  the  corona  is  reflected  light. 

It  is  too  soon  to  know  yet  all  that  has  been  learned  from  this  eclipse  as  the  com- 
plete study  of  all  the  photographic  plates  has  not  yet  been  finished.  (Proc.  Roy- 
Soc.  64,  I,  1898.   Astroph.  ).  7.  304,  1898.) 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  December  i88r  La« 
annual  meeting  was  in  New  York  City  December  27-29,  1898.  President,  R.  H- ^1" ' 
tenden.  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven.  Conn. ;  Secretary,  F.  S.  Lee,  M.  D.,  College  of  I'nysi- 
cian.<;  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City. 

PHYTOGEOGBAPHY.  See  Botany  (paragraph  Ecology  and  Plant  Geography)- 
PICARD,  Lemercilu.  was  a  detective  employed  in  the  Dreyfus  affair,  concerning 
which  he  secured  much  valuable  information.  In  the  spring  of  1898  his,  body 
found  hangmg  in  his  lodging,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  the  victmi  of  loui 
play  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  secrets  damaging  to  officials  in  the  War  lk 
partment.  See  France  (paragraph';  on  Historj). 
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(s«  France),  ua.  in  '4^heXef  oUhe  B^,lfof  SSg^^  '^'^yf- 
to  the  spnng  ot  that  year  had  no  do,W)t  of  Se  euih  of  7^^^  """'r ^"^^'^ 
happening  on  a  vi.uuig  card  of  Major  K9terhLf"c  "'^^-^  '"V  ^ut  at  that  time, 
identity  of  the  handwriting  on  its  back  wm^fif  ^  '  ^^'^^'^.^'^n'^hed  by  the  apparent 
at  once  began  an  investigftk.n  and  hav  .  I  .  '^"'l^'rit.ng  of  the  bunh-rrau.  He 
Jeft  by  Esterhazy  at  the  0^?;.'?  emba  ^  m  Pa  ''"^  P~'^**''>-  f'"" 

.n««d.andhe.soon  beca„..  convinced  that  Estcrha^  thi^^^^^^ 
an  miportant  witness  in  the  first  Zola  trial.  giN^ne  P*"""'""  ^^''^^ 

and  disregard  of  consequence,  that  surprised  ah         !^ i?M  '\  '^""^P'^-t^'H-v^^ 

tracing  the  real  author  of  the  bordereau       Mi  in,     r  }  "'''^       '  '^'^  '^'''^  'ty 
He  was  sent  to  Tunis  and  aII  his  lme?r;vCfch^^L  '-»"tl">rit«es. 
found  that  the  authorities  were  i nrnr^n       ,m?n  ^^"«--  ''Pencd.  He 

would  upset  the  verdict  aeain^Tt  HrZ-vf^,  l  muMlhng  o  hstcn  to  anything  which 
Esterhazy  from  tl"  con^cql"    el       h    ac   ^  H?'  ^*'*r*«""^  '^^'^^'S 

and  abuse  from  the  pres.  ^vJohh^  ^o  ^l^ht\^^Al^Ju^  of  constant  insnit 

the  latter  was  wotuuled.  and  was  SLened  wi^h  nfl  T  '  S"'""''  "''."'■>•  '"^^^^ 
terhazy  who.  h.ux  vcr.  diZoT^iak?  g^d  ht  h  e..?  '  ''TsoLTm  cl  f 
made  his  speech  of  July  7  1808  in  wh,,-h  t,  V        1       .  C^vaignac  had 

elusive  proofof  the  S      iWfn-  r  1       i',''^^''^^^'      "irec  documents  as  con- 

MO  IBOV.  See  Iiok  and  Steel. 

had  been  brewing  for  a  long  time,  and  was  l^,7h^"%o^i^"ur^^^^^^ 
L«J,L"^'^T,  Reservation  and  further  by  Ihe  redu?rion  o  .lu-iJ  an 

InE\      '  """i^diate  cause  of  (h.  Pillager  trouble  a?nse  from  ti  c  ar  c    of  an 
Indian  to  appear  as  a  witness  ni  a  whi.key  case.    Refusing  to  go  on  the  ground  that 
m  previous  cases  Indians  had  not  been  paid  their  witness  fees  he  !vas  rescued  bv 
his  conjrades  from  a  United  States  marshal.  About  eigh^J  reSla.^  under  bS 
On  S'to^^r;*  SS'S^i  h  H  l^'  PunnSe^f  dfaling  withfhe  iSn  . 

Ssto^^SIoLSS^  nS^rf  I'^i  advanced  without  seeing  any  Indians  to  a  point  on 
XnT^oM^  ■5*'^.  n  ""V^  "^T  Pfepa""K  dinner,  their  arms  being  slacked. 
When  a  solder  accidentally  discharged  a  gun.  which  was  the  signal  for  an  attack 

&in?5n''\^-'  ^""""••^  T"^''^'"'  leadership  of  Red  Blanket.^ TTi^'^JssSrp 
dfrJ  ^li  1  quarters  of  an  hour  and  the  firing  did  not  entirely  cease  unS 
Si'wiui"*  Sovcrnment  party  an  officer,  ave  privates,  and  an  Indian  policeman 
JwretoUed  and  eleven  men  wounded.   No  Indians  were  killed    It  is  prol.al.le  that 

no  more  than  forty  Indians  took  part  in  the  attack.    It  was  tVarod  that  the  excite- 

.  *>''*^r'^  ^V^^  Cliippewa  bands,  but  the  arrival  of  several  regiments 

discouraged  further  disturbance.  ^s»wi«» 

thpv  1*1°"''*^  testify  to  the  long  suffering  of  the  Chippewas  and  to  the  fact  that 
h  uriii  ^.  whites  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812. 

mas^f.!.!  to  their  credit  that  they  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Sioux 

"WMcres  Of  1862  In  the  outbreak  in  October,  moreover,  no  hand  was  raised 
bSc  Yi?""^"'  ""armed  men,   Their  dissatisfaction  is  of  long  standing. 

Desifies  the  proposal  to  remove  them  from  White  Earth  reservation,  the  refusal  by 
on  rt^  ^^""^^  $35,000  for  the  improvement  they  had  made 

eharT  /  •  '"Chafed  their  discontent.  The  character  of  many  of  the  men  in 
«argc  ot  agency  aflfatrs  has  also  had  a  bad  influence  on  the  Indiatis.  The  troubles 
l3S*i    -j*^     '°         ^^^^  '"^  ^  commission,  cnnsisnntr  nf  the  Rt.  Rev. 

wanin  Marty  ex-Senator  Henrj-  M.  Rice,  and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Whitney,  negotiated 
d jrcaty  with  the  Chippcwas  (which,  it  may  be  said,  the  Pillager  band  did  not  ratify  ) 
Sfcl  .-i  ™.i  **  *  their  land  in  Minnesota,  except  the  Red 

•«B  ana  wnite  Earth  reservations,  and  also  so  much  of  these  reserves  as  should 
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not  !)c  needed  for  allotment."  In  return,  among  other  things,  each  man,  womar,. 
and  child  was  to  hold  Kk)  acres  of  land  in  severally.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
wonderful  pine  forests,  the  cnly  very  valuahle  po.ssessions  of  (he  Indians,  shonld 
be  estimated  and  in  part  sold  l»y  the  government,  the  proceeds,  above  the  cost  oi 
estimalitm,  cutiing  and  tran>portatitm,  and  that  of  the  various  cotnmissions,  etc. 
to  go  to  the  Indians.  They  were  promised  an  annuity  of  at  least  $9  per  capita  foi 
a  term  of  fifty  years,  and  were  assured  that  the  increasing  rcturn«;  from  their  pine 
would  in  time  advance  the  annuity  to  two  or  three  times  the  above  amount.  This 
treaty,  however,  was  broken  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  still  the  Indian* 
were  not  allowed  to  alirogale  it,  and  the  destruction  of  their  forests  continued. 

This  ([ui  stion  of  the  pine  overshadowed  all  other  grievances  of  the  Indians  against 
the  oiVicials.  In  President  Harri  on'  administration  a  commission  for  estimation 
was  appointed,  which  did  the  work  so  incompetently  and  dishonestly  that  in  the 
following  administration  it  was  necessary  that  a  reappointment  be  made  and  iht 
work  done  over.  Unfortunately  the  second  commission  was  little  or  no  better  than 
the  tirst.  The  Hon.  Melvin  R.  Bal3win,  Chairman  of  the  Chippewa  Conimissioa 
said  that  the  cost  of  these  two  estimates  was  $.^50,000,  while  the  real  value  of  thf 
work  done  was  about  $().ooo.  Still  unsalisfactorv,  the  work  of  estimation  was  bt- 
gun  again  by  a  new  conmiission  in  the  present  administration.  On  the  basis  of  tk 
old  estimates,  many  of  which  were  far  below  the  actual  value,  contractors  Iwught 
large  quantities  of  pine  and  thereby  made  immense  profits.  It  will  be  seen  that  thf 
expense  occassioned  by  this  incompetency  and  fraud  was  borne  by  the  Indians. 

Another  source  of  complaint  arose  from  the  ill  management  which  permitted  gretn 

f>inc  to  be  cut  along  with  "<lead  and  down"  pine  and  sold  at  the  price  paid  for  the 
atter  timber.  75  cents  per  thousand  feet  of  logs  being  paid  for  "the  "dead  and  down" 
and  $4.75  to  $5.00  per  thousand  for  the  green.  This  dishonesty  becam*  so  prevalent 
that  the  practice  of  firing  the  forests  was  introduced,  thereby  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  dead  timber  being  secured  to  insure  the  cutting  of  large  quantities  of  green 
logs  to  be  bought  of  course  at  the  dead  timber  price.  Amid  all  this  pillage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Indians,  they  were  suffering  from  actual  want  and  poverty  ;  and  as  a  last 
blow,  came  the  reduction  of  their  annuity  from  $9.20,  to  $5.50,  which,  though  ap- 
parently a  small  matter,  was  not  considered  such  by  the  Indians. 
,As  a  general  outbreak  had  never  been  contemplated,  there  was  no  fighting  attcr 
the  first  skirmish.  A  friendly  arrangement  was  soon  brought  about,  and  the  deter- 
mined stand  made  by  the  Indians  has  had  the  effect  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
matter  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  for  an  adjustment  of  thew 
grievances. 

PILLSBUBY,  Parker,  a  noted  abolitionist  and  reformer,  died  at  Concord.  N.  H.. 
August  7.  1898.  He  was  born  at  Hamilton.  Mass.,  September  22,  1809  but  his  par- 
ents removed  to  New  Hampshire  when  he  was  a  child.  He  studied  theolog)' at 
Gilinanton  and  Andover  Seminaries  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1839,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  abolitionist  agitation,  under  the  leadership  of  Garrison,  he  B^^'f  '"j 
pidoit  and  devoted  himself  to  the  new  move'ment  on  behalf  of  which  he  delivwd 
many  speeches,  and  in  18.S4  visited  England  in  order  to  enlist  public  sympathy  there. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  an  advocate  of  itj 
continuance.  He  was  also  an  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage  and  other  social  and 
moral  movements  for  reform.  An  exceedingly  earnest  and  forcible  speaker,  h* 
exerted  extraordinary  influence  upon  his  audiences ;  but  his  vehemence  often  be- 
trayed him  into  exaggerated  language.  He  was  especially  bitter  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  chiirch  to^vard  American  slaver>-  and  on  one  occasion 
he  was  sunuiioned  before  the  Suffolk  Association  with  a  view  to  revoking  his  licence 
He  thereupon  severed  his  connection  with  the  church  and  at  the  same 
ministered  a  sharp  rebuke  to  his  former  brethren.  He  was  associated  with  ^^"'^^^ 
Rogers.  Phillips  and  other  prominent  promoters  of  the  movement,  few  of  wtwro 
equalled  htm  in  the  power  of  invective. 

PINERO,  Arthl-r  \Vmr„  dramatist,  born  in  London.  May  24.  i8s5  He  was  edu- 
cated m  private  schools,  and  from  1874  to  1881  was  on  the  stage,  acting  at  tnc  naj 
market  and  Lyceimi  Theatres.    His  first  play.  Two  Can  Play  at  That  C''"'''  .  ^ 
played  at  the  Lyceum,  and  was  followed  by  £200  a  Year  (1877)  :  The  Money  :>r  » 
(1880)  ;  The  Squire  (1881)  ;  Lords  and  Cnmnwus:  The  Rocket  ( i88.^) :  J/r^ 
Irate  (1885):  Sweet  Lairudrr  and  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  ""'.  L 

torious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  and  The  Beucfit  of  the  Doubt  ( 180O  :  The  Princess  a>-a  m 
lUittcrfly  (1807  )  :  and  others.    In  1808  lie  wrote  The  Beauty  5"/««r.  set*lo  niiNf  j;- 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Comyns  Carr,  and  the  very  successful  play  Trelau'ny  oj 
II 'ells. 

PIPE.    See  Pipe  Lines,  Sewerage,  and  Water-Works. 

PIPE  LINES.    Steel  and  wood  stave  pipes  have  been  comint:  into  e>ctcn^'^^.  "-J 
of  late  for  conveying  water  for  public  supplies,  irrigation  and  power  purposes, 
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has  the  great  advantage,  over  cast  iron  n(  \;nU^^  i-. 

pccially  available  for  uk"  in  rough 'S.ntn^n™^  7'^"  "^^^'^  pipe  is  es^ 

built  un  from  sin£rl<«  <f:,v..c      .ill  . r*-'moie  from  railways,  because  being 


pipes  may  be  built  in  almost  anv  size  a.  d  arrnow         '"^  pressure.  Such 

pipes  arc  made  fron,  plates  -'r  incli  thick  aJd  nnw.rJ^  Steel 
erally  riveted  longitudinallv  and  horizontallv    Tl  o  n  n '  !°  Pressure,  gen- 

somc  sort  of  Japan.    Steel  pipe  lines  fmm  I  »n  in  ^"i'"  or 

connection  with  a  number  Twatrr4upplie.  s^  "^f%'l"  '^"^'^ 
Allegheny.  Pa. ;  50-in..  ^Iin„capoli.^^  S  48-in    Lw^      chametens  being:  60-in.. 
Mass.;  42-m..  Duluth   Minn  •       m  1  -j      ^^^wark.  ^.  J.,  ami  New  Bedford 

steel  pipe  line  30  inches  in  dimeter  and  ,^9  i^  '  i    ^         Australia  for  a  single 

and  the  longitudinal  joints  sec u^S  In-  h.  n,«f^^^  P'P^  ^0""^'^ 

inserting  th?ir  edges  n Ttcel  bars  n^^^^^^  "            selni-circuIa^  shape  and 

inserted  plates  to  heavy  pressure    ThV  !-!^^^^^  subjecting  the  bars  and 

sleeves.    Nearlv  a    the  n^nc  v^dl  h''  --^^  ''^  "'^'"K 

being  from  /.-in  yates'^^Th  o^^^^^^^^  *hick  a  small  portio^ 
sides  this,  there  will  be  1  niimK^rV,f       ^  ■      ^""^.'"^  P'Pe  Imc  was  $4,990,000.  Be- 

vey  water  ^rom"nelr^lrcot^to'^o^S^l^  f^.^?^  ''"^ 

source.  The  line  is  designed  for  rcfn-^ritv  nl  1  i  'ntcnor.  1,313  feet  above  the 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  Y  O'Connor  of  Perth  W  a"'  -•^•«»-«»  a  day.    It  was 

mcnt  of  Public  Works  of  Western  fyZr^U^  ^  r."^  '  ^"^""•■Mn-chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment named.  Western  .  aistralia.    1  he  work  is  being  done  by  the  dcpart- 

Pllonr         ^«CH^oLOfiY  (paragraph  Greece). 

cases  of  the  bub^onirplague^^g  t&^^Lr^'s^ticLroyT'  •  V  ^"^"'^"^  '^"^ 
cases  of  pcstis  »i,„or  which  recovered   but  w^r^  i  k  ¥u         '"P°"''  '"^"y 

nuclx  paralysis,  atrophy  and  acXrubercu  osi  "  h  S    in     ^  /^'SSrTwV"- 

ment  by  inoculation  with  The  pla^MC  ^?"n  was  'Su    Ic?  o    '''"^i  "^^ 

not  inocu  ated  246  oer  ct-nt  H.V,1  "1;  .  y'^V  '^'^  '^-'^  pcrson.<5 

thisepidemic  in  cases  no    r  ^.^  ^        ''"'^  mortalitv  durin- 

PLAISTED    H  VParagrapns  on  History),  and  Seritm 

'898.  He  was' horn"1?  i^ff  ^-'^'^^r''"*''"  ^'^^  Bangor.  Jamiarv  31, 
=ited  at  Coh^-^VnW.r^^^^^^^^  November  2.  1828;  was  gradu- 
bar  in  isVj  Tin  f.  1^  ' •  ^T^'^'l Albany.  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  Mninr  r.,i,^''  ^/'"^  ^'^^  Civil  War  and  was  advanced  to 
'867-1,8:  was  "r  H<^  «'af  a  member  of  the  -Maine  legislature, 
fourth  Congr?;s  haj£r'''i  *  '^^'•>-7-=i  •  Representative  in  the  Forty- 
Governor  serWnW  In  )oS^  o  "^V^  movement  in  Maine,  he  was  elected 
editor  of  ilie  A           at  ^  ^^"^          "^^^^      the  time  of  his  death  he  was 

PLANT    c    :,  ^""^  Astronomical  Progress. 
See  BoTAKY. 
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PLANT  GEOGRAPHY.    Sec  Botany  (paragraph  Ecology  and  Plant  Geogra- 
phy). 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY.    See  Bot.\ny. 

PLATINUM.  The  l^nilcd  Stales  production  in  1897  amounted  to  about  150 
ounce.,  worth  in  the  crude  state.  $yoo.  and  came  chiefly  from  Trimty  and  Sh^^J 
counties,  California.  Investigations  which  have  hccn  earned  on  during  18^^  end 
1  V  tlu.t  the  platinum  occurs  in  more  or  les.  direct  association  with  9^^^^^^ 
derived  from  sefpen.ine  rocks,  and  especially  those  rich  in  ^hronu  e.  In  Ru  >u 
platinum  is  produced  only  in  the  Urals,  and  the  1896  P'-ofuction  was  173.838  « 
Most  of  the  metal  is  exported  for  retmcment,  although  two  retinmg  work*  exut  at 
St  Petershurg.  r  j  1 

PLAYFAIK,  Baron  LvoN.  K.  C.  B.  English  chemist  and  \f  esman  died  in  Lo  - 
don.  May  29,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Meerut,  Bengal.  India.  May  -'^  J^^^'X 
cated  at-  S?  A^rews.  when  very  young  became  ' V,*'^  "^^S 

qucntiv  stiulicd  under  Liebig.  and  n  1843  was  oppomted  P^^^^^JJ.^/n'X 
the  Manchester  Royal  Institution.  He  was  made  a  ^^^^^ 
president  of  the  Cliemical  Society  of  London  m  1857.  and  .n  .^e  ohowmg  vcar  w 
Appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  University      E'^'"*'"'^?,*^., 'f'/iT^^ 
entered  Parliament  in  .868  as  a  Liberal  from  the  S<:o;ch  un.vers.t.cs  aj^^^ 
prominent  in  poliiics.    He  became  Postmaster-General  Um)  ^fjJ^l'\XmL 
lor:  was  raiserl  t.^  the  peerage  as  first  Baron  Playfair  ^^^t  Andrews.^  a^^^^^^ 
a  Lord-in-Waiting  1 18.^2).    He  was  the  author  of  many  trtatues  on  scientmc  «a 
educational  topics. 

PLAYGROUNDS.    See  Parks. 

PLEISTOCENE.    See  Tertiary. 

PLIMSOLL,   Samiel.   who  was  l<iiown  as  the  "Sailor's  Friend     died  a, 
Folkestone.  England.  June  3.  1898.  He  was  bom  in  Bn.tol    Englam^  g  JM 
after  a  successful  business  career,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  trom  u^^^^^ 
December.  1868:  he  had  previously  contested  this  ^on^V'T'JJr  n^lS^ 
thereafter  was  returned  until  1880.    He  was  devoted  to  /^^^""fJ^S 
securing  the  seaworthiness  of  merchant  ships  and  onB'"^^^,^,  ^JJ  ,7„ron  al  B"''^'' 
Mark"  to  prevent  the  over-loading  of  ships;  the  legally  6*^^ Zi%tof 
vessels  must  be  marked  conspicuously.    This  prevents  much  loss  of  hte  ano 
erty. 

PLIOCENE.    See  Tertiary. 

PLUTONIC  ROCKS.    See  Geologv  (paragraph  Petrography). 

PNEUMATIC  or  TUBULAR  DESPATCH.    Early  ^•^^'^"'"'^'''L^rSc 
transmission  dates  back  to  1667  in  which  year  Denis  PaP'%P"f^"*^^^  ^  .Icvice 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  entitled  DoubU'  Pncumottc  ^'"'"^f  .J"  V '  .|ic  tube 
air  was  exhausted  from  a  long  metal  tube  by  two  large  P"'"P.^y/'"^"^^„hBc  would 
was  a  piston  attached  to  a  carriage  by  means  of  a  cord,  so  l^^*  M- 
move  along  as  the  piston  was  forced  ahead  by  atmospheric  P"^,^"X\;ir  .\  hollow  bail 
Esten.  a  native  of  France,  constructed  a  machine  by  means  of  w  »Ui  a  n 
containing  a  small  package  was  propelled  by  a  blast  '^^^  ^''^^.^^^^"^j^^Sdora^^^^ 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  containing  many  curves.    In  '^OJ^ J^J^^  car- 
named  Medhurst  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  Propo^'^^  P/f'^'f exhausi- 
riagcs  on  rails  in  air  tight  tulK«s  or  tunnels,  by  ^ompressing  air  l^hm^^ 
ing  it  from  the  front  of  the  carriage.    In  1832  he  suggested  connect  ng^m  ^^.^^ 
in  the  tube  with  a  passenger  car  running  on  top  of  the  tuDc.    1    _  - 
failed.   Others  offered  suggestions  of  more  or  less  value,  a'"""?;"/"  ,'  practi- 
and  Taisseau.  and  MM.  Brochet  and  Ardor.   It  was  not  until      J54i^'j;^^  ^^^-^^ 
cal  results  were  obtained.    During  this  period  Mr  Josiah  ^a*  "^'>'London  a  i'^ 
engineer  for  the  Electric  &  International  Telegraph  Co.,  instauea  in  Loihbun-- 
inch  tube  about  220  vards  long  from  the  central  station,  '^o""^"'",  V    connecting  « 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  Throgmorton  street.    Ihis  ^as  operatca       .^^  jj^^. 
with  a  vacuum  chamber  at  the  central  station,  carriers  being  ^'^"^      ^....n,cnts  wcf* 
tion.    A  steam  pump  furnished  the  vacuum.    In  1858  f"'"^';'^  '3  jt  to  Minf'"« 
made  by  C.  F.  Varley  in  connection  with  an  extension  from  I  ^'j?"^' '       To  penn« 
Lane.    This  consisted  of  1.340  yards  of  tube  2^4  inches  '"/'^^"IViaid  parallel 
sending  messages  in  both  directions,  a  pipe  Vj  inch  in  <i'^'""er  «      '   ^^^tion.  but 
the  larger  pipe.    This  was  supposed  to  carry  the  vacuum  10  ttic  iau  -^^j^^j^ftd 
proved  too  small.    A  vacuum  chamber  Kpci2  ft.  by  10  ft.  high  was  ui  ^^.jj,,,,jn<3  the 
of  timber  and  covered  witii  sheet  lead.    It  was  not  strong  ^nougn     ^^^^  ^^^^ 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  outside  and  collapsed.  .  upr,j^n  ibf 

Mr.  Varley  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Electric  Telegniph  Lo..  anu  ^ 
of  compressed  air,  blowing  the  carriers  through  the  tulws.    In  a     .  -^jg^jptfr  aii« 
cessful  experiments  messages  were  sent  through  a  tube  2j4  mcncs 
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1.340  yards  long  in  from  50  to  55  seconds.  These  early  lyi  tabes  were  iron  pipes 
screwed  together ;  the  2^4  inch  tubes  were  lead  with  plumbers'  joints.  The  carriers 
were  gutta  percha  cylinders  covered  with  felt.  It  ii  an  mterestting  fact  that  as  early  as 
185s  Sir  Rowland  Mill  proposed  handling  inail  in  London  through  nine  13  inch  tube?. 
The  proposition  was  investigated  but  tlroppcd  because  the  saving  in  time  over  the 
mail  carts  then  in  use  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  expense  of  installation. 

Great  Britain.— In  1803  The  Pneumatic  Despatch  Co.,  of  London,  constructed  a 
pneumatic  tunnel  railway.  This  extended  from  Euston  Station  to  the  District  Post- 
Officein  £versholt  St.,  a  distance  ot  about  1,800  ft.  The  tunnel  was  in  section  like 
the  letter  D  tnmed  on  its  edge,  2^  ft.  each  way.  The  carriers  were  cradle-like  boxes 
closely  fitting  the  tunnel  and  tnnved  about  12  miles  per  hour.  In  1872  two  simihr 
but  larger  tunnels  were  built  from  Eu-ton  Station  to  the  general  Post-Officc,  a  dis- 
tance of  2^i  miles  These  tunnels  were  4" ft.  wide  by  4  ft.  high,  built  of  cast  iroo 
on  the  straight  bottom  and  sides,  and  the  arch  of  brick.  Air  for  operating  was 
tained  from  a  fan  23  ft.  in  diameter  which  drew  air  from  one  ttmnel  andTforced  H 
into  the  other,  giving  10  ins.  of  vacuum  or  6  oz.  of  pressure  per  square  i:i  12  min- 
utes per  trip  were  required,  and  there  was  one  grade  with  a  slope  of  i  to  14.  The  car- 
riages were  lo'^i  ft.  long  and  weighed  2,900  tbs.  The  maximum  capacity  of  this  sys> 
tern  was  a  ton  per  minute. 

Berlitt. — In  1863  Siemens  Halske,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  undertook  to  establish 
a  system  ofpncumatic  telegraph  tubes  for  the  city  of  Beriin.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1865  and  consisted  ot  two  parallel  wrought  iron  tubes  syi  in.  in  diameter. 
Thc^c  extended  from  the  telegraph  station  to  the  cxchnntro :  a  total  length  of  5,670  ft. 
of  tube  being  employed.  This  was  continuous,  the  air  circulating  under  a  prcs<;urc 
ei^ual  to  nine  inches  of  mercury,  produced  by  a  double  acting  steam  air  pump  at  the 
telegraph  station.  .As  in  the  former  case  this  was  soon  extended  ur.til  at  present 
there  are  about  38  stations  and  over  28  miles  of  tubes.  These  were  first  arranged 
in  continuous  circuits  with  intermediate  stations  so  that  the  carriers  travel  only  in  one 
direction.  Experience  proved  that  this  was  not  the  best  method  of  operation  and 
grariually  the  radical  system  was  adopted  until  at  pre-ent  nearly  all  the  stations  arc 
grouped  about  the  central  pttmping  ■■tatiuns  to  which  they  an  connected  by  radiating 
tubes  2.559  in-  «n  diameter. 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  Berlin,  Germany,  where  about  1868,  Siemens  Brothers 
of  the  city  developed  a  system  employing  a  go  and  return  tube.  They  de- 
veloped a  method  of  stopping  and  starting  carriers  from  intermediate  stations 
and  other  special  aiijiaratus.  In  i86<l  the  British  government  gave  them  an  order 
to  in-tall  a  ^  in.  experimental  line  between  the  central  telegraph  station  and  the 
general  Fovt-Oftice,  London.  This  was  built  of  flanged  iron  pipe  bolted  together  and 
was  finished  in  1870  and  proved  so  successful  that  it  wa^  extended  to  Fleet  street 
and  finally  to  Charing  Cross.  In  1870  J.  W.  Wilmot  introduced  a  form  of  valve  per- 
mttthifr  carriers  to  be  despatched  continuously  iirithout  interrupting  the  flow  of  air  ia 
the  tubes,  and  in  1X80  he  perfected  a  signalling  de\  ire.  which  indicated  v.  lu-n  the 
carrier  passed  out  of  a  section.  This  permitted  the  operator  t<i  despatch  a  second 
carrier  before  the  first  carrier  reached  its  destination  In  London  other  line-  were 
installed  from  time  to  time  until  there  are  now  about  42  stations  and  34  mile-  of 
ttibes.  These  are  2  V'k  diameter  for  the  .short  lines  and  3  ins.  for  the  long 

lines.  They  are  of  cast  iron,  lead  lined  in  29  ft.  sections.  The  joints  are  soldered 
over  a  mantrel.  the  outside  pipe  being  joined  in  the  usual  ball  and  socket  inanner. 

Sin-.ilar  ^y-imi-  ha\e  bren  ii'-talli  <I  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  senice  Itt  Liv- 
erpool. Aianchester.  Birmingham.  Gla-gow,  Dublin  and  New  Castle. 

Paris. — In  Paris  practical  operations  date  from  18/15  (Vi  when  an  e.xperiniental 
line  was  established  from  Place  dc  la  Bourse  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capuciens;  compressed  air  for  operating  was  obtained  by  displacement  with 
water  drawn  from  the  citv  main^.  In  1867  the  system  was  extended.  In  1S68  it  was 
again  extended  and  changed  from  the  radial  to  the  circuit  system.  Other  exten- 
sions were  rr;n!r  ^intil  187=;  \vlirr  ]~  nations  were  in  use  and  21  contemplated.  The 
Paris  tubes  are  cf  wrought  iron  in  lengths  of  from  15  to  20  ft.,  the  joints  being  made 
with  flanges  and  bolts;  the  diameter  is  2.«;'>  inches;  bends  have  a  radius  of  from  6  to 
ijo  ft  The  carriers  are  despatched  in  trains  of  from  6  to  lo  with  a  closely  fitting 
piston  carrier  at  the  rear.  These  carriers  are  marked  so  that  those  intended  for  in- 
termediate stations  can  he  removed  at  th.-  proper  place.  The  di  .natch  p^"''*'  i>  from 
15  to  23  miles  per  hour.   Similar  systems  have  been  installed  in  Vienna,  and  Bri!<-els. 

The  United  Slates. — In  America  experiments  date  back  to  iSfS;  at  which  time 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Beadi  constructed  a  circular  wooden  tube,  107  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  in 
diameter,  in  which  was  run  a  car  seating  to  persons,  this  was  exhibited  at  the  Amer- 
•tan  Institute  Fair  The  motive  force  was  obtained  from  a  TO  ft  fan  making  200 
revolutions  per  minute.  Later  he  constructed  an  8  ft  tunnel  for  aOO  ft  ttnder  Broad- 
way, New  York,  which  wa'-  operated  bv  a  large  rotary  Mower;  the  Car  being  SCIlt 
back  and  forth  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  air  presaure. 
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In  many  of  the  large  department  stores  in  this  country  small  pneumatic  txibes  have 
been  used  for  many  years.  Thc>e  are  usually  brass  tubes,  extended  in  from  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  store  to  a  central  point,  and  the  small  metal  carriers  are  either 
blown  or  sucked  through  these  tubes.  The  first  practical  underground  system  was  in- 
stalled in  1876  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co..  in  New  York  City.  This  com- 
pany laid  four  lines  on  Broadway,  connecting  the  main  office  down  town  with  its 
sub-offices.  Since  that  time  a  double  line  has  been  extended  up  Broadway  to  sevtral 
other  branch  offices.  In  1892  a  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  construct,  lay  and  operate  pneumatic  tubes  for  the  transmission  of 
United  States  mail,  packages,  merchandise,  messages,  etc.,  within  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  This  company  was  stylc;d  the  Pneumatic  Transit  Co ,  and 
it  obtained  control  of  patents  granted  to  Henry  Clay  and  Charles  A.  Lieb  and  con- 
structed some  6,000  ft.  of  6  in.  pipe  line  in  Philadelphia,  after  considerable  trouble. 
On  Feb.  17,  1893.  this  was  ofhcially  opened  and  has  since  liecn  in  continuous  opera- 
tion. The  line  is  arranged  in  two  tubes,  the  distance  between  the  two  statiotis  being 
2,974  ft.  The  tube  is  made  of  cast  iron  pipe  in  1 1  ft.  section.s.  bored  to  6%  ins.  and 
joined  with  the  use  of  lead  calked  ball  and  .socket  joint.  In  installing,  a  trench  was 
dug  to  the  proper  depth  and  the  bottom  well  rammed  to  afford  a  secure  foundation 
for  the  tubes.  Turns  were  made  with  brass  tubes,  the  radius  being  about  12  times  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  Air  for  oper  ting  is  supplied  from  a  duplex  air  compressor 
in  the  basement  of  the  main  Post-Office,  which  has  24  in.  stroke,  a  10  in.  steam  and  18 
in.  air  cylinder.    An  air  pressure  of  from  6  to  7  lbs  is  used  in  this  plant. 

Since  this  Philadelphia  system  was  installed  the  Batcheller  Pneumatic  Tube  Co. 
was  incorporated  to  construct  and  operate  pneumatic  tubes  outside  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  by  this  company  or  its  5ul>-company.  The  Tubular  Dispatch  Co.  of 
New  York,  constructed  in  1897  an  8  inch  line  from  the  main  Post-Office,  New  York 
City,  to  the  Produce  Exchange,  a  distance  of  3,750  feet.  The  same  company  later  in- 
stalled a  double  line  from  the  Post-Office  to  the  Grand  Central  Palace  branch  office 
a  distance  of  3',^  miles,  and  also  a  line  .across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  the  Brooklyn 
office,  a  di.stancc  of  I'/j  miles. 

The  principle  of  operation  and  the  apparatus  employed  is  practically  the  .same  m 
all  of  these  places  so  that  one  description  will  suffice.  Two  tubes  are  of  cast  iron 
S%  ins.  inside  diameter  and  12  ft.  long.  They  are  laid  between  the  desired 
forming  a  circuit  in  which  the  air  is  kept  continually  circulating.  Starting  with  the 
compressor  which  draws  the  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  air  is  compressed  to  a 
pressure  depending  entirely  upon  the  length  of  the  circuit,  into  a  pressure  tank 
whose  function  is  to  prevent  any  puLsations  of  the  air  in  the  tubes.  The  air  then 
flows  from  this  tank  into  the  tube,  out  to  the  far  station  and  back  to  a  receiving  unk 
which  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  All  sending,  receiving  and  switching  apparatus 
is  designed  so  as  not  to  interrupt  this  current  of  air.  The  transmitting  device  consists 
of  two  sections  of  pipe  a  trifle  longer  than  the  carrier,  mounted  upon  a  cradle  devic: 
so  that  either  section  can  be  swung  into  line  with  the  main  tube,  to  form  a  part  ot 
the  tube.  The  carrier  is  slipped  into  one  of  those  sections  which  is  open  to  the  air, 
the  other  being  in  line  with  the  tube,  a  lever  is  moved  and  air  adtnitted  to  a  pneu- 
matic cylinder  which  swings  the  cradle  over  until  the  tube  containing  the  carrier 
is  in  line  with  the  main  tube.  Instantly  the  air  pressure  at  the  rear  of  the  carrier 
forces  it  out  of  the  cradle  and  carries  it  through  the  tube  at  practically  ^''^l^^^ 
with  which  the  air  current  is  moving.  At  the  end  of  a  given  interval.  '"^K^'^j , 
a  time  lock  on  the  transmitter,  the  cradle  returns  to  its  former  po.sition 
another  carrier.  This  time  lock  device  prevents  sending  carriers  too  c  ose  'opetn" 
At  the  receiving  end.  assuming  only  a  two  station  line,  there  is  a  vertical  gate  ^^^^^p 
the  end  of  the  receiving  tube.  Where  a  carrier  approaches  it  <^°"'P''^^^*  !,  J! 
ahead  of  it  in  a  short  section  just  in  front  of  this  gate,  sufficiently  to  •  "ij 

rier.s'  velocity.  At  the  same  time  the  compressed  air  operates  a  valve  which 
from  the  main  tube  to  the  underside  of  a  piston  which  is  attached  to  the  gate,  ju 
mentioned.   This  in  turn  opens  the  gate  and  allows  the  carrier  to  come  out  into  n 
receiving  tray  where  it  can  be  opened  and  its  contents  removed.   As  it  passes  ou 
strikes  a  trigger  which  removes  a  valve  and  admits  air  to  the  "PP^"". .  ' 
cylinder  instantly  closing  the  gate  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  air  circulating 
the  tube.  .      .     .  a, 

TIktc  is  another  form  of  terminal  apparatus  called  the  closed  receiver  m  wm 
the  receiving  tube  terminates  in  a  short  closed  fection.  mounted  on  trunioiTs  .s. 
it  can  swing  in  a  vertical  plane.    When  the  carrier  shoots  into  this  P'^'°,'*^°/f"' „c 
the  carrier  compresses  the  air  ahead  of  it,  thus  bringing  itself  to  rest.   At  ^"V^  -  • 
time  this  pressure  operates  a  valve  which  admits  air  to  a  pneumatic  <^>'''""'^'^VLe  hj. 
ton  of  which  is  connected  to  the  pivoted  cylinder  and  causes  it  to  tip  down.  ^"^ 
rier  is  thus  allowed  to  slide  out  into  a  spring  holder  from  which  it  rolls  upon  a  ■ 

PNEUMONIA.    Sec  Punuc  Hf.vlth  and  Serum  Therapv. 

POLAND,  John  S.,  Brig.dier-General.  U.  5.  A.,  died  in  Asheville.  North  Caro- 
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Poland 


pciutK  ^vArPo.n'?^^^^^^^  October       x8,6;  was 

from  Bull  Run  to  Gettysburg,  he  was  ordererl  tn^h  ^ '^'T  Potomac 
i86j  he  became  LieutenLt-c5  onel  by  brcvc[    £  h.M  Washington.  In 

war,  and  in  1891  was  promoted  to  the  coloncicv  if  hi  Z^"T  ^TPT"^'  'he 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  VVar  C^r  p^^^^^  lnj;xmry.  Upon 

eral.  commanding  a  brigade  in  camp  at  ChTckamLL  Park'^'Hl^re^  Br,gadier-Gcn- 
fever  which  terminated  his  life.  'v-^amauga  rark.   Here  he  contracted  the 

to^?sem^;^^?fn;^t^h"  it  is  said 

a  sulphide,  and  has  a  radiatinr^weTaw  times^tl^^^^^  ^"^       '^e  form  of 

the  same  mineral.   See  also  pIysics  °^  uranium,  which  is  found  in 

POLYNESIA,  BOTANY  OF.   Sec  Botany 
JOLYNESIA,  FLOBA  OF.    See  Box.xv  '(paragraph  Systematic  Botany-Poly. 
POMPEIAN  DISCOVEBIES.   See  Painting. 

in  E^a?t^AWng"in'llass.',  inX'Vas'edTcSed'':f  t^e  ''h^^  Z^"-  ^"^^ 

pared  herself  for  the  wo;k  of^achTn..      w^^n    k   V'^'^S'''^     *''at  town  and  pre- 

herself  to  literary  work    Her  firsr>Z'ure  w.   ^  abandoned  that  calling  and  devoted 

.h.  Prcsidcn,.   Mr.  Poncr     .,°''cd'iu!rS  ^i^iu^'J^.'^^l^i  f^fsT'  '° 
PORTO  RICO.  See  Puerto  Rrro. 

ish'^rnSf  and'ha't'.n^'n  'La"o7'^-'?'''"^  ^^"''^      '^e  Span- 

wheat  winp  oT.r  •  ^P'^.P"'^*'*-^"     30i.2of.,.   The  chief  products  include  mai7e  ne 

Sut/rcu  Ven?   at  $1  "V"-"'^-        '"''^^^  valued  m  United 

"s,  Ttoriedo  flotilf.  w  .  ^''V'""'-    P"""*^^'^^'  '-•'•"i^ers,  6  third-class  cruis- 

ncwer  vr.c^u  •   ^."1  ^  ffi'n-boats  of  various  classes     In  i8q8  the 

&r  tonn'' c'°Tfiff^  ''^  Adamastor.  i.93.3  tons,  the  Rcinha  AnSia  of  sooSvlm 
there  were  s^e^ral  Je  sd-lll'^nr';''"""'/^"  Gabriel  was  launched  in  .898  a  d 
that  of  rconstftmio.li  construction.    The  form  of  government  is 

(Carbs  I  ini^  ^.-^^•^V''^'^"  ••^"tl.oritj'  being  vested  in  the  King 

bero  Dip  uie?^The?.  rJ'/'''''' ■K,''''T^  «^  "'e  Cham^ 

Portuea!  have  .n  .rlJ    •     [e^PO"^'blc  cabinet  of  seven  ministers.    The  colonies  of 

Afr  ca  ?Lv  n.lndrP^';^*'"'^'"^^^  •         ^  Population  of  g.216.707  In 

r-Mands  '  " ts iLd  "ml%'t  %r ''Vf '^•  ^•'['"g"':^^         Africa^  Cape  Verde 

Goa.  Damao  in  n;        a  I,  T"""^!''  Islands.    In  Asia  the  Indian  possessions  of 
An  accent  of  thi  --  ?  -         ^        Archipelago  and  the  Chinese  Island  of  Macas. 
the  S  Wda  P^i  JllJf.''?'"^^  possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa  is  given  under 
ICS  .\ngola.  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Portuguese  Guinea  (qq.  v.). 

bia  on  rtie  n^rfh^fn??^^^'^^^"       '"'^f''^''"  ''''''^      ■''^'^^^  ''^t^^een  British  Cam- 
me  north  and  French  Guinea  on  the  south,  has  an  area  of  about  4,440  sq.  m.. 


Purtuf;ueii«  Guinea 
Potter 
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and  a  population  of  about  Sao.ooo.  Its  chief  port  Is  Bissau.  Its  chief  products  and 
exports  arc  rubber,  wax.  oil,  seeds,  and  hides.  Its  boundarj'  with  French  Guinea  was 
fixed  by  a  convention  in  1886. 

POSTAIi  MICBOSCOPICAL  CLUB,  AMEBICAN,  organized  in  iS??  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  slides  prepared  by  physicians  and  others  throughout  the  United 
States.  President.  R.  H.  Ward.  M.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  S.  G.  Shanki.  M.  D, 
547  Clinton  avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES.  The  following  table  published  by  the  department  of  Agriculture 
shows  the  acreage,  production  and  value  of  Irish  potatoes  in  the  United  Sutes  in 
1898: 

Area.  Production. 

States  and  Territories.  Acres.  Bushels.  Valne. 

Maine    45.946  S.972.98o  $2,747.5/1 

New  Hampshire   18.850  1,^.500  Sji.iSj 

Vermont    25.686  2,697.030  1.1J2.-53 

Massachusetts    27,515  2,668,955  U^^W 

Rhode  Island    6.935  853,005  545.W 

Connecticut    25.309  2,530,900  l,39'.»5 

New  York    332.885  24,300.605  10,206.254 

New  Jersey    46.558  3.49i.8SO  2.130.028 

Pennsylvania   172.441  9-3H,8i4  S.4<»fSi 

Delaware   5.136  251.664  »73.w 

Maryland    21.973  1.274  434  <'7S450 

Virginia    35.799  2.4.M.332 

North  Carolina   16,132  1,080,844  ^70,123 

South  Carolina   4.100  266.500  266,500 

Georgia   5,651  305,154  228,866 

Florida    1,813  116.032  1392^8 

Alabama   6,519  482,406  400  397 

Mississippi   5.651  4i8,J74  30i*J 

Louisiana   8,830  688,740  S'OoSS 

Texas   13.425  1.047. 150  900.549 

Arkansas   26.553  1.964.922  l>f°'7°i 

Tennessee   27.453  1,427.556  S'^TW 

West  Virginia    36.394  2,256,428  i.2H<4y" 

Kentucky    41.365  2,647.360  '.2ii77?o 

Ohio   170.572  10,404,892  4.2W0? 

Michigan    178,541  I4.i04.739  3.eo».2» 

Indiana    93.984  6.672,864  2-73?M 

Illinois   164,648  11,525.360  5.30I.W 

Wisconsin   153.272  15020,656 

Minnesota   110,119  9.360.11S 

Iowa    204,617  i6,369,.l6o  4.9io.S» 

Missouri    95.763  6.320.358  2.7S0.9.J 

Kansas   98.659  6,906.130  3o22.i-^ 

Nebraska    140.745  9.148.425  J-^t.s'; 

South  Dakota   55.267  3-979,224  '  "t',! 

North  Dakota    30.156  2,623,572  } 

Montana    4.551  473  304 

Warning    3.459  415.C80 

Colorado   33.303  2,564.331  ^'^^'^ 

New  Mexico   734  42.5'2  JJ* 

Arizona        '"-V-n^ 

Utah   5.187  700.24s  JJ'JJ 

Nevada    1,162  211.110  ^^''Ji 

Idaho   4,^77  513.240  ^ 

W^ashington    14.390  1.554.120 

Oregon    14.786  1.271.596  Sg'gjo 

California   20,418  1.939  710  l,ooo.oi". 

Oklahoma       • 

Indian  Territory       

Total    2.557.729  192.306.338  $79.374-77i 

POTTER,  Thomas  Bayley.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cohdcn  Club  in  ^^"P'j'i 
died  in  November.  1898.  He  was  born  in  Manchester  in  181 7.  educated  ""N; 
and  University  College,  London  and  afterwards  K-iiiK'fl  «"»  prominent  l)k'".^fTi. 

merchanlv:  of  Manchester.    During  the  .American  Civil  War  he  disftngui^nea 
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sdf  by  his  constant  advocacy  of  the  Union  cause.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  member  for  Rochdale,  and  represented  that  coastttiteoey  in  the  Liberal 
interest  for  thirty  years.  He  was  associated  actively  with  the  Cctiden  Club  from 
its  beginning.  He  supported  Cnhricn  and  Bright  and  later  Gladstone  and  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  Liberals  of  England. 

POWBIli,  Maud,  violinist,  bom  in  Aurora.  111.,  in  iMft  She  studied  the  violin 

with  William  T-ewi-^  in  rinr;it^'\  Sclirndicck  in  Leipzig,  D.incla  in  Paris,  and  Joachim 
in  Berlin.  Her  first  appearance  was  mailc  \silh  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1S85 
under  Thomas,  playing  Bruch's  G-min()r  iniKerlu.  Her  rcpmatiim  ha-  luoii  honestly 
gained  and  !ihc  stands  at  the  head  of  Aracncan  women  violinists.  In  1898  she  went 
to  London,  where  she  has  met  with  success^ 

PRESBYTEBIAN  CHURCH  OF  THE  U.  S.  (NORTH)  has  not  had  a  satis- 
fsctory  year  as  usual.    The  total  additions  were  57,041,  just  30  above  the  additions 
of  1896-97,  and  17.785         than  in  1893-94.  The  total  contribution  to  the  hjardi 
was  $2,407,361.  $12,910  less  than  in  the  preceding  year:  the  board  of  home  mission's 
oebt  was  increased  hy  $20,000,  hcing  now  $167, Hy).    The  board  of  education  has  a 
debt  of  $7,720,  and  the  lioarcl  of  missions  for  fr^edincii,  $57  477.    The  Presbyterian 
church  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Cnj^aii  War  and  the  missionary  hoard-  are  plan- 
King  work  for  tiie  new  fields  opened.    Tin-  Kev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  home  missions,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Hall,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  was  chosen  secretary.    .\l  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  was 
celebrated.   The  church  felt  the  loss  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  William  C.  Caltcll.  cx- 
Secrctary  of  the  board  of     ini-terial  Relief,  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Muchniorc.  for  many 
vcars  editor  of  The  t'rcsbytcriaii.    The  two  periodicals,  The  Asseinbly  Herald  and 
The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  were  amalgamated  under  the  former's  name, 
with  Rev.  Albert  B.  Robinson  as  editor.   The  Assembly  reported  adversely  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  Prof.  A.  C.  McGtflFert's  The  Afostotk  Age.  and  notified  the  author 
either  to  modify  the  expression  of  his  views  or  to  resign  from  the  Prcsb>'terian 
church.     The  Prcsbytt nan-  now  liase  7,635  churches,  7.i<)<i  ministers,  eight  mis- 
sionary and  bencvdleiit  lioards,  14  theob^gical  seminaries.  4  177  missionaries 
(over  2,000  being  in  foreign  lands),  and  the  amount  of  $14,000,000  was  raised  for 
home  and  foreij^ii  missions.   The  latest  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
shows  that  the  Presbyterians  control  54  institutions  of  higher  education,  with  459 
oflicers  of  instruction,  4,087  students,  and  endowment  funds  amounting  to  $3. 133.295. 
^  PRESBYTERIAN  CHTJRCH  OF  THE  U.  S.  (SOUTH)  gained  a  c  r-idcral  le 
increase  in  membership  in  the  year  1S98,  having  an  addition  of  5.400  members.  The 
best  work  was  accomplished  by  its  foreign  missions,  and  the  Congo  mission  promised 
the  largest  results.  It  was  resolved  that  a  separate  church  for  colored  Preslwterians 
should  he  tried,  and  arrangements  for  their  first  Synod  to  meet  in  Chester,  S.  C,  in 
January.  1899,  were  perfected.    Two  ministers  withdrew  from  \hr  Church,  owing  tO 
opposition  to  the  Westminster  standard-    Dr.  R.  L  D.nbncy.  Dr.  John  L  Girardeau, 
and  Dr.  T.  D.  W'ither»p<Don.  who  died  during  the  year,  were  men  whose  inilucnce 
will  l)e  missed.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  was  re- 
moved to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  opened  with  the  largest  numbvr  of  students  in  its  his- 
torv.  This  hodv  now  consists  of  J.R7?  churche-.  1.448  mhiistcrs,  and  217,075  members. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND,  consists  of  presbyteries.  311 
congregations,  31  preaching  stations,  and  71,444  communicants.  Westminster  College, 
Cambridge,  is  its  theological  school.  It  supports  54  foreign  missionaries,  22  of  whom 
are  women.  £270,577  were  raised  in  1896.  The  moderator  for  1899  is  Rev.  William 

Hutton,  Birkenhead. 

PRICE,  B.\RTHoi.oMi:w.  D.  D..  F.  R.  S..  F.  R.  A.  S  Afa  ter  .,f  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Gloucester,  die<l  December  20,  He  was  bom  in  Glou- 

cestershire, May  14,  1818;  was  educated  privately  and  at  Pembroke  College,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  in  1M44  and  was  tutor  from  1846  to  1857.  being  appointed  in 
1S53  Sedleian  professor  (tf  natural  philosophy.  His  publications  include:  A  Trca^ 
tisc  (Hi  the  Differential  Calculus  (1848).  a  Treatise  ni'.  luHnitesimnl  Ciileultis.  in- 
cluding Differential  Calculus  (1852).  Dttegral  Calculus  and  Calculus  of  I  \iriiUir>iis 
(1S54).  Statics  and  Dynamics  of  a  Particle  (1856),  and  Dynamics  of  Material  Sys- 
(1862). 

PRIMITIVE  METHODISTS  OR  RANTERS,  a  sect  dating  from  1810  Their 
headquarters  are  at  Fall  River,  Mass..  where  is  published  their  official  paper,  in 
which  a  history  of  their  organization  has  been  printed.  This  will  soon  be  issued 
m  book  form.  In  1808  they  established  a  board  of  education  to  plan  a  School  of 
Theolo^  and  collected  a  fund  of  $10,000  to  provide  for  their  superanntiated  min- 
nters.  ^Iidr  home  missions  report  better  results  than  their  foreign  missions.  The 
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rrot««llv«  TiM-lir  l^agiM  ^4^ 

church  numbers  180  ministers,  90  churches,  6,100  memticn,  100  Snwlay  (dmh, 
12.063  scholars  and  church  property  valued  at  $440,000. 

PSnrOB  BDWABD  ISLAND  is  a  province  of  the  Domini  on  of  Canada  sit- 
uated in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  having  an  area  of  about  2,000  sq.  m.  witli 
a  population  in  l8gi  of  109.078.  Its  capital  is  Charlottetown  with  a  population  of 
Ili374-  In  i8si7  the  number  of  Indians  was  303,  cultivating  130  acres  of  land  and 
receiving  $9,545  for  their  industrial  products  and  $1,537  from  the  regular  parlia- 
mentar);  grant.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  very  fertile  soil  well  fitted  for  the 
production  of  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  grown  in  a  temperate  climate. 

Ftshcncs. — In  the  calendar  year  1896,  the  value  of  all  fishery  products  was  $976,126, 
principal  catches:  lobsters,  $284,019;  herring,  224,110;  oysters,  $120,856;  and  cod, 
$102,686.  The  value  of  all  apparatus  employed  in  the  industry  was  $37ii99i;  value 
of  exports  of  all  fishery  products  (1897),  $494,281. 

Coiiimcrcc. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S07.  aggre- 
gatcti  III  value.  $416,547;  duties  collected,  $110,138;  exports,  $i,ji4,(x]7.  The  regis- 
tered sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargoes  into  ami  out  of  the  province  averaged  for 
the  year  107,900,  and  the  tonnage  of  all  vessels,  British  and  foreign,  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  local  ports,  was  i,aog!,6Qa.  To 
facilitate  navigation  there  were  36  light  statioi^^,  with  a  total  of  58  lights. 

Banks. — On  June  30,  1897,  there  were  9  post-office  savings  banks,  with  1.362  depos- 
itors, and  $335,648  deposits,  and  one  government  savings  bank,  with  5.340  depositors, 
and  $1,832,839  deposits.  In  the  latter  bank  the  deposits  and  interest  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $395,010,  and  the  withdrawals,  $731,786. 

Railways  and  Post-OHices.— The  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  built  and  owned 
by  the  Canadian  government,  has  a  total  length  of  210  miles.  In  1897  its  capital  k- 
count  was  $3750,565;  total  earnings,  $153,443;  operating  and  other  expenses.  $240.- 
490;  deficit,  $87,047.  During  the  year  it  transported  121,498  passengers  and  52,147 
tons  of  freight.  There  were  4o<>  post-offices,  which  handled  in  the  year  1.330.000  let- 
ters and  lyo.ooo  postal  cards,  and  15  money-order  offices,  which  issued  9,431  orders 

Govcrnmciit. — Public  alTairs  are  administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  an  Execu- 
tive Council  of  6  members,  half  without  portfolios,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  30 
representatives,  who  receive  $iOo  per  annum  each.  The  legislature  is  practically  we 
governing  body  of  local  improvenieius.  The  judicial  system  comprise.*  an  .Admiralty 
District  Court,  a  Superior  Court  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Assowtt 
Justices,  and  several  minor  courts,  all  based  on  English  law.  Early  in  Ai4[tu^  'W 
the  Warburton  ministry  was  replaced  by  that  of  Hon.  Donald  FarquharsoiL 

£dNrar»oft.— Edttcational  matters  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Eddomw 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  of  a  Cliief  Superintendent,  and  are  suppoitefl 
pariiy  by  government  grants  and  partly  by  district  assessments.  In  1897  there  W«e 
467  schools,  with  21.845  enrolled  pupils,  an  average  attendance  of  12.97*^. 
teachers.  The  expenses  were  $161,444,  of  which  $128,663  was  from  the  governm<ni 
grant  and  $32,781  from  the  school  board.  There  were  3  public  libraries,  wrth  «» 
volumes,  and  (1898)  16  periodicals,  chiefly  weeklies.  . 

Finances. — In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  revenue  was  $272,550; ^^P*".^l 
ture.  $310.752 :  gross  debt.  5:36-'. .'84 :  Dominion  government  ddit  allowance,  $i»,i?«; 
ether  assets,  $11,844;  net  debt,  $168,264. 

7BINCBT0V  TTinVBBSITY,  called  the  College  of  New  Jersey  until  0^ 
1896.  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  is  non-sectarian,  but  closely  affiliated  with  the  rTO- 
bvlerian  denomination,  and  is  for  men  only.  Founded  in  1746;  President,  ^f**"" 
Lanilev  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  the  libraries,  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  duplicate*, 
contained,  in  1898,  193,183  volumes.  For  the  vear  i8o8-<;9  the  officers  of  instruction 
number  85.  and  the  student  enrollment  is  as  follows:  graduate  students,  i»:  acaue- 
mic  undergraduates,  663 ;  student-s  in  the  electoral  school,  4 ;  scientific  undcr^aau- 
ates.  334;  total,  i.oyg.  The  degrees  in  course  conferred  June,  1898.  were:  U;^'^;'  : 
A.  M..  39;  M.  S.,  2;  .\.  B..  120;  E.  E  .  2:  R.  S.,  53:  C.  E.,  13;  total,  330-  Th'^gJ[ 
LL.  D.  conferred  at  this  time  was  upon  Rear-Admiral  George  Dewey.  (i»ce  rsi- 
CHOLocY  Experimental  and  UNivntsinBS  amd  Coluces.  , 

PRISM  SPECTRUM.  See  PHYMcs  (paragraph  A  Simple  Interpolation  Fommi* 
for  the  Prismatic  Spectrum). 

PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  AMBBIOAIT,  a  secret  sodety,  founded  in  iW7 
at  Qinton.  la.,  by  II.  F.  Bowers,  has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and  SP'^" 
Canada,  England,  and  Australia,  It  is  now  organized  as  an  inteniational  mpvenwi 
Willi  a  platform  adopted  in  iS'  i.}  l,y  the  Supreme  Council,  held  in  1" ,;| 

This  supports  the  American  Constitution  and  institutions  and  opposes  the  JcsUi 
fluenci^  . 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  LEAGUE,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  1885  gP^JJ^ 
950  members.  President,  William  L  Strong;  Secrcury,  Wilbur  F.  W«W»"* 
Headquarters,  135  W.  ?3rd  street.  New  York. 
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PB0TI8TANT  SPI8G0PAL  CSUBGH.  The  year  of  1898  was  one  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  triennial  General  Convention  was  lield  in  Washington :  ihc  Church 
Congress  met  in  Pittsfield  in  tlic  early  vuiiinicr,  when  foreign  mission^,  ilu-  murai  at- 
titude of  corporations,  and  the  development  of  doctrine  were  discussed  ;  and  the  St. 
Andrews'  Brotherhood  met  in  Baltimore.  At  the  Convention  in  Washington,  which 
met  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  was  attended  by  five  or  six  hundred  mem- 
bers, Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  house  of  bishops,  and 
Dr.  Dix,  of  Trinity,  New  York,  over  the  clerical  and  lay  deputies.  The  matters  of 
mo.'^t  interest  discussed  were  the  framing  of  a  new  canon  of  marriage  and  divorce 
and  the  election  of  a  new  .Secretary  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Langford  (.deceased), 
on  the  Board  of  Missions;  but  none  of  these  affairs  were  decided.  An  article  was 
enacted  regarding  church  unity,  making  it  possible  to  erect  an  apMllate  court  and  an 
•itide  preliminary  to  the  division  of  the  church  into  orovinoes.  The  convention  was 
memorable  for  a  pilgrimaf^e  made  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  where  the  first  Episcopal 
church  in  America  was  btult  in  1607.  Dr.  McKiro,  of  Washington,  nurde  the  his- 
torical address. 

During  this  convention  the  Peace  Cross  was  unveiled  at  St.  .\lban's  Mouni.  near 
Washington.  President  McKinley  delivered  one  of  the  addresses  on  this  occasion. 
The  next  Triennial  Convention  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  October,  190). 
There  are  now  (including  missions  abroad)  77  dioceses  and  missionary  districts.  85 
bishops,  4,874  clergymen,  and  685,343  members,  of  wliich  21,236  were  added  in  1898. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education's  report  (published  January  i,  iSfx;).  shnw^  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  five  institutions  with  06  teachers.  449  student-  and 
endowments  of  $1,733,994. 

The  bishops  and  dioceses  are:  Alabama.  R.  H.  Wilmer  and  H.  M.  Jackson;  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  T.  M.  Kendrick ;  Arkansas,  H.  N.  Pierce ;  Boise,  James  M. 
Funsten  and  James  M.  Brown;  California,  W.  F.  Nichols;  Sacramento,  Wm.  H. 
Moreland;  Los  Angeles,  J.  H.  Johnson;  Colorado,  1.  F.  Spautding;  Connecticat 
John  Williams;  Delaware.  L.  Coleman;  Florida  (N),  E.  G.  Weed,  (S),  W.  C.  Gray: 
Georgia.  C.  K.  Nelson;  Illinois— Chicago,  W.  E.  McLaren;  Springfield.  G.  F.  Sey- 
mour; Quincy,  Alex.  Burgess;  Indiana,  John  H.  White;  Kansas,  F.  R.  Millspaugh; 
Kentuc^,  T.  U.  Dudley;  Lexingon,  L.  W.  Burton.  Louisiana,  Davis  Sessums; 
Maine,  H.  A.  Nedy;  Maryland,  W.  Paret;  Easton,  W.  F.  Adams;  Washington.  H. 
y.  Sattcrlee;  Massachusetts,  W.  Lawrence;  Michigan,  (E),  T.  F.  Davis;  (W),  G. 
N.  Gillespie;  Marquette,  G.  M.  Williams;  .Minnesota,  H.  B.  Whipple;  Duluth.  J.  D. 
Morrison;  Mississippi,  H.  M.  Thomp.son ;  Missouri,  D.  S.  Tuttle ;  West  Missouri, 
E.  R.  .Atwell ;  Montana,  L.  R.  Brewer;  Nebraska.  G.  Worthington ;  Laramie,  A.  N. 
Groves;  New  Hampshire,  W.  W.  Nilcs;  New  Jersey.  J.  Scarborough;  Newark,  T.  \. 
Starkey;  New  York,  H.  C.  Potter;  Central,  F.  D.  Huntington;  Albany,  W.  C. 
Doane:  Long  Island.  A.  N.  Littlejohn;  Western,  W.  D.  Walker;  North  Carolina. 
J.  B.  Cheshire.  Jr.;  East  Carolina.  A.  A.  Wat-on;  North  Dakota.  Julius  .M.  Horner: 
Ohio,  W.  A.  Leonard:  Southern,  T.  A.  Jaggar;  Oklahoma— Indian  Tribes,  F.  K. 
Brooke:  Oregon,  B.  W.  Morris;  Pennsylvania,  O.  W.  Whitaker;  Pittsburg,  C. 
Whitehead;  Central,  E.  Tall)ot;  Rhode  Island.  T.  M.  Clark;  South  Corolina.  Ellison 
Capers;  South  Dakota.  W.  H.  Hare;  Tcnnes.^ee,  T.  F.  Gailor;  Texas.  G.  H.  Kinsolv- 
iag:  Western,  J.  S.  Johnson ;  Dallas,  A.  C  Garrett;  Salt  Lake.  A.  Leonard;  Vermont, 
Arthur  C.  A.  Hall ;  Virginia,  F.  McN.  Whittle ;  Southern,  A.  M.  Randolph :  West  Vir- 
ginia. G.  W.  Peterkin.  Parkersburg  ;  Wisconsin — Milwaukee,  I.  L.  Nicholson;  Fond 
du  Lac.  C.  C.  Grafton;  Washington,  Olympia,  W.  M.  Marker;  Spokane.  L.  H.  Wells; 
Africa.  S.  D.  Ferguson;  China,  Shanghai.  F.  R.  Graves;  Japan.  J.  McKim;  Brazil, 
L  L  Kinsolving;  Haiti.  J.  T.  M.  Holly;  Iowa  and  Kyoto  are  vacant. 

PBOTOPLASM,  VEGETAL.  See  Botany  (paragraphs  Cytology,  Plant  Physi- 
ology). 

PBU88ZA,  the  largest  of  the  German  kingdoms,  occupies  nearly  all  the  northern 
part  of  Germany.   It  has  an  area  of  134  537      m.  with  a  population,  according  to 

the  census  of  December  2,  1895,  of  31.855.123,  but  a  later  estimate  places  it  at  about 
35.000.000.  In  1896  the  total  number  of  births  was  1,226.107,  and  the  deaths,  exclud- 
ing the  still-born,  were  666.677.  The  greater  part  of  the  rural  population  is  sup- 
ported by  agriculture.  The  chief  products  include  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes 
and  hay.  The  mineral  resources  are  considerable,  the  most  important  mineral 
product  being  coal.  th(  output  of  which  has  greatly  increased  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  ceniurv,  having  risen  from  17,571,581  tons  in  1848  to  78.993.655  tons 
m  1896.  The  production  f)f  lignite  has  also  increased  enormotivlv  In  the  fortner 
year  it  was  about  8,000,000  tons  and  in  the  latter  21,981,201  tons.  Like  the  other 
States  of  the  German  empire,  Pmssian  manufacturing  and  Gommerce  are  devdopmg 


hectioHs  in  /JpS.— An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  election  to  the  landtag. 

This  body  contains  in  all  -n^  inembcrs.  who  are  chosen  by  indirect  elwtion.^  Uecton 
m  the  second  degree  are  chosen  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  250  fnkaDitants  and 


these  choose  the  Deputies.   The  electors  of  the  second  degree  arc  divided  into  thr« 
dasses  in  each  district,  according  to  the  amount  of  toxes  whicli  they  pay  to  the  gen- 
eral and  local  governnu  nts.    Each  class  has  an.cqual  number  of  dectors.  and  wcaUh 
thcreiorc  governs  m  ihc  matter  of  representation,  a  wealthy  elector  often  having  a 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  times  as  much  weight  in  elections  as  an  e  cclor  bclongmj 
W  the  poorer  class.    This  plutocratic  system  of  elections,  as  it  has  been  called.  h« 
Sen  bitterly  opposed  by  soiie  political  writers.   Ii         i  ^cem  that  there  was  hardly 
am  ™iH^  for  the  poorer  class  of  electors.    Nevcrlhdess.  the  bocial.sts  decided  a 
their  conveniion  at  Hamburg  to  take  part  in  the  Pmssian  elections,  hoping  at  least 
o  make  a  dennmstration  of^heir  power.    The  conservative  f^*lnf«^»^J^.  ^^'y.; 
lew  vote,  of  a  maioritv  m  the  Landtag  during  the  preceding  legislathe  S«ston^  In 
the  i8i>S  elections  the  other  partu-  united  against  them.    These  parties  include  he 
Qntre  the  iiati^^  Libcr^Us  and  the  two  Liberal  parties.,  the  last-named  being 
re^Sd  fJoS  th?  ranks  of  the  Socialists.   The  efforts  to  unite  the  opp.^ition^w^ 
rot  successful,  and  although  the  Liberal  parties  "^ade  some  g«ns  ^e  m^^^^^^^ 
elections  was  to  give  the  Conservatives  and  Independent  Conservatives 201  ^f-^^ 
cStre  97  seats;  the  National  Liberals.  78  scats:  the  Liberal  DcjnjKraUC  Party. 
sSsTthe  Union  Liberal  Party  n  seats;  the  Poles  15  seats,  and  the  Independent, 
7  seats.  See  G«mahy. 

PSYCHICAL  RESEABCH  is  the  investigation  of  those  mental  manifestSbOB 
which  the  science  of  psychology  has,  until  the  most  recent  years, 
wUhout  the  scope  of  it?  6wn  researches,  which  have  been  mosUy  confined  to  the  au^ 
human  and  so-oilkd  n.  .nnal  mind.    Psydiical  research,  however,  takes  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
he  occult  nature  of  nund  and  matter.   X  Society  for  P^ych.cal  Researches  ^^^t^^ 
in  England  in  1882,  of  wh.ch  the  President  in  i8->8  was  ^'^  William  Crooje  ,  ^ 
S.  Sd  the  membership  was  900.  There  is  an  Amencat,  Braiich  foond^  .n 
with  headquarters  in  Boston  and  a  membership  ot  4.S0.  o»  which  Dr.  "^.3 
Ton  is  the  i^cretary  and  Treasurer.  The  objects  of  »"vestigation  have  kc^^^^ 
hypiK,tis,u.  apparitions,  double  personality,  dain^vance  aiiiomatic  ^vrlt.ng  s m^^^^^ 
nal  co„..,o„i!e.s,  dreams,  suggestion  "ystal-gazing.  the  <Ljm m| 
nomcna  of  trance.    The  results  of  the  Society  s  work  in  *™  V  *^Vr  In  his 

"mediums"  have  been  summed  up  for  ,898  in  the  article  Sp.ntuahsm  (n^^-^-JjJJ 
address  before  the  British  Association  at  Bristol  ^^^J^f  Ihe^.rk  of  the  S 
Sir  William  Crookes,  F.  R.  S..  recognized  he  8f<^at  value  of  the  ^^  o^k^^^^^ 

for  Psychical  Research  and  was  P^^V^'l'^''^*  ^"'^ttJfn  ?«  h«fn  w^^^^^^^^ 
of  telepathy  or  the  communication  of  ideas  from  bram      O™"- ^^itUout  an  ^ 
ttpoa  the  ordinarv  channels  of  sense  communication,  and  touched  upon  aiterna  « 
personality  and  psycho-therapeutics  in  the  following  words:  experi- 
"Confiriiatton  of  telepathfc  phenomena  »  afTorded  by  ThSt  varied 

mcnts,  and  hv  many  spontaneous  occurrences,  only  thus  »ntelligib^.  ^  "'^  ^  -^^ 
proof  pcrliaps  is  drawn  from  analysis  pf  the  ;^Ss  survey.  Ev> 

when  these,  wlietlu  r  by  accident  or  design,  ^^e  brought  into  consao^^^^^ 
dence  of  a  region  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  has  f  f "  P^^^^^      jj,,  yari- 
first  inception  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  5^^^"' J"  ^^^^ 
ous  asperts  are  being  interordtea  and  wdded  into  a  comprehen    c  u  ho  e  ^^^T^y,. 
nacious  genius  of  F  W.  H.  Myers.  Concurrently  our  ><"^^^„'fjp^j;.  '^^  otiur  coun- 
obscure  region  has  received  valuable  additions  at  the  ^^ds  of  labot.e"  m  0^ 
tries.    To  mention  a  few  names  out  of  many,  the  obscrx-ations  °*,^Xm  James  (in 
and  Binct  (in  France)  ;  of  Breuer  and  Freud  (in  .\ustria)  :  of  W'"'*™  j  ^ 
America)    have   strikingly   illustrated    the   extent   to  ^vh'^h  pattejt 
mentatioh  can  probe  subliminal  pn  and  can  thus  itat 

of  alternating  personalities  and   abnormal  W"'^^  ti  developed  w* 

our  knowledge  of  sub-conscious  mentation  i«  stlU  »  ^^.uitie  condi- 
must  beware  of  m  hlv  assuming  that  all  variations. from  the  chai^h* 
tion  are  necessarily  morbid.  The  human  race  has  reacjie*!  no  nxea  m 
ideal:  in  everv  direction  there  is  evolution  as  well  dismtegraium.  ^^^.^ 
hard  to  f^nd  instances  of  more  rapid  progress,  moral  and  physical,  inau  j^^^„,._by 
portant  cases  of  cure  by  suggesHon— again,  to  cite  a  few  "a'"^^^  Schrenck  Not- 
Liebault.  Bernhcim.  the  late  Auguste  Voisin.  Berillon  un  WcitcrstranO 
zing  (in  Germany),  Forel  (in  Switzerland),  van  Eeden  On  js  not  tb« 

(in  Sweden).  Milne  Bramwdl  and  Lloyd  Tuckey  (in  En^t'^*"','  de|ld»<^ 
place  for  details,  but  the  vm  medUatrix  thus  evoked  as  it  were  from  wc 
the  organism,  is  of  good  omen  f(ir  the  upward  evolution  of  '"^"'^V"nniversitio5  in  the 
Psychical  Research  at  American  i/niv^rji/i^*.— At  a  number  of  ""'Vi^^tures.  At 
United  States  psychical  research  is  given  some  recognition  in  coiir^e>u  jj^i 
Harvard.  Professor  William  Inirr  .  loctmcs  upon  abnormal  P^XS^^fft urcs  are.  how- 
a  third  of  the  time  to  an  account  of  psychical  research  work.  "Jf J*^'  •  '  V»le 
ever,  the  only  notice  taken  of  this  branch  of  psychology  m  that  V°'*l^' /  gtnwf 
and  Comdl  Universities  the  attitude  toward  psychical  research  js  one  o»  - 
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position,  the  director  of  the  psychological  laboratory  at  Yale  havinc;  warned  his  stu- 
dents "against  the  unjustifiable  application  of  the  term  'experiment'  to  hypnotic  ex- 
hibitions, to  thought  transference  soUies,  and  to  the  so-called  psychical  research  ex- 
periments. These  apiusementS  are  as  unrelated  to  scientific  experiments  as  clair- 
voyant healing  and  faith  cure  to  the  science  of  medicine."  (  Scripture  :  l  hinkittf;,  /^iv/- 
ing  and  Doing.)  At  Cornell  the  authorities  will  not  even  allmv  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Researcli  to  be  in  the  university  library,  fearing  that  tliev  would 
inflame  the  imagination  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  tlie  stmients.  At  Clark  University 
the  attitude  of  tiic  President  and  eminent  psychologist,  G.  Stanley  HaJI,  has  changed 
from  one  of  acceptance  to  one  of  doubt  after  having  read  all  the  reports  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research  and  having  repeated  almost  all  their  experiments.  Psy- 
chical research  is  noticed  in  the  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  psychology  at  tne 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Brown  University,  the  University  of  Chicago.  Smith 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Professor  Harlow 
Gale,  of  the  laat»liamcd  University,  says :  "I  deliberately  believe  that  for  immediate 
practical  returns  in  education,  the  Society  for  Psj^chical  Research  has  more  to  offer 
than  all  the  psychological  laboratories.  At  the  University  of  Iowa,  Professor  Patrick 
has  devoted  ron^idernhle  time  to  the  study  ()f  automatic  writing.  (See  Psvcuoujcv, 
Expf:(i:.!Kntal,  ])aragrapli  Ihiiversity  of  Iowa  )  .\i  CoUiinl);a  University  Professor 
J.  H.  HvnIoi)  i>  conducting  elaborate  expenmrius  iRaiiu^'  upon  the  ider.lification  of 
personality  and  the  spiritistic  doctrine  of  the  recently  olJ^^e^vcd  phenununa  of  trance 
(see  SrauTUALii-M)  ;  but  Professor  J.  McK.  Cattell,  director  of  the  laboratory  of 
ca^enmenUdl  psychology  and  co-editor  of  the  Psydioiogical  Review,  does  not  admit 
the  vahic  of  psychical  research  work. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  nrpaiii/id  in  1802  for  the 
advancement  of  psychology  as  a  science."  Membership  100.  The  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  New  \'ork,  on  December 
a8-30,  1898.  At  the  business  meeting  Professor  John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand  of  Columbia  University, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  year  i8<>g.  At  the  different  morning  and  afternoon 
^es^io^^'thc  following  topics  were  discussed:  Psychology  and  llutury,  by  Prof. 
.Mun^terbcrg  of  Harvard  University;  The  Relations  of  H'ill  to  Belief,  a  discussion 
by  Professors  Ladd,  Hibbcn,  Caldwell  and  Armstrong ;  The  Develofineitt  of  I  'oluii- 
tary  Motion,  by  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick:  The  Effects  of  Cannabis  Indica,  b\  Prof.  E.  B. 
Delabarre  (see  PsvcHOLOGV,  Kxphktmental).  of  Hrown  Universit)' ;  Hindraitees  to 
the  Progress  of  Psye/io/oi^v  in  Ant  erica,  by  Professor  Ladd  of  Yale  ;  Reason,  a  Mode 
of  Instinct,  by  Henry  Kut'j;ers  Marshall;  Animal  httellij^ence  and  the  Methods  of  In- 
vestigating It.  by  Wesley  Mills  (sec  Psvcuouk.v)  ;  Psychological  Clas.uf^cd!i.<i:.<.  by 
Prof  Mary  W.  Calkms.  of  Welleslcy  College;  InslrumcHs  for  the  Study  ;  tv- 
ment  and  Fatigue,  by  Prof.  J.  McK.  Cattell  of  Columbia.  The  Fsychologicol  Uasis  of 
Mental  Life,  by  Professor  Miinsterberg :  On  the  Confusion  of  Tastes  and  Odors,  by 
Professor  G.  T.  \V.  Patrick,  of  the  University  of  Iowa  ( -ec  Psvciiolocv.  Exi  eki- 
mental)  ;  Methods  of  Demonstrating  the  Physiolo^iy  and  Psychology  >>f  Color  and 
Recent  Investigations  at  the  Yale  Lworalor^'  (.see  Psvuiolocv,  ExfERiMENtAL).  by 
Dr.  Scripture  of  Yale;  Measurements  of  Pain,  by  Arthur  MacDonald  (see  Psvch^- 
«GV.  Experimental)  and  A  Study  of  Geometrical  Illusions,  by  Professor  Chas.  H. 
Judd  of  New  York  University. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  During  the  year  1898  the  relation  between  psyciiology  and  edu- 
cation has  received  special  attention  and  discussion  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  psychologists  of  America.  The  question  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the 
methods  of  psychological  research  known  as  the  questionnaire  have  been  introduced 
into  the  educational  world,  and  a  great  mass  of  data  is  being  collected,  the  value  of 
which  is  strongly  doubted  by  certain  well-known  investigators.  The  questionnaire  is 
a  series  of  questions  framed  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  the  subject  wliotn  it 
is  given,  certain  psychological  peculiarities  such  as  the  nature  of  their  imagination  or 
mental  imagery,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  errors  in  introspection  commuted 
by  the  persons  answering  the  ([uestions  would  cancel  each  other,  "  ?*°"J^ 
number  of  rettirns  were  obtained,  and  that  the  result  would  be  of  great  scientlDC 
value.  In  (nher  wav~.  too.  tea.li.  r-  living  l)ecome.  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  m- 
tere&ted  in  psychology,  and  learning  of  the  simplicity  of  some  of  the  methods  of  ex- 
perimental psychology,  have  performed  experiments  on  their  classes,  where,  with 
mat  of  the  psycholo^Md  instruments,  a  large  body  of  data  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  obtained.  The  interpretation  of  these  data  has  g«ven  rise  to  the 
tnost  diverse  views.  On  the  one  hand,  some  psychologist';  consider  them  to  be  ot 
value  in  the  study  of  the  relation  between  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  saence  Ot  pSf' 
chology,  .and  claim  in  addition  that  the  tcicliers  who  have  entered  'y^,  f*'.  P^Jf* 
chology  have  acquired  an  insight  into  human  nature  an.l  the  youthful  minrl  in  US 

S:riod  of  plasticity  such  as  to  increase  very  much  the  effectiveness  of  their  Labors, 
n  the  contrary  others  have  declared  that  to  use  psychology  at  pf«se"tjas  the  tianu- 
maid  of  education,  is  premature.  Indeed  Professor  J.  M.  BaMwio,  of  Princeton  Urn- 
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versity,  condemns  the  whole  of  child-.-tndy  as  thus  carried  on,  in  ihe  folioi.ir.g 
words :  "Child-study  is  a  fad,  a  liannlos  one,  for  the  most  pan  ;  indeed  a  bcnci;ti.ii 
one  to  tlio-e  teaelicrs  who  lacked  luiinaiiity  before  and  are  nuu  tinuing  it  in  ihtir  at- 
titude tou  arU  their  pupiU.  But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  teaching  profession  to  tell  thtm 
that  tliei:  humanity  needs  this  sort  of  cultivation,  and  to  hood-wink  them  into  think- 
ing that  they  are  making  contributions  to  science."  Professor  Munsterberg,  of  Har 
vard  University,  not  only  condemns  the  unscientific  use  of  psychological  method^  by 
those  not  trained  in  psychology,  l)ut  xninds  a  warning  note  to  all,  against  even  the 
professional  expcriniental  p^ychologists.  He  says:  "This  rush  of  the  teachers 
towards  experiuicntal  psychology'  is  an  absurdity,"  and  adds  that,  psychology  beats 
the  same  rdation  to  education  that  physiology  does  to  medicine,  and  as  no  one  ever 
became  a  good  physician  merely  by  the  study  of  physiology,  SO  no  one  will  becoae 
a  good  teacher  hy  the  study  of  psychology  alone. 

The  year  1898  saw  tin  putduction  of  several  notable  works  on  comparative  psy- 
chology. A  translation  of  Karl  Groos's  Die  Spiele  dcr  Thicrcn,  appeared  early  m  the 
year,  together  with  Evolution  Ethics  and  Animal  Psychology  by  E.  P.  Evans.  The 
latter  maintains  that  the  minds  of  animals  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  developmcntt-aad 
Pr9fessor  Wesley  Mills's  The  Nature  and  Development  of  Animal  Intelligence  yM 
written  from  the  same  point  of  view.  An  opposite  view-point  was  that  of  Dr.  E  I. 
Thorndike,  who,  in  his  Animal  httclligence ;  an  Experi)ncntal  Study  of  tin'  Assoai- 
live  Processes  in  Annuals,  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  ground  for  aicnbiiy 
either  memory-images  or  other  free  ideas  to  any  except  human  intelligence.  {Set 
Psychology,  Experiubntal,  paragraph  Columbia  University.)  Among  other  boob 
of  interest  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  which  have  appeared  during  1898  may 
be  tnentinnt-d:  Boris  Sidi^'s  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,  in  which  the  author 
shows  that  the  sub-conscious  or  secondary  personality,  which  has  ken 
prominently  manifested  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria  and  other  forms  of  mental  dii- 
caise  is  to  be  found,  in'  some  degree  of  development,  in  all  persons  whether  mcnm 
normal  or  otherwise;  and  Professor  William  James's  Human  Immortality,  wiucn 
considers  tw^o  supposed  olijections  to  the  doctrine.  For  a  more  detailed  acconnt  w 
tlic  progress  of  p.sychology  during  1898  see  the  following  article. 

PBYCHOLOOT,  SZFBBXMBNTAL,  is  that  branch  of  psychology  which  endeav- 
ors Iqrmcasis  of  instruments  and  a  laboratory'  to  ascertain  accurately  the  time  rclaticms 
and  other  quasi-physical  relations  of  mental  phenomena.  An  account  of  the  progress 
of  experimental  psychology  durii^  the  year  1898  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  repor.i 
upon  the  work  done  durmg  the  year  in  a  number  of  the  psychological  laboratories. 
In  experimental  psychology  the  American  laboratories  now  stand  preeminent  both  as 
to  equipment,  attendance  and  quality  of  work  done;  and  the  number  of  American 
students  going  abroad  to  study  psychological  methods,  attracted  by  the  renown  m 
French  and  German  psychologists  and  by  the  facilities  of  continental  laboratories  i> 
yearly  becoming  less.  Almost  the  entire  work  in  experimental  psychology  i.s  done  in 
laboratories  attached  to  the  different  leading  universities,  both  in  the  United  i)Ut« 
and  abroad.  The  most  famous  is  that  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  of  which  the  pnii- 
osopher  Wilhelm  Wundt  is  director,  and  there  arc  others  at  Berlin,  Gottingen.  wiirz- 
burg,  Bonn,  Breslau  and  elsewhere.  In  the  L'nitcd  States  the  leading  Psy<^"^'^3^ 
laboratories  are  at  Harvard.  Yale,  Columbia.  Cornell.  Princeton.  Clark,  l.cland  Sl» 
ford.  Jr..  Brown  Universities,  and  the  Universities  of  California.  Chicago,  ima 
and  Pennsylvania.  Good  laboratories  are  to  be  found  also  at  the  Univers  ty  ot  mi^t 
igan.  New  York  University,  Wellesley  College  and  Wesleyan  University. 

The  use  of  the  laboratory  in  the  U.  S.  is  two-fold.  ( i )  to  give  pracUcal 
straiions  in  a  course  of  instruction  tc^  undergraduate  students,  showing  the  taOTO 
of  .sensation,  perception  and  other  mental  phenomena;  and  (2)  to  afford  tlu- 
for  post-graduate  scientific  work  which  contributes  to  the  more  exact  kn  nv.oagc  w 
the  laws  of  mental  phenomena.  .   ■,,  . 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  a  psychological  laboratory  may  best 
trated  by  the  description  of  that  at  Cornell  University.*    It  is  composed  of  tw  ro^ 
on  the  upper  floor  of  one  of  the  university  buildings.    One  room,  called  "J* 
room  is  used  for  experiments  upon  the  sense  of  sight;  being  so  ^^O"*'"""*^'*!! 
can  be  made  dark  and  the  subject  may  he  given  any  thing,  as  a  stimulus  to  tne  ^ci  . 
Of  sight,  from  a  slight  spark  up  to  an  illuminated  wall.    Another  "iieo 
acoustics  room  is  used  for  experiments  on  the  sense  of  hearing  a"^^.*!,  ^ 
as  impervious  to  sound  as  possible,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  *u«>J^  "g'  i 
be  concentrated  upon  the  sound  which  is  made,  by  a  bell  or  otherwise.  •  j 
him    to    respond    to.     Another,    called    the    haptics    room   is  icje 
form  experiments  upon  the  sense  of  touch  and  other  sensations,    o'^^idc  i  | 
there  are  rooms  especially  devoted  to  taste,  smell  and  reaction  time,  and  a       '  ^ 
where  many  of  the  ingtmments  are  made;  and  a  lecture  room  where  lectures  «^ 
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demonstrations  are  given  to  the  undergraduate  classes.  All  the  roonu  are  connectd 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  electric  wires  which  enable  the  investigator  to  be  inrnt 
room  while  his  subject  is  in  another,  isolated  from  all  uncrniptioii.  Electnaiy  u 
used  also  for  light  and  for  power  to  drive  sundry  sniall  motors.  The  laboratory  is 
further  equipped  with  a  special  library.  v\.s  the  library  is  used  both  for  research aad 
f(.r  in^trnciion  there  is  a  separate  set  of  instruments  tor  each  purpose.  The  Conidl 
lah oratory  has  been  established  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  |6,ooo;  though  a  good  work- 
ing  laboratory  can  be  started  for  a  very  small  sum,  even  as  little  as  $50. 

A  short  summary  of  certain  of  the  more  important  and  more  interesting  of  tbt 
researches  carried  on  and  the  results  arrived  at  in  experuncntal  psychologv'  during 
the  year  189S,  at  the  principal  laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  follows,  under  the  heads  af 
the  various  universities  maintaining  them,  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  sensibilit)- 
to  |>atn,  made  by  the  government  specialist  in  education,  as  rdjited  to  abnonnaliiT' 
This  specialist,  Mr.  A.  MacDonald.  in  an  experimental  study  of  cluMr  n 
made  numerous  experiments  with  his  temporal  algiimeter.  a  small  instr.  m  tj 
wbidi  the  mtensity  of  pressure  of  a  brass  disk  upon  the  temples  of  the  siib^er. 
mea-^ured  m  grams.  The  subject  is  told  to  say  when  he  or  she  has  the  tirst' sl:g!.; 
fcclmg  of  pam,  and  the  number  of  grams'  pressure  is  recorded.  Mr.  .MacDonald 
lound  that  in  general  the  sensibility  to  pain  decreases  as  age  increases,  the  left  lem- 
ple  being  more  sensitive  than  the  right.  His  subjects  were  of  several  classes  of 
people  widely  differing  in  the  circumstances  of  life.  Girls  in  private  schwl^  wer« 
found  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  those  in  public  schools.  Univfrsity 
women  are  more  sensitive  than  washerwomen,  but  less  sensitive  than  busine.-s 
women,  showing  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  intellectual  devclojwntni 
and  pam  sen mveness  Girls  in  public  schools  are  more  sensitive  at  all  ages  Jhu 
boys  in  public  schools.  Mr.  MacDonald  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  as  to 
Washin^on  school  children:  i.  As  the  circumference  of  the  head  increases,  ability 
in  studios  increa-^e<.  2.  Rriglu  boys  arc  111  general  taller  and  heavier  than  duii 
boys.  3.  For  a  certain  period  of  time  before  and  after  puberty,  but  at  no  other  time, 
girls  are  taller  and  heavier  than  boys.  4.  This  pubertal  superiority  of  girls  i-  nearly 
a  year  shorter  m  the  non-laboring  classes  than  in  the  laboring  classes.  5  Girls  ari 
superior  to  boys  in  their  studies.  6.  Children  of  the  non-laboring  classes  ihc* 
greater  ability  m  their  studies  than  children  of  the  laboring  classes.  7.  Mixture  of 
race  seems  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  mental  ability.  8.  Girls  'liow 
le>-.  variability  in  quality  of  their  studies  than  boys.  9.  As  age  increases,  brighin«> 
decreases,  in  most  studies,  but  not  in  the  more  mechanical  studies,  drawing,  manual 


Ot  speech  are  much  more  frequent  in  boys  than  m  girls.  13.  Boys  show  a  nn:cn 
greater  proportion  of  unrulines'^  and  laziness  than  girls,  14.  The  dull  boys  have  the 
highest  percentage-  of  unrui  :ic  15.  Abnormalities  in  children  are  mat  fn^ 
at  the  periods  of  dentition  and  puberty. 

Hatvard  University.— The  chief  work  in  experimental  psychology  done  dorfngiW 
WM  on  questions  of  touch  sensations  (contrast  of  touch,  mixture  of  touch,  tactual 
Illusions  compared  with  optical,  especially  fusion  of  touch)  ;  studies  in  inhibition  in- 
valry  of  optical  iniprcs>ion>,  inhibition  of  imaginative  ideas,  etc.);  combination  ot 
tceiing  tones;  suggestion  (influence  of  various  factors  on  choice);  rhythm  mpoetr); 
principles  of  ajsthetical  composition  especially  symmetry;  interference  of  tetaH 
judgments;  illusions  of  time,  etc.  About  twenty  students  were  at  work  ttMBW* 
researches.  Professor  Miinsterberg,  who  is  authority  for  this  list  of  researches cl^ 
ned  <»l  in  \hv  Harvard  lal>nratorv,  has  founded  a  -mall  laboratory  for  deinonSW- 
lion  and  trammg  i>urpose>  at  Radcliffc  College  with  apparatus  costing  $i.oco 

.^mong  the  researches  ;u  Harvard  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  may  be  no- 
the  effects  of  study  for  examinations  on  Ow  nervous  and  men- 
tal condition  of  female  students,  which  demonstrated  that  at  Raddiffe  College  the 
constant  and  faticuing  overstudy  previous  to  examinations  had  not  so  tleictenou-- 
an  enect  as  would  naturally  be  supposed.  Another  series  of  experiments  upon  cu- 
m-ated  motor  automatism  shows  in  an  original  manner  the  presence,  in  every  nortnai 
person,  of  a  subconscious  personality  more  or  less  developed.  The  subject  placing 
rl^ul  i  P'»n?hette  consisting  of  a  square  of  board  hung  horifontally  from Jh* 
ceiling  by  a  long  wire  would  abstract  attention  from  the  hand  and  would  rcadaboj 

conversation.    The  experimenter  would  then  impart  to  the  h«W. 
suspended  ancl  swinging  freely,  a  motir,n  of  which  the  subject  of  the  exponmciit  WJ* 
unconscious.    After  a  short  number  of  sittings  this  motion  was  learned  by  tw 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  was  repeated.  It  was  found  tha^ 
d?r^^.i^"''°"^  ^^^^"^  *(hile  their  attention  was  actively  en«ged  w  anoO^ 

w«  ™2"'i'''i''  aai«i«d  the  automatic  motions  better  when  thealWHW 

P^tlSL  « 'f"  *W  ^"^^  'K-'l  actively  engaged  ^ 

rnneeton  t/«wr*r«/y.— During  1898  the  laboratory  of  experimental  psycMMif  ■ 
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Princeton  University,  of  which  Professor  T  Mnrlr  n.u  ■   ■  ^^ 
m  effecuveness  by  adding  to  the  library  of  ,i,  director,  was  increased 

aejenty  files  of  journals  coJenng  pSchoIoii'  n^^n^'^l^  *  coUecHon 
POlogy  and  pathology.    Subiects  of^invettiSti£'«t*Kf^P>   "'^""•o'^Sy.  anthro- 
of  counting  and  a  new  investigation  of  Sfo? tiLVklSfi^l!  psychology 
txpcnnients  on  the  perception  of  two  oS  Professor  Warren; 

search  on  memory  for  prSsure  Jnd  souSd Tn?e^s^res  Tr^^^  P^^^^L^?  ^ 
a  research  on  type  variations  in  reaction  time^tli  Li  ^rP^^ssor  Baldwin  conducted 
lus.on  which  makes  one  judge  thrpoirhalTwfv  k.^  ?"°^^«^  «»  oPt'cal  il- 
(or  a  circle)  to  be  nearer  the  smalfer  one  nnTf^  ^''u  ^  and  a  small  square 
differences  of  color-shade  enter  InrVrt^rdctonnrnl  ^**  ^  hypothesi? that 

tl,°.l''i'^'  P"""^'""  field.  Besides" 

these  there  was  a  research  upon  the  tempcmn?^ 
Mnse.  It  was  found  that  the  skin  is  sens^i^rlo 
t.';^inL-"'*'"r  *P«t«  supposed  to  be  at  the 

is  iSf  *  ^  "m*'"  ^Pots.  These 

o^^afai'^to^cL-^Jn^M^ 
ful  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  chart  of  the"  f^^; 
i^f^i^*'  by  the  folfowiiiR  ni.,hn,[       \  nn,! 

tore  and  moved  slowly  over  the  skin  on  the  foS- 
V^{}u  "  '^/"^  ^'"^  metallic  point  mo?S 
n  guts  n^c.  that  on  certain  spots  t  will  fee!  cold 
S     Wu"^''-!  temperature  till  he 

cold  spots,  however,  it  was  fouiul  that  they  had 
jot  a  constant  position.  Summing  up  the  rwulte 
of  h.s  expcrnnenter.  Professor  BaldWin  wSe"^ 

thiry  thit  ^hr'  '"'■^  Y"^^  *°  cSn^rm  the 
DaratL  '^"'^       temperature  has  an  ap- 

SJuVcold'^^P^;^  'Ve'l^"^^''^^^  '^^^^ 
il:  iie  tinds.  however  as 

from  th?  ^  •«P»rate 

over  armin.i  i    '"'*^!,'  *  MrtainTctcnt 

^lrlZltaflL''l^  '^f'  S'**  ^hcre 
sfnen  «f  tu"  ^^here  we  have  very  little 

sense  of  either  sort  of  temperature."  ^ 

Of  reJr^jJ.^*^?'"*"^*  '^'i''  "^^S^^^''  the  differences 
low?'''*Th  *™f  '"^y  >^  iTioly  described  as  fol 

trie  telegraph.  \'1i'L'7i:l  'i^/**"  »  *«We  on  which  is  the  key  ot  an  elec- 
which  at  precisely  that  mom.„^f^f         'V'^'O  «  '^f  apparntu. 

as  soSn  S^he  caS  afteJ^hr.rl'  ^'Jf  •^"'^M^t     to  move  the  telegraph 

'"^e  in  thou^dSis  of  rScond  Vs  rJ''%^^  action  stops  the  clock  and  the 

It  has  ber n  found  that  liff.r^n.  I  ''"'''''^^i  ^his  time  is  called  the  "reaction  time." 
Ae  same  apparatus  thou  v.H^  operating  in  the  same  inanner  with 

counted  for  merd    b   cl  -,nrf   T.  the  waction-time  which  are        to  be  ac- 

also  an  imptant  differeiS  in  b^l'  ""^^T^^  by  Professor  Baldwin  that  there 
"5  the  dircctfonXtheiSSwr^n^^  ^"f '  .subject's  reaction  time,  according 

difference  in  tvnes  of  ?Sn  ^  """r^  the  cxpermient,  and  he  connects  this  with  a 
aftef^a  signal  more  words,  while  some  persons  may  r«J 

«M)re  quickly  wherrSev    rir^  ^l"^^       ^'tenUon  to  the  signal,  others  react 

cases  tfie  "direct  on  of  tL  itt^lw^^  ^°  **>  ^  "^^^^^    I"  both 

or  how  the  action  "Lel^  wW?1f  f^'Jf"''  °i  ""^g^Ilf.fon  how  the  signal  sounds 
has  been  noticed  in  other  w^S    rt  "  -^^'"^  J'^''  difference  of  miaguiation 

generally  of  the  aPDSr^r? J   "  'S'-'r  ol-.rved  that  some  persons  think 

•nstance:  The  fofm^™"*^*^  of  a  thing,  while  others  think  of  its  sound-.a  violin,  for 
arc  of  the  ''Mnso^"  tvA  •  ^"""'^  >ye-minded."  the  hitter  "ear-minded."  But  boS 
tending  to  expre^5^  the^.X.?"'"''''^'-!-'"^^'"?  *°  Venoa*  whose  ideas  are  always 
fllat  the  person,  of  the^W«V'"»  ^f  some  sort.   Now  it  is  to  be  supposed 

"»lly  pay  autntion  fft  th^^iST  the  latter  kind  are  called,  would  most  nat- 

^crhneml  abnvJ  t!^^^^      motor  side  of  any  experiment,  like  the  reaction- 
•  P""»c«s  above  mentioned;  and  that  the  persons  of  the  o  calk  ]   ,  nsory 

*r*t  Stcrj  tftki  Mind  (UgD  Cbaptvr  VI.  '- 
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to  obtain  gramophone  plates  with  the  required  q>eciiiieiM»  to  trace  them  off  by  i 
special  machine  and  to  measure  the  resnitinB  curves.  Among  other  results  the  long- 
debated  question  was  settled  viz, :  whether  English  and  German  verse*  arc  quanti- 

taitvL,  I  (  .  ill  addition  to  the  clement  rif  sttt-s--  (loud  and  weak  syllables)  they  cun- 
tain  liie  element  of  time  (the  loud  syllables  being  long  and  the  weak  ones  -.hort). 
Both  forms  of  verse  were  proved  to  be  melodious,  that  is  the  syllables  fall  into  a 
rhythm  of  high  and  low  tones.  It  can  now  be  authoritatively*  asserted  that  Eogiisb 
and  German  verse  forms  contam  alt  the  elements  of  the  most  complicated  and  per* 
feet  verse-  Tlii^  research  is  part  of  a  system  of  investigation^;  in  the  subject  of  the 
psychology  of  expression  as  shown  in  gesture,  speech,  rhytluiiic  .ictivities,  such  as 
marching  and  dancing  and  in  music. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  Japanese,  Matataro  Matsumoto,  brought  to  success- 
ful conclusion  an  extensive  investigation  on  acoustic  space;  The  results  were  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Japan,  which  acceipted  them  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of 


Prof,  ftanford'a  Vernier  Chronoscopc. 


Hakushi  (Ph.  D.). 


Color 


Wliecl  for  detecting  ool»rbU«to«» 


The  Yale  University  department  of  psychologj-  is  peculiar  in  it^ 
popularity  among  the  Japanese  and  Chinese.   Prof.  Ladd's  Primer  of  Psycliotogy  ana 
Dr.  Scripture's  New  Psychology  have  been  translated  into  Japanese.  Dr.  Scripture ' 
earlier  book:  Thinking,  PeeKng.  Doing,  has  been  translated  into  C"'"*^*^ ,  Jj„ 
laboratory  Ins  for  the  past  few  vcars  always  had  a  numher  of  students 
The  Yale  c<.lor-sight  tester  has  been  introduced  into  the  administration 
several  railroads,  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  more  accurate!}  t m  by  the  "^'"'""'y 
means,  the  eyes  of  engineers,  brakemen.  and  pilots.  This  instrument  detects  aii  wn 
are  even  partially  color  blind  and  is  used  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  tne 
West  of  England  Raihvav.   The  laboratory  at  Yale  possesses,  for  purposes  ^5^^", 
stration  in  kcture  work,  the  only  lune  light  triple  lantern  owned  by  *  P^^jP^ 
lahor.uoi  \    it<  distinctive  feature  is  the  projection  of  three  coincident  but  dwerenuj 
colored  pictures  upon  one  screen.  .,  ,  . 

Corvcll  UiiiverMty.—The  laboratory  of  psychology  has  been  described  aiwv^c- 
Recently  there  were  twenty  investigations  in  progress  and  researches  naa  oc^ 
completed  in  which  the  applical>ility  of  Weber's  law  to  the  sense  of  s™^"  ygLj 
tested;  the  cutaneous  pcrciptinn  of  form  and  the  distraction  of  attention  ^ 
sounds  had  been  studied.    Other  researches  worthy  of  especial  mention  j- 
Individual  Psychology  and  A  Study  in  the  Mechwms  of  Visual  ^^^''"'^7.  ^ "  u  4 
rector  of  the  laboratoiy,  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener,  published  in  1898  his  booK . 
Primer  of  Psychology.  The  Cornell  laboratory  has  a  large  annual  appropriation  o 
psycholonicnl  apparatus  and  m  i8gB  added  many  unportant  new  mstruments  w 
already  complete  outfit.  ,  1^ 

The  Cuiversity  of  Calif ontia  — The  laboratory  of  experimental  P\Vcnolow  w 
founded  in  1898  and  occupies  ten  rooms  in  a  buflding  constructed  with  especaij^ 
ercnce  to  its  needs.  The  rooms  are  connected  with  an  exceptionally  compMiB  w» 
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the  trtte  Unocular  or  stereosco,'  ^effect  cLnds ^       least  ?}to  me»rrc 
^ifei,         server,  as  against  the  240  nuter  cstm  a  e  o    Hdmho  U  an^ 
.dib         effect  ,s  produced  by  absolutely  unnot.ceabli  dip^X  in  the^So  ^culS"  felK 
alatj.         d;rtcrencL  as  small  as  24"  of  arc.  2.  ExoeriniMtT^w  A.  .1  u 

15:.  v.sual  and  tactual  localTzaUoo,  dK,wing  tf^^^f^S  JSd^ln 'JcnS  to":  SaTLr^ 
rinat         mony.  not  only  in  spite  of  a  variation  in  the  apparent  direc  on  of  aU  v.^uat  «hji^.c 

re.;,,.  Claric  Unip-rsity.— The  psychol<mi  laboratory  at  this  university  iind«r  th^  .li 

istiie?  "f  Protessor  E.  C  SanfofJ.  carried  on  during  il^  V^rdicron  rh  tl,m' 

IL'tt"::^     exhibited  in  the  quidkness  with  which^ffeTnt^^j  -c  s  on.  d  a 
S2fJif*  ^  movenu-nt  was  made  before  ihci    eye.  '  x 

^^^^^^       '■''P','^"^  °^  'V'^'^S^  ^"'l'"'--'^  of  shorthand ;  a  study  of  the 

Xr\  power  to  discriminate  the  time  of  scnsati.,,,       tw.>  senses  the  time  for  !n<tin^  kI 

ly  tween  a  chck  and  a  Hash  of  light,  this  problem  bcar^  ujon  ^'SiS  of  ttie^^^^ 

Q  disputed  by  psychologists;  an  extended  study  of  S  eWwts  ofk£»hol  .?r5,^^^h? 

'  Q  ;  HSi* n  '""TT  '"^  "^''^-^i  i°i«»«<=t"«l  prScesseTlnd  JSother  ulSnL  Xt  nf 
'  Z  '         «S£S  P  p'°i  K  '  "7  "^P"*-  ^^^at^'JnR  on  the  mental  and  physical  rondkion  of  the 

P  ??^h)     W^^^  r      *  ?  ^I"^  ""^u"'  P^y^^'.'^ey  of  reading  (see  following  panf 

f  f^ff/?,  research  of  much  general  interest,  considering  its  bearing  uoon 

the  effect  cl  mmd  on  body  brought  into  such  prominence  by  variJus  schools  ?f  os^" 
cho-therapeutics  (see  Hypnohsm)  was  that  concerninglhe  cffeS  of  dose  attention 

n,2ifjfe^°"*?T  "■^■^r'^T'^,  addition  to  its  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  an  electro- 
magnetic regulator  wine  li  has  been  adapted  to  a  heavy  set  of  clockwork  for  the^u?! 
po~c.  of  greater  exac;nc^.  m  speed  In  1898  Professor  Sanford  made  public  a  Kw 
STGe^arastltome;.""""  ^I^'  ^^ich  he  adapted  from  L  inyln^ 

^^J^olpgy  of  Reading—In  l8g8.  J.  O.  Quantz  had  ascertained  that  the  %  arious 
I  SEf  tK:  ''"*P"**'0"  Princeton  University)  exercised  an  muMjriant  inlhience 

I  °^  '"''^'"^i    ^"  ^''^'^'^  ->-"i'nded  persons  read  more  rapidS 

I  Sr^^;"""  ,  ,  persons,  who  imagine  that  they  hear  the  words  as  they  read  thenL 

?M  tSS;^"."     r'^'T  T^"*  '^'^^^^y  '^P*     t^^y       5  *at  much  read- 

'  ypM,  r^J     ?  '"otion;  that  rapid  readers  remember  what  thry  read 

^  ihi  r  T  original  thoughts,  and  the  character  of 

.y.  U  ,  T''^  ^'^'"^^        ''>'^  '■"        ease  of  the  rapid  reader 

rlfc^P!        ,     "",.*^>'^''  reading.    While  the  foregoing  work 

wT'r         f^fn^L  ,  V''"-"^'  '''^"^''^^^  reading  and  the  amSunt  of 

xttf  information  obtained  other  workers  have  studied  the  moUons  of  the  eye  in  reading. 

itilif  "t  ."^""e-sfully  <lo«e  only  by  attaching  something  directly  to  the  eyeball 
i'  Si  Two  'nvestigators.  one  at  Clark  University  and  one  at  Rroun  University 
t  SSfi^-S""**^  of  Pans  cap  on  the  eye,  made  insensible  to  pam  i>y  cocaine,  and  to 
i  thread  or  wire  going  to  a  pen  which  traced  the  motion  thus  imparted 

roil,  on  the  revolving  drum  of  a  kymograph.  By  this  means  every  slightest  motion 
or  tne  eye  is  recorded  upon  paper.  The  fact  that,  in  reading,  the  motion  of  the  eye 
nf        u  the  page  is  a  .source  of  fatigue  makes  important  the  conclusion 

ot  Mr.  Huey  at  Dark  University  that  one  could  read  faster  if  words  were  printed 
:r         in  narrow  coliimns.    It  was  found  that  all  words  of  eleven  letters  or  more  could  be 
?         rapidly  if  they  were  printed  one  above  the  other  in  a  vertical  column  and 
ij..         inat  If  the  column  could  be  as  narrow  as  7^  inch  it  would  make  unncres^arj-  any 
lateral  motion  of  the  eyes;  and,  as  the  eye  naturally  moves  in  an  up  and  down  di- 
r^  -A-  T*"^  *^^*''y        ^'■o'"  ^'^c  *o  side,  it  would  make  easier  reading  if  books  and 
were  so  printed.   It  was  also  found  that  the  first  half  of  everv  word  is 
'  luSl^-      /  , recognizes  tife  words  as  it  glides  along  from  line  to  line. 

fflri/^rir  ■       ^f'"^'''  — The  laboratorj'  of  experimental  psychology  was  founded  in 
if  Pf*ii*  appiratiis  winch  has  cost  $2,200.    The  Universities  of  Iowa  Studies  in 

I  ^  ^^ri^^  I'^^ued  hionrnally.    Three  important  researches  were  completed  during 

iff'       H"  ^'^'''"S  as  a  feature  of  the  secondary  personality,  a:  On  the 

.p         contusion  of  tastes  and  odors.  ^.  Studies  in  the  illusion  of  weight 
*  owtli*'  -S^^^  interesting  in  view  of  their  bearing  upon  the  present  methods  em- 

pioyed  m  ^  seances  of  trance  mediums  as  described  under  the  head  of  Spiritiiali-m 
^  SteiH  IT**''*  ■    '■'^'^^archcs  carried  out  in  1898  bv  Professor  G.  T.  \V.  Patrick  ..r  the 

^  ?*f"J^'"y€rsity  of  Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  automatic  writing.    He  found  a  young 

tt        person  (Henry  W.)  who  was  easily  trained  to  write  automatically.  He  was  seated 
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with  his  right  side  toward  a  tabic,  his  right  hand  on  a  large  sheet  of  brown  paper. 
lioMing  a  lead  pencil.   When  his  head  was  turned  away  toward  the  left  and  his  ai- 
icniion  taken  up  in  reading  a  book  or  in  conversation  with  anyone,  his  hand  would 
without  his  knowledge  writi  an>\vers  to  the  spoken  questions  of  Professor  Palnck. 
The  words  written  bv  the  subject's  hand  seemed  to  manifest  all  the  marks  of  being 
the  utterances  of  a  personality  other  than  that  of  Henry  W.  and  calling  itself  Bart 
Laton.   A  lai8«  number  o£  answers  were  received  to  questions,  m  the  tirsl  p  acc  re 
latine  to  the  diaracter,  mental  and  moral,  of  the  supposed  secondary  personality,  hi^ 
past  liistnrv,  mental  and  emotional  peculiarities,  etc ;  a  second  set  of  questions  framed 
to  test  tlie  claims  of  the  secondar>-  personality  to  supernormal  knowledge;  and  a  third 
relating  to  telepathic  puwer  and  any  remarkable,  though  norma  .  mental  alnlity 
neither  of  which  was  found.    The  automatic  hand  was  asked  to  tell  what  Henry  W. 
had  eaten  at  all  his  meals  for  several  weeks  back,  to  multiply  9  x  10  and  other  more 
.lifficnlt  arithmetical  problems,  to  give  the  dates  of  notable  historical  eventsao  name 
cen.im  ireets  in  order,  and  many  other  questions— the  answers  being  aimoftiim- 
forinlv  wrong.    Professor  Patrick  in  these  ,  N;H'nnients  gave  ?^*?* 
aiity.  Laton,  every  possible  chance  to  prove  hnn>elf  to  be,  as  he  satd  he  was,  IBems- 
cmbodied  spirit  of  a  deceased  person,  and  cunclu<le>  lliat  be  failed  m  every  way. 
Henry  W.  was  afterward. hypnotized  and  manifested  the  same  secondary  pcrsonalny, 
while  in  the  hypnotic  condition.   These  experiments  arc  considered  t;>.bc  ^tamg 
argument  against  the  spirit  hypothesis  called  in  by  Dr.  HodgSOO  tO  explain  the  iranct 
utterances  of  Mrs.  Piper.    Sec  Si'IRITL  alism. 

During  1808  Prof.  Patrick  performed  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  senses 
of  smeU  and  Uste.  He  found  one  subject,  a  woman,  who  was  ^^f'^'l^'f'^''^^^ 
or  without  the  sense  of  smell.  After  testing  her  with  about  a  hundred  <^Jorm,.  uth 
stances,  and  thus  ascertaining  that  she  was  unaWe  to  anjrthingat  all  he  tound 

that  the  sense  of  touch,  upon  the  tongue,  and  the  sense  of  taste  w««  notw  anung^ 
He  then  tested  the  anosmic  suijject  sitnulianeously  with  several  normal 
determine  the  part  played  by  the  senses  of  smell.  ^^^^^^ '^""Pf *f ° 
called  taste  sensations,  as  given  in  ordinary  foods  and  drinks.    These  expenni  nt^ 
extended  over  ten  weeks  and  included  over  i8s  different  substances  Abou  .uit 
tea  spoonful  of  each  substance  was  given  to  each  subject,  who  was  su'o);;^/ ^ '  ;'T 
it.  t.iste  it  and  finally  to  swallow  it.    The  substances  were  divided  «£»rdmgio  Wj 
results  into  three  classes:    The  first  were  those  recognized  both  «>y,«»  ""f?"^ 
ly  the  normal  subjects,  presumably  those  recognized  by  the  sense  ofjaf 
more  probably  recogniaed  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  temperature. ,  The  swom  a» 
included  tho»  substances  recognized  by  the  blind-folded  normal  subjects  but  mj>j 
the  anosmic.   These  were  as  follows:   coffee,  tea.  normal  alcohol,  port  wine,  tiara, 
vinegar,  spirits  of  almond,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  vanilla  extract,  absotate  aJ^oholjU^ 
ture  of  ginger,  chocolate,  cocoa,  milk,  sour  milk,  nearly  all  the  COmOHm  » 
turnip,  raw  and  boiled  oniort.  yolk  and  white  of  egg,  oil  of  rose.  an<*,'^;"r  ^, 
third  list  of  substances  included  those  recognized  by  one  of  the  ^^.if 
not  by  the  other- nor  by  the  anosmic  A  fourth  list  included  \he  subs  anccs  rc^ 
nizcd  by  none  of  the  blind-folded  subjects.  Among  other  conclusions  the  fowo^s 
was  drawn:    What  commonly  passes  for  taste  sensations,  SO  far  «»        "j?"  of 
native  or  intellectual  value  is  concerned,  is  the  composite  result  ^^.^J^^^g. 
sensations  of  smell,  touch,  temperature,  sight  and  taste,  the  last  ^^^^'J^S- 
little  or  no  part  in  the  discrimination  of  our  common  foods  and  drinKs.  i» 
sfttions  proper  furnish  rather  the  emotional  element  in  the  iota  <^'"/";^;  'Jf, 
Sweet  things  arc  called  "'good"  and  bitter  things  "bad."  while  salt  and  .our  aoa  » 
certain  piquancy  which  is  pleasing  when  not  excessive.  ,  p  t 

Brozon  L'n.trViifv.— The  laboratory  of  psychology  under  the  J'^t-ction  01  rr  -^^ 
B.  Delabarre  received  notable  additions  to  apparatus  for  ^enionstrat  on  a 
search;  and  the  investigations  were  made  in  the  subjects  of  tremors  o'J  ^  ntof 
some  influences  affecting  them;  the  influence  of  eye-stram  upon  onj ^.J «f 
extent  of  space :  and  on  some  individual  differences  hi  the  force  and  rapionj  • 
action  movements.  ,    •««»riioefltS  <rf 

Prof.  Delabarre  during  1898  made  upon  himself,  some  valuable  »i*"^  He 
the  effect  of  cannabis  Indica  (hashish)  upon  the  mind  and  ner\oi.s  -  _  _ 
took  from     to  1^4  grains  of  the  solid  extracf  as  a  dose.   He  founc  the  enc  ^ 
variable,  during  the  period  of. five  to  nine  hours  while  the  e^e^t  lasttci  'P^^^^^j^j 
half  of  this  time  he  noticed  increased  keenness  of  sensations,  ""^"^^^^jju  jn-trJ- 
lion  and  rapidity  of  mental  as.sociation.  testing  himself  for  tnese  wiin  ^j^j^j,^;; 
ments  of  the  psychological  laboratory.    In  addition  lu  tluse  ho  ""ff!^^^"       at  the 
of  imagery  and  thought  and  increase  of  the  rate  of  pulse  and  i^^^^"'"^.'  (jons.  In 
same  time  a  decrease  in  muscular  strength  and  steadiness  and     J';^  .  .j,^  ^^ig. 
the  second  half  of  the  period  during  which  he  was  under  the  ^"""^"fJ!:.^  ,i,e  menial 
he  observetl  a  gradual  return  toward  normal  powers.    He  concludes  m^  exceedingly 
state  is  niic  -liMwing  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  StatCS»  and  IS  inns 
valuable  as  subject  for  psychological  analysis. 
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WtUtsley  College.— The  well-appointed  laboratory  of  psychology  at  Wellesl^  te- 
ceived  in  1898  an  important  addition  in  the  shape  of  an  improved  fluid-mantle 
olfactometer,  the  second  of  its  kind  to  be  imported  to  Series,  the  invention  of  Dr. 
H.  Zwaardemaker,  of  Utrecht,  Holland.  With  ihis  it  is  proposed  to  test  the  sensi- 
bility to  smell  of  the  students  of  the  college  in  order  to  make  a  more  scieiuifu-ally  ac- 
curate coinparison.between  women  and  men  in  tliis  respect.  Other  researches  car- 
ried on  at  Weilesley  during  the  year  1S98  include  one  on  the  physiological  reac- 
tions to  emotional  sttnmli.  This  experiment  was  perfonned  upon  thirty  women,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  the  college.  Pictures,  printed  pages  and  sums  in  arithmetic 
were  given  to  the  subjects  and  the  change  in  respiration  was  noted— in  every  case  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  respiration  during  the  time  when  the  picture,  page  or  sum  was 
given  to  the  subject 

PTEBIOOFHTTA.   See  Botany. 

PUBLXO  BBALTH  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  1872.  Last 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  September,  lais.  President.  C.  A. 
Undsley.  M.  D.,  New  Haven,  Gmn. :  Secretary,  Heniy  D.  Hofton,  M.  D.,  Brattle- 

boro,  Vt. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS.  In  1898  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  State  of  New  York  published  its  report  for  the  year  ending  November.  1896. 
In  that  year  124.630  deaths  occurred  in  an  estimated  population  of  6,750,000.  the  death 
rate  being  18.50  per  tiioiisand,  or  one  death  to  every  54.20.  Accorduig  to  the  average 
death  rate  of  the  Massachusetts  standard  tal)]e  tor  forty-six  years,  of  19.98  per 
thou.sand,  there  were  lj,ooo  deaths  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  implied 
longevity,  according  to  the  death  rate  for  the  year,  was  54.15  years.  The  average 
daily  rate  of  death  was  330.  There  were  40.530  deaths  of  persons  aged  under  five 
years;  or  a  percentage  of  33.5  to  tlie  total  deaths.  There  were  160  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases  per  thousand  total  deaths.  There  were  513  deaths  from  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis;  1,585  from  typhoid  fever;  453  from  malarial  diseases;  3  from 
small-pox;  71  from  scarlet  fever;  1,617  from  measles;  354  from  erysipelas;  1,000 
from  whooping  cough;  4,6jP  from  croup  and  diphtheria;  8,764  from  diarrhoea!  dis- 
eases; 17,106  from  acute  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs;  13,257  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  985  from  puerperal  diseases;  8,947  frotn  diseases  of  digestive  system 
(not  diarrha-al)  ;  7,706  from  diseases  of  the  urinary  system;  10,518  from  diseases  of 
the  circulatory  system;  11,864  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system;  3.765  from 
cancer;  7,037  from  accidents  and  violence;  5,333  from  old  age;  14,820  unclassified. 
The  largest  monthly  numlx:r  of  deaths,  12,659,  occurred  in  July;  the  smallest  monthlv 
number,  7,1888,  occurred  in  November,  the  consunt  rule  in  the  State.  The  seventh 
aminal  recurrence  of  epidemic  influenza  (La  Grippe)  began  in  December,  1895.  and 
lasted  through  April,  It  was  at  its  heigln  in  March.  The  total  number  of  estimated 
deaths  from  this  cause  was  2.750.  distributed  a>  follows;  Decein!)er,  250;  January, 
500;  February,  500;  March,  i.ioo;  April,  400.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  was  in  September  and  October,  the  totals  for  the  four  seasons  being  as 
rallows:  winter,  448;  spring,  349;  summer,  340;  autumn,  548.  The  ratio  of  deatlis 
from  typhoid  fever  was  13  per  1,000.  Diphtlu  ria  prevailed  most  widdy  in  November, 
December  and  January,  the  distribution  among  the  seasons  being  as  follows:  winter, 
'•537:  spring,  1.107;  suiniiier.  912:  autmnn,  1.0S4.  The  ratio  per  thousand  was  38.35 
There  were  13,257  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  a  little  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths.  Scarlet  fever  caus^il  the  smallest  mortality  in 
ten  years,  771,  distributed  as  follows :  winter,  203 ;  spring,  235  ;  summer,  124 ;  autumn, 


the  latest  report  in  circulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  .Pennsylvania  is 
that  for  the  year  cndiiiR  December  31,  1895.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  a  popula- 
tion of  2,512.512  is  not  stated.  There  were  during  the  year  tj63  deaths  from 
diphtheria  and  croup;  4O2  from  scarlet  fever;  1,391  from  typhoid  fever;  45  from 
sniall-pox;  number  from  tuberculosis  not  stated. 

The  Public  Health  Reports  of  the  United  Sutes  Marine  Hospital  Service,  issued 
weekly  by  the  Treasury  Department,  contain  the  information  collected  by  United 
States  Consuls  antl  others.  The  figures  given  are  only  approximately  correct, 
e-specially  as  regards  the  foreign  mortality  tables.  Inconsistencies  occur  in  reports 
oljtained  on  different  occasions  regarding  the  progress  of  disease  at  a  given  time; 
and  in  some  cases  no  figures  are  stated  at  all,  the  note  "impossible  to  obtain  sta- 
tistics" being  frequently  made  The  foUowing  figures  are  compiled  from  the  tables 
of  foreign  mortality  reported  between  January  i  and  December  31,  189^  in  the  case 
of  four  diseases ; 

C/io/cni  —  CI1111.1  5  cases,  3  deaths;  India  1,269  deaths;  Japan  89  cases.  46  deaths; 
Straits  Settlements,  i  death. 

Yellotv  h'cvcr.—Enai  1,481  cases,  1,654  deaths;  Colombia  7  cases,  14  deaths;  Costa 
Rica  7  deaths ;  Cuba  19  cases,  aoi  deaths ;  Jamaica  9  cases,  7  deaths ;  Mexico  66  cases, 
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345  deaths;  Santa  Domingo,  35  cases,  g  deaths;  San  Salvador,  38  cases,  8  deathf. 
West  Indies,  10  cases;  1  dcatli ;  Yucatan,  not  stated.  There  were  no  reports  from 
Cuba  during  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Previous  to  these  hostilities  it  was  reivortcd  that  yellow  fever  was  prevailing  at  ^gtu 
la  Grande,  Cuba,  no  figures  being  ascertainable.  There  are  many  inconsistencies  it 
the  reports  of  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever  at  Rio  de  Janerio.  B»azil. 

Bubonic  Plague. — Arabia.  2  cases.  35  deaths.  Austria,  3  dealh.s.  China,  figures  Im- 
possible to  oljtain ;  at  Amoy,  on  June  11,  otic  hundred  deaths  a  day  were  reiiortcd;  in 
Canton,  10  cases,  no  (!t  aIh^  --tatcd;  in  Hong  Kong,  1.331  cases.  1.284  deaths;  in 
Swatow,  one  liundred  <ic  jiii>  a  day  in  June.  Egypt,  I  case.  India,  17,394  dcttltt, 
Japan,  2,848  cases,  1,571  deaths.  Russia  2  deaths.  Turkestan,  233  deaths. 

Smml-Pox — Africa.  3  cases.  28  deaths.  Cape  Colony  reported  as  epidemic  at  Natd 
and  Pretoria.  An-tralia.  <uk-  death,  nelgiuin.  44  cases,  37  deaths.  Bohemia,  lo; 
deaths.  Brazil,  S9-  cases,  128  tleaths,  these  figures  exclusive  of  the  ca-is  at  Bahu 
and  in  interior  districts,  where  the  epidemic  was  severe.  British  Cohunitia.  10  case- 
Canada,  13  cases.  Cliina«  214  cases,  131  deaths.  Cuba,  1,205  cases,  348  deaths,  a- 
dusive  of  those  occurring  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  SfniiL 
Ecuador,  2  deaths.  England,  15O  ca-es,  13  deaths.  France,  5  deaths,  Germany.} 
rases.  Gibraltar,  0  ca--e>.  Hnndura>,  j  cases.  India,  213  deaths.  Italy,  12  deaths. 
Japan.  1.591  cases,  j-3  deaths.  Mesicu.  4  cases.  Norway,  34  cases.  4  deaths,  .N'ova 
Scotia.  3  cases.  Netherlands,  5  ca-es,  1  death.  Russia,  487  cases,  478  deaths.  Sect- 
land,  7  cases,  r  death.  Spain,  6  deaths.  Straits  Settlements,  3  deaths.  Turkey,  240 
deailis.  Urt^ajr,  12  cn«cs,  t  death.  Venezuela,  77  cases,  6  deaths  are  tabulate!, 
while  it  is  further  reported  on  July  23,  that  there  were  then  about  1,000  cases.  Walts, 
to  August  21,  2,000  cases,  rioo  deaths. 

No  quotations  are  made  from  the  mortality  tables  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  are  noticeably  incomplete  and  defective. 

The  reports  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  United  States  yield  the  follow  n^^ 
sununary:  Alabama,  1.259  cases,  14  deaths.  Arizona,  i  case,  recovered.  Arkar.  i^ 
133  cases.  2  deaths.  California,  i  case,  recovered.  Colorado,  40  ca>c5,  2  deaths. 
District  of  Colunihia.  11  cases,  recovered.  Florida,  17  case.i.  recovered,  Georgia,  60I 
ra-i -..  10  iK  nlhs  (partly  estimated  ).  Illinois,  2  cases,  recovered  (none  in  Qiicago). 
Indiana,  2  cases,  recovered.  Iowa,  4  cases,  recovered.  Kansas,  13  ca<cs.  i  death. 
Kentttckyt  186  cases,  3  deaths  (incomplete).  Louisiana,  5  cases,  recovered.  lh>>i- 
chusctts,  2  cases,  recovered  (none  in  Romon).  Michigan,  9  cases,  I  death.  MusiS- 
*ippi,  loi  cases  (incomplete).  Mis.vouri,  none.  New  Jersey,  i  case,  recovered  Nw 
Mexico.  525  cases.  i6<;  deatlis  (incomplete).  New  ^'ork,  12  cases,  recovered  (2  in 
New  York  City).  North  Carolina,  64  cases,  recovered.  Ohio,  117  cases,  i  death 
(Clevel.md,  one;  ColumbttS,  one;  Cincinnati,  four  cases).  Oklahoma,  5  ' 
death.  Pennqrlvania,  65  cases,  2  deaths  (incomplete;  Philadelphia,  no  cases).  South 
Carolina,  136 cases,  recovered  (incomplete).  Tennessee,  157  cases,  recovered  Texas, 
36 cases,  8  deaths  (incomplete).  Virginia,  115  cases,  l  death  (incomplete ;  RichmoOQ, 
no  case).  West  Virginia,  3t  cases,  recovered.  Wisconsin,  3  cases,  recovered. 

The  extent  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  following  sum- 
mary, the  cases  all  occurring  between  July  i  and  December  8:  District  of  ^'jj'^'i'*' 
I  fatal  case.    Louisiana,  1.470  cases,  41  deaths.    Mississippi,  985  cases,  63 
New  York,  1  fatal  case.  Ohio  i  f  it.i!  e;  •  ^ 

The  first  cold  weather  in  lla\  aiui,  C  ui>a,  w  hen  the  mercury  reached  6a  F-> 
curred  December  5.  The  sanitary  n  n  lition  of  Havana  under  the  present  fawn«* 
circumstances  is  seen  in  the  following  reports:  ^  ,. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

Deaths  from  Dec  8.  1898.    Dec.  15.  «'i9» 

Yellow  fever   I  * 

Enteric  fever  .,  ,  42  ^ 

Pernicious  fever  ,   23 

Malarial  fever   ^  ^ 

Grippe  . ,   .  .  0  ^ 

Diphtheria   i  ® 

Starvation   0  ^ 

Dysentery   34  J5 

Enteritis   3  ™ 

Pneumonia  4  ^ 

Tuberculosis      55  ^ 

Total  deaths   V,'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   416 

Annua!  ratio  per  1,000   108.16  Kw-W 

Cicnfucgos,  Cuba,  with  a  population  of  21.589,  suffered  from  the  following  mor- 
tality between  Jan.  I  and  Nov.  19,  1898:  yellow  fever,  3;  «»*f""fi,734:  «V 
(paludismo),  577;  pernicious  fever,  264;  pneumonia,  17;  tuberculosis.  298;  sniaupw. 
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w,  dysentery,  41S;  beriberi,  o;  typhoid  fever,  80;  other  causes,  1,136.  Total.  3,626 
deaths. 

In  March  appeared  tlic  annual  rcpDrt  ot  Dr.  L.  J.  H.  Roy,  for  1896,  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  The  birth-rate  for  iliat  year  was  38.57  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate, 
ao.05 ;  or,  omitiin^  atill-births,  18.58  per  i,ooa  Thus  the  births  doubled  the  deaths. 
The  3S  counties  in  Quebec,  whta  luve  an  almost  exdusivdy  French  population, 
show  ue  loUowing  figures: 

Population    658.756 

Births  (1896)   28615 

Deaths  (1896)  ,   13.977 

Birth-rate  !    43.43 

Death-rate   31.31 

Surplus  of  births  over  deaths  per  1,000,  aa.a2. 

In  France  the  deaths  annually  exceed  the  hirth^  at  such  a  rate  that  the  population 
of  France  is  dwindling  at  the  rate  01  0.4  per  1,000  annually. 

PTTEBTO  VtOO,  or  FOBTO  BICO,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  acquired  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898.  has  an  area  of  about 
3.668  sq.  m.  with  a  population  estimated  at  from  806,000  to  f)OO.ooo.  the  latter  beinf? 
the  more  recent  figure.  Its  capital  is  San  Juan  with  a  population  estimated  in  iK<)6 
at  30,000.  A  mountain  range  traverses  the  island  from  cast  to  west.  Tl>e  country  is 
weli-wooded  aiMl  abundantly  watered.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  the  chief  occupations 
bdng  agriculture  and  lumbering.  The  principal  crops  are  sugar.  coiTee,  tobacco,  cot- 
ion  and  maize  and  among  fruits,  of  which  there  is  a  grrat  variety,  bananas  and  pine- 
apples are  raised  in  ahtindance.  The  mineral  resources  include  gold,  carbonates,  sul- 
phites of  copper,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  lignite,  yellow  amber,  marble,  limestone  and 
other  huildinp  stones;  liut  the  chief  mineral  industry  is  the  preparation  of  salt.  The 
chief  imports  arc,  in  the  order  of  their  imirortancc,  rice,  fish,  meat,  lard,  flour,  manu- 
factured tobacco,  olive  oil,  cheese,  wine,  soap,  iron,  vegetables  and  other  provisions, 
and  jerked  beef,  and  the  chief  exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and  honey.  This 
list,  however,  is  based  on  the  statistics  for  the  year  1895.  which  were  the  latest  availa- 
ble figures  in  1898,  siiowing  the  total  trade  of  the  inland.  The  trade  with  Spam  has 
been  larger  than  with  any  other  country.  In  1806  tlu-  imports  from  Spain  amounted 
to  5;7,3.'8.88o,  and  the  exports  to  Spain,  $5,4J3.7(«.  In  lliat  same  year  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Ric  amounted  to  $j,  102,094.  and  the  export-  to  the 
United  States  to  $2,296,653.  In  i8«;<j  the  trade  with  the  United  States  sliowed  a  shght 
falling  off.  the  imports  toFuerto  Rico  being  $1,988,888,  and  the  exports  from  Puerto 
Rico  $2,181,024.  The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  in  that  year  werCj  petro- 
leum, iron  ware,  dried  and  sahod  meats,  textiles  and  dairy  products,  while  nce  was 
the  article  most  largely  imported  from  other  countries. 

The  chief  article  of  export  from  Puerto  Rico  is  cntfee,  and  the  ne.xt  in  importance 
is  sugar.  The  other  principal  exports  are  cattle,  molasses,  tobacco,  hides  and  timber. 
There  are  137  miles  of  railway  open  for  traflSc  and  170  miles  under  construction. 
There  arc  470  mile-  telegraph. 

Cities— Thv  principal  city  is  San  Juan,  situated  on  an  island  off  the  northern  coast 
witii  which  it  is  connected  bv  a  bridge  over  the  intervening  arm  of  the  -l  a.  The  chief 
fortification  is  Morro  Casik-  on  a  bluff  at  the  end  of  the  inland  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor.  The  harbor  is  the  best  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  walls  which  sm;- 
round  the  city,  though  built  250  years  ago,  are  still  in  good  condition.  The  city  ts 
regularly  laid  out  in  squares,  and  the  houses,  which  arc  usually  two  stones  high,  are 
compactly  Iniilt,  Before  the  .American  occupation,  the  conditions  of  the  town  were 
most  unsanitary  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  running  water  or  sewerage  system  in  the  city.  I'vii^ii  tnics  were  -aid  to 
be  frequent,  and  the  houses  infested  with  vermin.  It  was  expecte<l  that  great  bcnehts 
would  result  from  the  introduction  of  American  sanitary  improvements,  for  with  a 
proper  sewerage  svstem  it  seemed  easy  to  secure  effective  drainage,  the  sod  under 
the  city  being  hard'and  the  sea  water  flowing  rapidly  in  and  out  of  the  harbor.  Withm 
the  city  walls  the  population  was  estimated  at  .x).(X)0.  and  including  the  suburbs,  at 
30,000  ( iSt/)),  about  one-half  of  whom  consisted  of  negroe<  and  mixed  races.  The  in- 
dustries of  the  dty  are  not  important,  the  manufactures  nichnling  matches,  brooms, 
and  soap.  Ponce  is  next  to  San  Juan  in  importance,  having  a  po|)ulation  ot  about 
15.000.  It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  department  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40.000  The  chief  pursuit*  of  the  inhabitanU  ai<  mercantile.^  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  good  road  with  its  [);>rt.  Plava.  which  has  about  5,000  inhabitants.  The 
third  city  m  importance  is  M.iyague/,  wliich  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade, 
includmg  sugar,  coffee,  oranges,  pineapples  and  cocoanuts.  It  is  connected  by  tram- 
way with  Aguadilla.  00  u 

Hii/onf.— For  an  account  of  the  military  campaign  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1808.  see  the 
article  Spanisr-Amebicam  Was.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  unitea 
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States  to  arrange  evacuation  notified  tlie  Spanish  commissioners  that  the  withdrawil 
of  the  Spanish  troops  must  take  place  on  or  before  October  18.  On  that  date  some 
1,600  Spanish  troops,  for  whom  transportation  had  not  been  provided,  were  renroved 
from  San  Juan  to  the  suburbs  and  the  American  Hag  was  raised  over  the  public  build- 
ings. The  Military-Governor,  Major  General  John  R.  Brooke,  assumed  comr>^':  ol 
the  island  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  captain-general's  palace  Pjr;gaiiier-G<n- 
eral  Henry  assumed  command  in  the  district  ot  Ponce,  and  Brigadier-General  Grant 
in  that  of  San  Juan.  The  members  of  the  old  cabinet  of  the  island  tuving  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  Si  it^  '  ontinued  in  office.  There  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing among  a  large  clement  of  the  1  •;><dation  that  the  military  govemnienl  shoidd 
cease  at  once  and  that  the  island  should  form  a  territory  of  the  United  States  under 
a  civil  government.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  on  October  30  and  these  views  were 
expressed.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  factional  divi.sions  of  the  people  offered 
an  obstacle  to  the  governments.  Early  in  December  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke  departed 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  assume  hts  new  duties  as  Military-Governor  of  Cuba,  and  his 

Klace  was  taken  by  General  Gny  Henry,  who  immediately  outlined  the  policy  of 
is  administration.  Acconliiig  t(i  his  programme  the  local  councils  and  alcaldes  In 
the  various  towns  were  to  have  independence  of  action.  They  were  required  to  en- 
force police  and  sanitary  regulations  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  towns.  As  to  the  (jucstion  of  siifiFrage,  the  policy  of  the  new  Goirenwf 
was  not  explicitly  stated.  The  difficulty  was  that  an  educational  test  would  thniv 
the  power  mto  the  hands  of  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  people,  while  universal  imb- 
hood  suffrage  would  give  it  to  uneducated  masses.  The  Governor  said  that  men  is 
office  would  not  be  removed  except  for  cause.  lie  urged  that  the  system  of  school 
education  be  examined  and  that  teachers  be  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the 
elish  language.  As  to  judicial  affairs  he  stated  that  inquiiY  should  be  made  into  the 
charges  tipon  which  those  in  jail  were  retained  there  and  that  in  case  of  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  courts  to  perform  their  duties,  commissions  had  bceti  organized 
to  try  the  accuoed.  Incendiary  publications  in  the  newspapers  were  prohibited.  The 
Governor  also  gave  orders  that  delegates  should  be  summoned  to  a  convention  at  San 

iuan  to  be  held  on  or  before  December  19.  See  also  United  States  (paragraphs  on 
fistory). 

PUOH,  KnwiN  William,  author,  born  in  London.  Jan.  22.  1874.  His  story  of  a 
Cockney  boy,  Tony  Drum,  attracted  attention  in  1898.  He  has  also  published  A  StreH 
in  Suburi';,:  (1895);  Tlic  Matt  of  Straw  (1897);  and  King  Circumstance  (1898). 

PULLMAN.  On  October  24,  1898,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  rendered  a  d^ 
cision  against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  declaring  that  the  company  was 
exceeding  its  charter  rights  in  conducting  its  business.  Three  years  before  .Attorney- 
General  Maloney  brought  an  action  against  the  company,  charging  that  it  was  loan- 
ing money,  dealing  in  real  estate,  and  conducting  municipal  enterprises  in  violation  ot 
its  charter.  The  suit  came  before  the  Circuit  Court  and  was  thrown  out:  a  demurrer 
being  entered  by  the  State,  the  case  was  taken  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  the  above  result ;  and  the  case  was  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  WOK 
county  for  trial.  The  substance  of  the  findings  of  the  court  were  as  follows:  "Tne 
court  holds  that  the  charter  of  the  company  did  not  clothe  it  With  power  to  ptirdia^e 
the  real  estate  upon  which  the  town  or  city  of  Pullman  is  built,  or  to  construct  tke 
buildings  in  said  town  or  city,  or  to  engage  in  the  business  of  renting  dwdlmpi 
storeroom;?,  market  places,  etc.  ^ 

"It  holds  that  it  may  not  own  stock  in  the  Pullinan  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  W 
that  it  may  sell  liquors  to  the  passenger-  on  its  cars. 

"It  may  properly  own  the  Pullman  Building  in  Michigan  Avenue  (Cliicigo),  m 
which  the  general  offices  are  located.  , 

"It  may  properly  own  twenty-five  acres  of  land  near  the  Belt  Line  Road  ^^J^ 
reception  of  its  cars,  and  it  may  properly  furnish  power  to  the  Allen  Psper  WWei 
Company." 

The  conrt  also  declared  against  the  assumption  by  the  company  of  municipal  pow- 
ers m  the  town  of  Pullman.    This  town,  situated  in  the  thirty-fourth  ward  ot  L.^:- 
cago,  but  having  no  KOvemmental  connection  with  it,  was  built  and  its  governmcm 
was  admmistered  by  the  Pullman  Car  Company  for  the  convenience  of  its  enip  ' X"^ 
It  numbers  about  12.000  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  arc  employed  by  the  company 
Mr.  John  S.  Runnclls,  general  counsel  for  the  Pullman  Company,  said 
pany  had  always  believed  itself  legally  justified  in  all  its  actions.    Mr  Kjinnc'is 
added :    "The  company's  defense  was  two-fold.    First,  that  the  liberal  special  legis- 
lative charier  of  the  company  gave  it  the  right  to  hold  such  real  estate  as  t"'-" 
of  directors  might  deem  necessarv :  and.  second,  that  the  time  for  the  State  to  o 
ject  was  when  the  town  was  built.'  not  fourteen  vears  afterward.    I  presume  that 
Circuit  Court  will  give  the  conipanv  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  in  which  to  ^omt^ 
with  the  law  as  construed  by  the  .Supreme  Court.   The  company  will  not  attempt  w 
disobey  the  order  of  the  court." 
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The  Tr, 0/  Brrw  and  r*.  rn«<%  ^  Swi^m.  <"™m«c  poeai, 

«)o  tons.  1  eretofore  nearly  the  entire  H<.f«l«H  r'^PP'^**  VP  «*  '^ay.  i89«,  aggregated 
Island  of  Lipari  north  of  &ciK    t£  ^h,!  «f  ^"PP"'^^^  ''^ 

end.ng  Juno  30  1^7  was  '"^P^""^  ^^'^  ^«  «  '"^"ihs 

PUMPING  ENGINES.    Sec  S.wack  and  Wat.r-works 

SSlJtir?h??5felfc'n"J"  ♦^'^•i  -^"'^^  thrstudio'of  Hinrfsh effSj 

anrf  Ifr.  r  ^^^^'"as  Couture.  He  is  said  not  to  have  been  a  diligent  student 
and  to  have  fi„all>-  found  that  he  could  progress  best  by  studying  ui  I  s  owi  SwSr* 
Durmg  each  of  the  e.ght  years  from  1852  to  .860  he  exhibitX  pic  ur^in  Z  SaS^ 
but  they  were  a  1  rejected.    His  companion  decorations  cntifled  '^Var*'  aSd  "p7?r?"' 

5LSh  riLi;         I  ^5  ^^^^  ^yewly  criticised  by  s,>nK.  they  were  awarded  a 

JSS  *W  il"'^''*'  Pl^"""  museum  of  .Aniu-.is.    It  is  interestine  to 

know  that  the  government  purchased  '•Pcace"  for  $1  200  and  since  it  rXcpH  V^  K..™ 

to  h?Sr'?V''/".:*^  ^r"^^''  'V'^    ^'f^  «^  thTartiS^hScSd'nVsu^^^^^^ 
with^,  n^^H^'"''  '^'^  decoraUve  work;  they  were  pTnted  on  canvis 

work  aS^tn?UhI;'K'''  p''"?  wwented  to  the  wall  with  wfiite  lead*^   The  amount  of 
J^^^l"*^*^       ^^V?         enormous.    The  greatc  r  number  of  the  pictures 
finidied  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  i86r  were  al  o  placed  in  Amiens  In 

JT'T^  ?       W.r"-  -UvlC''        ^.p  ^^1'''"^'°"  appeared  his  redllct"S 

"^W"   b  •    >  ■  tos'^'tlier  with  a  new  picture  entitled 

the  L?eion  oT'l^nnorf  ^  ^^i'^         '""^f*''  «»<!.««iving  th?  red  ribT"  of 

on  on^sHn,,       o  ?  '  thereafter  constantly  called  upon  to  serve  with  judges 

on  questions  of  art  and  upon  art  commissions,  In  1868  he  exhibited  "Plav  "  The 
Siod'f.';  I"''?'  Greek  Colony"  and  "Marseilles.  Gate  of  the  Ea  r ;  in  ^70  ip! 
Bgon^ •  '^'^         ^'''^  R^P^'=^^"         ••■^lagdalen  in  the  Desert  "  in  1872 

tfc.r'"  ;  n  '874  "Charles  Martel  s  Victory  Over  the  SarSeis"^ 

the  latter  ^yas  placed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Poitiers.  In  1875  appeared  ^  Rade- 
fn3^i87^rh!^V"^  t-ducation"  and  a  "Fisherman'*  Family,  burfng  v^ar.  ^876 
were  Srtrav^H  »h      T"*'^  decorations  for  the  Pantheon  m  ^vlnch 

M  SfSS  Sn  ii^?  infancy  Of  St.  Genevieve  and  for  the  merits  of  which  he  became 
Jho?e"^nI  *f  of  Honor.    The  'Trodigal  Son"  and  "Girls  by  the  Sea- 

wSch  xvn'^'^r!}'"''','"  "l"^.'"  the  following  year  he  did  the  "Ludu.s  pro  Patria;- 

k  now  in',^  T  '■""k"^  "'^  decorations  at  Amiens.  The  "Poor  Fisherman,"  which 
ne^t  vp-^^  L"-YI1',^°"''^V>^"^»'^^"  easel-picture,  was  painted  In  1881.  and  in  the 
hrexSt.T.f'^^1.  ^^"'J.^^^^ir^**'  which  he  received  the  medal  of  honor;  in  1883 
he  exhibited  the  Dream  "  Woman  at  Her  Toilet"  and  a  -Ponrait  of  Mile.  M 
tw««i«rSfi"  '^-^  ^^^'^  beautiful  decorations  for  the  museums  in  Lyons;  in  the 
was  JJ?!^.-!?  ^.ir^  appearec  several  of  his  most  excellent  pictures,  and  in  1889  he 
h^L^Zf  ''7"  '^^"'•'^  W*'  the  decorations  of  theSor- 

Ks'h  Tv,  completion  of  this  work  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Legion, 
wh  ch  called  ''c  '  Who  brought  abotJt  the  movement  in  i8qo 

Sr  in  h  ^n*"  ^^'^'^'r  ^^f'""^'*^  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  at  the  death  of  Meis- 
S  iJTJ  l-k^"?*'"8^,y«'--  I'c  was  made  president.  At  this  Salon  of  the  new  So- 
SSm^  Tu  '^^•'H  l^rl:  tOK^.fJ'*^''  with  several  small  pictures.  "Inter  Artes  ct  Na- 
dcTlIe  Tf  P  ^'  Winter,;  which  appeared  in  1892,  were  placed  in  the  Hotel 

now  a  th.  iV.Yr  t  ^l"""""^-  ^'^       works  mav  be  mentioned  the  great  panel  which  is 

if  f   yJ'"'?'^  °^      ">a>n  stoirwav  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
of  P..v.c'5"?i,***  attempt  to  say  what  will  be  the  final  position  in  the  realm  of  art 
ffcir  *\?"""-,  ..^'^  ^^fi^"  he  died  and  we  have  doubtless 

and««  «  •  PP3'"'">'  of  'lis  genius.  He  had  attained  the  highest  honors 
criticrwlir«5^l''\  greatest  painters  of  his  day.  and  yet  there  are 

in  coW  TT  that  h.s  work  was  defecUve  in  drawing,  in  light  and  shade,  and  even 
after  arlmirers.  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  his  drawing  was  perfect 

Hater,  '^'r^^  ^  f!"ubtful  if  the  latter 

in  wE  hi  L»    'I^^^"^-       '?  *o  h'^  paintings  apart  from  the  setting 

he  w«.  «^  Il^^r^.*'^^'"      ''^^  l^''^'^"''  f'^""  "''atcver  may  be  said  against  the  artist, 
was  a  master  of  harmony,  and  there  is  always  a  fine  concord  between  the  indi- 
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vidual  pictures  in  a  series  painted  by  him,  and  between  this  series  and  its  ardiitec* 
tural  surroundings.  Without  guessins  as  to  his  final  position  as  an  artist,  we  an 
only  say  that  at  his  death  the  critics  nail  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  laughing  stod 
as  they  had  done  in  bis  earlier  years»  bal  reoofnized  that  while  he  might  be  du- 
dent  in  sotne  detafls  of  technique,  he  was  nevertheless,  a  great  artist  possessed  of  rtal 
originality.  So  original  w:i>  he  that  it  would  doubtless  be  unwise  to  follow  hitn 
as  a  master,  and  yet  he  has  a  message  for  every  lover  of  art ;  it  has  been  well  said 
that  "[u  copy  his  methods  WOUld  be  to  learn  ill  the  lesson  he  taught." 

QUAIN,  Sir  Rk  n.\RD,  an  eminent  English  physician,  died  March  13.  1898.  He 
was  born  October  1816;  educated  at  University  College.  London;  he  received 
his  ilLgrcc  of  M.  L).  from  London  ;  several  honorary  M.  D.'s  were  conferred  upon 
him  and  an  honorary  LL.  D.  from  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties, connecting  physician  to  several  hospitals,  president  of  the  General  .Medical 
Council  (1891),  and  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  He  poblished  vaiioat 
medical  works  and  edited  Tlic  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  He  was  cMalcd  a  lisnnft 
ia  1891. 

QUAKEBS.    See  Frif.nd.s 

QUEBEC,  a  province  of  the  Donunion  of  Canada,  has  an  area  of  2^8,900  >q.  m. 
Capital,  Quebec. 

Unoccupied  Lauds —In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  province  has  a  vast  atnouni  o| 
unproductive  capital,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  government  dispose  tqr  nic « 
the  land,  minerals,  and  forests  of  the  whole  of  the  unoccupied  noruiein  portioD  « 
the  province,  extending  to  Hudson  bay  and  the  East  Main  river.  The  value  of  this 
tract  has  been  estimated  at  $50,000,000.  and  the  proposition  is  to  sell  for  thi;.  sum, 
and  of  the  proceeds  use  one-half  to  pay  off  the  funded  and  Uoating  debts  of  the 
province  and  the  other  half  to  promote  industrial  and  commercial  development 

Mineralogy.— LsLXgfi  deposits  o£  chromic  iron  ore  have  been  found  in  Colerawe. 
which  averages  over  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  is  easily  mined,  and  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States.  There  arc  also  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  ma^l^ 
ore.  Beauce  county  lia>  a  bed  of  granular  ore,  al>out  two-thir<l>  magnetic,  with  a 
vein  45  feet  wide,  and  near  Hull  is  a  mass  of  specular  ore.  a^  nyini;  over  <>o  pi-r  ct ;n: 
of  metallic  iron.  The  total  production  of  ore  in  1&6  was  17.630  pounds.  Gold  mining 
yielded  $900,  a  decline  in  a  year  from  $3,000.  Copper  and  petroleum  cxi?t  in  ap- 
parently r-iyinR  ciuanfifies.  The  province  is  very  rich  in  mineral  lands,  but  so  lar 
scarcelv  anythinp;  has  been  done  to  develop  them. 

Fij/it-nV^.— The  value  of  the  total  yield  in  i8<X)  was  $2,025,754  ;  value  of  appartfu$ 
used  $799,737;  principal  catches,  cod.  $854.48(1;  herring,  $2^,831;  salmon,  2i2,SS5. 
and  lobsters.  $162,535;  value  of  exports  of  fishery  products  (1897),  $5i5>4i7 

Commerce. —The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  year  ending  Ji"'C  3o.  toy^- 
amounted  in  value  to  $^3,051,800;  duties  collected.  $7,846,075;  exports,  5«),27S.i3* 
The  registered  >hipping  of  all  kinds  numbered  1.791.  212.136  tons,  a""  ^'^^rj 
British  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  which  arrived  at  '^""^"^.RjfS 
from  provincial  ports,  had  a  total  tonnage  of  5.354  449  Navigation  was  lacuimw 
by  X17  light  sutions  and  eight  lightships,  with  a  total  of  163  lights.       .  Amt- 

Bonks.— Tht  largest  banking  institutions  in  the  Dominion  have  their  ""JJJ^ 
ters  in  Montreal.    The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  there  in  1897 
$601,181,000.  an  increase  of  $7.3..323.y84  in  a  year.    There  was  a  total  of  I37  P^ ' 
office  savings  banks  in  the  province,  with  19,475  depositors  and  $5.4-22.J'2<)  "''^  " ,, 

Railways.  Tclcgraplu,  etc.— On  June  30,  1897,  'he  total  length  of  all  s^^^^" 
ways  was  3.232  miles,  the  construction  of  which  had  been  aided  by  the^i^Sn 
with  $16,672,870  and  by  municipalities  with  $4.359.074-   The  bonus  of  the 
govermnent  was  increased  by  $54O.()07  in  1897.    There  is  an  annual 
Dominion  government  to  the  provincial  government  of  .$119,700.  being  ti\e  pe  " 
on  the  grant  of  $2,394,000  for  the  line  between  Ottawa  and  Q"^'?^'^-,^"^ u,h  a 
amount  thus  paid  up  to  June  30.  1897,  was  1,496.250.  Land  lines  of  t«'*^g''^J\"  '  .j,. 
total  length  of  about  930  miles,  and  the  length  of  cable  lines  was  «PO«j*^iiii; 
knots.    There  were  1.664  post-offices,  which  handled  26,850,000  letters  and  ♦TW-' 
postal  cards,  and  225  money-order  offices,  which  issued  127.095  orders.  q{ 

/Tduffl/ioM.— Educational' matters  are  under  the  control  of  a  ^"P^""      «  jof 
public  instruction.  assi.stcd  by  a  council  of  35  members,  divided  into  commitie 
the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  ''^^P*-''^"^ 
schools  are  maintained  partly  by  local  taxation  and  partly  by  govcmmeni  g 
and  arc  individu.illv  controlled  bv  local  boards  and  by  the  local  - -q^] 

the  Roman  Catholic  schools  numbered  4.S46,  comprising  4  208  elementary,  47j  ^ 
138  academies.  2  normal,  18  daSttcal  colleges.  2  universities,  and  3  schools 
mutes  and  the  blind,  and  having  a  toul  enrollment  of  267.012  pupiK 
and  an  average  attendance  of  300,801.  The  Protestant  schools  numbtTca  9'^. 
prinng  907  elementary,  40  model.  27  academie*^,  one  normal.  3 
to  universities,  2  universities,  and  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  havujg  » 
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rollment  of  35WSS  P«pils  and  students  and  an  average  attendance  nf     640  Be- 
sides these  there  were  seven  scliools  of  arts  and  manufactures,  with  1,018  students 
and  five  schools  of  agriculture,  with  356  students.    There  were  in  all  5.761  schooi 
liouscs  and  10,433  teachers.    The  expenditures  of  the  school  year  were  $1,701  13& 
of  which  $304,410  was  from  the  government  grant  and  $I^,7a6  from  local  tkaS- 

V?£;fl^^^i"  I    u-^u  ^  w'th  a  total  of  S3i.3S6  vohimes.  and  periodicals 

{.logfi},  119,  01  wnjcn  15  were  daUies,  70  weeklies,  and  22  inontlilics 

Gowrnment.---Puh\te  affairs  are  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor  an  ex- 
ecutive coiuic.l  of  seven  members  a  legislative  council  of  24  members  appointed  for 
life,  and  a  icRislative  assembly  of  73  representatives.  The  province  is  divided  into 
2g  judicial  districts,  whose  courts  liave  equal  and  ample  jurisdiction  excentine  as 
to  rcviMon  and  appeal.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  a  chief  iustirr'  anH  fi 
puisne  judges,  and  thi 
Court  of  Appeal  and 
Quebec. 

Finances.— The  Dominion  subsidy  to  the  province  in  i&j;  w.is  $1.086714-  pro- 
vincial revenue.  $3,877,466;  expenditure,  $4,8512.282;  gross  debt.  $35,553,867;  Do- 
m  niun  govemnwnt  debt  aUowanoe«  12,549.214;  other  %sets,  $ii,a86ri77T  net  debt. 
$21,710,470. 

Population.— In  1897  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  province  was  10,622.  who  cul- 
tivated i8»004  acres  of  land,  and  received  $117  3"  for  their  various  products.  The 
govenimcnt  maintained  17  schools  for  Indian  youth,  which  had  enrollment  680  and 
attendance  317.    Local  e-timate^  in  i8()R  cave  .Mr.ntreal  2:^0.000  population;  Quebec 
75.000;  St.  Hyacmthe,  12,000;  and  Rock  Island.  f.cKX).  See  Canada. 

QUJUfc^SLAND,  a  colony  in  Australia  occupying  the  northeast  portion  of  that 
Cpntinait  and  having  an  area  of  668,252  sq.  m.  with  a  population  in  1895  of  460.550. 
An  estimate  on  December  31.  1S96.  places  it  at  47-M7a  Manv  Chinese  and  Polyne- 
sians immigrate  to  Queensland  hut  the  net  gain  to  the  countrv  throuffh  immtgn&ioo 
IS  small  since  emigration  nearly  keeps  pace  with  it.  In  1896  the  immigration  was 
18,765  and  the  emigration  16.824.  The  capital  is  Brisbane  which,  with  Sonth  Brisbane 
and  including  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  had  a  population  in  1806  of  100,911  Other 
important  towns  are  Ipswich,  Rockhampton.  Maryborough  and  Townsvilk.  Graz- 
mg  and  agriculture  arc  the  chief  occupations  hut  a  large  part  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  the  industries,  especially  in  mining.  The  mineral  resources  include  gold, 
which  was  discovered  in  1858,  coal,  tin.  silver,  copper  and  lead.  The  chief  exports 
are  gold,  copper,  wool,  sugar,  animal  products,  tin,  silver,  pearl  shell  and  fruit,  and 
the  largest  share  of  the  trade  is  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  1896  there 
^jre  10  p^mmar  schools  with  tjb  teachers  and  6f>S  pupils;  772  public  [)r^^lnr^• 
schools  with  17,017  teachers  and  54.316  pupils:  175  private  schools  averaping  10. ^70 
">™'y  attendance.  For  purposes  of  defence  then'  is  an  ortranized  force  of  about 
2,800  men  together  with  some  2.000  militia;  and  the  navy  consists  of  2  gunboats, 
I  torpedo  boat,  i  picket  boat  and  5  naval  brigades.  In  the  year  1896  the  total  ex- 
tent of  land  under  crop  was  322,678  acres;  the  live-stock  consisted  of  452,207  horses; 
«k507477  cattle ;  19.593.696  sheep:  and  07,434  piffs:  there  were  115.71'^  acres  of  maize 
cultivation ;  35,831  acres  of  wlieat  and  83.093  acres  of  sugar  cane.  In  1896 
!l*  f°  •  Queensland  dipRings  amounted  to  640.385  ounces  and  from 

the  bepinninp:  of  gold  mining  to  the  end  of  iS/)6.  n. 198.190  ounce-  of  gold  were 
exported     In  1896  the  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  Queensland  numbered 
i'^  "  j        apprcgatc  tonnage  of  562,759  and  64S  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  531.289 
•  j£ut    o  "  exports  were  valued  at  £2.984,210;  sugar,  raw  and  refined. 

«fflP3,oSo;  preserved  and  salted  meat  at  £344.318;  frozen  meat,  at  £491,850.  The 
iwpwts  in  1896  were  £5,433,271  and  the  exports  £0,16-?, 726,  The  gross  revenue  for 
IBgO.97  was  £3,613.150  and  the  expenditure  £3,604.264.  At  the  end  of  1896  there 
were  2  430  miles  ni  railway  and  10.026  miles  of  telegraph  Ifaie.  Of  late  jears  a  brisk 
iraae  has  arisen  in  .American  manufactures. 

Queensland  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  but  became 
a  separate  and  independent  colony  in  December,  1859.  The  executive  anthoritv  i<i 
vested  m  a  Governor  (Lord  I^mington  in  1898).  who  is  the  Comnian  lcrm  thief 
Ot  the  troops  and  the  yicc-.Vdmiral ;  the  legislaiivi  a  itlmrity  a  liir.iuKral  parii.i- 
ment  consisting  of  a  lepivlativc  council,  w-hose  members  are  nominated  by  the  crown 
m  u  J  ^"ff  ^  'f.ci^lative  a-scnibly  whose  members  are  chosen  by  untversal 
manhood  suffrage.  The  question  of  federal  union  of  the  Australian  colonies  came  up 
w"^  fl^^I!  '".WCBsland  in  common  with  the  other  colonies  toward  the  end  of  the 
•ft  rtJ^i  submitted  to  popular  vote.    Queensland  sent  no  delegates 

•0  tne  federation  convention  which  reassembled  at  Melbourne  on  January  20.  1898. 

professedly  awaiting  the  action  of  Xew  South  Wales  (q.  v.).  On  April  12. 
•898  the  Premier,  Sir  H.  M.  Nelson  became  President  of  the  legislative  council  and 
...r  V^^t  assumed  the  Premiership.  The  latter  died  a  few  weeks  later  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hon  J.  Dickson. 


The  trndget  estimate  for  the  current  year  showed  a  revenue  of  and  an 

expenditure  of  £3,866,500.  See  Austihuan  Federation. 

QVINTABD,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Todd.  D.  D..  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  oi 
Tennessee,  died  at  Meridianville,  Ga.,  February  15,  1898.  Bom  in  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, December  22,  1824,  he  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Universit}-  oi 
New  York  in  1847.  The  next  year  he  became  physician  of  the  New  York  Di?pfii- 
sary,  and.  after  liaving  practiced  in  Athens,  (k'orgia,  he  was  callci]  in  1S51  to  thi 
chair  oi  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Memphis  (Tcnn.),  Medical  College.  Having 
begun  the  study  of  theolt^  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1853  and  priest  in  the  foliot- 
tng  year;  in  1858  he  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Nashville,  Tcir 
nessee.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  chaplain,  physician,  and  a  stirgcon  in  die 
Confederate  army.  On  October  1 1,  1865,  he  \va>  consecrated  Bi-^Imp  of  Tennt^<c 
in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Plain 
Tract  on  Confirmation  and  ./  Preparation  for  Coufinnatioii.  Bi-;hop  Quinirird  will 
perhaps  be  best  remembered  for  his  successful  efforts  in  re-establishing  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  at  Scwanee.  For  this  institution,  which  had  been  impowrobed 
by  the  war,  he  rai-^erl  nione|'  in  Enc:land  and  elsewhere,  so  that  work  was  RSMBtd 
in  1868,  Bishop  Quintard  becoming  tl.e  first  Vice- Chancellor. 

BADIUH  (new  element).  See  Pbysics  (paragraph  Becquerel  Rays). 

BAHi  JOIVT&  See  Electric  Wbldinc,  etc. 

BAILWAY  ASSOCIATION",  AMERICAN,  organized  in  1886:  has  244  railwavt 
belonging  to  it.  President,  E.  D.  T.  Myers;  Secretary,  W.  F.  Allen.  Headquaron, 
24  Park  Flace.  New  York. 

RAILWAYS.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  on  Dccemhcr  31. 
1897,  was,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  which  are  available,  ""-^^ 
During  the  year  i8i^  the  mileage  of  new  lines  constnicted  was  m  round  figure?  ip- 
proximately  3,000  miles.  This  new  line  was  built  mostly  in  the  southern  and  soutn- 
western  States,  but  important  individual  lines  were  built  in  Maine.  Pennsylrtna 
North  Carolina,  and  California.  Probably,  however,  the  mo^t  important  new  rai  vfiv 
line  built  in  North  America  was  the  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  RailwJ.v 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  to  open  up  rich,  nt-v  "  in 
ing  districts  in  British  Columbia.  A  narrow  gauge  line  was  also  built  in  Alas"  w 
open  up  the  Klondike  mining  regions,  being  the  pioneer  railway  line  of  that  temton 

Among  the  European  and  Asiatic  countries  Russia  takes  the  lead  in  ^^y^y 
struction.    On  Dec.  .31,  1807,  the  total  inileaRc  of  line  constructed  was  27.»X)m(^^ 
with  7.440  miles  in  course  of  construction.    Imperial  sanction  has  been  accorded 
some  2.300  miles  in  atldition  since  that  lime.    Of  that  country's  new  rail.vav- 
Trans-Siberian  line  is  the  most  notable.   This  line  now  carries  traffic  cast  to  If*''"'  ;"; 
and  is  being  extended  through  Manchuria  to  some  point  on  the  Pacific  coast,  possn^o 
Pekin,  China,  which  is  1.300  miles  from  Irkutsk.   Russia's  two  other  cliief  fuwa5! 
are  the  Caucasian  and  Tran-Ca  piaii.    In  China  a  very  extensive  prc^tM* " 
railway  construction  was  pronuilgaied  early  in  i8tj8.  but  both  the  interna!  and  BW* 
national  complications  of  the  succeeding  months  have  tended  effectually  to  P."^" 
much  progress.   The  projected  lines  included  one  of  1,500  miles  to  join  Pckm  ani 
Canton,  one  of  2,500  miles  to  connect  Shanghai  with  the  upper  Yangtse  valley,  nr  _ 
third  of  1,500  miles  somewhere  in  the  territory  west  of  Canton.   At  the  P""^**" 
there  are  two  lines  of  railway  in  actual  working  operation  in  China;       "^J"  2 
from  Tientsin  to  Chang-non-So,  214  miles,  and  one  from  Tientsin  to  mm. » 
miles  long.  . 

In  South  Africa  much  work  is  being  done  both  in  improving  existing  ^^J; 
building  new  ones.  Some  of  these  roads  are  of  considerable  length,  but  by  lar 
longest  and  most  notable  of  the  projcctetl  lines  in  the  Dark  Omtinent  i«  '"^  'jj/^ 
mile  railway  to  connect  Cairo  with  the  Cape.  In  India  and  Australia  f"J  ,"^^^1; 
have  conducted  a  quite  general  extension  of  existing  lines  and  have  '^^''"^  ,  ,  -u  pf 
the  surveys  for  a  large  number  of  new  roads,  but  it  is  too  early  to  secure  "f'*"-. 
this  work.  In  Western  Europe  France  has  been  particularly  active  in  cj^n^tf^'j? 
new  Imes  of  access  into  Paris  and  in  double  tracking  and  otherwise  unprovrag  w 
portant  lines  of  her  railway  systems.  nnitnic- 

Cars. — A  notaljlc  increase  in  size  and  capacity  has  signalized  g  1^  mj. 

tion.    In  1875  the  normal  capacity  of  freight  cars  was  from  20.000  lbs.  to 
and  in  1885  this  normal  capacity  had  grown  to  40,000  lbs.  and  so-or>o  „. 
year  cars  of  60,000  lbs.  had  begun  to  be  built.  Few  cars  of  less  thari  op.foo  1. '  j 
paaty  are  now  used  for  general  freipht  service,  and  there  is  a  decided  Jf"";'  "ij^, 
increase  the  capacity  to  70.000  lbs.  and  80,000  ths.   For  special  .  ^  Jrunt. 

.steel  cars  of  100.000  lbs.  and  iio.OfK)  fti^.  capacity  arc  in  use  to  a  consideraPie  c*^ 
The  following  table  gives  an  interesting  comparison  of  several  of  the  mow 
of  these  high  capacity  cars: 
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MATBBIAIa, 

Rated 
capacitf. 

Empty. 

Weight 
loaded. 

Wheel. 

Jonroals, 

lb*. 
80,000 
»l,0OU 
100,000 
1110,0(10 
100.000 
U(MXiu 

lbs. 
30.000 
81,.W 
34.000 

34,000 
34,000 

lbs. 
110.000 
111.500 
134.ai0 

i;34,0(li» 
144,000 

lbs. 
9.107 

13,838 

15,750 
16.750 
18,000 

inches. 
aXx7 

5  sB 

5  x9 

6  XV 
6HxlO 

 J  — 

/,cHp,«(7/,irj^_As  with  cars  the  most  notable  general  feature  of  locomotive  con- 
SfclP!Li2*  "^^^u^*^*  size, and  weight  of  some  of  the  enRincs  designed  for 
freight  service.  The  heaviest  engines  built  durinR  the  year  and  it  is  asserted  upon 
good  authority  tlie  heaviest  ever  built  were  constructed  for  tlic  Union  R.  R.  of 
Pittsburg  Pa.  Ihcsc  arc  consolidation  locomotives  with  four  pairs  of  drivers,  and 
weigh  208,000  fbs  on  the  drivers,  or  J30.OOO  tbs.  altogether.  The  length  over  all  is 
J9  It.  «>4  ins.  riie  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  trucks  is  334,000  tbs.  The  cyl- 
inders are  23  X  32  ins.  The  grate  area  is  3354  sq.  ft.  and  the  total  heating  surface 
IS  3,110^  S<f.  ft.  The  total  estimated  tractive  force  is  53.892  lbs.  The  weight  on 
each  driver  IS  26^000  tbs.  Earlier  in  1898  some  12  wheel  "locomotives  were  built  for 
dr?ver7**  Northern  Railway,  which  weighed  212,750  lbs..  173.000  tbs.  being  on  the 

Stations— One  of  the  most  notable  railway  stations  recently  built  is  the  Union 
Termmal  Station  completed  in  1898  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  tracks  of  eight  different 
railway  lines  enter  the  two  floors  of  this  station.  On  the  lower  floor  below  the 
street  level  arc  two  loop  tracks  which  connect  with  the  main  tracks  at  points  about 
one-half  mile  from  the  station  and  on  which  most  of  the  suburban  trains  enter  and 
leave  the  station.  On  the  upper  floor  are  28  sub-tracks  capable  of  holding  350 
passenger  cars  upon  which  through"  trains  are  accommodated.  The  train  shed 
covering  these  28  tracks  is  560  ft  wide,  with  a  steel  truss  roof  carried  by  two  rows 
of  Ulterior  columns  besides  the  wall  columns^  The  station  proper  is  roughly  a  U- 
shaped  building  surrounding  three  sides  of  the  train  shed,  the  head  house  con- 
taining the  waiting  rooms  and  other  accommodations  for  travelers  behlg  at  the 
front  end  of  the  shed.  The  baggage  rooms,  etc.,  arc  on  the  two  sides. 
SAILWAT  GABS.   See  Railways. 

&AILWAT  8TATZ0K&  See  Railways  (paragraph  Stations). 

EAINS,  General  George  Washington,  Confederate  veteran,  died  at  Newburg. 
New  York,  March  21.  1898.  He  was  bom  in  Craven  county.  North  Carolina,  in 
1817;  was  graduated  from  flie  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1842.  served  in 
the  engineer  and  aitJIlety  branches,  and  in  1844-.15  was  assistant  professor  of  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  and  geology  at  West  Point.  He  was  on  the  staffs  of  General  Scott, 
ant!  General  Pillow  in  the  Mexican  War.  and  was  brevetted  captain  and  major  for 
gallantry  at  Churubusco,  Contreras.  and  Chapultepec;  he  served  in  the  Seminole 
War,  was  promoted  captain,  and  resigned,  engaging  in  iron  manufscturing  at  New- 
ourg.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  comtni  inn: d  mlnncl  in  the  Con- 
federate service  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1865.  in  1867  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  chair  of  diemistiy  and  pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Georgia. 

BAFID  TRANSIT.  This  in  its  true  sen^e  refers  to  the  rapid  handlit^ir  of  pas- 
senger traffic  in  cities.  The  evolution  from  horse,  to  cable,  to  trolley  electric,  and 
in  the  case  of  several  of  the  larger  cities,  to  conduit  electric,  has  been  very  rapid 
and  most  satisfactory.  Each  year  the  importance  of  being  able  to  get  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another  quickly,  comfortably  and  safely,  increases.  Regarding  the  sub- 
ject of  Rapid  Transit,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Higgins  stated  before  the  Franklin  Institute  :— 
The  world's  great  cities  are  nearly  all  outlt  upon  or  around  some  form  of  water 
front — sea,  lake  or  river.  Upon  some  section  of  this  water  front  is  always  found  the 
congested  district'  devoted  to  commercial  and  busine.ss  purposes.  The  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  a  city  may  or  may  not  be  on  thU  nmter  front,  according  to  the  location 
ot  the  railroad  termini  and  branches,  the  presence  or  absence  of  rivers  tributary  to 
i!  e  tiiam  water  front,  and  other  governing  conditions.  All.  or  nearly  all  cities  are 
l*>d  out  and  developed  on  one  of  four  distinctive  plans,  (i)  the  peninsula  plan,  "^nch 
^ mat  of  Xe^v  York  City  (  ^^an]l.'nt;ul  Borough)  and  San  Francisco:  (2)  the  valley 
flan,  with  a  river  or  rivers  riMininii  through  the  centre,  such  as  Pittsburg:  (3)  the 
radiating  plan,  with  territory  on  one  side  only  of  water  front  such  as  Chicago,  Bos- 
k  u  ^r°^^y"  many  other  cities :  and  (4)  the  radiating  plan,  with  territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  front,  of  whidi  examples  are  found  in  Metri^itan  New 
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York  (including  Eastern  New  Jenqr),  Fkris,  Loodon  and  many  other  dties,  httt 
and  small." 

There  are  extensive  Rapid  Transit  systems  in  operation  in  all  American  citie^  oi 
any  size  and  in  the  principal  foreign  cities.  In  the  L  nitt  J  States  the  common  sv:- 
tern  is  the  surface  road  operated  by  electricity;  tlic  overhead  iruUey  bemg  raOit  &^ 
quently  used.  In  New  York,  elevated  roads  have  been  operated  with  steam  Imxnn- 
tives  for  many  years.  Among  the  Rapid  Transit  systems  either  under  way.  or  coo- 
pleted,  may  be  mentioned :  The  Boston  Snbw^,  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  Central  Loo* 
Ann  rn<irrgr<nin(l.  London,  Eng. ;  the  Metropolitan  and  Belt  Railways  of  Boiia ud 

the  .MLlmpolitan  Railway  of  Paris. 

1  hi-  luistoii  SubuMy  — The  great  number  of  radiating  electric  Street  railway  lioe^ 
converging  at  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  enormous  tratf  c,  the  narrow  and  cirautoBS 
nature  of  the  streets  and  the  large  amount  of  traffic  of  heavy  wagons  and  csfts  ludt 
it  necesury  for  the  city  to  adopt  some  means  of  relieving  the  congestion.  This  wis 
accomplished  by  the  construction  of  a  subway  under  this  congested  section,  and  tbe 
surface  electric  cars  were  run  through  the  tunnel,  leaving  the  streets  comparatively 
free  for  ordinary  traffic.  This  subway  includes  about  5.600  feet  of  four  track  and 
3.500  feet  of  double  track.  It  starts  at  the  terminal  station  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
R.  R.,  and  continues  under  the  .streets  to  the  jimction  of  Tremont  street  and  Shaw- 
raut  avenue  where  one  double  track  subway  rises  up  by  an  open  incline  to  the  street 
level.  The  other  cnntinues  on  to  P.nrk  Square  and  Charles  street  where  it  rise?  hj 
an  int  line  in  the  Public  tiardcns.  The  tunnels  arc  constructed  in  general  of  inverted 
sidcwaIN  of  vertical  steel  columns  with  concrete  filling  between  them  and  a  roof  of 
plate  girders  or  cross  "1"  beams  with  brick  arches  sprung  between  them,  aad  a 
concrete  covering.  In  the  four-track  sections  there  is  a  central  row  of  steel  celmii« 
supporting  the  roof.  The  double  track  is  24  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  liigli;  tbe  four-fad: 
sections  48  ft.  wide.  Ventilation  is  accomplished  at  the  5  stations  and  at  S  ir.tcr 
mediate  points,  where  large  exhaust  fiuiS  Operated  by  electric  motors  are  placed  in 
niches  in  the  side  of  the  tunnels  and  are  ocmnecting  with  discharge  sucks  projecting 
above  the  street  level.  Drainage  is  taken  care  of  by  proper  grades^  drainage  wdb 
and  electric  pumps.  The  maximum  grade  is  8  per  cent,  but  raere  are  lewaiiVt 
cent,  grades. 

The  eiitirt-  track  is  standard  S5  lbs.  per  yard  with  a  special  guard  rail  weiglitog 
43  lbs.  per  yard  bolted  to  it  ;  oak  and  chestntjt  ties  are  used.  These  were  first  treated 
with  a  moisturc-cxcludmg  preparation.  Overhead  an  inverted  wooden  trough  ol 
cypress  lumber  is  secured  to  the  iron  work  of  the  roof  structure,  sheet  tiibW 
being  used  to  insulate.  The  trolley  wire  is  suitably  supported  inside  this.  Oineil 
is  taken  from  tlie  power  stations  by  heavy  fet-ders  which  arc  connected  to  the  trcl'cj 
at  intervals.  The  tunnel  is  lighted  by  incandescent  lamps  run  in  lines  at  each  siJe 
of  the  subway  and  also  on  the  roof,  placed  36  ft.  apwrt  Stations  arc  lighted  by  arc 
lamps.  Three  lines  of  3-in.  wrought  iron  >water  pipes  are  provided  and  properly 
equipped  for  fire  protection.  At  stations  the  side  walls  are  lined  with  white  enamd 
brick;  elsewhere  a  white  coating  is  applied  to  the  l)rick  or  concrete  surface  and 
the  iron  is  painted  white.  The  estimated  cost  was  $4,000,000,  but  ihc  entire  jub- 
way  was  constructed  for  about  $3,700,000.  In  its  construction  148.500  b^'ft'^^' 
Portland  cement  and  4,500  barrels  of  Rosendale  cement  were  used,  also  tbe  followiof 
materials  were  handled : 

Excavation   3^9  450  cubic  yards 

Concrete   75.660  «ubic  j-ards 

Brick   11,105  cubic  yarw 

Steel   8,105  tons 

Granite   2,285  cubic  yWS 

Piles   117,925  lin^'ir '"V, 

Ribbed  tUes   12,440  square  yards 

Plaster.   88,100  square  yards 

Water-proofing  (asphalt  coating)...   117.980  square  yards 

.Artificial  stone  ,7.   6.790  ^qu^re  yards 

F.namelled  brick   2.210  square  yar« 

Enamelled  tile   2.855  ^qi-irf  ya^^ 

The  subway  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  is  leased  to  the  West  l  ni 
Ry.  Co  ,  of  Boston,  which  company  pay:,  a  rental  of  aH  pe'        ®^  ^"5  ,u.n 
completed  subway.   The  citv  borrowed  money  to  build  the  subway  at  less  [^J^  -^^ 
per  cent,  which  leaves  i3<;'por  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund.    The  «»''*^ rail- 
lights  the  subway  and  inslals       rr  nipmcnts  necessarv  for  the  operation  ot  ^ 
way.  Work  was  begun  on  March  28.  1805.  During  the  past  year  about  I4.500.«wv« 
sons  were  carried  entirely  or  partially  through  the  subway.  „,uich 

Central  London  Underground  Electnc  R.  /?.— This  consists  of  two  ttmnws  |» 
start  from  the  Great  Eastern  R.  R.  Go's,  station  and  the  city  terminus  01 
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London  R.  R.,  as  well  as  the  Bishofmte  street  sf^rinn  nf  th^  \T.f  ^    r.     it  i 
ground  Ry.  and  proceed  almost  iHstraighrit.dCc  we^t  unie   X  h«" 
ba.      Of  the  city  to  Shepard's  Bn.Ii.  a  di^tar^c  of  "      nil     Fn^,r,"^f  .  ♦•^  J?-"^ 

-  a       will  be  saved  by  giving  a  3  per  cent,  down  graUe  on  the  dcuartintr  and  a  V  ,^.r^^., 
up  grade  on  ibc  arriving  side  of  each  station    The  tunnds^a^  \Se7h« 

•         S^r"'  "^^^  ^''^^^  '^>'  ^  ''-^'^^^-^^''i^  jacks  havmg  a  con  bincd  ~^5er  of 

230  ton..    At  stations  the  tunnels  run  into  one  large  tunnel  21  ft    n  diamrtJ?^d 
s.,      about  .500  u.  long  to  allow  for  platforms.    Tl,e  track  consStS  of  ,w  Ibf  Te^ySd 
stcol  rails  laid  on  stringers  supported  in  concrete  ballast    Curwm  Tor  oZZtiu^ 
the  dectnc  locomotives  u;ill  be  .taken  from  a  heavy  steel  tUrd  nSu?  s^Ski^^  wS 
are  connected  with  the  sub-stations  and  signal  towers.  sections,  wbictt 


tt'- 


I  he  Power  Station  at_  Shepard's  Bush  mntains  six  1,300  H.  P.  Horizontal  Cor- 
i«  hss  Engines,  hudi  by  E.  P.  Allis  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  which  are  dirwtly  cSH 
ir:      nccttftl  will,  SIX  Genenu  Electric  three-phase  S50  K-W.  25       e  revdmtens^r 

Ztion^^'XTf'  .?"PP'y'7  '^"^^^"i  at  5.000  volts.  Which  is  nsiSittS To  our  s^^- 
«.  stations,  w-herc  static  transformers  drop  the  pressure  from  5.000  to  130  volts  or  tliat 
,..      necessary  for  the  rotary  converters.    These  transform  the  alternating  cur   -.t  o  d1 

"       third'rT"Tf        'u  ^"PP"'-^  »°        feeders  tapp  ng  the 

,.       hird-rail.  There  will  he  32  loccmoiives  each  of  from  i:;o  to  200  horse-power  weiS- 

-      r  1  '7"^/  ^""^"''1  '^'^  ^«  round-trip  nm  ofirmilef  f t  a 

Trlinl  J  l"''"'  P'-i i''^''  ^SWOnd  Stops  at  the  14  intermediate  stations 

7«c,L  L^"-'  J^'i-  ^        °"  2-minute  schedule,  each  train  will  weigh  10=5  tons 

passengers.   At  each  station  electric  elevators.  48  in  all 
provided;  these  vary  m  size  from  117  sq.  ft.  to  250  sq.  ft.  and  are  placed  in 
circular  cast  ,ron  lined  shaft-  ,8-ft.  spiral  stairways  arc  .4o  provided!  The  cl!^ 
3,      vators  were  designed  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  the  Sprague  Electric 
18.  tlie  contract  being  the  largest  elevator  order  ever  placed. 

Ki   'V  0«rf  KaUways  of  Bcrlin.-ln  1872  the  Deutsche  Eisen- 

V      r?'^-  V^es^^'Jschaft  asked. for  a  conce.S5ion  for  building  a  railwav  through  the  city 
?       VI     l  u'  n     n^'.  "rsnccessftii.   In  1S73-4.  nnother  company-the  Berliner  Stadt 
tisenbahn  Gesellschatt,  succeeded  in  getting  a  contract  with  the  city  and  started 
^  a  4-track  viaduct  for  passenger  service,  connected  with  the  railways  of  the  city 

^       blow  appropriations  delayed  the  work,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1877  only  about  ^  000 
feet  of  viaduct  had  been  constructed.  In  1878  the  government  took  hold  of  th.  u  ork 
-J      and  completed  ai84  feet.   Work  was  continued,  and  on  May  15,  i^S-  the  l  i  e  w  is 
opened  for  traffic.    The  total  cost  was  $17,032,250.    The  road  includes  39.835  feet 
f  ^^'^'C?  16^038  feet  is  a  curvature  with  radii  varying  from  918  to 

1.040  teei.    I  he  viaduct  IS  mostly  masonry,  the  streets  being  crossed  by  girders  with 
•       a  cicaranrc  of  14.43  feet.  At  tiie  ends  for  distances  of  2,214  and  5.520  respectively 
:      ll,  ir    '        upon  earth  embankinents,  a6,ia2  ft  are  masonry  and  =;.o7q  ft.  are 
metallic  viaduct  and  bridge  work.   Two  of  the  tracks  are  reserved  for  city  service 
:     ^  Mid  secondary  stations,  and  the  other  two  for  the  trunk-line  railwavs  and  the  great 
?!;!nn'"    7^  ^.'^t'"""^  y.^i-y  ^'^V.  ^/^-^      to.S,54.J  ft.  apart.    Of  these,  5  are  mam 
statinns  .-md  r,  nitermediate.    The  large  stations  have  platforms  from  32.8  to  40.2 
teet  wide  and  from  656  to  820  feet  long,  and  are  provided  with  waiting  rooms,  ele- 
vator stairways,  restaurants  ticket  offices,  etc.    Platforms  for  the  smaller  stations 
r^/rom  23  to  30  feet  wide  and  from  426  to  558  ft.  long  with  coverings  over  the 
local  tracks  wrth  glazed  shelters  for  passengers  and  station  master.    Admission  to 
in^e  stations  is  only  possible  on  the  payment  of  the  hnvest  fare  of  2^  ccnt<. 
J  he  Metropolitan  Nail-way  of  /■'orij.— There  are  now  in  process  of  construction 
SIX  lines  01  underground  and  viaduct  railway  in  tlie  city  of  Paris,  which,  including 
oranches.  have  a  total  length  of  34.3  miles    Tunneling  will  be  done  u«ing  hydraulic 
snieifls.   70  per  cent,  is  underground :  14  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent,  open  euts  or  on 
rnfi  •    1.  f*-  ^^->  '"nches;  and  the  cars  will  be*  7  ft 

10/5  inches  wide  with  27  inches  between  sides  of  cars  and  the  sidewalls.  Double 
track  will  be  used  throughout.  Tiic  tunnel  between  the  123  stations  will  be  6.6 
uieters  (22  ft.)  wide  at  level  of  rails,  7.1  meters  (23.6  ft)  at  the  spring  of  the  arch 
Iy  «i  .V^^  ^}  '"'^'^''^  S.2  meters  (17.3  ft.).  Stations  will  include  two  par- 
f t«  ft  \  Jiyt  ^^5"°"^'^  for  six  cars  75  meters  long  (250  ft.),  and  4  meters  wide 
U3  It),  Md  here  the  tunnel  will  be  enlarged  to  an  ellipse  of  14.9  meters  by  about  6 
meters.  Open  cuts  will  be  covcre<l  bv  st.vl  sjir.Kr^  and  brick  or  concrete  arches, 
aoove  which  will  be  relaid  the  street  pavement.  Trains  will  be  oropelled  by  electric 
■ocomotives.  current  being  taken  from  the  usual  third-rail  alongside  the  track.  They 
wiiiconsist  of  four  cars  with  seats  for  50  in  each;  not  less  than  16  or  more  than 
3»  irams  are  to  be  run  each  way  per  hour.  The  maximum  speed  is  to  be  22.3  mile 
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per  hour.  The  construction  of  the  subway  stations,  etc.,  will  be  dCHU  by  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  estimated  cost  being  $33,000,000,  oi  which  $3,000,000  is  allowed  iu 
works  of  art  and  administration.  The  entire  stibway  is  leased  to  the  Genml  Trac- 
tion Co..  the  annual  rental  being  I  cent  Cfl  each  second  class  tidnt,  aiMl3.ciBMs 

on  each  first  class  ticket  sold. 

The  total  rental  is  lixed  at  $1,100,000  thus  requiring  110,000,000  passengcisperiev 
or  about  3,213,000  per  mile.  It  is  expected  to  have  roost  oi  the  system  in  cpentkn 
in  time  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

BAWUNSON,  Sir  Robekt,  K  C.  B.,  a  London  civil  and  sanitary  engineer, n$ 
bora  in  1810  and  died  May  31,  1898  lie  was  one  of  ^pioneers  of  sanitary  xkm 
and  was  the  first  chief  engineering  inspector  of  the  Local  Goremment  Board,  1849^ 
In  tlie  latter  year  he  wa  nin(!e  a  K.  C.  B.  He  was  a  member  of  the  amy  saobtf 
cotntniliee  in  the  Crimea  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

BEADING,  PSYOHOIiOOT  OF.  See  Psychology,  ExmaiaiiTAL  (Paragrqik 
Clark  University). 

BECHABITES,  INDEPENDENT  OBDEK  OE,  a  fraternal  societ)',  ionncU  in 
England  m  1835,  in  America  in  1843,  has  in  America  s  tents,  42  sub-tent  an  . 
2,700  members.  There  are  230^418  members  throughout  the  world.  Hich-Qiici 
Rnler,  Samuel  C  Coleman,  l^st  Liverpool.  O. ;  High-Secretary,  James  H.  Dmq; 

Anacostia.  D.  C. 

BEC&EAIION  PIE&S.  See  Parks  amo  Plavcroumos. 

BSD  CSOBB  B00IET7,  THB  AMBBIOAK  VATIONAXi,  incorporated  a 

Washington,  D.  C.  in  1K81,  re- incorporated  in  1893.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  rckt 
during  war,  famine,  pestilence,  tloods.  fires,  and  any  great  calamity.  It  acts  omr 
the  Geneva  Treaty  signed  by  all  civilized  nations,  the  United  States  having  signed  it, 
1882.  The  Red  Cross  aoeomplishcd  efficient  work  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
It  employed  hundreds  of  agents,  nurses,  physicians,  anoambulances.  The  relief  com 
mittee  was  organized  Mav  3.  i8g8.  with  the  following  officers :  Rt,  Rev.  Henry  C 
Potter,  Chairman;  Alexander  K.  Orr  and  William  T.  Wardwcll,  Vice-CliainneJi; 
John  P.  Kaiirc,  Secretary;  Frederick  D.  Tappen.  Treasurer;  Samuel  Woolvcrton, 
Assistant  Treasurer.  Sub-committees  were  appointed  as  follows:  Executive,  \Vffl 
T.  Wardwell,  Chairman;  finance,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,. Chairman ;  supplies.  CIcvj 
land  H.  Dodge.  Chairman;  committee  on  yacht  "Red  Cross,"  William  T^Wardwd^ 
Gustav  H.  Schwab,  .Mcxander  E,  Orr ;  medical  advisory  board,  Dr.  WilKH"  »• 
Draper.  Chairman. 

The  Women's  Committee  on  Auxiliaries  authorized  the  organization  of  92  auxu- 
iaries  and  sub-auxiliaries  throughout  the  country.  .  . 

The  cash  contributions  ahiounted  to  $207,425.73.  and  the  value  of  dothiM, 'ood, 
etc.,  is  estimated  at  $146,000.    In  Cuba  the  Red  Cross  work  began  with  the  efioru  0 

Stephen  E.  BarKm  and  Miss  Clara  Barton  to  relieve  distress.  The  committee  sttt 
the  vessels  State  of  Texas,  I'orl  Victor.  Nokomis,  San  Antonio,  and  Morse.  Amonf 
the  Red  Cross  nurse.'=;  Miss  Isabella  E.  Rutty,  who  had  charge  of  the  Lai'ifjsas.'^nf^ 
a  corps  of  nurses  followed  the  fleet  to  Porto  Rico.  Headquarters,  Washini^on,  UA. 
IVesident  and  Treasurer,  Oara  Barton.  General  Secretary,  W.  P.  PWHips-  » 
Spanish-Amkric.vn  W.\n  and  Unitfp  Ptatf> 

BED  MEN,  IMPROVED  OBDEB  OF,  a  fraternal  society  organized  in  i??*  *°j 
1834,  has  42  great  councils,  1.953  tribes,  and  197,068  members.  Daring  its  W  W* 
year  it  di -I^'m -..■(!  'vc:0.7ii. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA,  DUTCH.    An  important  event  in  iSj? 
was  the  inocting  of  the  General  Synod,  whidi  tOOk  place  at  .'Vsbury  f^j}^..^-.J-' 
June  I  1898.  at  wliich  Rev.  J.  H.  Gillespie  was  anpoinled  professor  of  Heiienmic 
(.reck  m  the  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  Theological  Seminary,  to  replace  Prot.  jam^ 
F.  Riggs.  resigned.    The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  maintained  missions  among  " 
negroes,  and  the  Indians,  and  in  India.  Japan.  Arabia,  and  China.   The  m 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  will  be  held  at  Catskill.  N.  V..  in  Ji'nC' J*^  Jll^ 
cers  for  the  General  Synod  are,  Edward  B.  Coe,  President;  Samuel  ^I.f*fIJJ 
Vice-President   W  illiam  H.  De  Hart.  Stated  aerit:  and  Rev.  William  H  T  n  L>ct 
Permanent  Clerk.  This  sect  now  consists  of  6-^7,  churches.  68.1  ministers,  ami  ii*^-'- 
members.   It  has  12.1,857  Sundav-school  scholars  and  contributed  $33i.626  for  t*"^ 
olent  purposes.    Connected  with  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  of 
arc  63.1,  there  are  nearly  200  mi'^^^ionarv  leagues.    The  work  of  missions  *^}^ ^ 
cccded  $7.noo.   The  Reformed  Clmrch'  controls  7  colleges,  with  90  mstrueioni  «y 
students  and  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,40.1.. 744. 


■.uwiit.^  aiiKi  ail  ciiuuwmcm  iiuia  OI  qM,40i..i44.  *r    rt  of 

BEFORMED  CHITRCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  GBBlfAH.  Vn(^ 
the  m.ist  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of  this  organization  wr  . 
was  the  removal  of  the  Theological  School  of  Ursinus  College  to  Philaoeip 
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This  denomination  has  now,  1,660  coaercsation<i  i       rr,i^t^^..  j 
«>.      ben;  Its  benevolent  contributions  for  1^  we?;  $^.7^ 
^*  aBFOKMED  EPISCOPAL  CnUBCXB  a<        tt  "1  1  c? 

103  dergjuun.  104  churches  and  0  TaTmSLwiL ^ T '"'^P^'^*^  '898 
^        Cheney.  Chicago;  Villian   R/xiclSn   S&D  ^^'V/'^* T 

^       B.  C;  Samuel  Fallows,  Chicago;  P  F  s\cvcnf  S!^,,^ 

tane,  Baltimore;  and  Edwai?  Wilson   Me  uchen^  Th^^^^       ^  ^> 

be  held  in  Bnltimor,  in  J.,ne™<joo  *l"uchcn.     il,c  14th  general  councU  will 

f       the  mission  work  «  IndS,  X^here^a'?        'prScH^s'^o^ta  iin!  L?/ 
X       ff«fiiatlons,  9  ministers,  1,230  numbers  P'^^''^*^r»es,  10  stations  and  con- 

•i; 

^   _^ 

$162,950. 

KEFBIGERATION.    Sec  Liquid  Ant. 
REFUSE  DISPOSAL.    Sec  Garbage. 
BELIGIONS  OF  THE  WOBLD.  The  report  fori  898  gives: 
T^'l^S''''''''    ^^.866.533 

Church  of  Ahyssmia   "T'ooo  000 

Armenians  

Coptics     'fS'SS 

Nestorians .... 

Jacobites    

  70.000 

ConfucS^   ItT^^^I^  CSuristiaon 

SS°5--,   190.000.000 



^isv;:.::::::-:::::::::::::::::::::::  r,ZZ 
  7,186.000 

  95a>6oa.o3t  non-Christiana. 

^    1,439,683,189 


Cn!?fnr«Tr H*'  ^^UARD.  Huiiganan  viohmst.  died  at  a  theatre  in  San  Frandsco, 
at  hi  v'  May  IS.  1898.  He  was  bom  about  1830  at  Morcolc.  Hunffarv:  stnd.Vd 
lL.u-  5"*  Conservatoire  under  Joseph  Bohm,  the  instructor  also  of  Joseph 
aiH  Kemenyi  took  an  active  part  in  tlu-  Hungarian  uprising  of  1K48.  being  an 

W«:!?  yorgcy,  and  this  resulted  ni  liis  expulsion  from  the  country.  At 

nm.iVnY  7  ."''■♦de.  the  acc,uaintance  of  Franz  Liszt,  who  became  his  friend  and 
E,is  tn'yhV'n''^  '^V  'V^  V^nt  to  London,  where  he  was  appointed  solo  vio- 
ro  nrri\  ^•""'i''  ^»'?J  ..obtaining  an  amnesty  in  1O60  an*  returning  to  his  own 
anTkL  '^ceived  a  Similar  honor  from  the  Austrian  Emperor,  Remonyi  travelled 
AiIi*ro^  f*"""*  '7  almost  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  including 
fe^W^l«^"  "'''?Vr'''  ^  ^vell-knoun  figure  in  New  York.  He  was  noted 
tatior  nn!?  '""1^1°  i.^^""^*'^'^'?  melodies;  his  technique  was  good  and  his  inteipre- 
no  bo,f  '  '  "'u  repertoire  comprised  the  most  eminent  composers.  He  was 
Do^^r  ,  u  '  ■  foremost  rank  of  violinists  and  was  not  remarkable  as  a  coni- 
^tltL  '  f  "?.V  hymn  to  Mount  Shasta  gained  much  popularitv  in  the  I'nited 
later  years  he  lost  his  former  prestige,  his  faults  incrca^ing  without 
m^^^^^^l^^^'l  »<*vance  in  his  merits,  and  a  year  or  so  before  his  death  he  played 
m  some  of  the  cheaper  music  halls  and  continuous  performance  theatres. 
BESERVOIRS.    See  Water-WobM. 

/iS^?*^^^  ELECTROLYTES,  MEASUREMENT  OF.  See  PHYSICS 
\V«ragraph  Electrical  Measurements  by  Alternating  Currents), 
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BESISTANGE,  8TANDABD  HIGH.  See  Physics  (paragraph  Standard  High 

Resistance). 

BB8ZKE,  Edouaro  ws,  opera  singer,  brother  of  Jean  dc  Rcszkc,  was  born  in  War- 
saw, P( >!  ind.  Dec.  23,  1855  He  studied  singiiig.  under  Jeaii_  dc  RcKke,  Gafld 
Steller,  and  Colctti,  and  made  his  dfbut  as  the  Kinjf  in  Atda  m  Paris  in  im  In 

.'880  he  >ang  lor  tlic  first  time  in  Italy  and  in  1881  achieved  great  success  itt  London. 
His  first  American  appearance  wa.-,  made  in  1891-yJ,  since  winch  season  he  has  suiig 
in  New  York  with  liis  brother.  His  great  roles  arc  ".Mephistopliclc.."  in  Fousi, 
'•Friar  Lawrence,"  in  Roiiuo  et  Juliette;  •'Leporello*'  in  Don  Gtorjnm;  the  Wagner- 
ian cliaracters  of  "Wotan,"  "Hans  Sadis"  and  "Hagen:"  'St.  Bris, "  in  Les  Hugiu- 
,wts;  and  Don  Basilio,"  in  //  Borbwre  di  HwigUa.  His  voice  is  extraordinsiy  in 
power  and  range. 

BBSZXE,  Jean  de,  opera  singer,  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  January  14.  \\i 
taught  singing  by  his  mother,  a  distinguished  amateur,  and  by  Ciaffci,  Cologni,  and 
Sbriglia.  He  made  his  dchut  in  Venice  as  ".-Mfonsn"  (baritone),  in  La  l-avonu, 
in  1874,  under  the  name  of  De  Reschi,  with  great  success.  At  Drury  Lane  he  p'.ayd 
"lion  Giovanni/'  "De  Nevers,"  "Almaviva,"  and  ••Valentme  "  m  that  year  but  »ora; 
critics  even  then  called  his  voice  a  low  tenor.  In  1876  he  sang  m  Italy  under  liisovra 
name,  and  in  1879  made  his  tenor  dcl'ul  as  '•Robert"  in  Madrid.  In  he  sang  at 
Maurel's  Theatre  in  Paris  and  wuii  great  honors.  Massenet  engaged  him  to  create 
the  part  of  Lc  Cid  in  las.s  :  in  1887  he  acliievcd  triumph  in  .-/.•./u  rn  London,  and 
since  1891-92  he  has  sung  almost  every  season  in  New  York.  Ik  is  ccniMdercd  i.ic 
greatest  tenor  since  Mario.  His  repertoire  is  enormous,  and  during  tlie  last  lew  year^ 
to  his  Ivric  roles  he  has  added  the  Wagnerian  tenor  characters.  He  SMig  m  inc 
Kibelungen  Trilogy,  given  in  London  in  June.  1898,  and  was  a  member  of  the  uiaa 
Comiiaiiv  of  1898-99. 

&SUNION  ISLAND,  formeriy  known  as  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  belongs  to  France. 
It  is  situated  In  the  Indian  Ocean  about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  and  has  in 
area  of  965  square  miles  with  a  population  in  of  17I,7I3-  It  ™P'«*^'%'°"£ 
French  legislature  by  a  Senator  and  two  Deputies,  and  its  towns  are  """f.'"!!? 
municipal  law.  Sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  vaniUa  and  spices  are  raised  there,  ine  pna- 
cipal  port  is  Poinic-dcs-Galets. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  a  New  England  State,  has  an  area  of  1,250  SQ.  «-  Capitali. 
Providence  and  Newport.  .  ,« 

Mttu  ralogy.—Thc  principal  economic  production  is  granite,  from  quarries  at  wf 
terlv  and  Niantic,  and  chiefly  for  monumental  work.    The  output  '7" 
valued  at  $629,564.  showing  a  steady  decline  since  1894,  when  it  reached  u»<Ji«» 
figure  of  $1,211,439.  and  reducing  the  State  from  third  to  fifth  place.  LiniesiPiB 
yielded  $1 1. !;55,  making  the  total  (piarry  output  $041.1 10  •   •  t 

Agrieutlure.— The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  prmcipak  CTt^> 
in  the  calendar  vear  iggS:  corn,  2C.2.820  busheb,  value  Si'>,s.205;  oal>, 

483;  barley,  8.904.  $5  431 ;  ootatoes,  853,005,  $545.^3;  '^^-V  '^'^^\^'°!it;i*'i-«r 
—total  \'alue,  $1,879,549.  Live-stock  comprised,  horses,  m  jm  milch  rtws.^»i 
other  cattle,  I0,3^()  ■.  sheep.  10.715;  and  swine.  13,722— total  bead,  70^585-  ^ 

^\/«>iM/(u-/i<r<\t.— According  to  the  State  census  of  1S95.  tlierc  were  »»*3,««I_'^ 
turing  firms,  employing  $126,207,790  capital  and  77.W5  pers-ms;  payuii; 
for  wages  and  $54,168,231  for  materials;  and  having  a  combined  oi'M'^'t 
fti6.Ti6.826.   The  textile  machinery  in  use  consisted  of  2,329,303  spindk..  ..013 
looms  587  cards,  199  combs.  7,522  braiding  machines,  1,684  knittuig 
iQj  spiimi.'.g  frames.    The  value  of  the  cotton  goods  productiOO  was 
wo. den  nood^.  $2t).729.458;  all  textile  goods,  $65,656,007;  jewelry,  $14,203^09. 
machinery  and  metal  goods,  $14,515,860.  ,  at 

Coiitmerce— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  '"^^f",. 
Bristol  and  Warren.  Newport,  and  Providence,  aggregated  in  value  ?70>4y- '  . 
ports  (all  from  Provideiicc  ) ,  $1,201  ;  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $291,012  in  inipori*  - 
$2,838  ill  exports.    During  the  calendar  year  i8<j7  the  commerce  that  arrivca  ai 
left  the  various  ports  by  water  aggregated  36,850,689  tons.  .  ,| 

Bonks.— On  Oct.  31.  1898.  there  were  57  national  banks  in  operation  a"^/ 1"  "^n,, 
dation.    The  active  capital  accrrcgated  $i9,-?^7.osio:  circulatioiU  ?7iSW.5^' " 
$22.4io.()05;  reserve.  $r,,8_>7,5r,i  ;  resources.  $^^.387,225.    The  State  hanKS,  in  ^ 
1898,  numbered  r>,  and  had  capital,  $916,675;  deposits.  $723.^01:  ^'-'^''"''^^jf'  ;  th  capi" 
(one,  in  Providence,  went  into  liquidation  )  ;  loan  and  trust  companie^,  " 
tal.  $2,840,255:  deposits,  ^.922,885;  roources.  $26,053,275;  surplus,  ^''^-^j^' jl' «ar 
mutual  savings  banks,  29,  with  depositors,  138.301 ;  deposits,  $05M34«45S% 
ending  Sept.  30,  1898,  the  cxchanRcs  at  the  U.  S.  clearing  house  at  Froviaoiw 

gated  $264,545,500,  an  increa-e  in  a  vear  <<^  $2,522,900.  .    „<.«onS  of 

.  tducation.— At  the  end  of  the  school-year  i8g6-7.  there  wefi%??ii^Md 
school  age  m  tiie  State,  of  whom  62,337  were  enrolled  in  the  panic  sohwi 
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49,224  were  in  daily  attendance.  There  were  521  public  school  hous<»«-  1  ft,-,  1, 
$933,680  for  teachers'  salaries.    For  hicher  education  th#>«/ V^^'  , ,  "? 

sity,  with  /O  professors  and  instructors.  850  students,  and  Simoio  income    nnrl  a 
college  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts,  which  rece  vcd  from  h^Fcclcr"  ]  e>>^^^^^^^ 
inent^,000  ,n  1897  and|23,ooo  m  r8o8.   The  eru.mcratn.n  ot  il%  h  'll'tf 
population  of  and  the  apporuomnent  01  public  school  money  amonc  the  cS 

mon:'?::"  i*«riodicaU  numbered  69;  dailie/iiriS^eklies  36" 

A'i/i/;,>aJj.— Of  eighteen  steam  railroads  in  the  State  all  but  a  are  mnirniu^H  k« 
the  New  Vork,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad  Smpany    RtcWd  as  a  sm^ 
Ua^  the>e  roads  have  a  t«>tal  mileage  of  479.    Tlic  cont^ollh'g  company  erected 
a  commodious  union  station  in  Providence  in  1898.   The  street  railroad*  *hiAi  «^^ 
nect  all  important  cities  and  towns,  liad  a  total  length  of  ovferibs  mUes  ' 

l-tiianccs.—lhe  treasury  receipts  in  the  calendar  year  1897  were  $i40«;68o-  dis. 

siS'iS  net*ii?$?i«;'i^  ^"iJ^ed  debt.  Jan.  I  ,V  $^500.So^%'iffin7fu?ds 
»209,422.  net  debt.  $1,290,578.  The  sinking  ftmds  large  y  comprise  local  securities 
and  receive  about  |sp.ooo  annually.  The  assessed  v.-Uu.-?t„.„.  hv  cu. es  anT"o  n  ' 
^rEouV^'Sfr  '-'^''^  ^'^-^■'^5.777-;  personal.  U^aVi.: 

Populatw„.-St;itc  census  of  1895.  3«475«:  estimated  by  Federal  officials.  June  30. 
189»,  about  40.s,ooo.  Local  censuses  and  estimates  gave  Providence.  ibjAxi:  Paw- 
tucket.  3^577;  Newport.  21.537;  Westerly,  7.636;  Bristol,  ' ' 

^^txlMiaii.j.The  legislation  during  the  year  was  comparatudv  unimportant.  An 
a«t  WM  passed  enabling  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  field.  Another  allowed  minors  under 
«xteen  a  separate  trial  when  charged  witli  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  certain  char- 
re  ..L^^'^'i'^'f  '"iPPO'"''-''  to  procure  counsel  and  look  after  the  trial.  If  the  minor 
itpmc![f  S"" -iS*^  PJ''^"'"*^  *hall  be  committed  until  trial  to  the 

offender  «>  *^»*  ^       not  have  to  associate  with  older  and  hardened 

A  law  was  also  passed  giving  certain  franchises  in  pcrpetuitv  to  street  railway 
companies  m  consideration  of  an  iinnual  tax  of  one  per  cent,  of' their  carninRs  and 
also  the  payment  to  the  State  of  all  dividends  exceeding  eight  per  cent,  per  annum 
inis  IS  in  addition  to  the  existing  taxes  and  charges  paid  to  towns  and  cities.  Among 
tfte  minor  enactments  were:  An  amendment  to  the  law  "For  the  Suppression  of  In- 
wanperance;  a  law  to  secure  a  more  uniform  high  standard  in  the  public  schools:  to 
SreJfrailJjy?*****'  ****  ***  provide  for  a  tax  on 

P,^[f'"''^"-f  —-^t  <''<-'  State  and  Congressional  elections  the  Republicans  reelected 
t-.iisha  Uyer  as  Governor.  The  only  State  issue  of  the  campaign  was  a  proposed 
txin.i  issue  of  $800,000  to  complete  the  new  State  House.  Originally  it  was  said  that 
tnis  would  only  cost  $1,500^000.  whereas  it  will  amount  to  $^.000,000.  The  proposed 
twnd  issue  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  The  Democratic  platform  demanded  the  re- 
»mtipn  of  the  Philippines.  On  the  whole  only  a  languid  intere.-^l  was  taken  in  the 
ciecrion  i  lie  Democratic  vote  was  twelve  hundred  less  and  the  Republican  was 
nearly  tljirteen  thousand  less  than  in  i8g6.    The  surprise  was  furnished  by  the  So- 

Scnon  °  '  ^°  '^^^^  *°  "•■'■'y 

tliT'"  ^r*'**"''^  Revision  of  the  Coiistitutinii.— The  new  com  litution.  <iil. mined  to 
OTC  people  at  the  November  elections,  lacked  on!v  about  one  thousam!  r,f  tlie  neccs- 
ary  tnree-fifths  vote  for  approval.  It  is  again  to  lie  submitted  to  the  people.  The 
cines  were  f,ivorabIc  and  the  country  districts  were  hostile  to  it.  The  rejected  meas- 
nr''  ""."'^'^""^^  an  educational  test  for  the  sufTragc.  gave  the  Governor  the  veto  power, 
proMded  for  biennial  instead  of  annual  election  of  officers  an  I  Representatives  and 
{««7ii-»  r  °'  semi-annual  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  tried  10  remove  the 
m^f  \     ''^P/^'''"'^^'^"  ■'^t-Tc  Icgi^Iafnr,      On  the  other  hand  it  retainer! 

many  teatllres  of  the  ol.j  con^^titiition  which  were  regarded  as  objectionable,  and  im- 
cpu  ff  restraint  oh  future  modifications  by  requiring  that  amendments  should  re- 
hp inl  1  ■'''.P'^'y^'  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  two  successive  legi.slatures  before 
*iJl«  k  ****  people,  and  by  providing  that  interv'als  of  twenty  >Tars  must 

v{X«  ?,f' ^^'^n  convention'^  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution.  Under  its  pro- 
M««!L  r  ir?'*y  Providence  would  have  a  n-iarter  of  the  wliolc  membership  of  the 
noose  of  Representatives. 

v.MU  d'''iw5'''*''"*^'''''^'''^-^  ^""^  0/nr,-rjr.— Rhode  Island's  Representatives:  Mcl- 

9«n  .       (Rf^P  ).  from  Middlctowi.  and  Adin  B.  Capron  (Rep  ).  from  SmitWieW. 

^^iV^  W.  Aldrich  (Rep.),  from  Providence,  and  C.  Peabody  Wetmore 
tain«/h5?"  Newport.  Offidals:  Elisha  Dyer.  Governor;  William  Gregory.  Lieu- 
wnant-Govemor;  Charles  P.  Bennett,  Secretary;  W.  B.  Tanner.  AttomejHGenend; 
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Walter  A.  Read,  Treasurer ;  F.  M.  Sackett,  Adjutant-General ;  A.  C.  Landers,  An* 
ditor;  and  T.  B.  Stockweli,  Superintendent  of  Education.  All  are  RcDubtioB. 
Chief  Justice.  Qiarles  Matteson ;  Assocbtes,  John  H.  Stiness,  Pardon  E.  Tulingltast, 

George  A.  Wilbur,  lioratin  Rn^(.r>.  W.  W.  Douglas,  and  Benjamin  M.  Bosworth; 
Clerk,  B.  S.  Blaisdeil.  All  are  Republicans.  There  are  u  Democrai?  uad  98  Rqmb- 
licaii"^  in  the  legislature. 

&HODESIA  is  the  local  name  for  the  territory  administered  by  the  British  South 
African  Company,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  South  African  Republic  (Irani- 
vaal),  I  in  the  north  by  Congo  Free  State  and  Gcrnian  East  Africa,  on  the  ca«  bj 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  Angola  and  German  Southwest  Africa. 
It  comprises  what  is  officially  known  as  British  Central  Africa  in  the  north,  w'.v^.t 
the  southern  portion  consists  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Matabelcland,  aad 
Mashonatand.  The  Angfo-German  agreement  of  1890  defined  its  western  boundary 
and  the  Anglo- Portuguese  of  1891  its  eastern.  The  sntithcrn  portion,  including  Mata- 
bcleland  and  Ma-hunaland,  was  declared  to  be  williiu  the  Britisli  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  ilW  and  in  iS8<)  tlie  British  South  Africa  Company  reciivcd  \>\  cliarter  the 
power  to  administer  the  territory  and  to  carry  out  important  railway  colonizing  and 
industrial  projects.  The  Company  has  done  much  to  develop  the  country,  cspoodtf 
by  the  building  of  railways  and  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  system;  tthasnidtf 
its  influence  a  district  covering  about  txx).ooo  square  miles.  The  Zambesi  riwrdi- 
vides  the  mirthi-rn  from  the  southern  portion.  The  country  possesses  great  mineral 
wealth.  Gold  i"u  ld>  have  been  discovered  covering  an  area  estimated  at  over  5.000 
square  miles.  Tin  gold  region  is  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi.  The  country 
has  fine  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands.  The  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes  who  was  formcrk 
the  director  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  removed  00  account  of  Hh 
connection  with  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  Earl  Grey  was  appointed  in  his  place  in  189a 
For  a  further  account  of  the  Company's  affairs  and  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  its  complicity  with  the  Raid  sec  the  article  Bkitism  South  Ai  uica  Comp.\nv. 

The  condition  of  Rhodesia  or  British  South  Africa  can  be  best  described  under  the 
heads  of  its  component  parts,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Matabeldand,  Madion- 
land  and  British  Central  Africa.  _  ^         ,  _ 

ncchuaualaiul  Proti\  toratc.—V\\u\  the  Cmwn  Colony  of  British  Bediitti» 

land  was  included  inider  the  T  'ir.;i;tny's  juri->lietjon  ,ilo;ig  witli  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  but  in  that  year  the  former  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony.  The  Bechu- 
analand Protectorate  lies  between  the  Molopo  river  on  the  south  and  tlic  ZanibcM 
river  on  the  north  and  reaches  from  the  South  African  Republic  and  Malabeleland 
to  German  Southwest  Africa.  It  has  an  area  of  about  380,200  square  miles.  Tfte 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  made  an  arrangement  with  the  British  govcnwnait 
in  i8<j5  whereby  each  was  left  to  rule  his  own  people  under  the  protection  of  tne 
Queen.  The  boundaries  between  the  tribes  were  fixed  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  a  native  police  force.  The  representative  of  the  Qii«n 
is  a  Resident  Commissioner  under  tne  eootrol  of  the  High  Commissioner,  me 
natives  have  generally  shown  themselves  friendly  and  peaceable.  The  chief  occupa- 
tions are  cattle-raising  and  agriculture.  . 

Mashoualand  with  an  area  of  about  79,400  M|u.ire  miles  lies  to  the  northwest  ol 
Matabelcland  and  to  the  west  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Lourenqu  Marque*.  It 
is  a  fertile  and  healthful  country  and  well  suited  to  European  settlenieiu.  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  improving  through  the  activity  of  the  Mashonaland  fWfl*?? 
Company.    Its  chief  importance  arises  from  the  discovery  of  gold  fields 
l)orTlers  and  a  great  number  of  prospectors  Iia\e  settled  in  the.  country  fnpi  tne 
neighboring  States.    There  are  townships  at  Salisbury,  New  Umtali  .unl  ^'y'j'  . 
and  a  railway  line  is  in  process  of  construction  from  Beira  on  the  coast  to  bali-t'uo, 
which  when  completed,  will  eventually  open  railway  communication  with 
The  tribes  have  shown  at  times  a  war-like  spirit,  and  uprisings  took  place  in  W5P 
they  were  put  down. 

Matabelcland  with  an  area,  including  its  dependencies,  of  about  125,000 
miles  and  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  200,000  to  2.JO.000, 
the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi  rivers  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Transrw 
and  on  the  east  by  Mashonaland.    It  is  rich  in  gold  and  other  minerals  as  well  as  m 
valuable  agricultural  land.    An  uprising  of  the  natives  led  to  an  cxpeditioti  "i 
South  African  Company  against  Biihnvrivo.  after  which  the  country  was  placed  unoci 
e  control  of  an  administrator  by  the  Cninpanv,    R.aiKvay  coninnmications  ha^e^ 


th 


cently  improved,  the  line  to  the  town  of  Bnhnvavo  being  completed  ,  "^^nij 

Bridge-building  has  alSO  made  great  progress  and  much  is  expected  froni  ''^^ /vP,^ 
improvement  of  the  means  of  transportation.   There  was  a  revolt  of  7*'/''",,^ 
tribe  in  1896  owing,  it  is  said,  largely  to  the  Company's  attempts  to  check  the  ?prra 
of  the  rinderpest  among  the  cattle.    The  natives  were  brought  to  terms  early  «n  u 
autumn  and  promised  afterwards  to  maintain  peace.    It  was  provided  that  m 
chiefs  should  have  a  definite  share  in  the  government  of  the  ooontiy.  ww* 
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dtvidcd  into  twelve  districts,  each  with  its  fhtmt 

ment  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  ^nhabi  aSs  A  nahTf-  ZT"-'^^'  '°  the  jsovern- 
BuJuwayo  was  placed  in  charge  of  thes^  ocal  adm  nL,'.  ?  '««'^nt  al 

causes  of  the  revolt  was  made  to  the     verm.^nf  i  Gators.  A  report  of  the 

Offf.  He  declared  that  tS  Lt°ve  "o.  n       n  ^^'S.hard  Martin  in  FebruarJ 

tants  to  labor  for  them,  and  1?^  blan"  "  ^      "  ^^^^  forcing  the  .nhab- 

the  cattle  tjiicstion.   The  company  disdained  a   hhl^w  I't-'-cy  toward 

British  Central  Africa  is  the  SSJfl^a^f  5'*?^'^*'  ("f  "ccurretice. 

and  south  of  Genn^  Eas't  Afcc^n'd  C^*  t  ^^^tc  'l!^  an  ar'  /'^^i 

flOO  square  miJes        a  native  nnrtnliTi,.,,  .  f  ^.'^     ^'"J^'  \^""  a"  area  of  about  ^si,. 

•car  lakes  Tanganyika  and  M^ru  a     „   r  £^^   t""!™";?  ^f'i'  I 

ma  mercantile  house  he  wa^a.vin^  k  23.18JJ.  After  worlcmg  a  short  time 
both  pro.e  and  verse  with  It.  e^  ucce' S  n'\rf  ft  ^^r^fj 

tcs  Enfantius:  in  1862  he  wrote Tn  coIlahSilfni^^^^^^^  ^''^  romance,  Co«. 

ble  five-act  drama.  Les  NuUs  dc  la  P/aS^??^/^      r  .V*"""  ^  ^^^--'y  ^''•^^''a- 

succcssful  in  his  one-act  comedv  f^^^^^  '  ^^'^^"^  '"ore 

of  the  Court  Opera  Tliialre  in  ■rfSCT.  u  {!         ''1,  'S"*  Mn<luctor 

H.r  o,  cotlpoTifir,!!?  Ke^S  i,,X"?„",;:??a;"r'"^,'f  'g,  "M,'"!'  ""iS?" 

piano  ,„„!i  "  son^  ete  'nTs'^work,  Z'^^iS:^^  fl«"»«™"sie. 
America   See  Musli  »«T  popular  in  Enropa  awl 


MVER^'    ^  J^^'-^^'''  CntntCH  or  (paragraph  RitualisUc  Controversy), 
a  iSftd'juli".i%  at  Lausanne.  Switzerland.  -November 

ject  **'  Brossels,  and  was  recognized  as  a  high  authority  on  the  sub- 

ph^?^^,tvS  octoffrlr;*?^^^  ^-    ^•'•'^W'       ^'  p'"i-'<^'- 

"atcd  at  We' t  PoinMn  .««  •  u^'  JL"  D^aware  in  1814;  wa.  grad- 

Wnr  (  iS,)-,         »^    c     •  tlie  Creek  War  (1836)   the  Florida 

uJ-niieH  hl^'  Semmole  War,  the  Mexican  War.  and  the  Civil  War  In  hJ 
S'-^Slf  ^t^^o^i  ^'H""-''  Seventh  Corps  a„d  wa.  !,rc  etted  Bri«- 

^vas  horn  at  BedforH  "w  '  ^  J^'I  Po'^^'cian.  died  December  7,  i&>8.  He 

the  Unim,  A^fi  '  Westchester  county,  New  York.  Oc!->her  10.  iSzy,  educated  at 
fitted  0  tli  b-J'ln  f^i^^T''-'''^'  '^V^-'"  "^^'"e  ^^"d'^d  law  he  was  ad- 

Hc  was  clected'fo^hl  Ac'"*"  K?'"^'""o'o*''^  tnany  years  in  practice  at  White  Plains. 
Judge  in  8?rhnM         'f"^'^'  ^tate  Senate  in  1853  and  as  county 

fjrcss  In  ,a4?  u  ^«P"WiCMl  convention  and  in  iR^V,  rvas  elected  to  the  Xl.th  Con- 
'Successive  t^JL    T?'"*  *,'^"',"'*"''"^^  *°        ^''"^  ^^•''^  reelected  four 

ItctorshiD  of  the  nnrf      m""'  x""'','"  ^^  '-'^  !^>>  appointment  to  the  col- 

Pnblican  oartv  .nit  ft  ^        -in  appointment  which  led  to  a  split  in  the  Rc- 

cSh-n^        u'Y'-'"'^  Stalwart"  movement  tmder  the  leadership  of 

'-onicung.  He  had  incurred  the  emnity  of  ConkJiqg  by  refusiog  to  obey  the 
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instructions  issued  by  tfie  State  convention  of  New  \ork  that  the  New  \ork  dele 
cation  ^liould  vote  as  a  tmit  at  the  national  convention.   Ihese  instnjctions  had 
Ken  voted  at  the  instance  of  ConWing.  who  was  heading  a  movement  to  nommate 
General  Grant  for  a  third  term.    The  New  York  delegarts  under  the.Ieadyshipql 
TudKc  Robertson,  disregarded  the  instructions  and  Garfield  was  nORimated  by  Hie 
RcDublican  party.    Wlien  Mr.  Garfield,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Blame  appoimtd 
Judge  RcbcVtsott  COUector  of  the  port  ot  New  York.  Gonkhng  resigned  h.s  seat  m 
Ihe  lenatc  together  with  hi>  colleague  Thomas  C  Piatt  and  from  that  time  the  dms- 
i.  n  .f  tlie  partv  into  the  '  Stalwart"  and  "Half-breed"  factions  led  to  consumuj. 
ternal  strife.  Judge  Robertson  was  reelected  to  the  State  Senate  after  his  leUKWot 
from  the  collect«»rship  and  served  until  he  retired  on  account  of  age. 
BOD,  EooUABD.  See  FWNCH  Liter.\tuiie  (paragraph  Fiction). 
HODIN.  Ar  .i  sTF,  sculptor,  bom  in  Paris  in  1840-    He  is  a  pupil  of  Batre,  and 
Carrier-BcUeiKc.    His  first  exhibited  work,  a  bust  of  M.  Gamier,  was  exhibited  at 
.he  Salon  in  .875.  L'A.c  d\urau>  US77).  reproduced  >" '^^'^•«!',8^aji^S»tt 
class  medal,  and  was  placed  m  the  Luxembourg,  where  «her  e»jjJ« 

his  works.    He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  d  Honncur  m  188&  Hl8St«Be«l 
Balzac  (iS<;8).  occasioned  much  discussion.  See  Sculpture. 

BOENTOEN  BAYS  in  Medical  Diagnosis.    Prof.  Kiittncr  of  Jiibingcn  tes 
found  it  rarely  possible  to  take  satisfactory  nhotographs  on  accoiint  of  the  M^^ 
of  bringing  patients  into  proper  positions.  Splinters  of  bone  aj^JJ^^llfi^^^j^ 
peneiraie.l  into  soft  parts  of  the  body  can  not  be  distingtiished  from 
lying  masses  of  pus  can  not  be  located:  iniunes  to  the  nerwttS^syslem  and  tjepm- 
pheral  nerves  are  not  discernible  by  the  Ro(  ntpen  rays.    Yet  in  ^anj 
Of  fractures,  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  he  has  ior.nd  skiagraphy  of  "^^^^^^^^  JJ^ 
equipping  fixed  hospitals,  in  time  of  war,  with  the  X-ray  ^PParatu  ,   In  he  Ro 
Institute  London,  a  photograph  of  a  brain  in  reUef  was  shown  ^vh J^^f 
operator  to  see  the  foreign  body  and  also  to  measure  «>"«Sy 
outer  wall  of  the  craniuin.  Abbe,  of  New  York,  reports  that  he  is  using  ^^^^^ 
rays  freauently  in  private  and  ho^pitaI  work,  as  an  aid  to  ^'38"°"^  f  Pf^^  5 
SSuJelSiar  conditions,  possible  presence  of  renal.  «1«  "f  JVfP'-f f,^^^^^^^^ 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  etc.   He  has  never  seen  the  faintest  "bum    an  r 
hundred  Roentgen  ray  pictures,  with  exposures  frequency  up  ^o/'^^^i^-f  " 
an  hour.    He  always  has  the  tube  placed  at  a  distance  of  12  '"c^^^' 'g^M^ 

surface  of  the  person  photographed    The  Roentgen  rays  enabled  P>-<^  -^"^  Kf  J?*^ 
and  W.  C.  Cannon  to  count  the  number  of  vertebra-  and  locate  the  Pe'vs  "  * 
specimens  of  Necturus.  and  also  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  ^'^^P*;^';''  j;  ■ of 
during  digestion.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  cat  was  used,  and  by  5"'?^'"8^su  nmraic 
bi.smuth  with  the  antmars  food  the  wavy  motions  of  the  Pylo"^  POrtion  omj^ 
stomach  were  made  clearly  visible.    E.  B.  Bronson,  of  New  Vorkj^MgW^  tMi  "J 
X-ray  injuries  arc  nut  burns.    He  has  seen  nerves  and  even  bones  " 
cases;  m  others  he  has  seen  deep,  gangrenous  inllanimation  a>  a  resii  l  ^♦A.^f^^" 
Roentgen  ravs.  The  active  a?ent,  he  claims,  is  not  ozone  nor  a«i  f 
nor  the  bombardment  of  the  fissues  by  minute  particles  of  platinum,  as  s"B8e««? 
Nicola  Te.la.    The  ininrv  takc^  place  first  in  the  deeper  Ussues  as  a/^s"'' 
action  of  the  rays  ihemielve^.    The  nervc^  are  first  invoh'ed,  a"^.*™'*  0  hart 

involvement  of  the  vascular  h  .  -,  S  n  P..wc:i,  of  New  \7^;„^f\'J!iffi'^ 
cured  several  cases  of  Roentgen  ray  •burns"  by  cuttmg  jlo^^'^^'",*'"^' u;"%r".,n? 
part,  excising  the  altered  tissue,  disinfecting  with  carbolic  ac>d.»"J \-r.v 
the  wound  so  that  it  shall  pramilate  from  the  bottom.  Tcsla  finds  j. 
injuries  can  be  avoided  if  an  aluminum  screen  is  used,  provided  tnat  u  1  .B  ^. 

/\t  the  January.  iSc.S.  nueting  of  the  Roentgen  Society,  of  London,  *iajorJ^  ^^^^ 
tersby,  who  has  charge  of  the  Roentgen  ray  apparatus  in  the  bonaan.  rci  ^ 
skiagraphy  had  proved  of  great  practical  value  in  the  detection  aiv  ''3;^^^^ 
lets,  when  the  erratic  course  taken  by  these  missiles  after  entering  ^'^"^J"  -  ,!« 
their  discovery  by  ordinary  means  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  unpossn'it    ■  ^^^^^^ 
battle  at  Oindurnian  tliere  were  21  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  ffl  Y"*^ -f  tjiesc  ji 
could  not  be  found  or  their  absence  proved  by  ordinary  methods,   in  a»  j^jf^tm 
cases  an  accurate  diagnosis  was  readied  with  the  help  of  the  ra^'S,        T«  juBf 
case— of  a  soldier  shot  through  the  lung— being  too  ill  for  exam'natiori.  ^ 
other  cases  the  use  of  the  rays  prevented  much  suffering,  which  ttic  rji^  ^^^fOsii^ 
have  experienced  from  probing,  exploring  with  the  finger  or  ^'^'^^j'^f  J,-itioii 
the  ordinary  search  for  bullets,  as  the  skiagraphs  at  once  located  '".^""^Ijerj,' or  OQ 
necessity  for  an  apparatu-  which  could  be  packed  in  small  ^°!"Pj**  im,^  „ost  senO'^ 
cither  side  of  a  nuile's  back  in  a  pack  saddle,  was  emphasized.      .  1™  ^j^t  f« 
difficulty  seems  to  be  the  method  of  generating  the  primary  -"fTwo^rf 
charging  the  storage  batteries.    In  the  Soudan  a  small  dynain^  ^^tJU,  M *** 
a  tandem  bicycle,  proved  efficient  and  was  readily  transported  bf 
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1898.    In  1896  h.  I  .  xa.  -  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy  in  Colby  Un  v-ersitv 
Watervillc.  in  which  position  he  remained  to  the  time  of  his  death  ^"'^ersity, 
BOLLnrs,  Mrs  Alict  W'ei.i.i.vgton,  American  writer,  was  bom  in  Boston  Massa- 
chuset  s.  June  12  ,847 ;  died  at  Bronxville.  New  York.  DSmbS  s  fg;    She  w« 

cL^.i:  A      '       travelled  extensively,  and.  her  husband  being  a  merchant  in  the 

Sfeka    Slie  u  r    ^    '"^       ""TT  "\  South  America,  Bermuda,  and 

Alaska,  bhe  wrutc  >cveral  books  for  children,  among  which  are  Little  PaRe  Fern 
and  dK-  Hndu>g  oj  the  Gentian.  She  published  a  number  of  poems,  the  £st  ^  whiS 
ioSSiif  f„  \tfl^'V      '^r"'*'  S^'  poems.  Tvi;^  king  ofZJ^hyt 

tSS:  rL^iif  hi^i"""''"'  9'"^''^"^"'-^.  for  !hc  year;  and  f/Hcfa 

^^L/H^     ('888).  a  novel  written  in  the  cause  of  tenement  house  reform. 

A^^Jr^^^^^u??^^^^-  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 

*h^  U(  A  "  marked  by  its  entering  largely  into  politics,  and  its  discussion  of 
•  and  influence  of  Father  Hecker.  founder  of  the  Paulists,  The  report  for 
IgB  gives  9,856,622  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  outnumbering  all  other 
denommations;  14.675  churches;  77  bishops.  10,911  priests;  97  seminaries.  16  uni- 
jerMties:  215  colleges  and  3.873  students.  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the 
unitc(i  blates  is  as  follows:  Apostolic  Delegation,  Sebastian  Martinelli.  Abp.  Ephc- 
sus.  Washington,  D.  C,  Rev.  Donatus  SbaretH,  Anditor.  Washington.  D.  C  ;  F  Z. 
Kooker,  Swjetaiy,  Washington,  D  C  Archbishops:  James  Gibbons  (Cardinal). 
SriV-"*°'?i  H-fv  ^  Williams.  r><.>!un,  Mass.;  Patrick  A.  Feehan.  Chicago.  III.; 

VMIliam  H.  Elder.  Cincinnati.  O;  John  Hennessy.  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Frederick  Katzcr. 
Milwaukee  Wis.;  P.  L.  Chapelle,  New  Orleans.  La.;  M.  A.  Corrigan.  New  York: 
Patrick  J.  Ryan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John  J.  Kain,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John  Ireland,  St 
Paul.  Mmn.;  and  Patrick  W.  Riordan,  San  Francisco^  Cal.  The  Sees  of  Portland 
Ore .  and  Santa  P4,  New  Mexico,  are  vacant 

Bishops:  Thomas  ^r.  Burke.  Albany.  N.  Y. ;  James  Ryan.  Alton.  Ill,;  J.  Janssen, 
Belleville.  Ill  :  F.  J.  Gloricux,  Boise  City.  Idaho;  John  Brady.  Boston.  Mass.;  C.  E. 
McDonnell.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y,  ;  James  F..  Quigley.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  J.  S.  Michaud. 
Burlington.  Vt. ;  II.  P.  Northrop,  Charleston.  S.  C;  Thos.  M.  Uniban,  Cheyemib 
\\yoniinK:  1.  F  Horstmann.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  A.  Watterson,  Columbtis,  Ohio; 
J-  r.  Cunningham,  Concordia,  Kansas;  C.  P.  Maes.  Covington.  Kv. :  Edward  J. 
Uunne,  Dallas,  Tex.;  H.  Cosgrove.  Davenport.  Iowa;  N.  C.  Met?:,'  n<iiver  Col  ; 
John  S.  Foley.  Detroit,  Mich.;  James  McGoIdrick.  Dulutb.  Mmn  ;  T  1.:a  Mullen, 
trie  Pa. :  John  Shanley,  Fargo.  N.  Dakota;  J.  Rademachcr.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  N. 
A.  (.ali.ifjher.  Galveston,  Tex.;  H.  J.  Richler.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  Sebastian 
ftlesMiicr  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Theodore  Meerschaert,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma;  M.  Tierney, 
Hartford.  Conn. ;  J.  B.  Brondel.  Helena.  Montana ;  S.  F.  Oiatard,  Indianapolis.  Ind. ; 
Jpnii  J.  Hogan.  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  James  Schwchach.  La  Cr^Kvc.  Wis.;  P. 
VordriRncr,  Laredo.  Te.xas;  L.  .\L  Fink,  Leavenworth.  Kan.;  Thomas  Bonactim, 
Lincoln.  Neb.;  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  G.  .Mnntgomcrv.  I.os  Angeles, 
^i. ;  William  J.  McCloskey.  Louisville,  Ky. ;  O.  M.  Bradley .Manchesler.  N.  H.; 
N  v.  •!?"'"•  Marquette,  Mich.;  Edward  P.  Allen.  Mobile.  Ala.;  Thomas  S.  Byrne, 
Nashville.  Tenn. :  Thomas  Heslin.  Natchez.  Miss.;  .Anthony  Durier.  Natchitoches, 
P  i  J-  O'Dca.  Nesqually,  Wash.:  W.  M.  Wiggcr,  Newark.  N.  J.;  John  M. 

barley,  New  York;  Henry  Gabriels.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ;  Richard  Scanncll.  nm;da, 
N«D. :  J.  L.  Spaulding.  Peoria,  III. ;  E.  F.  Pcndergast.  Philadelphia.  Pa  :  R  Plu  lan, 
iittsburg.  Pa.;  S.  A.  Healy.  Portland.  Me.;  M.  Harkins,  Providence.  R  I  :  A  \a:i 
d"^  Vyvcr,  Richmond,  Va. ;  B.  J.  McQuaid,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  John  Moore,  St. 
Augtistme.  Fla.;  James  Trobec,  St  Qoiid,  Minn.;  M.  F.  Burke,  St  Joseph.  Mts- 
V*'"":  Thomas  Grace.  Sacramento.  Cal.;  Lawrence  Scanlan,  Salt  I.al.e  Citv,  Utah; 
ri'u*  '^T^st  San  Antonio.  Texas;  Thomas  A.  Becker.  Savannah.  Ga  ;  William 
Urtara,  Scranton.  Pa.;  Thomas  O'Gorman,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dakota:  Thomas  D. 
JBeaven.  Springfield,  Mass.;  P.  A.  Ludden.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  James  A.  McFaul, 
^xl'''^'}'-"^'  J- '  P-  Bourgade.  Tucson.  Arizona;  Alexander  Christie.  Vanco«iver, 
Waslungton;  P.  J.  Donahue,  WheeUng,  W.  Va.;  J.  J.  Uennesqr.  WichiU.  Kan.; 
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John  J.  ^lonaghan,  Wilmingtoii.  Dd.;  Leo  Haid,  Wilniiiglim.  M.  C;  and  Joscfl 

B.  Cotter,  Winona.  Minn. 

BOMAN  FOBUM.    See  Archaeology  (paragraph  Italy). 

BOHEBO,  Don  Matias,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  died  m  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  30,  1898.  He  was  born  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  February  24, 
1837;  was  educated  in  his  native  dty  and  in  the  Oty  of  Mexico,  receiving  then.a 
diploma  in  law.  He  cnttiod  the  foreign  nffice  in  1855  and  two  years  later,  wlien 
Conionfort  compelled  President  Juarez  to  leave  the  capital.  Romero  accompanied  th« 
latter  to  Vera  Cruz.  He  came  to  Washington  in  December,  1859  as  Fir?t  Secretary 
oi  the  Mexican  lention,  becoming  Charge  d' Affaires  in  the  absence  oi  the  Mmhte;, 
in  August  i860.  KCiurning  to  Mexico  in  18(13  he  participated  in  the  war  aganijt 
the  French,  being  appointed  colonel  by  President  Juarez  and  becoming  chief  of  siafl 
to  General  Purtirio  Dia/.  In  the  hitler  part  of  the  year,  however,  he  went  again  » 
Washington,  as  minister,  remaining  until  i8<>8.  when,  in  his  own  government,  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  retired  in  1872,  but 
in  1877  78  was  again  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1880  served  Postmaster- 
General.  In  March,  1882,  he  returned  U>  Washington  as  minister  and  remained  m 
that  position  until  1898.  with  the  exception  of  ten  months,  in  1892.  when  he  wasagm 
called  to  the  portfolio  of  the  treasury.  Early  in  December  1898.  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment advanced  Minister  Romero  tn  the  rank  of  ambassador.  Senor  Romero  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  great  ability  and  his  strong  influence  was  always  used  toward 
bringing  about  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  A'"*^"^*!} 
republics,  and  especially  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Slates.  In  the  Wi 
of^  1898  he  published  a  Inrgc  work  entitled  Mexico  and  the  United  Sluta;  at 
book  deals  witli  the  political,  induslnai,  and  social  relations  of  the  two COiailries. aijo 
is  probably  tlic  best  work  on  present  conditions  in  Mexica  See  Mexko  (pangrago 
Romero's  "Mexico.") 

SOKULITS,  TOHB  OF.    See  A>cb;boijOCY  (paragrat^  Italy). 

BOOSEVELT,  Theodore,  Governor  of  New  York,  was  born  in  New  York  Qj, 
October  27,  1858.  After  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  in  1880.  he  pas^cu  some 
time  in  European  travel  and  .Alpine  climbing,  and  on  his  return  began  the  ^^tiii!;.  '  i 
law,  but  in  1881  was  sent  to  the  State  Assembly  and  was  returned  m  1883,  i«64 
1885.  He  introduced  important  reform  measures  and  his  entire  legislative  caiw 
was  made  conspicuous  by  the  courage  and  zeal  with  which  he  assailed  P*'V"^'  ""S" 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  convention,  at  Chicago,  m  ii»4. 


about  22.000.   In  1S84  ho  established  a  ranch  in  Montana  and  for  a  ''V  j 

subsequent  passed  his  sunmuv-^  tiiere  in  hunting;  in  this  way  he  acquired  a 
accurate  knowledge  of  life  among  the  cowboys  and  hunters.    The  amount  ot 
literary  work  is  remarkable  for  a  man  whose  attention  has  been  givcii  so  3^6^') 
other  matters.    His  publications,  which  are  chiefly  historical  and  pojiJ'"'' r,'" , 
to  about  ten  volumes.    Among  them  are  The  Naval  War  of  1812  (twS) :  1" 
Trips  of  a  Ranchman  (1885)  ;  Ncu>  York  (i8pl)  :  The  irUdcrncss  Hunter 
His  works  are  characterized  by  vigor  of  thought  and  clearness  of  expression. 

In  1888  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  appointed  a  Republican  member  of  the  United  a  a  e- 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  position  he  filled  with  great  ability  3n<l  " 
tegrity  until  he  resigned.  May  i,  1895.  to  accept  the  appointment  by  ^I^y^  v  ^  Htv 
the  portion  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  New  ,r°v,  ^j-^ 
Through  his  admirable  fearlcssne«;s  and  administrative  power,  the  Aj. 
force  was  greatly  improved.    This  position,  also,  he  resigned  in  1807  "^jJ^Vm.}, 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  it  is  said  that  his  iniUicnce  and  energy  Mo 
to  do  with  the  speedy  equipment  of  the  navy  in  1898.    After  the  ""t^^^''; 
Spanish-American  War  his  patriotism  and  love  of  active  life  led  him  to  ■'^  ''i 
portfolio  and  enter  the  volunteer  army.    .A.s  a  lieutenant-colond  of  Romh 
cruitcd  the  First  Voluntn  r  Cavalry,  the  regiment  popularly  know  aS 
Rider.s.    The  men  were  recruited  largely  from  the  cowboys  of  the  far  '•^j^jj 
Sniiihwest,  but  there  were  also  many  young  college-bred  Easterners  and  yo"ys  ^ 
of  high  social  standing,  anxious  to  see  service,  who  joined  the  r^g'""^";.  „  '  ,.alrv. 
horses  were  transported  to  Cuba,  this  regiment,  along  with  the  rest  O' V\  ^a.fifjt 
was  obliged  to  serve  nn  foot.   Colonel  (afterward^  General)  Leonard  j 
in  command,  but  was  succeeded  bv  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  was  pro 
to  the  colonelcy.    The  regiment  di'Jtinguished  itself  in  the  .Santiago  cnmpaipn. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  became  famous  for  his  bravery  in  leading  the  charge  up  . 
Juan  Hill  in  the  fight  of  July  i.  He  was  an  efficient  officer  and  won  the  >o^J;'^"V» 
jmrauon  of  his  men.  On  Angnst  3,  Major-General  WiUiana  R.  Shafur,  commano 
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the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Cuba,  received  a  rMvunm^^..-  t 
partment  to  niove  the  troops  to  tWhSs  of  SaJ  KSTS^rlf  ?  ^'""^        ^^'^^  De- 
of  fever,    Colonel  Kooscvdt  therL^^  Addressed  a  Ltt^r^n  r  ''^^^  7^^^!''^,  '"''vages 
ing  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  move  and  th^nVj^^^^  "  General  Shafter  stat- 

4.00O.  affords  but  a  faint  index  of  the  d.bil  tat.on  nf  h  "         "'m«''  "  exceeding 

fit  for  active  work."    This  comm  m  ^ ^^^^^^^^^^  Not  ten  per  cent  are 

robin,"  which,  perhaps,  without  pTeccdcn   in  SSliti^i  hu'ilri'  *5  "^"""^ 

Vhn  iJ'  ^>  Colonel  Roosevelt,  but  by  Brigadier-G^'e'ais  j'foI^^^^^ 
Adii.i  K.  Chaffee  Samuel  S.  Summer.  Will  Ludlow,  Adelbert  Am^r'anH  r «  :i 

Wood.  For  further  mention  of  Colonel  Rnn«;evrif  »„j  i^i^IL-  ^-conard 
Amekican  War  (paragraph  The  F^hrat'san  Jut')*"** 

favor  deserted  him  t  wS' no'^t"  st^ges1ed"ho^erThaf^^^^^^  P^^P"'^-" 

way  implicated  in  the  affair  and  5l  thV,  .vT^M T  Go\crnor  was  ui  any 
0f«JBcLt  watchfuln'esrami  perhap  a  "n/w     ULmtmeifo?  o^^^^^^ 

»pSrSelfof  "t  '  put 

that  l/the  latter  part  of  A.-gu.!  th^le^deTs  fo^^^^^^^  P^^i^--  ^"PP^^' 

the  Republican  coinention.  which  mrt'i  &rJto^a^^^^^^^^^ 

the  Citizens   Un  on   havinir  deeirlMl  »/»  TmIX  c.  /       ■  ■      P^"  iicpteino.;r. 

Rooseveltfor  Govimil  hut  »^^^  ""'"'"ated  Colonel 

made  m  Washington  when  he^was  AsS  SecreT^-y  of**Se  fe^ 

ffh^J'^on'^if.h'^p  'V^"'*  ^""'^  ^'^y  thai  L  res&cS  e  va™iS 

shJwSh,;  rv/  '"'f  R«=P"bhcan  convention  the  well-known  lawyer  Mr  Elih.i  Ron, 

Ctowrnor  Black,  and  maintained  that  the  issues  of  the  ckmpaiin  werT  nanonar»«^^^ 
J«  locaJ;  ,t  condemned  as  Democratic  policy  "free  sTe^STd  free  trade" 

WSauds    Colnn:rp"''^''*?'^-  ^^«"«>^  Black  of  the  alleys 

of  nr-J^M       Colonel  Roosevelt's  op,)oncnt  was  Judge  Augustus  Van  Wvck 

SyraJui  ''V*!^*"-"''^  September '29  at  the^eLcrat"  convention  in 

Memid  o      K  nu'nerous  speeches.    The  chief  Democratic  arguS 

theTpirl«u  ^"^^f  "P""  ^'^^  'fi^^      f'"'^  Republicans  was  afmS 

Rich-frd  rr  r        •"'^"^^'"K  --ittifde  of  the  Tammany  Hall  Democracy  led  W  Mr 
for  Co  o?  I  ir   ^^'^^,^■'^,'•^'2".  ^^  Ii-^'i  occurred  on  Nove.nner  8.  resulted  in  a  pluraUty 
at  d  .  0/  '8.079-  He^took  the  oath  of  office  on  Sunday,  Jmmw  ? 

ao^PB  inaugurated  the  next  day.   See  New  York     ^'  ^  ^ 

df5  Sr^S  .  '  ^^'"-'-'l^'  Stark,  a  di  .tir,Rins],ed  Union  General  in  the  Civil  War 
Kw!^        ''"T"^  Redondo,  California,  March  11.  1808.      He  wa^  llorn  in 

Pope  lames  I  nn  jc^J^AlJ?  bc'nK  a  classmate  of  Generals  John 

years'  .^^IL  •  l*'^***'  Ahner  Doubleday.  and  Ma  or  Earl  van  Dorn.  After  twelve 
SnfT  "      -^^  ^"V-^-  ^"Jy  to  ^  lieutenantrv.  h,u  having  filled  t hi 

&  Ls  c*SS.?  '"^  natural  philosophy  at  West  Point  from  1844  to  1I47  he  iS- 
offil  the  oiXe^l     M^"'^'Tfv"'^     P^'i:'*^*^  ^"  architect  aWd  civil  engineer 

d?par  men  nrui  .  ^ 'r'  'I"-  ^  r'^^  ^^'^  volunteered,  serviug  in  the  engineering 
of  ie  Denar  in.'      .1,  *•«  «  Commande? 

a  cam^S  [.^  W«.°v—  ^^'°V  "o^.*^"'  I"''^*^  brigadier-general  and  commanded 
lati^SS.«^yf''*  Virgmia.  In  1862  he  became  major-general  of  volunteers  and 
Se  Mk2S?5  u  ^'''u  ^departments  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Cumberland,  and 
UK  Missonn.  He  won  the  batUes  of  luka  and  Corinth,  fought  at  Stone  river  with 
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Bragg,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  defeated,  after  n  briiliant  defaue.  at  Chickamaugi 
and  Lliattanooga.  Soon  after  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Thomas,  pending  the 
arrival  of  General  Grant;  and  it  was  in  1864  that  he  took  command  of  the  Deptt- 

nicnl  of  ihc  .\iis-ouri.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1867,  being  mustered  out  with 
the  rank  of  brevet  tuajor-geiierai ;  wa>  minister  to  Mexico.  18O8-O9,  where  he  became 
interested  in  railway  cunstruction  and  project-:  was  a  Ucmocratic  member  of 
Congress  from  California,  ia8x-8s,  and  during  tlie  next  eight  years  was  Register  of 
the  United  States  Treasury.  "Notwithstanding  some  lauli^  of  temper  and  mflitaiy 
vacillation.  General  Rnsecrans  was  uniloubtcdly  a  splendid  fighter  and  a  ^ 
strategist.  The  discredit  thrown  upon  him  by  his  removal  from  COmnWid  was  ms 
measure  removed  by  tlie  aciicn  of  Congress  in  i88<;.  restoring  huD  tO  fall  ranktfll 
pay  as  brigadier-general  and  putting  him  on  the  retired  list 

ROSS,  General  Lawrence  Sullivan.  ex-Govemor  of  Texas  died  at  College  S» 
tion,  Texas.  Januarv  4,  1898.  He  was  horn  at  Bentonsport.  Iowa  bcptcmlwj 
1838:  was  Kra<inaied  at  an  institution  in  Florence.  Alabama,  in  1858.  and  tne  nexi 
year  served  on  -.iic  Texas  frontier  against  the  Comanehes,  becoming  major  com- 
manding the  Texas  FronUcr  Battalion.  He  entered  the  Confederate  service  m  m 
and  served  through  the  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  bngadier-genera .  He 
wounded  -everal  times  and  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  135  enmgementb.  uenerai 
Ross  was  elected  slu  ritT  of  McLennan  county,  Texas,  in  i873.  a  Demofl-atic  me^^ 
of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1S75.  an<i  State  Senator  in  1881.  lie  w:'.-  ^lY^ 
of  his  State  in  1887-89.  General  Ross  was  president  of  the  Agncuhura!  anu  .M^ 
chanical  College,  College  Station,  Texas.  , 

ROSTAND,  Kl.monu.  a  French  poet  and  dramatist.  l>orn  at  Marseilles,  in  the 
1868.   After  publishing  a  volume  of  verse,  Lcs  Musardiscs.  Rostand  mafle  m  ffl» 
attempt  at  dramatic  composition  in  the  shape  of  a  three-act  '^.""":^'>'  l^^;",',  !S 
Romanesques,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Comedie  Fran<;aise  m         am^  nw 
with  a  favorable  reception.   This  was  followed  by  a  four-act  i^^'tLi  rM^^^" 
Lovitainc.  and  by  La  Samaritamc.  described      an  ''Evangde  en  Trw 
both  written  in  verse  and  both  produced  at  the  Theatre  dc  la  ^i!?^ 
1897  respectively.  His  reputation  as  a  dramatist  was  now  established  fP"  ^ 
was  in  his  prevteus  work  small  prophecy  of  the  ovation  which  K^*-  f^^ ^ '■'."f ^ 
the  now  famous  Cynno  de  Bcrgerac.  first  produced  m  Pans      '^e  1  heatr  0 
Porte  Saint- Mart  in,  on  December  28th.  1897.  Fr«nch  cnttcs,  even  the  more  con,ena 
tive  were  almost  unanimous  in  recognizing  that  a  new  star  had  "^^^^'^^^^^l^^, 
ment  of  French  letter^.    Kven  Jules  Leniaitre.  who  formerly  censured  i^J^J^^  wr' 
for  "the  Provencal  and  even  Neapolitan  flavor  of  il^,  supple  and  highly  co  oreo  vcr  . 
pronounced  Cyrano  "delicious."  and  its  verse  "sparkling  ^^•''1\'°>,;,h  '  Jntua'' 
Fagnet  declared  it  "the  finest  dramatic  poetn  that  has  appeared  ^''V  of 
adding  that  "absolutely  anything  may  be  expected  from  a  r  ,fncr.' 

twcntv  nine  opens  the  twentieth  century  in  such  a  splendid  and  '"""f"        .  r^. 
It  is  really  the  qualitv  of  the  verse,  fantastic,  exuberant  and  at  '™'^*  ^ 
belaisian,  rather  than  the  plot,  to  which  the  success  of  Cyrano  \^/t^''''".7;°7,- '  redy 
atoiy  of  the  play,  when  r^-told  in  plain,  every-day  prose,  admirable  as  t  is,  is 
such  as  to  suggest  a  masterpiece.  As  is  now  generalhr  known,  thnnks  to  J 
umc  bv  Pierre  A.  Brun  (Souvenirs  dc  Cyrano  de  Bergeroc,  sa  ;       „,i,h  j 

d'afri-s  dcs  Documents  Iiicdits).  the  real  Cyrano  of  history  was  a  "^V.';    ,,^,1.  to 
threadbare  coat,  a  pretty  cousin  and  a  monumental  nose;  ami  he  was  equa  m^^^ 
resent  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  any  one  of  them.  And  these  facts  have  dcu 
M.  Rostand  with  admirable  skill.  The  play  opens  at  the  theatre  oi  the  Hot^',."^^^ 
gogne.  where  Cyrano,  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  "Cadets  de  ^ascotnt-  > 
most  Gascon  of  them  all.  has  forbidden  the  actor  Montfletiry  to  fPP«f J  coibin, 
for  a  whole  month,  as  a  penalty  for  having  looked  too  long  at       P'^"foves  an- 
Roxane.  whom  Cyrano  secretly  loves.   Unfortunately.  ^^^^^^^^  r^e-  and  lhi« 
other.  Christian  de  Ncuville,  a  newcomer  among  the  Cadets  de  Y=*''\°^I  '.niel  an* 
preference  she  owns  to  Cyrano,  begging  him  to  save  Christian  from  inc  v 
noyances  which  the  Cadets  reserve  for  new  recruits,  when  they  "=»PP""  ^  Viiri  tian  to 
the  north  of  France.  The  request  is  timely,  for  the  Cadets  have  p,„i  Ji  as- 

taunt  Cyrano  regarding  the  size  of  his  nose,  a  proceeding  calcuiaiW^  j^^p 
terously;  instead,  however,  the  two  become  fast  tricmls  ^  '^^'''^'^"jjijunta^^ 
for  Roxane,  while  Cyrano  guards  his  own  r^cret  and  promises  to  a>«V  "  .  •  ^oogoe, 
fortunately  Christian  Is  a  man  more  eloquent  with  his  sword  "'/n  wiin  • 
while  Roxane  is  a  true  representative  of  the  "predeuse  t)rpe  hecomes  the 

not  satisfied  to  be  wooe'B  with  a  plain  blunt  "I  love  you.  So  J-y^jI^  in  the 
mouthpiece  for  Christian's  pa^M  Mi,  composing  his  love-letters  p'"!'^  dramatic 
great  balcony  scene,— a  scene  u  hich  has  been  called  the  finest  in  fj^  ,  imHf 
•rt,— he  pleads  the  latter'.'!  cause  directly,  under  the  cloak  of  '"?"J  1*  hskflor » 
guised  voice;  and  he  remains  below  in  hiding.  whUe  Christian  scales  we 
receive  the  tender  vewafd  of  hts  ^vohesmtn's  cloqoenoe: 
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''Kiss,  feast  of  love  where  I  am  Utarus 
sir  stiimed*„:v      '"V^        - from  thee; 
It  is  the  words  i  ^pui<e7^,;^^;":,-E  J-f "«ht 
ineir  happiness,  however  is  <thnrt  .1 

fmmlS; -  are 

number,  leavmg  Roxane  to  treasure  the  illus  on  thLi  '^'"""g  the 

couragecus;  an.I  Cyrano,  lova!  to  his  frienT  -i^l  .  brilliant  as  he  was 
to  a  convent,  and  here  for  "fourtee^  JL»r«  r  "  en'»ghten  her.  Roxane  ret  rSs 
talk  with  her.  And  one  mil^h^SiiTSe  Yo^tl, ^^"■■^^^r  evening  to 

he  has  received  a  fatal  blow  onon  ihTiion  i      .  ,    ^  fourteen  years  for 

for  the  last  t.me  to  thiSSmanTe   as  k'edTo  lonr'^  'V'  'J>'"S'  h«J he  ta  kl 

aJoud  her  ia$t  letter  from  Chr Nthn  v  lnVi,  t,    u^'  ^".^  gathering  dusk  reads 

Arras:  and  as  he  reads  o.  in  t  ^  rrknesi  wkh  fc'^  °"  '^"^  ^^ttlefiefd  a? 

jntl^J^r'S^lcil^^'^^^irS  -1^ ''^'-^  in  this  county 

Howard  Thayer  Kinesbarv  ^fh,.  v,!r  ;/        i       J^^"'  nient bned  those  a( 

JWiJiHCilILD,  Baron  FPRniVAMi.  T.w-»  . 


he  founded  the  Evelina  Hospual,  sJnL^rkS^^^^^^^      I«  niemoiy  of  hi*  wife 

BOUGH  RIDERJS'  A  .Bor^r-T  a  m^«„   ,  * 


BOUGH  RIDEBS'  ASSOciiTION  To      .  kT 
ment  U.  S.  Volunteer  CavSr^^S  ^CrX'^fn^fLl^^'V",?' ^irst  Regi- 
ment are  eligible.and  the  memRrsh'^'"^]  "dc^cendTo  th^old)'  "''"'V' 

oM^s:^^sji3i^si^ 

BOTAXi  ACADEMY  EXHIBITTOW  en 

BOYAL  ACADEMY  Tnv^nv  ^  P^^^^^^e  (paragraph  Exhibitions). 

George  III  in  1786  Tt  was  reSed  f^^^q^''  P.ccadil,  v)  founded  by 

^^«J4.  and  to  its  present  abode  ^"^T'^^^.T.'"!"  Trafalgar  Square  in 

academy  of  design  for  the  Bratuho?.s  J,  !f  7       niauuenance  of  a  school  or 

«WbitioS  for  artLf  of  M    ng   ^d  ^         ''T^L"'fi'  f  ^  ^^e  folding  and 
Joshua  Reynolds.  An  annual  l)anf,uet  of  m  rh  in»/rL  Pfi        .Pr«>dent  was  Sir 
The  Winter  exhibition  in  conneS  wiih  »hn  S  J^I^a^^J^       ^'■^''^^'^  "'"^'d  ''el'J 
The  society  a.nsi.ts  of  IH  ov'^V'^^^^^^  established  in  1860 

Sir  Edwarfl  Join  P.nnt.l  Prlf^cn^^f^Stcr^uf  f  Associates.  Aca<le,niciar; 
house,  Treasurer;  VVilliam  F    VrVm.c  Keeper;  .Alfred  Water- 

Tadema.  H.  H.  A^msteid,'^^^^^^^  Gcor^re  Ai.chinson.  L.  Alma- 

P'cksee.  S.  Luke  Fildus,  l  .  fSmJ  F.  rd  '  vKrii  f^fh  if- >Y->  ^^^i*.  Frank 

G-  Gow.  Peter  Graham.  Fclward  J  Grei,rv  Hnh^r^H'  Goodall.  Andrew 

G.  Jackson.  B.  W  Leader  G  lV  I  o/iif  /u  c  r  ^"'«?'"cr.  James  C  Hook.  T 
Orchardson.  W.  ess  Val  C  p'i^in  "c:  MacWhirter.  W.  Q. 

James  Sant,  John  S  Wen;  P  V  CiL  a?"  F  R'chmond,  Bnton  Riviere 
Waterhous^/R  T^  Wdlf  "^I'^r^^^^^^^  Thorncycraft,  3  w! 

l^^^^^^^it^^^^^  E-Peror  Ferdinand  I  in 

lie  territories,  the  iTitva^fn  I^r^d  ^O^^^^^^^  J=libord;nate  chapters  in 

[fxt  triennial  meeting  wil  iik^^  and  Chile),  and  177628  nuu.lM'rs.  Its 

"'gh  Priest.  ReuSn  C  iwISkf  T  i'^  ^'^'^  General  Grand 

Fox.  Buffalo.  Lemmon.  Toledo;  General  Grand  SecreUry.  Christopher  I 


ondon  in  1823 
and  literature 


b>^^^  t^r^'^^^^'^'S!^  Great  Britain,  was  founded  in  I 
relating  to  Asia  ««>tlemeil.  for  the  study  of  arts,  sciences   

gi' phSp'hy,"lr?^?c"f^^  important  essays  on  eastern  literature,  reli- 

cs u-ell  as  the  LI  ew  £ciltv  o  9'"^-  Kong. 
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BOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ART  (South  Kensington),  established  to  train  art 
masters  and  mistresses  as  well  as  studenls  in  drawing.  Pointing  modellmg  and  ardii- 
tecture  designing  and  decoration.  Sir  VV.  B.  Richmond  and  F.  J.  Shields,  Visitors; 
I  C  L  Sparks.  Principal,  and  J.  A.  Grant,  Registrar. 

BOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLORS,  founded  in  1831. 
President.  James  D.  Linton ;  Vice-President.  E.  M.  W^imperis ,  Secretary,  W.  T. 
Blackmore.   The  society  exhibits  at  its  headquarters,  189  Piccadilly,  London. 

ROYAL  ORDER  OF  SCOTLAND,  holds  its  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  th* 
Roval  Order  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  and  was  organized  in  1878  with  Albert  Pike  as 
Provincial  Grand  Master.  It  has  no  subordmate  bodies;  membership  291  m<  . 
of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  for  the  U.  S.  of  America  :  P^^^'"^'^.  G""^  J*^^ 
Josiah  H.  Drummond.  Portland,  Me.;  Provincial  Grand  Secretary.  W.  Oscar Roome. 

Washington.  D.  C.  ..„,-.  j 

ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY,  Edinburgh,  instituted.  1826;  incorporated, 
1838;  consists  of  three  orders:  Academicians.  Associates  ^nd  honorary  m^^^^^^ 
Each  member  is  entitled  to  exhibit  five  works.    Sir  George  Reid,  President,  and 
George  Hay,  Secretary.  ■  c  \. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY,  LONDON,  Burlington  House,  founded  in  1660  ior  the  pur- 
suit of  science.   Charles  II  granted  the  charter  in  1662.  which  was 
ond  charter  in  1663.    The  library  contains  50.000  ^j^V^'povIl  D^^Jf  D^^^^^^^ 
weekly  and  the  society  awards  the  Copley.  Rumford.  two  R°y^l'  j 
Buchanan  medals.  The  Buchanan  »s  given  quinquennially,  tl^^s  R  m^^^^^^^^ 
biennially,  and  the  others  annually.   The  Copley  is  the  most  highly  P^'"'!-   ! ' 
giv"n  ?o  Sir  William  Huggins  in  1898.   Th,  Presidents  Lord  L.ster    There  are  43O 
fellows  and  50  foreign  members.   The  ellows  elected  m  ^redS  HaS 

Baker.  Ernest  Willfam  Brown.  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan,  S'dney  Fredmcf^^ 
Arthur  Lister.  Lieutenant-General  Charles  Alexander  M<:^i«^.°\ J '''^  St! 
Charles  A.  Parsons.  Thomas  Preston.  Edward  Waymouth  Rcid  Alexander 
Xlber^  Charles  Seward.  William  Ashwell  Shenstone   Henry  Mf/t^"  T.^'S^'  ^ 
James  Wimshurst.   Prof.  M.  Foster  and  Prof.  A.  W.  Rucker  are  the  Secretaries. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER  ETCHERS,  founded  by  Sir  Francis  beymour 
Haden  in  i8«i.  who  states  that  "the  purpose  of  this  society 
tion  of  original  etchings,  but  the  re-infusion  into  all  forms  of  cng^a^ers  *orK. 
hose  personal  qualities  which,  whatever  the  FO':<=^^?'"P|^y'^^• :£„J'fe  hj^^^ 
great  masters  of  painting  made  engraving  a  fine  art."    The  exhibitions  are  nm 
the  gallcrv  in  Pall  Mall  every  spring.  .    s  / 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLORS  (J  ondon).  founW 
in  1804.  since  which  time  it  has  held  annual  exhibitions,  i;.^'^."""^^^,^,^^^ 
limited  to  40:  the  number  of  associate  exhibitors  is  unlimited.    I'resiaem.  i:. 
Waterltnv ;  Secretary.  Percy  Edsall.  .     .  „ 

ROYAL  TEMPLARS  OF  TEMPERANCE,  a  fraternal  society,  organized  m  10^ 
consists  of  9  grand  councils.  527  select  councils,  and  22317  "^^"^y^^J'.J  Smt^ 
bnr.sed  since  1870  were  $7,255,809.  during  last  fiscal  >-^^'',;2^*'So 
Councillor.  L.  R.  Sanborn.  Buffalo ;  Supreme  Secretary,  E.  B.  Rcw.  Butiaio. 
RUNAWAY  STARS.    See  Astronomical  Progress. 

RUSKIN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  (Society  of  the  Rose).  futures 
Public  readings,  papers  and  addresses  in  exposition  of  Ruskm  s  worKS  a 
of  its  meetings.  J.  T.  Smart,  Secretary.  - 

RUSSELL,  Wii.Li.\M  Cl.\rk,  author,  born  in  New  York,  February  ^ij; 
is  the  son  of  Henry  Russell,  a  favorite  English  concert  singer  in  ^c^v  10  ^^_^,| 
1833-1845  and  composer  of  songs.  From  the  ape  of  thirteen  to  twenty  you  b  ,^, 
was  in  the  Britirh  Merchant  service.  His  stories  are  all  of  the  sea  anu  J^^,^.„^f 
They  include:  Join,  Holdsrvorlh,  Chief  Mate  (1875)  :  .'^ '''''^^  ^I,!':'' Xi  Occi* 
(1876);  //  Sailor's  S'u'cclheart   (1877);   The  Frozen  " '°77j  -  ^ 

Tragedy  (1881);  7  /u-  Convict  Ship  (1895);  iVhat  Cheer  <\*^\';.^  ui^raphy  of 
(1897)  ;  and  The  Romance  of  a  Midshipman  (1898).   He  published  a  biograp  , 
Lord  Nelson  in  1897.  y^^jj  jus 

RUSSIA,  Empire  of,  comprising  northern  Europe  and  all  of  ^-hjch  th* 

an  area  of  8.660.394  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  in  1897  of  126,411,000,  u 
fifty  governments  of  European  Russia  comprised  94,215,000.  jggy. 

Movement  of  Population.— The  population  nearly  doubled  between  in 
The  above  figures  of  population  differ  somewhat  from  tho.se  ^^'V.'^".  -ccountond 
the  United  States  in  1897.  but  the  latter  were  founded  upon  P'"^'!'"'"^^*  accessible 
the  present  figures  are  based  upon  carefully  revised  reports  which  wca.n.  - 
in  1898.  Of  the  total  popiilaiion  of  the  Empire  63.253.000  were  "^^'^^Vlver  tak«n  in 
females.  The  census  of  1897  was  the  first  general  census  that  wa^  ^^^^ 
Russia;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  compare  the  relative  growth  01 
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rural  population,  but  it  is  a  significant  tar*  th.t 

population  of  the  towns  of  RS^r!!S^ta^^i]  the  census  of  1807  the 

t.on.    If,  however,  villages  and  sSl   ct"  'm?mT  T".''  p^pJa- 

town  popuJatlon  would      a!,  ui  20  per  ccr  included  with  the  towns  the 

ing  the  increase  of  population  n.  Russia  baled  on  tl,'"'""*'"^.'°"«--'"S'o^  concer 
in  a  French  periodical  in  1808     \1      .ti.  »u   J*"  ^«  ^"^^^^^      1897  were  DubliAiili 
only  51  inhabitants  per  "g  nf  i„  EurSL^R^  ^  according  to  that  cen^Mtsl^S 

a35  in  Germany.  316  in  l^^^tg^nd  and  Xn  IT""'      ^-^^^P^^^'^  with  183  in  Krarcc 

age  of  density  is  reached.  For  insi unce  it  ,Z  d  ,  '^'-"''cts  a  far  higher  aver- 
Muspovy.    St.  Petersburg,  with  i^r^  L  and  from  yo  to      ■  m 

b«t  is  iflcely  to  be  surpa!  cd  i^e  rS^dkv'n/' "P^?"  '^<^  t^e  i  ,crea.c 
988.000.  and  by  other  cities  wh  char^  En7?!J'V'i  -^f'^^cou.  which  had 

kernel  of  the  Empire.  In  4cT  i  is  hVhl  f^"''''.  ^^''^^  ""^v  regarded  as  the 
IS  losing  its  relative  impSr^Tnci  for  whilf  thi'n^^T  ^'^'^^'^^^  '^'^^^"^1  -^f  the  £4?* 
creased  20  per  cent,  that  of  oiiikfncr  Population  in  Central  Ru^.i.i  ha"  n 

per  cent,  /he  S  S  gravity  Ss  ?o^r"'  '^''^  40  pe     cnt  To 

St.  Petersburg  cannot  be^regaVd  a"  the  "nT'nf  *°*Y*^.the  sontira„d  east  ..^^ 
Of  the  population  moves  intfthc  less  ^t!ifH"i'!  °^  Popttlat.on.  An  enormous  ma<. 
said  that  during  the  first  tei,  mtSithS  of  ,T'''"  ''''^'.y^'^'-  For  instance,  it  is 
The  Cossack  region  is  also  gainiTVin^JIv  h-^^^  ''""i.^rants  arrived  in  Siberii! 

in  the  two  years  preceding  SJJt    THi      '  '"creased  to  the  extent  of  2sa>SM 

'^'.^^  writers  t"h^at'^/e  tim^marcre^he"pS^^^^^^^  -^^'^ 
region,  and  Muscovy  will  sen-irat,-  frA!w  »u       •      f  oland,  LIthnania,  the  Cossack 

«ntre  and  form  a  fed^  ate7state    As  t^^'hi?™,"'  ^'i  -  the  natural 

this  writer  estimates  that  in  imI  ♦h^!        ■  the  Dopul.ntion  in  generi 

increase  is.  of  course  acefluiM^rff?.  i  ^  ■  '  Uo.ooo.ooo.    Part  of  thi« 

capital  has  sought  investmen   in  R.^LI;:  Cousuis  during  that  year.  ForeiS 

at  the  close  of  iRo^  $r^?So        ^TcnnLTT''?'  vear?.  a^ 

vested  there.    Although  na^vTinSries  l^^^^^  ?f        amounts  in 

market  for  the  manufactures  of  o?hw  S5,SS!^^^^  Russia  ,s  still  an  excellent 

skillful  in  taking  advantaE?of  th  s  f  Jt  ..Tt  ^'"^  <-|;niians  have  been  especially 
agents  are  quartered  in  SSi?  a  resuh  hlf^^it"""'^"''  "J  comm^rcia 
chants  of  any  other  nation  on  the  contTnlm  V^"  more  goods  there  than  the  mer- 
«>tuation  and  means  of  tr.nsnnr..t^oL  Germany  has  natural  advantages  in 

Russian  merchanf'sperk  thrKan  many  c?f  the 

«n  the  past  few  years  has  been  SSwkaWe^  f °i  '^"^  P^'^^«'^"'"  trade 

't  was  estimated  in         th?t  tS^wVna.  H..  P'-'?d"crinn  „  Baku,  and 

'39.000  barrels  larger  U^n  h  e had  lS.n  i  ?  P'"'^''"^"""  ^rude  oil  was  about 
vestment  here,  resSting  in  a  considernhle  ^^^^  "^P''^'  ''^^  «o"«ht  fn- 

^  Ptpe  line  for  ref5necl  Si  froirRnk,,      tI  f  ^  ^'^^  to  build 

Iton  is  another  naturarprXt  wliose  omom^^  miles  to  the  west 

Dtiring  i.s<j.  the  increase  was  so  rLoM  A-F  d  •  ^'^^  increased  in  recent  year. 
*ventli  place  an,ong  frln-pr^ud^^^^  ^^'"^       >'^''"-^  ^'^^^^'^  held  the 

«asestimatedthatdurinpthPvl^TI..  "  1  .  •  advanced  to  the  fifth  place.  It 
15  per  cent  over  the  ^^fvl  t^s^  venr  Tl?  '  'i  """r"''^  of 
has  increased  with  eL  ri.Vr     vV      ,  ''''  .P^^^'i'^t"'^"  m  the  Ural  mountain  reeions 

the  previoJ^TyTar     Th  "o,  ti^fo'f  iron' h''"^  1^'^  ^°"L'"J«8^  "  co,?p"rc7«^?h 
w  the  Black  Sea  and  fnnn!^!^    u    "^v"        '•''^  increased  h  the  Kerch  penmsnia 
and  in  northern  R,  s«,    TK"^?Ji^*         established  at  RostoflF.  on  the  River  Don 
in    1897,    the    inrrirtn  »n  consumption  of  iron  has  also  been  large' 

government     a,    th*    own        production    was    sufficient    to    cover    it  The 
Pniy   purchaser'  of    .ted    r.ils      Th.  """'Jifi-   ^"'1:?*^^    «    ^^^ually  thj 
increased  decidcdK  in  decent  venr.  r       P/odnction   of  cast   iron   has  also 
tons  in  iSo7    (See  ?i>nT.ln  lt-  "^'"5  l^o™  1.^75.534  tons  in  1803  to  2.0;  i,- 
the  distilling^industries  h^^^^^  ^T^"'"'^  ■  '^^  the  production 

'"dustrics.  and  they  are  vJ^J  imiort^  .    tJ'^'  ^''^^         "'"^^'^  °f  'hcs. 

t^Ports  in  180C  were  in  'mportant.    The  leading  countries  receiving  Russian 

JfetherUwi;^!*;^,^'  "ustri^H^ml'^' t/T^'"p '1' •  ^"""Z"^'  9''^'  Bntain.  The 
Germany  and  Great  Rr'^^in  Lt^ I  ^/^V^'?'-^'  Belgium  and  Turkey,  and  of  these 
porting  to  Russia  ii^hi  ' me  The  leading  countries  i,^! 

*  m  me  same  year  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  GenuBttf, 
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Great  Britain,  United  States,  Austria  Hungary,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy.  Of  aU 
the  commodities  exported  from  Russia  those  grouped  under  the  das*  f OOd  sonto 
had  the  greatest  value,  and  next  in  importance  was  raw  and  nalf-mannltcWTtfl 

material.  ,  i  ,  u        t  ,  ^ 

In  imports  the  chief  classes  in  respect  to  value  were  raw  and  halt n ...nut;  tvicd 
material  and  fully  manufactured  goods.  As  to  manufactures,  Russia  n  i ned  in 
l8os  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  times  as  much  as  she  exported.  In  general  she 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  countries  of  the  world,  her  productMn  ih:, 
class  being  wheat,  oat>,  mai/.e,  millet,  buckwheat,  etc.  In  1897  there  was  a  fajliut ot 
the  crop  in  western  Europe  as  well  as  in  Russia.  1  he  high  prices  led  to  an  increase 
in  the  exportation  of  all  cereals  frum  Rus>ia,  with  the  exception  of  oat^,  but  the 
increase  was  possible,  not  because  the  producers'  supplies  were  greater,  but  owing  to 
the  large  stock  m  hand.  Besides  the  grain  crop  there  was  a  fallmg  off  m  the  flax  anl 
hemp  crop.  The  American  Consul-General  reported  m  the  stunner  oi  1808  that  the 
total  harvest  of  l1ax  tibre  in  all  the  governments  of  Rusna  was  smaller  Hy  3ft 
per  cent,  in  1897  than  the  yield  in  1896.  Tlu-rc  was  a  marked  decrease  in  hemp  al50. 
There  being  no  decrease  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  the  decline  in  these  crops  wis 
due  to  unfavorable  conditions.  The  cultivation  of  beets,  however,  increa  cd.  in 
the  ^ring  of  i8g8  the  area  under  cultivation  was  larger  than  m  any  previous  year. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  and  National  Dchl.—Tht  budget  estimates  for  ?j96pj«« 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  each  at  1,474,049.923  rubles  There  was  a  defiot  rt 
000/X»  rubles  in  external  revenue,  whicli  was  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  incre^ 
outUys  on  the  railways.  The  naUonal  debt  of  Russia  on  January  i.  1897,  ««>»29? 
total  of  6.735  .376,443  ruWes.  In  1898  it  was  placed  at  about  i7i5i^)«Mm>  «  wn 
about  £2SO,ooo,ooo  was  spent  on  account  of  railways.  . 

CMrr.-HO'.— Russia  has  gone  steadily  on  in  her  attempts  to  establish  the  go'd 
ard  on  a  firm  basis.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  M  dc  Wilte,  who  is  reckoned  one  o! 


the  ablest  financiers  in  Europe,  submitted  his  budget  statement  ""J^"  S 
He  reports  that  excellent  results  have  followed  from  the  change  of  the  ^  j 
has  now  been  completely  brought  about.  DurinE  the  year  the  ""^culation  otgj^ 
coins  more  than  quadrupled  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  >n«f.«**'.°V|°^:„  „^ 

rublr^  n!  gold  in  the  trea  urv.    The  amount  in  the  banks  and  m  circolauon  was 


currency  during  the  year  that  had  just  closed.  The  principal  points  in  tlm  ^utem  _ 

were  as  follows  :  Russia  was  formerly  a  single  standard  silver  MUntry.  the  mon«^^^ 
unit  being  the  silver  ruble,  containing  18.OJ  gram>  of  pure  stiver.  "'j^ 
various  denominations  circulated  as  currency,  and  there  were  state  credit  nww  is^ 


anous  dcnommations  circulated  as  currency,  ana  tncrc  were  sum         X.' r  ,*Miie. 
y  the  Bank  of  Sute.  which  was  the  only  credit  institution  having  the  "g«  "J^^^^ 
Jilver  was  legal  tender  to  any  amount  in  payment  of  taxes  and  <l"t''^\7;/;  * 
ernnient,  and  the  credit  notes,  wliich  were  based  on  the  entire  ProP^'y^' ,  TUese 
were  also  legal  lender  at  par  witli  silver  in  the  payment  Of  tMces  ■"'Jj";*^:,  o{  the 
notes  and  the  silver  and  gold  coin  circulated  at  par  until  the  heavy  «P^'  .-i 
Crimean  War,  followed  by  those  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  obliged  the  gwrernn 
to  suspend  the  exchange  of  the  notes  for  coin.  The  period  of  suspension  "tejaeu 
nearly  forty  years,  and  the  country  was  placed  on  the  basts  of  an  '""^o"^!, '  .'Vl^'^.s 
currency,  then  came  an  attempt  at  gradual  reform.  The  governnient  o.  taucn^^ 
expenses,  increased  its  revenues,  and  made  good  the  deficit  in  the  state  ^"'^^  j  ujgincd 
years  of  this  policy  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  quantity  o'.^o'''. 
partly  through  foreign  loans,  and  the  result  was  so  to  improve  the  6 
that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  gold  could  be  borrowed  for  3  2  per  '"'^"^rid 
per  cent,  which  was  the  former  rate.  This  done,  the  government  ^ 
the  countrv  of  its  inconvertible  paper.    The  gold  ruble  was  definitely  csiau.i-  ^^^^^ 
the  new  unit  of  currency  in  1897.    It  should  contain  .7742  grams  of  pure  g 
to  51.45  cents  in  United  States  gold.   Tiie  silver  ruble  had  dcchned  from  wj  J^p^,y 
gold  value,  to  45  copecks,  and  the  credit  notes  from  too  to  66 ^''^ffJlj  ^onsidcfed 
declined  but  was  fiaUe  to  frequent  fluctuations,  and  the  g^^'^''"'"^"*  -n  still 
it  unfit  for  a  monetary  standard.  As  to  the  State  Bank  ot  k"s  _ 
remains  the  only  credit  institution  with  the  right  to  issue  state  To 
may  still  issue  such  notes  for  an  unlimited  amount.   Thc«c  notes      J^Jivjo 000  ru'il^^ 
the  vilue  of  600,000,000  rubles  thev  may  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  'l**'^"^  cxce>5 
of  go'd  deposits,  but  if  the  amount  of  issue  cxrrcls  roo  000,000  amount  of 

must  be  guaranteed  to  the  full  amount  in  gold.  On  Decenibcr  5.  '"''^  l^ooo  and 
outstanding  state  credit  notes  in  banks  and  in  circulation,  was  i  ,j  jn  the 
the  amount  of  gold  in  coin  and  in  bank  was  i,i6o,ooo.ooa  Silver  '^."^'^  j,,.,;]^  no 
currency  as  a  subsidiary  metal  for  the  minor  coins,  and  the  l»ws  ot  k  /  g^y. 
change  in  its  character  as  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  taxes  and  aues  w 
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the  exception  of  customs  duT-^   ..T  i        "^^^ '^""^ W  an  unlinm^^^ 
Imperial  Bank   Cold.  SHwr 

 **««^ 

Xotal    _Jo5^ooaooo  99,ooObOoo 

Apparently  Russn  is  out  V.,'  hi^*"' '  ''470.000.000  'l62fiOO^ 

second'reservr"T^rpcrd^?"s^;^;^^^^  ^"^^  ^^st  reserve  and  the 

in^t  aJd'?o'c«7H^^'»;7'n«n  liable     Zk:^^^^  S'S^r''^'        y'^^'-  ^" 
not  appear.  In  i8.xS  Die  war  .trln«;th        ^^^^^^  77-542  were  found 
besides  this  there  uas  an  available  reserve  o)  i  ^SS^^^-^^T  -  '^'^'^  ■"^n.  but 
41,000,  Cossacks  munbcring  142.000  twHinriVlT'     *  battalions  nunibcrinir 

and  a  national  militia  number&^toarj  '"T'"  "<""bcri„p  al,o,u  ^oro  iS 

ever.  ,s  available  only  in  ^^e^L^'^'^        ^rcat  part  of  this  forcfhoT 

diffiii;l^?orffls.o"„^r;,or^b"c  ^/cj'"'  dis%n°i's'tX 

in  '«»twonewannycorpsuTrcrrp-.rnH\,?i  reckoned  at  its  full  strene'th 

^^•r^rr  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^-^'^^  brigS;  sJs 

WOOD  men,  of  whom  407.000  were  infantnl  tS«««£        ,  "'^  Caucasus  was  giv  en  as 
number  of  troops  sVtionerebewSi^afShJ^."?'^''^  ""^  ^^^"^  nrtillfry  and 
wfantry.  ,0.000  cavalry  and  fiiS  artifw^^:.  ^^''O'"  0^>.ooo  were 

frontiers  toward  Germany  and  Austrlfa nTi,,  rh  ^'^"-^^  ">a*«d  on  the 

-^c^^lJi'*^^  <»n«derabr  ^engt  '  ed    tL'"'^       ^S^.^^e  military  com! 
were  388,888.664  rubles,  which  sWei  a  i.«Jil  uV^*^*'^  ''"^^K*^*  estimates  for 
^««5wy^-rn  September.  1897  he  m  ea«  S?^!^^''"*  ^896. 
«f  7.700  miles  were  in  process  of  mSsSm^  " c^*''^*''*"        ^-2".  while  upwards 
R«lway    given  in  the^oJlo;S.^^S^S*o/a^^^^         ''^^  Trans-sSbTriS 

History. 

.H5  .uTcTh',k°1         '^''^   i« h    .ill  b.  fa™,  ta 

^"'mia/  /i^oir*,— Early  in  the  voir  t<^Q  fi,« 
promote  the  merehant  mLZ    Pl'Z  shfo?STn"*'  ""^^^^"•"t  eflForts  to 

Black  Sea  were  said  to  Ii,,v<  been  peJfec^ed  X  M  *°  *'°?"o*'=t  Baltic  with  the 
ships  purchased  for  foreign  trade  ?hn„S  i  9"  ^^^^  ?7.  1898.  it  was  provided  that 
sh.ps  intended  for  internee  ias  jreftlv  r^^^^^^^^  ^"^^h*^      X  O" 

demand  an  increase  in  thTnLT  and   n  T*^^  ^^ntj.  in  China  scemid  to 

ordered  for  that  purpose.  In  the  smSmcr  of  ^L^""''"^"'^^^^^^  expenditure  was 
for  new  warships;  work  on  sev.  rn  Qo.ooo.ooo  rubles  were  appropriated 

AiP  was  launched    As  t,>  the  ilne  '    1-1  h  v'  ^^^8^""        0"^  poweVU  baJtle- 

Mure  of  the  crops  in  ,£7  verl  djii™JM'^^^^^  the  people,  the  cons%uence'  of  he 
was  serious  scardty.   In'  Z  s^^ffS^'  ^"  P"'^  empire  thcr^ 

period  of  drought  aid  towards  «,e«d  of  iSS  ««""llture  was  checked  by  a  loiw 

n  A      had  completelv  failed  «»<1        m  northern  and  central 

^Juffl';cSr;^;;S^s:^^^:  lusS^SSS  t'-^^-^^  August  18. 

«>ch  as  the  lack  of  forilts  :?„H^1?^*  T'"^  ''"^  '"^'"^  deep-seated  caiS 

^  Pe^^ttr  ^.s^TSe-Silli:!  U  w£%e^:rte'i'thWdi^2 
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were  wholly  without  bread  and  without  fodder.    This  latter  circumstance  brought 
especial  hardship  to  the  peasant  by  the  loss  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Relief  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  government  camt 
to  the  rescue  by  a  law  reducing  the  duty  on  agricultural  machinery  and  abolishing 
it  on  fertilizers.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions in  the  districts  threatened  with  famine  and  reported  that  herbage  and  gram 
were  totally  lacking.  The  authorities  took  steps  to  make  it  certain  that  the  rural 
districts  would  be  provisioned  and  supplied  with  seed  for  the  fields.  The  suffering 
was  most  severe  in  the  province  of  Kazan,  where  the  cattle  died  off  for  lack  of  proptr 
food  and  horses  and  oxen  were  sold  for  one-half  or  one-third  of  what  would  havt 
been  received  for  them  at  favorable  seasons.  As  the  year  advanced  the  distress 
seemed  to  deepen.  At  the  beginning  of  October  it  waa  reported  that  great  distress  in 
the  northern  and  central  provinces  was  likely  to  ensue  as  the  result  of  the  total  fail- 
ure of  the  crops.  .  . 

Though  externally  at  peace,  the  Empire  suffered  from  occasional  disturbances  within 
its  borders.  In  the  province  of  Ferghana.  Turkistan,  a  Russian  garrison  was  at- 
tacked by  the  natives  at  Andijan  on  May  30.  and  a  number  of  soldiers  were  killed. 
The  revolt  was  put  down  with  severity  :  the  ringleaders  were  hanged  and  a  large  num 
ber  of  the  rel>els  were  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment,  but  most  of  them  were  after- 
wards reprieved  and  sent  to  Siberia.  The  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  said  to  have 
been  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Russian  rule  which  had  been  developing  in  that  region 
for  several  years.  The  native  administrators  who  had  assumed  oftices  which  went 
formerly  held  by  Russians  were  said  to  have  abused  their  power,  and  to  have  robbejl 
the  people  at  every  point.  Order  was  not  maintained  and  brigandage  increased. 
The  discontent  of  the  people  under  these  conditions  was,  it  is  said,  fomented  by 
secret  agents  from  India,  who  tried  to  stir  up  Mohammedan  fanaticism  against  the 
Russians.  There  were  signs  of  coming  danger  in  1896  and  1897,  when  marauding 
bands  traversed  the  country  and  when  two  Russian  officers  were  murdered.  But 
this  account  of  the  matter,  which  points  evidently  to  British  instigation  as  one  ot 
the  causes  of  the  revolt,  has  not  any  official  sanction,  and  may  not  be  entirely  correct 
At  St.  Petersburg  it  was  declared  that  the  revolt  was  due  wholly  to  religious  faiwti- 
cisms  and  especially  to  the  resentment  of  the  Mohammedan  priests,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  certain  immunities,  including  exemption  from  taxation,  and  who  were 
excited  by  a  Mohammedan  revival,  resulting  from  the  victory  of  the  Turks  over  Uie 
Greeks.  The  leader  of  the  forces  that  attacked  the  Russian  post  was  Ishan  Mahomed 
Ali  Khalif,  who  was  captured  and  executed. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway.— The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  was  pushed  on  ener- 
getically during  the  year  1898  and  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  completed  in  1904^  ^ 
1891  there  was  a  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tchcliabiansk.  a  distance  of  i-jo" 
miles,  while  the  total  length  of  the  route  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Vladisvostockwas 
6,000  miles.  In  1898  there  were  between  1.300  and  1.400  miles  of  track  in  operation  in 
western  Siberia.  The  work  was  being  carried  oit  simultaneously  in  several  sec- 
tions, the  two  large  sections  including  the  line  between  Moscow  and  Irkutsk,  ana 
between  Irkutsk  and  Vladivostock.  It  was  expected  in  1898  that  the  entire  line 
between  Moscow  and  Vladivostock  would  be  opened  by  rail  and  steamer  in  I900  " 
was  said  in  1898  that  the  Russian  government  had  planned  to  expend  50.000,000  nim« 
on  the  line  in  the  next  four  years.  Bv  a  treaty  with  China,  Russia  secured  the  ngni 
f   -  -1         •   .  1  A«  I  1  f  I. All.  .4 i<-inc  VII'  ironi " 


of  car 


rying  the  railway  into  central  Manchuria  and  from  both  directions,  viz:  Jrom» 
point  in  Siberia  and  from  Vladivostock ;  and  to  build  a  line  from  this  point 
Manchuria  to  Port  Arthur,  unless  China  undertook  to  build  such  a  line  herseit.  ini 
gave  Russia  the  opportunity  of  opening  communication  with  an  important 
railway,  to  shorten  the  route  and  to  avoid  certain  engineering 
proximity  of  Port  Arthur  makes  it  possible  for  Russia  to  provision  quickly  tnc  nui 
tary  forces  which  she  may  station  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  , 

The  Czar's  Peace  Proposal  — On  August  24  Nicholas  II  of  Russia  ^  "  „. 

to  be  sent  to  the  foreign  diplomats  at  St.  Petersburg,  urging  the  necessity  ot  a  w 
vention  for  discussing  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  disarmament  of  '"^ 
This  peace  proposal  caused  a  great  stir  throughout  Europe  and  America,    i  n 
of  the  circular  which  was  handed  to  the  foreign  diplomats  by  Count  Muravici 
as  follows:  .  •  arma- 

"The  mainlcnanceof  general  peace  and  the  possible  reduction ol  the  cxccsmvl  .  ^ 
inents  which  weigh  upon  all  nations  present  themselves  in  exi.sting  be 
whole  world  as  an  ideal  toward  which  the  endeavors  of  all  89^'^''"'"'^"'^"  „^ 
directed.   The  humanitarian  and  magnanimous  ideas  of  his  majest)-  the  ^I^l^^^y'jjm 
august  master,  have  been  won  over  to  this  view  in  the  conviction  that  ^^^^  ,  gji 
is  in  conformity  with  the  most  essential  interests  and  legitimate  ,  fj 

powers ;  and  the  imperial  government  thinks  the  present  moment  woulu  ^  ^^^^^ 
vomble  to  seeking  the  means.  International  discussion  is  the  most  ^"""^^j  ,p  the 
of  insuring  all  people's  benefit — a  real  durable  peace,  above  all,  putting  an 
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progressive  development  of  the  present  armampnf.:    Tn  fV,»  ^  ^  . 

ye«3.the  longing general  a?p?aseniem  hTgrown  espedalK 

OOOSCiences  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  preservation  nf  So^  i^.^i^""'**!  ^^e 

ing  the  upward  inarch  strike  at  the  very  root  of  public  urosoer  tV    Th  J^  t 

and  physical  strength  of  the  nation.V  labor  and  capk"  1  arfnS  Jiv  Jted 

natural  application  and  are  unproductively  consumed     HunHr*Sc  «T   ?^  ™^ 

devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  d^^'^hU:h,''Sfj:i^  to  day  re^Irdcd 

2fJii«?  word  of  science,  are  destined  to-morrow  to  loW  all  tlfeir  value  in Sm^ 

quence  of  some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field    Nntinnai  "  conse- 

ress,  and  the  production  of  wcahh  are  ehher  paralvze^^^^^  P'^^" 

foST^'  i"?  ^      *"n*»e«ts  oYeX'^wtTnc^llSrt^^^^ 

fulfill  the  object  the  government  has  set  before  themselves         ^  ^         **  **** 

the  contTnuardaVJ"e?'%[!!rV"r^''''  f^  - '  '^''^"^     armament  A  Poutrance  and 

to  tT,Son^i"'-i^  ^"  l!f"""^-        '^^'^'^  ^^'^^"^         if  thi?!tSte  o^tlnngs  wc^ 
rrt^^"^  "  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  very  cataclysm  it  is  desired  tl  avert 
and  the  horrors  whereof  make  every  thinking  being  shudder  in  adSnw    To  out 
whiS.'l^'.irr'^'  armaments  ^nd  to  seek  the  rSeans  of  wa"  ing^fffhe  Sami 
SSn  5ftnf?c  world-such  is  the  supreme  dut>- to-day  imposed 

JSSi?  ?n  li  M,  '''''^  '^l^'  "^^j^^^y  '^^^  heen  pleased  to  command  me  to 
ESI?SJ«iLkr  g^^^rnnients  whose  reoresentatives  are  accredited  to  the  imperial 
omrt  the  assembling  of  a  conference  whieti  shall  occupy  itself  with  this  grave  prob- 

is  nb?^*t^^!ir"Tt'^'"  ^  ^'^^^y  P'''^^^  ^"^^  'he  century  which 

IL^?  I  ^  converge  into  one  powerful  focus  the  efforts  of  all  states 

3im.«;2f  Ti""!/**  f'^^^  conception  of  universal  peace  triumph  over  the 

dements  of  trouble  and  discord,  and  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  cement  their  agree- 
tfc!  c»?.^  V  consecration  of  the  principles  of  equity  and  right,  wbeieon  nst 

the  security  of  states  and  the  welfare  of  peoples." 

^.hJ^iJ^u^  seemed  to  be  received  with  considerable  scepHctsm.  yet  on  the 

whole  the  published  comment  was  favorable  and  regarded  the  Czar's  note  .rriously. 
ivI5-M"if'!"t.P''^^^  of  course  favorable.  The  comment  of  the  British  press  was 
cpraial,  biit  by  no  means  hopeful.  It  was  declared  that  England  would  support  the 
czar  m  his  humanitarian  designs  to  the  best  of  her  abilitv  and  his  sincerity  in  the 
matter  was  not  called  into  question  for  a  moment.  Some  papers  in  Germanv  adopted 
a  nuier  cynical  tone  in  speaking  of  the  matter,  stating  that  there  was  not!i:ng  in 
Kussias  political  history  to  lead  other  nations  to  place  much  trust  in  her  .li  intcr- 
cstedness,  and  as  one  paper  phrased  it,  Germany  "will  guard  the  Czar's  peace  pmpo- 

Sllwfc*  t         PO"»M*'  ''^''^  *°  ^^^P        Pf'wder  dry,"    The  countrv  that 

TOOK  tnc  least  fiavorable  view  of  the  Czar's  proposition  was  naturally  France.'  The 
Kussian-hrcnch  alliance  would  have  no  meaning  to  the  French  people  if  there  were  to 
DC  universal  peace  with  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  still  unsettled ;  yet  it  was  stated 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Alsace-torrahie  question  would  be  settled  on  some  basis 
lavorable  to  France  and  the  neutralization  of  that  territory  was  mentioned  as  possi- 
p««  I  "'^^  ^"  ilNdisguised  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  comments  of  many  of  the 
«i!r  I  "<^^^^Papers  The  Czar's  proposition  was  considered  a  dream  which  would 
Jirtu-  "  was  urged  that  the  nations  of  Europe  would  range  themselves 

on  tms  qnestton  according  as  they  had  or  had  not  profited  during  recent  years. 
th?>  . suffered  humiliations  would  of  course  be  opposed  to  peace,  whereas 

gamed  ^territory  would  naturally  desire  to  maintain  the  territorial 
^lA^t"^'  ,^"5.^ia  s  pms  were  undeniable.  Russia  was  therefore  for  peace.  France 
Mr  ^^"i  ^  If^Pt'""  of  such  a  poliqr.  The  minor  powers  of  Europe  on  the 

Whole  said  little  about  the  proposal. 

canli  i'ri^  ^.-^  F''^^  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Czar's  Message  be- 
rrTfu^*^*  •  •  .  leading  magazines  in  Great  Britain  showed  a  tendency  to  take 
a  rather  cynical  view  of  the  subject,  although  they  generallv  inclined  to  a  belief  in  the 
czar  s  sincerity.  In  some  quarters  the  object  which  the  Czar  had  in  view  was  not 
a  r.  '^^^''^^^^.as  desiraWc.  It  was  said  that  the  present  armament  was  hv  no  means 
!cm  without  it  the  civilized  world  would  have  no  protection  against  barbar- 

rm.  unc  writer  declared  that  "it  would  be  a  critn.-  ac^ainst  humanitv  to  hold  all 
me  precious  gifts  that  Utin,  Celtic  and  Teutonic  civilization  has  given  to  the  world, 
«t  the  mercy  of  the  Slavonic  or  Asiatic  hordes."  It  was  said  that  during  the  time 
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when  the  armament  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  liad  been  most  complete.  

had  been  maintained.  Among  the  great  powers  oi  ttie  world  there  had  been  peace 
for  twenty-seven  years,  an  unusually  long  period  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In 

reply  to  the  economic  argument  ba-ofl  on  the  va>t  expense  of  militarism,  it  wa'-  :ai'J 
that  while  the  reduction  of  military  and  naval  expenses  might  tend  to  promote  inter- 
nal prosperity,  there  would  always  be  the  danger  of  injury  from  without.  And  after 
all  the  main  problem  in  economic  matters  was  that  of  the  diffusion  rather  llian  the 
increase  of  wealth.    Nor  was  it  fair  to  hold  the  system  of  heavy  armamems  respon- 
sible for  the  poverty  of  nation  .    Such  countries  as  Russia,  Italy  and  Spain  owe 
their  poverty,  it  was  held,  to  other  causes.  They  would  be  poor  even  if  they  had  not 
to  bear  this  burden.   On  the  other  hand,  the  necessities  of  constant  warlike  prepara- 
tion had  not  seemed  to  stay  the  economic  advance  of  cither  Germany  or  Great  Brit- 
ain.  The-  "blood  tax,"  which  was  often  so  severely  criticised  in  Germany,  had  do; 
prevented  that  country  from  making  extraordinary  strides  in  commerce  and  indas 
try.    Sonietliing.  too.  must  be  ^^aid  on  belialf  of  the  training  which  the  -y<teni  ol 
conscription  gives  to  the  individual.    Some  writers  have  held  that  the  alcrtncs;  and 
precision  fostered  by  military  discipline  have  been  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  the 
recent  success  of  German  artisans.    If  then  the  armed  peace  does  not  lead  to  war, 
and  if  it  really  gives  an  admirable  training  to  the  individual,  what  becomes  of  fl« 
main  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  C.-ar's  scheme?    These  were  >onic  of  the  points 
urged  against  the  Czar's  proposal,  alihougU  of  course  they  represent  a  rather  ex- 
treme view  of  the  evils  which  would  result  from  its  adoption.  Other  writers,  while 
believing  disarmament  to  be  most  dcsira!)Ie,  regarded  the  Czar's  scheme  as  wholly 
visionary.    They  did  not  question  his  sincerity,  but  they  did  believe  that  clever  and 
unscrupulous  Russian  statesmen  had  taken  advantage  of  his  dreamy  philanthropy 
in  order  to  further  selfish  national  aims.    Those  who  held  these  views  urged  that 
Russia  needed  ten  years  of  peace.    During  the  next  ten  years  she  had  much  to  fcir 
from  war.    She  wi  bed  to  push  her  railroads  through  Persia  toward  Afghanistan 
and  from  Manchuria  toward  China.    With  the  approach  to  India  and  China  both 
free  she  would  be  ready  enough  to  throw  off  her  hypocritical  mask  and  act  aggres- 
sively.   The  exponents  of  this  view  of  the  matter  pointed  to  Russia's  nccnt  policy 
in  the  far  Ea-t  and  asked  if  it  were  that  of  a  nation  filled  with  a  disinterested  dc-irc 
for  univer>al  ])eace.    To  them  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  mcrclv  trying  to  disarm  her 
rivals  under  false  pretences  in  order  tiiat  ^he  might  sei7C  what  did  not  belong  to  her, 
without  danger  of  attack.    There  was  no  question  that  a  large  number  of  IntelligMl 
Russians  had  long  dreamed  of  a  real  and  permanent  peace  as  the  best  tiling  ft'  the 
welfare  of  their  country.   But  the  official  classes  probably  did  not  share  this  ilhiMon 
To  foreigners  it  seemed  strange  that  this  proposal  for  a  general  decrease  in  the  war 
preparations  should  come  from  Russia,  whose  policy  in  the  past  had  bcfn  niicn  ag- 
gressive and  sometimes  treacherous.    It  was  remembered  that  the  Czar  had  sent  a 
pacific  message  to  the  Brussels  Conference  in  1874.  and  a  few  months  later  the  Rus- 
sian commanders  were  massacrinp-  the  Turkomans.   This  view  of  the  matter  was  well 
expressed  in  a  poem  by  Rudvard  Kipling  called  the  Truce  of  the  Bear,  telling  the 
story  of  a  hunter  whose  blinded  ejrea  and  hideously  scarred  face  were  the  resn.t  ot 
his  having,  in  a  moment  of  pity,  spared  the  life  of  a  bear  which  he  had  \vcmi^^  ^° 
close  quarters.  It  was  asked  why  Russia  did  not  begin  to  disarm  herself.  This  mffl- 
ace  of  war  of  which  she  complained,  seemed  really  to  come  through  no  nation  iom- 
rope  except  herself.  .    .  ,  j  ,„ 

Thus  the  magnanhnous  intentions  of  the  Czar,  though  generally  admitted,  lej  w 
harsh  conmient  tbroughotit  Europe,  even  in  quarters  where  the  general  Object  wmcn 
he  had  in  view  was  most  cordially  appreciated.  . 

It  was  reported  that  the  Czar's  manifesto  was  largely  due  to  the  i"*'"'^"" „  pj!; 
ries  of  volume?  entitled  The  Connnf;  il'ar  in  Its  Technical.  Economical  o*'"  (,^"'"7 
Aspects  and  written  by  M.  Bliokh.  a  retired  banker  or  financier  •[■^^l 
These  volumes  form  a  sort  of  cyclopaedia  of  war  discussing  all  the  details  of 
and  naval  equipments  and  warfare  with  the  utmost  minuteness.  The  conclusions 
the  author  were  at  variance  with  the  conservative  viev»s  of  the  authorities  ana  11 « 
only  bv  ■>  sort  of  accident  that  the  book  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Czar,  puo" 
lion  had  been  refused  by  the  official  censor,  but  the  author  having  some  innuCT 
With  persons  in  nower.  appealed  from  this  decision  and  brought  the  matter  to  i 
attention  of  the  C^'ar  himself.    The  latter  on  reading  the  book  is  said  to  have  0^^ 
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that  under  modem  conditions  the  management  of  large  bodies  of  troops  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult.  It  would  soon  be  impossible  for  mfantry  to  i>tand  within 
earshot  of  their  officers  in  the  face  of  small  calibre,  rapid-firing  guns  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  at  a  long  ran^e.  He  argues  that  modern  European  armies  have  assumed 
such  bulk  as  to  be  unwieldy  and  says  that  no  man,  even  if  he  be  a  MoUke,  could 
efficiently  direct  such  an  enonnons  and  clumsy  mass  of  troops  as  the  present  army 
of  one  of  the  great  powers.  The  si  uf  the  army  does  not  measure  the  likchhood  of 
success  in  a  contest,  since  beyond  a  certain  point  mere  numbers  are  disastrous  from 
a  military  as  well  as  an  economic  point  of  view.  The  author,  therefore,  thinks  it 
absurd  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  should  be  systematically  beggared  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  training  these  usclos  multiiu<lcs.  The  European  states  should,  he 
thinks,  reduce  their  armies  and  navies,  if  they  were  all  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
l>ortion  the  advantage  would  be  given  to  no  one.  It  would  in  no  wise  affect  the 
relative  strength  of  nations  for  their  relative  strength  does  not  depend  upon  die  nURl'* 
hers  of  their  arme<l  force.  'I  hcse  are  the  arguments  which  probably  iniluenced  the 
Czar.  The  other  proposals,  especially  those  involving  ways  gnd  means  and  looking 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  have  found  no  place  in  the  Czar's  programme.  M. 
Bliokh,  for  instance,  advocates  a  league  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  political  status  quo  and  he  would  have  all  questions,  likely  to  lead  to  international 
dispute^,  settled  by  an  International  Court  of  Arbitration.  .Another  feature  of  his 
>cheme,  which  would  hardly  commend  itself  to  the  peoples  of  other  countries  than 
Russia,  is  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  International  Star  Chamber  which  shoitld  have 
final  jurisdiction  over  the  press  with  the  right  to  forbid  the  criticism  of  awards  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration.  He  shi>w>  his  entluisiastic  love  of  country  by  some  of  his 
political  forecasts.  He  thinks  that  tliis  international  system  will  not  long  be  required, 
for  accordmg  to  him,  Russia  will  be  the  dontinant  power  of  the  fntnre.  In  a  hun- 
dred years,  he  predicts,  that  European  Rns^;!.!  ainnc  will  have  500^000^000  inhabitants^ 
while  Germany  Will  have  80,000,000  and  France  50,000,00a 
BirsSIAir  OHtTBOR.   S^e  Greek  Church. 

BUSSZAiar  literature.  //15/ory.— Among  recent  historical  work^  may  be 
mentioned  several  important  volumes  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Russian  diplomacy: 
Russian  OMeiah  in  Fast  and  Present  Times,  by  E.  Kamovich,  a  study  of  the  history 
of  Russian  administration  brought  down  to  the  very  latest  times :  The  Russians  in 
HcUnnd;  The  Great  Embassy,  1^197-98,  by  Vcnevitinov.  a  study  of  the  tune  of  Peter 
the  Great,  compiled  from  Russian  and  Dutch  sources;  and  Russian  f)if>lomatie 
Agents  in  London  in  the  Jlif^litc-n!!:  Century,  by  Prof.  V.  Aleksandrenko.  A  '•cries 
of  essays  on  the  history  of  llic  Italian  Renaissance,  which  the  well-known  critic.  A. 
Volinski.  has  been  contributing  to  a  leading  literary  joumalt  the  Ssvierni  Vtestmk, 
also  deserves  mention. 

Fiction  and  Poetry  — The  Seviemi  Viestnik  ("Northern  Messenger")  has  been 
the  means  of  introducting  to  the  public  several  newcomers  in  fiction.  It  is  edited 
by  a  young  woman,  L.  Gurevitch,  whose  interesting  novel,  Table-land,  first  appeared 
in  its  columns.  In  the  same  periodical  was  publi-^hcd  Mahat  by  M.  Gorski.  a  new 
writer,  who  has  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  and  consequently  excels  in  his 
presentment  of  types  of  the  working  class.  The  most  important  books  of  the  year, 
however,  are  a  collection  of  Tales  hy  .\nton  Chekhov;  The  Mirrors,  consisting  of 
short  stories  and  poems,  by  Zenaida  Gippius;  and  a  similar  collection  of  tales  and 
poems,  by  Th.  Sologub,  entitled  Shadows.  In  Chekhov's  volume  two  stories  deserve 
particular  notice:  The  Peasants,  which  paints  in  .sombre  colors  a  contemporary  Rus- 
sian village,  in  all  its  native  coarseness;  arid  My  Life,  which  contJiins  a  masterly 
delineation  of  the  constraint  and  gloom  of  Russian  provincial  life.  Madame  Gippius 
first  came  into  notice  in  i8g6,  with  a  collection  of  symbolic  stories  and  poems  called 
New  People,  which  seemed  to  give  great  promise.  In  her  new  volume.  The  Mirrors, 
this  promise  has  hardly  been  lulfillcd,  althnu^rh  ^^omc  of  the  sketches  in  which  she 
describes  in  a  most  convincing  and  natural  manner  the  lives  of  simple,  insignificant 
people,  are  admirable ;  as  for  instance,  the  governess  overpowered  by  circumstances 
ana  persecuted  in  The  Witch:  or  in  Home,  the  old  porter  thinking,  in  the  midst  of 
the  stifling  city,  of  the  pinewood  and  the  freshness  of  the  lake  near  his  birthplace. 
The  strong  feature  of  Th.  Sologub's  volume  consists  of  three  excellent  studies  of 
child  life :  The  Worm,  Shadows  and  To  the  Stars.  Both  of  these  volumes  contain, 
besides  tfie  short  stories,  some  admirable  verse.  But  the  most  notable  contribution 
to  poetry  this  year  is  undoubtedly  Madame  Myrrha  Lokhvitskaya's  new  vohtme  of 
dainty  and  melodious  poems,  many  of  which  are  based  on  Eastern  fancies  and 
legends.  One  Russian  critic  has  said  of  her  love  poems,  that  they  are  "expressed 
TO  nervous,  rhythmic  strophes  as  bold  as  the  fragments  of  Sappho."  An  interesting 
announcement  for  the  year  1899  is  that  of  a  volume  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
centenary  of  Alexander  Pushkin,  born  May  26,  1799.  Every  Russian  writer  of 
prominence  has  oflfered  to  contribute,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tolstoi,  who  has  a 
mcd  aversion  to  writiiv  to  order. 
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Production. 
Bushels. 

17,514 
17,028 
61,846 
144.923 


259,056 

4.014.395 
1,066.121 

4.447.094 

389.252 
442,210 

478,578 
33,516 
133.096 

21,745 


49.116 
24,077 
138.736  , 
157,618 

345.397 
756,326 
1,498,604 

651.744 
1,057,593 
3.444,596 
1,182.522 
1,177,126 

158,549 
1,710.306 
1,104,650 
48.439 
24,480 


47.484 


67,996 


42,552 
82.526 

360,711 


Valut 

12.771 
35,871 
9i,3t» 

155,454 
2.007,198 

533.060 

2,090,134 

210,  ig5 
203,417 

306,290 
34.186 
130434 

"■^832 


34.87i 

15,650 
73,530 
81,961 
189,968 
340.347 
644,400 
280,250 
465.341 
1.481,176 
449.358 
4?).8So 
74,518 
632,813 

16.469 
8,813 


23.74^ 


31,278 


24.680 
252.498 


1,643,207 


25.657,522  $"-875-350 

possession  being  the  largest  of 

  area  of  the  St.  Pierre  grouP^^ 

area  of  the  Miquelon  group,  83  squan: 
Pierre.   There  is  a 


ST.  PIEBBE  and  MIQUELON,  a  French 
two  small  groups  near  the  Newfoundland  coast 

square  miles,  and  population  about  5.700;  area       i..*.    °tj  "rp  is  a  eo>' 

miles,  and  population  about  550.  The  principal  town  is  St.  Pierre.  ?  for 
ernor  who  is  assisted  by  a  general  council  and  municipal  councils.  ^"~^°j:r,rc  of 
1897  was  463,000  francs  (the  franc  being  worth  $0,193),  and  the  expen 
France,  according  to  the  budget  of  1898,  was  302,500  iTzncs.  in^P^P  .^nig^ 
amounted  to  8.165,792  francs,  and  exports  to  11,188.087  francs.  The  f^rcif^  ,onnagc 
entering  St.  Pierre  in  1895  amounted  to  47.868  tons  and  the  French  and  locai  i 


entering  St.  Pierre  in  1895  amounted  to  47. 

to  116,774  tons.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  opportunities  are  anuiuwv. 
dary  education.  The  islands,  being  barren  and  rocky,  are  unfit  for  cuJtn 
rocky,  arc  unfit  for  codfishing  is  the  principal  industry. 
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4'Hoimeur  in  1867,  and  was  made  oMc  er  in  1884    His  works  JrirlnH^    /  V  p 
/onif*  (1872):  Samsou  ct  DaUla,  drama  bibl^ug  (1877 )    /%.^? .?    {/     w  q''^^^ 
Henry  VIII  (igS.v  :  Proscrpiuc  f  887^  ^,3  (18^^^^^  ^'?79) ; 

poems,  piano  and  other  instrumental  compJ^itTn.^    Se^M^^^^^^^^  =  --^yniphonic 

i86^'H?t;ndt'H?7;i  «n  the  Basses- Pyrenees.  France  in 

£ecJnd  for^«  in Conservatoire  winning  the  first  pri^e  for  singu^^and 
fofir  years  a?  tS^PaS  nSv^"^  '^'^  ^ ^"i  '"^^  '^'^"^  Engaged 

oS/fl^L  wLv^o  wSfi  itU^*'  'i'*^  first  performances  of  Salammbl  ind 

in  18^  ^  ^<^o"       American  bUmi 

SAiON.  See  PAnmNc  and  Scin.iTimE  (paragraph  Exhibition?^), 
^ilr^  i,   r ^"^^^       produced  in  the  United  States  durine  1808  was  brine  salt 

MfhS  K;.„f^      1    •  ''c*  ^^'^  ^  o""**'  Kansas.  Louisiana  and  Utah,  and  the 

2«s  a?d      r^t^r^S  California.  Illinois.  Nevada.  feaJSihu! 

^^A"ion  ofllS^'^wati?.  ""'"'^  ""^  Massachusetts  salt  was  obtained  by  the 
xhe  production  was: 

1896,  13.850,726  barrels,  valued  at   e.«^«a« 

1897,  15.973.202  barrels,  valued  at  **.*.*!.*.*!.*!.*.'!.*.*!!!!.*,*  4|^So 

?f  CORPUSCLES.    S.  G.  Hcdin  has  shown  that  when  am- 

monium sulphate  phosphate,  tartrate  and  succinate  arc  added  to  blood  in  small  quan- 
niJI;J  f  f  "i  '°  ^ ^'^'^^^  themselves  equally  between  corpuSel  Md 
SSv^Jn  thl' enter  partly  into  the  corpuscles,  but  remain  pS- 
JSS^*  1^"^°^.         ^^^^^       the  plas.na  mcrcases  with  the 

Ili^rV?  ^f'^^^i^^  VP  '"^  '"^"^      ^^'-^^^  concentrations,  where  there  is 

chlnrirl.  1       'a        P'f'"'a-  the  corpuscles  diminishes.  Ammonium 

,H  "''"te.  thio-cyanate,  oxalate,  ferro-cyanide.  ferri-cyanide  and  lac- 

tate distribute  themselves  equally  m  plasma  and  corpuscles  at  all  concentrations. 

SALVADOB.  The  smallest,  but  most  populous  republic  of  Central  America, 
comprises  fourteen  departments,  whose  aggregate  area  is  7,225  square  miles-  the 
S2±?**il**  "'^'^^t^^l  8ph=534,  Of  these  only  about  20.o<£  afe  o'f  pure  Furopean 
descent,  the  great  mass  of  the  mhabitants  being  Indians  and  mixed  races.  The 
capital  IS  ban  Salvador  (pop.  25,000).  Educations  free  and  compulsory.  Besides  a 
national  university  with  about  180  students,  there  arc  18  school^  for  secondary  edu- 
cation and  higher  education  with  about  1.200  students.  There  lm\c  been  reported 
585  primary  schools  with  about  29.500  pui)i!s.  The  governniont  has  at  the  capital  a 
imrary  and  museum.    Thirteen  newspapers  are  published  in  the  country 

(.o:rr»i»nr«/.— Salvador  became  a  separate  and.  independent  republic  in  1851. 
ay  the  consUtution.  adopted  in  1864  and  modified  in  1880.  1883  and  1886  the  chief 
«eaitive  authority  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  four  years,  and  assisted  by 
war  ministers  who  control  the  following  departments:  Interior  and  Government: 
txtenor,  Justice.  Instruction  and  Worship;  War  and  Marine:  Finance.  Fomeuto  and 
Beneficence.  The  President  (1895-99)  was  General  Don  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez, 
ine  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  Congress  of  70  deputies,  elected  for  one  year 
Dy  popular  vote.  Of  the  deputies  42  are  proprietors.  Besides  local  justices  and  in- 
r»c»«'J"^"'*''  ^^^^'^  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  The  government  possesses  one 
fcera  iboirt"^^**"  a™V     4W  men;  the  nationalguanl  num- 

FtfMNcr.— Revemtes  and  expenditures  in  pesos  have  been: 

t99aL  1893.  1894. 

  6,895.703        7.133.000  8,818,000 

18961 

expenditure  (estimated)    9.745.000 

sni'lt  ""^^  u'^.^y^.  "lain'y  derived  from  duties  on  imports  and  from  the  brandy  tax; 
and  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  Departments  of  Finance,  of  War.  of  the 
*nierior^nd  of  Public  Works.  In  i8q6  the  external  national  debt  was  $i.2^6.f).<^  and 
me  mtemal  debt  about  $3,488,000  (each  in  United  States  currency).   In  August. 
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Sajvador  adopted  the  gold  standard.    On  October  i,  1808,  the  Director  of  the 

Un.tcrl  .States  ^I.nt  csfniated  the  value  of  tlie  peso  at  $0i4d6  United  States  cunenq^ 
Imiustncs  and  Commerce. —Salvador  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  but 
there  are  also  nunierous  mines  producmg  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  and 
Other  mmeraN.  I  Ik-  more  important  agricultural  products  are  confee.  indigo  tobacco 
and  sugar;  the  export  of  these  products  in  1896  was:  coffee,  7,500,000 pesos- indiaa 
2.000,000  pesc^ ;  tobacco.  100.000  pe^os.  Among  the  principal  imports  an  textilaad 
iron  goods.  The  exports  and  dutiable  imports  in  pesos  have  been: 

1894.  1895.  18961 

fJlS^llt 2,171.000  2S90.739  13.000,000 

imports   6,611,000  13,847,625  10,000^000 

„  ^'■■to'ie'"  1,  1898,  a  new  tarif?  schedule  went  into  effect  pursuant  to  a  decree  of 
ITesident  Gutierrez;  on  an  average  the  new  rau  >  are  22  per  cent,  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones.    In  1896  there  entered  and  cleared  ^38  vessels. 

C(;/»»/»//ua/i(.;t.y— The  country  has  more  than  2,000  miles  of  good  roads.  San 
lecia,  Atcos.  and  Santa  Anna  are  connected  by  rail  with  the  port  Acajutla,  the  total 
length  ot  the  line  being  72  miles.  There  is  railway  communication  between  .\rmenia 
and  L-ciba,  and  Santa  I  ecla  and  San  Salvador.  Other  roads  are  under  construction, 
mcluding  the  one  trom  the  port  Uni6n  to  San  Salvador,  which  is  124  miles  in 
IcngUi  and  passes  through  several  important  towns.  There  are  telephone  line?,  and 
m  1890  the  length  of  telegraph  wire  was  1.7^4  miles.  The  telegraph  offices  nuraixr 
about  125  anil  the  po.st-olliccs  about  75.    See  CentbAL  AUBOCA. 

SALVATIOIJ  ARMY  is  a  body  organized  in  186^  by  Rev.  William  Booth  to 
evangelize  the  masses.  Its  international  headquarters  are  lOI  Queen  Victoria  street, 
London  E.  C.  and  the  headquarters  for  the  United  States  are  120  West  Fourteentli 
street.  New  York.  General  Booth  is  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  anny, 
which  has  6,229  corps  or  sodettes  scattered  throughout  the  world.  Tlie  annual  rental 
roll  IS  ?i. 000.000.  The  Salvation  Army  of  the  United  States  reports  for  im  735 
corps  or  stations,  2,800  oliicers,  20,000  active  workers,  and  about  375,000  members; 
50,000  persons  were  converted,  39  relief  insHtutions  were  added  (making  120  in  aB), 
with  increase  of  150  ofitcers  (making  a  total  of  400).  This  bodv  can  now  accommo- 
date 6.000  persons  nightly.  During  the  year  there  were  organized  three  Farni  Col- 
onies, in  California.  Colorado,  and  Ohio,  designed  to  reueve  the  density  of  the 
urban  population.  Work  was  done  in  the  I'nitcd  States  Army  and  Navy  during  the 
branish-Amencan  War.  Salvation  Army  tents  were  erected  at  Chattanooga.  Tampa, 
and  Camp  .Alger.  The  Salvation  Army  has  three  periodicals,  the  War  Cry.  Harbor 
i;ig/i/j,  and  6  octal  Ncrvs.  It  maintains  100  rescue  homes  for  tui fortunate  women.  In 
JKngland  there  are  13.894  officers,  33.623  local  officers,  and  6.318  corps  and  oolposli 
I  He  work  IS  conducted  in  as  many  as  2«  languages.    See  Volunteirs  of  Amemca. 

SLAVIN,  OsuERT.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S..  distinguished  ornithologist  and  entoroologtst, 
was  born  m  1835,  and  died  January  i.  1898.  He  was  editor  and  joint-author  widi 
t.  Du  (  ane  Godman  of  BioloRio  Ccv.Snili  Americana,  1879.  From  1874  to  llBiJ  « 
was  Strickland  Curator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

SAXOAN  nitAlTDS,  or  NATIGATOB'S  ISLANDS,  lie  in  the  Pacific  oceaa 
about  2.000  mtlcs  Miuth  and  300  miles  west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  have  an 
area  about  1.700  sq.  m.,  with  a  population,  according  to  the  latest  estimates  available 
in  i»98,  of  26.000.  including  besides  the  natives,  who  arc  of  Polynesian  race,  some 


,t       .1        If       .  1       -----  .^t^wy  «  uiuiMi,  Willi  ^./VU.      »iJi;vii»*.»  ••••f-'   . 

ihe  Islands  hes  in  the  fact  that  they  are  but  ,t  short  distance  south  of  the  steamship 
route  which  would  connect  the  Philippines  with  the  proposed  Panama  or  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  that  they  afford  a  convenient  stopping-place  for  vessels.  ptvinR  between 
*"^"r''°  Australia,  The  United  States.  Germany  and  Great  Bntam  have 
Malmg  stations  on  the  islands.  The  coaling  station  of  the  United  States  is  PafO 
f  T  ^'j'o  .^^^  °^  Tutuila.  which  was  acquired  in  1872.  and  occupied  by  the 
United  States  m  1898.  Most  of  the  i.slands  arc  of  volcanic  origin  and  have  a  very 
lerti  e  soil    The  chief  products  are  cocoanuts,  copra,  cotton,  sugar  and  coffee. 

commerce  and  Communications.~Thv  chief  articles  of  exports  arc  cocoannts  anj 
c^ra  the  latter  «)mmodity  being  obtained  by  drying  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanat  TBe 
offia.-,  statistics  for  i8c/,.  which  were  the  latest  that  could  be  obtained  in  1898.  shoj 
tint  til..  laror...-  r.^...  „f    ...  .      _  .  .  ^nsiderabie 
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089  Kamoan  Islands 


wliS,         ;ot„SM?;.ft^r"^'^"'"•"«  —  tree, 

in  recent  years  had  grad?!l I v  declined  ,1.  a^^'-°  '*^^"!;^'^^  ^^^^^  German  tnule 
vancedm  equal  Proportionf^n  VjcShe  m^^^  British  trade  havin,  ad- 

$304,159,  and  the  exports  from  thcXmMiTffinHc?n>  f      '"""^".M^'^r^f  amounted  to 
exports  from  the  consular  district  of         fo  1 11  e  I  ^utV^,^''         ^"^^'^""^^  ^'^1"* 
tn«  June  to  1806  was  «Ri^«---  1^  u    •  ^"^  tnited  biatcs  dnring  the  year  end- 

ihUc^i%6^:  ''fi;:'cui^^SS!^  HT-'^'I  United^ Statrduring 

reckoned  in  terms  of  Ln.icd  States^o^?«f**"r  "^"^  values  are 

aflforded  by  small  saiUrvcsseiraSnn^^te^J?^^  ^''^  '^^^"ds  is 

hy  the-vcssels  engaged  in  the  mail  serv?.^  i  f    "^'c'"' o  P^'''=^      '^e  world 

Sbnth  Wales,  and  the  vcssek  of  ?  e  l  Int?;,  ^^Z^^'^'*^"        Francisco  and  Sidney.  New 

a^P^sent  pola.cai  situaion  in^Sf  ifffirSi. Wje^^^?^^^^^^^^^ 

theT^oCn;ou:es;VMaIi^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'T         immemorial  under 

was  goverLd  by  nal.vc  ch  ifs  In  ilT^l  fff**^  °"  V''  ''''l"?  ^^^''^h 
house  of  nnKUc         »  iT  r      '**73.  at  thc  suggestion  of  foreign  residents  a 

ment  accordmg  to  their  own  laws  and  customs.  A  %u?re,SS^ourt  was  es Lb^^^^^^ 
present  W.  L.  Chambers,  an  American,  formerly  a  re^dent  of  the  State  of  ijahLma 

Lmon''°"'"'  '7' ^  ^"        '^"it^  coiKerning  rei  pro^ny  siVu^^ 

Samoa;  second,  all  evil  suits  between  natives  and  foreigners  or  l^/wecn  fo??J™er^ 

^mmS  '  committed  by  natives  ag^nst  fSrdgSL^^^^ 

^^tuV^v'  ^'^^<^>fi^"7;^  '-^^--"-^  ""t  ^"l^J^ct  to  an/consular  jurisdirttoS*^ 
ThT?  ^'V'^*  alienation  of  lands  was  prohibited,  with  certain  SIKWafied  cxcmntions 
The  capiul  was  located  at  Apia,  the  chief  town  of  the  group  of  iSn.k 
administration  provided  for  the  municipal  district  of  A^p'a^A  coS^^ 
pointed  to  investigate  titles  to  lands  alleged  to  have  been  purchased  f  om The  i^UvLs' 
mans  -bout  75  000  acres  of  lands  S  gS?-' 

chan;.H  M '  r''  '"'"'^  '5  Americaas.  though  much  of  this  land  has  since 

vlr^^f    a^^'-  who  had  been  deported,  was  restored  a<;  King  in  No- 

ww'tU^'  <^0"t\n"ed  such  until  his  deatli.  which  occurred  A ugj  f  22  iSS 
When  the  consuls  of  the  three  powers,  with  thc  Chief  Justice  as  President  toS* 
cha  ge  ot  the  administration  pendinff  the  election  of  a  sicc««»r    IHs  oSt  of  the 

&2^iti'£f™*\f^  .^'"K  deceased  that  ^hc  ?  cm 

ioSfS^.^nrJf*''*'"  the  representatives  of  the  three  governments  maintaining  tbe 
joint  protectorate  over  thc  islands  have  occurred."  •  * 

but^wf  °H.n?'  ''f'f  -the  saddest  man  in  the  Pacific."  for  he  was  not  only  harassed 
cwrcLn  o?  h7l°^  f '^"'^  ^"^^  intervention,  not  to  say 

'^^^  foreign,  and  m  particular  the  German  officials.    He  was  a  man  of 

rnd^ahV^^P^'r'''"''"-^'  H  ^^"."Sh  descended  from  savage  ancestors,  he  hi  a  kind 
constan  Iv  sho-^"^  thoroughly  patriotic  was  R  that  eve«^m  hfTexile  h? 

kSdIv  K«<^  i.W  l*^ /  ^^'^^P  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Samoa.  He  was  a 
mnemW  f/^"?  •  ^fP'  ^°  ^^^"^  ^^'I'l^-'^t^r  Hiat  he  could  neither  firmly  and  per- 
whhmu  In  "^'^^  himself  to  any  one  of  the  three  great  nations,  nor  remain  neutral 
mirn  c,i  '""r'".«  ^''^  t*'*  representatives  of  all  three.   He  rcc<  ivcd  the 

nr^rnf.i  ^,"*ontK  and  it  is  said  that  had  not  the  American  government 

W  ,  ^  wrecks  of  the  Tn-nfon  and  I'adaHa  he  would  never  have 

his  .xJnv!*^-^"*  residence.   He  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and 
tnsgrave  is  near  that  of  the  distinguished  author. 

^jMPSON.  William  T..  Rear- Admiral.  U.  S.  N..  who  commanded  the  American 
JTifte*  ^""^  York,  and  having  entered  the  navy  September 

^  I8S7.  attended  the  Academy  at  Annapolis  until  i86a-  He  was  made  master  1861. 
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lieutenant,  July.  1862,  serving  during  the  Civil  War  on  the  practice  ship  John  Adam 
and  the  monitor  Patapsco.    He  was  on  the  latter  vessel  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a 

torpedo  at  Charleston,  January  15.  x^jS-    During  the  next  two  years  he  served  on 
the  flagship  Colorado  ^European  squadron;,  advancing  to  the  rank  of  lieuienani- 
commander.   He  was  on  dnty  for  a  time  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  after  further 
vcrvioi-  with  the  European  squadron,  was  proinuttd  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
August  9,  1874,  and  in  ibby  became  capiain.    l<  roni  1886  to  1890  he  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  during  the  two  years  following  commanded  the 
protected  cruiser  San  Francisco,    lie  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordinana  from 
January,  1892.  until  i8«j7.  when,  on  June  15.  he  took  command  of  the  bsrtwship 
Iowa.   Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he  succeeded  Rear- 
Admiral  Montgomery  Sicard  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  (i^agship 
armored  cruiser  Nra  York).   He  had  in  his  control  more  than  seventy  vessels,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  fleet  that  has  ever  gathered  under  the  United  State;;  flag. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  iMcKinley.  actmg  rear-aiimiral ;  became  commodore 
on  July  3  1898.  by  the  retirement  of  Rear- Admiral  Wilham  A.  Kirkland;  on  .Ku- 
gu-t  10.  for  his  excellent  work  in  the  Santiago  blockade  (sec  SPANlSH-AuEWa^ 
vVak),  he  was  appointed  a  rear-admiral,  being  advanced  eight  numbers  and  raitong 
next  after  Rear- Admiral  John  A.  Howell.    The  latter  was  promoted  to  this  rank  on 
August  10,  bv  the  retirement  of  Rear-Admiral  Charles  S.  Norton.  On  August  % 
1898,  Rear  Admiral  Sampson  was  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  the  oomnis* 
sioncrs  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards 

SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  embracing  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  has  an  estimated  area  of  18.045  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation, officially  estimated  in  1888,  of  610.000.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  a  mixed 
race  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  but  negroes,  mulaiioes,  and  whites  arc  n'Jincrou> 
Spanish  is  the  prevailing  language.  The  capital  is  Santo  Domingo  (population  v 
150)  ;  Puerto  Plata  is  the  principal  port  and  has  4.500  inhabitants.  .•'Jf'n^a^^'J.X 
tion  is  free  and  compulsory ;  the  primary  schools  number  about  300  w»thiO,ooopujM. 
There  are  also  schools  for  higher  and  public  education,  and  about  forty  wwspasen 

^^^clz^lnuient,  r/c— According  to  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  u 


vested  in  a  president  chosen  for  four  years  by  an  electoral  college:  he  is  f J 
ministry,  appointed  by  himself,  representing  Uic  departments  of  ^he  interior  ana 
Police.  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Public  Works  and  Foreign  Affairs  F  nana 
and  Commerce,  War  and  Marine.  The  president  for  the  term  beginning  '^j*^^ 
eral  Don  Ulises  Heureaux.   The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  "  " 

deputies  elected  by  popular  vote.   For  the  provinces  and  sub-dlstnct^  iica  arc 
gove  rnors  and  prefects  respectively,  the  fornu-r  appointed  by  the  presidwt  and 
latter  by  the  governors.    There  are  local  justices  eleven 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  tbe  members  of  which  hold  oftice  during  the     f 'J 
term.    Besides  having  a  reserve  corps,  the  government  maintains  a  regiment  m  m 
provincial  capital;  the  navy  consists  of  three  small  steamers.  t,  iciam- 

Finance.— Tbit  revenue  for  1895  was  $1,382,500  and  the  ^-^Penditure  ?i.35i^ 
the  revenue  for  1896  was  $1. 545-450.    Duties  on  imports  and  exports  arc  tne  c^ 
source  of  revenue.  At  the  beginning  of  1898  the  total  public  debt        "^^j ''l^-^'the 
000  ($n.QU  o7o).  The  silver  standard  based  on  the  Mexican  'a^^ 
moneiarV  standard  of  San  Domingo,  but  in  1894  the  covernraent  adopted Oiei^ 
States  ^Id  dollar  as  its  standarf  of  value.  There  has  been  no  coinage,  Boww, 
pursuant  to  this  law.  ,   .  -_>:-nltt«e: 

hidustry,  Commerce,  etc.— The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  y^TL-i; 
about  15,500  square  miles  are  fit  for  cultivation.    Mining  is  not  9^^"*:?."";,,,  " 
gold,  copper,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist.  ' 
of  coffee,  bananas,  sugar  cane,  and  cocoa  is  mcreasing,  but  a  *"»*^  9" are 
noted  in  tobacco  culture.    The  cliief  exports,  named  in  the  order  °* /"^"y  \n,ong 
tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  mahogany,  logwood,  hides,  goatskins.  ^y^^J-  '  -j^e 
the  principal  imports  are  cottons,  iron  goods,  bread  stuffs,  and  earthcn\  ar^. 
foreign  commerce  is  small;  imports,  valued  in  gold  pesos.  a^^OH"**.;/,--..!!  The 
1.703.S95,  and  the  exports  to  2.198,817.   Internal  communication  w  ^  with 

total  length  of  railway  open  is  116  miles;  one  line  of  62  miles  connects  ^"^^ 
La  V'ega  and  is  projected  to  Santiago;  another  projected  line  wU  conneci 
with  Cerro  de  Sal.    There  arc  430  miles  of  telegraph;  51  post-offices. 

BAHSSTOmL  See  BtmAiNC  Stohbs. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.    See  Hawaii.  ■  o{ 

SANITARY  ASSOCIATION.  AMERICAN,  organized  1893,  with  the^objcc 
aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  public  health,  discouraging  the  "J*""     "/Lwire  a*^ 
of  impure  and  injurious  foods,  and  medicines,  encouraging  '-^ 
sale  of  wholesome  and  honest  food,  certifying  as  to  the  character  oi  tooas, 
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IS,  the  city  legislature,  from  two  ve  to  eiahttt^  m<M«K-Xt^    •  »  T 

upoimments  >!Tthout  net,!  of  su      ,,'m  and  fh^ 

torai,.«  ;  .he  rcd„«io„  of  .l,c  numbed  of  officm  Sd  d       yXX'X  .I^^^ 

inffl^^^ftS^  LEGISLATION.  Ohio  ha.  rcccntiv  joinc!  Massachusetts  in  reauir- 

ts^State  bL?d  o'f  tairh nn  ^"^'V'^-'''-  -  -rap.  svstc.ns  should  te  sul^^i  Sd  to 
us  state  Doard  ot  health  for  approval.  In  .NcwYorkth  s  is  required  for  stvnntre  and 
sewage  punfication  systems.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  r\  rin<vlvard^^ul^m,k 
perhaps  other  States,  are  trying  to  secure'  similaV  legiVlation  "  Th  ptirp       s^Se  bet 
ter  pro  cct.on  of  the  purity  of  inland  waters.    Extensions  of  pou  r  ^in  the  imeresi 
of  public  healtii.  arc  constantly  being  given  to  State  and  local  hoArdrnf  Si 
throughout  the  country.but.some  Stati^ar«'"tni  woefSlI^defi^^^^^^ 
Local  or  mumcpaa    legislation  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  relates  'Sy  ?o  the 
restriction  of  specific  diseases  through  quarantine  and  through  ?he   nsoe^tion  of 
p  mnbmg  and  of  nulk  and  food  supplies.    A  number  of  cities  haS  r^S^tly  ^ed 
1;    ?  P'^^'tVu^  expectoration  m  street  cars  and  other  public  places    This  ^  de- 
J°  ^^^^  ^^'^  'P'"^^  ?^  ttiberculosis,  the  germs  of  which  pass  from  he  dried 

»Aj>iiiA±ionr.   Sec  GARBAGs^and  Sewage  PusmcATioiff. 
SABAWAK.   See  Borneo. 
BABOOMA.   See  Sniuu  Therapy. 

SARGENT,  John  Singer,  artist,  born  in  Florence  in  1856.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Boston  physician,  studied  under  Carolus-Duran.  and  took  Tsecond  class  m  "dal  a1 
the  Par  s  Salon  in  1881,  and  a  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  i88g  He 
received  the. Legion  of  Honor  in  1881.  Sargent  is  considerccf  one  of  theVreatSt 
living  portrait  painters.    His  portrait  of  Calvin  S.  Brice  attracted  attention  in 

A?^^^'^^'  ^'^"^'It-^-  the  well-known  Irish  actor,  died  in  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  White  Plains.  New  York.  February  18.  1898.  He  was  born  in  SpriSd! 
Massachusetts.  February  14.  185O.  Mr.  Scanlan  showed  his  peculiar  al>i!itv  m  roVan- 

was /'^A'  aX'i  *  ^  ^  °^  Perhaps, 

SCABLET  FEVEB.    See  Pum.ic  He.vlth. 


80HAX.K,  Franz,  musical  conductor,  was  born  in  Vienna,  in  1861.    He  played  in 

klL"''  ^  L'^'^'i^''  ^r^^^^;  '^"'^'^-"^  composition  under  Anton  Bruckner,  and 

became  conductor  at  the  Stadt  Theatre.  Gra^.    Mr.  Schalk  succeeded  Anton  Seidl 
c*"  German  Opera  and  Philharmonic  concerts  in  Prague,  and  also 

gcaeded  Seidl  as  conductor  of  the  German  Opera  in  Maurice  Grau  s  Company,  in 
«ew  York.   He  made  his  first  American  appearance  in  Chicago  in  1898 

wifhfh!  D^fv?:f^f?'^^^'  '  ^rrf ''''''''''  P'-^^"^*-"^  in  1898  in  connection 
I  f  \^^^'^^>f"s  affair  (see  Fr.vnce).  He  apparently  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Aitred  Urcyfus  was  innocent  simply  from  a  result  of  impartial  study  of  the  question. 
Sd  oroof.Tw  '°       stibject  and  in  October,  HS97,  ptiblidy'declaretf  that  he 

filnn?  Hi'?*iiP'!f^^"\'^*l  not  guilty.  He  ofTercd  to  submit  these  proofs  to  Gen. 
thn  r«i  p-  *     .  u  ^^}^^  ^'-^  ^"''"^  '^•''^''"8  the  autumn  of  1896 

nf        f  ^'^q"3/t  had  discovered  that  the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau  was  not  tliat 
n      ?       J^^i'^''"      I^H^y.o^  the  matter  himself,  and  found  proof,  which  in  his 
n  was  conclusive,  of  the  mnocence  of  the  accused  officer. 

SCHLEY,  WiNFiELo  Scott,  Rear-Admiral.  U.  S.  N..  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1839. 
nin^S.  ''^i.-i  *  midshipman  in  1856.  attended  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 

wpous  until  1851,  and  was  appointed  master,  being  assigned  to  the  Potomac.  He 
^j*'-^'^  service  during  the  Civil  War  with  the  VWst  Gulf  blockading 
Srvili  ^^"^  P^'^t  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson.   He  subsequently 

i^n  ,fl,/"  5  Pacific  squadron ;  was  made  Iteutenant^mmander  in  1866,  commander 
man^  lirt?*^  March.  1888.  and  commodore  in  Februarv.  1808.  In  1884  he  com- 
nianaed  tfte  successful  expedition  sent  to  rescue  Lieut.  Greeley,  the  Arctic  explorer; 
ana  he  was  in  command  of  the  protected  cruiser  Baltimore  when  one  of  her  crew  was 
Killed  and  several  injured  by  a  ChUean  mob  in  Valpariso.    He  was  chief  of  the 
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bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting,  1885-89,  was  appointed  light-house  inspector, 
1892,  and  iji  1895  became  cununandcr  of  the  armored  cruiser  New  York.  In  the  carlj 
part  of  1898  he  took  command  of  the  "living  xjuadron"  (llagship,  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn)  at  Hampton  Roads,  which  later  took  part  in  the  blockade  of  Cuba  and  the 
Santiago  tiglit  (July  3).  On  August  10,  for  conspicuous  service  in  the  war,  he  was 
advanced  six  numhcrs,  Ijecotnin^  rear-admiral  and  ranking  next  below  Rcar-Admiral 
William  T.  Sampson.  On  August  16,  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinky  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Porto  Rioo  hf  the  Spaa* 
iards.    See  Si'ANMSH-Amkric an  Wm: 

SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS,  AMERICAN.    See  Arch.i-oi.ocy  (paragraph  Greece). 

SCHUMANN-HEINK,  I-Iknestine,  opera-singer,  born  about  1860;  made  her 
(ichtit  as  .Nzucena  in  //  Trovatore  in  Dresden  in  1878  and  went  to  Hamburg  to  sing 
at  the  Stadt  Theatre  for  eight  years.  Her  success  in  Bayreuth  as  Erda,  Waltrantt, 
and  the  first  Norn  in  the  King  in  1896  gave  her  a  universal  reputation.  She  also 
sang  llie-e  cliaraeters  in  l^ondon  in  189.S.  and  made  her  American  tf^dwHn  that  JCtf. 
Frau  Schumann-lleink  has  a  rich  voice  01  remarkable  compass. 

SCHWABZKOPPEN,  Coi-onel  von,  the  military  attache  of  the  German  emittssy 
at  Paris  from  1892  to  1^)7.  was  the  ofticer  with  whom  Dreyfus  was  said  to  k  in  com- 
munication. Between  him  and  his  friend  Col.  Panizzardi,  letters  passed  in  regard  to 
information  imparted  by  some  mysterious  a^t  in  the  Frencli  military  service.  Col. 
Sch\var.tkoppen  is  said  to  have  virtually  acknowledged  that  Esterhazy  was  the  secret 
bearer  of  this  information,  and  the  story  is  told  that  he  expressed  great  relief  when 
after  hearing  that  a  French  informer  was  arrested  it  turned  out  to  be  Drgrhn  «n* 
stead  of  I".<tt  rlia7v     See  France  (paragraphs  on  History). 

SCOTCH-IRISH  SOCIETY,  organized  in  Columbia,  Tenn..  in  1889,  while  the  first 
Scotch-Irish  Congress  was  being  held.  The  membership  includes  both  sexc^  and 
is  composed  of  people  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  its 
purpo.se  being  "the  preservation  of  Scotch-Irish  history  and  associations,  the  '"CrtMe 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the  Scotch-Irish  people,  the  keeping  alive  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  and  sentiments  of  the  race,  the  promotion  of  intcMent 
patriotism,  and  the  development  of  social  intercourse  and  fraternal  feelmg.  Tmt 
are  State  societies,  each  liaving  vice-presidents.  President.  Robert  Bonner,  New 
York,  Vice-President-General  and  SecreUry  Rev.  T.  S.  Macintosh,  D.  D.,  220  With- 
erspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

SCOTLAND  is  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  area  of 
29i785  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  4*025,647.  It  forms  an  integral  pan  of  the  I  nitcd 
Kingdom,  and  is  represented  ht  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  72  '"^'"'^^  v  ld 
were  divided  according  to  political  parties  !n  November.  1898,  as  follows:  13  LiDerai 
Unionists,  40  Liberals  and  19  Conservatives,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  16  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Scottish  Peers.  There  is  a  h  eal  government  board  for  bcotiano, 
of  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  is  cx-omcio  President.  The  annual  report  01 
this  board,  issued  in  April,  1898,  showed  that  the  number  of  the  poor  in  receipt  ot  r^ 
lief  in  May,  1857,  was  99.503.  and  that  the  total  expenditure  for  that  purpo^  riunng 
the  year  ending  on  May  15,  1897.  was  1,508.214.  The  commercial  and  other  stau^uc^ 
of  Scotland  are  merged  in  those  of  Great  Britain  (q.  v.). 

SCOTLAITD,  GHiratCH  OF,  is  Presbyterian  in  constitution,  consisting  of  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  with  representatives  from  the  presbyteries,  universities,  and  roy 
burghs,  and  presided  over  by  a  moderator.  A  Lord  High  Conunissioner  repr^ 
scnts  the  sovereign.  There  are  16  synods,  84  presbyteries,  and  i^'^^"' 
ministers  and  licentiates.  In  1897  there  were  641.803  communicants.  In  tMiJ^ 
^48^.695  were  raised  for  missionary  work.  In  1898,  405  new  and  42  Partiamenw 
parishes,  203  unendowed  churches,  and  184  mission  stations  were  added. 

SCOTUOn),  CHURCH  OF  fthe  Episcopal  Church),  has       churches  and  igj 
sion  stations,  151  parsonages.  337  clergy,  7  bishops,  and  44.503 
Sees  are:  Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Brechin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Moray,  and  St  Anditwi 

SCOTTISH  GLAHB,  a  fraternal  society,  founded  in  1878,  has  2  graj^^,^!^"^,^ 
subord  "  -     —  -        -  ■     •        •   ' 

000, 

III.   ,  , 

SOUXPTTTRE  m  1898.  Acquisitions.— The  most  interesting  event  0*  '"jA  jj 
was  the  safe  arrival  in  the  Louvre  of  the  "Bust  of  Elche,"  some  account  of 


aiscovery  reached  Madrid,  where  there  are  smiilar  sculptures  Known  i„»,iit 
Santos"  in  the  Museum,  also  found  near  Elche.  It  is  Greco- Phtjemcian  scuipiw*. 
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.  of  the  face  iusti- 

across  tfie  forehead  and  tlic  robe  arc  also  red    Th.I^  n'^'      "''^^  the  fold 

wheel-shaped  ornaments  on  each  side  of  4e  hcL  .r.  f  1"'-  'h^''<^^J-dres..  and  the 

a  fine  coJlectkm  of  statuettes  in  nu  tils  a^.<^  •   •         Louvre  also  acauired 

fipires  in  gold  of  "Osiris •■Ho  u^^^^^  including  Egyp  i^ 

tend  the  Museum  of  iMedisEval  rI;.-.*"**  *  "^^  ''-^H  was  ooeiied  to 

duded  thirty  stSues/b^te  S^dtefeffa'^d  ^'"'"l!  ^'^"i^^"''^-  TheTddluoSsIS: 
uSi^'ift  characters  and  dates    A.^««i"lh^^'iij?°*H^-  fragments  and 

large  statue  of  "Christ."  painted  and  lit  Medoval  examples  are  a 

stone,  -Ste.  Genevieve/' frL  the  ab^^hUh^P^^^^  ^T'''^^^^  -  '  ''^'^^ 

13th  century;  the  head  of  a  bishoo  of  X^r.K  V'''  ^  "'oo^cn  statue  of  a  kine. 
three  large  statues.— '^Ste  Annp"  SnS,   t  century  from  Chalons-sur-Marrofj 

Suzanne  ^rom  the  Ch!  ea^^fri^^n  dli^Ud- ^^^^^  1'^  ter."  "  nd  '™te: 

erra-coua  by  John  of  Bologna;  aira  mZ^i^^^  de  Beaujcu;  a  model  in 
the  modern  sculptures  the  fmporSS  IddE^Je  ^  fiJ'l  Franquevillc.  Among 

which  were  placed  works  by  the  pfesMent  T  O  A  ur  '^'^^  arranged  in 

i^ph  Goddard,  Carl  Meyer,  and  H  K  Bush  R^o.  '''1' f"?^^^  ^^''''^y  ^''^nd- 
after  the  antique;  Bessie  Pot  e?"s  .nodem  w>rtr^^^^^  siatuettci 
wm  Booth"  and  "John  Drew  "  and  H^3i£  ?      ^"""^^l  Hartley's  busts  of  '"Ed- 

Cinckaniauga.  by  Frederick  Moy^an  :  dir  Warner's  d^^^^  monument, 
brary,  completed  by  Herbert  Adam*  •  "Svm  nl  l.^i  /  -  If^"^  Congressional  U- 
and  "Bail  Player,"  by  VVUson  of  Priiic.. TnT  A  ^'^'^y'  PhUadelphia; 

miss.oncd  by  the  Soci^t^  dcs  Gens  de  lves  b  .t^hil  t  Jir        .   r  ^-^'li' 
nation  and  was  supplanted  by  Falgitifrel  more    L  '^'^i'"^'^  with  indig- 

Balzac  in  the  act  of  writiuc    At  the  SaEn  pJ  ^^O^  Production,  showing 

dinal  Lavigerie;  ■  Mcrcif  '^Psyihe  oS  fhe^R'oclJ'^JiT^  '  ^^-'^V.^  °? 

inted  wax;  Rodin,  a  marble  Krouo  "The  K^--  f         Seraglio."  a  bust  in 

ing  Away  Love."  and  "ThrSphTnx"  •  In  .lln  r   ••\  n""','  ^  ^^^^-'^'"^f.  "Time  Bear- 
Rene  de  Saint  MarceaJr  a  c^Jmm  ■  •  Vvt.^^       A  Drunken  Satyr  and  Bacchante"; 
"Nymphs  of  the  o7se-'T'A  leTuvre    "Svlnh '"  ^'Tt  "f?,  ;.  Antonin  Cartes 
fanciful  allegory,  ''The  Salne      clMm..   -^^^^       and  Bartholdi.  a  spirited  and 
'fi^^"?^"  ^^  coIoslr^cale^'^pVo.pm'S^^  AfacMonnies. 
CSrdet.  ^Tigers  and  L.ons  and  Danis^Dogs  "  ot  which  hfj^^'i^" '  ""^^ 
1'onor    First-class  medals  were  given  to  UvasseJr  Lfrhr^^^^ 
Medalist  H.  Dubois.   Sccond-dass  meda^sTTMAT  I^o'soau-Rousscau, 

Roux.  Sliist  YenceSe  DroDsv^'l^^^  ^'7*'  GulIIaunlJ 

ise  Ca,pe,.„  ^lid  Miiroi,Sll?gaude^  '^^^^  ^' 

thieUAhin  .^2^^'  Academy,  London,  was  of  a  high  order  but 

viXTal  "ncf      AYsTance  A     fn  W-'P*"''^        '^^""^  I^aSfxlS.^n  o 

Painters  and  lra:4rSh  Led^^  ^n^t" '.^l.-lT^TIfJlr  .Society^  «A  Sculptors. 


pies  _ 
^•Dish 


&t£e¥^  G\aKgTt"us^V^GaK^^^^  c'j^  ^ 
by  Her^bert  Al°SrV^.:^r7'.^^^^^  ^T^f  ^""^^^^''^  statuettes  andlwo  ma"  We  reliel 

Salon  of  1807)    'as  e^^^^         2^^-''"-  .''^  ^l"*^*  ^^^'^      ^'^^  P'-""'^ 

AneeloVl  ™- ^  Knoedlers;  bronze  and  other  works  in  nutal  by 

entr  T"^*,  exhibited  at  the  Union  League  Club  (the  sculptor  bcimr  ores- 

S  oirmaV';2med '^n  7u'^'  Bocr«p^esenting  a 
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Agathon  Leonard  exhibited  at  the  Socieie  of  the  Rue  Volney,  P^m,  a  head  oi 
Christ,  called  "Lc  Drame  du  Vcndredi  Saint,"  which  attracted  attention.  A  colo>sil 
equestrian  statue,  "Energy,"  on  which  (j.  b'.  Watlb  liad  been  working  for  year?,  was 
accepted  in  Lx)ndon  and  destined  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  Serpentine,  Hyde  Park. 

A  collection  of  German  portrait  medals  of  the  Renaissance,  belonging  to  T.  VV. 
Greene  of  Winchcbter,  England,  was  exhibited  and  sold  in  Frankfort  Thar  it- 
eluded  "A  Durcr. '  '  Philip  II  of  Spain."  "Maximilian  I,"  "Charles  V"  "ahria." 
"Erasmus,"  "Luther,"  "Philip  !c  Bel,"  and  "Sigismund  1.  of  Poland." 


...  V.       Steph^.. — —     =     .     -„  .        „  . 

•Westminster  Bridge,  London  .  Falgiiicrc's  statue  of  "Dr.  Charcot  ui  the  tour  dt 
I'Hospice  de  la  Salpciricre.  Paris;  a  siaiiic  of  'Jeanne  d'Arc"  by  Lanson,  in  JargtM, 
near  Orleans;  a  statue  of  "Millet."  by  Martel  Jacques  in  his  native  town,  Oreville; 
George  Grey  Barnard's  colossal  "Pan"  was  cast  in  bronze  (the  gift  ot  Alfred  Urmng 
Clark),  for  Central  Park,  New  York;  a  memorial  to  "Richard  M.  Hunt,  by  Damd 
C.  French  was  unveiled  in  Central  Park  :  bronze  statues  hy  J.  Ma<>cy  Rhmd,  ol 
••Hudson,"  "Stuyvesant,"  "Wolfe.  "  and  "Clinton"  were  placed  m  lower  Broadway; 
and  the  "Heine  Memorial  Fountain"  was  accepted  by  the  Municipal  Art  CqaunMSMO 
to  be  erected  on  i6ist  Street  and  Mott  avenue. 

SEALING.   The  act  of  December  28,  1897.  forbidding  the  citizens  (( the  UnilcJ 
States  to  take  fur  seals  or  to  fit  out  vessels  in  the  United  States  for  seal -fashing  « 
the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude,  put  an  end  to  the  ta.-:ir-g 
of  seals  by  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  SUtes  within  that  area,  but  the  hnu.n 
sealing  fleet  continued  to  capture  seals  on  the  northwest  coast  and  in  the  Behnng  sei 
Accortliiig  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  covering  the  hscal  year  109^ 
the  total  catch  in  the  spring  of  1898  was  10.581  as  compared  with  6.100  skins  taken  »y 
the  same  fleet  during  the  season  of  1897.  The  department  authorities  attributed  m 
increase  in  the  catch  not  to  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  herd,  out  to  tnci^i 
that  the  American  licet  did  not  take  part.    It  was  reported  that  a  smaHer  mraioer  w 
seals  frequented  the  Pribyloff  Islands  in  the  spring  of  1898  than  in  the  prcvinib  sea- 
son.  It  was  believed  that  the  complete  cessation  of  pelagic  sealmg  was  Uie  on^> 
sible  means  of  preserving  the  Pribyloff  herd.  Sec  the  article  Behwhc  Sia  Disnut 
SBAXt  VXaSEBIBS.  See  DiSTaiBunoM  op  Animals  (second  paragnph). 
SBCONDABY  BASTBBY.  See  Aocumuiaiobs. 

SEGUIN,  Edward  Constant,  M.  D.,  specialist  in  nervous  diseases,  died  in  Ke« 
York  City,  February  19.  1898.   He  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  m  J"^ 
he  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  Civil  War.   He  l«*Hre<^ 
and  on  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  buffoio, 

New  York.  ^        •  j  •  W  * 

SEIBL,  Anton,  one  of  the  greatest  orchestra  leaders  of  his  time.  *«o  m  «« 
York,  March  28,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Budapest  in  1850.   His  musical  oPP<>"'J"J^^^ 
were  almost  ideal,  as  in  1872  he  became  secretary  to  Wagner  and  s"bsequenuy  n^^ 
important  positions  as  accompanist  and  as  conductor  in  the  musical  ""if"  • 
many,  Italy,  and  England.    The  approval  that  he  won  with  hii  first  appwraw  ^ 
America  remained  with  him,  or  rather  increased,  till  the  time  of  his  deain. 
was  who  first  presented  in  this  country  Die  Meistersingcr,  Tristan  md 
dawmcruvg.  and  Rheingold.    Up  to  thi^  time  few  had  :  :>preciated       F^''^  j  ' 
and  real  greatness  of  Wagner;  but  Seidl  himself  a  man  of  deep  poetic  «cenng. 
preted  his  master  with  such  clearness,  beauty,  and  force  that  tlie  i\e\s  y  \ 
which  had  not  hitherto  appreciated  Wagner  became  thoroughly,  enthu>ia  i  c. 

to  Wagner  alone,  but  was  a  master  in  •  ^T-.h  jj  wa- 


was  not  devoted 

zart,  Tschaikows.v . .   r   •,,     ,    „  ,„  maKinit 

felt  in  New  York  that  his  place  could  not  be  filled,  so  much  had  he  qo"V^  (mcricl 
men  feel  the  real  significance  and  beauty  of  great  music  Before  ^'"'"e  to  -^^ 
in  1885.  Herr  Seidl  married  in  Bremen  Frauletn  Krauss,  a  prominent  soprano  .^^ 

SELENITTM  has  been  recently  used  by  glass-workers  for  the  P^°f ^ich  can 
ored  glass.   By  using  this  metal  alone  a  delicate  rose  tint  can  be  ©•'^f'?^     ^^c.  A 
be  varied  in  depth  according  to  the  amount  of  selenium  that  ma>      .^^^^^.^j^,  ^^f 
mixture  of  selenium  and  cadmium  stilphifles  produces  a  fine  making 
the  yellow  being  regulated  by  the  cadmium.   In  the  ordinary  metlioas  o  '. 
ghus  it  is  necessary  to  re-heat  the  glass,  this  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  seitn.u 

SELWYN,  TRt.  Rev.  John  RirHAKusoN.  D.  D..  master  of  Selw.vn  Collge. 
bridge,  died  February  12,  1898.    He  was  born  in  New  Zealand,  M^^ao-oj*^^ 
the  second  son  of  the  famous  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  Bi8hc>p  « 
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Lichfield;  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1869,  becoming  curate  of  Alrewas.  In  1871-72  he  was  vicar  o£  St.  George's, 
Wolverhampton.  In  1873  he  entered  on  the  Melanesian  mission  and  about  four  years 

later  succeeded  Bishop  Patterson,  the  first  bishop  of  Mclane>ia,  who  was  mtirdercd  by 
the  tMtives.  Dr.  Sclwyn  occupied  this  position  until  1891  and  two  years  later  became 
mastt^r  of  Selwyn  College. 

SEMBRICH,  ^fARCELLA,  opera-singer,  born  at  Lembcrg,  Austria,  February  18, 
1858.  She  studied  the  piano,  violin,  and  singing,  the  latter  at  the  Milan  Conservatory. 
Her  first  iyq>earance  took  place  in  /  Puritam  at  Athens  in  1877.  Moie.  Seinbrich 
has  sung  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Europe  with  the  greatest  success.  She  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  greatest  singer  living,  and  is  unexcelled  as  an  interpreter  of  Mozart 
In  1883-84  she  sang  in  Now  \orV  ;ind  rc-appearcd  in  concerts  in  America  in  tBW"^ 
In  1898-99  she  was  a  member  of  the  Grau  Company. 

8BNXOAI1,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  French  possessions  on  the  West  Afri- 
can coast  and  the  oldest  of  her  .African  possession^,  extends  along  the  coast  from  a 
point  to  the  north  of  Cape  Verde  to  British  Gambia  on  the  south,  and  has  an  area 
(including  Rivieres  dtt  Sad)  of  over  14.700  square  miles  and  a  population  of  174,000. 
But  if  the  various  protected  states  l)e  included  the  total  area  and  population  would  be 
about  115,800  square  miles  and  .^.ooo.ooo  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  St.  Louis 
with  a  population  of  20,000,  and  another  important  place  is  Dakar  with  a  population 
of  about  2,000.  The  chief  products  and  exports  are  gum,  ground  nuts^  India  rubber, 
palm  nuts,  palm  oil,  hides  and  horns,  mats  and  gold.  The  trade  is  said  to  be  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  French  possession  in  .Africa.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  building  of  railway  and  telegraph  lines.  There  is  a  railway  from  St. 
Louis  to  Dakar,  and  another  one  has  been  begun  from  Kayes  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Senegal  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Niger.  A  later  project  for  con- 
necting the  Niger  with  the  coast  is  the  proposed  road  from  Konakry  on  the  coast  to 
the  Niger.  The  executive  authority  of  Senegal  is  intru-ted  to  a  governor-general, 
aided  by  a  colonial  council,  and  there  is  a  small  army  chiefly  composed  of  natives. 
Norman  traders  began  to  deal  with  Senegal  in  the  17th  century,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  the  country  by  permanent  settlements  in  th-.* 
interior.  It  was  not  until  after  1854  that  the  work  of  extending  French 
jurisdiction  over  tiie  iltfand  countfy  was  seriously  undertaken.  One  of  the 
most  active  prosecutors  of  this  work  was  General  Faidherbe.  The  re- 
gion of  Senegal  proper  was  subdued  without  much  difficulty,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  for  the  most  part  peaceably  inclined  and  showing  some  capacity 
for  the  arts  of  civilization.  But  to  carry  French  influence  over  the  Upper  Senegal 
and  the  region  of  French  Soudan  generally  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  re- 
puted wealth  of  Timbuctoo,  which  at  one  time  controlled  the  upper  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  Niger  basin,  offered  a  powerful  attraction  to  French  entcrpri.sc.  The 
hostile  chiefs  were  pushed  bade  or  subdued  and  by  1898  the  only  powerful  native  ruler 
that  still  held  out  in  this  region  was  Samoiy,  who  had  been  repeatedly  defeated  but 
was  still  able  to  exercise  a  tyranny  over  the  natives  on  the  borders  of  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  and  the  Ivory  Coast.    He  was  captured  by  the  French  about  Oct.  i.  1898. 

8ENFF  ZOOLOaiCAL  SZPBDITIOK.  See  ZoduxiiCAL  Stations  (paragraph 
Senf!  Expedition). 

SENTEB,  De  Witt  Ci.i.vton.  e.\-Governor  of  Tennessee,  died  near  Morristown  in 
that  State  in  June.  1898.  He  was  born  at  Harriman,  Roane  county,  Tennessee,  in 
T831 ;  became  prominent  in  the  Whig  party,  was  a  member  of  the  tower  house  of  the 
State  legislature  before  the  war,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  famnu<  Union  convention 
held  in  Knoxville  and  Greenville  in  1861.  He  was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector 
at  large  on  the  Grant  and  Colfax  tidcet  in  1868,  and  the  same  year  being  sent  to  the 
State  Senate  was  made  its  president:  by  the  resignation  of  Gov.  William  G.  Brown- 
low,  the  governorship  devolved  upon  Mr.  Senter,  and  he  was  elected  for  the  next 
term  by  a  large  majority. 

SEPTICJBMIA.  PTJEBFERAL.  See  SERtrM  Tbbrapy. 

SEPTIC  TANK.   See  Sewage  Purification. 

8EBT7M  THEBAPY.  Immunity  to  disease  is  a  natural  insensitiveness  to  infec- 
tion or  contagion  which  is  possessed  by  certain  individuals  or  families,  or  m.ay  be  a 
racial  characteristic.  Acquired  immunity  to  a  disease  may  result  from  a  previous  at- 
tack of  the  disease,  or  from  a  change  in  the  blood  due  to  an  addition  to  it  derived 
from  senmi  hypodermically  introduced.  Animals  are  inoculated  with  a  given  dis- 
ease, and  after  their  blood  has  undergone  certain  changes,  its  serum  is  used  hypoder- 
mically in  man  to  combat  or  prevent  that  disease.  Certain  principles  called  anti^ 
toxins  are  developed  in  the  animal  blood  scrum  which  neutralize  the  toxins  developed 
by  or  contained  in  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria  causing  the  dittercnt  diseases.  The  use 
of  blood  derivatives  containing  antitoxins,  in  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  disease, 
is  called  serum  ther^.  The  disooveiy  by  Pasteur  in  1857  of  the  bacterial  origin  of 


Diyilizod  by^OC^Ie 
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fermentation  led  to  the  discovery  of  different  antitoxins  and  the  establishment  oi 
serum  therapy  in  these  latter  days. 

Diphtheria. — The  best  known  antitoxin,  popularly,  from  its  wide  and  increa^ng 
ttse  is  that  used  in  combatting  diphtheria,  and  obtained  from  serum  of  animals  inoc- 
ulated witli  cultures  of  the  Klcii^-LoetHcr  bacillus.  While  there  arc  a  few  men  ■ 
ability  and  experience  who  deny  its  e&cacy,  a  vast  number  who  have  thorongjilf 
tested  its  tiseltilness  contribute  an  overwhelming  and  convincing  mass  of  evidoniB 
its  favor.   The  past  year  has  added  to  this  favorable  report.  See  Diphtheria. 

Erysipelas. — For  purposes  of  immunizing  as  well  as  for  curative  use  in  all  sU(tt 
of  an  attack,  iMarmoreiTS  serum  is  indicated.  It  is  claimed  to  be  uniforady  snooM* 
ful.  Maniorek's  serum  media  maintain  the  virulence  of  cultures  of  streplococcos 
pyogenes.  His  most  useful  serum  is  composed  of  human  blood  serum,  two  parts, 
bouillon,  two  parts.  This  is  sterilized  and  used  in  a  fluid  form.  Less  useful  the 
serum  composed  of  asses'  or  mules'  blood  serum,  two  parts,  bouillon,  one  part 

t*uerperal  SepHceemia. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  septio- 
mia,  or  cliild-hirth  fever,  the  cause  is  infection  with  some  form  of  the  streptococau 
bacillus.  The  disease  is  satisfactorily  combaited  by  the  use  of  Marmorek's  antiitrep- 
tococcic  serum. 

Tetanus. — The  infectious  character  of  this  disease  was  discovered  by  Carle  aii4 
Rattone  in  1894,  and  its  bacillus  was  isolated  by  Nicolaier  in  the  same  year.  Kitasato 
about  1897  first  obtained  the  germ  in  pure  cultures,  and  since  that  date  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  antitetanic  serum.  Formerly  the  mortalitir  in  cases  ol 
tetanus  was  extremely  great;  cases  in  the  very  young  (trismus  naseenlwm)  were  a- 
most  uniformly  fatal.  In  the  United  States,  the  mortality  under  the  use  of  antIt^ 
tanic  serum  is  less  than  35  per  cent,  to  quote  from  the  reports  of  cases  by  Dennis,  of 
New  York,  of  the  past  two  years. 

Ttibercuhsis.—Mo<\crsi\.e  but  encouraging  results  have  been  reached  with  tabeide 
serum  during  1898.   See  Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid  I- tt'cr. —Mzny  attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  a  reliable  serum  tor 
use  in  typhoid  fever,  without  marked  success.  During  the  past  year  Chantemesst, w 
Paris,  has  had  very  satisfactory  results  from  a  serum  devised  by  himself,  WMdi 
causes  rapid  defervescence  and  general  improvement.   See  Typhoid  Fever. 

Yellow  Fever.— 'The  prize  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  RcpuWic 
of  Brazil  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  has  resulted  in  much  earnest 
work,  culminating  in  SanarclU's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  tctrroidcs  and  his  devising 
of  an  antitoxic  serum.    Its  success  has  been  encouraging.   Sec  Yellow  Fkver. 

Snake  Bile.— Each  year  shows  proof  of  the  curative  effect  of  the  antitoxin  oi 
snake  venom,"  if  used  within  eighty  or  ninety  minutes  after  the  reception 01  toe  Wt 
Calmclte  has  shown,  in  former  years,  that  this  antidote  furnishes  only  8  trtwiwy 
immunity  by  means  of  cell  stimulation,  and  is  not  a  true  antitradn.  _ 

Pneumonia. — Serums  have  been  used  with  gratifying  success  in  pneomonia.  Um* 
ing  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia  in  Naples,  in  January,  i8g8.  Pane  treated  nine  vc^ 
grave  cases  of  pneumonia  with  antipneumococcic  serum,  with  a  mortal  result  in 
one  case.   Surprising  results  are  reported  by  Wcisbacker,  of  Munich,  m  se^fO'Jf 
cases  of  pneumonia  treated  in  1898  with  hypodermic  injections  of  blood  serum 
taincd  fn  m  convalescents  from  the  same  disease.    When  it  was  used  c"ly,  co"*f" 
dation  wa-.  incomplete,  and  the  patients  recovered  rapidly.    In  every  case  the  ^wr 
toms  all  disappeared  except  the  fever  and  the  physical  signs  in  the  chest.  Bi» 
cases  died,  and  these  from  cardiac  complications,  in  an  aged  man  01  7°     -^"j  w. 
physematotis  individual  respectively.    Last  year  similar  results  were  0'^?'"yLJ: 
Huber  and  Blumenthal,  of  Berlin,  who  employed  injections  of  a  mixture  Ot  ciuow 
form,  chloride  of  sodium  and  blood  serum  from  convalescents.  , 

Sarcoma.— Tht  mixture  devised  by  Coley,  of  New  York,  some  years  ago,  iro™ 
cultures  of  baccillus  prodigiosus,  has  been  successful  in  a  fair  proportion  01  cas» 
sarcoma.  , 

Streptococcal  Infection.— MAny  diseases  are  made  rapidly  fatal  through  the  unj 
lencc  of  streptococcus  infection  added  to  the  orip;inal  bacterial  invasion.  jfLjijB' 
diphtheria  and  tuberculosis  are  almost  always  complicated  by  streptococcal  otmcwj 
while  erysipelas,  phlegmon,  septicaemia  from  infected  wounds,  and  most  o  .^^ 
puerperal  septicaemia  are  caused  bv  the  streptococcus  bacillus.  Their  cure  is  ^  >,  ^ 
quently  effected  by  the  use  of  Marmorek's  serunL  (See  Paragraph  Jirysipc.^ 
^ranv  other  diseases  have  been  subjected  to  treatment  by  the  serum  tneraBr, 
varying  success.  . 

8BBVIA,  a  kingdom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsul?  formcrlv  a  self-governing  provij  ^ 
of  Turkey  but  independent  since  1878.  It  has  an  area  of  lo  o^o  square  „),. 
I)ppulation  on  December  31,  1895.  of  2,314.153.  The  capital  is  Belgrade  witn  a 
tion  of  59.494-   Agriculture  is  almost  the  exclusive  occupation  and  we  ciue» 
are  agricultural  produce,  fruits,  animals  and  animal  produce,  but  ^jtt 
to  have  considerable  mineral  resources.   In  1896  the  total  railway  niueag*  w»*rr 
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fS^^^n"'"*'^  f'^'^^J      ^  ^"^^  ^^"^t       January  8  lSo8  was  4^ 

537,500  dinars,  of  which  the  greater  portion  bore  interest  at  4  per  cent    The  armV 
comprises  an  active  army  a  reserve  and  a  national  m.litia.    On  a  war  foo  ,0^  K 
hree  branches  together  had. an  estimated  strength  in  i8q7  of  353  366  n^en    1,?  «  tern- 
ment  bervia  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  ih,  .xranL  power  b  ms"  ve  'tS  in  a 
King,  who  IS  aided  by  a  council  of  eiglu  min.su  r     Tbe  legislative  au  Liu  s  ed 
m  the  Kmgand  the  national  assembly  ci  Skup  d.tina.  There  is  also  a  Smaf*  orrn,in 
cii  of  State,  a  permanent  body  wliich  consider^  and  elaborates  eg  'lati^^^^^^ 
coasMutton  »n  wh.ch  these  principles  were  embodied,  lunvevcr,  was  b  o«  ued  ,1  i8qI 
Md  the  constitution  of  18/.0  went  into  operation  provis.ona hrun  il  a  com^ 
Should  draft  a  new  consiuulion.    According  to  this\,rov.sS  c^ns  itutioH^^^^^ 
emment  controls  the  appointment  of  one-third  of  the  nicmbers  of  thrSkup^ 
tod  the  choice  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  made  by  open  voting     rTie  effic  of 
Ais  IS  to  increase  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown.   The^eigmng^ove  eign  s 
SST      V- '°"vr/  ^k"^  ^'  I'aving  abdicated  in  ^889.  InTannary 

1898  ex-King  Milan  became  Commandcr-m-chicf  of  the  army.  Tlie  youne  Kiim  co.V 
tmued  to  govern  the  country  in  the  style  of  an  Oriental  r™er.  and  a t  t  fe  b  gmm  g 
of  the  ywrostponed  the  meeting  of  the  Skupschtina  and  decreed  the  budge?  Tie 
people  attributes  the  arbitrary  regime  to  the  influence  of  M.lan,  who  s^eS  to  bi 
gaming  an  undue  ascendancy  in  political  aflFairs.    A  radical  leader  named  Pasliilch 

May  i8p  was  again  arraigned  on  June  3,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.   I  he  elec- 

I^^L^IL*'     V       -^"u^  ^r"?  '■'^"'^'^^  Moderate  Liberal  majority 

m  the  Skupschtina;  the  liberals  numbered  114,  Progressists.  62.  This  victory  foV 
the  government  was  expected,  fOT  the  elections  were  conducted  under  military  super- 
n^'   Sllf'I  ^''^""^  °f  ^  condition  in  Servia  where  it  seems  {bat  the 

UWmoyitch  dynasty  was  rendered  very  insecure  by  the  return  of  Milan  The  state 
of  affairs  in  Scryia  as  well  as  in  the  other  Balkan  states  favored  the  plan  for  the 
reoi|anization  of  the  Balkans  under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Nicholas,  of  Mon- 
tenegro (see  Montenegro).  After  the  government's  success  at  the  polN  the  Kmu  an- 
nounced his  dctcrmmation  to  govern  without  regard  to  party,  alleging  that  party  role 
n!.  ,  f^"  ^^'f  state.   A  very  stringent  press  law  was 

passed  m  July  The  Liberals  were  not  ready  to  foUow  the  government  to  all  lengths 
in  Its  high-handed  policy  and  as  the  year  advanced  they  showed  unmistakable  smns 
01  <^qK>sition.  • 

c  ?^?H^^  ^-^  ™  ?^AB,  organised  in  Lexington.  Ky..  Nov. 

&  i«9o-  i  he  society  will  have  local  camps,  State  camps,  a  national  camn.  and  a  ritual 
Commander.  Col.  R.  VV.  Leonard,  Twelfth  New  York.  ^ 

nWAfta  FABMiyQ.   See  Sewage  Purification. 

MWAOB  PITBIFIOATIOir.  The  ultimate  disposal  of  sewage  depends  upon  a 
^^i"^^j°  conditions     1  he  foundation  principle  is  that  the  sewage  must  not  be 

juwved  to  pollute  or  threaten  a  public  water  supply,  for  it  is  to  such  pollution  that 
nwst  Of  our  typhoid  fever  is  doe.   Next  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  creation  of 
nmnnces  through  the  discharge  of  sewage  where  it  will  be  unsightly  or  cau^c  of- 
iensive  odors.    The  increase  of  urban  population  and  the  growing  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  and  value  of  pure  streams  and  lakes  are  together  causing  strong  efforts 
lor  more  rational  and  scientific  means  of  sewage  disposal.    Riparian  owners  have 
secured  injunctions  against  stream  pollution  and  collected  damages  for  it  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.     Where  sewage  can  be  dis- 
cliarged  into  an  ample  volume  of  water,  used  for  a  public  water  supply,  without  caus- 
ing a  nuisance  no  better  means  of  disposal  could  be  asked.  This  was  once  considered 
almost  criminal,  on  account  of  the  alleged  waste  of  valuable  fertilizing  material 
wiuch  It  caused.    The  latest  and  best  opinion  holds  that  the  discharge  into  water, 
«nder  proper  conditions,  is  no  waste,  because  nature  utilizes  uvrrvthing  of  value 
sooner  or  later.    In  this  case,  speedy  utilization  results  through  the  various  forms 
ot  animal  and  vcKetable  life  in  the  water  appropriating  the  sewage.    Disposal  by 
dilution,  AS  dlis  plan  is  called,  has  the  great  merit  of  cheapness,  if  suitable  water  is 
Close  by.   Where  a  long  and  costly  outlet  sewer  would  be  necessary  to  make  this 
method  available  some  form  of  artificial  treatment  may  be  preferable.  Chemical 
removal  of  suspended  matter  by  the  precipitating  action  of  cer- 
ttm  aiemicals  and  by  sedimentation,  is  now  understood  to  effect  only  a  partial  puri- 
ncation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient,  depending  upon  local  conditions.  In 
Mgr  ei^nt,  the  precipiute,  or  sludge,  remains  for  disposal.   This  is  a  very  trouble- 
Knne  nctor  in  the  problem.  The  sludge  is  not  in  demand  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
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as  was  formerly  expected,  although  it  is  hauled  away  by  farmers  sometimes,  ligha 
to  them  without  charge.  The  tendency  is  to  meihaiically  press  thrdtldKS 
k^^^' Ja™'  the  moisture  and  hulk  as  much  as  possible,  and  Ln  t 

Mm  It  m  furnaces.  This  is  quite  common  abn^ad,  but  has  been  litUe  practiced  here 
as  yet.  In  either  mtermittcnt  filtration  or  broad  irrigation  the  organic  matter  in  the 
sewage  IS  transformed  to  inoffensive  mineral  Compounds  by  means  of  bacteria  bown 
as  nitrifying  organisms.  Broad  irrigation,  or  sewage  farming,  requires  about  one 
acre  ot  land  to  each  too  inhabitants  contributing  to  the  sewerage  sy>icm  Intermit 
tent  tiltration  accommodates  ten  times  as  many  people  on  the  same  area.  In  eithtr 
case  K  >^  land  is  required  il  somethuig  short  of  complete  purification,  or  the  practical 
turning  of  sewage  mto  drinking  water,  is  required.  The  crops  from  seme  foro«n 
sewage  farms,  notably  those  of  Berlin,  go  far  towards  paying  the  cost  oi  purmcaiioD 
by  this  method.  In  this  country  but  little  scientific  sewage  farming  has  been  at- 
nllli!il.i  'V^  partly  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor,  especially  of  citv  employ«> 
Obviously  a  aty  paying  $2  a  day  for  labor  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  it  must  compett 
with  nwrket  gardeners  paying  hut  $1.35.  the  smaller  sum  perhaps  being  for  a  longer 
day.  1  he  most  serious  objection  to  sewage  farming  is  the  danger  that  the  raisioi 
of  crops  will  be  placed  above  sanitary  results.  In  the  Western  United  States,  wIkk 
every  drop  of  water  is  valuable,  sewage  has  been  used  for  irrigation  rather  than  1 
a  fertilizer.  At  present,  intermittent  filtration  is  the  most  approved  method  oi 
sc%vagc  treatment  m  America.  It  consists  of  simple  fUtration  of  sewage  throuh 
artificially  prepared  beds  of  sand,  provided  with  collecting  drains  at  the  bottm 
J»uch  matter  as  accumulates  at  the  surface  is  raked  into  heaps  and  carted  off  at  in- 
tervals to  be  placed  uruk  r  land  or  disposed  of  in  some  other  way.  At  the  beginning 
Of  1899  there  were  m  the  United  States  and  Canada  some  10  to  15  municipal  chemical 
precipitation  plants  and  30  to  40  plants  depending  on  fand  disposal,  besides  many 
works  connected  with  public  and  private  institutions.  The  best  managed  sewage 
niter  beds  in  the  United  States  to-day  are  those  at  Brockton,  Mass.  The  best  and 
largest  chemical  precipitation  plant  is  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  State  Board  of 
tiealtii  of  Massachusetts  has  expended  about  $28,000  a  vear  for  the  past  ten  years 
cl  f-  study  o^J'^e  purification  of  sewage  and  water  at  its  Lawrence  Experiment 
station.  Valuable  detailed  results  and  discussions  of  these  experiments  are  given  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  board.  In  England,  during  the  past  few  years,  much  has 
inxn  claimed  for  the  septic  tank  as  a  means  of  treating  sewage.  Such  tanks  are*- 
si£^ed  to  exclude  both  air  and  light  in  order  that  the  anaerobic  bacteria,  or  those 
living  without  air.  may  decompose  the  sewage.  They  arc  large  enough  to  detain  the 
sewage  for  24  hours,  and  tb.en  only  the  partially  clarified  lu;uid  flows  away  to  filter 
1  •  .^"^t^^i^^tary  patters  remain  in  the  tank  and  are  larpclv  dissipated,  it  is 
Claimed,  through  bacterial,  chemical  and  gaseous  changes.  Another  English  idea, 
new  at  least  in  name,  is  the  treatment  of  sewage  in  bacteria  beds.  These  are  modifi- 
catwns  of  intermittent  filtration,  but  in  some  cases  the  aim  is  to  increase  the  amount 
ot  air  and  thus  the  work  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  in  the  beds,  and  in  others  to 

ifeu'"'"  "^^'.'^  ^^"^  ''"  -^ee  is  in  the  beds,  then  to  introdttce  it  fiedy,  tto 

securing  both  anaerobic  and  a-r.^bic  action. 

SEWISAOB.  One  of  the  most  marked  tendencies  in  recent  sewerage  practice  is 
tne  adoption  of  the  separate,  rather  than  the  combined  system;  that  is,  the  provision 
01  two  separate  sets  of  conduits,  one  for  house  wastes,  or  sewage  proper,  and  the 
other  for  rain-water  and  surface  drainage.  In  the  combined  system,  one  set  of  eoe- 
amts  conveys  both  sewage  and  surface  drainage.  Where  the  combined  system  is 
already  in  use,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  changes  to  the  separate  sy> 
tem  arc  rarely  tnade,  but  nearly  all  the  towns  and  small  cities  now  installing  sewcri 
are  putung  m  the  separate  system,  and  only  a  part  of  that ;  that  is.  they  are  building 
sewers  for  house  wastes  and  postponing  the  storm  sewers  for  later  construction.  The 
chief  advantage  of  this  course  is  its  cheapness.  It  is  especially  desirable  where  the 
uuimate  disposal  of  the  sewage  requires  pumping,  a  long  outlet  sewer  or  purification, 
or  a  combination  of  these.  In  such  cases  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keepUie 
volume  of  sewage  as  low  as  possible.  The  rain-water  and  surface  drainage  require 
rar  more  capacious  conduits  for  their  removal  than  the  sewage  proper  and  can  often 
be  safely  dischargee!  throngh  short  artifidal  channels  into  natural  water  courses 

It  is  Dccpmmg  quite  common  tn  use  large  vitrified  clay  pipe  in  place  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  nriflr  cMiTAoc     r>:„.,     .  j  f  i   ,      ,  „ -nil 


tt^m^r^Zl  r     •  .         alignment,  me  smoothest  possiDie  imcnwta.  — 

!£S;;f  °P^^"  P'T  self-cleansing  velocitv,  are  vital  points  in  sewer  design  and  con- 
haTiM.^!I;c  ^  /    ^^""a  <^?"d«Vons  fulfilled  the  sewage  is  hurried  away  from  hum^n 
^a^?lrrii^^°'"^^  offensive  decomposition  has  time  to  begin.   Thus  no  rfepos't>  » 
li^u^^^^^"^^^  ^"  ^"1^"  '^•^^•^'■s  of  gentle  slope  automatic  A'l^h  ttnki 

are  used  to  prevent  deposits.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  these  flush  tanks  of « 


J 
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(From  F.n/f  tHf^in/^  Xfrttt,") 


.  Fall 


OF 


ViKws  OK  Sewaok  Filtration  Akka, -Pi-AiNFiKLn,  X.  J.,  in  jcpoMt.  t 

with  lime,  ready  for  raking.    Fig.  3.  Bed  No.  \2  \  raking  off  sludge  V"- 
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Figj.  r.  Bed  Xo.  6  flooded  with  scwafje.  Fig.  2.  Bed  No.  4;  sludge  deposit  sprinkled 
ore  deposit  than  usual.)    Fig.  4.  Bed  No.  16;  harrowed  and  ready  for  flooding. 
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Sharp 

Properly 


SnM"4w^???^^^^^^^^^  a.  formerly  _ 

manhole  covers.    VentUating  shaftrjnd  chnnn^^^^^  P^'^^'^*^^  •^>'  Perforated 

but  generally  on  poorly  built  sewers  a"id  nr  .  '  ^"'"-^t'^ies  provided  abroad, 

desirable  to  lower  a  highTound  waur  Icve  t^^^  "'''^J-  America.  Where  it  is 
or  to  prevent  the  inmtratiSn  of  grS^nd  ^^^^^^^^^^  "<"'<^  habitable, 

ngricultural  drain  tile  or  sewer  Siw^J^th  o^^^^^^^    sewers,  undcr-drains.  either  of 
or  along  side  the  sewers.   Thcse^a?^  erea^^  jifh^'"  f  ^  ''^"'^^^ 
or  puriZed,  since  they  tend  to  dhninisl  ?ts  volume   tVllt  """P*^ 
same  end.  sewer  pipe  is  now  be  nrmade  J^^^^      w.^'r^^'li'  ^'"^ 
with  extra  deep  io^kets.  or  jSnUng  spacJ?  fAhc  L.l'  ^tT^''  ^ 
decreases  the  number  of  joints  irfSh  w?^^  ,  T''^^'^*^^''  ''  '^"Sth  of  pipe 

the  lealcage.  '  '  increased  depth  of  sockets,  decreases 

directly  popi;  a^mfort^^^e'^lU'of'^ood"?  "r'^^'  an  admirable  purpose  in 
understood,  however;  thJt  there  is  no  snir£  l£  ,  l^''^^"^  ^"^f 

stnicted  sewers  givrrise  to  the  dcveloDmSm  8^^,'  ^''o»gh  improperly  con- 

searches,  sappleraemed  by  the  latest  Extended  re- 

far  less  likeK'^harJ^a.rfo:.  rly  s^^^^^^^^  '"""'^^ 
sewer  air.  To  be  SO  spread  the  eerms  mn<t  fl^nf    tne  spread  of  specific  diseases  by 
sewer  air  after  consid^able  drfin^^^  Sewers  nr.  '"i  "^"^^ 
little  chance  for  germs  from^ht^i"^;ge^7ffoat  in  s  ^"^T  " 

such  air  is  simi  ar  to  that  from  other  inioure  Vir  cmM,  «  Vi  danger  from 

churches  and  theaters:  it  toids  to  JiuS^^^  *i  ^''^^  °^  P°°''^y  ventilated 

disease.  «  to  general  debility  and  greater  susceptibUity  to 

is!!S2^ih«?^years  oW  ^- 7- -^^'-^^  ^'i^hiRan  and 

Bngadter-General. of  volunteers  for  merltorioS  irvices^duHng  tt^\rn^^^^  ^lu'fuW 
^trv'?nVPn^"/''i*°i''*^  regular  army  as  Lientenant-Snd  of  thrForty-& 
in  wSK'n^Tct  -^79.  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  pfrstTnfan 

S(^^BSi.Mli;Sf!riI""?.'**L^  '^^'"'^  o'^^^'^'  designation  is 

5w»!fTu     ;*«V*^,      Christ's  Second  Appear  ng.  has  receiv-ed  the  na 
Irom  the  rhvthmica   mnv. m,  ,,t.  u'Xa..  I-  ."/"^ 


the  United 


fr^r»  ^u  ™  v^nrist  s  becond  Appearing,  has  received  the  nam*.  <;haU»l«. 

wor^h  D    ?h''''irT'  --."-"^  h.-;nds  and  arms  Xh  fom  part  of  Ari? 

he  fenild  StaL '''Xh^^^  EngUnd.  but  their  colonies  are  noffound  on  Iv 

comnrJei        states.   The  Shakers  number  i6  churches  and  1,650  members  Tliev 

Tw£r§,Ji?*"^  ^ -^^^^  ^--^^^^  '^"'^i^'tv      composed  of  ^veral  fam  1  ies^ 

persons  L  at  mZ«»  t  .{:  "''x^-  xV'^r'i  '^rgest  community,  consisting  of  about  225 
ill  GeS^ia  \\  vT  *  ~*  ""^^  P*"* 

us!f  i^^L  ^^''inv'Lh  M,'  statistics  of  the  actual  amount  of  shale 

useorthSlUjiri"^  ^"f"^'""  '  called  to  the  greatly  increasing 

duff^t,  !?f  "»««"al.  especially  in  the  clay-working  industry.    The  Statistics  of  o«S 

•.eds TshSe  .if  ^tLfX  idta  of  its  increasing  usefulness.  New 

Paints  continually  being  discovered  and  exploited.    See  also  Minbul 

cd'?iSfed^i^'^^Ji'  "Sn^  "v.™      Renfrewshire.  September  12.  1856.   He  was 
self  to  litiaS^Su^®'?  University,  and  went  to  Australia.  In  1870  he  devoted  him- 
to  iiteraty  work  m  London.  Mr.  Sharp  is  the  author  of  T/u  ffuman  Inherilmue 
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(1882);  The  Earth's  Voices  (1884);  RommHc  Battads  (1886);  ^o^^Vt  dt  Rom 
(1891) ;  /'W<'r  o'  the  I'tnc  (1894);  many  biographies  and  essays,  and  Wmim 

F.xile,  a  comedy  in  romance  (1898). 


Mrs.  Frida  Stephenson,  who  had  gained  some  prominence  as  a 
writer  upon  life  and  literature  in  Iceland,  died  at  her  home  in  Chicago,  November (1^ 
1898.  SIk  was  born  at  Reykjavik  in  1861.  Mrs.  Sharpe  made  frequent  contribn- 
tums,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  magazines.   She  was  the  author  of  a  play 

written  in  Icclaiulic.  which  was  produced  hy  members  of  the  Icelandic  colonv  m 
this  country.   Shortly  before  her  death  she  finished  a  translation  of  ICiclland's  noveL 

SHAW,  Bernard,  author  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Dublin,  July  26,  1856.  In  1876  be 
settled  in  London,  where  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  journalist,  critic,  platfom 
speaker,  political  pamphleteer  and  piay-wright.  His  plays  include:  The  Armsoni  the 
Matt  (1894),  and  The  Devil's  Discipline  (1897);  four  novels.  The  Irralwnal  Knot, 
Lore  Among  the  Arists,  Casliel  Byron's  Profession  and  an  Unsocial  Socialist  (1880- 
83).  He  has  also  published  The  Quintessenee  of  ibsenism  (1891) ;  Plays.  Pltmtl 
ar.d  Unpleasant  ( 1897) ;  and  The  Perfect  Wagnerite  (1898). 

SHELDON,  Charles  L.,  cx-Govcrnor  of  South  Dakota,  died  at  Dcadwool, 
October  20,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Vermont;  served  in  the  Civil  War; 
went  to  Dakota  in  1881,  and  was  elected  Governor  in  1892  and  iSm. 

SHELLEY'S  POEMS.  In  the  fall  of  1898  it  was  announced  that  the  lost  volume 
of  Shelley's  youthful  poems  had  been  discovered  at  Dorchester,  England.  The  fact 
that  such  a  votnme  had  existed  was  discovered  in  1859  by  Dr.  Ridiard  Ganwit,  who 

found  in  the  British  Museum  an  account  of  Shelley's  dealings  with  Stockdale.  in  the 
lattcr's  Budget.  It  seems  that  when  barely  eighteen  Shelley,  together  with  some  col- 
laborator, had  published  a  volume  through  Stockdale,  the  edition  being  limited  prob- 
ably to  less  than  one  hundred  copies.  Being  subsequently  informed  by  Stockdale  that 
the  collaborator  had  plagiarized  one  of  the  poems  from  Matthew  Gregor)-  Lewis, 
Shelley  suppressed  the  edition.  From  1859  until  1898  admirers  of  Shelley  have 
sought  for  these  poems,  and  now  that  the  volume  is  found  it  can  only  be  said  that 
curiosity  is  satisfied,  for  the  little  book  can  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from  the  last- 
ing fame  of  Shelley's  wonderful  genius.  It  is  thought  by  Dr.  Gamett,  who  under- 
took to  publish  the  poems,  that  the  coadjutor,  who  was  formerly  thought  to  be  Har- 
riet Grove,  was  Shelley's  sister  Elizabeth.  As  to  the  alleged  plagiarism,  Dr.  Ganiett 
thinks  that  there  is  a  purloined  poem  in  the  collection,  but  that  it  was  not  stolen  from 
"Monk"  Lewis.  The  verses  attributed  to  the  sister  are  such  as  almost  any  dewr 
school-girl  could  compose,  and  in  those  of  Shelley  there  is  little  that  is  striking  and 
almost  nothing  suggestive  of  the  master  poems  tKat  appeared  only  a  few  years  later 
The  volume  is  made  up  of  two  epistles  in  the  style  of  Anstqr's  Bath  Guide,  e^-identiy 
written  by  Elizabeth ;  a  series  of  little  love  poems,  written  by  Shelley  to  Harnel 
Grove;  four  stories  of  terror  in  the  Monk  Lewis  style ;  and  four  miscellaneous  pieces, 
two  of  which  are  translations.  Literature  commented :  "Shelley's  part  of  ^^"^ 
may  be  said  to  range  in  merit  from  the  level  of  the  Monk  Lewis,  Anne  Raddme 
pieoeSt  where  we  get  such  verses  as, — 

I. must,  dearest  Agnes,  the  night  is  far  gone — 
I  must  wander  this  evening  to  Strasburg  alone, 
I  must  seek  the  drear  tomb  of  my  ancestors'  bones, 
I  must  dig  their  remains  from  beneath  the  cold  stones, 

to  that  of  tnc  love  poems,  of  which  this  is  a  fairly  typical  stanza: 

Come  (Harriet)  !  sweet  is  the  hour. 
Soft  zephyrs  breathe  gently  around. 

The  ahemone's  night-boding  flower 
Has  sunk  its  pale  head  on  the  ground. 

There  is  nothing  very  striking  here,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  just  begun  to  l>c  poct^^ 

which  the  other  has  not  approached.   In  fact,  we  find  the  love  pieces  a  '"'^ 

characteristic  of  Shollev  than  Dr.  Garnott  would  allow.   Is  there  not  just  a 

Rc  tion  of  the  later  Shelley  in  such  a  line  as,  'But  spirits  of  peace  steep  ""IJJJ: 

in  <lcw.'  or  in  another  about  the  'stern  wreck  of  nature?'  "  The  poems  w^"^^'  ^^'TS 

when  Shelley  was  about  seventeen,  and  chronologically,  they  are  the  second  01  no 

works,  the  romance  Zastrossi  being  the  first.   Their  only  present  value 

fact  that  they  throw  some  light  on  Shcllcv's  earliest  relations  with  Harnet  urow. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they  will  arouse  a  wider  public  interest  m  ^''^rS. 

poetr>— a  poetry  of  aspiration— and  in  Shell«y  himsdf,  who,  doubtless  MS  a  pw* 

among  thb  first  half-dozen  English  poets. 
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SHEBJCAN,  Ions,  nn^  nf  fTi« 

of 


^Tc^JS^Vfe  £rom°Ul  c  ^STnl^""'"^  ^"""^  ^'^^^  '-t  third 

in  the  AIcK^ey  cabSiet  fa  C    ^^h" resignatam  of  the  ponfulio  of  State 

I&3.  Having  recci^d  an  aa»TLc^uca^fotril^Hi'".  V""*-^^^'^'  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  «S 
the  bar  in  i\Uy.  1844.    He        rddeiit?  o  ? J  L^^^  ™  admitted  to 

and  1852.  and  rcpSscnted  h?s  dirtrS^fa  tL^^^^^^^^  ^Vh>g  conventions  ot  ,848 
Sixth  and  Thirty-Seventh  Congres^efbdne  ^iJS^^^^^^^  T  nrty-F.fth.  Th.rty- 

the  winter  of  1859-60.  In  Mardi  iSoi  he?nf  el  ^^"blican  candidate  for  speaker  in 
reelected  in  i8(Jr78-2  88^^^^  S»ates  Senate,  and  was 

December/,  m  to  F^hrua^y  ^I'siy    l^^^^^^^  Senate  from 

of  the  Treisuiythe  MpSend^d  ufe  ii«m  n  '  '^F'  '''^^  appointed  Secretary 
place  lanuaiyT  iSo    In  "STo^^^^^^^^  'P'*^''"  P''>'"'"ts,  which  took 

Senria/nomS^^^^^^ 

yJSced  age.  he  w«  Sble  to  pSfoS.  b^^^  t  ^^  .t"'"^ 

ing  upon  his  office,  and  "Pon  theTutTa  a  "of  Thrtrou"  e^^^ 

resigned  and  was  succeeded  l)y  the  Assistant  Secretary  I„rwJ  \VMr  "«  ^^^p^dingly 
had  already  practically  been  the  head  ofX  deua?^^^^^^  ^  •  D^^'  "^'l^ 

inseparably  connected  with  the  hr.tor  v  of  American  -,n  I  fin""  ^  -"^'"^  « 

ment  and  old  age  he  has  accorded  him  theTonrard''resp:"'o'fX;^^^^^ 

Sta^fho?nT"pit&4"?&^^^^  ""a"^ 
vllfJ^^^aVw^?^^^ 

to^yjsifceW^  fem^^;';  t^fhe  F"e5e?a?rr 

^^^n^^q^^f^S-^^  -  ^^[w^t«^g,^S 

with  about  200.000  inhabitants,  according  to  mos  author."  es  bu[  the  cinS^^^ 
port  above  mentioned  states  that  it  is  estimated  at  from  6^,0^  to  gSS^  *  nd  U 

n?e  and''ruLa/'"^h/;jri'"'"*  I^*  '"^'^  occupation,  and  the  cS'^opT  a  e 
hiXs      Thf      7**^  «*P91*  "^^'"'-v  of  rice,  teak-wood.  oxen,  pepper  and 

l™  »  u  ''*  'ti?f**  "  ''-'"J"  «^  foreigners,  and  the  Bri  ish  have  th2 

pr?g%^?vrcitv^fo^^  r?"'^"  '"'^  r  -^BaW.  whicM,  a«";^^J^^ 

progressive  city  for  the  Orient,  having  an  electric  street  car  system  electric  liplfts^ 

thil  "V*^'*"'**^'?  hotels,  libraries  and  banks,   h  l  as  a  go^d  harbSr  in 

t^  i^A  ^^"^V?*  ab.Tndance  of  water.   The  hanking  faciiit^ef  arc  ««SleS 

hlil^'^t  "r^^f"  It  >s  tl'c  distributmg  point  and  raarl^et  forTrSSn  i^^^ 

T  steamshlTSSiJa^Srw  S 

^&^'^^f^%iif!'^''l{  >vuh  Singapore.  850  miles*^dist.nt.  Trade  is  not 
ri£?2nf   T  T  regulations,  the  average  import  duty  betnir  only 

^L  !     •^'V'-"'?''"'"'  'l''^'  °"  ^vhich  it  is  5  por  c  nt..  on  the  averaSi 

Of  the  a'mS!c  in,  -""i'^^"'  ^'^t  opportunities  in  Siam  for  American  merch^n'^ 
and  pro^rTssite^ -^^^  J^P^I  receptiveness  toward  new 

hiritS  fesn^rt  h^S  i,  T^"^         <^'i"^'o".gI<om  I,  seems  to  be  regarded  with  the 
ninicsc  respect,  both  by  foreigners  and  natives. 

linrwrs  on?n  "l'*^  "  i^^''?  ^o''"  projected  and  some  are  already  completed.  The  first 
Kun  nn  n  r"'  '"^^P*:'.''  »?93.  between  Bangkok  and  Paknam  and  in  1897  work  was 
SSerteTt^  miles  long  between  Bangkok  and  Khorat.   This  laSer  l^e  wal 

Sffic  n  ^gA^rS nil"  « 't'  'u^  >'-^'-. j^^S,  The  total  mileag^  i^n^  fo? 
after  h"s  re?nrn  ;n    -        .  ^"  &i  P*»**,^  European  countnos.  and 

addrei'Vf  wdcom.   f  ^f^'^  .^^'cn  5i<!»de  on  January  3.  1898.  in  response  to  an 

and  JSiwe  (SlSS^  abused'  ***  "^"^  ^ 

in^hf  ar?^t'RT?<f,f*f"*'*'N  of  ^oni^icrce,  population,  etc,  for  Siberia  are  included 
iniernardev.inn^^  .  ^l-  P'"'''""^"^  '""''"^'^         on^X  w»th  certain  aspects  of 

1^    tS'  ^P""?"^'  were^refcrred  to  in  the  United  States  Consular  Reports  of 

Dlaved  1  commeraal  importance  of  Siberia  lies  in  the  part  which  it  has 

SeOMl^}^*^^^  generations  in  supplying  Europe  with  bread-stuffs— a  part  which 
~<«w  ii«iy  to  become  still  more  important  upon  the  completion  of  the  great  Trans- 
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Siberian  Railway,  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  possibility  of  cutting  of!  some 
of  the  markets  for  the  American  wheat  producer  as  a  result  of  the  improved  mtm 
of  communication  between  Siberia  and  the  East  gives  especial  intercut  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  production  of  cerealb  in  that  country.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  iivm 
important  in  the  extreme  South  and  Southeast,  where  from  one-third  to  oaHnlf 
of  the  acreage  under  crop  is  sown  with  wheat.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  how- 
ever, docs  not  drain  the  wheat-growing  region.  Most  of  the  wheat  fields  arc  in  the 
regions  tributary  to  the  great  seaports  and  are  already  within  easy  access  of  the 
market.  Moreover  improvement  in  internal  conditions  will  no  doubt  result  in  i 
larger  consumption  and  better  adjustment  of  the  wheat  supplies  within  Russia  its<lf. 
for  at  present  it  often  liappens  that  certain  localities  in  Rus^'ia  suffer  for  the  lack 
of  bread-stuffs  at  a  time  when  other  localities  have  a  surplus.  For  iiutance,  it  is 
pointed  out  by  the  American  Consul  that  a  surplus  of  grain  in  the  Yeniseisk  or  eito 
in  tlie  Toni^k  governnunt  cannot  supply  a  deficit  in  the  government  of  Tobohk.  The 
effect  of  the  railway  therefore  will  be  rather  to  equalize  this  surplus  and  improve 
internal  conditions  in  respect  to  trade  than  to  affect  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
leading  crop  in  Russia  is  rye  and  the  next  is  oats,  wheat  occupying  the  third  place 
among  the  cereals.  For  these  reasons  it  is  said  that  the  extension  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  wi^  not  result  in  an  increased  exportation  of  Russian  wheat.  Not 
only  does  the  surolus  in  Western  Siberia  go  to  supply  the  deficit  in  the  rural  districts, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  frontier,  because  of  the  high  freight  rates. 

SICHtY,  Early  Civilization  op.  See  AscHAm^OGY  (paragraph  Italy). 

SIERRA  LEONE,  a  British  possession  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  includes  the 
island  of  Sherbro  with  adjoining  territory,  and  extends  from  the  border  of  Liberia, 
ni  the  south,  to  the  Skarcies  river  in  the  north.  It  has  an  area  of  from  iS.ooo  to 
30,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  i8o,000  to  750JX».  The 
diversity  in  the  estimates  arises  from  the  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  terrilorT_^s«w 
1891.  At  that  time  the  population  was  placed  at  about  75,000  and  the  area  of  biern 
Leone  proper  was  only  4,000  sq.  m.  In  1898  some  authorities  gave  the  area  as  30.aB 
sq.  m..  while  the  black  population  is  said  to  be  eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as  it  had 
been  in  1891.  The  capital  is  Freetown,  with  a  population,  in  1898,  of  about  40.000. 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  trading  centres  in  West  Africa.  Few  cities  show  such  a 
variety  in  population,  since  it  is  said  that  in  Freetown  alone  sixty  distinct  dialects  art 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants.  Although  this  city  is  still  regarded  as  the  chiet  seaport 
in  West  Africa,  its  trade  has  declined  of  late  on  account  of  the  trtwme  m  ik 
colony  and  the  activity  of  the  French  in  the  neighborhood.  The  chief  prodacts  01 
Sierra  Leone  are  palm  oil  and  kernels,  benni  seed,  kola  nuts,  India  rubber,  grouna 
nuts,  copal,  and  hides,  and  these  constitute  its  chief  exports.  As  to  the  P[l 
fessed  in  the  colony,  the  native  blacks  are  still,  for  the  most  part  P2S^\"''. 
were  in  1891  nearly  41,000  Protestants,  7,396  Mohammedans  and  571  Catholics,  free- 
town  is  the  seat  of  the  Sierra  Leone  episcopate  and  the  startmg  point  ot  '""'^"^'j^ 
sionary  work.  Higher  education  is  represented  by  the  Fourrah  Bay  *'millf  af 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham,  and  there  are  a  considerable  """"" 
elemenUry  schools  and  high  schools.  The  government  is  carried  on  by  ^^'^'^V^ 
(Sir  Frederick  Cardew.  in  1898).  aided  by  executive  and  legislative  councils  mac 
is  a  Frontier  Police  Force  established  for  the  purpose  of  »P"''£lJ??*  i^^y  in- 
time  of  its  organization  in  iSgo.  it  was  300  strong,  but  in  iSjgB  It  waS  iUff*I 
creased  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  with  the  natives.  , .  ,  , 

History.— A  good  deal  of  comment,  including  some  criticism,  which 
unfavorable  to  the  administration  of  the  colony,  was  occasioned  by         ■  "  jj  bv 
tween  the  natives  and  the  authorities,  in  the  spring  of  1898.   This  ^''^""'^ "•  1  jj. 
•oine  to  have  originated  in  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives  by  tin  ^    "  -^jj 
ministration  during  many  vcars.    Since  the  year  1888.  when  Sierra  Leone  0 
separate  existence  as  a  colony,  there  has  been  a  steady  widening  of  the  c,.,n^. 
of  influence,  brought  about,  it  was  said,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  P?''^^^-,!  1, a«. 
Even  before  that  date  the  desire  of  excluding  French  rivals  had  led  the 
sume  control  over  the  regions  north  of  Freetown  as  far  as  the  Skarcic >  n 
over  the  tribes  lying  to  the  cast  of  the  former  limits  of  the  colony.^  •  »  tSm  of  S'f 
continued  under  succeeding  governors,  especially  under  the  preelii* 
James  Hay.  who  was  appointed  in  1888.  The  latter  s  successor,  Str  Francis  r  ^ 
though  opposed  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  his  predecessor,  •'5'**H!fv."   jn  iSo^' 
short  a  time  to  undo  it  and  with  the  appointment  of  Sir  Frederick  tarocw.  ^. 
the  activity  of  the  administration  was  renewed,  with  a  result,  as  sonic    l'*^ ''jj.j 
further  trouble  with  the  natives  and  injury  to  trade.  The  work  of  s"bJ^gJ 
tribes  of  the  interior  went  on  and  was  in  the  main  conducted  by  ^^^^r^^^j^  \^y, 
troops,  who  were  recruited  for  the  frontier  police  force  from  ''^"'K"*",-^  ji]  sort? 
been  much  criticism  of  the  character  of  these  troops,  who  arc  said  P*^^'^-, 
of  atrocities  upon  their  kinsmen,  and  to  exercise  a  terrorism  a""  °.     1»  he  it i» 
than  the  natives  had  ever  suffered  from  their  chiefs.  However  this  iW  « 
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certain  that  the  colonv  ha^  hoM  thm   , 

Frederick  Cardew  tLV^Ir  m"^^^^  --'^^  ^"d  rapine.    Under  Sir 

OMonents  of  the  adnii^stration  "LtX  /nSS^flhi  '"creased.  It  was  said  by  thi 
their  authority  in  the  ,nosi  de  pSuc  way  shSl  ^  1?  ^'^^'^'^  cxerd  cd 

of  the  natives.  In  September,  i&6  a  l^rSSftJ  o  }-  ^"^'"^  '"^^^'"^  '^'^  '"l^resS 
peace,  order,  and  good  goven^mcSt' iS  OiTt^^S  f  .^'l'"^""  was  passed  to  promote 
Leone  and  this  mSasurlwas  ree^ac^-d  i',  Sep^,  ^  .J^'^'^^^  ^he  colony  of  Sierra 
one  that  imposed  a  -'house  tax"  of  fuc  sLumes  a  v«r1^?-  AJm?"^  ^'^s 
houses  of  four  rooms  or  t„ore)  on  all  houlXold^rrfn  .shtHings  m  the  case  of 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  this  aa  umnanuarv  T  ''"[""8  No 

sition  from  the  natives.    The  tax  is  s",  in  h  f.  '^'^-  ^'».th  violent  oppo- 

of  the  wretched  character  of  the  1  it  le  niud  l  oveU^  consideration 
hardly  more  than  two  or  three  sh  1  n«  a^iSj  MoJLiJ^^^^  ^^'^^^^ 
l.ng  com  very  rarely,  being  paid  for  the  mosT^art  T^^fmi'  t.  a"''  ''^"'^'^'d  ster- 
house  tax  combined  with  other  griev4Tes  r^.l  i'"!  ^ co"«=ct  the 
natives,  led  to  a  very  serious  rcvoFt  arly  in  the  year  iSr^  "t?!  Z.  '^e 
war  are  not  available  at  the  present  time  h..»  »kt  .  ^he  details  of  this  little 

follows:    In  ,no.t  cases  the  nadves  iid  "noi  Srodu«  ''''''' 
the  hut  tax.    They  claimed  to  be  lov\l  to  fh..  ^terlmg  com  m  payment  of 

pay  because  they  tad  not  the  monev    Ti/.  r  ^"^  said  that  they  did  not 

ment  of  the  West  IncH?  cginun?   v'hich  is  mSS  TS^^'^P'^^-     '  ^^'^^^ 
d.str  cts  where  the  commissioner  warhavLe  fh?^^^^  "^""V'' 
On  the  third  of  March  i8q8  the  rnlWc  ?         difficulty  with  the  natives 

fome  sixty  of  thrnSWs^Anothe   e^^^^  Ti^^  iJ^'-'^l^ 

m  the  loss  of  forty  more  of  the  native^  Ti  r  authnr'[l^^^  March  5.  resulted 
forces  and  were  apparently  gaining  Rromid  whei^A^^  "'''^  strengthened  their 
military  operations.    By  the  K!nmfr??Vfti  the  ramy  season  mterrupted  the 

So  far  as 'the  coIlectiS^of  th  "tex  fs  cLc^^  Z""!  ""^  '^'^^J"''^y  crusted  out. 
have  resulted  in  failure,  for  "carlv  ^11  of  ih/hf,^;  J,kj1°  •f""'""^ '  attempts  seem  to 

David  C™le'^/,?f„^.,^*J°S  ~  »  special  co««™.='^ 

iniBfa.was  mad.  midshipman,  and  the  Wtow^ng  y"ar  l?4„^|i^25r'''''T"" ' 

ik»?  did  mirL''Si""''"  °'  "x-™  <lctcrn,incd  I,/ proper  invcMwa 

S'reoor^^H  k'""'-       "  '?  POP"'"'-  resentment   Alter  the  X 

wi  reports  had  been  made— those  of  the  Naval  Court  of  Inmilrw        tlL  c 

W  to".t  Relations-aptain  Sigsbee  for  a  t  n  e  tt7d  5'ancra? 

XV^£TsVpLf^  ^1       appointed  to  the  comm^d 

SFA^LS'St^^^^^^^  '""^  ^  '^"^''^  "to  «»  ^-xiH^ry  cruiser. 

S^!f!^A^^SJr'SS2'''  Arch^.ologv  (paragraph  England), 

sat^o"^?^!^^^^.  The  silk  industry  for  the  year  1897  was  much  more 
Sand  fc'r  i^ffc  iS^f'*"^'?"*'  °*'"f  ^?  the  smaller  productioTand  the  increased 
mand  ii    f  i^**^  fortunatefy  for  American  silk  manufacturers  this  de- 

iSStht'th^'  'f''  n"al>t.cs  as  they  could  produce.  The  Commercial  Year  B(X>k 
10  Isn-  ^"^/^'"e  of  manufactures  of  silk  imported  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Tunc 
ported  ^erelllouSJ?'  ^'^52,7^  P«^in«  year.   The  diief  articli  im- 

Piece  nn^.  i^  '^^  '^-^S.  1893-94. 

Ribbons  $7,576,001  $12,538,449  $14,910,710  $11,481,041 

Uces"'                                  ^^'^  1.302.818  1,287,952  I.188.392 

  2,157,937  2^688  2,173.659  2^108^646 
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During  the  calendar  year  1898  the  United  States  imported  silk  manufactures 
(dutiable)  to  the  value  uf  |25,284,()4i  of  which  more  than  two-titihs  came  from 
France  and  more  than  halt  from  France  and  (ierraany  alone.  The  exports  of  silk 
manulaciures  during  the  year  amounted  to  $joy,o<>0. 

'Ihe  quaiuities  ot  silk  raided  tor  Lxporl  during  the  two  yean,  i8q6>i8J9 are givci 
by  countries*  in  the  following  tabic  (tiigures  arc  in  pounds) : 

Country.  i8s^ 

France   353.«oo  355.^ 

Italy    J,720.675  i.399.68i 

Spain    4^>36o  46,762 

Austria-Hungary    i^-«50  133930 

Asiatic  Turkey    3iM50  4C4(^<« 

European  Turkey    70,370  749« 

Bulgaria  and  Koumania    ^6,344  «7» 

Greece   I9.<*8  i8,t6o 

Caucasia    83.990  "'^ 

Persia    >3.6aO  Alto 

*Clnna-SlKmghai    h9^7.<>%  IW«K5» 

Chma-Canton   703.700  705.516 

Japan   i,S4».i40  i^o^o 

InSa    M4^  ^54^69 

Total    6k790AW4 

SHiVEB,  Production.—The  domestic  production  of  sflver  to  1898  was  64,060,000 
troy  02.,  as  again.-t  56,457. JO-J  trov  oz.  in  1807.  the  increased  output  being  due  to  a 
greater  production  of  siiver-bcaring  lead  and  copper  ores,  from  which  I'lt  " 
obtained  as  a  by-product  The  total  production  of  silver  from  domestic  and  ttiup 
ores  by  American  refiners  was : 

Metallurgy.— The  processes  belonging  to  the  metallurgy  of  silver 
comparatively  little  importance  at  tl»c  present  day,  for  so  much  is  obiamiu  as 
product  from  the  smelting  of  lead  and  copper  ores,  these  furnishing  about  onH^ 
of  the  silver  supply  in  this  country.    Little  silver  is  now  produced  m  tlie  uoiiw 
States  by  amalgamation  or  lixiviation,  and  still  less  in  foreign  countries. 

SIMPKINS.  John,  Republican  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  died 
March  26,  \^>x.    1  (e  was  born  in  New  Bedford.  Mass..  June  17..  1862;  wa^ 
at  St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  and  at  Harvard  College,  at  which  he  w^^  graajT 
in  1885.   He  was  a  Massachusetts  State  Senator,  1890-91,  and  was  electea  » 
Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses. 

SINGERLY.  WiLLi.vM  M..  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  (jPewU 
Record,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  27.  1832,  anJ  died  in  that  city  rcui 
27.  iSjB.  In  1850-60  he  was  engaged  in  business,  subsequcruly  assisted  l  .s  nt"f^^^ 
the  management  of  street-car  lines,  established  in  i8<>8  a  business  m  V  ^i,^. 

was  ruined  by  the  hrc  of  1871.   Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  '»«»"''^ 
Germantown  Passenger  Raflroad  Company,  a  part  of  the  stock  ^^'^r^J;^,. 
shares — came  into  his  possession  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  lo/o.     ,  {^p„g!,t 
which  was  appraised  at  $750,000.  he  sold  for  $1,500,000.  In  1877       ^'7       mi  le 
the  Public  Record,  and,  changing  its  name  to  the  Philadelphia 
the  paper  a  great  success.  He  established  a  paper  mill  at  Elkton,  Mar>'ian  , 
iiis  presses.    He  was  engaged  in  a  large  number  of  other  e"'y.P"^jw)  became 
hundreds  of  hou=:es,  at  one  time  owned  the  Empire  Theatre  (""•""^  JL'  ,  Tnist  and 
president  of  the  Chestnut  Street  National  Bank  and  of  the  Chestnut  .^^^^  j 

Savings  Fund  Company,  was  intetvsted  in  the  Brighton  Mills,  n      S^^^j;  rai'inf- 
gleaner  and  binder  factory,  an  engraving  company,  and  in  farming       "    j  G^n- 
He  was  an  active  Democrat :  be  ran  for  Governor  in  l8£»4>  ^     p  i„pVand  Bucx- 
eral  Hastings ;  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896  he  supported  raimcr  * 
ner.  the  Democratic  "Uold"  candidates. 

SIBIASIS.   See  He.\tstroke.  ,  nuriti) 

SISTEBS  OF  CHAB.ITY  OF  ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAITL  (Filies  de  ^^^r^Q^l 
were  foonded  in  Paris  in  1633  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Chari^ 
They  are  governed  by  a  mother  general,  who  resides  in  Pans.  Ihe  :>isiei> 

•This  iaelttilM  about  tiA^  lbs.  of  wild  sUfe 
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*  in  the  United  States  were  founded  by  Mother  Eliza  A.  Seton,  who  established  St. 

*  Joseph's  Sisterhood,  at  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  in  1809.  on  the  plan  of  the  Daughters  of 
^       St.  V'incent  de  Paul.   A  union  was  etlected  in  1850  and  the  St.  Joseph  s  Sisterhood  at 

Emmitsburg  a.ssumed  the  dres^  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  France.  The  General 
^  motherhouse  is  at  140  Kue  de  Bac,  Paris.  France,  the  Cenirai  House  and  Novitiate  at 
St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Emmitsburg,  Ma.  These  Sisters  number  1,574,  and  conduct 
establishments  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Milwaukee.  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  Mother  Mariana  is  the  Superior.  In  1817  three 
sisters  were  sent  from  Emmitsburg  to  New  York  to  found  the  motherhouse  at  Mt. 
St.  Vineent-on-Hudson,  New  York,  which  was  declared  independent  in  1846.  This 
now  numbers  1,121  sisters  and  104  novices.  Mother  M.  Rose  is  the  Superior.  These 
sisters  conduct  establishments  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  and  in  the  dioceses  of 
Albany,  Brooklyn,  Harrisburg,  Hartford.  Newark  and  Providence.  The  sisters  from 
Mt.  St.  Vincent  established  the  ni  thcrhouse  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Academy,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1859,  but  moved  to  Mailison,  N.  J.,  in  i860,  and  built  a  new  convent  and 
academy  in  1878  at  Convent  Station,  N.  J.,  where  there  are  now  620  sisters  and  80 
novices.  These  sisters  have  establishments  in  Boston,  Harrisburg.  Hartford, 
Newark  and  Trenton.  Mother  M.  Xavier  and  Sister  M.  Catherine  are  the 
ptesent  Mother  Superior  and  Mother  Assistant  The  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio,  flear  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1850.  were  a  branch  of 
the  Emmitsburg  sisters,  but  are  now  independent.  There  are  now  512 
sisters  and  52  novices.  The  sisters  have  branch  houses  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Ccdorado. 
New  Mexico  and  West  Virginia.  Mother  Mary  Blanche  is  the  Superior.  These 
sisters  founded  the  motherhouse  at  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Greensburg.  Pa.,  in  1870, 
now  consisting  of  216  si>ters  and  50  novices,  with  Sister  Mary  Josephine,  Superior; 
and  another  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  383  sisters  and 
Mother  Mary  Regis,  Superior.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Hlc-sed  \  irgin  Mary, 
with  motherhouse  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  123  sisters,  and  that  at  PhihuU  lphia  has  1.045 
sisters  and  70  novices.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  (Gray  Nuns),  with  their  motherhouse 
at  Montreal,  has  140  sisters  in  the  United  States,  these,  whose  motherhouse  is  in  St. 
Hyacinth,  P.  Q.,  have  49  sisters  in  the  United  States,  and  those  whose  motherhouse 
it  in  Quebec  have  18  sisters  in  the  United  States.  The  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity, 
whose  general  motherhouse  is  in  Paderbom,  Germany,  established  a  motherhcmse  in 
the  United  States  in  Wllkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1874.  These  sisters  have  establishments  in 
Bahimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Dubuque,  New  Orleans.  New  \  ork.  Philadelphia.  St 
T-ouis  and  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  .Mbany,  Belleville,  Brooklyn.  Detroit, 
Harrisburg,  Newark,  Scranton  and  Syracuse.  There  are  501  sisters  and  77  novices. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  .AugU'-lme.  with  their  niotlitrhouse  at  Lakcwood, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  established  in  1850  by  sisters  from  Boulogne,  Europe.  There 
arc  85  sisters  and  11  novices.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth,  founded  in  1812 
by  a  few  .Xinerican  ladies  Ikivc  their  TT>otherhouse  at  Nazareth.  Ky.  These  sisters 
conduct  houses  in  the  archdioceses  of  Baltimore  and  Boston,  and  in  the  dioceses  of 
Columbus,  Little  Rock.  Covington,  Louisville,  Nashville.  Natchez  and  Richmond. 
There  are  573  sisters.  The  Sifters  of  Charity  of  Our  Lady.  Mother  of  Mercy,  with 
their  motherhouse  at  Tilburg,  Holland,  conduct  schools  at  Wtllimantic.  TaftvtUe.  and 
Baltic  in  the  diocese  of  Hartford.  There  the  43  sifters.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Providence,  with  their  general  motherhouse  at  Montreal,  founded  in  1843  have  32 
sisters;  the  Sisters  of  Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Vancouver,  founded  in  iSsiSi, 
number  137.   Those  of  Montana  am!  M:iho,  82. 

SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR,  LITTLE,  (.  stahlished  at  St.  Servan.  Brittany.  France, 
by  the  Abbe  Le  Paillcur,  in  i8.jo.  and  approved  by  the  Holy  Sec  in  1854.  The  gen- 
eral motherhouse  is  at  St.  Ft  ru.  France.  1  he  Provincial  House  for  the  United 
States  is  in  Brooklyn.  There  arc  590  sisters  in  the  United  States  who  conduct  homes 
for  the  aged  in  the  afdid!oce<;e^  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul,  and  in  (li  -  d'nceses  of 
Albany,  Brooklyn,  Oeveland,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  New- 
ark, Pittsburg,  Providence,  Richmond  and  Vincennes.  There  are  39  homes  with  8,- 
500  inmates. 

8LATB.   The  production  for  the  past  two  years  was : 


Most  of  the  output  catne  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York— Vermont  area& 

In  addition  to  its  use  for  rooting,  slate  i>  -old  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  mUch 
of  it  marbleized  for  interior  decorative  use.  The  refuse  of  the  slate  quarry  finds  an 
increasing  number  of  uses,  being  applied,  when  ground,  for  roofing  paints,  oil  cloth 
backing,  and  filler.  During  the  past  year,  the  extended  strikes  in  the  Welsh  .slate 
quarries  have  given  American  manufacturers  a  chance  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  foreign 
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markei-s,  and  in  this  they  have  been  so  very  successful,  that  a  stock-yard  ius  bmi 
established  in  London.  The  foreign  producers  have  made  strong  attempts  to  cbed 
this  invasion,  but  thus  far  have  not  been  veiy  successitii.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1898.  290.000  squares  of  slate  vrere  exported.  Most  of  this  went  to  Great  Briuio, 
but  other  countries  supplied  were  Australia.  Germany,  Bdgiuii^  Denmrit  Svedo, 
Norway.  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  China. 

BLEEPINQ  SICKNESS.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  West  Africa  appears 
an  ^idemic  disease  called  sleeping  sickness,  or  negro  lethargy,  lasting  four  months  or 

as  many  years  in  some  cases,  and  characterized  by  periods  of  sleep  recurring  at  s^hon 
intervals.  The  sufferer  appears  at  first  languid,  weak,  pallid  and  stupid.  Hb  eye- 
lids bccutne  pulTy ;  an  eruption  appears  on  his  skin.  He  falls  asleep  while  talking, 
eating  or  working.  As  the  disease  progresses  he  is  fed  with  difficulty  and  becomes 
much  maciated.  He  lies  about  in  the  sun  or  in  his  hut,  indifferent  to  surroundings 
The  failure  of  nutrition  and  the  appearance  of  bed-sores  are  follo\vi.-d  by  con\i]l>i'>iis 
and  death.  Some  patients  become  insane.  Dr.  Patrick  Manson  suggested  the  filam 
Persians  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Recently  Cagigal  and  Lepicrre,  ot  Coimjra, 
have  isolated  a  bacillus  which  they  believe  to  lie  the  cause.  Inoculation^  inl"  ril' u 
of  a  culture  of  this  bacillus  caused  similar  symptoms  to  those  cxliibited  by  ,1  young 
negro  affected  with  sleqiting  sickness  from  whose  blood  they  removed  tnis  badlui 
for  cultivation.  Some  cases  of  the  disease  have  developoa  in  Congo  negroes  seveo 
years  after  they  have  left  Africa  for  a  permanent  residence  in  Eiu-ope.  A  few  cuct 
of  the  disease  have  been  found  aoMMig  negroes  in  our  Southern  States.  See  Mocn 
I'roduceii  »y  B.\cteria. 

SMALLPOX.    See  PfBLic  Health. 

SMELL,  SENSE  OF.  See  PsYcuot-OGY,  Experimental  (paragraphs  Unimsily 
of  Iowa  and  Cornell  Universi^). 

SMITH,  Charles  Emory,  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  April  21.  18^. 
to  the  position  of  Postmaster-General,  which  had  been  made  vacant,  April  18,  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  James  A.  Gary  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Smith's  nomination 

by  the  PreMdent  was  unanimouslv  confirmed.  Bom  in  Mansfield.  Connecticut  .i 
i«42,  Mr.  ijmith  received  his  education  at  the  Albany  (New  York>  Academy  inJat 
Union  College,  Schenectady.  New  York.  After  the  Civil  War,  when  he  str\-edtin 
der  General  Rathbone  and  Governor  Morgan  in  recruiting  regmicnts,  he  rctumw  W 
Albany  and  edited  the  Express  ( 1865).  Five  years  later  he  became  joint  editor  mtw 
Albany  Evening  Jounml.  and  in  1877  its  sole  editor.  In  1878  the  legislature  decteo 
him  a  Repent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  For  anumber  ot  .von 
he  was  a  member  of  State  Republican  conventions,  and.  from  his  Office  as  cnairran 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  he  had  much  to  do  in  framing  party  platforms.  m\- 
ing  removed  in  1880  to  Philadelphia  to  become  editor  of  The  Press,  he  soon  becamt 
actively  engaged  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  nationfil  politics.  He  advocated  liiaine, 
nomination  in  iK^4.  President  Harrison  sent  him  in  1890  to  St.  Petersburg  as  Miniv 
ter  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  until  his  resignation  two  years  later.  During  tm 
time  he  took  an  active  part  in  giving  relief  to  the  sufferers  in  the  great  lair.ine  mi 
prevailed  in  Russia  in  1891-1892.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  an  active  wrapaignspcaKer. 
It  is  supposed  that  much  of  the  Republican  national  platform  of  l8g6  was  wnttwnr 
him. 

SMITH,  Joseph  P.,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  died  J^^'^^Jj', 
Florida,  February  5,  He  was  born  at  West  Union,  Ohio,  August  7.  j^^Lij 

had  been  editor  of  the  Ofbaiia  (Ohio)  DaUy  CUuen  and  of  the  Toledo  Commtrew, 
and  in  1892-96  was  State  Lihrarian. 

SMITH,  Richard,  ionrnah^t.  died  at  his  home  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April 
He  was  born  in  county  Wexford,  Ireland,  January  30.  1823:  ^^eived  a  cww 
school  education  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  184 1  and  went  to  ^"5-^";„. 
worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  as  an  apprentice  for  about  three  years  '^"^ 
Raped  in  newspaper  work  on  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Chronicte.        ,    ^""^yjajj  later 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  upon  its  organization  in  1845  and        'tig ,frote 
was  appointed  Superintendent,  at  which  time  he  bought  i^e  Priec  Currrni.  ..j,., 
commercial  reports  for  the  Cincinnati  papers  and  dnancial  art'cles        Vj,,";.!,,  an 
in  these  years  he  worked  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day.   Mr.  ^""^i".  j  .^pyf 
interest  in  the  Gazette  in  1854.  to  which  paper  two  years  later  he  was  ^"yp^^^fjce 
his  whole  attention  as  he  resigned  the  superintendenqr  of  the  C"^'"''^'^*  x,,,,,.  Hal- 
and  <:old  the  Price  Curmif.   In         the  Gazette  was  consolidated  witli  ^^^^ 
stead's  paper,  the  Commercial,  and  was  called  the  Comnterctal-Gasette,  n  -^^^^ 
being  its  business  manager.    In  1891  he  resumed  editorial  work    "^.^Yj!  death 
for  many  years  of  the  old  Western  Associated  Press  and  at  the  tirnc  ot 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  had  exerosed  t  vaxm» 
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Sddie"^^"'"'^  "I  for  «»ay  ,«„  w«  .  I«dcr  o£  pybl.c  op.aioo  ,„  .he 

OOLLEGE, 


.871.  .0,1  cpc„;idfof'i„'"r\!Si™'ta^&"*rJ''<»-  MjMadimelt^  was  chartered  in 

O0W»  advM?S^  For  rh^  .^^^^^^  academic  dcparfncnt  increases  as  the 

ated  'n  June  ,S^.  71  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A  b/;  %  for  fit  •  ,  fir 

cess  to  th.  i  fin^  in '^''"i^M  '  but  the  sttuJent  have 

A-  ^'^^^  P""^'"^  of  Northampton  and  to  the  magnificent  Forbes  librarv  siti. 

ated  direcUy  opposite  the  college  grounds     Among  othcT  gifts  ,    he  co  eee  in  18^ 
the  sum  of  $50,000  toward  the  erection  ol  a  new  bmlding  which  w^  i^^^ 

additional  lecture  r.-onis  and  suitable  accommodations  for  a  refer«trV^lih«rf^^^^^ 

5.   ■  ^'f^  "^T?**-.  .^K*  P'a"  of       building  is  similar  to  the  plans  of  the  Con- 

Ir^^r    U  V"r""'".i>'  '.!''^^^'^^'  ^"^J  be  erected  at   a  cos^  01 

ti^'^n  ^l,^^'^r,^'-^PS'-~^<i5l  the  building  would  be  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of 
1899    riic  President  is  Rev.  L.  CUrk  Seelye.  D. D.,  LLEL 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.   See  ANTHtorouxSY 
SNAKE  BITE.   See  Serum  Therapy. 

^lormon  elder,  who  succeeded  VVilford  Woodruff  (a.  v  )  in  1808 

Ohl^'on^Annl^ ^«?c  ''''a^'''^  of  New  England  parents  at  MStoTPortage  Su,!!^ 
UhJO.  on  April  3,.  1815,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Mormon  apo.fle  on  February  12  1840 
flfn.n?'''^'      I?  "  ^"  Oberlm  man  and  is  recorded  as  having  been  one  of  the  best 
students  in  college,  has  been  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Mormon  church,  and  at  one 
time  went  to  Europe  as  a  Mormon  missionary  with  Wilford  Woodruff.    His  sister 
n^\^^Jl^Z'JI\r''rl  noted  women  among  the  Mormons.   Convicted  for 

5?22fT^  ^'^^'^  the  Ldniunds  law  m  1886.  he  received  the  offer  of  a  pardon  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  abandon  the  system,  but  he  refused  and  was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months  iinprisonment.  He  obtained  his  ralease.  however,  in  less  than  a 
wfLi-  r  '"tcrview  a  few  days  after  his  acces.sion  to  the  prc^id.ncv  he  professed 
tos  belief  m  the  revelation  given  Joseph  Smith  on  celestial  marriage,  but  said  that  he 
did  tiot  think  that  It  would  be  right  to  break  the  laws  of  the  land  against  that  practice. 
S  iJi'^y'l'!^"'?  ""^^  mhibition  of  President  Woodruff  s  manifesto:  and 

Jl^i  u  ^  polygamy  existed  in  Utah  neither  secretly  nor  openly.  In  this  he  re- 
lerred.  however,  chiefly  to  alleged  polygamous  marriages  contracted  since  1890.  for  in 
regard  to  polygamous  relations  that  began  before  that  date  he  used  the  same  areu- 

•»  ^  Mr.  C  W.  Penrose  quoted  in  the 

article  on  Wilford  WoodrufT.  ^ 

WOW  BEKOVAL.   See  Street  Cleaning. 

,  Northern  Africa  is  found  a  peculiar  soapstone  called  bv  the 
nanves  ttol,  which  contains  free  gelatinous  silica  and  is  largely  used  hv  the 
Arabs  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  the  washing  of  linen.  Lahache,  who  has  called  at- 
tention to  this  substance,  finds  that  it  has  great  capabilities  of  mixing  with  oils,  one 
part  completely  absorbing  five  parts  of  heavy  tar  oil.  When  the  compound  is  mixed 
wiui  water  a  perfect  emulsion  is  formed  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  sides  of  glass 
vessels.  It  IS  proposed  to  use  this  earth  for  emulsifying  heavy  tar  oil  for  disinfecting 
purposes.  For  this  purpose  the  "tfol"  is  first  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  waten 
and  then  intimately  incorporated  with  sufficient  heavy  tar  oil  to  make  a  paste. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  OF  AMEBICA.  An  organization  founded  in  Chicago, 
111.,  in  June.  i«97,  as  the  successor  to  the  American  Railway  Union,  which  was  dis- 
solved at  that  time.  The  leader  in  the  estsblishment  of  the  new  society  was  Eugene 
V.  Uebs.  the  former  President  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  The  declared  pur- 
pose ot  the  new  organization  was  "to  unite  all  persons  who  are  in  favor  of  the  co- 

perative  commonwealth,  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  compeHHve  system."  This 
^poperative  COtnmonwealth,  according  (o  the  purposes  set  forth  in  its  ronstitu- 
iion,  was  designed  to  spread  the  inJluence  of  socialism,  unite  the  people 
^  a  socialistic  organization  and  found  cooperative  colonies  and  industries. 
tiy  concentrating  these  cooperative  communities  in  a  single  State  and  re-sorting  to 
every  device  for  increasing  their  prosperity  and  popularity,  iti  was  hoped  that  the 
people  of  the  entire  State  might  be  "socialized."  The  details  of  the  scheme  show  an 
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Optimistic  disregard  of  the  failure  of  similar  schemes  in  the  past.  It  was  proposed  to 
send  out  picked  men  as  pioneers  to  some  western  State  where  they  sbonld  iomi  i 
community  in  which  diversification  of  industry  should  exist  from  the  start.  Tht 

mean-  (if  production  were  lo  be  held  in  common  and  tlv'  iTuinlicrs  of  the  community 
should  receive  as  a  remuneration  for  their  work  not  money  but  labor  chedo.  Ik 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  colcmy  was  to  get  control  of  the  State  oi^nizatioa  Iqr  ncns 
of  the  hallot  and  so  far  a>  it  was  compatible  with  the  laws,  frame  a  constitution  em- 
bodying co6i)crative  princijjles.  They  thought  that  the  successful  example  oi  a  Statt 
thus  organized  would  influence  other  States  to  adopt  the  same  plan  and  it  wasbopcd 
that  eventually  the  whole  Union  would  consist  of  such  communities  organized  on 
this  cooperative  basis.  It  was  seen  that  at  first  the  colonists  could  not  be  sclf-?ii[i 
'porting  and  contributions  wore  levied  on  all  the  menil)crs  of  the  Social  Dcmicracy 
of  America  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  experiment  Some  active  work  was 
done  in  organizing  new  branches  and  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  socieQr.  la 
i8<>S  at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Chicago  on  June  11,  there  was  a  split  in  tkb 
()rg;iiu/atiu!i.  Mr.  Debs  and  the  representatives  of  sixty-four  branches,  withainan- 
lu  :  Inp  of  some  2,000,  withdrawing  from  it.  The  cause  of  the  division  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  majority  to  declare  in  favor  of  political  action  exclusively.  The  Debs 
contingent  formed  a  separate  party  undci  the  name  of  the  Social  Democratic  Vin\ 
of  America.  Its  platform  besides  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  former  pan)-,  in- 
cluded a  demand  for  active  political  work  to  realize  the  ends  desired.  Among  ik 
features  of  both  platforms  are  the  public  ownership  of  railroads,  tdegraph,  telephone, 
means  of  tran^pditatinn  and  cominninValion,  water  works,  gas,  and  electric  plants 
and  all  other  public  utilities ;  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  works  for  tlx 
relief  of  the  unemployed,  the  control  of  mines  and  oil  wdls,  etc 

80CT  A  TiIBM.  The  present  artide  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  sodalistie  psriics '» 
the  leading  countries.  ,  .    •.  . 

Germany. — Some  account  of  the  present  political  status  of  the  Socialists  is  given « 

the  article  German  Empire  (q.  v.).    In  tliat  country  they  are  known  as  boca 
Democrats  and  their  best  known  leaders  are  Liebknecht  and  Bebcl.  Otlier  prominent 
leaders  are  Heine,  Vollmar  and  Singer.  The  cardinal  prmciple  of  their  organi^atian 
i^  the  replacement  of  the  present  individualistic  ownership  of  capital  * 
which  all  the  means  of  production  will  be  owned  by  society  as  a  whole  and  wortw 
for  its  benefit.  In  other  words,  ihey  aim  at  what  is  known  as  the  socialization  ot  tne 
means  of  production.    In  i8f^,  2,120.000  votes,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  «<ri 
polled  for  candidates  of  this  party  and  it  is  to-day  the  strongest  political  P^';*>''")r 
Empire.   The  increase  of  the  party  in  recent  years  has  been  remarkable,  ^l"*^^ 
it  has  jgained  3J4,ooo  \  otcs.    State  socialism  finds  no  support  among  them 
r^rdit  as  a  half-way  measure  and  offered  merely  as  a  bid  for  popular  suffw 
against  them.  .  . 

The  Social  Democrats  arc  divided  into  two  groups,  the  revolutionists  and  the  mw 
erates.  The  former  comprise  the  followers  of  Karl  Marx  and  the  survivor^  01  uu 
movement  of  1848.    Thev  teach  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  capital  is  , . 

the  sopliation  of  labor  and  they  accept  the  theory  of  surplus  value.  They  aim  not  on  j 
at  convincing  the  people  of  the  desirability  of  such  reform-  as  the  * 
day.  the  minimum  wage  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  but  at  the  complete  ok. 
throw  of  private  property  and  the  emancipation  of  the  wage-earner.  ^'"J 
openly  declare  in  favor  of  a  sudden  and  violent  revolution,  but  they  '*?*r'^L| 
their  ideals  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permiu   Their  immediate  aim 
the  government,  after  which  they  propose  to  accomplish  their  reforms  l^y  ' 
On  the  other  hand  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  P*'*^^"***"*^!,^^^^! 
socialistic  doctrines,  are  opportunist  in  spirit.  They  occupy  theraso«jes  wtn  p 
problems  and  have  less  to  say  about  the  dogmas  of  Karl  Marx.    Incy  4^  "  ^^id 
that  the  1  aws  of  the  society  of  the  future  can  be  determined  in  ^j^^^'-  ,  A  ^o^i 
have  the  party  increase  and  gain  strength  so  far  as  possible,  and  tnqr 
compromising  attitude.    After  the  elections  of  180S  the  Social  the 
18.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Reicitstag.    In  order  to  cmi^^ 
government  they  would  have  to  gain  143  wtes,  their  number  m  1898  being  50.  ^^^^ 
total  for  the  Reichstag  397.  Leaders  of  the  moderate  party  like  Vollmar  anu^.^^ 
do  not  think  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  these  addttionaJ  \oi" 
secured.    They  think  the  party  should  recruit  itself  by  appealing  t9.^"i"j^d^^ 
of  the  workingmen  and  propose  immediate  and  practical  reforms  wunou 
upon  the  end  which  the  mm  ement  ha.  in  view.    They  think  that 
make  proposals  looking  to  the  redre--  of  practical  grievances  and  say  '^^  ^^.^rk- 
suppression  of  private  property,  for  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  condition  01  ^j. 
mgman  in  Germany  has  improved,  owing  to  the  steadiness  of  «»P'°>    'ns  which 
vancement  in  industry  and  the  systems  of  inspection,  insurance  ana  f^^\l  jggB, 
have  been  introduced  and  organized  by  tlie  sUte.  At  the  begMIW  O'MJ^^ijat 
the  Social  Democracy  held  its  annual  congress  at  Stntlsut.  U IWPW"^ 
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meeting  that  socialism  in  Germany  was  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  radical  and 
democratic  opposition  to  the  government.  Among  the  decisions  of  the  congress  wa» 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  protection  for  certain  branches  of  iiuiii^try.  It  also 
favored  the  Czar's  disarmament  plan,  but  urged  that  Russia  should  set  the  example 
by  disarming  herself. 

Great  Bntaitt. —  The  Socialistic  organizations  in  Great  Britain  are  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  the  Social  Democratic  Association  and  the  Fabian  Society.  The  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party  is  an  organization  of  recent  origin,  having  been  formed  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Bradford  in  iSyj,  where  representatives  from  labor  organizations  and 
from  the  two  Socialistic  organizations  above  mentioned  met  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  party  writh  distinctly  Socialistic  aims.  As  in  Germany,  their  object  is  to 
socialize  the  means  of  production.  They  would  have  land  treated  as  public  property 
and  capital  owned  and  used  collectively.  As  a  mean-^  of  bringing  about  an  e(iuilable 
distribution  of  wealth  they  favor  a  maximum  eight-hour  working  day,  and  the 
guarantee  of  work  to  all  capable  adult  applicants  at  a  minimum  rate  of  6d  per  hour. 
(See  W.ACF.s,  paragraph  Living  Wage  Movement.)  They  do  not  stop  short  at  this, 
but  point  out  tin-  methods  by  which  the  desired  re>uUs  may  be  obtaine<l.  These 
methods  include  the  reiiuireuicnt  that  the  parish,  district,  borough  and  county  coun- 
cils shall  undertake  industrial  enterprise^  and  acquire  land,  plant  and  other  necessary 
means  of  prodtiction,  obtaining  funds  for  their  purchase  by  levying  taxes  upon  rentu 
value;  and  borrowing  money  upon  such  levie--  as  security.  They  furthermore  de- 
mand old  age  pensions  and  ^tatc  support  for  widows,  orphans  and  disabled  workers; 
the  free  support  of  children  v.liile  at  school;  the  increase  of  the  Bg^  limit  at  which 
children  may  he  employed ;  the  recasting  of  the  present  system  of  taxation  in  such 
a  way  that  the  burden  shall  fall  upon  **uneam«>d  incomes,"  with  a  view  to  com- 
pletely absorbing  the  latter:  and  tuially  among  many  minor  changes,  the  a^-^uinptioii 
of  all  control  over  the  liquor  traHic  by  the  people  of  each  municipality.  Among  the 
general  political  aims  of  the  party  is  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  both  men  and 
women.  The  Social  Democratic  federation  appears  to  be  a  more  radical  organiza- 
tion and  its  members  have  opposed  the  Independent  Labor  party,  but  of  late  the  two 
oraanizations  have  drawn  together  somewhat.   See  Fabi.\n  Society. 

France.— There  are  four  groups  of  Socialists  in  France.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  Workmen's  party  headed  by  M.  Jules  Guesde,  whose  members  believe  in  the 
theories  of  Karl  .Marx.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  National  Workmen's 
Congress  at  Marseilles  in  1879.  Its  principles  are  akin  to  those  of  the 
Social  Democrats  in  Germany,  and  recall  the  famous  command  of  Karl 
Marx  to  "expropriate  the  expropriators."  that  is  to  say,  they  believe  that 
the  proletariat  should  secure  possession  of  all  political  power  and  use  it 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalistic  system,  after  which  capital  should  be 
enwloyed  for  the  benefit  of  soaety  as  a  whole.  They  also  uphold  the  ^irit  of  the 
ddT'Tntematlonar*  and  favor  an  mtemattonal  agreeing  among  workingmen.  No 
national  obligations  are  recognized  by  them,  if  they  conflict  with  any  of  ilu  se  aims. 
Its  numbers  are  uncertain,  but  it  claims  300,000  members  and  450  associations. 
Swondly,  there  is  the  Possibilist  party,  which  is  an  offshoot  from  the  above,  having 
separated  from  it  in  1882.  Thirdly,  there  i<  (he  Blanquist  party,  named  after  the 
famous  revolutionary  agitator  Blanqui,  and  declaring  itself  to  be  "atheist,  materialist, 
transformist,  republicanist,  revolutionist,  communist  and  finally,  internationalist  "  Tt 
members  distinguish  themselves  from  the  collectivist  Workmens'  party  by  the  term 
comnranists.  Fourthly,  then  is  the  Soctal  ReptiUican  party,  which  is  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Radicals  and  has  as  its  most  prominent  members  MM.  Goblet  and 
Millerand. 

The  idea  of  a  general  strike  has  been  gaining  ground  among  the  French  Socialists 
in  recent  years.  Partial  strikes  seem  to  them  to  have  accomplished  practically  little, 
and.  as  one  of  their  writers  says,  a  general  strike  is  necessary  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  militant  members  of  the  proletariat  who  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  capitalistic 
granny  and  to  the  tricks  of  politicians.  A  general  strike  would,  it  is  thought,  result 
in  a  sudden  arrest  of  all  branches  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  those  in  power 
and  to  the  confusion  of  society.  It  would  be  the  means  of  arraying  the  people 
against  their  oppressors.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  b^.'  a  revolt  so  much  as  a  menace 
M  revolt.  The  formation  of  the  Syndicat  Gucrard  is  regarded  as  a  tftep  in  that 
direction  Tlii^  is  a  national  organization  of  railway  employees  and  its  apparent  end 
is  the  advaiuxnient  of  their  interests,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  revolutionary  organization, 
working  secretly  to  bring  about  an  industrial  revolution.  Its  organizer,  M.  Guerard, 
has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  a  general  strike  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  such 
a  strike  would  be  the  work  of  his  Syndicat. 

^  Austria.— .\w-,tr\a.  has  a  thoroughly  organized  Socialist  party,  which  exerts  a  strong 
influence  in  the  elections.  It  has  made  progress  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  It  is 
divided  into  two  groups  under  the  respective  leadership  of  Dr.  Adlcr  and  Herr 
Hauser.  It  has  practical  political  aims  as  well  as  visionary  ideals  and  it  favors 
measures  that  look  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
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Spain. — Socialism  is  of  more  recent  origin  in  Spain  than  in  most  of  oHxr 

Euroi)can  countries,  but  within  the  past  fifteen  year<  it  1k!>  !]n<!f  very  rapid  prop-ess. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  "International"  tiic  movcincnl  was  quiclly  but  steadily 
progressive,  the  govemment  having  somev»?hat  relaxed  its  severity.   The  socialisdc 
body  which  i>  a  factor  in  politics  is  the  so-called  Socialistic  Labor  party  whose  pro- 
gramme is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.    Its  chief  aim  is  to  gain  possesaon  of 
political  power  fcT  the  workingmen,  and  by  this  means  establish  the  collective  owntr- 
ship  of  the  means  of  production;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  seeks  to  attain  a  numl)ero{ 
immediate  reforms  in  matters  pertaining  to  individnal  rights  and  econoinic  wdfart. 
It  desires  the  reorganization  of  society  upon  the  basis  of  an  economic  fc^icratinn,  anJ 
claims  that  society  should  assume  charge  of  the  infirm  and  aged.   The  orgaiisaim 
of  the  party  was  effected  at  the  congress  of  Barcelona  in  i888.  It  was  there  decided 
that  its  attitude  towards  the  bourgeoisie  should  be  one  of  tmceaung  hostiliOTt  uui tli^t 
in  the  matter  of  strikes  it  should  always  take  the  side  of  workingmen  and  working- 
mens'  associations  against  employers.    The  next  cniigrcss  wa^  held  at  Bilbao  in  1890 
and  the  numbers  of  the  party  had  already  shown  a  decided  increase.  The  question  of 
the  party"  s  attitude  toward  the  elections  was  there  discussed  and  it  was  decided  ttat 
while  the  members  ^hdulci  absent  themselves  e»  nuissc  from  municipal  sections  tn 
which  they  could  not  hope  for  success,  they  should  take  an  active  pari  in  the  elections 
for  the  legislature.  The  third  congress  at  Valencia  in  1892  showed  further  grow -.h  on 
the  part  of  the  party.    The  fourth  congress  was  held  at  Madrid,  and  the  tnth  at 
Valencia.    At  the  latter,  which  was  held  in  April.  1896.  fifty  groups  were  represented 
It  would  seem  from  the  discussions  at  these  successive  congresses  that  the  party  has 
changed  its  tactics  somewhat  and  become  less  radical  m  its  demands.  As  majonty 
consists  of  manual  workers,  and  professional  men  are  excluded  no  matter  how  strong 
may  be  their  sympathy  with  the  working  classes    The  Socialist  Labor  party  rcpn- 
diates  any  anarchisUc  aims  and  deprecates  all  violent  attacks  upon  pcrsoiis  or  prop- 
erty. It  was  estimated  that  SA»  wtes  were  cast  for  SocttOist  Ubor  candidates  m  the 
legislative  elections  of         7,000  in  1893.        M,«»  m  1896.  The  leader  ot  thb 
party  is  Pablo  Iglesias.  ,       ,  ,        _        •    n  1  •  fh- 

Other  European  CoMft(rw.— The  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  Belgium  pi\e  to 
Socialists  a  chance  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  elections  of  October.  i«94.  ana  tn. 
result  was  the  return  of  29  Socialist  and  Radical  mcmbere.  They  appeared  to 
atrongest  among  the  Walloon  clement  of  the  population.    In  the  other  couotiKS« 
'Europe  there  are  parUes  with  more  or  less  Socialistic  aims  and  they  .are  oKa 
cruitcd  from  thosewho  are  for  one  reason  or  another  discontented  with  the^ow 
party  organizations.    Such  is  the  case  in  Denmark,  where  the  kernel  0*  ^I*"; 
party  is  of  the  ^Marxist  type,  but  where  a  more  moderate  group  is  dassed  wiOi  tjem^ 
In  Norway  there  is  a  party  which  desires  the  public  ownership  of  "and  and  0  in 
means  of  production,  but  political  aims  are  dommant  in  that  countnr  and  K^^^ 
and  Socialists  often  vote  together.    In  the  Netherlands  the  Socialist 
nasty  is  very  important.   Switzerland  also  has  a  strong  party  of  Socialists. 
lewtfate  articles  on  the  European  states  (paragraphs  Political  Parties      » ^ton  ^ 
Vnited  States.— The  strength  of  socialistic  sen^ment  n  the  United  State»j^  wra 
to  determine,  for  no  single  party  organi7ation  includes  al'  or  even  tne  V^^  ^^iJi 
Of  those  who  have  socialistic  aims.    At  the  same  lime  there  are  sip^™ 
trines  are  gaining  ground  and  playing  a  more  imporunt  part  in  .pract'ca  Po'"|^  ^ ; 
illustration  of  this  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  vote  for  candidates  oi  J"^  oo<  ^  _ 
Labor  party:    In  1888,  2,065  such  votes  were  cast;  in  1890.  I3.33i :     .'f^rilf  £ 
in  1894;  33.133;  in  1896^  36,564:  in  1897.  55.673;  in  1898-  8^.204.. 
partTstSis  that  wn,?es  arc  steadily  falling,  as  a  result  of  the  'ncreasmg  conjwu^ 
which  follows  the  constant  displacement  of  labor  by  machinery:  that  ""^J*^ 
tion  of  capital  keeps  pace  with  this  decline  in  wages:  and  that  the  ^""^igj^i^. 
the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.    See  also  bociAL 
SOCIALIST  TRADE  AND  LABOB  ALLIANCE,  organized  m 
December.  1895,  by  trade  unions  seceding  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  ano 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.   There  are  now  25.000  meinhers.  ^ 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  founded  m  ^^J^^JS. 
members.  F.  J.  Kingsbury.  President ;  Frederick  S.  Root.  Secretary;  ana  a« 
Stokes.  Treasurer,  47  Cedar  street.  New  York. 

SOCIETE  DES  XX,  founded  in  Paris  in  1897.  has  bibliography  for  »ts^^ 
Among  its  twenty  members  arc  Mme.  Juliette  Adam.  Mme.  -^''"'•'^"S  7? -rges  HuJ* 
Prince  Roland  Bonaparte.  MM.  Leon  Rourpcois.  Pierre  ^ange,  and  oeo^K 

SOCIETY  rOB  PLANT  MOBPHOLOQY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  bee  n«»— 
(paragraph  Botanical  Societies). 
SOCIETY  EOR  PSYCHICAL  HESEAHCH.    Sec  P.sychical  ^^^pJuiBS, 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  VIRGINIA  ;J?^L  Jjtidh 
organized  in  1887,  consists  of  500  members.    President,  Mr«»  Jo*^ 
mond;  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Qaibonie,  Richmond. 
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SOCIETY  FOB  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRTTELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  incorpo- 
rated in  1866,  is  supported  chiclly  by  bequests  and  voluntary  coiuributions.  It  main- 
tains a  shelter  for  animals,  ambulances,  and  lias  agents  aiuhorizt-d  to  enforce  the  laws 
regarding  sick,  injured,  or  ill-used  animals.  President.  John  P.  Haines;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Benjamin  D.  Hicks,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  Frederic 
Gallatin.  W.  C.  Schcmcrhorn,  .-\lfred  \Vag>taff.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  John  Clallin.  Parke 
Oodwin.  Charles  Lanier;  Secretary,  George  De  Witt.  Headquarters,  Madison  ave- 
nue and  Twenty-sixth  street.  New  York. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN,  New 
York,  founded  in  1874,  is  the  parent  of  all  similar  societies  in  the  United  States. 
It  enforces  all  laws  relating  to  children,  receives  on  commitment  all  children  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  in  New  York,  and  all  victims  of  physical  violence.  The 
Society,  in  1898  received  and  investigated  8,283  complaints,  and  rescued  5,127  children 
from  cruelty,  vice,  shame  and  suffering.  It  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered  4.994  childf«n, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  City  Magistrates  collected  from  parents  lor  the  support 
of  children  committed  to  institutions  $9,952,  which  was  paid  «ito  the  treasury  of 
New  York  City.  During  the  past  24  years  the  Society  has  received  i J  1.054  com- 
plaints and  rescued  and  cared  for  78.849  children.  President,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry: 
Secretary  and  Superintendent,  E.  Fellows  Jenkins.  Oflke,  Fourth  avenue  and 
Twenty  third  street, 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  a  small  archipelago  in  Oceanica  known  officially  as  the 
"French  Establishments  in  Oceanica,"  having  an  area  variously  e.^timated  at  from 
^  to  6j6  sq.  m.  with  a  population  of  from  12.000  to  16,000.  The  principal  island  is 
Tahiti,  with  a  population  of  10. 113.  The  chief  town  is  Papiet  or  Papeete,  on  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  Amon^  the  expin  l^  are  mother  of  pearl,  copra,  cotton.  \  [iniila  and 
oranges,  and  among  the  imports  bread  stuflfs,  canned  provisions,  wines,  timber,  sugar 
and  calico,  the  imports  being  mainly  derived  from  the  United  States,  the  British  Em- 
pire and  France  and  her  colonies.  It  was  reported  in  1898  that  the  French  govern- 
ment proposed  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Honolulu,  Hawaii  and  Tahiti. 
Between  San  FrancLsco  and  Tahiti  there  has  been  regular  communication  by  a  line  of 
sailing  vessels  subsidized^  the  General  Council  of  the  Society  Islands  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails.  The  colony  is  not  self-supporting.  In  the  budget  for  1898 
the  French  ^OVCflUnent  expended  upon  it  the  sum  of  Ss^.cxx)  francs.  The  authority 
in  Oceanica  is  vested  in  a  Governor  with  a  Council  for  consultation,  and  a  General 
Cotmcfl  elected  by  tiniversal  suffrage. 

SOCIETY  OF  AlfERICAN  ARTISTS,  composed  of  110  members,  including 
painters  and  sculptors,  exhibits  every  .spring  at  215  West  Fifty-seventh  street, 
New  York.  Two  prizes  are  awarded  annually.  President,  John  La  Farge;  Secretary, 
Douglas  Volk.   Sec  Sculpture  (paragraph  Exhibition). 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS,  organized  in  1892,  with  membership  of  mate 
descendants  of  men  who  fought  under  Colonial  government  from  the  settlement  of 

Jamestown,  Va.  (1607),  to  the  Battle  of  Lexington  (1775).  or  who  served  in  any 
official  capacity  under  Great  Britain's  rule.  It  aims  to  "perpetuate  the  memory  of 
these  events  and  of  the  men  who,  in  military,  naval,  and  civil  positions  of  high  trust 
and  responsibility,  by  their  acts  or  counsel  assisted  in  the  establishment,  defence,  and 
preservation  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  were  in  truth  the  founders  of  this  nation. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  seek'^  to  collect  and  preserve  manuscript^.  rri'I^,  and  records; 
to  provide  suitable  commemorations  or  memorials  relating  to  the  American  Colonial 
period,  and  to  inspire  in  its  members  the  paternal  and  patriotic  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  in  tlic  community  respect  and  reverence  for  those  whose  public  services 
made  our  freedom  and  unity  possible."  The  New  York  Society  was  the  original  one. 
Governor-General,  Frederick  J.  do  Pcyster.  New  York:  Secretary-General,  Howard 
Pell,  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York.  The  other  societies  are :  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia.  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Nebraska.  Minnesota,  Kentucky, 
California,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island  Membership,  2,566^ 

SOCIETY  OF  MAYFLOWER  DESCENDANTS,  organized  in  New  York  in 
1894,  "to  preserve  their  menHDry,  their  records,  their  history  and  all  facts  relating  to 
them,  their  ancestors,  and  their  posterity.**  The  descendants  of  any  passenger  of  the 
Mayfln:ccr.  which  arrived  at  Plymouth.  December  1620.  arc  eligible  to  membership. 
The  annual  meeting  is  Nov.  22,  the  date  "The  Compact"  was  signed.  Societies  are 
organized  in  'New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  Governor, 
Henry  E.  Howland.  New  York;   Secretary.  GoorRC  E  Rowman,  Boston. 

SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS,  AMERICAN,  n.iuuleil  in  i88r. 
has  now  1.950  members.  The  society  holds  two  meetings  a  year.  President.  George 
W.  Melville,  Washington;  Secretary,  Prof,  F.  R.  Hutton.  Headquarters  12  W.  3i8t 
street,  New  York. 
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SOCIETY  OF  NAVAL  AKCHITECTS  AND  HABINE  BN0INEBE8,  w: 

ganized  in  1893  **to  promote  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  art  of  sh.p-build 
ing  and  marine  engineering  and  the  allied  professions;  and  in  furtherance  of  ibisol)- 
jcci  to  hold  meetings  for  social  intercourse  among  its  members,  and  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  professional  papers,  and  to  inculcate  by  means  of  publication  the  knowl- 
edtre  thus  obtained. "  President,  Clement  A.  Griscom,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Francis  T.  Bowles,  U.  S.  N.  There  is  also  a  cowicil  of  twenty-two  officers  and  u 
executive  coniniittcc.    Membership,  nearly  600. 

SOCIETY  OF  NATURALISTS.  See  Zoological  Society. 

SOCIETY  OF  OIL  PAINTERS,  called  until  1898  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  (W 
Colours,  was  foimded  in  1883.  The  exhibitions  are  held  i^n  the  headquarters  in  Pic- 
ca  lillv  President,  Frank  Walton;  Vice-President,  S.  Milton  Fisher;  Secretary,  W. 
T.  Blackmore. 

SOCIETY  OT  ST.  VmOMKT  I>B  FAXTL,  a  benevolent  Roman  Catholic  Scocty 

organized  in  1835.  incorporated  in  1872,  to  relieve  the  P^o^  i^^fS' ^ifj 
promote  their  education,  procure  employment  for  them,  and  distrrt)ate  mo™  «« 
religious  books  among  them.  The  headquarters  arc  m  Par^.  The  Supenor  Coi^^^^ 
of  the  New  York  Cira.mscription  is  at  2  Lafayette  Oahe  lo^l  bod^^J^^ 

Particular  Council.s.  there  are  6^  in  New  York  alone.  Spiritual  Director,  the 
Bishop  Jolm  M.  Farley.  V.  G. ;  President.  Jereniiah  ^'^.^.P^t'-'^*^;  S^:?.'!^^^^^^ 
M.  Mulry.    The  French  Benevolem  Society  of  the  Lad.es  of  St.  ^  inecni  de  PaU, 
organized  in  1845.  cares  for  French  widows,  old  and  ^^^^^'Tr. 
der  the  charge  of  the  Saurs  Mananites  de  St.  Croix.  Mme.  E.  La  f  on^Ai^g^ 
dent;  Mile.  A.  G.  dc  Bloissieres.  Secretary.  44  W.  54ih  street,  New  Yodt  R««pH 
for  1808  were  $7,786,  expenditures,  $6,231.  ^  .   . . . 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  was  organized  J«ly  3^ 
1898.  at  the  Governor's  Palace.  Santiago  de  Cuba.  .Jt^objects  are  to  presem^^ 
hiSory  and  memories  of  the  campaign  whidi  ended  with  *e  surrender  of 
army  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  ]uW  17.  1898.   Officers,  soWi«rs,  and  surge^^^^^^ 
rabout  18000)   are  elifiible.    Otticers:  Major-General  W.  R.  Shatter,  i^rpiuu  • 
m^JS^i'joi^h  m^^^^     Major-General  J.  Ford  Kem,  Major^Gencr^^^^^ 
iTwton   and  Major-General  John  C.  Bates.  Vice-Presidem^^ 
Sharpe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  Registrar-General,  Major  Phihp       * •  "^^^^^^ 
SSor  fcrdghton  Webb.   All  of  these  officers  belong  to  the  United  States  Noluntec: 

80CIBTY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI,  organized  by  the  American  a"J  ^'SJ  lli 
ficers  at  the  cantonmems  of  the  ContinenUl  Army  on  the  I"  J  f  ^aTfv^ 

Objects,  as  stated,  were  "to  perpetuate  as  well  the  ^mfn^bmice  ot  t  n^ 
as  the  mutual  friendships  which  have  been  formed  "f^f ,^5*  l"' 
danger,  and.  m  many  instances,  cemented  by  the  blood  of      Pf ^ws.  » 

that  "the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby,  in  tl^^^'^^-^^  ° 
Sr.  associate,  constitute  an<l  combme  tliemselves         0"f,/^''V/nK  a 
endure  as  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  urrfhvKcSiunV>^ 
ure  thereof  the  collateral  branches  who  may  be  judged  worthy  ^  ,f  p^^i  in 

porters  and  members."    Thirteen  State  socieUes  >^^'-y°™',f,/"fi^.,*'adeEatcs  frn-n 
1784.    The  general  society,  composed  of  *e  general  officers  a^id  fn^  d^^^^^^^^ 
each  State  sSciety.  meets  triennialh.    At  .ts  last  meettng  held  '^J^'^*^^^^ 
1896.  there  were  reported  S27  members,  includmg  i^^^e  of  the  newiy  p^^, 
Vfrginia  society.   Tfie  next  meeting  wiU  be  held  in  Nc^vJ  ork  m 
dent-General,  lion.  Williani  Wayne.  Pa. ;  V.ce-Presjdwt-Geneg^^^^^ 
Warren.  Mass. ;  Secretary-General  Hon.  Asa  6'";^  Gardmer,  ^^^^  «^ty 
•  Assistant  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Nicholas  Fish,  New  York.   IM  J?rea« 
has  lately  been  rcorgani:'ed.  -t  lineal 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  WAR  VETEEANS,  composed  W        '  ..^^  p^^. 
scendants  of  those  who  served  in  the  Union  Array  during  t^^.^J'f.f'  ' battle,  to  sup- 
serve  and  perpetuate  the  principles  for  which  our  ancestors  j.^f^^l^'^^J^i^id 
port,  aid,  and  assist  the  Union  soldiers  and  their  widows,  and  'of  """*' " 
idvancement."  Commander-in-Chief.  J.  J.  Harvey,  New  York  O t^ 

SOCIOLOGY.  During  the  year  1808  there  has  been  a  '"^'-ked  mcrea.^  ^^^^^j 
tcrest  in  sociological  studies.  An  important  event  in  the  year  s  reconi  _  ^^j- 
meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  ^"^'^"^^  1  meeting  0' 
session  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  April  11.  1898.  At  the  ^''•'^^f ]*r  subsequw' 
this  body  in  April,  1897,  several  topics  were  discussed,  but  m  P;*"".'"*  be  de- 

mcctings  it  was  agreed  that  the  discussion  at  these  annual  K^tnermg  ^ 
voted  exclusively  to  a  certain  topic.   The  topic  chosen  for  the  ,   range  of 

the  study  and  teaching  of  sociology.  The  discussion  ^^^^J^'tJ^  a  Te&r^^^ 
topics  and  gave  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  tne  j^j'S^lrflJ** 
both  its  theoretical  basis  and  its  practical  application.  The  discussKW^* 
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Ui^  '^^^^wa^^S^^i^^liSS^  rH^^      ^  -stable  dofin- 

science  are  stai  matters  of  debatf  f?hul?,  hv  ?^^  theoreiical  basis  of  the 

portion  of  our  daily  press,  we  must  con  -  Hie.  L  ti  *  influential 

the  von'  fundamental  qnJ.tion  Wha^  o^n^^^^         no  agreement  in  respect  to 

sociology  :s  not  a  science  at  ^  but  me^I^  the  popular  view 

facts  and  ideas.  This  skeotical  attltiidl  rn  ,,w  ^"^•^'P^'}*^  lerm  for  a  certain  class  of 
invesUgationa  may  lead  to  d1^o^"r"f  wh^  ^  '^f       ^^^^  sociological 

or  injure  vested  fights,  and  in  part  tVnn,  i  /fiir'^^^f^^  the  present  sodal  ofder 
such  vast  and  complex  matters  ^c^n  iJ  r  0^1X^5**  ''"^'^  '''^''^  ^^^'^  ^^'*t'> 
prevision  which  is  essential  to  science    For^b^^f  M?*^^^  the  certainty  of 

to  doubt  the  practical  value  of  nn  atf<>,nnt  »«  f  these  reasons  there  is  a  tendency 
sociology  nne.tion  o^^k'fini  ion^^  r^^  work  fo^ 

address  by  ProtV^sor  Franklin  H  aiAAtli^^  t  ■  aeoataWe.  In  the  openmg 
most  representative  of  sodSiiv  i^  ♦h^te^^Q''  '■^Parded  hy  many  as  the  fore- 
a  satisfactoiy  definition  Prof^nf^^^^^  an  attempt  was  made  to  find 

ogy  is  that  iTis  a  sciem/fic  Ic  ?r i  t. o^  if  s^de^  He  u  J."?h ^«finition  of  sociol- 
tion  to  include  the  oxnhnation  nrAHLf;««^^  t^f"  scientific  descri[>- 

-^ays  invalidate  the  nr  r^V  cl^^^  fonnulation  of  laws.    It  does  no;  L 

to  discuss  the  important  question  wheSer  ifisTustifiH  n  its  da^^^^ 

persistent,  essential,  and  formative  fact"  of  sooelv  he  finrf.  i^  kf 

oBiccintni.    in  so  tar  as  there  is  likc-mindednc^s  amonc  ndividuaU  and  fhfrpfrir,.  -. 

^.T'  Thrd^covfr'"?       ^""""i^  ''T'  phenom^L' wl  ch  we  4S 

society    1  he  discovery  of  this  principle  he  attributes  to  Paul,  the  most  thouffhtftilof 

SnnT>  S^'V"^  ^^•"^  universal  principle  of  .^^^ll  orS 

found  It  m  the  fact  of  like-mindedness.    He  repeatedly  urtred  his  listeners  To  h^vl  nn 

i^rS^tf"?"^.!^''^-  "'^^  "'^  be  of\heTanie  mind!" 

br?lw;icaMi;L  '^'v  hn^'nir  V  T^^^  -^^i^'f  ^^^"P^  ^J**!*  seem  «thir 

eHn^cc    P   ]     P\vchoIogical  unities,  owe  their  social  organiatation  to  this  like-mind- 
|dn«s^    Professor  G.ddmgs  holds  this  fact  to  h.  the  esst-ncc  of  the  po"ti"l  system 
^Ogress  of  society  of  course,  calls  for  recognition  of  now  tvpes  of  character  and  new 
I?w  farVnr     "'^^  wh.ch  are  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  fiS-mindedness   As  thS 
T\  assimilated  society  changes  for  better  or  for  worse.    If  for  better  it 

whcn^  k^new 'Trr.!  ^^^'^  f  f "  f'*"!*^;*  conditions  already  estab  Jhed 

Sm^ii^^^*^^^''^^  ^'"^  '"""^  ^'^^^  "^^'^^  f^f-  i'Tiprovement.    At  the  same 

SfJ^r      ,  progress  to  be  continuous,  there  must  he  a  constant  rejection  of 

im  f  f  T  ^y'^'^h  are  socially  detrimental.    In  so  far  as  dissent  cin  £^^ 

Ssimilatlif^Sl?  leavening  influence  it  is  a  good  thing.    By  thfsg^diK*  p?^es^ 

Another  n?J^  "^^^         "1  "'"^         ' ^  '"'^■"t  •■ad^-'^'  '  i^-'n^^'- 

biiTed  Ic-finnl^?''  nf  social  change  mny  r,,me  about  through  the  voluntary  an  !  com- 
Kution  nf  ""^^^      T^?-    ^"ch  for  instance,  would  be  the  American 

oublir  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  establishment  of  the  French  Re 

ter  llf  •  *  ^^'^  practical  value  if  it  can  make  dear  the  iniuri-  us  cliarac- 

th^  nml  T^.'^^  unreasoning  social  action.  By  the  «tudy  of  the  psychology  ot 
.rhin!?.i  ^^""^  '■'•^^^  ■"•^"Tections.  and  revolutions,  when  they  have  nothing 

.hir''  }  u''''^  passion,  almost  always  start  with  acts  of  violence  such  as  as- 
diieini  n«i  f  ^""^  homicides  and  rarely  with  the  striking  of  a  well-directed  blow  by  a 
to  fE.  «f?i    .    •  •  ^"  "l^'"'  ^^"^"^      ^^P'-i  transition  from  the  vi,.].  nt  thought 

r^t  be  rlZTJ  ^'^^'^'"gy  has  fairly  proved  that  mob  action  of  this  sort  ^n 

fluenre  thir  ♦    i  '1"^'.'     ^^'t.'"""  I*  ^O"^.  therefore,  deprecate  any  in- 

SSLif^  tends  to  lessen  the  control  of  reason,  for  if  the  habit  of  yielding  to  an 
"notional  impulse  be  fostered  in  any  department  of  life,  it  mav  show  itself  disastrous- 
comUt  critical  moments  when  masses  of  men  are  exposed  to  the  temptation  to 
thlHi  °"  '"ipulse  some  sudden  subversive  action.  Professor  Ciddinp^  Iiolds  that 
cnmm.    r*^  *®  P**^"*  of  epidemic  madness  which  sweep-,  at  times  over  the 

wramunity.  is  to  multiply  the  nnmlK-r  of  those  men  who  hahitiinlly  nhordinatc  fecl- 
snfnp«-t,'"?!f "  ^"  application  of  this  thought  to  religious  matters,  he  was  on 
tS^I  .•  *^f."8««*"8  ground  and  aroused  opposition.  He  said  that  of  aH  mistaken 
leacners  m  the  commumty,  the  revivalist  was  most  to  be  feared  and  declared  that 
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tliroughout  human  history  the  revival  meeting  had  been  the  foster  mother  ol  the  mob 

because  it  was  a  powerful  machine  for  encouragmg  men  to  give  up  the  delilxratir.g. 
critical  habit,  and  to  act  on  impulse,  if  a  man  acts  in  this  way  in  regard  to  one  disi 
of  thintrs.  he  will.  Professor  Giddings  thinks,  be  apt  to  act  m  the  same  way  in  npri 
to  other  things  "Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,'  he  says,  "with  the  belief  that  ween 
make  men  irrational,  impulsive,  hypnotic  creatures  for  the  purposes  of  reltgHm  and 
then  expect  them  to  be  cod-headcd.  critical,  rational  men  for  the  purpose?  of 
Dolitics  "  Sonic  of  his  hearers  objected  to  Uicse  suteincnts  and  cited  cases  in  which 
the  revival  nicc  iiiigs  had  rendered  a  community  more  law-abiding  as  well  as  improi. 
ed  its  moral  conditions  in  other  respects.  It  was  urged  that  even  among  the  ncgroe; 
of  the  south  who  attended  revivals,  there  was  little  mob  violence  nor  could  it  l)e  said 
ulat  th^Salvation  Anny  or  the  Methodist  Church  had  tended  to  promote  impdsiit 
mob  action  of  an  injurious  kind.  -  r^jju— ,ii ««. 

in  the  discussion  of  this  point  it  was  admitted  by  Professor  Giddmgs  thatawpw; 
Kressive  action  did  not  necessarily  follow  from  a  balancing  of  pleasures  and  pain^.te 
That  on  the  contrarv  the  greater  part  of  progressive  action  proceeded  from  fwung. 
Still,  he  hcKl  thai  although  the  impulse  may  be  the  caiisc  of  action  with  the  a^"^ 
man  he  is  apt  to  >top  and  think  it  over.   It      only  in  cases  where  meti  forgtt w 
criticise  and  act  unreasoningly  on  impulse  that  the  evils  of  mob  action  appear.  Hw 
fo  ^nn^ml  the  mpul^??  acSon  of  the  mob  is  one  of  the  most  ."mportant  pract.d 
.rol.lcn.  that  sociology  has  to  solve.   It  does  not  seek  to  check  ^^V!^';;^^'^^^ 
together  for  it  recognizes  that  progress  takes  place,  m  the  mam.  as  *e  residt  ofihu 
very  thing,  but  it  would  advocate  deliberation  and  criticism  in  order  that  i\  m)  \^ 
see?i  whiUi.T  tlu-  inv.MiIsive  action  is  tending.  The  case  of  the  man  oi  f 
brought  up  and  became  the  subject  of  some  interesting  discussion,    j    . ; 
genius  it  was  urged,  acts  upon  impulse,  and  with  him  the  deliberate  and  cruic.. iat- 
Stude  sJemfnotfo  prevail.  Society  cannot  get  on  wit  hem  t  the  -^-^^  ^^^^^^^ 
man  of  feeling  for  they  are  its  motive  forces  to  a  high  degree,  f 
obligation  remains  to  consider  impulsive  action  under  such  ^l^a^er^' "P^^^^^^^^^^ 
sharp  lookout  on  its  dotinaiion.    Society  must  know  whether  it  «  WJ^^ 
wrong,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  can  not  lay  aside  its  '^'^'^  r^'f^'^'^. 
practical  value  of  sociology  is  the  emphasis  wlucb  it  lays  on  the  fact  tha^^^^^^^^^^ 
tional  sanction  or  indeed  any  other  sanction,  is  of  no  ^'K*^* '^^"/^X^^^ 
the  standard  of  social  utility.  Whether  an  institution  or  a  ^''^^t  on^s  ^Sieara 
or  ill  must  be  answered  in  every  case  by  a  reierence  to  the  test  of  its  \aiue 
means  of  social  progress.  .  tn  illustrate  the 

In  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  sociology  many  points  ^1  'Sd.  weft 
procuress  of  the  science  and  the  benefit  that  it  had  rendered  the  woj*^^^^ 
SrouKht  out.    It  was  shown  that  sociology  .  had  proved  K«"u  or 

men  in  groups  can  not  be  explained  on  the  basis  o  the  ^atjona hsm  of  R^^^^^^^^^ 
the  utilitarianism  of  Bentham.    Sociology,  by  its  dose  stttdy  ^.^  '"^l^i'^ 
demonstrated  the  great  diflference  between  the  action  of  "  '^Vf  f  .f^^ 
action  of  social  groups.    Political  science,  it  was  said,  fails  because  t  d  a 
man  as  he  is  but  with  a  sort  of  ideal  man.   In  projects  for  pohtcal 
peal  to  the  highest  sclf-intcrcst  of  the  individual  ottcn  l:n^  Uixjin^  ' 
weigh  with  fairness  the  ultimate  good  as  against  an  '^^^Vf^  "„,.c  ,1,;  «)cial 

msJncts  and  sentiments,  quite  apart  from  this  higher  ;  "I'Jt  s  R*^*^ 

group  in  its  strivings  toward  poliMral  ideals  was  argued  by 
in  an  interesting  paper  on  Sociology  and  Polihcs.  ^^ad  before  the  .\cadeni^  ^^^^ 

In  a  paper  on  Sociology  and  Philanthropy.  Ti:ad  before  ^^/^  "^^.f '^^^ 
erick  Howard  Wines,  (he  writer  emphasizes  the  dose  »nierdcpenUtnce 
subjects-interdependence,  which  he  thinks  it  as  absurd.to  Ignore  as  nt 
dence  between  theory  and  practice  in  medicine.    He  points  tMM 
pist  should  be  a  sort  of  sociological  practitioner,  knowing  the  .P"n"P'S  ,  j,  ^i^nct 
acts  as  well  as  the  medical  pracHtfener  understands  the  P""^>P^^^^^^ 
The  M-iencc  and  the  art.  that  is.  the  practice  of  the  science,  go  togciner, 
is  founded  upon  the  science  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  science  O""""       ,hat  ht 
very  largdy  from  the  practice  of  the  art.    Vet  of  sociology  ^cn- hijh 

has  discarded  for  himself  many  of  the  ideas  which  influence  ==cholars  w 
degree.    For  instance,  the  biological  analog>'  according  ^^./^T"  ^ninial  or  f'  ^- 
based  on  the  likeness  between  the  liu-  of  a  society  and  the  lite  oi  an  j^,. 
no  longer  appeals  to  him  for  it  remains  to  him  merel>  an  .^nj^ni  areto^ 

means  an  identity.  Arguments  based  on  the  value  of  ocicty  as  ^xiologi"' 
apt.  he  thinks  to  confound  metaphor  with  fact.  The  ^"OJJ^'  H'SISi-  investigation- 
study  is  more  complex  than  Uwt  of  any  other  subject  Of  .  n-jblc  witl> 
since  it  concerns  itself  with  man.  in  whom  there  is  such  a,"""^'  J';  jmpossiMt; 
intani-ihle  things  that  the  exact  methods  of  the  chemical  '*^"^°J;,iaiion  in  regi^^ 
He  deprecates  also  the  attaching  of  .so  much  importance  tO  *»e  spec  j^^^ij 
to  the  origins  of  social  and  individual  life  in  a  remote,  inacccswWe  JM*. 
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of  origin  has  characterized  the  work  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  sociologists  of 
to-day.  But  it  is  criticised  by  the  writer  as  fruitless  on  the  ground  that  it  deals  with 
matters  which  can  not  be  ascertained  by  observation  or  historical  records  or  tradi- 
tion, and  exaggerates  the  correspondences  between  that  which  is  savage  and  that 
which  is  primitive.  The  main  sources  of  sociological  knowledge,  he  thimcs,  are  his- 
tory and  law,  sinoe  in  them,  if  anywhere,  the  law  of  social  evdutioa  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

As  an  answer  to  the  question  what  can  the  sociologist  do  for  the  philanthropist, 
he  says,  that  without  scientific  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  society,  the 
philanthropist  is  no  better  than  a  sociaiquack.  Hfs  intentions  may  be  of  the  best, 

but  his  labor  will  be  misdirected  and  productive  of  more  harm  than  good  unless  he 
trains  himself  in  tlie  art  of  deduction  and  generalization,  or  has  by  his  side  an  ex- 
pert sociologist  to  p<^nt  out  to  him  the  wider  bearings  of  his  proposed  measures  of 
reform.  The  ignorance  of  charity  workers  and  its  bad  results  are  cited  in  proof  of 
the  need  of  a  better  scientific  training  for  men  and  women  who  attempt  to  redress 
the  evils  of  society.  He  would  have  the  teachers  of  sociology  leek  tlicir  pupils 
among  this  class  rather  than  in  the  college  or  university.  The  charity  conference 
is  the  place,  he  thinks,  for  fruitful  results  to  follow  sociological  teaching.  The  char- 
ity worker  should  he  iiT^tnicted  in  tlie  ri^ht  methods  of  research,  and  since  his  aim 
is  disinterested  and  his  desire  for  knowledge  smcere,  this  instruction  would  be  cer- 
tain to  have  good  eflfects. 

On  the  other  hand  the  sociologist  needs  no  less  the  aid  of  the  philanthropist,  for 
the  experience  of  the  philanthropist  in  practical  affairs  is  jnst  what  supplies  data  to 
the  scientific  student.  The  actual  affairs  of  man  arc.  in  fact,  the  sociological  labora- 
tory, and  just  as  the  political  economists  must  associate  with  business  men  and 
financiers,  so  the  sociologist  sbottM  cultivate  those  men  who  practice  the  art  of  re- 
lieving social  distress.  To  be  sure,  the  sphere  of  the  philanthropist's  activity  is  nar- 
row, but  within  its  limits  his  observation  may  be  accurate  and  its  results  trustworthy. 
It  is  certainly  foolish  to  divorce  theory  from  practice,  since  tu  iilu  r  can  subsist  with- 
out the  other ;  so  the  author  renews  his  appeal  for  an  intimate  association  between 
professional  sociologists  and  professional  philanthropists. 

A  practical  instance  of  the  value  of  a  sociological  training  for  those  whose  profes- 
sion it  is  to  alleviate  social  distress  was  afforded  in  a  paper  read  liy  Mi»;s  Mary  E. 
Richmond,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Baltimore,  on  she 
Traimig  of  Philanthropic  Workers.  The  paid  workers  in  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Societir,  she  said,  received  no  training  whatever,  althongh  the  department  of 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged  has  become  highly  specialized.  The  need  rif  ■^ome 
training  for  these  people  was  becoming  more  and  more  urgent  and  some  societies, 
reoognucing  this  fact,  maintain  a  sort  of  training  school  for  their  own  ^nts.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  knowledge  of  details  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  charity 
worker.  He  or  she  should  have  a  general  outlook  of  the  whole  field,  and  this  can 
result  only  from  a  --ystcmatic  training.  The  low  salaries  paid  Iiy  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  young  men  of  ability  to  undertake  the 
work,  nor  does  the  young  man  just  graduated  from  college  often  show  himself  fit 
for  the  tavsk.  His  lack  of  experience  in  practical  affairs  inip  iir^  his  usefulness.  The 
writer  suggests  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  the  establisliment  of  a  training  .school 
for  paid  charity  workers.  The  school  should  give  its  pupils  practical  experience  in 
charity  work,  at  the  same  time  that  it  taught  them  the  general  principles  of  scientific 
philanthrophy.  Even  the  most  intelligent  applicants  for  paid  charity  work  often  fail* 
ed  at  first  on  account  of  their  want  of  experience.  The  need  of  an  adequate  course 
of  training,  she  thought,  was  very  great. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  charity  work 
were  brought  out.  It  was  suggested  that  there  must  be  special  training  for  the 
voluntary  as  well  as  the  paid  workers.  Miss  Richmond's  proposal  of  a  special  school 
was  favored  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  more  training  in  work  of  this  nature 
might  be  afforded  in  connection  with  the  universities.  It  was  generally  considered 
that  the  tmiversity  courses  gave  too  little  attention  to  practical  sociology,  and  that 
such  courses  as  were  given  in  sociology  were  not  likelv  to  he  of  any  use  to  the  prac- 
tical charity  worker  It  was  suggested  that  courses  should  be  arranged  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  which  could  be  thrown  open  to  outsiders  who  wished  to  study 
such  sociological  topics  as  would  bear  upon  their  work.  An  extension  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City  was  also  recommend- 
ed. This  socirty  takes  a  certain  number  of  per'^ons  into  its  oflice  in  the  sunnner 
months  and  gives  them  work  to  do  in  which  they  have  the  benefit  of  access  to  the 
records  and  of  general  supervision.  The  connection  between  the  university  ^idaie 
Charity  Orc^anization  Society,  which  had  already  heen  tried  with  success,  seemed 
tojMTomise  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem.  The  university  settlement  and  «ie 
nnnrersity  extension  movement  had  also  done  much  to  bring  greater  intelligence  to 
bear  on  diaritable  work  and  a  gitat  deal  was  hoped  of  them  in  the  future. 
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In  the  discussion  of  ihc  teaching  of  sociology  and  the  social  sciences,  a  good  deal 
was  said  abont  tfie  ddRcicticy  of  the  average  s^ool  and  college  curriculum  tn  respm 

to  these  -iibjecf^.  It  was  lu-Ul  that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  «odil 
sciences  from  the  high  school.  Political  economy  and  allied  science^  ^cemed  to 
have  as  much  right  in  the  lugh  school  curriculum  as  history.  As  to  colleges  it  was 
urged  that  the  man  who  passed  from  college  into  active  life  certainly  needed  a  traiD- 
ing  in  the  principles  of  social  sciences.  And  contrary  to  the  prevailing  practice, 
these  studies  should  come  early  in  the  course,  if  possible,  in  the  first  two  years.  It 
was  held  that  what  is  sometimes  called  descriptive  sociology  might  be  pursued  with 
advantage  during  the  early  half  of  the  course,  since  it  would  serve  as  a  good  piqi» 
tion  ibe  more  advanced  work  in  political  economy  and  social  science  proper. 
SocioUij>y.  m  the  narrow  sense,  however,  that  is  in  its  theoretical  aspect,  should  come 
late  since  the  student  ncids  first  a  knowledge  of  ."^tati.stics  and  comparative  ir.-titn- 
tioos.  In  general,  the  plea  was  made  for  greater  attention  and  better  itistruciion  on 
social  questions  in  school  and  college.  It  was  complained  that  while  in  the  more 
a(I\  anced  department  of  the  subject  there  was  no  lack  of  good  text  book>,  th< 
elementary  field  was  very  imperfectly  covered.  There  seemed  to  be  a  need  of  more 
elementary  works  which  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  sociolop 
proper.  The  growing  interest  in  the  science  was  undeniable,  and  from  all  sowob 
came  inquiries  from  would-be  students  who  were  anxious  to  know  what  to  begin. 
Practical  and  elementary  instruction  and  clearly  writtai  introductory  works  were  «• 
garderl  :\<  the  need  of  the  time. 

SOLAB.  PABALLAX.    Sec  .\stronomical  Progress. 

SOMALI  COAST  PROTECTORATE,  a  British  dependency  extending  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  from  the  French  territory  of  Obock  to  Italian  Semi- 
liland.  It  has  an  area  of  about  68,000  square  mfles  with  a  populauon  whose  num- 
bers have  not  been  detcrntined.  The  chief  town  ts  Berbera,  with  30.000  inhabiunts; 
and  other  important  ports  are  Zeila  and  Bulbar.  The  natives  are  mainly  >lohamma- 
dan,  and  nomadic  in  their  habits.  The  chief  products  and  exports  arc  skin>  illiJ^, 
ostrich  feathers,  cattle,  sheep,  and  gum,  and  the  trade  is  considerable.  ITte  admim- 
tration  is  in  the  liands  of  a  British  Political  .\gent  and  Consul,  "{f 
direction  of  the  Bombav  government.  Politically,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  AsBK 
and  not  to  the  African  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  a  British  prMif 
torate  since  1884.  In  1894  the  boundary  line  between  it  and  the  ^^'^JVP^^ 
was  fixed.  In  1897  by  an  agreement  with  Abyssinia  the  limits  were  redocttl  tww 
75.000  to  68,000  square  miles. 

SOMALILAND.  an  Italfan  depcndencv  on  the  Somali  coast  of  the  Indian  oceaa, 
extendmg  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  the  j'uba  river.    It  is  cut  off  from  the  mtenof  OT 
British  East  Africa.  Abyssinia,  and  British  Somaliland.  It  has  an  ..rca  of  aj- 
100.000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  400,000.   The  i**'!*",.^^^?!^!!. 
of  this  territory  dates  from  i88c)  when  the  native  sultans  accepted  an 
torate  over  their  territories.    This  protectorate  was  extended  m  1892  o)' 
ment  with  the  sultan  of  ZanEibar.    By  agreements  in  1891  and  1894  jtli^  "v^of 
boundaries  of  the  Italian  and  British  possessions  were  determmed.    1'^^. '"^7rth 
Adis  .\bcba  in         fix..  .!  ibe  limits  of  the  Italian  Somaliland.  which  was  tnjJ^'VjJ 
to  include  the  strip  of  territory  extending  along  the  coast  and  for  about  IW  mws 
the  interior.  .  ^ 

SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  organized  in  New  York  m  m 
and  chartered  in  Connecticut  in  1890.    There  are  32  State  societies,  o^f 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  one  in  Hawaii.    The  last  meeting  of  the  general  sociu 
held  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  1898,  when  the  total  tnembcrship  was  repo^^^ 
The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in  Detroit  in  April.  1899.   The  '  ; j^nt 

as  those  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  (q.  v.),  which  is  the  older  5onety,  rro. 
General  Fdward  S.  Barrett;  Secretary-General,  Samuel  E.  Gros.s.  Llucago. 

SONS  OF  THE  BEVOLUTION  originated  in  New  York  in  1875  "'^'^.^hJ  *j£ 
tm  Stevens,  was  organised  in  1876,  rc-organiaed  Hi  1883,  ■»«  °*=?^.i?hrr  a"  mili 
There  are  about  6.000  members,  descendants  from  an  ancestor  j  thirteen 

tary,  naval,  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  official  in  any  of  the  '  ^^t 

States,  aided  the  cause  of  American  independence.  The  objects  arc  »o  ^^"^J  ^aj. 
among  ourselves  and  our  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  ®\$"*J?^2iMrica^  '""^^ 
tary.  naval,  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved  .|  ^^j^  aod 
pendence:  to  collect  and  secure  for  preservation  the  manuscript  rol's^rpw  ^^^^ 
other  documents  relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  an^.  P'',*'f^J!!JLiai 
and  good  feeling  among  its  members  now  and  hereafter."  The  last  triem      ^  -j 
took  place  in  Savannah.  Ga..  in  1896.  the  next  will  be  held  in  New  \otk, 
1899.   There  are  30  State  societies  and  one  in  the  District  of  Coluroog. 
President,  ex-Gov.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Matyland;  Genewl-Tiwwirwi    »•  ""^ 
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dcr,  Pennsylvania;  General-Secretary.  I  M  \ronf»«».«»  xi  v 
Histonan,  GiUard  Hunt.  DistriS  of  cilumbia^^^^^  ^ 

SONS  OF  VETEKANS,  U.  a  A.   Th^  ««♦  t 
PhUadelphia  Sept.  20,  1879.    The  rn.rZ^nlTllZn^^^^  « 
dants  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  who  fousht       hi^?^  ***  descwi- 
There  are  now  about  2.000  camps,  each  with  ts  Swn  nffiSf  ^  u""",  '''^'-^5. 
and  twenty-n.ne  divisions,  at  th^he^d  oT  cac    of^h^i'ir'rh  '"^'^  '"^J^^'" 

aOXJUAX,  SeeEteYPT. 

AmlYJ™  '^M.^^IC'^-  The  statistics  and  Kcent  history  of  the  countries  of  South 
America  are  given  in  the  separate  articles  on  tho^e  cnuntri,.  The  nresent  tTt 
is  concerned  only  with  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  South  America  inJ 
years  a  great  deal  has  heer,  said  about  the  des.rabflity  of  obtaS  fo?^^^^ 
States  Its  due  share  of  the  markets  of  South  America  and  miuh  h!s  aUo  t?een  nid 
Of  the  progress  and  enterprise  of  German  merchants  in  develonh^^  valuabk  trade 
connections  ,n  that  Continent.  Some  important  facts  relatnig  Yo^  thesrsubieU  are 
fit' th."r  wb  V""'^  States  Consular  Reports  for  1898.  In  theW  place  Hs  pointed 
out.  that  while  in  general  German  trade  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  year"  it 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  fall  off  or  to  remain  stationary  in  South  A,  Ln 'a  "  U  a 
events  the  progress  of  its  export  trade  to  the  South  American  Republics  seems  to  he 

I  e^;a  uTof  L;  ooo'oLo  In  ,ts"^f  V^^""^"^  "'-'^'^^  comS^dwis  to 

M  ?  H'l:"^'^^  German  exports  amounted  to  only  $41  <;ooooo  in 

^ooo  io^?i^:!TV'''^^'''  »he  same  interval  incrcLfd  f^-^n^j" 

500,000  to  179,700.000  1  he  chief  articles  of  export  from  Germany  seem  to  have  be«i 
the  products  of  textile  and  iron  industries,  including  woven  cotton  doth  hos^ 
Znn  •  '^IJ.^^^'^^li  .1"  «he  exportation  of  those  artS2^?o  Ae  Argen^e 

■ore  than  50  per  cent,  and  tn  the  case  of  coarse  iron  ware  of  neariy  35  per  cent  The 
exportation  of  these  articles  to  Bra.il  and  Chile  also  dccrewed.  aad         rtSS  StatS 

contain  the  most  important  markets  for  German  goods 

in  i  Zl^  "''^ K-'  '"/''T  articles  that  the  German  export  trade  decreased  but 
SiWc ST""^-^!:  r  f^^l  '''^o''"'-  ,^  ^^"^^^^      '897  appears  als.,  m  Ger- 

A^^""  "^''^  Colombia  Peru.  Uruguay  and  Venezuela,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  decrease  is  reckoned  m  the  quantity  of  goods,  not  1%  the  value  of  the  trade 

JLfu  '^'^^  f^"*"  ^f^^'-^^  t'^^'^  f'^^  Gorman; 

5^*?^*  $7,600,000.  agamst  $7,100,000  m  i8q6.    The  Germans  are  making 

efforts  to  promote  business  interests  with  South  American  states  and  place  them  on 
a  hrm  basis^  In  some  quarters  it  is  even  urged  by  the  Germans  that  the  United 
on  h  'nduced  to  bring  all  South  and  Central  America  under  its  influence 

on  the  ground  that  this  would  greatly  benefit  the  trade  conditions 

1^  exports  of  cotton  cloth,  hosiery  and  coarse  iron  ware  to  Ecuador  increased- 
biit  Gcrnian  trade  with  that  country  tvas  too  insignificant  to  offset  the  losses  else- 
,  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  is  1  hat  the  export 

WWe  as  a  whde  has  consideraUr  decfmed  The  causes  of  this  decrease  are  disputed. 
uH^  attributing  It  to  the  unstable  condition  of  South  .\mcrica  and  others  to  the 
V  ?  P0"^'^^^cial  treaties  between  Germany  and  South  American  countries. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  decline,  which  our  Consular  Reports  allege  to  have 
h-fiiP  •  j'"  the  German  export  trade  with  South  America,  it  is  goner  , ]lv  admitted 
fill  H!^       *T'*'  ^""^  mercantile  enterprises  of  the  Germans  on  that  Continent  have 
KfPn^  German  banks  have  f^en  established  in  Rio  de  Janelra 

mi^r  ■  is"'''^  \^'P*''*»^  o^her  places,  and  Germany  has  extensive  interests  in 
mines  m  Brazil,  Chile  jutd  Peru  and  in  railroads  in  Venezuela,  besides  large  amounts 
?t»Sf    A  >"  Mexico.  Guatemala  and  other  Central  and  South  American 

brewp;,«\  /^'^^"u"''^/  c>f  .  industrial  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  including 
iJ^n  lc.  Kr^t*J'°^/''°*  factories,  paper  mills,  socip  and  candle  fiwrtories.  etc..  hav? 
(^r«l    ;  J  ^  ^'"^'^  Consular  district  in  Venezuela  it  was  reported  that  the 

tTr,«   f  "^^"y  millions  of  dollars  and  the  same  was  said  to  be 

wbf.i?  ♦u  V^''^''  ^'st"cts.  Our  Consuls  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  methods 
wnicn  the  Germans  have  employed  in  buUding  np  this  valuable  business  and  sug- 
Kcstea  many  ways  in  which  the  Americans  might  profit  by  their  cx.unpic  The  lack 
on  t  ^"'^  P^'^  of  American?  is  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  rely 

feJIr  •  ^^tj'ogues  and  do  not  send  representatives  to  South  American  countries  to 
'>»Uttnze  tbcmselvei^with  cxmditions  there  and  adapt  our  trade  to  the  local  needs. 
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It  is  thought  that  only  by  actual  residence  and  a  knowledge  of  the  language  md 
the  customs  of  the  people,  American  trade  can  compete  successfully  with  its  Gtraun 
rival.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  exports  from  the  United  State-.  ;) 
South  America  were  $33,821,701  and  the  imports  irom  South  America  to  Uk  United 
States  were  $92,091,694. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  BOTANY  OF.   S«e  BoTANY. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  A  colony  including  the  centre  of  the  Australian  Conti- 
nent, with  ati  area  of  S)O3,0yo  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  on  December  31.  1896,  of  3;:.- 
28(1.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  country  is  very  sparsely  populated.  There"i>, 
in  fact,  only  about  one  person  to  three  square  miles.  The  capital  is  .\delaide  ttiihi 
population  (including  suburbs)  of  about  144.352.  Agriculture  and  .stock-raiMiii 
are  the  main  oecupatiun--.  I»ut  the  mineral  resources  are  said  to  be  important  though 
not  yet  developed.  There  is  much  excellent  pasturage,  and  in  the  south  what  is 
produced  in  great  quantities.  Of  live-stock  sheep  arc  the  most  important  The 
mineral  wealth,  so  far  developed,  consists  of  copper  and  silver,  but  gold  and  lead  arf 
said  to  occur.  By  far  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign  trade  falls  to  the  Uniuc 
Kingdom,  the  Australian  colonies  and  other  British  possessions.  Wool  isthest^ik 
article  of  export.  The  imports  for  1897-98  were  £6,444.238  and  the  export'  £6;!,' 
347.  The  revenue,  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  inland  revenue,  termorul 
receipts,  posts,  telegraphs  and  railways,  was  in  1898,  £2,648,899,  and  the  cxpendiiuR 
was  £2,619,220.  The  public  debt  in  iSgiB  was  i24,408,535.  One-half  of  this  was  Rp- 
resented  by  the  railways. 

On  June  4,  the  question  of  federation  was  submitted  to  popular  vote  and  Ae R> 
turns  gave  25,659  votes  for  the  measure  and  15. 121  against  it. 

iOUTR  CABOLINA,  a  southern  Atlantic  State,  has  an  area  of  30,570  ^-  ^ 
Ou>tUlI,  Columbia. 

MUteratogy. — The  principal  economic  production  is  phosphate  rock,  which  in  180; 
yidded  a  total  of  358,280  long  tons,  worth  $986,572.  This  was  the  smallest  outp:i 
Ol  any  year  since  1885.  and  comprised  267,380  tons  of  land  rock  and  90.900  ton> 
river  rock,  the  former  being  worth  $748,05a  Gold  mining  yielded  4,097  fine  ounces 
worth  $84,959,  or  $31,400  more  than  the  product  of  1896,  and  silver  had  a  reduad 
cutout  of  200  fine  ounces.  In  quarrying,  granite  yielded  $37,820,  a  decline  iroo 
1896  and  an  increase  over  1895;  and  limestone  $jo,000,  the  highest  since  iSga.  Tne 
day-w  orking  industry,  with  ^  plants,  had  an  ontptt):  worth  $29I,lil7t  ^  OKflW 
$700  being  brick  and  tile. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  cm?* 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  17,519,070  bushels,  value  $8,o;8,772;  whcit,  I.i8l.7>ft 
$1,110,800;  oats,  4,208,118.  $1,893,653;  rye,  33.S16,  $34,186;  poutoes,  266,300, 
and  hay,  238.110  tons,  $2,262,045— total  value,  $13,625,956.  The  cotton  cr^  •«  « 
season  of  1897-8  was  1,030,085  bales,  valued  at  $28,732,899.  of  which  l-O'Wi  'J'J- 
were  upland  cotton  and  10,242  bales  sea-island:  total  acreage,  2.07477^ 
was  a  notable  increase  both  in  acreage  and  production.  Live-stooc  compn^o,  nor-<v 
66,979;  mules.  97.357;  milch  cows.  126,76a;  Other  cattle^  I4I»509;  sbe^  w^J""' 
swine,  1.041,462 — total  head,  1,540,609. 

hidiistrit-s. — Owing  to  numerous  protests  against  the  leasing  of  convicts  to  co  - 
tractors,  the  State  purchased  three  plantations  and  set  the  inmates  of  the  peflit^  _ 
tiary  at  work  growing  cotton;  as  rapidly  as  leases  expired  the  convicts  were  sent 
the  plantations,  where  they  seemed  far  more  contented  than  when  otherwise  empi^- 
ed.  The  first  year  of  this  experiment  yielded  the  State  a  profit  of  $5^  000  '"  t, 
the  cotton  mills  numbered  76,  had  an  aggregate  of  1,307,566  spindles,  ana  ^j^ 
398,456  bales  of  cotton  for  their  work.  The  taxable  manufactures  of  ^"5.^"'/'  a 
ed  the  Federal  government  $131,293  in  internal  revenue  in  the  year  ending  June 

'  crchaDdi--* 


Commerce.— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1898.  the  imports  of  "lerojj^. 
at  the  ports  of  Beaufort,  Charleston  and  Georgetown,  aggregated  in  value 
exports.  $13,867,238,  an  increase  in  imports  and  a  decrease  in  exports. 

Transportation.— The  total  steam  railroad  mUeage  of  the  State  on  January  ■  ^ 
was  reported  at  2.666.07.  of  which  12.01  were  constructed  during  the  pr«^''<'"-.^j^^ 
The  assessed  valuation  of  nil  railroad  pn.iici  tv  for  1807  was  $24.'42„^4i.  ^  ? 
figure  ever  reached.   Street  railroads,  electric  and  horse,  have  a  total  kngtli  Oiiw' 
SO  miles,  principally  in  Charleston  and  Columbia.  .  ,„j6iii 

Bonks.— On  October  31,  1898.  there  were  16  national  banks  in  oP'^ration  ana  .^^ 
liquidation.   The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,943,000;  circulation.  "jl^j. 
$4,306,233  :  reserve.  $873,220.   State  banks  June  30,  1898.  numbered  2}.  and  haa 
tal,  $1,142,947;  deposits,  $1,646,44=;:  resources,  $3,662,098;  surplus,  JlOSjSJ*' 
stock  savmgs  banks,  4,  with  capital.  $134,600;^  deposits,  $2.2I4.S*»  ^ 
$2,584,861.  ^ 
EducatioH.^At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1896-7  the  schoql  pPpulatMO  «»"-^ 
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and  6  pn;;^;;  n<;v;;.;r^cKoo^  g^ou^^  schools. .  ;^,;u 

men  onlv,  with  78  professors  and  inSr?rtorr  I  ^^  n^  co-cc  uc.it.onal  and  for 
technical  institutions:  8  college"  fo™Ve  '^^;^^  ^"^  ^'^'-'S©  income;  2 
$88,700 income:  and  a  law  afnedicL  a3  instructors  1,217  students,  and 
Textile  School,  tl.c  Hrst  i'nStiin  of  the^k  ^"  1898  the  Clemson 
partment  of  Clcnisou  Colleffr  It  m-?.,ni.!  Tk,  '^^^  ^P*^"^^<^  a  Dc- 
?m  cotton  ,„ill.  anTits  fo^rvearrc  n  s .  '  ^  "'"^'"^  ?^  "le^e.nbling  a  mod- 
technical  principles  and  twr/of  ora^  r^^^^^^  ^"'^  F'"**^  K^'^ral 
wealth,  siuth  Carolma  nou^°av^a  lar«r  a  proportion  to  her  total 
Union,  and  her  educa  fonaT  inferests  ar?5Lw  n^'V^f  ^^^'^^  ^"^^''^^^ 
cals  of  all  kinds  nuX?ed  125  7n  ,898            ^  ^  ^he  periodi- 

ingrthXl!?anceTor,S'l^6;^^^  were  $,.253,076,  mak- 

$439,418.  The  total  recognizld'debUa^^^^  }'^V^^  t^^"'^ 
755,  was  funded.    AsseSed                     ^:t£'S^,  ItSr^tlSi 


pcnsary  mismanagement 


txpress  and  telegraph  cmnpanits  are  also  placed  under  the  sunervT^Inn  nf  fh* 

t'^ntii-^orsii^^^^^  regu>ateTrns!rrt.^r::;rmeL  J: 

?  XV^^rrr^v^derf^^^^  -  the^Wte  a- '  "^^^^ 

expire  or'aU'^nndleVor  XlX^Siii^l.^S^'T.^ ^1  charter., 


jxpi.  or  are  annulled,  or  ii^^^^  ^^^^^S 

aR^e^mem.^^TuSf  n'l''.nnf-  '''f '"^^^''^^ts.    It  forbids  «all  arrangements,  contracts. 
^0™/.;^^  '^^Y*^*"        °'  persons  individuals,  firms 

DctiVion  in   £2  •  r'^^  ^  '^n*'      lessen,  full  and  free  com 

thi  iXinnfaiJ^r^^?^^^^^  of  articles  imported  into  South  Carolina!  or ?n 

am  "rnn^^^^^^  '^'f  of  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  of  domestic  raw  material" 
corDornJS    V   u''""^'"!.''''*  agre^'^ents.  trusts,  or  combinations  between  persons 

producer  or  consumer  of  any  such  product  or  article,  and  all 
1^17 ^^rtT  '^''"'  '''^'\'yp<r^<^^.  associations,  or  combinations  that  may 
o^^'n^itniV^^ or  wSr/hT"""''  u2  ^J**  comijetition  In  any  tariflf.  rates,  tollf^ 

or  ?onZr«  "  Fn^  n^^^^^r*"     ~r*~l  5*  '"^"^'^  «f  »'-'-'de.  business 

and  fiSrii^'cJS^^  example  of  Georgia.  Alahama.  Tennessee.  Louisiana 

ride  in  t  "**?;n.^!^*^  SChite'r'^  '  '^^'^'^^'^^  "^^^^ 

eIerted'^«'';i^J"  -''^  P**  Congressional  elections,  Governor  Ellerbc  was  re- 

Democrats    tL^''T  Consrrcssional  representatives.  All  elected  were 

woodiS  ntv  \1L   u  1  5'^"<:7">:  ^^^^^  ^l"]'-  but  in  some  towns,  e^ially  in  Green- 
Rac^TrnulIf  ^il^'^^'d  with  nots  on  the.part  of  the  whites  SJSist  the  negroes, 
the  Nortii  r^J^v  offered  as  berag  in  some  measure  an  extenuation  of 

Here  thi  Jwf         1'°**  "^^^^      ^PP'-V      ^'if  trnuhlcs  in  South  Carolina. 

w."no  d.!?J!  «??^"'^*'°V  ^""-^  '^"ff^ed  little  from  negro  official  arrogance  and  there 
quite  as  «f^«-«  "^Jfo  ^''>"T"?t'on.''  Bitterness  against  the  blacks,  however,  seemed 
Muite  as  strong  as  m  the  northern  State.    The  trouble  was  chiefly  in  Gnenwood 
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county  and  began  at  Phoenix  on  election  day  over  the  examination  of  negro  election 
certificates.   In  this  district  R.  R.  Tolbcrt.  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  com- 
mittee, was  a  candidate  for  Congress,   In  the  Phoenix  precinct  Thomas  Tolbcrt.  who 
was  taking  affidavits  of  negroes  who  were  not  allowed  to  vote  for  his  brother,  was 
attacked  by  one  Etlicridgc.  iIk-  IXniocratic  manager  at  anotlicr  precinct.  A  riot  rn- 
sned,  two  or  three  hundred  negroes  opened  a  fusilade  on  the  store  in  which  the 
voting  was  going  on,  and  Etheridge  was  killed  and  Tolbert  nK>rtally  wotinded.  The 
lartir's  father.  John  R.  Tolbert.  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  who  had  comet; 
the  precinct  to  vole,  attempted  a  rescue  together  with  his  nephew,  but  k)ih  were  k-A 
upon  antl  dangerously  wounded.    They  retreated  to  Columbia,  where  they  wert 
shells  r.  rl  in  the  penitentiary.   The  Democrats  then  made  an  effort  to  drive  out  of  the 
di>-ln«:i  ail  the  remaining  men  of  the  Tolbert  family,  who.  they  alleged,  had  incited 
the  negroes.    Among  tiie  others  was  J.  W.  Tolbert,  assistant  postmaster  :it  .M:G  r- 
mick,  who  was  forced  to  leave  the  State.  A  party  oi  Democrats  who  were  trying  to 
find  the  slayer  of  Etheridge  was  fired  upon  from  amimsh  by  negroes :  scouting  pir- 
ties  then  Ht  out  and  killed  ten  negroes,  four  of  them  being  lynched  on  «ii5picion. 
The  Tolbcrts  appealed  to  the  Federal  goveniment,  and.  since  J.  W.  Tolbcrt  was  i 
Federal  official,  the  Attorney-General  instructed  the  South  Carolina  MarshaU  and 
District  .Attorney  to  investigate  and  report.    Otlicr  shooting  affrajrs,  lyncblagS,  WmI 
acts  of  violence,  not  mentioned  al>ove.  took  place,  and  it  was  said  that  ntOTt  than 
thirty  pcr.sons  were  killed  and  a  fairly  large  number  wounded  in  tin  Carolinas  dtir- 
ing  the  first  half  of  November.   Some  blame  was  attached  to  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  both  States;  and.  in  regard  to  South  Carolhia,  the  Charleston  Srxs  and 
C<utru-r  went  <f>  f;ir  as  to  ~ay.  "the  lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  are 
indifferent  or  imbecile,  or  both,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty." 

The  strained  conditions  existing  between  the  whites  and  the  negroes  became  fv: 
dent  earlier  in  the  \:::\r.  when  on  Februarv  22  a  mob  of  about  aOO  white  Cttuens 01 
Lake  City,  William  bnrg  county,  made  an  attack  on  F.  B.  Baker.  The  latter  was  a 
negro  who,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  whites,  had  been  appointed  postmaster  of 
the  town.  The  South  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress  had  endeavored  to  have  m 
removed,  but  without  success ;  and  previous  to  the  attack  above  mentioned  two  at- 
tempts at  as>assination  had  been  made  upi'U  liim.  At  about  one  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  izd  the  mob  set  tire  to  the  buiUlmg  which  served  as  Baker's  living  I.ouh' 
and  the  post-office.  As  the  inmates  came  out.  a  volley  was  fired,  killing  Baker  and 
his  infant  child,  and  wounding. several  other  children  and  the  member.  "°^'*,^?[ 
Ellcrbe  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  information  leading  to  the  amst  ot  tw 
murderers,  and  the  Federal  authorities  also  started  an  investigation  of  the  atiair. 


offering  a  reward  on  Mar.  4  for  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  persons.  The  bittw 

roes  had  apparently  increased  daring  the  lart  few  j«rN 
ow  ing  in  part  to  tiie  pr.ictice  of  bestowing  Federal  offices  upon  negroes  in  spHe« 


feeling  against  the  negroes 


the  repeated  protests  of  the  whites.  . 

National  Representatives  and  State  Oflifrr^.— South  Carolina's  Represcntative>ait. 
William  Elliott,  from  Beaufort:  W.  T.  Talbcrt.  from  Clarksville;  A  .C.  Ubmf[; 
from  Belton;  Stanyarne  Wilson,  from  Spartanburg:  D.  E.  Fenley.  iromYomnK, 
James  Norton,  from  Mullins;  J.  W.  Stokes,  from  Orangeburg,  All  arc  ^^^^f^^r 
Senators:  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  (Dcm  ).  from  Trenton,  and  ^„'^'^ 
(Dera.),  from  Bennettsville.  The  State  officials  aret  Governor,  W.  H.  i  li^n  . 
Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  B.  McSweenv  ;  Secretary  of  State.  M.  R  Cooper:  irea.- 
urer,  W.  H.  Timmerman:  Comptroller.  I).  1".  Derham;  Attornej-Generai.  ^'j  • 
Bellinger;  Adjutant-General,  J.  W.  Floyd;  Superintendent  of  Education,  j^^ 
McMahon.  Chief  Justice,  Henry  Mclver Associates.  Euirene  B.  f.arv,  ^^^J^^^i.  ^ 
Y.  J.  Pope ;  Clerk,  U.  R.  Brooks.  All  the  .state  officials  and  aU  the  members  01  w 
Senate  and  House,  with  one  exception,  are  Democrats. 

SOUTO  DAKOTA,  a  north-we.tern  State  of  the  American  Union,  has  » 
of  77/'S<^       m.    Capital.  Pierre.  ,      ,niit  of 

Mineralogy.—As  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  the  value  of 
gold  was  $4,969,800  in  1896;  $5,694,900  in  1897;  and  $5,841,406  in  1898.  Silve^J «^ 
ed  $296,727  in  1806.  and  $190,836  in  1807:  and  fresh  discoveries  of  c<>PP*vI«Ir  mwe 
production  of  that  metal  up  to  2.440,338  pounds  in  i8q7- ■  During  that  year 
mines  were  opened  and  more  new  mining  country  exploited  than  m  any  tnre 
previous  in  the  history  of  the  Black  Tlills.    Other  economic  productions 
ite,  $68,961  ($199,977.  in  1896).  largely  used  for  paving:  gypsum,  $19,240!  ««•  **^' 
$21,800,  wholly  in  brick  and  tile.  See  Artesian  Wem  s  .  ^..^offte 

AgricMlture.— The  year  1898  was  very  favorable  to  the  agr"<^"lii\[3V  n  ^howi 
State  and  the  farmers  and  stockraisers  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  The  jg^- 
the  production  and  value-  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  calendar  year  '°9^|fg-a  fc. 
109,956  bushels,  value  $6,465,290;  wheat,  42,040,923,  $21,020^462;  o&ts,  it>,i»,5r*>f» 
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^o8i  .barley,  2.484.897,  $670,922;  rye,  48,439,  $16,469:  potatoes.  3.979  224.  $1.114.. 
183  ;  and  hay,  2.655,733  tons,  $7,967,  iQ^otal  value. IS0.641. 106.  t£  Siaic  ranktd 
6Uhm  the  production  oi  wlK-at.    Livc-.stock  comprised  horses.  290.746;  mules  6  6^,- 

"a?i/X>I''^''  •  ^^^'^7;  and  .Avine.  l4S.46i-todi 

Alanufactures.—ln  1898  it  was  estimated  that  excluding  aRricuIture  and  stock- 
nmng  there  were  5,435  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  in  the  Black  Hills 
region  who  were  reccivmg  annual  wages  of  about  $6,500,000.  in  Custer  coun^  iJ 
sawmills  and  in  Pennington  county  12,  had  a  combined  output  of  lumber  aggregatinK 
^^5*'  ''t'"***  $'-«54.S50.  Quarrying  w«  believed  to  S  ed 
$jk>,ooq;  bnck-making,  $100,000;  and  lime  an^i  stucco.  $25  000 

.  ^fW»**---On  ^ol^er  31,  1898,  there  were  20  national  banks  in  operation  aud  27 
m  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,585,000;  circulation.  $519,890;  de- 
posits, $4,^8,245:  reserve,  |ij348.282;  resources,  $7,398,366.  The  State  andVnvate 
banks  combined,  June  a8.  18^  numbered  164,  and  had  capital.  $_,o77.98o:  deposits 
$5,467.^:  resources,  $8,440,641:  surplus,  $234,318.  In  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1898.  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  at  Sioux  Falls  aiEKre- 
gated  ^-5,748.278.  an  increase  of  $2.8^7,631  in  a  year. 

Katlroads.— The  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  has  remained  nearly  sUUonary  in 
the  last  four  years,  with  a  total  of  about  2.S00.  ountwmry  m 

Education.— Tht:  la-t  report  available  at  the  time  of  writing  was  for  the  school 
year  1895-6,  and  showed  school  population,  106.497;  enrollment  in  public  schools 
«9.ooi  ;  attendance,  54«6oo;  school  houses.  3,739;  teachers,  4.:;o8;  school  property 
valued  at  $2,020,744:  and  expenditures.  $1,280,663.  inchuling  $820,083  for  teachers' 
salaries.    For  hi^Iar  education  there  wore  29  public  high  schools;  ^  private  sec- 
omhuy  -chooL.;  a  private  and  2  public  normal  schools;  5  colleges  and  universities 
with  60  professors  and  instructors.  696  students,  and  $44. 1 77  income;  and  2  techni' 
cal  schools,  the  State  School  of  Mines  and  the  State  Agricultural  College.    The  last 
endowed  by  Cwwress,  received  from  the  Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897  and 
$23,000  in  1898.  In  the  la.st  year  there  were  261  periodicals,  including  20  dailies  and 
323  weeklies. 

Finances.— Thp  ns'cessed  valuations  in  1898  as  equalized  aggregated  $118^80491 
the  lowest  figure  ever  reached:  tax  rate,  $3  per  $1,000.    The  total  bonded  debt  July 
I,  1898.  was  $861,600,  against  which  were  sinking  and  other  available  funds,  $UI.26^ 
making  the  net  debt  $720^17. 

P0putaHon.StSitc  census  of  1895.  330.975 :  Federal  estimate.  June  30.  1898.  about 
396.000.    Local  estimates  gave  Yankton,  4,500:  Deadwood,  4.200;  Aberdeen,  3.500. 

Constitutional  A ntendmcnts.— South  Dakota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  No- 
vember, 1889,  and  has  almost  invariably  submitted  every  question  to  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  In  1890  female  suffrage  was  defeated  by  45.682  votes,  against  22.072.  In 
1898  the  question  was  again  voted  on  with  the  result  that  there  were  i<),()8<>  in  its 
favor  and  22,083  against  it.  The  figures  seem  to  show  languid  interest  on  both  sides. 
Thoii^h  the  proposed  amendment  was  defeated  the  following  were  adr.pted.  The 
constttution,  adopted  1889,  contained  a  prohibition  clause.  In  t8q8  an  amendment 
was  adopted  doing  away  with  this  by  22.170  vote-,  to  20,557.  It  was  provided  that 
the  State  .should  carry  on  the  exclusive  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
This  amendment  was  ratitned  at  the  November  elections. 

South  Dakota  introduced  the  initiative  and  optional  referendum  by  a  constit ntioml 
amendment  adopted  by  the  people  November  8,  1898.  providing  that  when  five  per 
cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  demand  it.  any  proposition  must  be  sab- 
mitted  by  the  legislature  to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election.  If  then  approved. 
It  becomes  law.  A  law  already  passed,  moreover,  may  again  be  submitted  on  the  de- 
mand of  five  per  cent,  of  the  electorate,  in  the  same  way.  If  approved,  it  stands:  if 
not,  it  fails  to  be  law.  This  is  the  first  general  application  of  the  principle  in  any 
State  and  its  operation  will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  As  in  the  case  of  the  vote 
for  female  suffrage,  there  was  no  general  interest  in  the  question,  '^ince,  of  the  74,000 
wIk>  voted  for  governor,  only  about  40.000  voted  for  or  against  the  referendum. 

ro/i/ii  s-  iuui  Elections. — In  the  Congressional  elections  the  contest  was  between 
the  Republicans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fused  Democrats,  Silverites.  and  Populists 
on  the  other.  The  Republican  convention  renewed  its  allegiance  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Repuldicanism.  protection  and  sound  money.  It  declared  itself  opposed 
to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  indorsed  the  gold  standard  under 
which  the  nation  had  made  such  progress.  It  also  approved  the  administration's 
<»urap  on  the  Annexation  question.  A  very  close  contest  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  Fasionist  candidate  for  Governor.  .Andrew  F.  Lee,  by  a  plurality  of  only  370 
Wte*,^  The  Republicans,  however,  eleci.  1    [leir  Representatives  to  Congress. 

NoHonal  Representatives  and  State  OMccrs. — South  Dakota's  Representatives  are : 
Robert  J.  Gamble  (Rep.),  from  Yankton,  and  Charles  H.  Burite  (Rep.),  from 
Fierre.  Senators:  Richard  F.  Pettigrew  (Rep.),  from  Sioux  Falls,  and  James  H. 
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Kyle  (Independent),  from  Aberdeen.  Officials  (1899),  Andrew  E.  Lee  (Pop), 
Governor;  John  T.  Kean  (Rep.),  Lieutenant-Governor;  W.  H.  Reddle  (Rtp.)' 
Secretary;  John  Schamber  (Rep.).  Treasurer:  James  D.  Reeves  (Rep.),  Auditor: 
John  T.  Pyle  (Rep.).  Attorney-General;  E.  E.  Collins  (Rep.).  Superintcndtnt  of 
Education;  Chief  Justice,  DiRhton  Corson:  Justices,  Dick  Haney  and  H.  G.  Fuller; 
Clerk,  Miss  Jessie  Fuller.  All  are  Republicans.  The  State  legislature  amists  of 
97  Republicans  and  45  Democrats. 


occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  soathwesten 
comer  of  Europe  and  has  an  arcn  inchtdinp  the  Canaries  and  the  Balearic  ij^les,  of 
197.670  square  miles,  with  a  population  according  to  the  census  of  1887  of  17.565.632. 
Capital,  Madrid,  with  a  population  in  1887  of  470.283.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
countnr  are  extensive.  It  is  estimated  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  soil  is  productive, 
and  of  this  about  one-third  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  agricultural  prodndi,  the 
chief  crops  being  wheat,  rice,  maize,  barley,  and  other  cereals.  Fruits  are  tabed  in 
abundance,  including  oranges,  raisins,  grapes,  nuts  and  olives.  Wine  is  prodooedoo 
an  extensive  ."^cale  and  is  an  important  article  of  export.  The  religion  of  Spain  is 
Roman  Catholic  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  population  are  Protestants. 
Education  is  compulsory,  but  is.  inefliciently  managed.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1889 
68.1  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Commerce— It  was  reported  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  Malaga,  under  date 
of  February  10,  1896,  that  the  commerce  of  Spain  for  1897  was  as  follows:  imports, 
$15.^!  1.4.8.16;  exports.  $179,5!. '.657,  in  each  case  a  considerable  advance  over  the 
previous  year.  In  the  case  of  the  exports  almost  all  the  articles  showed  an  increaft; 
m  the  case  of  imports  the  increase  was  chiefly  in  mineral  jMroducts;  chemical  prod- 
ucts; cotton,  and  cotton  manufactures;  paper  and  paper  manufactures;  v^etable 
fibre,  and  its  manufactures ;  wool,  and  woolen  manufactures,  animals,  and  na^Beiy. 
The  customs  did  r.nt  x  icld  ,i>  large  an  amount  a^^  in  1896,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  imports  of  wheat.  There  is  a  tariff  upon  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  but 
a  temporary  reduction  was  made  in  duties  on  March  5,  1898.  Spanish  commerce 
suffered  heavy  losses  during  the  war  of  1898.  but  trustworthy  statistics  showing  the 
extent  of  the  damage  are  not  available.  It  was  reported,  however,  that  during;  the 
month  of  June,  1898,  tlw  imports  fell  off  $9343.000.  as  compared  with  ihc  ^;.rr.c  month 
of  the  previous  year.  After  Uie  war  it  was  reported  that  notwithstanding  the  disas- 
ters which  Spam  had  passed  through  the  country  offered  an  excellent  field  icr 
foreign  capital.  It  was  said  that  French  capital  had  already  taken  advantage  of  the 
industrial  opcning^s,  and  that  there  was  a  good  chance  for  the  introduction  of  the 
products  of  American  industry. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Spanish  army  consists  of  the  permanent  army,  the  first  or 
active  reserve,  and  the  second  or  sedentary  reserve.  The  permanent  army  comprises 
eight  army  corps  with  headquarters  respectively  at  Madrid.  Seville,  Valencia.  Bar«- 
Ipna,  Saragossa.  Burgos,  Valladolid  and  Corunna.  It  is  constituted  as  follows:  Iii- 
fantry,  fifty-six  regiments;  Chasseurs,  five  brigades;  Cavalrj',  twenty-eight  fo- 
ments; Artillery,  five  regiments  of  field,  or  Tiiountain  artillen*  and  five 
battalions  of  fortress  artillery;  Sappers,  four  regiments.  At  the  beginning  of 
1898  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  on  a  peace  jfooting  was  placed  at  i^'^^- 
and  on  a  war  footing  at  183.972.  Including  the  forces  maintained  in  the  colonies,  the 
actual  number  of  troops  in  1898  was  much  in  excess  of  this.  In  Cuba  alone  rt  was 
estimated  that  as  many  as  200,000  troops  were  stationed,  and  it  was  said  that  the  total 
number  >erving  with  the  colors,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  was  360.000  At 
the  beginning  of  189B  the  number  of  vessels  launched  was  according  to  the  stoics- 
matt's  Vi-ar  Book,  1.17.  and  the  number  in  process  of  construction  was  21.  These 

  -  •  '  ~  classified  as  W- 

of  the  first  class 

cruisers  of  the  third  class ;  80  gunboats,  t  ic. ;  27  torpedo  craft  Vessels  in  process  01 
construction,  included,  1  battleship  of  the  first  class:  2  cruisers  of  the  fir*^' 
(armored)  ;  12  gunboats,  etc.;  6  torpedo  craft  of  the  6rst  class.   The  names  of  tne 
vessels  lo«t  during  the  year  are  given  in  the  article  Spanish-American  \V  ar  (q  v.; 
After  the  war  the  principal  vessels  in  the  Spanish  na\T  were  Carlos  V,  ^^^'^ 
mancia,  Calaluna,  Cisiwros.  P.  dc  Asturias.    These  were  all  armored  vcssds 
a  tonnage  ranging  from  7,000  to  9,900.    The  deck-protected  and  partially  protecteo 
vessels  included  the  Aifotuo  XII.  (5,000  T.),  the  Alfonso  XIII,  (4.800  T.).  the  L^- 
Panto  (4,800  T.),  and  the  Ensatiada  (1,066  T.).   Three  cruisers  were  m  proce^m 
construction.  In  the  autumn  of  1896  HitRiodeh  Plata  (i^oo  T.),  was  laanched  it 
Havre. 

Pinance.—li  was  estimated  that  the  liquidation  of  the  budget  for  1897-98  «f  »^ 
follows:  expenditures.  $165,145,974:  revenue.  $1^^.607,700,  making  a  deficit  ot^ 
530,175.  The  ordinary  budget  for  1898-99  was  estimated  as  follows  :c»ow«w[^ 
»i67,6i6,5a8;  revenue.  167.102,660;  d^it.  $513*868.  This  budget  iMBlw4lfc»«l» 
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ttllTc  of  J:,7n^^-^,^l^^^^^^^  a1?o??e5"'^^%°V.^-^7.  the  estimated  in- 
financc  dcdired  that  in  spii??f  a,tvc^o  dn  um  ^^n?"^  '"^"^'^  of 

national  wealth,  or  in  tlK-  rcccfp    ^  \L  ^ 

Cuban  campaign  were  met  bv  the  CiU  an  bondfnf  .ft^*  l^^*  expenses  of  the 

in  November,  T896,  May.  189^  id  jSt^  il.S  nJ^*  ^"^^"'"^  •^""ds 

™  from  sSSl,  ta^'tfeli^jr-^^^^ 

History. 

f»  .l.c  Liberals  of  ,l,e  Co«e°  Numbered  3^  ^nd       &5s/rt«i«,  f^T- ,°' 

^nnnl'^nftSf—        3.    Since  then  party  imes  have  been  fu  tS  ?on?used  o^^ 
Th.  r«i  ^"•'^        '"^^  Plf  lippines  and  the  war  with  the  Unked  States 

l^t 'm  ^*''^  ^  ^"^^  "^'^  •         '^"^  befo«  the  outblSi  ot  Se 

The   Cuban    Question  ^-F or   an   account  of  the  causes   of  the   war  and 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  that  took  place  between  the  U>iit7d  S?ntp!  nn,i  IL-  " 
gnnection  with  tSe  Cuban  difficulty.  f«?he  a^Se  UNmu'slv^Kf  rp^^^a^^  ^ 

?Av  VV?;  ^  Tho^"" o V''*^  ^^^^^  'he  article  Sv^^mtHT^^t 

CAN  War.    The  present  article  has  to  do  on  y  with  internal  affairs    Th,^  nu  l^L 

o^.^£n'i^L^rt  °"Th''Y^  ''i  '"^^  -'-n<^5(*"b<S{'^^^  and'^  ou  ' iS^ 
SK2^«!SSiL";i..I5f  ^^on'^C'-vativcs  were  substantially  in  ac- 

cord m  supporting  the  monarchy,  but  there  was  much  diflterence  of  opinion  as  to  Se 
proper  policy  to  be  pursued  The  Cortes  met  on  April  20  at  the  very  tinie  when  the 
stramed  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  made  war  Uvitable  The 
rTniS^'^^^^^^^^  speech  m  which,  after  laying  the  blame  for  the  situation  upon 
toe  United  States,  she  declared  her  mtcntion  to  protect  the  interests  of  Spain  and  in- 
fTnP»«!rc.^^"^'°u       h^""  <-alling  attention  to  the  insults  suffered  from  the 

United  States  m  the  past,  she  gave  warning  that  if  the  latter  power  persisted  hi  itt 
™m  K^°V^1r°J.''';^^^°^  of  Siwnish  sovereignty  in  Cuba,  the  Spanish  pcn  crnme« 
would  break  off  diplomatic  relabons.  There  was  much  discussion  in  the  Cortes,  but 
nothing  of  practical  value  had  been  accomplished  when  the  session  came  to  a  close  OH 
June  24.  ihc  Lonseryative  ministry,  which  had  been  in  power  when  the  Cuban  re- 
bellion broke  out  continued  in  office  for  a  long  time  owing  to  a  lack  of  plans  on  the 
part  of  the  opposmon,  but  as  the  friction  between  the  United  States  increased  a 
l.iDeral  ministry  under  Sefior  Sagasta  consented  to  form  a  cabinet  avowedly  with  the 
aim  of  maintaining  peace,  and  this  peace  ministry  remained  in  office  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  There  were,  however,  serious  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  ministry  was  reorganized,  In  May,  1898.  though  it 
StlU  remained  under  the  premiership  of  Sefuir  Sagasta.  The  new  ministers  were 
Aimadovar  del  Rio  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Giron  for  the  Colonies;  Auiion  for  Marine, 
and  Ganiazo  for  Public  W'orks,  This  mtnistr>'  remained  in  power  throughout  the 
war  and  no  change  occurred  until  October,  when  Sefior  Gamazo  resigned. 

Interim  Dxsturbances.^ln  the  spring  and  summer  of  1898  there  was  much  distress 
among  the  working  classes  and  on  several  occasions  the  popular  discontent  assumed 
a  threatening  form.    The  most  serious  demonstrations  against  the  government  were 
the  popular  tumults  which  arose  in  many  of  the  country  districts,  owing  in  part  to 
the  scarcity  of  bread.    As  the  war  approached  a  rise  in  exchange  took  place  and 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  were  exported.    This  occasioned  much  an.xiety 
because  of  its  cfTect  in  raising  the  price  of  bread,  the  native  supply  of  breadstuff^ 
being  hardly  more  than  sufiicient  for  the  home  demand  and  importations  being 
checked  bv  high  tariff  rates.    Wool,  raw  silk,  and  other  native  products  were  also 
exported  in  increasing  quantities,  thus  raising  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  for 
nanufactures.    In  response  to  the  public  demand  the  Cortes  passed  a  law  lowering 
the  unport  duties  on  wheat  and  permitting  exportations  of  flour,  wheat,  potatoes  and 
other  food.   1  he  bad  economic  conditions  naturally  led  many  people  to  demand  the 
cessation  of  the  war  on  any  terms.   Such  a  demand  was  made  with  especial  emphasis 
by  those  manufacturers  whose  intcre-t^  liad  been  injured  l)v  the  ri>^e  in  jirice  of  raw 
products  and  who  found  themselves  obliged  cither  to  shut  down  their  factories,  or  to 
run  them  at  a  loss.    Another  thing  that  catlsed  much  popular  discontent  was  the 
apparent  danger  of  a  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  and  the  apprehension  felt 
by  the  people  showed  itsetf  in  a  distrust  of  the  notes  issued  bv  the  Bank  of  Spain. 
I  he  Cortes  met  this  difficulty  by  a  law  permitting  the  exportation  of  silver,  and  the 
popular  uneasiness  soon  oassed  away.   Political  disturbances  took  place  in  the  cities^ 
especially  in  Madrid,  which  was  ttie  centre  of  a  very  bitter  hostility  toward  the 
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United  States.    These  demonstrations  led  the  government  to  proclaim  martial 
in  Madrid  and  other  cities.    It  was  said  that  this  discontent  was  actively  fomented 
by  the  Carhsts  and  Republican  parties.   The  Carlists  seemed  to  be  especially  fonnid 
able,  althougii  they  took  pains  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  making  use  of  the  war  with 

thr  I  iiit.  d  Stales  :is  a  means  of  gaining  seltish  ends.  Don  Carlos  himself,  who 
chaiij-ed  hi;,  headquarters  from  Italy  to  Brussels,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
declared  that  any  Carlist  who  should  take  up  arms  against  his  country  while  the  latter 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  United  States  was  a  traitor.  He  al>o  sai  l  that  li 
the  Spanish  government  did  not  accept  the  challenge  made  l)y  tiie  United  .Statti  he 
would  him!-elf  enter  Spain  nml  rai>e  a  body  ot  volunteers  to  defend  the  huiicr  ui 
his  coinitry.  At  the  same  time  he  criticized  as  treasonable  the  imreadiness  which  the 
adiiiiin  ti  iiion  had  showed.  As  the  war  went  on,  bringing  its  train  of  reverses  to 
the  Spanish  arms,  the  government,  as  a  precautionary  niea>urc  against  popular  out- 
breaks suspended  by  decree  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  civil  liberty  (juIy  t5). 
This  restncti  d  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  abolished  that  protection  of  the  iodividnai 
against  arbitrary  detention  in  prison,  which  corresponds  to  the  habeas  corpus  writ, 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the  meanwhile  (July  ii),  the  Sagasa 
ministry  had  tc>ted  public  opinion  as  tu  it^  jiu'ic)  by  otTeriiic  lo  resign.  No  ooe 
was  ready  to  take  up  the  difficult  task  of  forming  a  ministry  and  the  Sagasta  cabinet 
remained  in  power. 

On  the  whole,  people  showed  a  remarkable  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  resulii  i 
the  war  when  those  results  became  deiinitely  known.  This  spirit  is  perhaps  explained 
by  the  deep  impression  which  the  publication  of  the  cost  of  the  operatiuns  in  Cuba 
made  upon  the  public  mind.  It  was  estimated  that  from  Mardi,  1895,  to  }vait,  li^ 
2,000,000^000  pesetas  had  been  spent,  and  that  of  the  200,000  Spanish  soldten  sent  to 
Cuba  55,000  loNt  their  lives  and  jq.ccxj  were  invalidrd. 

The  Close  of  the  War. — The  Cortes  met  on  September  5,  and  an  active  discusiiun 
soon  followed  upon  the  submission  of  a  bill  empowering  the  governnKut  to  renounce 
its  sovereignty  over  the  colonies.  AUhout;h  much  ill-feeling  was  shown  in  the  debate 
the  Conservatives  continued  to  '-upporl  the  governnient  and  the  bill  was  passed.  On 
September  14,  the  Cortes  suspended  its  session.  Two  days  later  General  Toral,  who 
had  surrendered  Santiago,,  arrived  at  Vigo  with  a  body  of  Spanish  veterans.  The 
latter  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  many  of  them  barefooted  and  scantily  dothd, 
anfl  the  crowd  gave  vent  to  it^  indignation  in  h.-ot;-  and  hisses.  So  violent  was  the 
unreasoning  anger  of  the  mob  towards  their  general  that  he  returned  to  his  ship, 
after  which  the  crowd  lined  up  on  the  shore  and  pelted  the  vessel  with  stones.  Senor 
Gamazo's  resignation  from  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Public  Worb on 
October  21,  \yas  followed  on  the  24th  of  that  month  by  the  resignation  of  General 
Correa,  as  Minister  of  War.  .\n  impressive  event,  which  occurred  early  in  the  year, 
was  the  transfer  of  the  remains  of  Columbus  from  Havana  to  Spain.  See  Cuba, 
PiiiLimNB  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico;  also  AxcHiBOLOCY,  Sociausm  and  Spahisb 
Li  rt  H aturf.. 

SPANISH-AMEBICAN  WAB.  Early  in  January,  1898,  the  conditions  in  Cuki 
arising  from  the  long  period  of  indecisive  warfare  between  the  insurgents  and  the 

Spanish  army  became  more  grave  than  ever  before.  The  two  matters  that  chiefly 
held  popular  attention  were  the  starvation  of  the  rcconccntrados  in  the  Cuban  prov- 
inces and  the  propositicm  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet  of  Cuban  autonomy.  During  tnc 
(greater  part  of  the  previous  year  the  Spanish  authorities  had  been  fairly  succc^w» 
ra  suppressing  or  denying  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  real  >tatc  of  the  Cuban  peasantry. 
General  Blanco,  who  succeeded  General  Weyler  as  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  Cuba,  began  his  administration  by  announcing  that  the  paciUcos  should  be  imme- 
diately relieved.  It  soon  became  known,  however,  that  thousands  of  Cubans  were 
slowly  succumbing  to  starvation,  and  that  General  Blanco's  own  troops  were  insum- 
ciently  provided  for.  American  relief  was  proffered,  but  the  measure  did  "9*1"'*! 
with  Spanish  approval,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  preliminary  to  intervention,  which  tiao 
been  advocated  by  many  in  the  United  States ;  and  matters  were  further  388'^*''" 
by  the  constant  reports  of  brutality  and  outrage  committed  not  only  00  men  WBW 
women  and  children  by  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  Spanish  army.  . 

The  "Autonomy"  Plan.— On  November  23.  1897,  the  Spanish  Cabinet  approvM 
the  plan  for  autonomy  in  Cuba.  By  February  it  appeared  to  many  m  this  coun- 
try that  the  measure  was  not  onlv  insincere,  but  was  a  device  to  conciliate  puW'c 
?P,'"'°"  Cnitt  d  States  and  to  gain  time  for  further  prosecution  0' 

VVar.  That  succe^^tul  autonomy  was  impossible  was  seen  from  two  facts,  namely,  in 
ispanish  public  and  probably  the  Cortes  opposed  it,  and  the  Cuban  insurgents,  w'" 
were  struggling  for  alsolute  independence,  could  not  be  persuaded  e^'cn/o 
the  proposition.  A  Cuban  Cabinet,  however,  was  appointed,  and  General 
gan  the  work  by  sending  emissaries  among  the  insurgents  to  bribe  the Jeaders  ot« 
to  the  Si  anish  aide,  whereupon  there  appeared  numerous  false  dispatches  aimoug 
J    certain  of  the  in  urgent  ofTieers  had  accepted  the  autonomjTjteSiAJi 
Mttnod  of  procedure  was  sununanly  stopped  by  the  execution  of  G^PUP*^' 
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aid-dc-camp  Colonel  Ruis.  in  the  camp  commanded  by  the  insurgent  Rodrifrucz 
The  entire  plan  became  so  unpopular  that  on  January  12,  1898.  serious  Span..h  dots 
broke  out  in  Havana,  the  mobs  crymg,  "Down  with  autonomy  i"  "Hurrah  for  Wer- 
ler,    and  doing  considerable  damage.  *w  nvy 

American  interests  were  not  injured,  but  the  sittiation  was  critical,  and  the  Navv 
Department  ordered  the  Atlantic  squadron  to  rendezvous  at  the  Drv  TortiiRas  •  as  1 
farther  safeguard  tiie  battlt  ship  A/fliw*  proceeded.  January  ^5.  tu' Havana  harbor 
Although  the  Spani>  i  authorities  formally  acquiesced  in  this,  they  undoubtedly 
looked  upon  It  as  another  act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  anticipating  some  Dlan 
of  intervention,  Avhich  both  President  Cleveland  and  President  McKinlw  had  sug- 
gested. At  this  time,  whUe  horrible  destitution  prevailed  in  Cnha,  guerrilla  w  irfaro 
was  being  waged,  and  Spam  was  making  further  warlike  preparations,  a  censorship 
having  been  placed  on  cable  dispatches  in  Havana  on  January  14.  and  the  Soanish 
fleet  havmg  been  ordered  on  the  27th  to  concentrate  at  Cadiz 

The  de  Lome  Incident.— On  February  9  there  was  published  a  letter  written  by 
Senor  Dupuy  do  Lome,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  W  ashington,  to  Sctior  Canalejas, 
a  5panjarcl  of  high  rank,  in  which  not  only  insulting  language  was  applied  to  Presi- 
dent McKmley  but  suggestion^  were  made  that  the  Spanish  government  was  not 
actmg  m  good  faith  toward  the  United  States.  Senor  de  Lome  had  been  recognircd 
as  a  dii)lomat  of  great  shrewdness  and  aWIity,  and  the  publication  of  this  letter  the 
authenticity  of  which  he  was  presently  forced  to  admit,  caused  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion. I  he  letter  was  stolen  in  Havana,  and  made  public  by  a  member  of  the  Cuban 
Junta.  The  State  Department,  through  Minister  General  Woodford,  immediately 
requested  the  withdrawal  of  Seiior  de  Lome,  but  the  bpanish  Minister  had  anticipated 
this  by  telegraphing  his  resignation  to  Madrid,  which  was  straightway  accepted  by 
the  Spanish  Cabinet.  On  February  14.  the  administration  rcciivcd  aii  otticial  com- 
munication from  the  Spanish  government  disclaiming  anv  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ment expressed  m  the  letter,  and  professing  regret  for  what  had  occurred.  SefSor 
du  Bosc,  the  first  secretary  of  legation,  was  appointed  to  act  as  minister,  and 
on  February  15,  the  announcement  was  made  that  Senor  Luis  Polo  y  Bcrnabe  had 
received  the  permanent  appointment.  The  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  already  stramcd  by  reason  of  the  long  continued  Cuban  outragaa,  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  De  Lome  letter;  but  on  the  morning  of  February  16  flwre  came  news 
which  created  national  consternation  and  caused  many  to  believe  diat  war  was 
imminent. 

The  Dcstruciiov  (,f  the  Maine.— -M  about  ten  o'clock  (m  the  n^t  previous  the  bat- 
tleship Maine  was  blown  up  and  sunk  near  Fort  Attares  in  Havana  harbor,  and  2 
officers  and  264  of  the  crew  were  killed.  The  explosion  was  terrific;  the  city  was 
shaken,  lights  were  extinguished,  and  pre-cntly  the  entire  harbor  was  illuminated  by 
the  burning  ship.  Boats  put  out  from  a  Spanish  warship  and  from  other  vessels  near 
at  hand  and  every  possible  eflfort  was  made  to  save  tfie  crew.  That  so  few  officers 
were  killed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  officers  were  visiting  another  ship  in  the 
harbor,  and  also  that  the  explosion  took  place  relatively  near  the  how  while  the  offi- 
ojrs  quarters  were  toward  the  -tern  of  the  ship.  "I  find  it  impossible."  said  Captain 
Sigsbee  of  the  Mame,  "to  describe  the  sound  or  shock,  but  the  impression  remains  of 
spmethmg  awe-inspiring,  terrifying— of  noise,  rending,  vibratmg.  all-pervading." 
VAptam  Sigsbee  knew  that  rumors  had  been  rife  to  the  effect  that  his  shif)  would  be 
^Wtroyed  and  he  knew  of  the  bitter  feeling,  constantly  growing  more  intense,  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  towards  Americans;  and  yet.  his"  ship  destroyed  and  he  him- 
self in  a  dangerous,  not  to  say  hostile  city,  he  telegraphed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  suspend  judgment  until  a  proper  investigation  had  revealed  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.  Though  the  situation  was  trying,  the  self-control  of  the  whole 
people  was  remarkable.  While  it  seemed  incredible  that  a  visiting  warship  could  be 
destroyed  in  time  of  peace  by  Spanish  authorities,  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  could 
nave  been  destroyed  in  any  other  way.  .\  committee  of  investigation  was  appninted 
by  the  President,  and  divers  immediately  began  work  on  the  wreck.  The  request  of 
the  Spanish  officials  in  Havana  for  a  joint  investigation  was  refused  bv  our  govern- 
ment, but  all  facilities  were  granted  them  for  making  a  separate  thoiigh  somewhat 
later  inquiry.  For  a  week  or  two  conservative  opinion  inclined  to  the  theory  of  in- 
ternal explosion;  people  did  not  want  to  believe  anvthinp  el^e  Rut  by  the' end  of 
Febniary  it  was  generally  believed  ihat  the  Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  to  investigat; 
the  affair,  would  find  that  a  mine  had  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  This  court, 
consMstin^  of  piptain  Sampson,  of  the  l<ma,  Lieutenant  Marix,  Commander  Potter, 
Of  the  New  York,  and  Captain  Chadwick,  of  the  same  vessel,  arrived  at  Key  West 
on  February  27.  Its  sessions,  which  were  held  at  Key  West  and  Havana,  were  pro- 
w^t-        "^""^^  ihrc^  weeks;  on  Mardi  22  Lieutenant  Marix  started  for 

V\ashine;ton  with  the  report  which  was  made  public  three  days  later.   With  the 
publication  of  the  American  Court  of  Inquiry  came  the  Spanish  report,  which  said. 
It  u  saentificaUy  and  practically  demonstrated  that  the  explosion  was  internal." 
rresident  McKinfiqr  sent  the  American  report  to  Congress  tosether  with  the  testi- 
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mony  taken  by  the  Court  and  a  short  message,  in  which  he  sUted  the  facts  relating t(^ 
the  vHU  of  the  Moiuc  to  liavana,  and  made  the  following  statement  of  the  findme's 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry ; 

"When  the  Mame  wbrtd  at  Havana,  she  was  conducted  by  the  regular  Govern^ 
nient  pilot  to  buoy  No.  4,  to  which  she  was  moored  in  from  five  to  m  fathoms  of 
water. 

"The  state  of  discipline  on  board,  and  the  condition  of  her  magazine,  boilers,  coal- 
bunkers  and  storage  comparimonts.  arc  pa^-^ed  in  review,  with  the  conclusion  that 
excellent  order  prevailed  and  tliat  no  indication  of  any  cause  for  an  internal  a- 
plosion  existed  in  any  quarter. 

"At  8  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  February  15,  everything  had  been  reported  secme 
ana  all  was  qniet.  At  9 :  40  o'clock  the  vessel  was  suddenly  destroyed. 
,.  "  Y*"""^^  ^r^'^'"  (I'stinct  explosions,  with  a  brief  interval  between  ihcm.  Jhem 
lifted  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  very  perceptibly;  the  second,  which  was  more 
open,  prolonged,  and  of  greater  volume,  is  attributed  by  the  court  to  the  partial  ex- 
plosion of  two  or  more  of  the  forward  magazines. 
•  *^'^*nce  of  the  divers  establishes  that  the  after  part  of  the  ship  was  prac- 

tically intact,  and  sank  in  that  condition,  a  very  few  mnitttes  after  the  ezplflaoB. 
The  forward  part  was  completely  demolished. 

Upon  the  evidence  of  a  concurrent  external  cause  the  finding  of  the  Court  u 
follows : 

"At  frame  17  the  outer  shell  of  the  ship,  from  a  point  eleven  and  one-half  feet  frwa 
the  middle  line  of  the  ship  and  six  feet  above  the  keel,  wluti  in  its  normal  position, 
has  been  forced  up  so  as  to  be  now  about  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water; 
therefore  about  thirty-four  feet  above  where  it  would  Ik-  b.ad  the  shfp  sunk  uninjured. 

■'The  outside  boltoin  ])l;iting  is  bent  into  a  reversed  \'-shape.  the  after  wing  of 
which,  about  fifteen  feet  broad  and  thirty-two  feet  in  length  (from  frame  17  to  frame 
25).  IS  doubled  back  upon  itself  against  the  continuation  of  the  same  plating  extesd* 
ing  forward. 

"At  frame  18  the  vertical  keel  is  broken  in  two  and  the  flat  keel  bent  into  an  angle 
similar  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  outside  bottom  plates.  This  break  is  now  about 
SIX  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  about  thirty  feet  above  its  normal  posi- 
tion. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  this  effect  could  have  Ix'cn  produced  only  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  mine  situated  under  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  at  about  frame  i8>  and 
somewhat  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  Court  are : 

*'That  the  loss  of  the  Maine  was  not  in  any  respect  due  to  fault  or  negligence  00 
the  part  of  any  of  the  officers  or  members  of  her  crew. 

'That  the  ship  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  sub-marine  mine,  which  caused 
the  partial  explosion  of  two  or  more  of  her  forward  magazines ;  and. 

That  no  evidence  has  been  obtainable  fixing  the  reqx)08ibillty  for  the  deslnKtWft 
of  the  Maine  upon  any  person  or  persons." 

The  documents  were  referred  in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  BehtioB 
and  in  the  House  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Preparations  for  IFar.— During  the  time  pending  the  report  of  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry, both  the  United  States  and  Spain  were  making  preparations  for  war.  tho-.xh 
both  covernments  were  loath  to  admit  that  war  seemed  imminent.  On  February  iO 
the  Navy  Department  asked  for  the  enlistment  of  1.500  more  men  asxrews  fortne 
Columbia  and  the  MiniirapoHs :  and  the  Spanish  Ministry,  though  making  a  reass^ 
ing  statement  regarding  the  relations  of  Spain  and  the  United  States,  voted  i.ooaooo 
pesetas  for  the  Spanish  navy.  On  the  following  day  Premier  Sagasta  .said  thai  no 
Spanish  government  would  consent  to  arbitrate  the  Cuban  trouble,  and  La  Corresfo»- 
deneio  Militar,  the  organ  of  the  armv.  .mnounccd  that  war  with  the  United  Stales 
expected  in  April.  In  the  early  part  of  March  the  War  Department  made  cooUwn 
for  a  million  dollars  worth  of  projectiles,  and  SecreUiy  of  the  Navy  Long  lirecteo 
Captain  Brownson  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  purchase  01 
warships  with  England.  France  and  Italv ;  about  the  same  time  the  .Spamsh  transpon 
steamer  Alfonso  XII  sailed  from  Barcelona  for  Cuba  with  about  900  soldiers  ana 
4,000,000  cartridges.  A  few  days  later  the  United  States  purchased  the  linziwn 
cruisers  Amasonas  and  Almirantc  Abrcusall  (  renamed  Nc-v  Orleans  and  .'i'W'iy'. 
which  were  being  finished  in  an  English  .hip  vard.  and  the  Spanish  squaurOT 
s.-iilcd  from  Cadiz  presumably  for  Puerto  Rico'  The  American  Congress  M« 
already  made  the  famous  Jfeo.ooo.ooo  appropriation.  On  Marcli  8  upon  the  motion  w 
Representative  Joseph  G.- Cannon,  of  Illinois,  the  House  unanimously  voted  that  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000,000  be  placed  at  the  unqualified  disposal  of  Pre.sident  ak 
Kinley  as  an  emergency  fund  for  national  defense ;  "  and  on  the  following 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  also  by  unanimous  vote.  The  appropriation  of  this  la^?.^ 
was  looked  u^on  as  a  peace  measure,  it  being  hoped  that  Spain  would  ^  S**°i£*S 
py  such  unanimous  and  spontaneous  action  on  the  part  of  our  gove: 
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about  (wo  weeks  the  Madrid  government  arranged  for  a  loan  of  -ioo.ooo.ooo  pesetas 
with  the  Bank  of  Spain.  On  April  i,  the  House  passed  the  naval  appropriation  bill, 
which  carried  a  total  of  more  than  $39,000,000  in  direct  appropriations.  During  tliis 
time  negotiations  with  Spain  for  a  settlement  of  the  Cuban  question  contuuicd,  but 
our  government  liad  also  cnicred  upon  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  St.  DiDinas 
(these  proved  un^uccesblul;,  Commodore  Schley  had  taken  command  of  the  "llying 
squadron"  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  warships  at  Key  West,  under  the  command 
01  acting  Rear- Admiral  Sampson,  had  been  stripped  for  action. 

Both  Congress  and  the  people  had  sunk  the  quesli<?n  of  the  Maine  in  the  larger 
one  of  Cuban  independence.  Destitution  among  the  >  cconcentrados  was  constantly 
growing  worse,  thousands  dying  slowly  from  starvation.  American  supplies  were 
distributed  to  the  suflFcrers  through  Miss  Clara  Barton,  President  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  General  Fitzhugh  I.cc.  our  Consul  at  Havana.  Spain  thereupon  not  only 
requested  that  the  supplies  be  carried  in  merchant  vessels  instead  of  armed  cruisers, 
but  intimated  that  the  recall  of  Consul-General  Lee  was  desired.  The  United  States 
promptly  acquiesced  in  the  former  request,  but  flatly  refused  to  recall  General  Lee, 
who  was  showing  remarkable  ability  and  firmness  in  the  performance  of  his  diffi- 
cult duties. 

On  March  31  Captatn-Gcncr.-i!  B!  tnco  issued  a  decree  putting  an  end  to  reconcen- 
tration  in  the  provinces  of  Pin  1  I  i  Rio,  Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara,  and 
on  April  9  the  Spanish  Cabinet  decided  to  grant  an  armistice  to  the  insurgents,  while 
both  tlie  Pope  and  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  were  using  their  inlluencc  to  avert  a 
Spanish-.-Xnierican  war.  Nevertheless  the  rcjilic^  at  this  time  of  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment to  President  McKinlcy's  demands  concerning  the  pacification  of  Cuba,  notwitli- 
standing  the  Spanish  offer  to  arhitraie  the  Maine  trouble,  led  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington to  believe  that  pacification  could  not  be  attained  without  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  rrcsulcnt'f-  message  to  Congress,  which  was  daily 
e.xpected.  was  withlield.  through  the  advice  of  Consul-General  Lee,  until  April  U. 
General  Lee  conceived  that  the  message  would  precipitate  an  anti-American  dem<Mi- 
stration  in  Havana,  and  he  wished  to  give  Americans  opportunity  to  leave  the  island. 
He  himself  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  12th.  Roth  Congress  and  the  people  had 
grown  impatient  waiting  for  tlie  message,  and  when  it  finally  came  excitement  was 
at  such  a  height  that  many  condemned  it  for  its  conservatism.  It  was,  however,  a 
wise  and  ably  conceived  document.  The  President  stated  the  entire  issue,  rightly 
considering  the  Maine  disaster  a  subordinate  matter,  and  passed  in  review  Spanish 
mismanagi  nu  iit  and  outrage  in  Cul)a.  and  the  repeated  promises  and  the  repeated 
failures  of  the  Spanish  government  to  effect  suitable  reforms.  Referring  to  the 
rcconcentrados  and  to  the  fact  that  by  March,  1897,  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  num- 
ber had  perished,  he  said.  "It  was  not  civili/.ed  warfare.  It  was  extermination.  The 
only  peace  it  could  beget  was  that  of  the  wilderness  and  the  grave." 

The  conclusion  of  the  long  message  and  the  really  inipi'ttant  part  was  as  follows: 

"The  only  hope  of  reliet  and  repose  from  a  condition  which  can  no  longer  be 
endured  is  the  enforced  pacification  of  Cuba.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name 
of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered  .American  interests,  which  give  US  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  speak  and  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  mast  Stop. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  these  considerations,  I  ask  the  Con^rc  >  to  authorize 
and  empower  the  President  to  take  measures  to  secure  a  full  and  final  termination  of 
hostilities  between  the  government  of  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in 
the  inland  (he  c^tahli -hment  of  a  stable  govermnent  capable  of  maintaining  drder  and 
observing  its  international  obligations,  insuring  peace  and  tranquility  and  the  security 
of  its  citizens,  as  well  as  our  own.  and  to  use  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  pnrpc-es. 

"And  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  to  aid  in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  starving 
people  of  the  island,  I  recommend  that  the  di■^tr!I)ution  of  food  and  supplies  he  con- 
tinued, and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  supplement 
the  charity  of  our  citizens. 

"The  issue  is  now  with  the  Congress.  It  is  a  solemn  responsibility.  T  have  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  relieve  the  intolerable  condition  of  affairs  which  is  at  our 
doors.  Prepared  to  execute  every  obligation  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  law.  I  await  your  action." 

To  this  he  added  a  reference  to  the  armistice  just  declared  by  General  Blanco,  and. 
though  having  liille  faiils  in  it,  he  said,  "'If  this  nua>Mre  attains  a  successful  result, 
then  our  aspirations  as  a  Christian,  peace-loving  people  will  be  realized.  If  it  fails, 
it  will  only  be  another  justification  for  our  contemplated  action."  It  may  be  said 
here  that  the  armistice  was  no  real  armistice  at  all;  the  revolutionary  party  in  Cuba 
would  not  accept  it  any  more  than  they  wouhl  the  autonomy  plan. 

On  .\pril  13  the  House  passed,  by  a  vote  of  322  to  10.  tlic  fnllowing  resolution: 

"That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  intervene  at  once  to  stop 
the  war  in  Cuba,  to  the  end  and  with  the  purpose  of  securing  permanent  peace  and 
order  there  and  establishing,  by  the  free  action  of  the  people  thereof  a  stable  and 
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independent  government  of  their  own  in  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  u^e  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  die  Unhel 

States  to  execute  the  purpose  of  this  resolution." 

The  framing  of  resolutions  in  the  Senate  took  much  longer  ;  the  spirit  of  "Jingo- 
isni"  was  very  manifest.  The  rc.'^olutions  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate  differed  frora 
those  of  Uic  House  chiefly  in  that  they  recognized  tiie  Republic  of  Cuba.  .\  com- 
promise was  cflfected  whereby  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  resolution-,  verbatim, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clause  on  recognition.  The  resolutions  thus  changed  were 
accepted  by  both  Houses  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  of  April  19.— by  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  42  to  35.  and  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  310  to  6— and  were  signed  by  the 
President  on  the  following  day.  Three  chief  classes  of  aretinunts  upon  the  Cuban 
trouble  had  been  offered  at  this  time.  The  first  was  that  n  the  "peace-at-any-price" 
men  who  insisted  not  only  that  intervention  was  illegal,  but  that  it  would  aggravate 
tlie  sufferings  of  the  recotucntrados.  This  atiuudc  aroused  very  little  sympathy  in 
the  country  at  large.  The  second  may  be  called  the  "  jingo"  argument,  which  d^ 
manded  war  apparently  for  its  own  sake,  insisted  upon  the  immediate  recognitioa 
of  the  Cuban  Republic,  and  was  probably  influenced  more  by  the  Mrnne  disaster  tban 
by  any  broad  and  dispassionate  policy.  The  third  class  of  arguments  came  from 
the  men  who  wanted  peace,  who  applauded  the  President  for  doing  everything  la 
his  power  to  maintain  an  honorable  peace,  but  who.  like  the  President,  were  deter- 
mined upon  war  if  war  alone  could  annul  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  It  was  l^rgdy^^'J* 
si)iru  which  was  expressed  in  the  resolutions  hnally  adopted  by  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  act  with  its  preamble  and  title: 

"Joint  resolution  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people  ot  Cuba, 
demanding  that  the  government  of  Spain  relinquish  its  authority  and  governrnent 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  witlidraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  (Jin.n 
waters,  and  directing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  the  land  and  luu 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect 

"Whereas,  The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  existed  for  more  than  three  wan 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  Of  tae 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civilization,  culminat- 
ing, as  they  have,  in  the  destruction  of  a  United  States  battleship,  wUh  two  hundred 
and  sixtv  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  °[  I"!; 

r.nd  cannot  longer  be  endured,  as  has  liccn  set  forth  by  the  President  of  the  UnitM 
States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  April  11.  1898,  upon  which  the  action  of  ton- 
gress  was  invited ;  therefore  be  it  resolved :  .       .  ^ 

•  I  irst— That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cul»  arc,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  tree 
and  independent.  .  , 

"Second— That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Vnitcd  States  to  demand,  and  the  govetTimcw 
of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  government  o^.^'P?^^^ 
relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  wnnaraw  m 
land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters.  .         ,  ,  1 

"Third— That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is.  dTecMMJ 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  btates.  ana  ^ 
into  active  service  the  militia  of  the  several  States  tO  such  an  extent  as  may  oe  m. 
essary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect.  .  .        .      ■  ,^ 

"Foarth— That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intcmion  w 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island,  except  tor  me  paanw 
tton  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when  that  is  accomplished 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people."  . .   

On  the  20th  of  April  the  President  signed  his  ultimatum  to  the  Spanisn  ^ww" 
ment,  a  copy  of  which  was  handed  to  Minister  Polo,  who  immediately  f  "^•'^"*^f°  "J 
passports  and  started  for  Canada,  leaving  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  legation  u 
charge  of  M.  Cambon,  the  bronch  .Minister.  Before  receiving  Vltmiatuji^ 
Spanish  Cabinet  delivered  to  Minister  Woodford  his  passports  and  '""^'^fSj 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  were  at  an  end.  ^^iJj^^ iT*i«j 
was  passed  by  Congress  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  tnc  uhk*- 
Statc^  and  Spain.  .And  had  so  existed  since  and  including  .April  21.  aovert* 

In  the  meantime  war  preparations  were  being  pushed  forward  by        »T  j.^ 
ments.  The  Queen-Regent  signed  a  decree  asking  for  a  national  ^"'^.^'^^l^^'J^.^^joas 
navy,  our  own  na\  v  was  increased  bv  the  purchase  of  many  more  snips  o 
kinds,  and  bv  the  iniddle  of  the  month  the  troops  throughout  the  coumnr  « "J  ' 
paring  to  move  towards  the  Gulf.    On  the  17th  two  companies  ot  ^  ^i,^t  of 
fifth  Infantry  reached  Kev  West  and  two  days  later  a  general  f"^^5";">ff^ 
regular  troops   began.  The  principal  rendeevous  was  Chickamauga,  i     •  ^ 
Orleans,   Mobile,   and   Tampa   were   also   places   of  "I'^bilizaUon.  aJK 
dent  issued  a  call   for   125.000  volunteers  on  April  23.  which  f^^^J^  ^. 
ing  with  immediate  response  received  not  a  little  adverse  cnt  cis  ji  i  ^ 
satisfaction  arising  from   the    fact    that    in   some    States  the  '"""f^Jj  ({at 
artillery  requisitions  were  not  consistently  apportioned,  and  fey  }^Agg*raasg 
the  Department  of  War  proposed  to  use  its  privilege  it  n  ciW*  » 
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the  integrity  of  State  organizations  when  the  troops  were  beyond  the  State  bounda- 
ries. A  few  days  later  orders  were  issued  for  recruiting  the  regular  army  up  to  its 
war  strength,  61,000.  On  the  21st  the  fleet  under  acting  Rear- Admiral  Samp-on  at 
Key  West  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Havana  and  then  institute  a  (general  hlockade  ot 
the  wi-terii  end  of  Cuha.  C< 'inniodore  Scidey  with  tlie  "Hying  squadron"  was  de- 
tained at  Hampton  Roads  in  order  to  meet  any  attack  which  might  be  made  on  the 
coast  dties  by  the  Spanish  Cape  Verde  fleet,  reports  from  whioi  for  a  number  of 
weeks  subsequent  were  contradictory  and  alarming. 
Beginniitfi  of  the  ll'ar. — The  first  shot  of  the  war  was  fired  on  Friday,  April  22. 

Sr  the  gunboat  Nashville,  which  captured  and  took  to  Key  West  the  lumber  ship 
uettaventura.  The  claim  that  the  cargo  was  the  property  of  neutrals  led  the  ad- 
ministration to  emphasize  its  determination  to  maintain  the  four  chief  principles; 
of  the  Dfclaratinii  of  Pari-:,  although  this  cnimtry  \va  no?  .-i  p.irtv  to  that  treaty: 
(1)  Privateering  abolished;  (2)  Neutral  Hags  to  exempt  from  capture  an  enemy's 
goods  except  contraband  of  war;  (3)  Neutral  goofls  under  an  enemy's  flag  exempt 
nom  capture;  (4)  A  blockade  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  See  (Jnited  States, 
During  the  rest  of  the  month  many  prizes  were  taken  m  western  Ctihan  waters. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  .Admiral  Sainp'^on  to  bombard  Havana  or  exp^l^e  his  fleet 
to  the  enemy's  fire  from  coast  fortifications  before  he  was  assured  of  the  destination 
of  the  Spanish  Cipe  Verde  and  Cadiz  fleet?;  but  at  the  same  time  he  determined  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  any  now  fortification^.  This  brought  about  the  first  action 
of  the  war,  the  bomhardnu  nt  of  the  works  in  process  of  construction  at  Matanzas. 
April  27.  A  rapid  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  flag  ship  New  York,  the  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  monitor  Puritan  was  kept  up  for  twenty  minutes,  completely  demolish- 
ing the  works.  The  American  ships  satrered  absolutely  no  loss,  tor  although  the 
Spaniards  made  a  spirited  reply  to  the  attack,  their  shots  all  fell  short. 

The  natural  move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  but  this  was  renderol  highly  inexpedient  on  account  of 
the  unknown  position  of  the  Spanish  fleet  under  .Admiral  Cervera.   This  fleet  had 

[)roceeded  early  in  April  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  which  belong  to  Portugal,  and 
lad  remained  there  until  it  was  forced  to  lenvc  on  the  j<)th  by  Portugrd's  declaration 
of  neutrality.  It  sailed  away  to  the  west.  It  was  variously  supposed  that  the  fleet 
was  bound  for  our  eastern  coast, — whereupon  there  ensued  no  little  apprehension  in 
our  ports  from  Portland  to  Ki  >  West. — or  fi  r  Pui  tu  Rico.  Sikuu  s  pt  ir-.i-ifial  I)asc  of 
supplies,  or  for  the  coast  oi  Bra/ii.  where  it  would  intercept  the  Auiciican  battle- 
ship Oregon,  which  had  left  San  Francisco  on  Mar.  19  and  after  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable runs  on  record  reached  Jupiter  Inlet,  Fia.,  on  May  24,  with  its  machinery 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  started.  Tn  the  meanwhile,  on  May  4.  Rear- Admiral 
Sanip-on  sailed  eastward  frmii  Key  West  with  his  flagship  Xcw  York,  the  battle- 
ships lozi'a  and  Indiana,  the  cruisers  Ciiu  innali,  Detroit,  and  Marblchead,  the  moni- 
tor Puritan,  and  the  torpedo-boat  MayHoivcr,  under  directions  to  intercept,  if  possi' 
Ue^  and  defeat  the  Spanish  squadron.  The  location  of  Admiral  Ccrvera's  fleet  re- 
mained an  uncertainty  until  the  report  came  on  May  10  that  he  had  returned  to  Ca- 
di?,;  on  the  following  day  Admiral  Samp-on  learned  this  from  a  dispatch  boat  from 
St.  Thomas.  The  American  fleet  then  proceeded  to  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico, 
the  fortifications  of  which  were  shelled  on  May  12.  Much  damage  was  in- 
flicted, but  little  sustained  by  the  fleet.  Two  days  later,  as  the  .Admiral  was 
returning  along  the  north  coast  of  .San  Domingo,  he  learned  from  Porto  Plata 
that  the  report  of  the  fleet's  being  at  Cadiz  was  only  a  Spanish  ruse  and 
that,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan,  Admiral  Cervera 
had  arrived  at  Martinique.  The  American  fleet  under  Admiral  Sampson  then 
Ijrocccded  to  occupy  the  W'indward  Pa  -age,  between  eastern  Cuba  and  Haiti, 
while  Commodore  Schley's  squadron  had  been  ordered  south  on  May  13,  ap- 
parently to  guard  the  Yucatan  Passage  off  the  western  end  of  c  uba.  On  May 
19,  it  was  reported  that  Cervera  bad  put  into  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  the  meantime 
the  blockade  of  w  estern  Cuba  had  been  maintained  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Watson.  The  blockading  ve-se!s  off  Cardenas  were  fired  upon  by  the  shore 
batteries  May  11,  and  the  torpedo-boat  Wiivslow  was  seriously  damaged;  Ensign 
Worth  Bagley  and  four  sailors  were  killed.  Ensign  Bagley  was  the  first  .American 
officer  killed  in  the  war.  On  the  same  day  the  tuegraphic  cable  at  Cienfuegos  was 
cut  by  .'\nierican  sailors  under  fire. 

Battle  of  Manila  Ba\. — The  greatest  interest  of  the  war,  however,  was  centered 
during  the  month  of  M'ay  not  in  the  West  Indies,  but  in  the  Philippines.  England's 
declaration  of  neutrality  forced  the  United  States  Asiatic  squadron,  which  was  at 
Hong-kong  under  the  coitirnand  of  Commodore  George  Dewey,  to  leave  that  port. 
The  squadron  consisted  of  the  flagship  Olxmpia.  a  first-cIass  protected  cruiser  t  5-^^70 
tons),  the  cruisers  Baltimore  (4,41.1).  Raleigh  (■^,2i^).  Boston  (3.000),  the  gun- 
boats Concord  (1.710),  and  Petrel  f8f).?V  the  despatch  boat  McCulloch,  and  the  two 
copiers  bought  by  Commodore  Dewey  at  Ilontr-konp.  The  Commodore  sailed  from 
this  port  April  25  with  orders  to  engage  and  if  pn-siMe  de-troy  the  Spanish  fleet  un- 
der Admiral  Patricio  Montojo  y  Pasaron,  whicli  was  lying  in  Manila  harbor  in  the 
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island  of  Luzon.   From  the  point  of  view  of  naval  tactics  it  is  dear  that  this  was 

the  only  correct  move  for  the  American  squadron  to  nuiko ;  the  nearest  friendly  port, 
Honolulu,  was  5,500  miles  away.    And  it  was  highly  desirable  both  that  the  .\nitn- 
can  Pacific  coast  cities  be  relieved  frotn  fear  of  attack,  and  that  Spain  be  cut  oil  fncn 
her  vahuil'lo  sources  of  supply  in  the  Philippines.    The  squadron  reached  .Manila 
bay  at  night  on  Saturday  (Manila  time),  April  30.  With  lights  out  and  men  at  the 
guns,  it  steamed  on,  the  Hagship  leading,  and  though  it  was  moonlight  this  ship  wa>a 
mile  beyond  the  island  of  Corregidor  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  fleet.  They  immediately  opened  fire  and  reply  was  made,  bat  withoiit  stop- 
ping.    Proceed ing  slowly  the  squadron  came  at  daybreak  in  sight  of  the  Spani-li 
ships  off  Cavite.    The  shore  batteries  directed  a  vigorous  fire  at  the  squadron,  but 
O)mmodore  Dewey  moved  on,  throwing  a  few  shells  into  the  batteries  as  he  passed, 
and  quite  rcgardlc-s  of  the  submarine  mines,  two  of  which  exploded  directly  in  front 
of  his  ships ;  he  arranged  his  ships  so  that  they  could  pass  in  line  by  the  Spanish  flcrt. 
tack  about  and  pass  again,  thus  performing  an  elliptical  manoeuvre,  and  shelling  the 
fleet  each  time  as  they  went.  Shortly  before  six  the  order  was  given  to  open  tire  and 
the  Olympia  immediately  threw  a  shell  at  the  Cavit^  fort  5.SOO  yards  distant;  soon  a 
heavy  fire  was  being  given  and  received.   Immediately  a  great  difTercnoe  in  tlic  S;*2n- 
isli  and  American  gunnery  was  apparent,  for  the  shots  from  Uewcy  s  licet  were 
asually  effective,  while  the  Spanish  shells  fell  all  about  OUT  ships  but  did  little  dsm 
age.   Gradually  the  American  fleet  drew  nearer  the  enemy,  passing  Admiral  Monw- 
jo's  ships  five  times.    At  this  point,  after  almost  exactly  two  hotirsr  fighting.  Ihe 
Spanish  fire  slackened,  and  Commodore  Dewey  ordered  the  fleet  to  cease  hring  and 
follow  the  Hagship.   Thereupon  the  American  vessels  withdrew  to  the  other  side  oi 
the  bay,  the  crews  rested  and  took  breakfast;  fresh  ammunition  was  made  read/, 
and  the  guns  and  armament  were  examined.     The  interval  lasted  about  thr« 
hours.    The  engagement  was  then  renewed  and  one  by  one  the  ships  of  the  already 
disabled  and  battered  fleet  were  sunk.   The  battle  was  ended  at  half  past  twelve 
when  a  white  flag  was  raised  over  the  Arsenal  at  Cavite.    The  Petrel  ^^"^^s  sent  m 
the  afternoon  to  destroy  the  ships  in  the  inner  harbor,  and  toward  night  «h«nt« 
squadron  had  proceeded  up  the  bay  to  Manila,  Commodore  Dewey  sent  a  cnararter- 
istically  laconic  message  to  the  authorities,  namely,  that  if  another  shot  was  hred  tie 
would  lay  the  city  in  ashes.  .    . . 

So  long  as  Commodore  Dewev  was  outside  the  harbor,  the  odds  were  against  mm. 
but,  once  inside,  the  tables  were  turned,  for  the  Spanish  fleet  while  larger  was  sonw- 
what  weaker  than  the  American.  Having  considered  all  the  conditions,  Dewey  m 
carefully  and  scientifically  planned  the  battle,  and  the  result  was  something  '«Kcwn« 
he  had  expected.  Aside  from  the  skilful  leadership,  the  one  thing  that  gamed  vx 
victory  was  the  accurate  marksmanship  of  the  American  gunners.  Both  sides  tougni 
bravely.  The  Spaniards  at  times  displayed  an  almost  fanatical  zeal  m  their  disregara 
of  danger.  It  was  a  battle  of  bravery  and  skill  matched  against  bravery  alone,  ao- 
miral  Montojo  lost  his  Hagship,  the  Rcina  Cristina.  early  in  the  fig^^^  .  ^"^rl^ 
loss  was  heavy,  between  joo  and  400  killed  and  twice  as  many  wounded;  ^v""' 'tT;' 
modore  Dewey  lost  not  a  single  man.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  only  nava  nsnt  >" 
history  in  which  one  fleet  was  annihilated  without  the  loss  of  IJ'^^Vri^^ 
The  most  important  Spanish  ships  were  the  Rcma  Cristina,  the  CaflM** 
Don  Antonio  dc  UUoa.  Neither  squadron  contained  what  is  technically  known 
armored  vessel.   See  Map  accompanying  the  article  Philippine.  , 

Commodore  Dewey's  two  official  despatches  aroused  great  enthusiasm,  inw" 

as  follows  :  ...  T«niwli. 

"Manila  May  i.— Squadron  arrived  at  Manila  at  daybreak  this  morning,  itnnm" 
ately  engaged  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  the  following  Spanish  vessels:  /vd/ja  t 
Hna.  Castilla.  Don  Antonio  dc  UUoa.  Isia  dc  Imzoh,  Isla  de  -^^^^^''"f^^J^ 
Marquis  dc  Ducro,  Cano,  I  'clasco,  Isla  dc  Mindanao,  a  transport, 
at  Cavite.   The  squadron  is  uninjured  and  only  a  few  men  are  shglnly  wounu 
Only  means  of  telegraphing  is  to  American  Consul  at  Hong  kong.  } 
municate  with  him.  ^   .  ,    ^  nuViinnine 

"Cavite,  May  4-— I  have  taken  possession  of  naval  station  at  Civile,  on  vwm  j 
Islands.   Have  destroyed  the  fortifications  at  bay  entrance,  paroling  the 
control  bay  completely  and  can  take  city  9t  any  time.  The  squadron     "  J*;, 
health  and  spirit Spanish  loss  not  fullv  known,  but  very  heavy.  '  Cmo- 

fifty  kUled,  including  Captain  of  Rcina  Cristina.  I  am  assisting  in  pro«""*  ^ 
ish  sick  and  wounded;  two  hundred  and  fifty  sick  and  wounded  ^""""TC^ey" 
Much  excitement  aUManila.   Will  protect  foreign*  residents.     .  ,  ■  ,  ^hhoopk 

For  this  brilliant  victory  Commodore  Dewey  was  made  a  R***""^""?'"  .ult  he  did 
it  is  obvious  tint  Manila  was  at  the  Admiral's  mcrcv.  it  is  equally  ^'^^j^liflthe 
not  have  a  sufficient  force  for  governing  the  city  or  for  subduing  other       ,  ,^ 
island.   And,  furthermore,  he  feared  trouble  with  the  insurgents,  who  "l^'  jj^^i^o. 
an  almost  con-tant  state  of  hostilitv  t.nvard  the  Spaniards  for  two  ywTS. 
the  principal  leader,  had  returned  to  the  islands  with  Dewey's  squadrOPi 
nval,  as  well  as  that  of  the  American  fleet,  gave  new  coungs  to  a»tf»»«« 
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the  Cuban  insurgents,  were  striving  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  Spain.  But 
though  great  cordiality  existed  Ixtwini  Aguinaldo  and  the  American  Admiral,  the 
latter  knew  that  the  overthrow  o£  Spanish  rule  in  Manila  at  that  time  would  result 
in  native  occupation  oi  the  city  with  the  attendant  horrors  of  plunder  and  massacre,— 
a  situation  whicli  would  uli  e(]uently  be  very  awkward  for  American  arm-. 

Preparatious  for  J'hilippnu-  Utrw/'a/u^ii.— Preparation  was  immediately  made  by 
the  Washington  government  for  sending  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Philippines,  but 
three  weeks  elapsed  beiore  the  first  expedition  started.  It  seems  that  such  prepara- 
tions should  have  been  be^n  as  soon  as  Dewey  was  ordered  to  Manila.  On  May  i6 
a  new  military  department  of  the  Pacific,  including  the  Philippines,  was  created.  At 
this  time  it  was  announced  that  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  the  East,  and  stationed  at  New  York,  had  been  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  would  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  is- 
lands with  about  .30.000  men.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  10.000  or  15,000  men  would 
be  sufficient,  but  General  Merritt  insisted  on  30,000,  including  5,000  regulars.  The 
cruiser  Charleston  left  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  May  21  bound  with  supplies  for  the 
Philippines,  two  days  later  the  Tint  Regiment  of  Caltfbmia  Volunteers  embarked  at 
San  Francisco,  and  on  the  25th  the  trnnsjxirts  City  of  Peking,  City  of  Sydiwy.  and 
Australia,  carrying  about  2,500  men,  ammunition  and  naval  stores,  and  a  year's  sup- 
plies, left  the  same  port,  \iost  of  the  volunteers  were  from  western  States  ,  the  ex- 
pedition was  commanded  by  Brigadier-Guieral  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  U.  S.  V.  Gen- 
era! Merritt  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  jjth.  and  took  personal  charge  of  the 
Department  of  the  P.icific;  a  few  days  after  his  force  was  increased  to  20,000  men. 
The  second  Philippine  expedition,  consisting  of  the  transports  China,  Colon,  Zcalan- 
dia,  and  Senator,  carrying  4.200  men  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  F.  V. 
Greene.  U.  S.  V.,  left  San  Francisco  June  15.  The  monitor  ^Iontcrey  sailed  from 
San  Diego  June  ll,  and  the  monitor  Monadnock  sailed  irum  San  Francisco  June  23, 
Four  (lays  later  the  third  expedition,  con-isting  of  the  transports  Indiana,  Ohio,  MoT' 
gan  City,  and  City  of  Para,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  under  the  command  of  General 
Arthur  McArthur.  On  the  29th  General  Merritt  sailed  for  Manila,  and  the  day  after 
the  three  transports  of  the  first  expedition,  convoyed  by  the  cruiser  Charleston,  ar- 
rived at  Cavite.  En  voyage  the  cruiser,  commanded  by  Captain  Glass,  had  surprised 
the  Spanish  officials  in  the  Ladrone  islands,  who  had  not  learned  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  who  were  compelled  by  the  Ameri- 
cans to  go  aboard  the  Charleston  as  prisoners  of  war,  June  21,  while  the  Spanish  flag 
was  hauled  down  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  raised  oirer  the  islands.  General  Merritt 
reached  Cavite  July  25. 

During  this  time  the  Philippine  insurrection  had  been  gaining  in  force,  under  the 
leadership  of  Aguinaldo  and  other  chiefs,  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  being  harassed 
and  .slowly  forced  back  toward  the  intrenchments  at  Manila.  Early  in  June.  Admiral 
Dewey  reported  that  the  insurgents  had  taken  X,8oo  prisoners,  including  50  officers, 
and  by  the  20th  of  the  month  they  held  4,000  prisoners,  had  formally  declared  the  in- 
dependence of  the  islands,  and  had  chosen  Aguinaldo  president.  Don  Basilto 
Augusti.  Governor-General  of  the  islands,  realized  his  weakness,  and  before  June  8 
had  telegraphed  to  the  Madrid  government  that  without  reinforcements  he  could 
not  hold  out  at  Manila.  Sloon  after  there  came  reports  that  the  Ckdiz  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Camara  was  preparing  to  sail  for  the  Philippines  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  situation  of  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  was  very  trying,  yet  not  only  up  to  this 
time,  but  during  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Philippine  campaign,  he  showed  quali- 
ties both  of  a  brave  and  ^le  fighter  and  of  a  statesman  of  great  shrewdness,  tact, 
and  foresight. 

Further  Prrf'ayation  for  ll'ar. — The  work  of  mobilization  had  progressed  steadily 
during  this  time.  About  the  middle  of  May,  12,000  men  were  at  Chickamauga  Park, 
and  on  the  20th,  104,000  volunteers  had  been  mustered  in.  The  war  estimates  and 
?ppropriations  up  to  tliis  time  aggregated  $295,210,840.  and  the  actual  government  ex- 
penditures for  the  month  of  May  were  $17,8o0,000  in  excess  of  the  receipts.  Camp 
Alger  was  established  near  Washington,  and  Camp  Black  at  Hempstead,  Long 
Island.  On  May  25  President  McKinley  issued  his  second  call  for  volunteers,  the 
requisition  being  for  75,000  men.  This  would  make  the  total  army  strength,  regulars 
and  voluntrrr  ,  27S.000.  Both  the  first  and  second  calls  of  the  President  for  volun- 
teers met  with  hearty  response.  By  the  27th  of  May,  120,544  m^"  li^fl  l^<^cn  mustered 
in;  a  shortage  was  repotted  in  the  quotas  of  Alabama.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  V 
and  North  Carolina.  In  tfie  latter  part  of  June,  Congress  authorized  Secretary  Gage 
to  issue  bonds  immediately  to  the  extent  of  $200,000,000.  Shares  were  made  for  $20 
or  multiples  of  tibat  number,  and  preference  was  given  to  the  smallest  subscriptions, 
thus  insuring  an  actually  popular  loan.  The  entire  amount  was  covered  in  a  few 
days.  A  war  revenue  law  went  into  effect  July  i.  by  which  it  was  thought  an  addi- 
tional yearly  income  of  from  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  would  be  realized.  The  bill 
was  very  complicated.  It  was  thought  that  a  chief  part  of  the  revenue  would  be  rc- 
cenred  from  the  increased  tax  on  beer  and  tobacca  The  stamp  system  was  very 
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prominent,  it  being  necessary  to  place  stamps  on  a  vast  number  of  commodities, 

chiefly  luxnrirs.  A  notable  innovation  was  the  use  of  stamps  on  cliecks  and  various 
Other  commercial  papers,  as  well  as  on  telephone  and  telegraph  mesiages.  See 
UinTBi>  States. 

The  nrgiiiniriK  of  llic  Campaign  at  Santiago  dc  Cuba — \\  lun  it  was  rumored  on 
May  19  that  the  Cape  \  crdc  Squadron,  conimande<l  by  Adnural  Ccrvcra,  had  put  into 
tiie  harbor  of  Santiago,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Eastern  Cuba.  Commodore  Schlc), 
who  was  with  the  "flying  squadron"  off  the  southern  coast  of  ibe  western  end  of  the 
island,  sailed  for  Santiago,  having  assured  himself  that  Cervera  was  not  in  the  harbor 
of  Cicnfuogos.    The  harbor  of  Santiago  i>  well  within  the  land,  being  connected  with 
the  sea  by  a  tortuous  passage,  dilticult  of  navigation  and  so  narrow  at  one  point  that 
large  ships  must  pass  in  single  file.   High  bluffs  on  each  side,  made  it  impossible  to 
detect  the  presence  of  ships  in  the  inner  harbor,  from  any  position  outride  in  the  open 
sea.   Thus  it  was  not  until  May  29  that  Commodore  Schley  was  certain  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fleet  in  the  harbor.   Subsequently  it  became  known  that  Schley  wa$^^ 
luctant  to  obey  Samp^on'-^  orders  to  maintain  a  blockade  of  Santiago,  and  it  was  most 
fortunate  that  during  the  former's  uncertain  movements  Cervera  did  not  escape.  On 
Jane  i.  Admiral  Sampson  arrived  with  his  heavy  savadron.   There  wen-  nnw  nlw.it 
a  dozen  American  ships  lying  off  the  harbor  entrance,  including  the  New  York  (.\d- 
miral  Sampson's  flagship).  Iowa,  Orci^on.  Indiana,  Brooklyn  (Commodore  Schlejrj 
flagship).  Massachusetts.  Texas,  Ncic  Orleans,  and  Marbiehead.  The  channel  into 
the  harbor  was  thoroughly  mined  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  was  the  strong 
fortification.  El  Morro,  and  on  the  west  side  but  somewhat  farther  in  was  U  Sfxapa^ 
Commo<li>re  Schley  bombarded  these  l)atteries  nn  May  .''i  and  also  engaged  the 
Cristobal  Colon,  Admiral  Cervera's  flagship,  which  lay  close  behind  the  barbof 
entrance.    The  purpose  of  the  engagement  was  to  reconnoitre  the  harbor  a>  far  a 
possible,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  Spanish  gunners,  and  to  locate  the  position  of  the 
masked  Ixitteriep.  As  was  expected  the  Spanish  gunnery  was  very  poor,  for,  although 
the  action  lasted  fifty-five  miniites.  not  one  of  the  American  ships  was  struck.  Ik 
Massachusetts  (to  which  the  Commodore  temporarily  changed  his  flag),  ttie  mu. 
Orleans,  the  Itwa.  and  the  little  Vixen  took  part  in  the  bombardment.        ,  c  j 
Thr  Flockitig  of  the  Santiago  Channel.— A'>  soon  as  Cervera's  fleet  was  detoildy 
located  in  the  harbor,  it  was  clear  tliat  its  destruction  or  detention  signified  the  «d 
of  the  first  part  of  the  war.  With  this  fleet  removed  from  action,  our  coa^t  atie? 
would  be  free  from  danger,  our  transports  could  safely  proceed  with  troops  to 
and  the  siege  of  Cuban  ports  could  be  conducted  with  much  greater  hopes  of  speedr 
success.    M  oreover,  the  Cadiz  fleet  of  .Admiral  Camara  would  naturally  rcmani  to  de- 
fend the  coast  of  Spain  and  thus  Admiral  Dcwcy  would  be  relieved  from  apprchen 
sion.  In  the  day-thne  and  In  fair  weather  there  was  little  likelihood  of  Cervera  5  e 
feet  ing  a  successful  escape  from  the  harbor:  but  there  was  some  danger  that  the  at- 
tempt might  be  made  at  night,  or  during  some  storm  when  the  American  Hect  vam 
be  necessarily  .scattered.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that  some  plan  be  cticcle^  tor 
the  blocking  of  the  channel.  With  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  came  Lieutenant  Kicj' 
mond  Pearson  Hobson,  a  young  naval  constructor,  who  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Mr 
miral,  complete  in  every  detail,  for  sinking  the  collier  Merrimar  cms^winMn  the  har- 
bor beyond  the  Estrella  batteries,  where  the  channel  was  only  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
in  this  way  the  Spanish  fleet  would  be  securely  shut  in.  The  Admiral  gave  - 
sent  and  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  night  succeeding  their  ^'"'"'^■^'^  . ' 
the  collier  could  not  be  prepared  in  time,  the  actual  exploit  was  made  before  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  June  3.    Although  the  attempt  seemed  to  mean  ccn:^  n  .em 
hundred"^  r.f  men  vMlnnteered  to  assist  Lieurmnnt  Hobson.    The_ following  were  ine 
men  finally  chosen  for  the  desperate  undertaking :  Osborn  Deignan,  a  ^'^'^^^i^^ 
John  Kelly,  a  water-tender;  George  F.  Phillips,  a  machiniM.  all  three  of  tlu-  Mcm- 
mac;  George  Charette.  a  gimner's  mate,  of  the  Netv  York;  Daniel  ilontague,  a  sea- 
man of  the  Brooklyn  ;  J.  C.  Murphy,  a  coxswain  of  the  Inwa.  Randolf  C'^"**]^* 
coxswain  of  the  New  York,  who  wa^;  at  wcirk  on  tlic  Mcrrimac.  refused  ''^"^ 
and  so  was  one  of  the  crew.  At  2: 30  these  men  took  the  collier  toward  the  ""^^^ 
side  of  the  harbor  entrance  and  then  moved  up  the  channel  opposite  El  Morro  i  ^ 
narrow  point  about  opposite  Ta  Socapa  and  brvnnd  the  Estrella  batteries.  ^^J^'.TjJ. 
det  Joseph  W.  Powell,  with  four  men,  followed  the  Merriuuic,  in  the  launch  01  nj 
New  York.  Although  they  were  under  a  terrific  fire  the  desired  position 
the  bonnets  of  the  collier's  sea- valves  were  removed,  the  helm  was  put  ham  10 
board,  thus  swinging  the  ship  across  the  channel,  and  a  few  moments  lawr  spr^^ 
charpcs.  aggregating  eightv  pounds  of  powder,  were  fired.  The  rndder,  'j-jj^ 
partly  shot  away  and  the  "men  were  not  able  to  swing  the  boat  to  the  exact  P^'  . 
desired.  The  terrific  cannonade,  at  so  short  a  range  allowed  the  Spaniards  compij 
to  riddle  the  boat.    Fire  was  al'^o  opened  on  the  little  launch,  which  "'=5  searcning 
ihe  crew  of  the  Merrimac.    At  the  same  time  the  ships  of  Admiral  Sampson  » 
Commodore  Schley,  which  had  been  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  extending  lor  -i 
five  nules  outside  the  harbor  entrance,  opened  fire  on  the  batteries.  For  a  utuc 
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tJ:7.:ts^^t  ^^Ham^J in  r  ^^"^  the  appear«.ce  of  the  ch«„d 
were  .seen  .standing  out  of  v  •  r^apDarSn^^^^  Shi^ff W  masts  of  the  Mcrrimac 
posed  to  put  her.  The  launch  h  /i  VaSln  i  T^^T*  "eutenant  Hobson  had  pro- 
was  thought  tb^  had  plSid   bu/^^^^^^^     th".''/'''^  "^'^  '"■  '"^  fi'-^t  « 

had  put  off  from  the  AJerrlnac  n  a  s^i^  l  ^^ar^n  tnH"^  '"^'^ 
Spani.h  vessel.  Two  were  slightVwSfndS^he  Sffir^r  °"  '^^^^ 

*hi  siii«li£"*/j^'"*'"'"~-^.*  was  seen  that  a  patrol  tlcci  would  be  required  to  prevent 

proach  of  ?he  "L.m^^>f  ?r.n  T  t'"''"''^  t<:'"Porarily  to  sea  on  accoant  of  the  aj- 
CenSvVtVct  ?m  fL  Ln.?^^'/^*''''?.*'  »n^e<»iate  capture  or  dcFtruction  of 
Corns  ol  die  U^^^  Santiago  became  necessary.  Therefore  the  Fifth 

A^ntl^J?xVu"bfe  ddL'^^  3;^"^^  ^^"'^      made  aboit  jSneT 

*itVi^J*  £  '"excusable  delays,  however,  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  fune  16  that 

In  the  meantime  the  American  Hcet  repeatedly  ensased  the  shore  batteries  On 
^^LVL'W  ■l-  '''''T\  telegraphic  cable?  cZJ^n'  ^^T^'^h  U- 

r^Ahl^t?  .""^  coast  loop  Ween  Santiago  and  Gnaniruu.mo  had  bein  cut 
l^iS^^fu^  '^Y''  Captoin-G,  ,u  r..l  Blanco,  but  it  was  n^  unHI 

rr5^*^?%'^^'  •'^'^onipUshed.  Admiral  Sampson  on  Vine  6  boiS 

lh,n=  L  '  S^"t..-igo  battcr^s  and  the  port  of  Agttadorcs  a  few  mileS  to  th?  ea«J  oJr 

c    '  t*'*  other.compo>ed  of  the  Brooklyn,  Texas,  Massa- 

^^rJJ:,  1"""°"'^'^"^  /  ..rr»-a<Ivanced  to  about  4.000  yards  of  El  Morro  S°d 
fZ  1hi!i''«.r""'^'!t''''^'  fortifications  that  the  Spaniard.  we?cTiv"? 

sZii^c^S? /^^'^/"  '"V"T*^  destruction  of  masonry  and  earthworks.  ThS 
a£i  rt«vrilf/  -^^"  'i'''  '>"l*^  ^Y'^.'!'"  »he  harlM.r,  was  seriously  damaged  and 

Jltl^.fh'^h    v""    V  'T'"''"^  ^  r^''^-  Hect  was  practically  uiSnjured 

On^hf  fin';.i-'''  ^.^d  to  within  1.000  yards  of  the  fnottth  of  the  harlSr 

uJiui^l°'''S^^^%^^l  auxiliary  cruiser  St.  Louis,  under  the  protection  ofTe 
fS!^^J!^^c,^'!^^^'  "••'^'5      Ca.manera  in  the  bay  of  Gnantnna  o 

of  tL   irt,    Tl?^  Santiago:  th,s  v.as  lol'ouod  by  a  i>ombardn.ent  and  the  silncing 

SOI  tne  torts.   Ihe  reduction  of  the  fortjhcauons  was  completed  on  the  i=;th  Tlii^ 
iZ't^nM''^  ^  command  of  fientcnant-CoInnel  R  W 

eiiiSSiSS  ''"'""•■•^      'f^^,  Cirantanamo  bay  on  Jtnic  10.   No  difhcnitv  was 

^^Ttf  landing,  but  lat.r  ■„  the  day  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  the  wood's  and 
Zu.  T^i'  """^''^'^^'V^^'^-'''  thousand,  began  a  harassing  fire  and  a  series  of It- 
tacks  that  continued  for  several  days.  Finally  on  June  14  the  marines  assumed  tho 
ch.^r.  \t;  «"«"y.  drove  them  from  the  camp,  while  the  Marhlrhrad 

^llcd  the  wood.  In  this  engapcment  the  Cnl.ai,  .illies  rendered  effective  assistance 
^,{-"^^'/],'^^Ji.\^<^"'=e  wa.  held  between  Admiral  Sampson  and  Generals  Shafter 
s^roycd  by  the  rfi^^^^  msargent  leader)  :  t^o  days  later  the  Socapa  battery  was  de- 

thP^-I^f  t  "^"*''''-  ^^'•'■'^  completely  disembarked  on  June  23; 

dor.  J  cm'"^'^^''*'^^  ''•■'^  Daiquiri,  bm  tlu  Kmding-placcs  near  the  towns  of  Agtia- 
WK^'h  ,-^''>0"fy  were  also  used.  The  lanrling  was  effected  without  anv  difficulty 
imh.i;  l^^*-^  *  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^"^'"y  ^t-'it've  that  the  troops  would  dis- 
mn  .^^  Cabanas,  two  and  .1  half  milt  s  we.st  of  Santiago  bav.  Some  of  the  troops 
Thp  <;„'"'"'r-  Z'''-^'  f""""'  ^^-I'n^iri  to  Demajayabo  and  encamped  there  the  first  night 
V^a  I  •"^'■enchments  extended  from  the  town  Agiiadorcs— ahotit  two  miles  in- 
ahSrt  -I*"  r  ^lo-ro-  in  a  nnrthoa^tcrlv  diiarlion,  Icceping  the  line 

n!.r!,M     / '"^^^  J.'"'^'"  At  important  points  these  fortifications  were  es- 

wS  H  1^*"^  General  Shafter  was  to  extend  his  lines  along  the 

thmir^K  '  Spanish  intrenchments,  and  fore  •  the  entire  American  army 

u*''  ®*  possible,  for  he  knew  the  torrid  climate  and  the  rains  would 

weaKen  his  troops. 

{rlVu^  "I  Guashnas  — General  Joseph  Wheeler  went  forward  with  964  men 
S^^iJ^  division  including  about  soo  Rough  Riders,  and  ewht  troops  from  the  First 
^gular  Cavalry,  and  the  Tenth  Cavalry  (colored).   TTic  sddiCTs  immediately 
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sufTtred  greatly  from  the  extreme  heat  and  from  the  thick  entanglement  of  bnish 
and  vines  which  impeded  their  march.  Juraguacito  was  reached  by  the  night  of  the 
23rd,  many  having  fallen  exhausted  by  the  way,  but  tlie  enemy  offered  no  opposition 
until  the  invaders  came  to  Las  Guasimas  three  miles  beyond  Siboney.  The  troops,  hav- 
ing divided,  approached  by  two  roads,  the  Rough  Riders  taking  the  left  and  more 
mountainous  road,  and  General  Wheeler  and  Genrral  Young  taking  the  right  or  vM- 
It-y  road,  with  the  regular  troops.  For  some  di.siance  these  roads  ran  nearly  parallel, 
distant  from  each  other  about  one-half  a  mile,  with  a  wooded  ridge  between.  Through 
ft  gap  in  this  ridge  the  valley  road  swept  to  the  left  or  west,  and  was  met  by  the  left 
road,  the  two  thus  forming  one  road  and  leading  in  a  westerly  direction  towards 
Sevilla.  The  vicinity  of  this  gap  and  tlie  conlluencc  of  ihc  two  roads  \va-  known  as 
Las  Guasimas,  and  was  11  miles  from  Daiquiri,  it  was  commonly  reported  that  the 
Rough  Riders  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  but  it  was  afterwards  conclusively  shown  that 
this  was  not  true,  although  the  fight  had  many  of  the  characteristic-^  of  an  ambush. 
On  the  evening  previous,  both  General  Young  and  Colonel  Wood  had  leariitJ 
through  scouts  of  the  Cuban  General  Castillo,  that  the  Spaniards  were  waiting  be- 
hind the  bluffs  and  in  the  woods  about  Las  Guasimas.  About  7;  00  in  the  mornii^tlie 
Spaniards  were  sighted  by  the  regular  troops  in  the  valley  road,  among  the  ridges 
on  the  hillside  tn  the  north  and  west.   At  7:30  fire  was  opened  by  the  Hotchki-> 

Sieces,  upon  which  there  was  an  answering  volley  from  the  machine  guns  ani 
Causers  of  the  Spaniards.  Sharp-shooters  were  lurking  in  the  trees  all  along  the 
line  and  it  was  from  their  fire  that  the  regulars  suffered  most.  The  line  pushed 
straight  on,  and  soon,  from  the  report  of  firing  to  the  left,  they  knew  that  the  Rough 
Riders  were  coming  down  the  mountain  road  and  were  engaging  the  Spaniards  on 
their  front  and  left.  By  short,  tierco  rnshes  the  regulars  and  volunteers  charged  the 
enemy,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  drove  him  from  the  field.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Spanish  losses  numbered  .it  least  150;  the  American  loss  was  16  killed  and  52 
wounded.  This  engagement  is  sometimes  known  as  the  battle  of  Siboney.  On  the 
next  day  Sevilla  was  occupied  by  about  8,000  American  and  Cuban  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Adna  R.  ChafTee. 

The  Advance  of  the  .-Irmy.— During  the  week  that  elapsed  from  the  engagement  at 
Las  Guasimas  on  June  24  to  July  i.  when  the  Spaniards  were  attacked  all  along  thc.r 
line  of  defense  fr^.n]  .\guadores  to  VJ  Cam  v.  t!i<-  forces  of  Shatter  were  moving  for- 
ward amid  the  greaie.-t  difficulties.  They  .uitcrcd  both  from  climatic  conditions,  and 
from  the  lack  of  transport  wagons;  but  they  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  Span- 
iards. The  reports  of  these  marches  were  at  first  very  confusing,  because  olthe  great 
ignorance  of  the  American  officers  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  because  ot 
the  peculiar  nomenclature  of  the  Cuban  towns,  two  towns,  for  example,  sometimes 
having  the  same  name,  one  being  the  name  of  the  port,  and  the  other  that  01  |he^: 
lage  three  or  four  miles  inland.  Besides  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  lack  ot 
knowledge,  there  were  the  actual  physical  impediments  of  the  country,  which,  heavily 
wooded  and  covered  with  creeping'  vines  and  shrubs.  \va>  broken  into  precipitou^ 
cliffs  and  gorKes.  Daring  the  day  the  heat  was  so  intcn-e  tliat  the  iiien  dispcns.M 
with  all  superfluous  wearing  apparel,  and  with  many  of  their  rations;  it  was  said  that 
tlie  roads  tor  miles  were  lined  with  blankets  and  cans  of  provisions.  However  not 
the  days  may  luive  been,  [hv  inghts  were  vtry  chilly,  and  the  Mankets  ^^'"Y."*^^ 
90  burdensome  in  the  day  were  now  sadly  needed.  The  men  also  sutlcrcd  ^^^^.  ^^ 
of  sufficient  rations,  since  their  advance  was  comparatively  rapid  and  the  coinmissaiy 
trains  had  diiTK-ulty  in  keeping  up.   The  men  encountered  difficulty  because  "le  roaas. 
which  from  the  maps  seemed  tf>  be  fairly  broad  and  accessible  highways,  turnea  ou»  ■ 
to  be  but  little  better  than  bridle  and  foot-paths,  hence  much  time  wa^  nJ*^'^' 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges.   The  distress  of  the  men  was  increased  by  tnc  ai 
most  daily  downpour  of  rain,  which  was  not  only  cold,  but  came  in  torrents,  swemng 
tlie  mountain  streams  to  small  river^.    There  was,  further,  the  f''^i"''^>'.  ^';Sffh 
by  the  barb-wire  fences,  which  the  Spaniards  had  strung  in  zigzag  fashion  tnrougn 
the  woods  and  across  the  paths  to  the  east  of  the  San  Juan  ridge.  It  was  tfio"?"' 
first  that  the  wires  could  be  quickly  cut  down  with  the  nippers  with  whicn  ma^ 
of  the  soldiers  were  provided.    It  was  found,  however,  that  this  was  no  ."i; 
as  the  wires  were  often  elaborately  twisted,  making  cutting  very  difficult :  ^"'l  , ' 
cutting  of  the  wires  before  the  trenches  of  San  Juan  and  El  Cancy  on  the 
necessitated  a  slow  approach  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  by  reason  of  wwcn  w  j 
casualties  occurred.  .  . 

On  the  evening  of  June  30.  the  armv,  numbering  about  i^ooo.  was     P°5'"^  qJ. 


the  roads  leading  to  the  line  of  attack  at  Aguadores.  San  Juan,  and  El 
cral  Shaftcr's  plan  was.  in  brief,  to  storm  the  fortifications  on  the  west  sioc  w  ^ 
San  Juan  river  near  the  town  of  Aguadores  with  a  small  force.  ^''"^.**^*i^Safl 
Spaniards  at  that  place  from  reinforcing  those  who  were  strongly  'O''^'"^^,^  --| 


Juan.  Early  in  the  day  El  Caney.  which  it  was  thought  would^Mddy  surt^nacj^- 
to  be  taken,  and  the  division,  thus  victorious,  would  then  «ii»Dfce 
vision  at  San  Juan.  The  stubborn  resistance  at  £1  Caney.  ol  eonne,  a  w^" 
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traied  Uus  plan.  The  disoosition  of  the  army  was  as  follows:  the  second  division, 
cnder  Bngadier-General  H.  W.  Lawton,  U.  5.  V.,  was  to  engage  El  Cancy ;  the  first 
division,  under  Brigadier-General  J.  Ford  Kent,  U.  S.  V.,  an.l  the  cavalry  division  of  ' 
Major-Gencral  Joseph  Wheeler,  U.  S.  \  .,  was  to  take  San  Juan,  while  the  brigade 
of  firigadicr-Gcncral  DuflBeld,  U.  S.  V.,  was  to  atuck  Aguadoivs.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  extreme  left  of  the  army  at  Aguadores  and  the  extreme  right  at  E)  Caney, 
was  about  7  miles. 

The  Fight  at  El  Cid.'.'.v  — On  the  n.orniiig  of  July  I  the  second  division,  under 
General  Lawton,  was  disposed  about  El  Caney  as  follows:  on  the  extreme  right,  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  town,  was  the  Third  Brigade.  General  Chaffee  command- 
ing, consisting  of  the  Twelfth.  Seventh,  and  Seventeenth  Regulars.  The  Second 
Brigade,  Colonel  Miles  commanding,  consisting  of  the  Fourth,  Fir^t  and  Twenty- 
tiili)  Regulars,  occupied  a  position  to  the  east  of  £1  Caney  on  General  ChafTcc's  left. 
The  First  Brigade,  General  Ludlow  commanding,  consisting  of  the  Eighth  and  Twcn- 
tjr-second  Regulars,  and  the  Second  Massachusetts  volunteers,  together  with  General 
GaraVs  Cubans,  moved  still  further  to  the  left,  and  lay  on  the  west  of  the  town. 
About  2,400  yards  to  the  southeast  from  the  stone  fortification  on  the  El  Caney  ridge, 
was  Captain  AUyn  Capron's  Battery  E,  First  Artillery,  consisting  of  four  field  pieces, 
3.2  calibre.  The  fortifications  at  El  Cancy  were  such  as  required  an  artillery  attack, 
but  these  four  small  field  pieces  were  all  that  the  Aincricaiis  possessed,  and  had  no 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  At  about  6:30  in  the  morning,  Capron's  Battery  opened 
Upon  the  stone  fortification  before  mentioned ;  the  firing  continued  for  about  an  hour, 
eliciting  no  reply,  and  doing  but  little  damage.  The  innintry  advance  was  then  begun 
by  Chaffee's  Bripade,  and  was  immediately  met  by  a  --tdrm  of  balls  from  the  Spanish 
Mauser  rillcs.  Ihe  advancing  lines  had  little  knowledge  of  the  range,  and  did  not 
succeed  in  doing  great  d«mage ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  knew  the  range 
to  every  ridge  and  depression  perfectly,  and  thus  the  casualties  among  the  Americans 
were  many  irom  the  first.  Soon  the  other  brigades  were  beginning  the  attack,  and 
Chaffee's  men  fonred  that  tluy  were  receiving  the  fire  of  Ludlow'*  Brigade,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  opposite,  on  the  extreme  left,  to  the  southwe:>t  of  the  town. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  firing  proceeded  from  a  block-hoH.<>e, 
massed  and  well  fortified,  between  the  advancing  lines  and  the  outer  trencbc>  of  id 
Caney.  Around  this  were  rille  pits,  and  around  all  were  mazes  of  barbed  wire.  The 
place  was  stormed  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  not  taken  until  the  morning  had  weil 
advanced,  and  it  was  not  until  this  capture  that  the  American  lines  conveiged  into 
anything  like  a  regular  line  of  attack  about  the  town.  As  the  men  emerged  rrom  tfie 
scrub  forest  and  Ijushcs  into  the  swale  which  stretched  before  the  trcuclus  at  HI 
Caney,  the  casualties  increased  in  number,  and  for  a  time  the  Spanish  position  seemed 
impregnable,  while  the  Americans  were  exposed  to  a  galling  lire,  in  fact,  for  a  time 
advance  was  impos<;ib!e.  and  tlic  Seventh  and  Seventeenth  lay  under  fire  for 
?bout  six  hours.  Our  men  maintained  a  constant  fire,  but  it  seemed  to  be  inefTectivc; 
our  lines,  however,  crept  forward  again,  an'l  crossing  the  swale,  began  a  •^erie*;  of 
short,  quick  dashes  toward  the  trenches,  which  of  course  was  deadly  work.  At  about 
3  o'clock,  July  I.  General  Kent.'at  San  Juan,  sent  to  General  Lawton  asking  that 
he  relinquish  bi^  cfTorts  to  take  F.l  Caney.  and  proceed  at  once  with  his  divi-^ion  to  re- 
inforce the  attacking  lines  at  San  Juan.  This  was  not  complied  with,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans kept  pressing  up  the  inclines,  and  soon  had  swarmed  over  the  outer  trenches,  and 
were  pursuing  the  Spaniards  toward  the  rifle  pits  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  At  about 
.?  o'clock  the  summit  was  gained,  and  all  the  trenches,  together  with  the  stone 
fi  rlification.  were  abandoned,  the  Spaniard--  Hecing  toward  the  village,  and  some 
stopping  at  block  houses  on  the  way.  During  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  these,  shots 
were  sttll  exchanged,  but  by  4  o'clock,  the  town,  as  well  as  it<:  intrenchmcnts.  was 
won.  The  rifle  pits  and  block  houses  were  fomid  to  be  full  of  the  Spanish  dead  and 
•  lying,  and  the  Spanish  prisoners  taken  were  immediately  set  to  work  at  digging 
trmrhesfor  the  dead  bodies.  It  will  be  reim  nibered  that  the  American  forces  had 
been  harassed  all  day  by  the  long-distance  Mauser  rifles,  and  hence  the  American 
dead  and  wounded  were  lying  in  the  scrub  around  El  Caney,  sometimes  at  places 
mo'c  than  n  m\\--  I'l  ^tant  from  the  intrenchmcnts.  Throngbnuf  the  night  =;carch  par- 
ties were  bringing  in  these  bodies,  and  stragglers,  who  had  become  separated  from 
their  own  companies,  joined  their  fellows.  It  was  said  that  the  Spaniard <  numbered 
nbout  i.ooo.  and  the  Americans  about  4.000.  The  latter  lost  nearly  450  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  Spaniards  lost  nearly  half  their  number  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Among  the  Spaniards  killed  was  rn  iu  rnl  Vara  del  Rey,  his  brother,  and 
two  of  his  sons.  Both  forces  showed  great  braveiy  and  determination,  and  among 
the  Ametacans  the  advance  was  marked  oy  many  individual  cases  of  daring  and  hero- 
ism. 

The  Fight  at  San  Juan. — ,\bout  two  miles  west  of  the  hill  El  Pozo.  and  on  the 
tnain  road  leading  from  Siboncy  to  Santiago,  is  the  San  Juan  hill,  winch  was  the 
most  strongly  fortified  position  of  the  Spanish  lines.  About  one-third  of  a  mile  east 
of  the  hill  was  a  belt  of  woods  a  mile  and  a  half  deep ;  between  these  woods  and  the 
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first  terraces  of  the  hill  lay  a  strip  of  meadow  land,  broken  on  the  right  by  a  pond  or 
lagoon,  and  in  the  middle  and  on  the  left  by  knolls  or  small  hilh.  At  the  top  of  the 
first  main  rise  in  the  San  Juan  hill,  stood  a  hacienda,  or  Spanish  farm  hoii<;e.  and  on 
each  side  of  this  there  were  lines  of  trenches  and  rifle  pits.  Behind  the  hacienda  was 
a  dip  in  the  lull,  and  then  a  rise,  upon  which  was  a  strongly  fortified  block  house 
with  trenches  extending  both  to  the  left  and  right;  still  further  up  the  hill,  and  mark- 
ing Its  summit,  was  another  block  house  with  trenches  and  rifle  pits  similarly  placed 
Around  the  hacu-nda  and  both  of  the  block  houses,  before  the  trenches,  and  across  the 
niea  low  land  were  stretched  lines  of  barbed  wire,  which  throughout  the  campaign 
proved  to  l)t  such  a  great  impediment  to  the  advancing  forces.  Coming  from  uk 
north  and  following  a  most  devious  course,  the  -tnal!  stream  called  the  San  Juan 
river  flowed  through  the  meadow  land.  The  road  leading  up  from  Siboney  opened 
mto  meadow  la:ul  at  the  river  east  of  the  hacieiula. 

The  first  division  of  Shaftcr's  army,  connnanded  by  Brigadier-General  J.  Ford 
Kent,  was  made  up  as  follows:  The  first  brigade,  Brigadier-Ge^ieral  H.  S.  Hawkins 
commanding,  consisted  of  the  Sixth  and  Si.xtcenth  Regulars,  and  the  Seventy-first 
New  York;  the  Second  Brigade,  General  Pearson  commanding,  consisted  of  the 
ur'y  I  f'^c^  Twenty-first,  all  Regulars;  and  the  Third  Brigade,  Colonel  C  A. 
Wikoff,  y.  S.  A.,  commanding,  was  composed  of  the  Ninth,  the  Thirteenth  and  the 
1  wenty-fourth,  an  Regulars.  Besides  these.  General  Kent  was  assisted  by  General 
\\  heelers  dismounted  cr.-valry  di\i^ion.  consisting  of  tht  First,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Regulars,  and  the  Fir^i  Regular  Volunteer  Cavalry,  known  as  the  Rough  Riders. 
The  only  artillery  was  the  Battery  of  Captain  Grimes,  posted  on  El  Poeo Till,  whtth 
pos't'on  overlooked  the  lx.lt  ..i  woods  and  meadow  land  previously  described.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  June  jo.  the  army,  which  was  encamped  along  the  main  road  to 
the  we>i  oi  Sevilla.  received  orders  from  General  Shafter  to  break  camp  and  pro- 
ceed towards  San  Juan.  The  entire  force  seems  to  have  received  the  same  orderat 
about  the  same  time,  for  all  the  troops  immediately  struck  into  the  road,  whidi 
I>citii:  narrow,  caused  much  crowding  and  confusion.  That  night  the  men  bivouacked 
au.ng  the  road  and  in  the  morning  proceeded  toward  the  belt  of  woods.  Much  blame 
has  been  put  upon  General  Shafter  because  neither  he  nor,  it  was  stated,  any  of  his 
subordinate  officers  had  rcconnoit(  r<  <!  this  road  or  the  woods;  and  it  was  during  this 
march  that  a  great 'number  oi  La.Hialue;.  occurred  among  the  American  troops  on  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  sharp-shooters. 

umT^^  »  "^1'"  mistakes  seem  to  have  been  made  in  planning  the  capture  of  San  Juan 
nill.   In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated,  the  attempt  .should  not  have  been  made  witfiort 

greater  artiller>'  force;  military  critics  say  that  a  position  so  strongly  fortified  as  was 
ban  Juan,  should  not  be  assaulted  without  a  previous  reduction  of  the  defenses  by 
artillery.  And  furthermore,  the  infantry  attack  should  be  on  the  flank,  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  San  Juan,  it  was  a  march  straight  up  in  front  of  the  trenches.  The  sec- 
ond mistake  which  seems  to  have  been  made  was  the  way  in  winch  the  troops  were 
sent  from  the  woofls  into  tlu-  meadow  land.  Two  or  three  days  Ixiorc  the  battle 
General  ChafTce  pointed  out  that  if  the  troops  were  led  down  a  narrow  trail  into  the 
meadow,  and  were  not  until  then  deployed  to  right  and  left,  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy  would  be  directed  upon  the  narrow  line  as  it  emerged  from  the  wood-,  and 
that  the  loss  would  be  very  great ;  he  suggested  that  numerous  trails  leading  from 
the  main  road  be  cut  tlirough  the  woods  so  that  the  entire  force  could  enter  the 
meadow  in  a  very  short  time.   This  plan,  however,  was  not  adopted. 

I  he  battle  was  begun  by  Grimes's  Battery  at  6 : 40  A.  M.,  July  i.  Like  the  httfcfT  « 
El  Caney  this  artillery  did  little  in  eflPecting  the  capture  of  the  trenchev  Both  bat- 
tles wi-re  such  as  demanded  a  strong  artillery  assault  and  both  were  won  by  the  df 
torinincd  attacks  of  infantry.  At  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  Grimes's  fire,  the 
advance  troops  (Hawkins's  Brigade)  began  to  ford  the  San  Juan  river  about  250 yards 
to  the  nght  of  El  Pozo,  and  it  was  from  here  on  that  tlic  terrible  work  of  the  unseea 
sharp-shooters  and  guerrillas,  hidden  in  the  trees,  was  most  keenly  felt.  ThcSe  m:n 
were  entirely  unseen,  and  f.red  not  only  on  the  advancing  soldiers,  bat  a  little  later 
in  the  day.  when  the  shots  from  the  rifle  pits  had  killed  and  wounded  many  of  oar 
men,  they  shot  down  both  the  surgeons  and  the  Red  Cross  agents  and  also  fired 
upon  the  wounded.  Instructions  were  finallv  given  to  two  colored  companies,  to 
.scout  the  woods  and  the  scruWand  round  about  tor  these  sliarp-.sbooters.  and  not 
prisoners,  the  meaning  of  course  b.  inu  that  all  such  guerrilla  hghtcR 
should  be  killed.  The  negroes  were  gone  a  long  time,  and.  as  the  firing  f rom  we 
luish  considerably  diminished,  it  is  likciv  that  manv  a  sharp-shooter  wa^  left  dead  in 
the  tree  to  which  he  had  been  tied.  During  tliis  time  the  narrow  trail  was  becoming 
more  and  more  congested  with  troops.  General  Wheeler's  cavalrv  came  op  with  Oen- 
eral  Hawkins's  men  and  the  two  brigades  filed  along  side  hv  side;  after  a  tunc  tiie 
confusion  became  so  great  that  little  order  was  observed,  and  company  and  regimental 
classifications  were  to  some  extent  lost.  An  experiment  was  now  made  winch, 
resulting  in  some  benefit,  was  very  disastrous  to  our  forces.  A  large  baUooawas  sew 
up  directly  abt>ve  the  road  in  order  to  discover  more  exactly  the  poflM  « ■* 
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^o^Tiafdicovxrc^  -'^^t  be  in  the  woods.  Another 

a  hill,  entering  the  meadow  ind  ^  so.  e^d^^^^^^  ™u  ^°/?aJ"**  Passing  ovS 
recopnizcd  as  an  avenue  of  relief  and  ^roo  s  w^i  fi^^  ^^'^  was 

Tlic-  disaster  tliat  arose  on  account  of  ti  rir^Innn  ..  T^^  dispatched  upon  it 
Spaniards  learned  that  our  tr^os  wen  '  f'""''  u"""'  ^'"^  ^^'^  ^''^^  th« 

tering  the  belt  of  ^ynod?  TU^ZZ^^^^^^^^^  ^''"^      ."^^l?  »""v»nd  were  en- 

the  trenches,  but  al.o  that  of  thrartilleri^i     "  ^' 

location  of  the  trail,  and  so  oufrn^n  wS.*  .Sk-^^.^T^'''^'' ^^'^  ^'^^^^ 
balls  and  of  shrapneL  The  Sn.ni^r^T  ?  subjected  to  a  fierce  fire,  both  of  Mauser 
had  been  diswJerS  in  the  balloon  1.  ^fPPo^e<l  that  the  second,  or  left  road, 
vancing  alongT^  Accc?rdinc^lv  L^^^^^^  that  therefore,  troops  were  ad- 

ment  to  be  s?nt  on  thirieft  r^H  i^^^^^  *  «pon  this  road  also.  The  first  regi- 
tary  critics  have  Stotod  that  S  .fr'T'^-^'''         York  Volunteers.  Mdi- 

tee>  regiment  un^Sorrcd  hl^Ti  ^  >II-adv,sed  to  send  an  inexperienced  volun- 
ordinai^  danger  The  first  b«»»^^  alone  into  a  position  of  such  extra- 

and  fell  bacif  in  confusion  on  the  ren?'^'"*!**^^  ^^"^  concentrated  Spanish  fire 
presently  the  second  LnH  r^.v^  .  ..  r^^'  ^  w*^""*  ordered  to  lie  down,  and 
Song  th^;  ttlptlJi'^e 

iiiandirg'^reacred^in^^^  Colonel  Wikoff  com- 

trail  brinchcd  offrihw  oLhed^  °?       ^1"  f'^'^"'  ^^"^ 

the  Second  Bris^dm^LF^u^  i^u^^A^^J^  ^^'\  ^^"^  P^'^^'^'^       volunteers.  Following 


r^trbe  ^?en1foTfha^ttS^  >efl  Joad  ^nd  U;rTwMt"  ^ 

tip  ihLnlncl^Z\Z''I^^^^^^  ~ads  as  folJvs: 


reached  the  meadow  land  he  was  forced  to  cross  tho  S-m  Tiil«  .♦^i—  j    i  S 
lr<«p,  and  advance  as  best  he  could  ta  tt«  face  of '  he  Sp"  n-'iTfi^r^^^^  a  tries'",;? 
sfde    -ftrT*"  '^"^""^  "'""Rh  "»  •l>e  .all  gfass.  many  fall  ng  on  cve?J 

During  this  time  the  crowding  and  confusion  in  the  main  ro.-Kl  had  incrLVed^^^ 
the  distress  was  greater  because  of  the  orders  received.  OrdcTs  were  issued  con^ 
Jhtte*''  '""^  '■^^^'^.>^'7,<^d  in  a  most  rapid  and  confusing  manner.  A^If  thi  r«uit  wJs 
that  the  men  practically  lay  still,  suffering  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  sharoihSers  S 
the  shrapnel  from  the  artillery.  It  is  acknowledged  on  every  hand  tiSt  th? Rri.,^H^ 
and  Regimental  commanders  saved  the  day  at  s!n  Juan  foT  the  or  kr  fmm  ^-H 
Viarters  were  such  that  little  could  have  b^en  effected  toward  taking  I  i  p  ace  Im-" 

ToodTlLtZ  "'^'^  the  volumeer  regiment  IsuedfSm  the 

woods,  the  Second  Brigade  consisting  now  of  the  Sixteenth  and  the  Sixth,  broke  into 
meadow  land  under  the  lead  of  General  Hawkins.    About  the  same  t?me  The 

TSXi'^r'^^'^T"^' l'^  ^^'^^^^  '"^''^'^^  f'-'""       main  road  a^d  he 

Tenth  ai^d  Second  of  the  same  Brigade,  which  had  followed  VVikoff's  men  entered 

laments  were  the  only  ones  which  moved  upon  the  trenches  in  regimental  forma- 
«Tl       *    •*        P**.*  leaders  reached  the  first  crest  of  the  hill  •  it  could 

not  be  ascertained  exactly  which  troops  were  first  in  the  race,  but  the  Sixth  and  the 
Sixteenth  on  the  right,  and  the  Ninth.  Thirteenth  and  Twenty-fourth  with  th?  New 
the  left,  seemed  to  have  reached  the  cre=t  of  the  hill  at  about 

ine  Mme  time  On  the  right  the  men  were  led  chicllv  bv  Generals  Hawkins  and 
the  Tw.„r  *  ^''  u"/'  T'^^odore  Roo.sevelt.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  his  men  and 
havin^^fo?n;lH"ll  I  ^""""^TV'  ^reat Joss,  took  the  blockhouse  on  the  right:  and 
line       .1^1^  ^^'^  liacicnda  rushed  on  again  fow.ird  the  treiuhes.  the  first 

Anierir.n  '''''^  ^''•k.  ^  desperate  struggle,  amid  many  casualties  on  the 
wj  ^.in.H  l  ^""^  ^^T-i'^  SnaniaHs.  The  fact  that  the  first  line 

oZ^MZth^°7^^^  "'<''-e  other  lines  of  trenches  and 

dred,  an**  the  talking  of  the=e  meant  the  loss  of  many  more  men.  hun- 

aZiLa  u  "  already  were  lying  dead  or  wounded  in  the  meadow.  It  was  quickly 
aecidcd,  however,  to  storm  the  lines  by  a  series  of  sharp  rushes;  this  was  done  and 
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at  about  three  6f ty,  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned  their  last  intrendmieiits  and  were 
fleeing  to  their  lines  outside  of  Santiago.  In  about  an  hour  the  firing  died  awav 
and  it  is  likely  that  had  the  men  not  been  utterly  exhausted,  they  could  have  puMitd 
on  and  with  reinforcements  of  Lawton's  men  from  El  Caney,  could  have  invested 
Santiago  tliat  same  night.  Further  efforts,  however,  were  impossible.  It  had  been 
a  hard  tight  and  like  hi  Caney,  had  been  woo  by  deeds  of  individual  bravery  The 
Division  lost  12  oflkers  and  77  men  killed,  and  32  officers  and  463  men  wounded. 

At  about  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  (Saturday.  July  2)  the  Spa:iuird>  made 
desperate  efforts  to  recover  San  Juan  hill,  but  the  tables  were  turned,  our  men  being 
now  behind  the  intrenchments.  Consequently  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  the  dynamite  gun  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  the  Hotchkiss  guns,  which  had 
been  posted  near  the  hacienda,  doing  very  etlectivc  work.  The  assaults  continued 
thruugliojt  the  day,  culminating  at  nine  thirty  in  the  evening,  when  the  desperation 
of  the  Spaniards  carried  many  of  them  within  100  vards  of  tfie  i^erican  line.  Tbcy 
were  repulsed,  bat  the  next  morning,  after  a  small  amount  of  long  distance  firing, 
they  approached  our  lines  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  casualties  of  the  second  day  on 
our  side  consisted  of  nine  men  killed  and  four  officers  and  ninety  men  wounded,  and 
of  the  third  day  one  man  killed  and  eight  wounded.  The  losses  for  the  three  iaji 
fight  were  as  follows:  at  San  Juan,  12  officers  and  87  men  killed.  36  offict^rs  and  561 
men  wounded  and  62  men  missing;  at  El  Caney,  n  olTicers  and  121  men  killed.  44 
officers  and  642  men  wounded,  and  19  men  missing — making  a  total  loss  of  1,595. 
The  missing,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  reported  later.  The  Spanish  loss  has 
not  been  definitely  recorded ;  the  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  at  El  Canef  and  Sn 
Juan  have  been  roughly  estimated  at  half  the  numbers  engaged. 

The  Failure  at  /I guadorcs.— The  effort  of  Brigadier-General  Dufficld  on  July  i  to 
engage  the  fortifications  near  Aguadores  and  thus  prevent  a  Spanish  detachment 
from  reinforcing  the  lines  at  San  Juan,  was  not  successful.  The  plan  was  for  the 
new  York  smdSuwancc  to  shell  the  town  and  at  the  same  time  for  Duffield  to  lead 
an  attack  with  the  Thirty-third  Michigan,  a  Battalion  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Michigan 
and  the  Ninth  Massachusetts.  Although  the  bombardment  from  the  ships  was 
apparently  effective,  this  force  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  Aguadores,  a  portion 
of  the  railroad  trestle  across  the  San  Juan  river  having  been  destroyed.  Fire 
wa.s  opened  on  the  force  from  the  fort  and  two  men  of  the  Thirty-third  were  killed, 
and  about  fifteen  men  were  wounded.  Reply  was  made  by  General  Duffidd,  but  Iw* 
Ueving  that  nothing  could  be  effected,  he  retired  toward  Siboney.  -^jj 

After  the  Battles  Before  Santiago. — The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  General  Ddnda 
the  stubborn  rc-i  tancc  of  the  Spaniards  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan,  and  the  great 
losses  of  the  Americans,  combined  to  depress  General  Shafter,  who  was  ^IttiA) 
suffering  from  fever,  and  who  for  several  days  had  been  in  a  weak  conditioB.  0« 
Saturday,  at  a  council  of  war.  he  proposed  to  withdraw  the  American  army  to  a 
point  near  Siboney,  and  there  await  tlie  arrival  of  heavy  artillery.  At  the  same  time 
he  decided  to  advance  the  American  lines  as  far  to  the  northward  as  possible,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  reinforcements  that  the  Spaniards  expected  from  General  Pando. 
Strangely  Shafter  also  decided  to  demand  a  surrender  of  the  city.  In  his  propoial 
to  retire  he  was  seconded  by  Generals  Kent  and  Sumner,  but  was  opposed  by  Gen- 
erals Wheeler,  Lawton,  and  Bates.  As  is  well  known,  the  retreat  was  not  made,  but 
the  Americans  held  the  trenches  until  the  capitulation  of  the  city.  On  Sunday,  July  Jt 
the  day  on  which  Cervera  left  the  harbor,  Shafter  sent  three  dispatches  to  the  War 
Departmetit  which  show  both  his  depression  and  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  affain 
that  came  in  a  few  hours.  The  three  dispatches  are  as  follows: 

Playa  del  Este,  July  3.  To  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  Camp  near  Seviila, 
Cuba,  July  3.  We  have  the  town  well  invested  on  the  north  and  east,  but  WWl  a 
very  thin  line.  Upon  approaching  it  we  find  it  of  such  a  character  and  the  deMOSe 
so  strone  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  it  by  storm  with  my  present  force. 

Our  losses  up  to  date  will  aggregate  a  thousand,  but  the  list  has  not  yet  oetn 
inade.   There  is  but  little  sickness  outside  of  exhaustion  from  intense  heal      exer^  | 
tion  of  the  battle  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  almost  constant  fire  whmi »  , 
kept  up  on  the  trenches.  "Shafter,  Major-Geoeral. 

"Playa  del  Estc.  July  3.  To  Secretary  of  War,  Washington.  Camp  near  Sevilhj 
Cuba,  July  3.  I  >cnt  a  demand  for  the  immediate  surrender  of  Santiago,  threaienmg 
to  bombard  the  city.  1  believe  the  place  will  be  surrendered.  The  foUowmg  is  my 
demand  tor  the  surrender  of  Santiago : 

»  'f  oninianding  General  Spanish  forces.  Santiago  de  Cuba.  July  x  ■ 

I  shaU  be  obliged,  unless  vou  surrender,  to  shell  Santiago  de  Cuba.  [ 
form  the  atizens  of  foreign  countries  and  all  women  and  children  that  ther 
leave  the  dty  before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.'  ^.  , 

"Very  respectfully,  Shafter,     ^  , 
"Major^eral  CbmoMndnw. 
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"Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

"Cuba,  July  3. 


"The  Spanish  fleet  left  the  harK«..  "Cuba,  July  3. 

almost  an  impregnable  position.  *«""^.«PalMHties  shown  by  the  enemy,  who  has 

1  he  days  following  July  ^  whirh  m-.rV^A       t       ,  ?"a"er.  Comraandinff." 
^d  also  the  destruction  of^^rvera's  saSadron  t''      '  ^'^^'^  sfntiago 

Spanish  and  the  American  troSis    Durina  ^u"  °^  ^"f^ering  for  both  the 

vanced  far  to  the  right  so  tl^t  o«r  frt^Jk  *  ^'s  time  the  American  Uncs  were  ad! 
den.cd  all  hope  of  IsL^  S^rS^al's  armv'  °Ou  ^'^'^^^"^i^^O  ^  «W«  id 

strengthened  and  orders  were  tk?n  f  .r         ■       "'enches  also  were  deepened  and 
pecteS.  the  react.un  wlncrcanfc  after  th/Zee^l?  ^7  ««i"ery.   As  mifh?  be  ex 
ness  and  depression  were  seen  m  most      our  trSn  ^^o'"^  ^^'^'^  ^"^  weak- 

ram  storms  the  trenches  were  litt"eT^ettr  than  rlS''  °^  'epical 

time  were  half  fall  of  mud  and  water    In  ihiL      "  a         Part  of  the 

l«g  at  the  same  lime  fro.n  the  u^nse  hea"  if  thi.  ^''"^^^  '°  J^^"'  ^"ff<^r 

that  a  malanal  fever  broke  out  ju^onK  Uie  ^fo^^^^  tlierefore, 
ot  cases  of  a  mild  form  of  wJlow  f?ver    T?,?.^      f  '"r^  ''i^y  ^^Pons  canS 

for  El  Cancy.  and  were  also  encrniDed  a^  "j?^  ^« 

persons  were  permitted  to  enter  mi? ro^lc^  the  roads  as  far  as  Siboney.  These 
the  pest  house  m  Siboney  Jdlor  ereJ  ^^ri^^^^  '''''  ^'^-^  ' 

General  Shafter  and  the  officers  immMHjr^.^r^  ?,  ."^^  ^'^"^^  was  attached  to 
and  for  laxity  in  bring^V^^  suoE   S  ^^J  permitting  this  freedom 

insufficient,  and  the  rold^  "or  Z  abourw;r^??nT''-^*^  ""'^i'^^J  attendance  were 
sistance.  Not  until  it  was  tooTa  e  wis  tte Tve  i^^^^  '^u^^'^^'i  "^T"  ^^^"^'"8  as- 
For  days  the  only  food  ofTrred  iT^*!.  fafJKf  *  village  of  .Siboney  burned 

was  bacon,  hard         and  coffee  *  cornrSS 

sqi?df^?,r£fS:^^^^^^^  -  Sunday.  J.,y  3,  Ccrvora's 

.  H«t.son.  the  .V.,rm«.'. /udder  Lieutenant 
across  the  channel    Th^»..r»„i  1  ^  was  not  swunc  directiv 

at  night.  OnTif  moT       of^'thM^^^^^^^^  ^'^ 
Captain  Cook  commanding  lav  to  h^' w.t^^^^^^     Commodore  Schley's  flagship 
K.r>t.CapUinChX?ckTommLdiii?Lm^^^^^     the  harbor  entrance,  and  theV^ 
having  InTended  ioToM  rcrfeJencf 'ith  Ge^^  east.  Admiral  Sampson 

these  two  cruisers  lay  the  battlJS  n^^rt^^  J*'^?',  "^^^  '^'^'«"^>-  Between 
tons,  Captain  Phtlipf  thin  tTe  /IX  irL  c^n.^""i^-^"'^'l''  6.315 
Captain  Clark,  -nd  The ro^ '^^^^^^^ 

6,000  vards  off  shore    Th*  Af^rc^  i  layior.    They  lay  from  4,000  to 

was  too  far  to  ie  cistwaJd^^^f^?^^^^^  Guantonamo,  the 

monitor  was  ont^Vf  th^d/annT  t  first  cruiser  was  seen  unUl  the  second 

blockading  squaLn  w  ch  t^an  to  Iln^^^  immediately  opened  fire  on  the 

yaclu  Cloiccslcr  C^n^Jin^  *°  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The  converted 

the  Iowa  and  the  riii,  S?«!  ^         and  the  Or,  A',;;;  with  remarkable  speed  passed 

tocnd^i  Ae  ?errific  Ld  w^^^^^  2"!  unable  lon^f 

six  nn,|  one  h*ff  milef  l  °"       t^'^^^^'  the  one  at  Mina  Mimn. 

minutes  later  a   luin  rJJ^^tii     ^^"/'^KO-.  at  about  10:30,  and  the  other  about  tiftcen 
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been  sienalled  to  return  to  the  harbor  entrance  and  the  Iowa  to  "  resume  blockading 
station/'   The  latter  vessel  with  the  monitor  Ericsson  and  the  Hist  rescued  as  naxff 

of  llie  rrew  of  tlie  l'i::iaya  as  was  possible;  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Han'ard  and  the 
GloHcesUr  performed  the  same  service  for  the  Maria  Teresa  and  the  Oquendo.  The 
Colon  with  a  remarkable  burst  of  speed  drew  beyond  the  shots  of  our  leading  vessels, 
but  at  12  :  50  tbc  firookhn  and  the  Oregon  succeeded  in  geltinfi  her  range,  and  wln  n 
at  1 : 20  the  latter  vessel  threw  a  shell  Deyond  her  bows  she  ran  ashore  at  Kio  Tof- 
quino  forty-eight  miles  from  Santiago.  The  surrender  was  made  to  Captain  CooL 
Admiral  Sampson,  who  had  come  up  in  the  Nrw  York,  placed  the  wreck  in  charj;e 
of  the  Oreeon^  and  had  the  prisoners  transferred  to  the  ResoluUy  which  ves&cl  to 
getlter  with  the  Vixen  and  the  Ttxas  had  come  in  at  the  finish.  Much  credit  is  doe 
to  Commodore  Schley  and  the  captains  commandinfj  during  the  fight,  and  it  is  also 
due  to  Rear  Admiral  Sampson,  who,  though  not  present  until  the  close,  had  maia- 
tained  the  successful  blockade  and  had  planned  the  engagement  in  case  Centn 
should  leave  the  harbor. 

The  cannonading  in  this  engagement  was  perhaps  the  fiercest  and  most  effective 
in  the  history  of  naval  warfare.  Our  vessels  exposed  both  to  some  of  the  shore  bat- 
teries and  to  all  of  the  enemy's  vessels  suffered  but  slightly,  the  greatest  dammln* 
ing  aboard  the  loiva.  though  the  Brooklyn  was  struck  the  most  frequently.  Orne. 
Spanish  ships  the  Colon  sutTered  least  from  our  fire,  and  the  fact  that  she  sank  was 
probably  due  to  the  opening  of  her  sea-valves,  which  it  is  supposed  was  treacherously 
done  after  the  ship's  surrender.  The  destruction,  suffering,  and  loss  of  life  on  the 
other  ships  was  appalling.  Again  and  again  the  Spanish  gunners  were  driven  from 
their  posts  by  the  raking  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  American  ships.  Many  01 
the  men  who  were  not  killed  by  the  flying  missiles  were  burned  or  scalded  to  death 
or  drowned.  The  conduct  of  the  American  officers  and  seamen  in  saving  their  dfr 
feated  enemies  was  brave  in  the  extreme,  the  lires  and  exploding  magazines  in  m 
cruisers  making  the  work  of  rescue  very  dangerous.  Admiral  Ccrvera  aiu!  nl'iu! 
ijJ74  officers  and  men  were  captured  and  about  510  Spaniards  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Americans  protected  the  prisoners  from  the  Cubans,  fed  and  clothed  them,  gave 
them  medical  attendance,  and  buried  their  dead  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  pris- 
oners were  taken  north  to  Annapolis  and  Portsmouth.  Before  his  Hight  from  Sib- 
tiago  harbor,  Admiral  Cervera  clearly  saw  the  danger  and  almost  ccnain  destruction 
that  awaited  him^and  the  move  seemed  incongruous  with  his  good  sense  and  humani- 
tarian feelings.  The  reason  he  gave  was  that  he  preferred  to  lose  his  ships  m  s  wr 
fight  on  the  open  sea  than  in  a  land-locked  harbor.  But  the  pitiful  report  wa?  com- 
monly credited  that  Cervera's  squadron  was  ordered  both  to  enter  Santiago  liarbor 
and  to  leave  it  by  government  authority.  The  terrible  affair  may  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  unwise  and  unscrupulous  political  manoeuvres.  . 

The  Surrt  Hiirr  of  Santiago. — Before  the  escape  of  Admiral  Cervera  from  Santiago 
harbor  on  the  morning  of  the  third.  General  Shafter  demanded  the  surremltr  ot  m 
city  on  pain  of  bombardment  in  case  of  refusal.  In  his  reply  General  Toral  .^I'l: 
*'It  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  this  city  will  not  surrender,  and  that  I  will  imonn 
the  foreign  consuls  and  inhabitants  of  the  contents  of  your  message.  ' 
quest  of  the  consuls  Shafter  postponed  the  bombardment  until  10  o'clock  on  tue 
morning  of  the  5th  in  order  that  the  non-combaUnts,  which  numbered  upwards  01 
20,000,  might  leave  the  town.  The  report  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera  s  squaaron 
brought  great  joy  to  the  American  line,  and  the  announcement  of  it,  by  Shatter  to 
the  Spanish  generals,  seems  certainly  to  have  been  a  coup  dc  maitrc.  for  it 
the  already  great  depression  of  the  Spaniards.  Even  under  these  conditions,  now- 
ever,  Toral  kept  up  the  game  of  delay  which,  while  exasperating  to  the  American 
commander,  pointed  nevertheless  to  ultimate  capitulation.  His  pica  was  tliai  w 
could  not  surrender  without  advices  from  General  Blanco  and  the  Madrid  8°^"T 
ment  Throus^  the  courtesy  of  General  Shafter,  he  was  permitted  to  use  the  .\mcr 
can  wires  and  was  given  until  noon  of  July  9  in  which  to  complete  his  ^^^^^La 
and  to  surrender.  When  this  day  came  Toral  attempted  further  delay  ""^JPJJ! 
to  evacuate  the  city  on  condition  that  his  troops  be  allowed  to  retire  to  ""W^S 
This  of  course  was  refused,  but  Shafter  agreed  to  further  negotiations  in  w"'^,^ 
the  governments  at  Washington  and  Madrid  took  part  As  matters  were  not  oraj 
hastened,  a  bombardment  began  on  the  morning  of^  July  ii.  and,  "Xriyj 
age  was  d<me,  there  was  little  loss  of  life,  and  it  has  been  thought  ^\^^^^^t^ 
it  was  incfTective.  Sampson's  fleet  took  part  in  the  bombardment,  but  "1^"^  u, 
shells  failed  to  reach  the  citv.    On  account  of  the  mines  in  the  harbor  channel  i 


Admiral  declined  to  enter  and  shell  the  city  at  short  range.   At  about  raw-  j  ^ 
conimittec  from  General  Toral  approaciu'd  our  lim-  with  a  flag  of  truce,  y!E"~"r,n<| 
conference  was  arranged  to  be  held  on  July  14  at  noon,  between  yj^^J^A^ 
Generals  Shafter,  Wheeler,  and  Nelson  A.  Miles.  The  latter  had  icidiWW*^' 
can  bnes  on  the  iith,  just  after  the  bombardment.  .      ,  General 

The  Sp.-mish  commissioners  appointed  tiy  General  Toral,  consWUlHr  W 
Escario,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fortan,  and  the  British  Vice-Consul  Albert  Masojl^j^ 
on  the  day  appointed  Generals  Wheeler  and  Ewers  and  G»t/tm  Mij^.  ^ 
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sioners  named  by  General  Shafter.   As  usual  fl,.-        ■  , 

tory,  and  ,t  was  not  untU  after  miclm\^;^T"  tlu  v  v  ^^^'^''^  "^^'^  '^^^si^*  ^"d  dila- 
of  capitulation;  and  these  they  uiMsu  j  V 'r^.  'niv  ?  forced  to  sign  thirteen  articles 
as  permanently  binding  until  il  cv  r  ,^  a  ^  tentauvc  and  coi.id  not  be  regarded 
B  anco  But  on  the  foUow  g  day^GJ^  Tshft^T'  ^""'r  '^^-^^'""  ^'o,„  Sei^ 
Ic  er  of  cap.tu  ation.  and  the^tim^  o^^  r  lifder  w..^^^^^  ^'^"^  ^^"^^^-^l  Tord  a 
following  mom  ng.  July  17    Th^  LuL,      !  placed  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 

"(I)  T^emy  tho!;ind\;?ugeertitorci  "^^^^  agreed Tpon! 

patrol  on  roads  surroundmg  the  city^  (,fn.,M,       'l^^^^    '^'^  --^'"encan  infantry 

Si^.^^undcd  Spanish    soldier'  ^V^f^  ail   Soani^  ^'"^ 

Santiago  except  the  10000  ut                  ppanish  troops  m  the  province  of 

come  to  the  city  to  ur^nder  •  ( s f  Ihe  "iSnl  '^^TT?^'  Generaf  Lu""  ?o 
turned  over  to  the  American ' in  iJ5  and  defenses  of  Santiago  to  be 

ul   „se  of  the  Jurawa  Soai    f ^;<^«"d.t,on ;  (6)  the  Americans  to  haw 
(8)  .all  Spaniards        be  conveyed^ ^^^^  surrender  their  arm!! 

Spaniards  to  co6perate  with  Amprl^i.    •      "  portable  property 

ntory    s„rrcn.]crcd    indud^  ^  T  clestroymg  harbor  mine...-  Thrter- 

south  to  Sagua  la  Tamanfnn  m  ^""^^  Acerraderos  on 

Army  Corps*^'  &  tS/  with  practically'^  FouiJh 

entire  island.    On  the  lyth  Z  the  hn»^^ 

posing  forces,  attended  by  their  'tnfTs  nn,f  T^'^l  J^^"  ^'^^  of  op- 

c'ty.  whereupon  Toral  fohnally  surrenH;r  m  ^^""'^^  ^'"^P''  without  t£e 
which,  however.  Shafter  cTr  cousTy  re^Srned  LH^^^^^^^      '^^^  American  General 

Sd'  ^rr^.i':r,e^;(>mer^-s^^^^  >-ow^  ta?:^^  ir/g^t 

nonnce  that  tlVAmcnfr  g  n.^LTn\"hTs7„.VJ?",T'=  l'^^'^  '^o"^^  an- 
yenr  great,  hm  there  is  litinSSS?  in^t^'^iS"^^  government.    The  distress  is 

•Iwot  eqnallcd  the  altackins  Am  ncins  ;„  „„„t:2  ^JT''  <f«Perate  foes. 

defences.    Difficullv  was  cx^rinni^H  "^^  wwe  stationed  behind  stronR 

before  the  fall  of  Santiago,  should  ha  e  been  bctle?  ca?ed  iL    u""".  tP 
tver,  that  the  commissaficV  were  ol,lic<d  in  th.W.,iSr  itu  "  Mid,  how- 

refngees  besides  the  soldiers    In  ih^  „n„.,lL,  •""■•"■•y  to  feed  20.000 

the  volunteers  did  nM  ri^W  a  &  ^fi.'E''  TT'''"  ■^'""■Vn-  sold  ers 
vigor  was  un,,,estiS"d7^T  l.  w^K  reKs^^o  J!^^  <l"e  tlu-ir  braver,  ^ 
d.se,pli„e  had  given  them  a  s.^-adinesrwhi?  '  I    vobn?ee  ?  E!.,^"Tlr  ^l^",  *>' 

-  P-~'':all  'thi-  i^,s-^re' 

Aboiu  this  time  ^ome  unofM««?^L^^  '  "^crcd  with  hi.s  sqnadron. 

Slufter  beca,"  e  the  a  t"?  H  n?rmit?. J^^^^^  ^^''''^  and  General 

tion  of  Santiago  uoon  itrJ  rin^^^^^  "^^        in  the  occupa- 

his  trnops  f  om  the  ontsWrtl  ^/ Vi;.  A J«w  days  later  the  Cuban  General  withdrew 
colonel  of  theTavalrv  ?e'lm^^  ^^'"^d.  who  had  been 

onel,  was  apDointed^ninE^  which  Theodore  Roo.cvelt  was  the  licutenant-col- 
mtnistrationTncfin  the  frmv^'.Vrn^T^^^  Santiago,  and  his  subsequent  work  in  ad- 
July  21  Admim I  San  Lon  h«  K  ^  J  u^*"  <>'rty  City  was  a  model  of  efficiency.  On 

Piwince  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  cruiser  /oree  Juan,  and  on  the  asth  Com- 
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mander  Todd  with  the  gunboat  IVainwright  and  six  small  vesseb  reduced  the 
I8h  war  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  iManzanillo.   By  the  26th,  20,000  Spaniards 
province  had  surrendered  and  011  the  following  day  those  at  Caimancra,  who  tad 
shown  some  defiance,  laid  down  their  arms. 

Admiral  Camara's  F/ff /.--During  the  latter  part  of  Jtine  and  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  the  movements  of  Admiral  Camara's  Cadiz  fleet  were  very  mysterious,  and 
Commodore  John  C.  Watson  was  in  constant  readiness  to  make  for  the  coast  of 
Spain  in  case  it  became  clear  that  the  Admiral  intended  saihng  to  Manila.  It  was 
finally  seen  that  the  movements  of  the  fleet  were  only  a  ruse,  but  in  the  meantiiiie 
Commodore  AVatSOn  repeatedly  received  orders  to  sail,  which  orders  were  as  often 
cotintermanded.  On  June  27,  when  commanding  two  battle-ships  and  tiiree  cniiseis, 
with  the  flag^hiri  At  aarA-,  he  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Spanish  coast,  as  Admifll 
Camara  was  proceeding  east  in  the  Mediterranean.  Although  the  admiral  was  ana- 
ble  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  at  Port  Said,  his  larger  ships  entered  the  canal 
July  5,  but  four  days  later  they  returned  to  the  Port  on  their  wav  back  to  Spain,  the 
government  havmg  paid  about  $280,000  in  tolls.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  apparcntlj 
most  foolish  movements  of  the  war.  Commodore  Watson  remained  on  blockade 
duty.  The  blockade  of  both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  that  of  lidanila.  was 
maintained  until  after  the  signing  of  the  protocol  .August  12. 
The  Campaign  in  Porto  A'u  <i  — Upon  the  fall  of  Santiago  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Porto  Rico  were  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  On  July  21  General  Miles, 
Commander-m-Chief  of  the  Army,  who  had  been  with  the  American  forces  at  San- 
vXV>  since  the  nth,  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  from  Guantanamo  bay  with  about  3,400 
men  coiivoyed  by  the  Massachusetts,  Cincinnati,  Yale.  Columbia,  Dixie,  Gloucester, 
Aauaf^i'hs.  Lcydcn.  and  Wasp,  and  two  days  later  five  transport  ships  carrying  the 
brigade  of  Brigadier  General  Theodore  Schwan,  U.  S.  V.,  sailed  from  Tampa.  It 
was  decided  to  send  a  stronger  force  into  Porto  Rico  than  had  been  used  at  Santiago; 
therefore  on  the  I'Sth  reenforcements  for  General  Miles  sailed  from  Newport  News 
uncK  r  the  conmiand  of  Major-Geneial  John  R.  Brooke,  U.  S.  A.  It  was  expected 
that  about  30,000  men  would  be  sent  to  the  island,  but  It  was  afterward  found  this 
""j   i5  needed.   After  a  slight  skirmish  between  a  small  force  of  Spaniards 

and  the  crew  of  the  Gloucester,  General  Miles's  expedition  was  disembarked  at 
Guanica  fifteen  miles  west  of  Ponce  on  the  southern  coast,  the  force  consisting  of 
'four  light  batteries  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Artillery,  Battery  B  of  the  Fifth  Ar- 
tillery, the  Sixth  Illinois  Infantry,  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  275  recruits  froin  the 
Fifth  Corps.  60  men  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Seventh  Hospital  Corps."  The 
expedition  proceeded  inland,  meeting  with  scarcely  any  resistance,  a  small  skirmish 
01  ni ring  at  Yauco.  The  Dixie,  Annapolis,  Gloucester,  and  Wasp  were  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Higginson  to  blockade  Ponce,  the  authorities  of  which  fearing  bombardmeol, 
mistened  to  surrender  (July  28).  The  same  day  General  Miles  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, insuring  to  the  people  public  security  and  property  riglits  and  suggesting  the 
destiny  of  the  island  as  a  part  of  the  United  States.  The  great  majority  of  Uie  people 
were  well  disposed  toward  the  invading  army  and  within  two  dajrs  after  the  landing 
2,000  natives  offered  their  services;  meanwhile  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  soldiery 
was  steadily  falling  back  toward  San  Juan,  the  capital  and  principal  city  of  the  island 
the  fortifications  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered.  Admiral  Sampson  had  bombarded 
on  May  12.  The  port  Arroyo  was  taken  by  the  ships,  and  the  invasion,  under  Gen- 
eral Miles's  command,  was  conducted  in  three  divisions.  General  Schwan  with  rego- 
lars  proceeded  west  from  Guanica  to  San  German  and  then  north  to  Aguadilla.  his 
objective  point  being  Arecibo  on  the  northern  coast.  Brigadier-General  Roy  Stone. 
U.  S.  v.,  preceded  by  Brigadier-General  Guy  V.  Henry,  iT  S.  V..  with  a  small  force 
took  a  more  direct  route  north,  intending  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  Schwaa 
at  Arecibo.  Under  General  Brooke's  direction  Major-Gencral  James  H.  WilsottU. 
S.  v.,  and  Brigadier  General  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  U.  S.  V.,  undertook  cxpeditionsD/ 
wayof  Cayey toSanJuan.  General  Brooke  himself  accompanied  the  Wilsonotpwi- 


tion;  General  Miles,  of  course,  had  general  supervision  and  command  of  all  Ae  1 — 

ments.  None  of  these  were  completelv  effected  before  hostilities  ceased  by  rcasonoi 
the  protocol,  August  12.  In  this  campaign  of  nineteen  days,  the  Spaniards  eiin«'' 
made  no  show  of  force,  retreating  before  the  American  advance,  or  stood  just  long 
enough  to  cause  a  skirmish.  There  were  only  five  encounters  and  none  of  them  ton 
to  the  dignity  of  a  battle.  It  is  likelv  that,  had  not  the  protocol  intervened,  not  ooiy 
San  Juan,  but  the  administration  of  the  entire  island  would  have  been  easily  secureo 
by  the  Americans.  For  this  signal  success  much  credit  was  justly  given  to  the  plaBS 
and  superior  generalship  of  General  Miles.  .  ^ 

The  Protocol— By  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Spanish  government,  iMyv.r^ 
the  advice  and  protestations  of  Spanish  merchants,  began  to  realize  its  bopelO»Wj^ 
tion.  Both  on  the  ground  of  humanity  and  of  business  it  was  imperative  '"'om  we 
Spanish  point  of  view  that  hostilities  cease.  On  Julv  26  Spain  opened  I**" 
tiations  through  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Wa&fagtoii>  yilvl; 
long  and  carefnl  consideration  with  his  cabinet.  President  MdMqr^W""^  ^ 

*jf     -  V  • 
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Madnd  through  M.  Cambon  the  terms  upon  which  peace  would  be  accepted.  On 
August  3,  M.  Canliofi  intimated  that  Spain  would  practically  accept  the  proposal  (the 
only  objections  being  to  some  minor  points,  suc!i  as  phraseology),  wliicli  tlic  Spanish 
cabini  t  did  three  days  later.  On  the  loth,  a  protocol  formally  suspendiiig  hostilities 
was  drawn  up  in  Wasliington,  and  on  the  I3tb  was  signed  by  SecreUry  Day  and  M. 
Cambon.  The  followmg  are  the  six  important  poinU  of  the  document  which  were 
made  public : 

"l.    That  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

"a.  That  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an  island 
in  the  Lad  rones,  to  be  selected  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

"3.  Tliat  the  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Ma- 
nila pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  control, 
disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philippiiu 

"ij.  That  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  shall 
be  immediately  evacuated,  and  that  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  within  ten  days, 
shall,  within  thirty  days  of  (lie  signing  of  the  protocol,  meet  at  Havana  and  ^Ul 
Juan,  respectively,  to  arrange  and  execute  the  details  of  the  evacuation. 

'**5.  That  the  united  States  and  Spain  will  each  appoint  not  more  than  live  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  commissioners  are  to 
meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  October  i. 

"6.  On  the  signing  of  the  protocol  hostilities  will  be  suspended,  and  notice  to  that 
effect  will  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by  each  government  to  the  oommanders  of  its 
military  and  naval  forces."  For  text  of  treaty,  see  Untted  States. 

The  War  Department  immediately  telegraphed  orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
to  General  Shafler  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  General  Miles  in  Porto  Rico,  and  General 
Merritt  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Navy  Department  sent  instructions  to  Admiral 
Sampson,  Admiral  Dewey,  Commodore  Watson,  and  Commodore  Howell,  to  raise 
the  blockades  of  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Surrender  of  .V/amVo  — Major-Gcncral  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  it  will  be 
remembered,  sailed  for  Manila  on  June  29  to  assume  the  position  of  military  gov- 
ernor; he  reached  Cavit^  July  25.  During  this  time  reenforcements  were  being  sent 
to  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  and  Admiral  Dewey  was  using  great  tact  and 
executive  ability.  Admiral  Diedrichs,  a  German  officer,  had  come  to  Manila  with  his 
squadron  and  <ud  not  evince  great  cordiality  toward  the  American  fleet  In  the  early 
part  of  July  the  insurgents  were  preparing  to  take  Isla  Grande  commanding  the  en- 
trance of  Subig  bay,  Luzon,  about  forty-five  miles  north-east  of  Manila,  their  object 
being  to  attack  and  capture  the  town  of  .Subig.  Germany  ba  l  tioi  rerogiiized  the 
belligerency  of  the  insurgents,  and  so  Admiral  Diedrichs  claimed  the  right  and,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Spanish  residents  in  Subig.  The 
situation  was  very  unpleasant  for  .A.dnur;il  Dewey,  but  ho  immediately  detailed  the 
Concord  and  Raicigh  to  take  possession  of  Isla  Grande.  The  Spaniards  surrendered 
without  firing  a  shot  and  the  Germans  withdrew,  not  being  able  to  make  any  objec- 
tions since  Uermany  had  recognized  a  state  of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  The  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  the  insurgents,  who  treated  them  with 
perfect  humanity.  The  fourth  Manila  expedition,  consisting  of  the  transports  Peru 
and  City  of  Pueblo,  with  1,700  troops  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  H.  G. 
Otis,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  July  15.  On  the  i6th  and  17th  the  connd  Manila 
expedition  arrived  at  Cavite,  and  General  Merritt  arrived  on  the  25tli.  I'our  days 
later  American  troops  advanced,  toward  Manila,  from  Cavite  to  Malate,  and  near 
this  latter  place  were  attacked  on  the  .?ist  by  Spanish  tr(i(.ii)>.  The  Spani>h  lo-s  was 
venr  heavy;  the  Americans  lost  9  killed  and  about  50  wounded.  The  same  day  Gen- 
eral MacArthnr's  reinforcements  reached  Cavity.  On  August  7  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Slcrritt  demanded  the  surrender  of  \Tanila.  but  were  refused.  Six  days 
later,  August  13.  the  day  after  the  protocol  was  signed,  but  long  before  the  news 
reached  the  Philippines,  the  Admiral  and  General  ae[ain  demanded  immediate  sur- 
render, tlireatcning  bombardment.  The  Spaniards  giving  no  heed  to  the  demand, 
the  bombardment  began  at  9:30  Saturday  morning  and  continued  for  nearly  two 
hours,  Admiral  Dewey  exercising  great  care  to  shell  only  the  military  defenses.  The 
Spaniards  attempted  very  little  reply  to  the  fire  from  the  fleet,  but  directed  their  ef- 
forts in  attempting  to  repulse  the  spirited  attack  of  the  army  on  their  lines,  which 
was  being  made  simultaneously  with  the  bombardment.  After  some  sharp  fighting 
the  Spaniards  gave  way  and  surrendered  the  city.  During  the  afternoon  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  raised  and  the  Spaniards  gave  up  tftwar  arms.  This  victory  was  won 
after  inflicting  comparatively  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy;  the  American  navy  sus- 
tained no  injury  m  the  engagement  and  the  army  lost  12  killed  and  about  40 
wounilcd.  The  city  was  surrendered  by  G.  neral  Jatidenes,  to  whom  Captain-General 
August!  had  turned  over  his  command.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  German  ad- 
miral, Augusti  had  effected  Ws  escape  on  the  Kaiscrin  Augusta.  This  act  of  the  ad- 
miral wa^  looked  upon  as  a  culmination  of  a  scries  of  discoiirfesics  toward  the  Amen* 
cans  in  Philippine  waters.  See  also  Phiuppikes  and  United  Stmbs. 
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Casualties. — The  following  statement  giving  the  losses  sustained  by  the  American 
anqy  from  April  ai  to  August  I3»  1898^  is  taken  from  Secretary  Alger s  iqmtt: 
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The  Secretary  also  reported:  "The  numlier  of  deaths  from  all  causes.  Ixtwem 

May  I  and  September  30,  inclusive,  as  reported  to  tiM  Adjulant-Gencral's  omce  up 
to  October  3,  were :  Killed,  23  officers  and  257  enlisted  men;  died  of  wounds.  4  officers 
and  61  enlisted  men ;  died  of  disease,  80  omcers  and  2,485  enlisted  men.  Total,  107 
officers  and  2,803  enlisted  men,  being  an  aggregate  of  2.910  out  of  a  total^ force  01 
^74,717  oflici  rs  and  men,  or  a  percentage  of  1.059."  In  the  navy  the  casualties  were: 
killed,  17;  woutuiccl,  67:  died  of  wounos,  i;  invalided,  6;  total,  91. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE.  History.— ]n  view  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Spain 
durmg  the  past  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  a  smaller  wmbw 
of  books  published,  especially  of  those  representing  imaginative  literature.  In  histoncal 
works,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase,  and  some  of  the  recent  treatises 
are  of  unusual  interest.   In  the  first  place,  the  voluminous  collection  of  Rchctonet 
GeOgrdficas  dc  Indias,  edited  by  S.  Jimenez  de  la  Espada,  and  begun  in  1881,  W|$ 
brought  to  a  close  towards  the  end  of  1897.    Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  documents  it  contains  are  official  papers,  dating  from  the  earliest 
times  drawn  up  by  Spanish  navigators  and  explorers  in  Aitnerica,  for  the^puny^^ 
affording  the  Spanish  government  accurate  knowledge  of  the  new  countries.  In  tte 
Memorial  Ifistdrico  Espaftol.  published  by  the  Academy  of  History,  Scnor  Danvna 
has  contributed  a  Historia  Critica  y  Documcnioda  de  las  Comunidadcs  de  Casm. 
based  upon  upward  of  7,500  inedited  documents.  Seftor  Fernandez  Duro  continues 
his  task  of  chronicling  the  Spanish  marine  in  a  third  volume,  relating  the  deeds  Ot 
the  navy  during  the  last  years  of  Philip  II ;  and  Lopez  Ferreiro  devotes  the  sccfloa 
volume  of  his  Galicia  in  the  Last  Third  of  the  Fiftetmth  Century,  to  an  examinanon 
of  reforms  introduced  by  Catholic  kings,  and  an  account  of  illustrious  Oaliciany 
Don  Julian  Ribcra,  professor  at  the  university  at  Zaragoza,  has  written  a 
history  of  the  Justicia  of  Aragon.  which  he  traces  through  the  Mohammedans  W 
Persian  sources.    Sefior  Bethencourt  has  undertaken  a  sumptuous  and  cxtensiw 
Historia  General  y  Heratdiea  de  la  Monarquia  Espanola,  which  will  appeal  especiaHy 
to  students  of  heraldry.    Senor  Uhagon,  recently  elected  to  the  Academy  of  n'=>'.oy' 
wrote  for  the  occasion  an  excellent  study  on  Spanish  Ordenes  Mihtares,  especially 
that  of  Calatrave  under  the  government  of  D.  Pedro  Giron.   Catalonia  lias  recciveo 
attention  not  only  in  an  extensive  Historia  de  Cataluna,  by  Sefior  A  Bon  y  i'0|»J?* 
but  also  in  two  monographs :  Hcgcmonia  de  Barcelona  en  CatatiOa  durante 
Xy,  by  Set'ior  Carreras  y  Candi.  and  Dctcnmnacio  dc  las  Comarques 
Historiqucs  de  Cataluiia,  by  Sefior  Font,  included  in  the  volume  of  Jochs  r*"!"*^ 
1897.  Senor  J.  Guichot  has  diligently  investigated  the  Historia  del 
Sn'illa;  and  interesting  contributions  to  Basque  history  have  been  ^"5°!,  ^  l^i 
Aprais  in  Los  Isunzos  de  Vitoria:  Euskariana,  by  Senor  Campion,  and  tl 
Guernica,  by  Sciior  Olascogo*.   A  work  of  timely  interest  is  an  elaborate 
General  de  Filipinos,  by  Llorens  y  Asensio,  including  a  catalogue  of  the  docunitm 

Inferring  ^'^   1        .i  a-^u:...«  H<>  Tndias.    ine  i"'*- 

section 


extensive 

compiled  by  j.  1.  meama,  ana  puoiisneo  m  aanriago  ac  i^nnc.   wi..v.  ■  ;  . 
deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice  arc  Lusitania  Ccltibcrica,  by  Arenas  i-oirci, 
tries  to  prove  that  a 
sions  of  the  Roman 

quea  y  Delgado  Agui.t.a,  /i,o.i/7»u  ut 
translated  by  Senor  Serrano  y  Sanz.  from  the  Latin  of  Father  N.  Del  T'cno.^ 
volume  history  of  the  Gucrra  dc  Anexion  en  Portugal  tlnranlc  cl  ^'^'"^''^  "V  de 
hehpe  II,  by  J.  Suarez  Inclan.  The  fourth  and  concluding  volunK  of  bcnor  - 
Torata's  Doeumentos  para  la  Historia  de  h  Gverra  Separatista  del  P^'^^iTcrut 
teresting  monograph  by  Senor  Pcdrcira  upon  !.a  Dcrrota  de  Nelson  en^ag^ 
•*  Tenerxfc.  An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  commerce  is  *  ^™ 
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Toro's  Compendio  dc  Hisloria  General  del  Desarrollo  del  Comercio  y  de  la  Industna, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  August. 

Biography. — Of  historical  as  well  as  biographical  interest  arc  Senor  Murguia's  Win 
of  D.  Uicgo  Geliiiircz.  which  presents  quite  a  synthetic  picture  of  the  church  of 
Campostello  and  Galician  history  ;  and  Senor  Villalba's  memoir  of  Ruiz  del  Padron, 
discussing  the  political  struggles  of  the  present  century.  The  principal  biographical 
works  of  the  year,  however,  are  those  wliich  bear  upon  the  history  of  literature.  Of 
these,  the  first  in  importance  is  undoubtedly  the  life  of  Quevedo,  by  Senor  Menendez 
y  Pelayo,  who  has  not  only  written  a  definite  biography  of  the  great  satirist,  but  has 
given  us  a  complete  and  correct  text  of  his  works,  largely  based  upon  the  material 
collected  by  Sefior  Fernandez  Gucrra.  A  volume  which  received  a  prize  from  the 
Spanish  Academy  is  Senor  Cotarclo's  life  of  Yriarte,  containing  many  curious  and 
hitherto  unpublished  facts.  Other  volumes  deserving  mention  arc:  a  memoir,  by 
Catalina  y  Garcia,  of  the  Academy  of  History,  of  Fr.  Jose  de  Siguenza,  known  in 
Spanish  literature  for  his  History  of  the  Order  of  St.  Jerome;  a  monograph  on  P. 
Arolas.  by  a  promising  youiig  critic,  Senor  Lomba ;  and  Scfior  .\raniburo's  I'er- 
soualidad  literaria  dc  Uoha  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaucda.  Artistic  biography  is 
represented  by  a  Diceionario  de  Artistas  I  'alenciaiws.  by  Stfior  Baron  de  Alcahali. 
as  well  as  a  liiografia  de  D.  ['ciitura  Rodriguez  Tizon,  "as  architect  and  restorer  of 
classic  art  in  Spain  during  the  i8ih  century;"  by  Pulido  Lopez  and  Diaz  Galdos. 

Poetry. — Catalonia  continues  to  produce  poets  of  a  hiKh  order.  Among  the  recent 
comers  may  be  mentioned  Guanyabens  with  his  Aladcs;  Masso,  with  Natura;  Morera 
witli  Poesias;  Verdaguer,  with  Santa  Lulalia.  Among  the  recent  volumes  from 
poets  already  known  by  previous  efforts  may  be  mentioned  Corazonadas,  by  Eusebio 
Blasco;  Poetas  del  Amor,  by  Herrcro,  consisting  of  translations  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  Kalidasa  and  the  German  of  Heine;  and  La  Caja  de  Musiea,  by  Gil. 

Fielion. — The  fiction  for  i8g8  is  on  the  whole  disappointing,  neither  Pereda,  Ma- 
lera,  or  Valdes  having  produced  anything  of  real  significance.  The  one  notable  book 
is  El  Abuclo,  by  that  prolific  writer  Perez  Galdos,  a  powerful  story  written  in 
dramatic  form  and  partly  inspired  by  King  Lear.  Aside  from  his  Gloria  and  Dofia 
Pcrfeela,  Galdos  is  probably  best  known  as  author  of  two  series  of  Episodios 
Nacionates,  comprising  in  all  twenty  volumes.  This  year  he  begins  a  third  series 
of  ten  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  Zumalacarregui,  the  Carlist  champion 
of  the  first  civil  war. 

Don  Juan  Valera  publishes  two  volumes  of  articles  which  have  already  appeared 
elsewhere:  A  i'ulla  Plunia  and  Lh'  I'arios  Colores.  Madame  Emila  Pardo  Bazan, 
the  most  prominent  member  of  her  sex  in  Spanish  letters,  has  published  three 
volumes,  El  Saltido  dc  las  lirujas;  El  Tesoro  de  Gaston,  and  a  collection  of  short 
sketciies,  Cuentos  de  Amor. 

A  collection  of  tales  by  Narcisc  Oiler,  published  under  the  title  l-igura  y  Paisatjc, 
deserves  especially  to  be  emphasiz..'d.  In  the  group  of  younger  novelists,  those  de- 
serving of  special  mention  arc  Juan  Ochoa,  whose  latest  work  is  Un  Alma  de  Dios; 
Arturo  Campion,  who  has  painted  the  struggle  between  the  Liberals  and  Carlists  in 
Blancos  V  Negros;  Arturo  Reyes,  whose  El  Lagar  de  la  I'ifiucla  has  met  with  the 
same  favor  as  his  earlier  Cartueherita ;  and  Pascual  Queral.  whose  La  Ley  del  Em- 
budo  is  more  of  a  political  satire  than  a  novel. 

SPECIES  (Zoology).  The  year  1898  has  shown  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
new  .species  which  zoologists  have  added  to  their  lists  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
interest  to  examine  the  statistics  for  the  year  and  see  in  just  what  fields  the  most  ad- 
ditions are  being  made.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  form  a  better  idea  of  these  "new" 
species,  even  if  we  cannot  hope  to  throw  much  light  on  the  more  abstruse  question 
of  the  ultimate  origin  of  species.  As  near  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  statistics,  more 
than  6,000  species  of  animals  have  been  named  and  described  more  or  less  fully  by 
zoologists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  1898.  As  would  naturally  be  supposed 
from  the  fact  that  insects  arc  a  far  more  numerous  group  of  animals  than  all  other 
groups  combined,  much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  new  specjes  are  msects.  In- 
deed not  less  than  sixty  per  cent.,  and  very  probably  two-thirds,  of  the  new  names 
arc  those  of  insects.  Very  much  the  larger  part  of  these  4,000  insects  are  beetles, 
butterflies  and  moths,  or  ants,  bees  and  wasps,  and  moreover  most  of  them  are  from 
the  tropics.  Africa  and  India  furnishing  a  large  share.  Next  to  msccts,  we  find  the 
allied  groups  of  spiders,  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  crustaceans  furnishing  the  largest 
number  of  new  species,  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total,  say  900  forms.  Alo  lusks  com- 
prise only  about  seven  per  cent,  and  vertebrates  less  than  ten.  the  worms, 
cchinoderms,  polvzoa,  sponges,  coelenterates,  protozoa,  etc.,  furnishing  the  re- 
mainder. About 'one-third  of  the  new  vertebrates  described  are  mammals  while 
the  new  birds  and  fishes  are  about  equal  in  number,  reptiles  next  and  Amphibians 
furnish  the  smallest  number  of  all.  Of  all  the  new  mammals  described  doubtless 
the  most  interesting  is  a  living  .species  of  ground  sloth,  hitherto  known  only  as  fossil 
forms  The  new  species  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Patagonia  and  thotigli  only  frag- 
ments of  a  single  specimen  have  as  yet  been  examined  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
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the  correctness  of  the  identification.  It  is  a  small  nocturnal  animal  and  has  Imq 
named  NeotnyloduK  lister.  In  the  deracr  layers  of  the  skin,  which  is  two  centimeters 
thick  and  covered  with  reddish-gray  hair,  are  imbedded  the  characteristic  bony  ossi- 
cles, as  large  as  coffee  berries.  The  figures  above  given  are  for  living  forms  only  and 
include  none  of  the  numerous  fossil  forms  dcscrilied,  so  that  the  q'.icstion  naturally 
arises.  Whence  came  all  these  new  animals?  An  examination  of  the  data  obtaina- 
Ue  shows  that  the  ^rcat  Imlk  of  them  come  from  countries  where  zoology  a 
science  is  in  its  infancy  if  it  exists  at  all,  but  where  scientific  explorations  have  beci 
carried  on  successfully,  and  have  thus  revealed  great  numbers  of  animals  previon^ 
unknown.  Many  of  the  new  insects  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  spiders, 
scorpions,  etc.,  are  from  countries  where  the  more  showy  animals,  the  birds,^  the 
butterflies,  and  the  beetles  have  already  been  well  studied,  but  where  the  less  notioar 
blc  elements  of  the  fauna  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Thus  many  of  the  scorpions 
and  centipedes  described  during  1898  are  from  the  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America,  whose  birds  and  butterflies  are  already  pretty  well  known.  But  then  sre 
at  least  two  other  sources  of  new  species,  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  One 
is  the  study  of  the  groups  of  inconspicuous,  generally  small,  often  microscopic  am- 
m.il';,  such  as  rotifers  and  copcpods,  in  countries  where  zoology  is  a  widely  recog- 
nized science  as  in  the  United  States.  The  other  is  the  more  careful,  detailed  study 
of  large  series  of  specimens  of  well-known  groups,  from  a  wide  extent  of  territory, 
with  the  result  that  species  long  recognized  are  separated  into  two  or  more  ^otaSi. 
If  the  new  forms  intcrgradc  perceptibly  with  the  old,  they  may  simply  be  ctDed 
sub-species,  hut  otherwise  they  arc  considered  good  species.  Many  of  the  forms  of 
birds  and  mammals  which  have  been  described  recently  as  new,  have  been  discovered 
in  this  way.  In  such  cases  the  "personal  eqtntkm"  enters  very  largely  and  some 
lOOlogists  arc  quite  ready  to  recognize  as  valid  species  what  others  w  ill  scarcely  ac- 
cept as  varieties.  The  result  is  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  confusion  and  it « 
a  pity  that  the  practice  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  is  not  universal  m 
zoology.  That  organization  has  a  standing  committee  whose  duty^  it  is  to  pa»jM<*8' 
ment  on  all  the  new  species  or  sub-species  of  North  American  birds  descfibed,  Md 
without  their  consent  and  approval  no  such  forms  are  recogni/ed  as  -alid.  .■\nother 
remedy  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  be  to  have  a  precise  criterion  speaes, 
80  that  it  would  be  possible  to  show  mathematically  whether  a  given  form  should  be 
recognized  as  a  species  or  not.  During  the  past  year,  Professor  Davenport,  of  tiu- 
vard,  has  published  a  scheme  by  means  of  which  he  hopes  to  furnish  this  deMTtd 
criterioiL  His  plan  involves  the  use  of  mathematical  data,  and  the  plotting  ot 
curves  and  will  be  of  real  value  where  the  characteristics  are  such  that  they  can  be 
expressed  in  mathematical  units,  but  in  such  matters  as  color,  form,  habits,  etc..  * 
would  seem  there  is  still  too  much  room  left  for  the  pcr.sonal  equation. 

There  has  been  no  notable  advance  made  during  the  year  in  the  solution  of  Uie 
problem  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  species.  Zoologists  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
hybridization  is  not  one  of  the  means  used  in  Nature,  nevertheless  no  httJe 
attaches  to  hybrids.  The  most  interesting  one  described  during  the  year  is  that  w- 
tween  Burchell's  zebra  and  marcs  of  vat  ions  breeds.  The  hybrids  are  said  to  ne 
shapely  and  attractive  and  promise  to  be  hardy  and  useful,  and  it  is  hoped  will  prove 
of  value  in  Africa  and  India.  , 

SPECIFIC  HEATS  OF  QASBB,  UXIO  OF.  See  PHYSICS  (paragraph  Ratbof 
the  Specific  Heats  of  Gases). 

SPECTROSCOPE.  Sec  Physics  (paragraph  A  Simple  Interpolation  Fonniila  for 
Prismatic  Spectrum). 

SPECTBOSCX>PBf  THB  ECHBLOV.  See  PHYSICS  (paragraph  The  Echclos 
Spectroscope). 

SPBHlt&TOOaNBBIS  (IN  nAHTlQ.  See  Botany  (paragraph  Cytology). 
8PEBMAT0Z0ZD.  See  BoTANY  (paragraph  Cytology). 

SPENCER,  JF.SSE  Ames,  S.  T.  D.,  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  at  PassaiC  New 
Jersey,  September  2,  1898.   He  was  born  at  Hvdc  Park.  New  York.  Ju"* 
was  graduated  at  Coiambia  College  in  1837.  and  at  the  Episcopal  ^'^  "5""'  '  n  ^hS- 
Seminary  three  years  later.   He  was  rector  of  churches  in  (joshen.      ^  -  u  "Jt 
ton.  Vt.,  and  Flatbush.  N.  Y..  and  of  the  Anton  Memorial  Church.  K'^^^"' V  v  of 
New  York,  and  in  i860  accepted  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  college  of  the  u  y  ^ 
New  York,  remaining  in  active  service  for  ten  years.    He  contributed  '^".Sy 
periodical-s,  edited  the  Gntk  Testament  and  »  number  of  classical  texts,  ann  y 
several  volumes,  inchujing  the  following:    History  of  the  Reformatwn  tn  ung'"  ; 
The  East,  Sketch  of  -      -      .  ^. 

in  the  Ways  of  the 

States  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  rretta^nw  ,  ThiHtL 

History  of  the  Protestant  BpUeOpoi  CkUTCh  «•  the  UniUd  Stotts;  Fwe  Last  IMHih 
Studies  in  Eschatology. 
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possible,  by  means  of  t  i"  sicalV^  Sp,ruual,sts  that  it  « 

of  deceased  persons,  received  whit  is  h^n  '°  ccnniunicatc  wu    the  soiriS 

ordinary  corroboration  i  rthrcase  o/.El  ?'  '"""''^r"         ^eUeved  to  be  an  extra 

^  In  the  following  accounf  of  Mrc  d:  •  .   


well  to  ren,ark.  at  the  om^cV  tha  Mrr  Finer  'y^'  -^'^  recorders,  hr^'^ 
people,  both  psychoiogisis  anVuU^rs  'll  offJhn^^^  .^f "  ^•*"«<?  »>y  numerous  scTemife 
many  of  whom  have  gone  awiy  convinced  ^^^1^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^'^^P^'*^''^'  >"ood  aS 

tranced  Mrs.  Piper  is^uch  as  coJld  be  attaSed  onK  hv'''''^^"  "'^^''^''^^  ^^e  «- 
ordmaiy  perceptions  of  the  usual  five  sense,  it  ^  1°"'^  '"^^"^  other  than  the 
and  eminent  men  of  letters  who  have  seen  Mrs  Pin"r'  T  ^"  ^^^^  ^<^'>nt ists 
truth  of  her  utterances,  which  indeed  hL^  h/.-n  ?^'^'  ''"^ '>een  impressed  by  the 
first  place  of  too  trivial  a  nature  iSd  fntkf  c       .   ^'  condemned  a.  ,n  the 

nonsense,  to  be  worth  serTous^oTskleratbn  Th/'^^  T'^'  intermingled  wiVh 
sidewd  later.  It  is  enough  hL^to  Iv  h.^-  1'^  k''^'"^/  ?^  triviality  will  be  con- 
emment  psychologists  in  Amer ka  incbd^ng  ProfS^^^  ^^^^  ^"d  most 

University,  and  James  H.  Hvsloo  of  Pnl,  mKif  m  •  ^  Iham  James,  of  Harvard 
a  subject  of  the'greateS  importance  ^o  the  stuuv'of';^^''^  ^''"P^  ^^^r 
fortunately  so  intangible  in  the  laboratory        ^  °^        P''*^  We  £n- 

iVaftir^  of  Mrs.  Piper's  Trances— i     Th^r-  i,,. 
genumeness  of  the  trances  inKhich^his  medium Tn'  ^  ^""'^^  ^he 

physiaans  have  endeavored  in  viin  to  5.  LI  u  ■  ^"  tests  known  to 
real  is  the  more  cr?dfble  as  he  his  bee^  known'to  f^H  T^"  .  ^'j^*  t«nc«  aJe 
tnince  at  times  when  sittings  had  been  JrranJJd  for  ^nH^TP'"'''-^'  ^^e 
»he  should  enter  the  trance  which  if  never ^rn^n/  '  m**,'*  "^^^  "^^""y  <^esirable  that 
narily  she  goes  into  the  tranw  vo lunMr^^^  r"'""  ''^  s.mulated.  Ordl 

i««ignificanfThing  with  h^  h^ndf  Fo   feVly  ^^^^^^^  l^^air  and  doing  Tome 

now  there  is  none.    Lately  the  activitv  HfsnfJ^H^^  •  convulsion  but 

form  of  motions  of  the  hand  and  iJi^Ji      "7^^^  "^"""^  ^''^  has  taken  the 

At  Mrs.  Piper's  seances  rappings  and  levitat  ons  ^re  nii^L  ^%''^^^''A  ^  Phinuit. 
the  persons  for  whom  the  sittings  law  h^  ,^  ^'"^  P"t  by 

«  wriUng.  Personal  contaV is  nft  ne^^^nTM^nTf^^^^^  answers  are  given 

on  record.  These  writinn  were  at  f5?sf  ^mH  ;V;n  '  ''^rbatnn  reports  of  sittings  are 
But  a  very  great  impTo^f^em^as^^tf  noticed  A^^^- 
ence  at  every  recent  sitting,  of  two  sniritV  SJ;  *°     ^^"^     t'le  Pres- 

pcrformance.   These  spiSI  are  reSreJ12£rfT^U^^^  supermtend  the  whole 

the  mediumistic  perforiSnres  of  W  ^J!?f.  ''''  concerned  in 

names  of  "Imperator"  3  '-Rlr,)^^^  (deceased)  and  go  by  the 

labors  as  foIloTs   -'Recto  "'  t^^^^^  represented  that  they  divide  ^theif 

after  she  has  lost  consdousn^  and  f  control  of  the  organism  of  Mrs.  Piper 
words  of  the  "pirttroTthrrfS'pi^H  1  i*''-''  wntmg  machine,  taking  down  the 
same  time.  Or^^^e? is  lire  rr'fn'^^^^^^^  'he 
spirits  shall  be  allowed   o  cor  "municite^wioT^r/^^^^^  "^^^  ^^at 

from  the  importunities  of  other  TniriJ?    TriS..!M  ^^'"^  m^^Wxmy 

or  ^i^^^'^^^^^^  f^rpl?s:i;!;fit?s?d^^;;M5 

^^olii^r:^^^^  between 

Frcnd,,,,,,^  who  wafe^hiS  si'lSfrftJj'"  '^^'''''I'-'l  ■■"■<•  Alexis  Didier,  a  v„„ng 
by  Alplionw  Cahain.ci  in  islR  Vn  =n,7L,;.i^  J  recorded  m  two  volumes  edHed 

sible  distance  and  wfth  the  d^S    TfcW^^       'L"""^  persons,  at  an  otherwise  impo.s- 
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to  be  duped  in  this  way  was  not,  moreover,  sufficiently  obviated.  The  two  Frenck 
mediums,  besides.  laid  great  stress  on  the  accuracy  of  their  Tifl«TT*f|  placCS  tod  d^bes, 
as  do  the  ordinary  professional  fraudulent  mediums. 
In  all  these  features  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  commtuucations  are  quite  different.  She 

has  not  been  n  seer  of  visions,  but  her  messages  are  represented  to  have  been  given 
to  her  verbally  and  comniunicatcd  viva  voce  or  by  writing.  In  addition  to  the  written 
records  of  her  trance-utterance ;  she  has  been  at  times,  though  not  continuou^y  under 
the  strictest  watch  fur  anything  that  could  be  called  detective  work  on  her  part  or  on 
the  part  of  any  supposed  accomplices ;  and  her  trunks,  bureaus,  etc,  have  been  r^ 
pcatedly  and  at  unexpected  times  searched  for  any  docununt-^  of  an  incriminating 
character.  But  as  Prof.  William  James  has  emphatically  declared:  "The  medium 
has  been  under  observation,  much  of  the  time  under  dOK  observatioat  as  to  most  of 
the  conditions  of  her  life  by  a  large  nuni!>cr  of  persons,  caper,  many  of  them,  to 
pounce  upon  any  suspicious  circumstance,  for  lu'teen  year:..  During  that  time  not 
only  has  there  not  been  one  suspicious  circitiiistaiu  c  remarked,  but  not  one  sugi^cstion 
has  ever  been  made  from  any  quarter  which  might  tend  positively  to  explain  how  the 
medium,  living  the  apparent  life  she  leads,  could  possibly  collect  mformation  about  so 
many  sitters  by  natural  means." 

Mrs.  Piper's  comnmnications  have  not  all  been  intelligible,  nor  all  her  seances 
successful,  about  10  per  cent,  of  them  having  been  unsatisfactory,  which  is  a  very 
small^  proportion;  and  her  statements  with  regard  to  dates  on  which  the  events 
described  were  represented  as  having  happened  have  been  many  times  found  to  he 
inaccurate.  But  the  greatest  and  most  important  feature  of  tlie  messages  whicli  conic 
through  the  voice  or  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Piper  is  the  fact  that  those  messaged,  in 
phraseology  and  in  matters  of  fact  referred  to,  show  striking  internal  evidence  oi 
having  been  the  utterances  of  the  pcr.sonality  they  claim  to  have  emanated  from. 
Those  who  have  had  the  most  successful  sittings  with  Mrs.  Piper  come  away  in 
amazement  at  the  wonderful  revelations  of  the  personality  with  whom  they  have 
communicated,  and  this  without  the  slightest  Kterence  to  what  the  state  of  ex- 
istence of  that  personality  may  have  hecn. 

The  Telepathy  Hypothesis. — Accepting  the  facts  of  Mrs.  Piper's  trance,  viz.:  that 
she  shows  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  private  affairs  of  almost  ail  the  persons 
who  visit  her  daring  her  trances;  the  question  as  to  how  she  obtains  this  knowledge, 
if  not  by  natural  means  is  answered  in  two  ways:  The  first  of  these  is  that  she  might 
be  reading  the  minds  of  the  sitters.  Telepathy  would,  however,  satisfactorily  explain 
the  medium's  knowledge  only  of  snch  things  ftS  were  in  the  sitter's  mind  at  the  time, 
a  thing  which,  in  some  of  the  seances,  is  conceivable.  The  proposition  that  the 
medium  reads  from  a  sitter's  mind  what  is  not  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  but  only  m  his 
memory  (or  out  of  nuninry  where  he  would  not  himself  be  able  to  know  it)  is  al- 
most too  prepo<iert>us  to  be  accepted,  though  even  this  has  been  proposed  by  sonie 
persons,  who  prefer  it  to  the  spirit  hypothesis  which  they  consider  to  be  equally  im- 
possible, viz.:  that  the  communication  really  cdiius  through  Mrs.  Piper's  brain  fwm 
the  disembodied  spirit  of  some  deceased  friend  ur  relative. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  subliminal  mind  or  a  mind  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness constituted  by  all  the  mental  states  in  the  whole  of  the  sitter's  past  ex- 
perience. The  workings  of  this  mind  are  seen  in  cases  where  mathematical  probkntf 
have  been  worked  out  during  sleep  or  where  an  in>piration  for  a  picture  comes  to  an 
artist  in  a  dream,  or  in  any  case  where  the  con.sciousncss  is  not  in  the  fully 
state.  This  subliminal  self,  or  subconscious  self  or  secondary  personality  (see  Hyp- 
notism) frequently  carries  on  some  kind  of  activity  while  the  waking  consciousness 
is  engaged  in  something  entirely  different.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  while  the 
sitter's  waking  consciousness  has  been  absorbed  in  the  grotesque  and  dramatic  ina- 
dents  of  the  seance,  his  subliminal  mind  was  oommtmioiting  to  the  medium  by  meuis 
of  telepathy,  the  very  facts  which  her  pencil  was  writing  down.  But  against  this 
theory  has  been  urged  the  fact  that  inanv  instances  have  occurred  where  the  mcdnim 
told  of  matters  that  the  sitter  even,  in  the  whole  of  his  past  experience,  could  nettf 
have  become  acquainted  with  and  thus  supposedlv  could  not  extst  in  any  form  m  «K 
own  mind  either  above  or  below  the  threshold  of  consriousttess.  Thus  the  supposi- 
tion that  telepathy  or  transference  of  thought  from  the  sitter's  conscwasaeis  or 
from  his  sul)conscion8ness  or  subliminal  mind  to  the  brain  of  the  medinm  apponw 
be  untenable. 

The  Spiril  Hypothesis.— The  only  altemaHve,  then,  apart  from  the  sapposrtWB 

of  conscious  nr  unconscious  imposture,  is  to  regard  the  communications,  as  m  rt- 
ality  what  ihoy  purport  to  be— the  utterances  of  some  discarnate  personality  by  ni«J» 
of  the  medium's  brain,  regarded,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  light  of  a  machine  for  sp<^  \ 
ing  or  writing  from  which  the  personalitv  of  Mrs.  Piper  temporarily  departs,  iw*  1 
who  contend  for  this  theory  point  out  that  on  this  supposition  all  the  superfiaal  OD^ 
tions  as  to  the  triviality  of  some  of  the  messages  and  the  incoherence  of  others  vaniWj 
For  It  IS  quite  conceivable  that  if  the  brain  of  the  medium  is  made  the  matcnai 
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Mechanical  means  of  ovnrocc;^*. 

would  nattirally  be  very  JrSt            ^^"?k ^''^  in^Perfections  of  the  machine 

comparaUvely  small.  Df.  Hod^sof  w^^^^  '°  *  perTo.«l^ 
Piper's  caW'for  over  fifteen  years  '  hks  Hn' the  spiritistic  ideV  in  Mr? 

Psychical  Research  of  Februa?r  i8q8?  rfiitiSf  /  Society  for 

"%"ine  SS'Xs%'^^  fact,fShl'fnl?f/,l'r,^!:1i.''^•  '^^^^'^^^ 

case  for  sonic  tnne  to  conie  •  and  d  J  Sti  >s  understood  that  this  will  be  the 
be  given:  as  the  most  r^irois  ?nves««^?o^i  ^7  ''"'^"'^  ^^7^""^'  P^^P^^es  wiU 
eludes  the  recognizing  ?f  persons  tl^^^  T^  V  continued.  This  evidence  in- 
<  or  who  coSe  into  her  presence  wh^^  mnlc  ''t'  "^y"  ^^^^re  seen  or  heard 
small  objects  such  as  knTv^s  etc    w^^^  '^^ognhAuS  of 

person  with  whom  the  sitter  wishes  by  M^.  P^nr^^^  by  the 

tion;  and  finally  she  has  shoiJ?i  a  k^owlir  al  >  P"^  '"'^  communica- 

her  sitters  whid,  the  most  sk^tfcalTlci^^^^^^^  in  the  private  history  of 

acquired  in  any  normal  way,  and  wh?ch  foJ^^^^  ^}  *o  ^'^P^^'"-  as 

to  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  viK«  stronger  evidence  from  the  fact  that 

extraordinary  abilitv.  P*^*"  ^^e  is  enabled  to  exhibit  tiUa 

^-iTJMerlE^:^:"^^  of  the  trance  utter- 


ances of  Mrs.  Piper  is  that  rcp^r  cd  .„  Feb^rt^iM*^^^^     °^  '^.^ 
man  (pseudonym  Georee  Pelhamra  frf^tT   iTi/^'.   .      PeJ'sonality  of  a  young 

t-red  in  this  trance     ¥dharn  d"id  In  •     °n^'°'i-\''  ^^'^  '°  ''^^'^ 

talks  together  on  scienTSirn^cI  nhii '  Hodgson  used  to  ha?e 

dortrine%f  the  immo  tali  y  o  the  so  U  pl\"m 'r.*  f^"^."?'^  'j^Terting  to  the 
if  I  die  before  you  I  will  mS^  1h!»«,  wSfr  ""^..^'V  ^3'^-  Jokmgly:  '  Well, 
you  and  let  you  Sow  of  m^T-.i^  lively  until  I  can  communicate  with 
death  his  spinet  was  Zscnt  at^ /Sfi;?.^^^^^  "^^^  after  hi?, 

of  his  individuamy   ^nch  as  messaS^in.        ^'^'^  several  tokenl 

self  and  to  Dr.  Hodg^n    At  riSs S^rf^  fi"'^^  matters  known  only  to  him- 

and  tell  him  I  want  to  .ce  h im  V  >m  hinn^ \  '"!.•  ^""^  '"-^  '^^'^  father 
communicate  with  you  I  niit  thosr  .^nJSf here,  and  more  so,  since  I  find  I  can 
know  that  I  thin/of  yon  S    I  sdX  to   nhn'"/  *   *    *   I  warn  you  to 


of  life  after  drth"lMfUV,?I^.??T  '"'n'  ""1"^'  ""to  ,h"  re'al  y 

^'/rWis  L'"^.Zo'tZ%  'SJ>^'Mi!^±  r?iisf^ "-pn. 


"cr.    Nmv  i,  is  as  clear  o  me  as  irtrtt   We  ta«  ™  .22ffe  ""^  "'""■ilK 
Porlance.1  wiy  don't  von  wSh.  rfJiffSliT^tlf"",^,  IN<>"""8  of  any  Ira- 

Sof   u\JnrM        ^^'^'Pi?"*  ''^y  '^>'         ^  I^^g*-^  nu'^ber  of  the  psTholo- 

go 

POrterT  of  hel  hIL/?^^  P''0"""^"ce  in  the  scientific  world,  of  the  sup 

J  pl^Sd^Volfcc'ctan^^^  ""'^"'^  ^^'"^'^       ^^^^  *»-ve  been,  for  so  lon'g 

StJS^TI^^SS'l  Zfei'^r*'!  i"  Spiritualism  is  growing  steadily  in  the  United 
ScomorXn  Spintuahsts'  Association,  organized  in  Chicago  in  1893  and 

JS?''S?roril-  u^*"'  headquarters  in  Washingon.  D  C    lli  aSS 

•re  the  organization  of  the  various  Spiritualistic  societies  of  Sie  United  States^ 
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Canada  into  one  general  association,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid  and  cooperafioit 
in  benevolent,  charitable,  educational,  literary,  musical,  scientific,  religious  and  mis- 
sionary purposes,  and  enterprises  germane  to  the  phenomena,  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion  of  spiritualism."  The  report  of  1898  gives  660  local  associations  in  the  United 
States  and  C^uiada,  is  State  associations,  52  camp-meeting  associations,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  150,000.  The  total  number  of  Spiritualists  in  the  UnitH  States  and  Can- 
ada is  1,500,000.  They  have  350  lecturers,  ministers  and  platform  mediums,  1,500 
psychics  and  10,000  mediums.  Their  real  estate  is  valued  at  Si,20o,ooo.  Ten  periodi- 
cals are  published.  President,  Harrison  D.  Barrett,  MecMUiaov  Mass.;  Sectdaijr. 
Mary  T.  JLongley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STAND  PIPE.    Sec  Waterworks. 

8TANF0BD,  Charles  Villiers,  composer,  bom  in  Dublin,  Sept.  30,  1852.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  studied  nmsic  in  Leipzig  under  Reinecke  and  in 
Berlin  under  Kiel.  In  1872-93  he  was  organist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
conductor  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Sode^.  He  has  written  symphonies, 
oratorios,  operas,  ballads  for  orchestra,  chamber-music,  songs  etc.  His  most  recent 
^compositions  are:  Fourth  Symphony  in  F;  Fifth  Symphony  in  D;  Shamuf  CyBrien, 
opera;  Requiem  in  A  (.Birmingham  Festival,  1897)  ;  Tc  Dcuin  (Leeds  Festival.  1898): 
J  risk  FaHtasics  for  violin;  and  three  string  quartets.  Oxford  gave  him  his  degree  of 
Mas.  Doc.  in  1883. 

STANSFELD,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James,  P.  C.  G.  C.  B.  (1R95).  died  February  17. 
1898.  He  was  born  at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  in  1820.  In  1849  he  became  Barrister  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  represented  Halifax  in  Parliament  from  1859  till  his  retire- 
ment in  1805.  He  was  ir.ade  Lord  of  the  .Admiralty  (1863-64)  ;  Under-Secretary  for 
India  (i806>  ;  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (1868-69)  ;  President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board 
<i87t) ;  Presidoit  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (x87i-74  and  1886). 

STAB-CATAIiOG11fa8»   See  Astkonouy. 

8TABK,  Benjamin  cx-Unitcd  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  died  at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  October  10,  1898.  He  was  born  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Jane 
1820;  was  educated  in  New  London  and  went  to  Oregon  in  1845,  becoming  one  of 
the  founders  of  Portland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1853,  and  in  i860  was  sent  to  the  State  legislature.  In  i8fo  he  wsJ 
appointed,  as  a  Democrat,  to  a  vacanqr  in  tiie  Federal  Senate. 

STARVATION.    See  Public  Hfaitti 

STATISTICAIi  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  founded  in  1839,  has  579  metn- 
bers.  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright;  Vice-Presidents,  Richmond  Mayo-Sraith, 
Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Henry  C.  Adams,  John  W.  Dean,  and  Henry  Gannett;  Cone- 
spondmg  Secretary,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Boston ;  Treasurer,  John  S.  Clark. 

WTBBVBHB,  GioiiGB  WAwmtCTOK,  atithor.  bom  Dec.  10.  1861).  He  was  educated 
in  London  and  Oxford  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1893  and  Ige 
Daily  Mail  in  1897-    He  is  the  author  of:  Naval  Policy  (1896) ;  Monoiogius  ofm 
Dead  (1896)  ;  The  Land  of  the  Dollar  (1897) :  IVith  the  Conquering  Turk 
Egyt>t  in  i8qS  (1898)  ;  and  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum  (1898). 

STELLAR  PAKAT.T.AX.  See  Astronomical  PROCiRESS. 

8SBX1LAB  VHOTOOBAPEY.  See  AsntovromcAL  Progkbss. 

STOKES,  Rev.  George  Thomas,  D.  D.,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  died  March  24.  1898.  He  was  born  in  Athione,  Westmeat  1, 
Ireland,  December  28,  1843;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Galway.  and  inm^ 
College,  Dublin,  and,  after  acting  as  curate  in  Killaloe  and  Ne\vr>',  became. 
Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Blackrock,  which  position  he  retained  until  the  time  01  n» 
death.  He  accepted  the  chair  of  church  liistory  at  Dublin  in  1883  In  im  «  J«* 
came  canon  of  S.  Patrick's  Dublin.  His  published  writings  include :  ^  IrejaM  "^'^^'^'^ 
Celtic  Ch 
Norman 

The  Acti  ^,  —  .,r  .  *  -V.-.,  ...   x-^p«^..v..  ^--f  rf-ki^.  n, 

Gaul  and  Western  Europe  Down  to  A.  D.  700  (1892).   For  Smith's  "WWMJJ  o 
Christian  Biography,"  he  wrote  articles  on  the  martyrs,  saints,  and  heretics  01 
early  church. 

STOBiAGn  BATTEBY.  See  Accumulators. 

STOBT»  Mas.  Julian  (Er 
American  parents,  Aug.  13,     

Paris,  she  made  her  dibut  at  the  Paris  Op^ra  in  1889.  ana  in  j^unw  •- 
that  year  she  was  married  to  Julian  Story,  the  painter.   She  first   sang  '1 
York  in  December,  1891,  in  Rontio  et  Juliette  with  Jean  and  Edouard  ae_^^^*^ 
She  has  song  in  Bayreuth  and  was  a  member  of  the  Gran  Caa^tBr  «* 


r.  See  Accumulators.  » 
(Emma  Eamcs),  opera  singer;  bom  in  SlumiNj  Oi^'  9 
13.  1867.    Her  father  was  a  lawyer.   After  .stuping  « 
:/  at  the  Paris  Op^ra  in  1889.  and  in  I^ondon  in 
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March  ^.  He"4s^S™1'„^^:r^;!;,"f;7,  Chai^  died  in  Undon 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  madra  good  record  &  A  "^.f" •  «<*"cated  at  Eton  and  at 
and  the  classics,  receiving  hi.  M  a  Irnm  rwf  J^*^  prohciency  in  modern  languaees 
to  (he  Queen  ;  Parlianunfary  Und^J'sJJrl^rJ  o^^^     P^^^"  r  Lord-in- V^itSS 

tar>  ui  5tate  for  Foreign  Affa^?s  andfor^n^i?^  he  Poor-Law  Board ;  Under  SeSS 
ment.  but  from  1852  to  1874  \      /   "      represented  Tavistock  in  Parlia. 

year  he 

STUAITS  SETTLEMENTS  ar^  th    R  v  u  , 
00  the  west  coast  of  tlie  Malay  pJninsulf  InchiH^i^T*^^^  *"       ^^'^''^  of  Malacca 
Wales  Island.  Malacca.  Province  wSSy"^^^^^^^  Pfnang  or  Prince  3 

ra.  and  the  populaUon  in  1891  was  sVz  .42    The  .hii^  J^'^        «  M7S  sq. 

great  commercial  centre  and  has  a  popukdon  of  li^Vj^^^  Singapore.  whi?h  is  a 
extended  their  autliority  over  several  Mafav  L/«!^^^  ^"^'^'^  '"ccently 

formed  mto  a  confederation  under  a  Slf  nm,.^^^^^^  mainland,  which  have  beci 
Selangor,  Penang  and  Neirri  Semhil^n  h  Protectorate.  These  states  are  Perak. 
popuiation  of  41I527  in  Three  mmZ  n"f  ^''^ '""^  ^5.500  sq.  m.  and  a 

year    These  are  chijfiy  cl^ncsJAw^o^Umbcre^^  ^o'°ny  each 

thority  is  vested  in  a  governor  aooointM  n  ^?9,282.    1  he  executive  au- 

8  members.  There  is  also  a  WiXfii?.      ^  ^"^  ^"  Executive  Council  of 

There  is  no  duty  ^  imports  or  Spon^  '^''^^     ^'^^^  apSUs! 

imand  harhor  duties.^  rev^M^prrfriSX ~  ^^^'^ 

STBANAHAN.  Tampq  <;  t  u 

(N.  Y.).  died  at  Sa/at^ga  N.  Y*  Sember  fSs"  ^rst  citi.en  of  Brooklyn" 
Y..  April  25.  i8o«.   During  his  loMlffe  he        i'^'  ,  9*^  ''^l  Peterboro.  N, 

cnt  enterprises.  He  assisted  n  th^rnnct?^^^^  'tuercsted  m  a  large  number  of  differ- 
the  first  Sf  those"  ha  "  ^^^"fftoc^^  IT"'"' ^^2!^^^  ^^"^  "^^^ 

the  roads  they  had  built.  In  Ssrhe  was^ri^tpH  °f  ^o"«t™ctlo«.  became  owners  ol 
ing  the  Civil  War.  he  was  president  of  the  W^J  p  fn^r  ^  Republican,  Dur- 

the  Brooklyn  Unio^no^Ahc  ITnVd^r^^^ 

joama  conaimng  with  the  government   Air  Strlnahl«  Sl   i^yn  might  have  one 

Commission  from  i860  to  1882  and  ^t  was  to  hi/tflSSS?  President  of  the  Park 
other  man  that  Prospect  Park-lone  of  tho  Jfr..f  U  """i*  ^l'^*"  ^o  those  of  any 

laid  out  and  developed  Hfd1d^ch  fi5  th7ftrv''w^  country-was 
cha«e  the  SanitarV  Fair  Com r^^on  wl  S/r ^^^^^^  warehouse  system;  he  had  in 
aoIdSrs  in  the  Civil  War  he  wTs  rnionJ  hl^  fir^  J''^^'^^  ^500,000  for  the  Union 
the  East  River  Bridge  project  and  SJSS  feJiS  n  °'*  mfluential  pron.nters  of 
nation,  presiding  at^fts*^Kl  opeSiS^I" Ti^  ^n'^'T  °  ^^'^'s*^ 
the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  BrSfn  Institme  S  pi  -^"l^^  ^  """^^  of 
Academy  of  Music,  he  wa>  deeplv  ?ntcr  "ted  rn^l^vform^^^^^^       ^"i'^'^"^^'  ^^e 

S«VKeRefor;;,rg,^'ftX?^^ 

c^ed  Mr.  Stranahan  the  unusual  honor  of  erecti^liMle^'^^^ 

STHAirs.  Oscar  S..  United  States  Minister  to  Ttirkev  was  born  in  r u 
1851.  He  is  a  younger  brother  to  ex-Congressman  "do/  Strains  rn  !  rn  Tr^'v^^,°"* 
Straus.  ex-President  of  the  Health  Department  of  New  York S    Af  1  I ' 
tion  from  Coltmibia  College  and  Columbia  Law  SchooT  h^witrimJ^h^!!''  ^"'^"f 
h  reti  Jd  f™%i;iV«"'^^"       Strau/a'nd  Se^nrs[r.,s^"d  T^^^^^^ 

election  of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland-  the  hft^r  iff<.r  •  ^'^>' .^^'"^'i  favored  the 
Straus  Miniver  ♦n  T«,W    II    •'        latter  after  his  inauguration  appo mted  Mr 

^/a/«  (Iffls).  r/»r  Development  of  Relieious  Libertv  in  th^  cvlA-  H"^*':^ 
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if idiigu^^'       ^  resigned  because  of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Univenily  d 

STBAXTSS,  Richard,  composer  was  bom  in  Munich,  June  ii,  1864.  He  Is  a 
pupil  of  W.  Meyer.  In  1885  he  became  court  music-director  at  Mcinigen  and  sub 
sequently  went  to  Munich  and  Weimar.  He  is  now  conductor  in  Berlin.  His  works 
are  very  strange  and  endeavor  to  interpret  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche.  Strauss  has 
written  in  many  forms  of  music  including  symphonies  and  symphonic  poeo\<.  W\<. 
latest  compositions  are  Also  Spraeh  Zarathustra,  Don  Quixote,  and  TU&uU  ns^h-^l. 
See  Music. 

STBEET  CLEANING.  Tlie  niciliods  of  street  tleaning  so  successfully  introduced 
and  carrii-d  out  m  New  York  by  the  late  Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  are 
gradually  l)rin<^  extended  over  tlu-  country.  The  essential  principles  involved  were 
thorough  uigani/.alion  on  a  semi-niiiitary  basis,  with  definite  areas,  in  certain  oi  the 
most  miportant  districts,  assigned  to  one  man,  to  be  kept  constantly  clean;  and  white 
uniforms  to  make  the  force  readily  distinguishable,  especially  when  shirking  from 
duty  or  visntmg  saloons  against  the  rules.  Where  the  small  area  system  of  constant 
hand-cleaning  prevails  each  sweeper  is  provided  with  a  sprinkling  can,  broom  and 
shovel  with  short  handles  and  two-wheeled  vehicle  provided  with  a  frame  for  sus- 
pending a  bag,  and  a  supply  of  bags.  Droppings  are  removed  as  nearly  as  possiUe 
CM  5  ^''^"^  ' ''^"P"^''^**'  I'l'^  open-mouthed  bag  on  the  frame.  When  a  bag  is 
filled  it  1^  i  cmovid.  tied,  and  left  on  the  curb.  The  several  bags  may  be  removed  in 
wagons,  without  emptying  until  the  dump  is  reached,  thus  saving  the  creation  of  modi 
dust  in  the  street.  Street  sweepings  in  New  York  are,  at  least  in  part,  towed  to  sea 
and  dumped  there.  They  are  used  in  some  cities  for  fertilizing  parks,  and  farmers 
sometimes  apply  tliom  to  their  land.  They  generally  contain  too  much  orgaok  ant- 
ter  to  be  suitable  for  tilling  in  low  land  for  subsequent  building  operations. 

Snow  removal  generally  falls  under  the  control  of  the  street  cleaning  department, 
where  it  is  done  at  all.  Probably  more  of  this  work  is  done  in  New  York  City  than 
elsewhere,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  although  the  city  has  quite  heavy  snow- 
falls comparatively  few  people  are  provided  with  sleighs  and  sleds,  hence  wheded 
vehicles  must  be  used.  The  snow  in  New  York  is  generally  removed  by  contract  Iv 
shovelling  it  into  carts  and  dumping  it  into  the  river.  Although  many  devices  for 
melting  snow  have  been  suggested  nothing  practicable  for  nse  on  a  kffge  scale  has 
been  or  is  likely  to  be  invented. 


See  Pavements. 

STBBBT  &AILWAT  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  founded  in  Boston  in  i88r, 
for  "the  aoqtitsition  of  experimental,  statistical,  and  scientific  knowledge  relating  to 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of  street-railways,"  etc,  held  its  17th  an- 
nual convention  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Sept.  6-9,  1898,  with  President  Lang,  of  Toledo, 
Oliio,  in  the  chair.  The  foreign  delates  were  Marcel  Delmas,  from  Paris ,  A.  Wise- 
man, from  Birmingham.  England;  and  T.  Y.  Dzushi  and  Koran  Sugaliara,  trora 
lokyo,  Japan.  The  companies  belonging  to  this  organisation  number  161.  Charte 
Spencer  Sargent  was  elected  president  for  1899. 

STBKBT  &AIX.WAY8.  See  0>wduit  Electric  Railways,  and  Ewcnac  Wi» 

INC  OF  Street  Railway  Rails. 

STBEPTOCOCCUS  INFECTION.   Sec  Serum  Therapy. 

SVBIOXER,  SoLOMAN,  prominent  scientific  professor  in  Vienna  University,  died 
April  2,  1898.  He  was  bom  at  Waagneustadt.  Hungary,  in  1834;  was  educated  at 
the  Helvetic  Gymnasium.  Pest,  the  Teresianisclie  Akademie,  and  the  University  of 
Vienna.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  surger>'  in  1858,  became  con 
nectcd  with  the  university  faculty,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  professor  of  experi- 
mental pathology.  About  this  time  he  edited  k  Handbook  of  Pathology,  written 
jointly  by  him  and  some  of  the  principal  medreal  authorities  in  Germany  and  Austna. 
in  1873  he  became  professor  of  general  and  experimental  pathology,  and  grcaUf 
tended  experiments  in  physics,  physiology,  and  vivisection.  To  Professor  Stnckers 
investigations  01  living  tissue  and  living  organisms  a  number  of  important  discoveries 
are  due.  His  work  in  physiology,  histology,  and  t!ic  history  of  development  was  oi 
a  very  high  character.  He  was  also  interested  in  physical  science  and  in  philosopmri 
g^aplir*^^  published,  besides  many  essays^  seven  laige  mono* 

STBIKBS  AHD  LOCXOTTTS.    h  is  difficult  to  obtain  thoroughly  tnistwidflr 
statistics  for  the  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  year  1898,  since  the  official  reports  on  . 
JlwK^V^^'^^  promptly  issued.  The  present  article,  therefore,  will      >n  Pf"  ] 

with  the  events  of  earlier  years,  especially  1896  and  1897,  of  which  the  oflla"  «•»■ 
tisUcs  were  for  the  first  time  available  in  I'SgS 

t>epartment  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  has  dooe 
♦xceUent  work  m  the  investigation  of  strikes  and  lockout^,  and  iltJltali^**' 
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Unitcd  States  in  the  BuIletS  of  Ve  DeoaVtmeS^^^^^  f  '^^^'''^  published  in  the 
report  contains  a  larRc  number  nf  iSIc    .     •  September,  iggS.  The 

emjloyer  and  the  employe "  t^e  ^.use  or  oLTerr^f  \u  'U^'^  ^'^^1!^^  "^^^^^^  '~ 
result,  and  the  number  of  work  L  Deoole  »nrf  ^^^^^^  "^'V'        'I'Tation.  the 

very  well  arranged  and  ft  ii  iaS*tra„af^^^  '^'^e  tables  are 

count  of  some  of  the  importam  pohus  c  T.bl  [fe^h ''it    ^     l'^'"^^'"*  * 
1896  show  that  the  number  of  persons      '  *        '        '         s^tistics  for 

than  in  any  of  the  four  preced  ng  >ear      klmuthV?^^^  ^""^  '"^ 

outs  exceeded  that  of  1805  i8ot  or  iRo  i  'VpV'?"Kh  the  number  of  the  strikes  and  lock- 
wis  also  far  less  th^  inTny  ^e  of  t&our  u'cxIhS' v  ""'"^  t 
faures.  there  were  in  the  ycnv         7^  st?[kos  nSfi  I^^^L''  J°  sP<^c""cn 
Sected.     In  1893  there  were  78?  kHki^aml  l^^i,    f  lockouts  and  350.799  persons 
In  these  same  ^Irs       aR^^eeate  ^n^^^^^^  ^•'f  "'^  P^'*"'""^  ^ff^"^^- 

strikes  and  lockouts,  there  were  nniv  u^f^\  "tner  iiand  while  there  were  i,03X 
ber  of  workinTdays  lost%vari  7^  4f '  A^Ji'^Cf  *r"^  ^'j*  aggregate  num- 

were  in  favor  of  employees  or  emolo^^^^^^  .h.  fi  ^  'f ^''^'^•^e''  they 
suited  favorably  to  tKmlSyee??n  S  "^''''^       ^'"'^S^''  P^-'centage  !S- 

with  the  exception  of  1S3    1^18^6  1?   n.r  Z^?^  P^^eding  years, 

favor  of  the  employees  27  i  ner  Je?t'  itLl^      ^'  °^  ^h^s^  <l'spates  were  settled  in 

33.4  per  cent.  L^^tald  fn'fa  r  LTrS:''  sl'"'?;  ""^^V^'"''  ^"^ 
shown  as  to  industries  in  which  tho  .frA-  «  "P'o>crs.  borne  mtcresting  facts  arc 
of  oersons 7n  tSS  Thi  rn^^^^^  iiic  >tnkcs  an.l  lockonts  affected  the  greatest  number 
^es^e"  and  thb;;as  also^^^u^^^^^^  the  list  hlthls 

shows  that  58.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  aff ected  bv  slJikL^nrf  i^i^f 
TA:Z^j:rK  'i         ""''Tr-  i^''^'  •»  i«nS>rtance 

arrangements,  which  accounted  for  16.7  per  cent  and  the  third  nUrn  \JV  u  Ja  uZ, 
questions  of  trade  unionism  involving  6.  i  per  cent  of  "he  whole  number  The^mi' 

IK  l«vn  ^^'^'''^  employees  or  agamst  the  employment  of  particular  persm^ 

That  strikes  work  incalculable  damage  is  true  enough.   That  they  arc  injurious  in 
S^L^nf'^'i'?*^*  upon  the  working  classes  is  usually  believed  and  fhe  sutemj, 
es  The  fi^^^^^^^^^         "  larger  percentage  of  failures  than  of  succLses  in  K 
Tent  nf'fu!    J^u-         ^^1^  '■2P'*[^i*9"°'  fPPPO'^  S«ch  a  statement.  In  1896,  39.=;  per 
and  th.       ^y'>'-king  people  affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  obtained  theirdemands 
onfv     .'ZT"  T       '"'"r  ^  '7  per  cent,  were  compromised,  while  disputes 
only  33.4  per  cent,  were  adjusted  in  favor  of  the  employers.  The  figures  inreSrf 
o  the  extent  of  strikes,  that  is  the  number  of  person?  aftert^  by  wShrtrike^C? 
riU  SSTra^^^^JSi\T'^''  °^  disputes  rnvolved  laS  bo5L**of\?o7kfngm^^ 
tockJut.^v^lv?7^  fi^^^'^  P^"^"'.'  ^"^  91  out  of  a  total  of  1.021  strikes  and 

dura^?nn  nt^^  t      °M  '^f       ""'o^^  ""^^      Pe«ons'    The  average 

The  n«f  ifl  r "l"?  '"J^       lajBdays.  as  comp^ed  with  21.6  in  1895. 

71  ^eJ  r^n?  up  was  the  matter  of  the  methods  ^f  settlement.   In  i80. 

Tiper  cent,  of  the  to  al  number  of  persons  involved  were  engaged  in  strikes  and  lodc- 
OTO  Which  were  settled  by  negotiations  or  conciliatory  metJiods;  while  disputes  involv- 
S&nt.  aubmission  of  the  working  ^le  or  thd?to«  of 

tS^3\*^f^'*^^  ^^^oT^^.  ^^""^^  P."'^'"      K'"^^'  engineering  strike  came  to  an 

Si  a  vLr\L  t  '"tu        I'k  '^t  ^".««~«^  ^  elated  from  more 

"•n  a  year  back.   There  had  been  disputes  affectioff  wages,  oveitifne,  etc.  both  in 
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tlie  engineering  and  ship-buiIding  trades  from  the  veiy  begimunK  of  the  year  i8q7 
in  February,  iVgj,  there  occurred  a  very  serious  strike  at  Sunderland,  where  a  num- 
ber of  engineers  went  out  on  account  of  difficulties  with  their  employers  over  the 
working  of  machines,  the  pay  fur  overtmic  and  other  matters.  The  Amalgamated 
bocicly  of  Lngineers,  one  ol  the  strongest  and  richest  unions  in  the  coamry,  suo- 
ported  the  demand  of  the  men.   This  society  is  said  to  have  had  a  nuinbersliio  of 

?f.000  and  a  fund  of  £350,000  which  it  could  fall  back  upon  in  the  event  ot  a  tight 
he  conihination  of  hnns  known  as  the  Federation  of  Engineering  Associations  com- 
plamed  of  what  tliey  characterized  as  the  aggressive  action  of  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety, but  proposed  a  conference,  provided  the  men  resumed  work  at  a  certain  date 
Ihe  engineers  imposed  conditions  on  their  side,  but  the  employers  refused  to  accept 
them,  and  decided  on  a  lockout  of  23  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
society,  lo  this  the  Amalgamated  Society  replied  by  instructing  all  their  members 
to  quit  work  as  soon  as  the  lockout  notices  took  effect.  But  before  this  happened  a 
new  conference  was  agreed  upon  and  at  last  an  adjustment  was  reached.  This  ad- 
jtistnu  nt  Nvas  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  but  negotiations  continued  for  some 
time  atterwards  and  it  was  not  until  May  27  that  the  excitement  over  the  matter  sub- 
sided. 

In  the  meanwhile.  strike  of  a  more  formidable  character  had  developed  in  the 
engmeering  trades  m  London,  where  the  dispuie>  involved  the  hours  of  labor.  On 
May  I  several  trade  unions,  with  a  membership  of  some  15.000^  sent  a  circular  to 
their  employers  requesting  an  eight  hour  day.  A  number  of  the  latter  granted  this 
request,  but  a  good  many  of  the  larger  firms  took  steps  to  oppose  it.  In  order  to 
secure  combined  action  m  resistance  to  these  demands,  an  association,  in  conmction 


wou  d  be  withdrawn  if  their  demands  were  not  accepted.   The  employers  saw  tliat 
the  demand  for  an  eight  hour  day.  if  granted  for  London,  would  be  extended  to  other 
localities,  and  they  decided  on  prompt  and  strong  measures.  At  a  meeting,  on  July  I, 
of  the  Employers  Federation,  the  Associated  Ship-builders  and  the  Iron  Trades' 
Employers  Association,  at  IManchcvfcr.  it  was  decided  that  2q  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  involved  should  i)e  discharged  if  the  threatened  strike  took  place. 
1  his  applied,  not  only  to  London,  but  to  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  the  cities  of  the 
northeastern  and  western  coasts.    The  Amalgamated  Society  retaliated  bv  giving  in- 
structions that  wherever  these  notices  were  posted  for  the  lockout  of  2=;  per  cent,  of 
the  iinions  the  remaining  75  per  cent,  should  withdraw  at  the  same  time.  Although" 
the  boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship-builders'  Society  refused  to  take  part  in  this  strike, 
Its  effect  was  felt  in  the  chief  centrns  of  trade  throughout  the  country.  For  the  time 
It  paralyzed  the  ship-huildinR  and  allied  industries.    Tlie  number  of  men  thrown  out 
Of  employment  is  dilTercntly  estimated.    According  to  one  estimate  between  40.000 
and  50,000  men  were  either  on  strike  or  locked  out  in  the  middle  of  October.  An- 
1  I/*^""*'*  places  it  at  80.000  from  the  very  first.    As  the  strike  went  on  it  in- 
volved many  other  trades  and  increased  the  number  of  those  thrown  out  of  employ- 
inent.    Some  570  f^^m^  are  said  to  have  been  involved  in  the  dispute.  The  po  in  n  of 
5!*4'u^!i  seemed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  London  there  were  over  200  firais 
that  had  granted  their  demand,  or  had  previously  adopted  the  eight-hour  day.  Both 
tnemetiand  the  employers  were  for  a  time  sure  of  success,  but  the  hc^xy  strain  on 
the  funds  of  the  unions  was  too  much  for  them  to  bear.   A  method  of  compromise, 
propo  ( <I  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  refused  by  the  employers,  who  insi-=ted  that 
the  demand  for  an  eight  hour  day  should  not  be  recognized.  Later  the  Board^flf 
1  rade  s  suggestion  of  a  conference  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  discussion  of  the  question 
met  with  a  more  favorable  response,  and  on  November  24,  there  was  a  confcrencr  of 
representatives  of  the  men  and  their  employers,  each  with  their  own  chairman.  This 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  a  later  effort  of  conciliation,  when  the  employers  made  certain 
proposals  looking  to  a  settlement,  also  resulted  unfavorably.    The  demands  of  the 
employers,  when  submitted  to  the  workingmen,  were  almost  unanimously  rejected. 
As  time  went  on  the  expenses  of  the  strike  to  the  unions  became  enormous.  It  was 
said  that  about  $180,000  was  paid  weeklv  to  the  strikers,  and  besides  this  there  was  a 
considerable  sum  from  outside  contributions.    In  January.  1898.  it  was  evident  that 
the  cause  of  the  strikers  was  hopeless,  .ind  when  the  question  of  accepting  the  pro- 
Pijsal  of  the  eniployers  was  again  brought  to  vote,  it  found  a  majority  in  its  favor, 
un  January  aB,  the  onions  ordered  the  men  to  resume  work.  Thus  the  demand  for 
an  eight  hour  day.  or  a  forty-eight  hour  week,  had  failed  of  effect  and  employers 
had  earned  their  point.   For  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  the  principle  that  employ- 
ers should  he  free  from  interference  in  the  management  of  their  business  had  won  the 

^he  Coal  Miner/  Strtkg  (South  Wales). —A  serious  strike  occurred  among  the 
coal  miners  of  South  Wales  in  the  spring  of  1898.  The  cause  was  a  dispute  ovci 
wages  between  the  masters  and  the  men.  The  Coal  Masters'  Association  offered  the 
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alone  served  to  keep  somTyso  ooo  ocTlJ  f?oL  >n  sympathy  with  the  striker? 
rule,  great  self-control^fd  dfd  ^t  ?e^^rt  to  v^olenL'l^^"  -/^?  "P*^"-  "  ^ 

indignation  was  cau^cd  by  the  sem««  of  one  of "'"^'h 
prisonmcnt  for  organizing  a  proceS^with  •  T  f  — ^  •?  ^'^'^  '"""^1'^'  »ni- 

non-union  worker!  A  gr^tlSSS^^^i^  L  nci^'f'  '^^-"^^•dating  soa.e  of  the 
venience  to  manufacturcrrre  uk?d    tSc  nor  ;^o«fidcrable  incon- 

Cardiff  and  Newport,  from  whicli  as  wdl  afswaS^ and  Lhn.!?^^  ^ff  ''"^ 

bu^hrr^jSnJi.Tf";i.;:ndin/t\T^^  P?i^  March, 

wage  was  not  adopted,  but  it  wis  agreed  thafT^J^fffcn  below ^^^^ 
^r^Tj"^  ternimate  their  arrangement  on  six  n^omhs"  notice 
rrance.-~in    ranee,  accordiiiR  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lahnr  f«r  tB^^ 

mikes.  b«'1is?wSSi^!|l^^^„^'s^^^ 

There  were  fewer  succesfful  strikes  Inisil  itll  in  jLX  hJ  °'  '"?"=• 

took  par,  ;„  s.,cce«f„l  ,,r,kes  were  Z^'tt^^'iti&S    In  TA^""" 

coBpar«.vcly  small  percenuge  of  m^T^^^Smt^  &  ftSuSl^'Mh:  " 

&«:r".'^v.v.::::::-""'     i|  | 

  49/9  40.03  42.56  39.43 

Total..   joo.oo         ,00.00         TOO. 00 

The  majority  of  the  strikes.  78  per  cent.,  involved  no  more  than  one  establishmpnr 

iumh^r'  f ''^  T-^"  '^^^'J  '^"^  '^""^^^^  establishments  each'The  g^^^^ 

number  of  persons  engaged  in  strikes  were  employed  in  agriculture  forest?v  ird 
fisheries.   Next  in  importance  to  the.sc  were  the  Widing  trT^rthc  texUlf  S^^ 

Sfrf^J."'!??*^"**"'"^-        '^^^"^  ^^'-^"^^  f^--  ^^'^'^h  strikes  w  rf  indcrtaken 

the  demand  for  mcrease  of  wages  seems  to  have  been  the  chief,  involving  the  ereatS 

EXwing  ubi:  f  Iven^^ 


Cause  ob  Oojeot. 


For  increase  of  wages  

Ag^ainst  reduction  of  wages  

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 

present  or  Increa-sed  wa^p.s   

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  pay 

-inankor  wanes,  etc  

WW  or  antnst  modificatioD  of  condi- 

ttonsM^woric  

A<ainirt  pleoework  

Fororapalnstraodlflcation  of.shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines  

Aicain<«t  disotiarge  Of  workmsn*  Core- 

mi  ti.  or  direeton,  or  for  tlurir  reln- 

BUitement  •••••>.. 

For  discharge  of  workmoB.  for 

directors  

Aijalnst  employment  of  women. . 

tor  discharge  of  upprentitos  or  limlta 

Hon  in  number  

Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for 
Qglgwpportof  insurance  and  aldfonda 


or 


Sacceesfal 
Btrikflo. 

Partly 
saooeesful 
Mrikeo. 

Strikes 
which 
failed. 

Total 
Btrfkon. 

Dam  Of 
wmclosi. 

401 

ijm 

mjon 

8BUn 

%m 

14M 

6,714 

88448 

m 

U83 

njm 

2,915 
81 

m 

846 
111 
791 

1,033 

m 

m 

1,490 

4,788 

633 
1,«0 

i,e»6 

60.088 

6.915 
2.285 

i,4ir) 

1.188 

7,T08 

1^ 
•••••••••• 

« 

8B,K68 
087 

a 

as 

111 

von 

463 

1,320 

700 

46 
24O6 

1,810 
8^18 

23.583 

Much  alarm  was  caused  in  October,  1898,  by  a  serious  strike  hi  the  building  trade  in 
rans,  which  threatened  to  become  a  general  strike  (see  Socxausm),  but  the  disirate 
WM  compromised  on  Oct  id 

United  States:  Labor  CottAict  in  Illinois.— In  the  spring  of  1898  trouble 
m?  Jtl^"!^  ^^^^  minen  and  the  operators  in  the  coal  region  of  Illinois, 
near  tfat  towns  ot  Pm  and  Vinlen.  At  a  conventioo  held  in  the  previous 
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year,  The  United  Mine  Workers  decided  upon  a  wage  of  40  cents  a  toa 
the  rule  to  go  into  effect  on  April  i.  The  operators  objected  to  the  raj 
offering  only  28  cents  a  ton,  whereupon  the  miners  submiucd  the  case  to  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration,  which  rendered  a  judgment  fixing  the  rate  at  jj  cents 
This  verdict  of  the  Board  was  accepted  i^y  tlic  miners,  but  rejected  by  the  operators 
On  April  1,  a  strike  was  instituted  and  both  sides  remained  firm  until  the  end  of 
August.  At  that  time  the  operators  decided  to  import  negro  laborers  from  Alabama, 
who  were  willing  to  work  at  j8  cents  a  ton.  The  operators  at  Paiia  erected  stock- 
ades, behind  which  the  negroes  worked,  guarded  by  the  sheriff ;  this  precipitated  a  riot 
and  an  actual  battle  it  was  feared  might  take  place  at  any  time.  One  train  toad  of 
«ixty  negroes  was  intercepted  by  the  mob  and  started  on  its  wav  back  to  the  South. 
The  culmination  of  the  strike  occurred  in  October  at  Virden.' where  tlie  situation 
was  quite  similar  to  that  at  Pana.  The  Chicago-Virden  Coal  Company  erected  a 
stockade  about  its  mines,  built  a  tower  commanding  the  railway  tracks,  and  imported 
thtrty-two  ex^poHcemen  from  Chicago  to  guard  the  property.  When  it  became 
known  to  the  miners  that  negroes  were  to  be  imported  to  Virden,  it  was  evident  that 
they  intended  to  resort  to  violence.  The  operators  informed  Governor  Tanner  that 
fighting  was  anticipated,  and  asked  that  State  troops  be  sent  to  prote<^  life  and  prop- 
ertar;  Ulc  Governor,  being  informed  that  negro  laborers  were  to  be  imported  from  an- 
other State,  refused  to  send  troops,  and  telegraphed  as  follows,  to  Messrs.  Loucksand 
Litkens,  president  and  superintendent  respectively,  of  the  Chicago-Virden  Company: 
"Under  the  present  well-known  conditions  at  Virden,  if  vou  bring  in  this  imported 
labor  you  do  so,  according  to  yotir  own  messages,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  you 
will  provoke  riot  and  bloodshed.  Therefore,  you  will  be  morally  responsible,  if  not 
criminally  liable,  for  what  may  happen,  in  my  opinion  the  well-matured  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  Illinois  is  largely  opposed  to  the  pernicious  s^rstem  of  hnporiation  of 
labor,  and  1  am  not  wedded  to  any  policy  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois. Hence,  while  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  care  to  listen  to  a  suggestion  iroin  mc 
yet  I  venture  to  advise  you  to  abandon  the  idea  of  importii«  labor  to  operate  jm 
mines. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  12th  of  the  month  a  train  load  of  aoo  negroes  for  the  operators 

entered  the  town  and  was  met  by  the  striking  miners,  who  fired  on  the  train  and 
lined  up  along  the  track  near  the  stockade,  where  the  negroes  were  to  be  left.  K 
sharp  fight  ensued,  but  it  was  not  ascertained  whether  a  striker  or  a  train  guard  fired 
the  first  shot.  The  firing  continued  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  during  which  thousands 
of  shots  were  exchanged ;  then  the  train  was  sent  on,  none  of  the  negroes  being  taken 
out.  Nine  niiiKTs  and  three  deputies  were  killed  and  twenty  or  more  men  wounded. 

Governor  Tarmer  then  ordered  Captain  Craig,  of  the  Gaiesburg  battery,  and  a  com- 
pany of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  regiment  to  proceed  to  Virden,  disarm  every  one,  in- 
cludinR  the  deputies  of  the  Coal  Company,  and  to  permit  no  imported  miners  to  un- 
load in  the  town.  The  town  was  practically  placed  under  martial  law,  and  remained 
so  for  a  number  of  weeks.  The  Govertior  issued  a  public  statement  in  wWch,  among 
other  things,  he  alleged  that  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  company  had  pre- 
cipitated the  riot,  that  they  were  guilty  of  murder,  and  that  he  believed  they  womd 
be  "indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Macoupin  county,  and  tried  and  convicted  fortius 
heinous  ofTense."  The  statement  has  been  made  that  probably  the  fierce  attack  would 
not  have  been  made  upon  the  train,  had  not  the  ignorant  miners  read  a  previous  mani- 
festo of  the  Governor,  in  which  he  deprecated  the  principle  of  importing  labor  and 
which  the  miners  construed  as  granting  them  license  to  resort  to  violence.  In  a  short 
speech  on  the  day  following  the  fight,  Governor  Tanner  said :  "I  believe  in  the 
a^regate  sentiment  of  the  good  people  of  Illinois,  and  that  this  class  of  undesiraMe 
citizens  (the  Alabama  miners)  shall  he  kept  out.  and  that  the  citizens  of  IHtnwi^f"* 
are  part  of  our  community  and  who  pay  the  taxes,  shall  be  protected,  and  I  ''''  if^'f 
m  giving  Illinois  the  benefit  of  it,  and  if  I  am  right,  and  that  is  the  public  sentuneni. 
I  will  take  the  chances  of  enforcing  the  law  in  advance  of  its  enactment  by  the  Wg»- 
Jature." 

President  Loucks  made  a  simple  statement  that  he  had  the  right  to  hire  whom  W 
pleased  and  that  he  would  resort  to  the  courts  to  secure  for  the  company  and  «s 
employees  rights  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  insures;  w^i"*  rJ2| 
mtendent  Lulcens  asserted  that  he  would  manage  the  mine  as  he  chose,  even  tbOUga 
It  were  necessary  to  resort  to  arms.  u 

The  affair  at  Virden  called  forth  much  discussion  throughout  the  country,  in  wn«cn 
we  strikers,  the  operators  and  the  (^ovemor  were  all  severely  criticised.  That  a  com 
pany  has  the  legal  right  of  cmploving  whatever  citizens  it  chooses  at  any  "g 
may  be  agreed  upon,  was  admitted  by  everyone,  except,  perhaps,  Governor  isotct. 
But  It  was  stated  by  some  that  when  the  employees  of  any  company  constitute  a  com 
mumty  by  themselves  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers  at 
tbanges  the  case  from  a  private  to  a  public  matter.  And  it  was  admowwWF' " 
every  hand  that  the  company  was  not  jnstiiied  in  its  refusal  to  pay  tne  «>b^ 
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Sle  t&*!%y ?mi?ng''prf^^^^      mainllfin  Company  in  this  refusal  was  to 

Strikers  had  the  sympatlfy  ?f  the  Tn  ^hJf'^'"'"^        competition.    Wh.lc  the 

sentiment  ceased  to  uphold  them  th;  ..V  ^^"^^^  ^  Just  wage,  public 

Ihe  buterest  reproadtSof  all  ?cl  to  W^^^^^^  resorted  to  violent  measif4s.*^ X 
acted  without  the  authority  of  the  aw  an  J  f^n^*?"'"'  '"'^^  V  '^'^  ^tate.nents. 
United  States,  by  wh,ch  a  citizen  of  or?e  Sf  ^  to  support  the  Cunst.tui.on  of  the 
any  otlier  State.   It  was  alle^eHnd  seemin^k'Jfth '  ''^k'*^      ''""^  employment  In 

»enoas  disturbances.   The  New  Enaffi^^^  T'T"  ^^'"''^^  '"^'^"'t^^d  in  no 

dtJcfon  m  wages  and  was  reported  to  have^^^^  ''""^  ^ 

gan  m  January,  1898.  ThefeducHnn  I.  ^  ''^""i  J^^.ooo  operatives.  It  be- 
percent  The  reas^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^'^  "(TT'^  "  «««  »<>  ab°"t  ,0 
pnce  of  cotton.  Th.  .,r,ke  p  u-  callv Tlmf^^^^  this  reduction  was  the  fall  in  the 
facturers  opened  their  milk  iJ,A  V  ,  '"^i  *°       ^"^       April  when  the  manu- 

strikers  retSrSS  to  AeS  imnbymenr"^  '^'^-^  "'''"'^  large  bodices  of  ?he 

at  Oshkosh  a  seriot's  rToM,?  w'^^^n    iriker^^^^^^^^  wood-workers'  strike 

23.   An  angry  mob  gathered  and  for  a  tiL^lr®"^^^^  occurred  on  June 

factories.  The  Chicago  Sir*«J?.iJ5  ..  M  "**  prevented  any  one  from  entering  the 
of  the  newsMl,crs  to  arfnt  ^n^Sfn?^  ^'^^  ^^'"V  'l^e  publishcrl 

labor.   Tiw^tSke  drd  not  meet  w^^^^^^  and  a  reduction  of  the  ho««  S 

the  publishers  found  no  d  ffi^ShvTnfil  Sf.^^^^^^^^  ^"'^on,  aiS 

son.s  it  completeirfJLd    X^/mnnl^^^^^^  For  these  rea- 

of  a  verdict  o^n  March  9  S.'  the  ?ase  of  f  "  m''"'  "1  ^  '^^^  ^^"^ering 
his  deputies  had  been  arrested  nn  fh..i^     Lattuner  shooting  aflFray.   The  sheriff  and 

dered  them  to  d"soer.e  ;h»??hi^^^  ''^''^         t'''^  ^f^^i^T  hjid  or 

Atl-Tm.V  ?ahi       u      ^^"i'^  i:'''^''^^  P^*"  """»te.  which  was  made  on  the  first  trans 
mintfi  transmission  has  been  accelerati^  to  qo  words  n.^ 

the  time  has  been  so  reduced  that  messages  from  the  ExSnitive  K?on  to  thX 

-'L  8«rf?orS.'^^^^^      ^  ^^'^h-"  twelve  n?rnJ?e    whi  e  a 

PariiX^f^i  T  *  Representatives  in  Washington  to  the  House  of 

T  n  c  K    "  ^vas  transmitted  and  the  reply  received  in  mJ?  »«»ndJ 

itJS^  "-.""^"r-^^'^S^^P^^  9^^        ^'Ofld  number  r'^SOO.    The  ?  aI^^e^leneth  is 
iSSy  tiSsmftt'^r"'  "^'t  $250,000.^0.  and  the  nmK  of  message 

nSw  JS^nSTbv  fllf/^^^  S'^^"^-         '^'^  S^^"^  ^'^'^'^"^  °f  the  earth  fre 

Icngtr^Sr  telmnh   KnI''-  oceans  are  crossed  save  the  Pacific.   Tiie  total 

their  si^rfi.  ^^^  Uncs  (,f  the  worfd  is  835.000  miles,  the  lengths  of 
SaeesfnnHri  ^^"I"^^^^'-;^'  .3.500,000    mile.s.   and  the  total   number  of 

Se  mS"^'  365.000.000,  or  an  average  of  1,000.000  each  day.  Of 

oocra^m??ho  '  submarine  telegraphs,  about  150,000  belong  to  35  compinlei 
Xr7  inl*  iL2^ffyf*'^  ""T^'  ^bout  320;  the  remainde?  are  mo^" 

^iKhthou.o^^^^^^^  ^  governments,  and  connecting  forts,  batteries,  signal  stations, 
ilgths  ISufi^  aggregate  of  government.lines  being  about  1.150  a^d  their  total 
wngtns  about  20,000  miles.  In  addmon  to  this,  the  governments  of  the  world  bold 
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about  80,000  miles  of  cable  in  stock  for  war  purposes,  ready  to  be  laid  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  canal  was  held  at 
Pans  on  June  7,  1898.  According  to  the  report  there  presented  the  total  receipts  ior 
the  year  1897  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  from  the  receipts  of  the  year  1896. 
The  majority  of  the  ships  were  as  formerly  merchant  vessels,  and  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  other  classes  of  vessels,  were  English.  It  was  an- 
nounced at  the  meeting  that  the  receipts  for  the  current  year  promised  to  show  a 
considerable  increase.  The  statement  of  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  was  as 
follows:  The  number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  was  1,792;  the  net  ton- 
nage. 4.842.078,  and  the  traffic  receipts,  $8,636,920.  The  nationality  of  the  vessels  was 
mamly  British,  and  out  of  the  total  traffic  receipts  for  the  half  year,  $5,904,926  came 
trom  British  vessels. 

SUGAR,  AS  A  Food.  Auguste  Chauveau  shows  that  the  quantities  of  sugar,  or  fat, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  a  given  ration  of  meat  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  diet  for  a 
man  in  work,  are  not  isodynamic  quantities.  An  energy  value  of  .756  in  sugar  is  gen- 
erally as  effective  as  an  energy  value  of  i.  in  the  form  of  fat,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances the  advantage  of  sugar  may  be  still  greater.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  ratio 
of  nutritive  value  to  energy  value  is  not  constant,  but  may  increase  considerably  when 
new  tissues  are  being  formed,  or  as  an  exhausted  organism  is  being  revivified; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  fat  the  ratio  remains  practically  constant.  The  increase  in  the 
relative  nutritive  value  of  the  sugar  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  promotes  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  proteids  and  reduces  dissimilation.  It  follows  that  it  is  misleading  to  de- 
duce the  nutritive  value  of  food  from  its  heat  of  combustion;  it  is  equally  wrong  to 
deduce  this  value  exclusively  from  the  facility  with  which  the  food  is  converted  into 
muscular  glycogen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food  depends,  not 
only  oil  the  energy  that  it  is  capable  of  supplying,  but  also  on  the  indirect  influence 
that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  in  the  renewal  and  formation  of  the  anatomical  elements 
of  the  body.  From  whatever  point  of  view  the  matter  is  regarded  the  superiority  of 
sugar  over  fat  is  very  apparent.  Sec  Diet  and  Food. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY.  The  sugar  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  from 
1894  to  1897  inclusive  is  given  by  the  Sugar  Trade  Journal.  According  to  this  au- 
thority the  receipts  and  distribution  of  raw  sugar  in  long  tons  from  the  three  sugar 
centres  was  as  follows: 


PLACE. 

Recuipts  in  T0.V8. 

1807. 

1806. 

1885. 

m 

Now  York  

1,013,4S3 
176,110 
388,674 

1,056.377 
183,902 
348,149 

914,120 
165,584 
359.106 

«10.821 
1T1.747 
473,3(B 

Philadelphia  

Total  at  the  three  points  

l,e00,89S 

1.448.329 

i,sa.wo 

I 

1,102.088 
180.6.'iO 

.mi7i 

)I8TKIBUTK 

085,014 
100.433 
!M2.4.'?7 

)N  IN  Tons 

880.0?n 
I.57.131 
354.»« 

ITIISffi 

Philadelphia  

Total  at  the  three  points  

l.«88.487 

1.514,261 

1,401,081 

i,8na.4« 

The  actual  melting  of  raw  sugar  in  tons  was:  1895,  1,456,500;  1896,  1,508,000;  1897. 
1,597.000. 

The  refiners'  stock  held  in  the  three  ports  mentioned  and  Baltimore  on  Jan.  1. 
1894,  was  6,914  tons;  1895,  29.469  tons;  1896,  76,707  tons;  1897,  163.34'  tons,  and 
1898.  69.716  tons. 

The  importers'  stock  at  New  York,  the  places  from  which  imported  and  the  tons 
imported  were: 


Cuba  

Other  Wc«t  IiidieH 

Hrazil  

I'hllippine  lalanda 

Java  

Sundries  


Total.. 
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The  total  foreign  stocks  for  the  ym  given  were  as  follows : 


OOUNTRT. 


United  Rlnprdom  

Total  


aat0. 

UBT. 

Jaii.1 

Tima. 

mm 

Totu. 

Jan.  0 
Jan.  4 
Jams 

2,170,000 

2,(iGo.nno 
287.2M 

231.801 

2,513.801 

2,403,718 

2^1,101 

i^i^iXlif^:^'''''''  ^^^'^-443;  1894.ao.443;  1fi95.jo.ooo; 

have  Ucn*/  European  beet  crop  from  1893-94  to  1897-98  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Lichts  to 


OOUNTBIBa 


Franco  "  

Russia   

Bclgfuni  

HoUaDd  

OtJMrommtrki.  

VDtal  


18B7-3. 

1806-7. 

i8ei>-a. 

1804-5. 

.m-i. 

IVmm. 

1,850,000 
IMO.OUO 
825,000 
7ri0,0UO 

zsi,m 
moo 

Tbrig. 

1,8<IH430 
034,007 
752.081 
7i5.00fJ 
2tSH.UUU 
174;HM 

Tbna. 

1,«15.111 
7WI.W5 
e87.b63 

1S8.2HO 

Tons. 
1,844.588 
1,365,821 
782.511 
«]5,038 
243.857 
8i«7 

^Ai.oao 

T '171  y. 

1.3S1.S03 
«1.M» 
579.111 
668,070 
240.317 
/6.015 
113.610 

M00,MO 

MU,480 

4,782.530 

The  Sugar  Situation  in  1898.— A  tjreat  chruitic  took  place  in  the  treneral  condition  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  1898  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American         l^cfhw  tht^- 
'Sl'Z:'unCfi^'.°J  the  Philippines  the  if awaiian  Wanl?.  SlythToccjJ^^^^^^^ 
ducin^^^<  ^^^Slft  ^Tu-"*  of  some  of  the  most  important  sugar-pro- 

fh^P^..V^\u^^  ^^^^  °/  this  upon  the  European  producers  can  be  nferred  from 
mos  exLcr  c.nn;T'.n'^h°  Y"'''^  ^T^f '^'^  ^  sugar-pfoducer  is  estimatlSi  as  aK 
Th^  ohf«f  ^  ^       °  -^^^  °^  Austna-Hmigary,  France,  and  Germany  combined. 

nLT^nT'^''^'^^  Austria-Hungary,  clri 

^f-'rhT^  ^:  l"^  Holland.    The  chief  consumers  are  the  United  States 

and  Great  Britam  to  which  it  is  estimated  that  42  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  European 
fac  nr>es  has  gone  in  recent  years.  The  intense  Sompetition  between  the  sugar  pr  " 
S,.  ^X^^PP*"  ''"'L         P'-acUce  of  granting  export  bounties  see 

221!?^ Exports)  have  made  the  question  of  a  fair  and  open  market  very  im- 
N'"e'-nternational  conferences  have  been  held  to  discuss  the  sugar  qnes- 
n  of.Brussels  in  June.  1898.   A  writer  reviewing  the  sugar 

situation  m  the  Pokhe^it  Setence  Quarterly  points  out  that  the  three  most  important 
a2?»  the  sugar  question  at  the  present  time  arc  "the  renewed  zeal  of  the  British 
Aim-Bounty  League,  the  impending  prominence  of  the  United  States  in  the  susar 
"'"'Y  ^"1""'  «n<l— ««nce  the  failure  of  the  Brussels  conference  of  Time, 
"gs—tne  utter  hopelessness  of  accomplishing  anything  by  diplomatic  negotiations." 
i,S^^4f  this  writer  show  remarkable  progress  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 

ha«    •    €       P''f^P"'"tions  contributed  by  the  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  producers 
nave,  in  tact,  been  completely  reversed.   While  it  is  estimated  that  in  1840  the  ratio 
01  cane  sugar  to  beet  sugar  production  was  22  to  r.  m  1897-98,  67  per  cent,  of  the 
worms  consumption  was  beet  sugar.    The  bounty  .system  continues  to  i)rcvail.  The 
wrtto  It  m  the  first  insta/ice  was  for  the  purpose  of  temporarily  improving  the  con- 
"^^  trade;  but,  m  spite  of  much  discussion  looking  to  the  abolition  of  boun- 
ties, tni.s  artificial  stimulus  still  continues,  and  recently  the  bounties  have  been  in- 
creasccl  in  Germany  and  France.    One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  sugar 
situation  is  the  fall  in  price.    This  is  attributed  by  the  writer  above  quoted  tO  thtee  • 
eaaing  causes:  "First,  the  governmental  bounties  on  exported  beet  sugar:  secondly, 
le  hiKh  duty  and  the  countervailing  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States  government 
upon  bounty-fed  sugars  exported  from  abroad;  thirdly,  the  inevitable  over-produc- 
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tion  arising  from  favoring  une  industry  at  the  expense  of  odien,  and  thm  ^sre> 

gardinp  the  rate  of  increase  in  consumption." 

SUICIOK  Statistics  of  suicide  for  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  are  difficult 
to  procure.   It  takes  some  time  to  arrange  them  and  several  years  pass  before  it  is 

pos.^iblc  to  secure  the  riiurns  from  a  sullicicui  iunnl)er  of  countries  to  form  a  repre- 
sentative comparison.  It  may  be  of  interest,  liovvevcr,  to  review  some  of  the  geiMral 
results  which  statistical  investigations  of  recent  years  have  seemed  to  establiJL 

I'aluc  of  !nvcstt<iatious. — The  importance  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. 1  "he  rate  of  suicide  i.s,  of  course,  a  negative  index  to  the  social  and  economic 
prosperity  of  a  community.  The  effort  of  the  Statistics  is  to  show,  if  possible,  the 
existence  of  a  law,  and  has  resulted  in  revealing  a  remarkable  regulari^r  in  the  n- 
currcncc  of  this  phenomenon.  This  regularity  has  led  to  an  interesting  dtscus»on  of 
the  coinpalihility  hclwcen  the  existence  of  a  general  law  governing  suicides  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  for  if  suicides,  as  a  whole,  are  governed  by  law. 
are  they  not  more  or  less  beyond  the  will  of  the  individual?  The  work  of  statisticians 
has  shown  conclusively  the  enormous  influence  of  circumstances  on  the  individual  .n 
the  matter  of  suicide,  although  it  has  by  no  means  answered  either  one  way  or  th» 
Other  the  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  of  free  wilL 

Number  of  Suicides. — The  number  of  suicides  varies  greatly  in  different  countries. 
The  rate  is  reckoned  at  so  many  per  million  inhabitants.  Taking  the  average  of  l897 
to  1891,  Professor  Mayo-Smith  gives  for  Denmark  253  per  million;  for  France,  2l8; 
for  Switzerland,  216;  for  Prussia,  197;  for  Austria,  159;  for  England,  80;  for  Nor- 
way. 66 :  for  Italy.  52.  and  for  Ireland,  24.  In  Saxony  the  average  which  he  found 
for  the  period  from  1862  to  1886  was  322,  and  for  the  year  1887,  34°  For  Russia  the 
rate  is  conjectural,  hut  is  estimated  at  only  27,  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  all 
these  countries  the  number  of  suicides  has  greatly  increased,  with  the  exception  of 
Norway  alone.  In  France  it  is  said  that  the  number  has  increased  nearly  three-fold, 
and  in  Prussia  more  than  doubted.  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  has  mm 
placed  at  between  i  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent.,  and.  according  to  Morselli,  this  rate  out- 
runs the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population.  Another  remarkable  fact  about  suicide,  is 
the  regularity  of  the  phenomenon.  Professor  Mayo-Smith  says  that  in  England  the 
number  varies  less  than  that  of  homicides,  and  of  illcgilimatc  births;  in  Sweden  less 
than  lor  homicides  and  marriages,  and  little  more  than  for  deaths  or  acadentu 
deaths ;  in  Bavaria  less  than  ior  homicides,  marriages,  illegitiniate  births  and  acci- 
dental deaths.  .  . 

Climate  and  Seasons. — As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  suicide  it  has  MM 
shown  that  at  two  centres,  namely  Paris  and  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  rate  is  al- 
ways high  and  that  it  decreased  with  the  increa.se  of  the  distance  from  these  centres. 
This  fact  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  effect  of  temperature  is  seen 
very  clearly,  for  the  n'-.niber  of  suicides  commonly  reaches  a  maximum  in  June  voA 
gradually  decreases  to  a  minimum  in  December,  from  which  it  appears  that  "O* 
season  of  extreme  heat  or  extreme  cold  is  the  more  conducive  to  suicide,  bn;  that  the 
transition  time  of  spring  and  early  summer  leads  to  the  greatest  number.  Some  con- 
nection between  climate  and  the  rate  of  suicide  seems  to  exist. 

Raccs.-  'Yhi:  effect  of  races  is  seen  in  the  greater  predisposition  to  suicide amongpeo- 
ples  of  Germanic  blood.  In  Saxony,  as  has  been  said,  the  rate  is  very  high,  and 
m  Prussia  the  rates  appear  to  be  higher  in  l^ose  parts  which  show  the  purest  Oer- 
manic  blood.  In  Switzerland  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  suicide  in  the  GcfBian  cantons 
than  in  others,  and  in  .Austria-Hungarv,  in  the  German  provinces,  than  in  y""**?* 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  verv  low 'rate  in  Southern  Italy,  Spain,  Ireland,  Kossn 
and  Finland.  Yet  England,  which  is  largely  a  Teutonic  countiy,  has  a  low  rate. 

Soeittl  Conditions.— There  is  no  doubt  a  connection  between  social  and  wjnomrc 
conditions  and  suicide.  Social  conditions  an:  hard  to  view  apart  from  '^i!! 
but  there  are  some  interesting  figures  showing  the  relative  number  of  suicides  among 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  peoples.  The  purely  Protestant  countries  seem 
have  tlie  larpest  number  of  suicides  on  the  Continent,  while  purely  Catholic  coumric, 
like  Portngal.  Spain  and  Italy  have  a  low  rate.  When  the  population  is  divijea  w- 
tween  Protestant  and  Catholic  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a  higher  rate  tor  uic 
Protestants.  Statistics  of  the  Jews  show  a  low  rate  of  suicide.  Another 
the  comiection  between  social  condition  and  suicide  is  seen  in  the  statistics  tor  cou 


tnes  which  ha\  e  ;i  large  number  of  educated  persons  among  their  inhabitants,  inc^ 
e  of  suicide  than  communities  where  illiteracy  is  ^^'•^•^'7  i . 
»„«  ™„..y,  for  instance,  with  their  compulsory  school  education  ha\ea 
higher  rate  than  the  comparatively  illiterate  population  of  Spain  and  \^y'^!^tf^ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  suicide  follows  hard  times  and  wars.  In  general,  it  « '"f^j 


ercasc  in  me  rate  oi  suicide  loliows  hard  tmies  and  wars,  in  gcnciai,  n  "  T 
quent  in  cities  than  in  the  country  districts.    Some  of  the  large  cities  '"^Jj^T;- 
show  very  high  rates  of  suicide.  *  For  example,  Morselli,  on  the  basis  ot  ^^"^ 
covering  a  period  of  years,  says  that  for  every  one  hundred  s">«<»e*.'"i'Jl:fc"--i 
there  were  464  in  Stockholm.  1^  in  London,  140  in  Berlin  and  112  m  Coveanig^ 
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generally  tliree  or  four  to  one.  The  rate    T.WpmI  :  »ema»<^s.  ii.c  rauo  bung 

as  between  men  and  women.  wV^refquS  ""'^ r  "^^1*^"^  ^ntcrentij 

sia,  1877,  give  the  greatest  nun,!,cr  m^.,! ,?        ^l^y^^"^^^^  iot  Pros- 

for  women  between  the  ages  of  00  and  -o    i,  »hL     l^euveen  the  ages  of  50  and  70; 

figures  showed  an  incrcas?  <n  l\^^Scid^\  J^Ull^^  °^  '"^^  ^"^  ^^f^'"^"  >'i^ 
a  greater  propuruonate  numl^r  of  "uicides^mnm^  °^      1°  ^S.  but  there  is 

men.  In  regard  to  the  relatioS  of  the  confuLfJ^  i^v""^»  '"'"•'"i  *"^°"«  y^^^'ng 
for  the  single  and  tl,e  wido^°  d  Ld  d'v  c?d  tha^^^^^^^  '"'"^^i  '^'^  '^'^'^^^ 
seen  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  tmn  than  th^  A  .  .f  mstrntd  state,  and  this  is 
the  rate  of  suicide  is  the  high^es      Thr^jl^^^^       ?/  ^"^^"K  the  divorced 

suicide  appears  from  the  fa?t  that  widoi?S  d.!w^^^^^^       "^'^'""^  ^^^'^^'O" 
cide  than  childless  married  women  are  less  apt  to  commit  sut- 

thit^i^r  for-^lclde^^^  Tds^n  ^  ^"'^  satisfactory  classificat.on  of 
to  deal  with  this  matted  is  useless^ a^^^^^  statisticians,  who  attempt 
main  caase  is  mental  di  ord?r  next  "o  wl  k'li  ■,n1''''''"*'V  ""^^^^'^  »hat  the 
moree.  shame,  despair,  etc  Therf are  .nn  1  J^t^^  •  ^""^^  re- 
favor  in  which  certain  uKthods  of  comm^^^^^^  fignrcs  showing  the  relative 
that  in  all  countries,  exceot  Italv  h?^a?ni  ^""^"^  ^^'"^'^  ^^PPears 
drowning,  and  S  IKe  of  fi  carn^^^^  Th^'  ''''''''''  '""1'^°^'  "^^^  *°  this  comes 
discernible  in  fl,c  staY,st"cs  of  su^cidT  a,  I  marvelous  regularity  which  is 

tion  than  men;  this  monthly  pluf  5cre  ion^kcownVsTor  th/f^??^  accumula- 

years,  which  comes  to  an  end  about  16  or  17  years  na-sos  throifJli  f  iVp  wLiJ  fLif 
and  after  these  latter  ages,  and  accounts  for  he  blood  and  c  rcu  a^^^^ 
Si^iLt'ui^yf/h'  »^^^df'^''f..,<i«P'-ession.  epilepsy  and  sniddT  Thl' "p^ 

rei^I^Tsee  F;;i;;';«;;'^^;^.f  ^'  dep^ssionaJsuiat^SroVic^ral 
number  of  suicides  in  the  world  in  a  single  year  is  said  to  be  180000  thi. 

^^HTTB.   The  production  for  the  last  two  years  was: 
I097,  1.090  long  tons. 


1898,  2,680  long  tons. 
The  output  came  from  Nevada.  Utah  and  Louisiana,  the  uses  are  the  same  of  those 
Si'^"it^*'^''  P^''^"'  '"'^"'^      '^^^^^"^'"S  '-^  dangerous  competitor  ofrulphur 
ihf  M  1         •     t^^"".         westerly  of  the  Sunda  islands,  and  lies  to  the  <;otith  of 
ifn^if  Y  fi*^"'?*"'^'.  ^'■^"^  it separated  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  I  is  d  v  ded 

£nV5L  aT'"^  districts :  West  Coast.  East  doast,  Bencoolen.  Umpongs  p  Jcm- 
bang  and  Acheen  or  Atjeh.  with  ^  total  estimated  area  of  161^12  squwe  miles  and 
Padani;''«nH  oi  3.209,037.  ¥h?  clilSTt^wJs  ar^ 

Sik^ai  iSfl^i'^Mi^'  °"  ^7^'-         P^-i'embang  on  (he  wcstcrr..  Tl,e 

people  are  chiefly  Malays,  who  profess  Mohammedanism.  There  is  considerable  trade 
narir.^u  Proflncts.  cotton,  tohacco,  maize,  rice,  and  the  occupations  arc  mainly 
If.  n  ^^•W"^-  ^SE  ^"t*^'^         had  a  great  deal  of  troitl,Ie  with  the  fierc? 

tWcl'lf  ^checn.  Their  country  was  invaded  by  Dutch  troops  ,n  1878.  but 

uwugh  their  capital  was  captured,  the  rebellions  spirit  of  the  native  chiefs  was  by  no 
22*  "'  a^i-'hciie  have  since  been  frequent  wars.  A  veiy  formidable  rebel- 
aoa  broke  out  m  1896.  Dnnng  that  year  and  the  early  part  of  the  next  the  Dutch 
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carried  on  a  vigorous  military  operation  against  the  rebels,  and  by  the  summer  of 
1897  had  succeeded  in  reducing  n  largo  part  of  the  country.  In  the  Sttminerof  OA 
however,  Uiere  were  still  reports  of  lighting,  and  it  was  officially  announced  that  on 
June  30,  1898,  the  enemy  had  been  reputsed  at  Edi  with  considerable  loss,  bixty  of 
the  rebels  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  on  the  Dutch  side  one  officer  and  sennl 
soldiers  were  wounded. 

SUNDAY  SGHOOI18.  The  latest  statistics  of  Sunday  schools  in  all  countries  were 
gathered  in  1R03  at  the  Seventh  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  that 
year  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  secretaries  were  E.  Payson  Porter,  of  New  York,  and 
Edward  Towers,  of  London.  According  to  this  report  the  total  number  of  teadien 

and  scholars  was  22,508,661.  This  does  not  include  the  Roman  Catholic  Sunday 
schools,  nor  those  of  the  non-Evangelical  Protestant  churches.  The  figures  arc: 
United  States  of  North  America,  123,173  schools,  1.305,939  teachers,  and  9,718,432 
scholars;  Canada,  8,386  schools,  69,521  teachers,  and  576.0^34  scholars;  NewfoiindlanJ 
and  Labrador,  359  schools,  2,275  teachers,  and  22,970  scholars;  West  Indies,  2,185 
schools,  9.(173  teachers,  and  110,233  scholars;  Central  America  and  Mexico,  550 
schools,  1,300  teachers,  and  15,000  scholars;  South  America,  350  schools,  3,000 
teachers,  and  150,000  scholars;  England  and  Wales,  37,201  schools,  58545? 
teachers,  and  5,976,537  scholars ;  Scotland.  6.275  schools,  62,994  teacher?,  and  694.- 
860  scholars;  Ireland,  3,584  schools,  27,740  teachers,  and  308,516  scholars;  Austria, 
212  schools,  513  teachers,  and  7,195  scholars;  Belgium,  89  schools,  310  teachers,  and 
4,112  scholars;  Denmark,  506  schools.  3,043  teachers,  and  55,316  scholars;  Finland, 6^* 
853  schools,  11,534  teachers,  and  147,134  scholars;  France,  1,450  schools,  3,800  teach- 
ers, and  60,000  scholars;  Germany,  5,900  schools.  34.983  te.ichcrs,  and  749,786 
scholars ;  Greece,  4  schools,  7  teachers,  and  180  scholars;  Italy,  403  schools,  654  teach- 
ers, and  10,969  scholars;  Netherlands,  1,560  schools,  4,600  teadters,  and  163,000 
scholars;  Norway,  550  schools,  4,390  teachers,  and  63,980  scholars;  Portugal,  li 
schools.  56  teachers,  and  i,oOO  scholars;  Russia.  83  schools,  777  teachers,  and  15,524 
scholars;  Spain,  88  schools,  180  teachers,  and  3,230  scholars;  Sweden,  5,750  schools, 
17,200  teachers,  and  242,150  scholars;  Switzerland,  1,637  schools,  6,916  teachers, and 
113.382  scholars;  Turkey,  in  Europe,  35  schools.  175  teachers,  and  1,564  schutrs; 
India  and  Ceylon,  5.548  schools,  10.715  teachers,  and  197,754  -cliolars;  Persia,  107 
schools,  440  teachers,  and  4,876  scholars ;  Siam,  16  schools,  64  teachers,  and  809  schol- 
ars; China.  105  schools,  1,053  teachers,  and  5,264  scholars;  Japan,  150  sdiools,  390 
teachers,  and  7,019  scholars;  Central  Turkey,  516  schools.  2,450  teachers,  and  25,833 
scholars;  Africa,  4,246  schools,  8,455  teachers,  and  161.394  scholars;  Australasia,  4-- 
766  schools,  54,211  teachers,  and  586,029  scholars;  Fiji  Islands,  1,474  schools,  2,7«> 
teachers,  and  42,909  scholars;  H?waiian  Islands,  230  schools,  1,413  teachers,  and  iS,- 
840  scholars;  and  other  islands,  210  schools,  800  teachers,  and  10,000  sdwiars.  The 
numl)cr  of  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  ^cliool  scholars  in  the  United  States  is  estimatcl 
at  800,000.  The  next  InternationaJ  Sunday  School  Convention  will  be  held  in  Lon- 
don in  190a 

SUNSTROKE.  See  HBATsnoxB. 

SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  organized  by  Prof.  Samuel  D. 
Gross.  M.  D..  in  New  York  City  in  1880.  Next  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  III,  m 
May,  1899   President,  W.  W.  KcmJA.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  &a«taiy,  Hubert U 

Burr(  11,  ,M.  D.,  22  Newburg  street,  JBoston,  Mass. 

SUSA.    See  ARCHiEOLOCY  (paragraph  Persia). 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES.    See  Bridges  (paragraph  Suspension). 

SUTRO,  Adolph  Heinrich  Joseph,  millionaire  philanthropist  and  ex-Mayor  ol 
San  Francisco.  California,  died  in  San  Francisco,  August  8.  iW  He  was  bom  in 

1830,  at  Aachen,  Rhenish  Prussia.  Mr.  Sutro  was  best  known  as  the  constructor  01 
the  famous  tunnel  in  the  town  of  Sutro,  Lyon  county.  Nevada.  This  tunnel,  costing 
$6,500,000,  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Comstock  silver  lode,  and  i>  m 
most  nouble  mining  tunnel  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  12  feet  wide,  lo  feet  n'K"'.^"^ 
XKSPO  feet  long.  The  enterprise  proved  successful,  for  the  rich  silver  veins,  dramca 
and  made  workable,  yielded  large  returns.  Having  made  prudent  Jny^^tnients  m 
San  Francisco  real  esute,  Mr.  Sutro  became  onMof  the  wealthiest  men  m  tiic  wesi. 
in  1880  he  laid  out  Sutro  Heights.  San  Frandsco.  into  a  l>?a"t'*"'  Pf^o 
which  he  opened  to  the  public  and  bequeathed  to  the  city.  San  iranci^ 
received  numerous  other  gifts  from  him,  including  fountains  and  staro^ 
^alt  water  baths  and  an  aquarium.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  am 
Library,   which   contains   about  230.000   volumes;   there  are  excellent  co«i 

«  Japanese  and   Sanscrit  manuscripts,   books  on  early  Amencan 
and  documents  dealing  with  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coa.st.  In'^/yjlla. 

fL^^"^  Mayor  of  the  city  as  a  Populist  Some  months  after  hisdcathujg 
decided  by  the  Court  that  the  trust  dauae  is  Mr.  Sntio's  will,  ^iviiig  Sutro  tuv>' 
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as  a  park  to  the  city,  and  San  Migud  ranch  for  the  support  of  a  scientific  school,  as 
well  as  the  clause  providing  for  the  public  use  of  iiis  library,  was  invalid. 

SWEDEN  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  with  an  area  of 
172,876  sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  population  on  December  31,  1895,  of  4,919,260.  The 
capital  is  Stockholm  with  a  population  at  the  end  of  1896  of  297.860.  The  principal 
occupation  is  agriculture  and  tlic  chief  crop>  in  addition  to  the  cereals  are  potatoes, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco  and  hops,  but  Sweden  docs  not  produce  enough  grain  for  the 
home  consuinpiion  and  is  obliged  to  import  considerable  quantities  from  abroad. 
Since  1866  there  has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  all  branches  of  production.  Min- 
ing is  an  important  industry  and  it  has  recently  progressed  steadily  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  machinery.  In  iron  mining  the  average  eainitiK-  of  the  workmen 
are  about  $^OQ  per  annum,  it  was  reported  in  1898  that  at  the  pruicipal  mines  all  the 
boring  was  carried  on  by  hand,  'i  he  largest  sharers  in  the  foreign  trade  with  Sweden 
are  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  leading  articles  of  export  are  animals  and  ani- 
mal products,  timber,  wrought  and  unwrought,  minerals  and  metal  goods  and  the 
chief  articles  of  import  are  textile  manufactures,  colonial  wares,  corn  and  tloiir,  raw 
textile  material  and  yarn,  etc.  The  total  imports  for  1896  were  358,314,718,  kronor 
and  the  total  exports  340,283,042  kronor,  the  krona  being  worth  ab.8  cents  in  United 
States  currency.  The  main  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs.  According  to  the 
budget  estimate  for  1898  the  national  inconie  from  the  customs  was  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  revenue.  Next  in  importance  as  a  source  of  revenue  was  the  impost  on 
spirits,  etc.,  and  a  large  return  came  from  the  public  domains,  railway,  land  taxes, 
etc.  About  one-third  of  the  railways  belong  to  the  State.  At  the  beginning  of  1898 
the  value  of  the  railways  owned  by  the  State  was  estimated  at  $85,(xx).o(X). 

The  debt  of  Sweden  Jan.,  1898,  amounted  to  287.483,444  kronor,  which  was  incurred 
on  the  railway  account  The  army  consists  of  the  Varfvade,  a  body  of  enlisted  troops 
who  serve  for  two  or  three  years;  the  Indelta,  of  nineteen  regiments  of  infantry  and 
three  of  cavalry,  who  serve  for  a  >hort  period  m  each  year;  and  tlie  Varnpligtige,  who 
are  recruited  by  levying  upcm  tiie  male  population  between  the  ages  of  2i  and  40.  It 
was  estimated  in  1898  that  the  war  strength  was  52,300  men  and  if  all  classes  were  in- 
cluded, about  100,000.  The  navy,  which  is  kept  up  for  purposes  of  coast  defense,  has 
17  armored  coast  defense  turret  ships;  3  corvettes  and  a  number  of  torpedo  boats  and 
smaller  boats  of  various  classes.  The  state  religion  is  Lutheran.  In  1897  there  were 
12  bishoprics  and  2,551  parishes. 

History. — Tlic  main  political  question  in  Norway  and  Sweden  has  to  do  with  the 
demand  of  the  latter  power  for  more  complete  independence  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs.  Some  account  of  the  conflict  over  this  matter  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Norway  (q.  v.).  The  political  parties  in  Sweden  comprise  the  Conservatives,  the 
Radicals,  and  the  Moderates,  of  whom  the  first  and  last  are  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
Norway.  The  constitutional  question  was  constantly  agitated  during  the  year  1898. 
The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  of  union  was  divided  acamst  itself.  The 
Swedish  members  favored  the  choice  of  a  foreign  minister  who  should  have  charge  of 
the  turei^n  atTairs  for  both  Sweden  and  Norway  and  reside  at  Stockholm,  lie  was 
to  be  aided  by  a  council  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  which  should  be  made  up  of  two 
councillors  from  each  country.  The  majority  of  the  Norwegian  members  on  the 
Other  hand  demanded  separate  foreign  ministers  and  separate  diplomatic  representa- 
tives for  each  country. 

8WEDENB0BO  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION,  organized  in  New  York,  May 
TJt  i%)8,  "to  preserve,  translate,  publish,  and  distribute  the  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal works  of  Emanuel  Swcndenborg;  and  to  pronKtte  the  principles  taught  in  these 
works,  having  in  view,  likewise,  their  relation  to  the  scienoe  and  philosophy  of  the 
present  day."   President,  Frank  Sewall. 

SWBZVSNBOBCIIAVS  (New  Jerusalem  Chukcr).  There  are  two  branches  of 
this  sect  in  the  United  States.  The  fir >t  consists  of  the  following  associations  and 
societies:  Canada,  5  societies  and  231  members;  Illinois,  14  societies  and  798  mem- 
bers; Maine,  4  societies  and  255  members;  Maryland,  7  societies  and  448  members; 
Massachusetts,  19  societies  and  1,818  members;  Michigan,  .1  societies  and  112  mem- 
bers; Minnesota,  3  societies  and  86  members;  New  York,  9  societies  and  651 
members;  Ohio,  8  societies  and  494  members;  Pacific  Coast,  10  societies  and  460 
members;  Pennsylvania,  7  societies  and  704  members;  Connecticut  Association,  60 
members;  Denver,  Col.  Society,  20  members;  Iowa  General  Society,  118  members; 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Society,  33  members;  Louisville,  Ky.,  Society,  23  members;  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  Society,  18  members;  Savannah,  Ga.,  Society,  22  members;  Texas 
General  Society,  86  members;  and  Topeka,  Kas.,  Society,  30  members,  making  a 
total  of  187  societies  and  12,524  members.  The  seventy-eighth  annual  session  of  the 
general  convention  of  the  new  Jerusalem  met  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  June  11-14,  1898, 
Rev.  John  Worcester,  President.  The  Council  of  Ministers  met  at  Lakewood,  In- 
diana, June  7,  and  agreed  to  continue  the  work  mapped  out  during  the  past  two 
years,— a  version  of  the  Bible  of  Swedenbong  in  Latin  as  a  beginning  towards  oudG* 
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ing  a  new-church  translation  in  English.   The  compilation  and  publication  of  the 

translation  v>{  the  Psalms  in  t!u-  Latin,  found  in  the  works  of  Swedcnbori;  wa^  ac- 
complished in  1898  under  the  supervision  01  Kev.  T.  F.  Wright.  It  was  decided  that 
the  next  work  to  be  undertaken  is  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  compQed  from  the 
Latin  of  Swcdenborg  by  the  committee  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  co-opcraatiR 
with  the  committee  of  the  English  Conference,  which  is  now  engaged  on  Genesis.  It 
will  be  issued  by  the  American  Swcdciilnng  Pruning  and  Pubiismng  Society.  The 
total  receipts  for  1898  were  $5.S6<>.^5,  and  their  endowment  fund  is  $00459137. 

The  eleventh  annual  conference  of  the  American  League  of  New  Oiurch  Young- 
Peoplc's  Societies  also  met  in  Cleveland,  June  11,  and  four  -lew  societies  were  ad- 
mitted, bringing  the  number  to  35.  The  twelfth  annual  mceang  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  Lewis  F.  Hite,  Pres.dcnt,  met  in  Lakeirooi 
Ind.,  June  9.  The  German  Missionary  Union  of  the  Ncv/  Church  in  America  met 
in  BerHn,  Canada,  June  i(<.  when  Rev.  L.  II.  Tatcl  was  elected  Secretary  ami  Dr. 
Felix  A.  Boericke,  'IVca-nn  r.  This  Union  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Dr,  Tafd  s 
German  Bible.  1  lie  American  Swcdenborg  Society's  headquarters  is  3  West  29th 
street,  New  York.  The  other  branch  of  the  Swedenborglans  i»  known  as  The 
Academy,  with  headquarters  at  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pcnn.  Its  present  membership 
consists  of  454  persons,  including  117  for  England  and  Canada.  There  are  10  socie- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  5  in  Ohio*  a  tn  New  York,  2  in  Illinois,  2  in  California,  and  i  in 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Mexico.  In  England  the  Swedenborgians  have  75  societies,  with  6,063 
rcRKtered  members. 

SWITZERLAND,  an  inland  cotmtr>'  of  Europe  with  an  area  of  I5,975  sq  m.  and 
a  population  in  1897  of  3,082,989.  The  chief  towns  are  Zuricli  (population  in  189;  with 
suburbs  151.994).  Geneva  (population  in  1897  with  suburbs  8i6»53S),  Basle  (popula- 
tion in  1897,  89,687),  Berne  (population  in  1897,  49,030),  Lausanne  (population  in 
1897,  40,671).  Emigration  from  Switzerland  is  not  very  extensive.  During  the  five  years 
ending  wiih  the  close  of  1897  the  number  leaving  the  country  was  ^0,132  and  in  that 
year  a  smaller  number  emigrated  than  in  any  other  years  immediately  preceding.  In 
iSSCJ.  6,177  persons  emigrated  from  Switzerland,  while  in  18(97  there  were  only  i,S» 
emigrants  Of  these,  over  80  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  the  number  of  Swiss  immigrants  to  the  United  Slates  was  1,246.  It  is 
the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe.  A  large  part  of  its  surface  (28.4  per  cent.) 
is  unproductive  and  of  the  productive  portion  only  16.4  per  cent  is  under  crops  and 
gardens,  and  18.7  per  cent  under  fruit,  while  35.8  per  cent,  is  under  grass  and 
meadows  and  29  per  cent,  under  forest.  Nevertheless  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion. Next  to  it  the  greatest  number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  the  building  and 
furniture  industries,  ifie  textile  industries,  commerce  and  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery. Among  the  chief  manufactures  are  cotton,  silk,  watches,  machines  and 
wood-work  and  the  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  clocks  and  watcho=,  food 
stuffs,  tobacco  and  spirits.  It  was  said  in  an  official  report  in  1894  that  Switzer- 
land imported  each  year  half  of  that  upon  which  its  population  subsisted.  Foodstuffs 
continue  to  be  the  chief  articles  of  import.  Wheat  to  the  value  of  77,057.000  francs 
imported  in  1897  and  in  that  year  the  leading  countries  frotn  which  Switzerland  "T 
ported  goods,  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  .Ai  ^- 
tria-Hungary,  while  the  chief  receivers  of  her  exports  were,  hi  the  order  of  im- 
portance, Germany,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Austria-Hungar>'.  Outside  of  Europe 
her  largest  trade  was  with  American  countries.  The  trade  of  Switzerland  with  the 
United  States  is  important,  but  in  the  first  six  months  of  1898  there  was  a  faliirig  on 
of  about  a  .-nillion  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  the  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  Lnitea 
States,  the  total  value  of  which  was  $6,082,793  during  that  period.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  war  and  later  in  the  year  it  was  reported  that  the  export  trade  with  tne 
United  States  had  considerably  increased.  In  the  year  ending  June  30.  '898,  the  ex- 
ports from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $11,380,835.  and  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  Switzerland  to  $265,970.  It  was  reported  hy  the  Amencan 
Consul  at  St.  Gall  in  1898  that  new  classes  of  articles  of  American  manufacture  were 
finding  their  way  to  the  Swiss  market  and  that  there  were  good  opportunities  tor  iw 
development  of  American  trade  there.  Swiss  commerce  has  increased  largely  ^^^^h. 
the  efTorts  of  the  government  to  promote  its  foreign  trade.  There  is  a  -P"'?' 
partmcnt  called  the  Department  of  Trade,  Industry  and  Agriculture,  which  has  lor 
object  the  promotion  of  trade  in  general,  the  arrangement  of  c-'^hibitions,  the  prq  3 
tton  of  labor  laws,  supervision  of  industrial  and  commercial  e<'''cation^  the  ncen.  ; 
of  commercial  agents,  the  adiu'^tmciit  "f  .i-Mmtes  in  international  trade,  OC  j"  . 
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was  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  industrial  education,  the  government  has  pursued 
the  practice  of  granting  subventions  to  the  cantonal  institutions  oi  a  technical  char- 
acter, includnig  schools  of  artisans,  professional  schools^  schools  of  design,  schools  of 
arte  and  trade,  schools  of  samples  and  models,  and  industrial  museums.  In  the  Unite d 
States  Consular  Reports  the  reputed  advancement  in  inrhistrial  inalttrs  is  attributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  this  policy  of  the  government.  The  budget  estimates  for 
weie,  for  revenue  9i.375.ooo  francs,  and  for  expenditure  89,340,000  francs.  The  main 
source  of  revenue  is  the  customs,  for  the  confederation  has  no  power  to  levy  direct 
taxes.  Next  in  importance  as  a  source  of  revenue  are  the  posts,  these  two  items  mak- 
ing up  the  greater  part  of  the  total  revenue.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  franc,  worth 
iy.3  cents  in  United  States  currency.  For  some  statistics  of  its  monetary  condition 
see  the  table  following  the  article  Money. 

Railways.— At  the  beginning  of  1897  the  mileage  of  the  railways  open  for  traffic 
was  2,351-  A  very  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  year  1898  was  the  decision  of 
the  government,  as  a  result  of  the  popular  vote  of  February  20,  to  purchase  the  five 
main  railway  lines  of  Switzerland.  The  popular  vote  on  this  question  gave  a  majority 
in  favor  of  government  ownership  of  207.871.  those  voting  in  favor  of  it  numbering 
384.382  and  those  against  it  176.511.  The  five  lines  to  be  purchased  arc  the  Jura 
Simplon.  the  Swiss  North  East,  the  Swiss  Central,  the  United  Swiss  and  the  Gothard. 
This  completely  reverses  the  popular  decision  of  December  6,  1801.  when  the  majority 
against  the  purchase  was  169.500.  The  change  in  the  popular  attitude  is  attritnUed 
largely  to  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  .subject  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 
The  cost  of  these  five  lines  was  placed  at  $190,998,000.  Their  total  receipts  in  -1897 
were  $20,722,600,  and  their  total  length  in  18^  was  1,700  miles.  It  was  said  that  the 
amount  which  the  government  would  pay  for  them  was  about  $200,000,000.  This  de- 
cision will  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  largest  roads  to  the  government  within  the 
next  few  years.  The  advantages  which  were  expected  to  accrue  from  it  were  the 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  a  centralized  administration,  the  redaction  of  the 
cost  of  transit  for  passengers  and  freight,  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  for  ihe 
reduction  of  the  debt  and  the  termination  of  the  influence  exercised  by  foreign  share- 
holders. For  years  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  8tatieH>wnership  has  been  going 
on.  The  Socialists  have  been  especially  active  in  urging  the  purchase,  and  though 
they  objected  to  many  of  the  details  of  the  law,  they  supported  the  government's  pro- 
gramtnc.  The  Ra<lic.'il'-,  who  control  a  large  majority  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  showed  indifference  and  even  hostility  at  first,  but  ended  by  enthusiasti- 
cally championing  the  measure.  The  only  prominent  Radical  to  persist  in  his  oppo« 
sition  was  ^^  N'uma  Dro?.,  the  former  President  of  the  Confederation  who  published 
an  able  pamphlet  4)oinling  out  the  defects  of  the  measure.  The  majority  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  piiffdia^e  law  came  from  the  raidcs  of  the  Catholic  Right  and  the  chief 
ground  of  their  opposition  was  the  danger  of  centralization  and  of  extending  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  government.  The  Liberal  or  Libera!  Conservative  party  also 
furnished  many  opponents  of  State  purcliase.  The  political  aspect  of  the  purchase 
was  complicated  by  the  two  opposing  views  represented  by  the  centralizationists  and 
the  Federalists  respectively:  the  former  favored  anything  that  looked  toward  unifica- 
tion and  desired  to  extend  in  every  possible  way  tne  powers  of  the  Federal  Council 
and  Federal  Assembly,  while  the  latter  saw  in  State  ownership  a  menace  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Cantons.  Among  the  economic  and  financial  aryuments*  it  was  claimed 
that  the  railways  would  not  yield  the  expected  revenues  under  |[ovcrnment  control.  It 
was  said  that  the  Federal  government  had  not  taken  sufficiently  mto  accotmt  the  finaa- 
cial  burden  of  the  undertaking  and  that  the  restilt  woold  be  a  serious  financial  em- 
barrassment. See  Electuc  Railways. 

Gwertment — Switzerland  is  a  confederation  of  19  Cantons  and  6  half  Cantons. 
Its  present  constitution  dates  from  1874.  The  Federal  government  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  State  Council  and  the  National  Assembly,  the  former  having  44  mem- 
bers, two  for  each  Canton,  and  the  latter  representatives  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the 
adult  male  population  at  the  ratio  of  one  representative  for  every  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  elections  t.akc  place  every  three  years.  Executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  Federal  Council  of  seven  ttnndicrs  chosen  by  the  Federal  Assembly  and  in  the 
President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Council,  also 
chosen  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  army  is  under  Federal  control.  It  comprises 
three  classes,  the  Elite  or  active  army,  the  Landwehr  and  the  Landsturm.  In  iSQSthe 
effective  strength  of  these  forces  was  144,822 ;  70.000 ;  and  300.000  respectively. 

Political  History.— On  December  15.  1897.  M.  Eugene  Ruffy  was  elected  President 
r.nd  M  Mullcr  Vice-President.  Both  were  members  of  the  Radical  party.  The  main 
event  of  the  year  was  the  State  purchase  of  railways,  described  in  a  prccedmg  para- 
graph. Important  measures  of  the  government  during  the  year  were  tlie  submi'^sion 
to  the  people  on  June  20  of  constitutional  amendments  enlarging  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  legislature  in  the  field  of  civil  and  criminal  law  and  the  adoption  by  the  As- 
sembly of  lUness  and  accident  tnsuranoe  laws.  On  September  11,  the  grief  and  Indif- 
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nation  of  the  people  were  aroused  by  the  assassination  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  at 
Geneva  by  the  Italian  anarchist,  Luccheni.  There  was  much  discussion  of  the  tcndracy 
on  the  part  of  anarchists  to  make  Swuzerland  a  resort  and  attention  was  drawn  totk 
large  number  that  seemed  to  have  gathered  there  in  recent  years.  The  Fedeial  Coun- 
cil under  the  gpar  of  the  indignation  aroused  by  the  murder  of  the  Empress  ex- 
pelled a  large  number  of  anarchists  from  the  country.  On  November  13,  it  was  decid 
«d  by  popular  vote  that  the  unification  of  the  civil  and  penal  law  should  be  carried 
out.  This  work  was  of  great  importance  and  promised  to  take  3  long  time.  In 
regard  to  it  the  ex-President  of  the  Confederation,  M.  Droz.  said  that  many  citizens 
could  not  but  feel  some  hesitation  ulieii  they  voted  in  its  favor,  for  althnugh  for  the 
moment  it  would  result  merely  in  tlie  uniiication  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  it  via 
feared  that  people  would  soon  be  demandini^  the  centraluation  of  the  administration 
of  justice  as  the  only  means  of  assuring  a  uniform  prooedure  and  jurisprudence.  See 
AKnjBmJOGY  (paragraphs  Switzerland  and  Germany). 

SYMPHONY  OBCHESTBA,  BOSTON,  organized  in  1881,  has  had  four  conduc- 
tors: George  Henschel»  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikiscb,  and  Emit  Paur.  Mr. 
Geridce  returned  as  conductor  in  i8g& 

nmnmAXW  BOTAIVT.  See  botany  (paragraph  Systematie  Botany). 

SYSTEMATIC  zodLOOY.  See  Sncos,  also  ZoduxacAL  LtmATun  (pangiapb 

Systematic  Zoology). 

TALBOT,  Ho».  Sn  Patsick  WftLiwcrow,  K  C.  B..  died  September  25. 1898.  He 
was  born  December  11,  1817;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst;  was  captain  in 
the  Royal  Fusiliers,  1836-46;  aide-de-camp  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Derby  ;  British  resident  at  Cephalonia.  He  became  a  Colonel  and 
from  1858  to  the  time  of  bis  death  was  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  House  of  Lords;  in 
i8g7  was  made  K  C  B. 

TALC.  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  still  supplies  most  of  the  talc  u?cd  in  paper 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and  the  1898  production  was  greatly  stimulated^ 
the  increased  ^sale  of  newspapers,  on  account  of  die  war  with  S^pain.  Some  talc  nr 
other  purposes  was  mined  in  North  Carolina. 

TALIAFEBRO,  General  William  Booth,  Confederate  veteran,  died  at  Belle- 
ville, Gloucester  county.  \'irBinia,  February  27,  1898.  He  was  born  there  in  De^ 
cember,  1822;  was  graduated  from  William  and  Mary  College  in  1841,  anl^  attended 
lectures  at  Harvard  and  entered  the  law.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War:  became 
Captain  in  the  Eleventh  United  States  Infantry  in  April,  1847.  was  promoted  Major 
of  the  Ninth  Infantry  the  following  August,  and  was  mustered  out  m  August. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  Confederate  iftny  as  Colonel,  and 
served  under  Generals  Jackson,  Early,  Ewell  and  Winder.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
fight  at  Cedar  Mountain,  was  wounded  three  times  at  Second  Mana^sa.s,  and  for  W* 
defense  of  Fort  Wagner,  being  already  Brigadier-General,  was  commissioned  Major- 
General.  .-Xfier  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law;  was  elected  to  the  "^useot 
Delegates;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Governor  against  Frederick  W.  M. 
HoUlday  in  1877,  and  was  made  judge  of  his  coun^  in  1892,  serving  as  such  imnl  a 
lew  months  before  his  death,  (kneral  Taliaferro  was  a  thirty-second  Scotush  Kite 
Mason,  and  in  1^4-76  was  (jrand  Master  in  Virginia. 

TALL  BUXLZXnroS.  The  last  ten  years  have  presented  a  complete  transforma- 
tion in  the  building  constructior;  methods  of  the  larger  American  cities.  The  tai 
steel  skeleton  building  from  15  stories  to  30  stories  in  height  has  very  largely  uuun 
the  place  of  the  formei  business  block  of  7  and  10  stories  in  height  As  an  «>'"P"r" 
of  the  extent  of  this  tendency  toward  very  tall  buildings  it  may  be  sUted  that  in  ine 
two  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  there  are  fullv  so  buildings  which  WJi  iroro 
180  ft.  to  386  ft.  in  height.  The  names  and  main  dimensions  of  some  of  the  hignesi  01 
these  buildings  are:    In  New  York.  Park  Row  Syndicate.  386  ft.:  Manhattan JUKC; 


348  ft. ;  St, 


Paul,  313  ft. ;  American  Surety,  312  ft. ;  Pulitzer.  309  ft. ;  A"ierican  Trsrt 
Society,  306  ft;  Empire,  304  ft.    In  Chicago,  Masonic  Temple,  27.?  ]^ 
ft:  Old  Colony,  213  ft;  Monadnock,  215  ft;  Marquette,  207  ft.  It  will  be  tc^m 
comprehended  that  the  adoption  of  this  atyle  of  bmldings  and  the  skeleton  tyF  °t 
struclion  has  had  the  result  of  introducing  many  innovations  uto  architectural 
methods  and  practice.  j 
The  main  purpose  of  a  tall  building  is  to  increase  the  rentable  floor  *P'^  -^^ 
given  area  of  ground  and  the  necessity  for  this  has  resulted  from  the  con«ntra  . 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  large  American  cities  within  a  small  area  an-^ 
consequent  enormous  appreciation  of  land  values.    This  tendency  toward  ^opw^ 
tration  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  we  ^ 
construction  of  tall  buildings  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  these  cities,  in  »JV^ 
degree,  however.  Uie  same  conditions  prevafl  in  other  large  Amencan  cities,  aw 
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arc  few  cities  of  any  size  in  this  county  which  do  not  furnish  one  or  more 
representative  examples  of  the  modern  tail  skeleton-constructed  buildings.  A  censu* 
of  such  buildings  would  include,  probably,  the  bulk  of  the  expensive  buMiiess  atnie* 
tares  erected  during  the  last  decade. 

Roughly  defined  a  skdctoo-ooBstructed  building  consists  of  a  steel  framework 
akdcton.  with  integument,  flesh  and  viscera  of  masonry  and  wood,  supported  partly 
or  wholly  by  the  skeleton.  A  portion  of  the  exterior  walls  only  arc  self-sup- 
ported and  independent  of  the  steel  skeleton,  and  in  the  purely  skeleton  construction 
even  these  are  carried  wholly  by  the  vertical  frames.  The  design  and  construction  of 
structural  ironwork  of  the  nature  of  these  building  skeletons,  and  on  such  a  large 
scale,  involve  problems  with  which,  as  a  rule,  architects  are  not  familiar,  so  that  it 
hat  become  neoessaiy  to  employ  engineers,  who  make  a  specialty  of  structural  iroD'^ 
work  to  prepare  the  general  designs  and  calculations  and  to  work  out  the  details,  as 
wdl  as  to  superintend  the  fotindations  and  erection,  leaving  to  the  architects  mainly 
the  design  01  the  artistic  features  of  the  structure  and  the  general  arranKcnicnt  of 
its  interior.  Considerations  of  wind,  strains,  variations  of  loading,  facility  of  erection 
and  the  combination  of  strengtli  and  economy  make  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
details  of  high  buildings  should  be  carefully  designed  by  competent  men,  and  that  all 
the  work  should  be  put  togcihcr  in  a  thoroughly  first-class  manner. 

Foundations. — The  first  important  work  01  the  engineer  in  designing  a  tall  building 
is  to  secure  an  adequate  foundation.  As  wlU  be  rndily  appreciated  ilie  weight  im- 
posed upon  a  small  area  of  ground  is  in  most  cases  enormous.  The  ParK  Row  Syndi- 
cate building,  in  New  York,  for  example,  is  estimated  to  weigh  18.000  tons,  virile  it 
occupies  a  ground  area  of  al)0ut  150x100  ft.  The  character  of  the  fi>undation  best  de- 
signed to  support  such  loads  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  loundati<.in  bed.  In  soft 
soil,  where  the  underlying  rock  is  at  too  great  depths  to  be  reached,  either  piles,  OT 
what  are  commonly  called  "tloating"  foundations  arc  gem^rally  employed. 

The  "floating"  foundation  has  been  chiefly  used  in  Chicago,  where  the  foundation 
bed  tmderlying  the  business  district  consists  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  of  moderately 
firm  soil  OvnTving  a  much  softer  clay,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  deep.  It  is  made  of 
I-beams,  or  raifwiqr  rails*  laid  cobhoase  fashion,  with  the  alternate  layers  of  beams  of 
lessening  length  toward  the  top,  and  all  the  interstices  filled  with  cement  concrete. 
By  this  construction  a  sort  of  raft-like  structure  is  formed  which  distributes  the  load 
over  a  large  area  of  the  soft  soil.  Generally  a  separate  "raft"  is  constructed  to 
carry  the  weight  of  each  column,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  columns  rest  on  a 
single  large  raft.  These  rafts  gradually  settle,  as  much  as  several  inches  in  certain 
instances,  and  provision  is  made  for  this  settlement  by  building  the  whole  structure 
several  inches  higher  than  it  is  finally  intended  to  remain.  To  provide  for  the  un- 
equal settlement  of  different  "rafts"  an  adjusting  device  has  in  a  few  instances  been 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  each  column,  by  which  it  can  be  lengthened  juit  the  amount 
desired  to  compensate  for  the  inequality. 

Where  piles  are  used  they  are  generally  driven  in  clusters  and  capped  with  con- 
crete, each  cluster  carrying  one  or  more  columns.  The  piles  are  driven  to  hard  soil. 
Another  application  of  piles  which  has  tiL<  11  <  tnploycd,  but  not  often,  is  to  compress 
the  soft  soil  of  the  foundation  area  by  driving  numerous  piles  close  together  all  over 
it  The  columns  rest  on  caps  or  footings  of  concrete  or  masonry  placed  at  suitable 
pohils  on  the  bed  of  solidified  earth  and  piles. 

In  New  York,  where  bed  rock  can  be  reached  and  where  the  tall  buildings  are  taller 
and  heavier  than  in  other  cities,  pneumatic  caisson  foundations  are  extensively  used, 
and  are  sunk  to  the  rock.  These  caissons  are  made  of  steel  or  wood,  and  are  hollow 
boxes  or  cylinders  with  their  single  open  end  placed  downward.  One  caisson  m.iy 
carry  a  single  or  several  -rolumns.  It  is  placed  over  the  proper  site  and  then  men  arc 
sent  msidc  through  traps  in  the  top,  who  excavate  the  earth  anrl  pass  it  out  through 
the  traps  in  buckets  handled  by  derridcs  or  other  forms  of  hoisting  devices.  As  the 
earth  is  removed  the  caisson  or  box  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  it  bcmg  loaded  on  top 
and  provided  with  sharp  cuttiuR  edpes  to  facilitate  the  downward  motion.  As  the 
caisson  sinks  it  is  built  up  on  top  wuh  additional  hollow  sections  of  metal  or  wood 
until  finally,  when  bed  rock  is  reached  hy  the  cutting  edges  there  remains  a  steel  or 
timber-lined  well  from  the  surface  to  the  rock  bed.  This  well  is  then  filled  with 
masonry  or  concrete  or  both,  and  the  necessary  capping  and  column  bases  fastened  to 
its  top.  When  a  caisson  has  to  be  sunk  below  the  water  line,  as  is  nearly  always 
the  case  in  New  York,  proviskms  have  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  water  froni  filling 
the  hollow  working  chamber  and  stoppinjf  work.  The  usual  one  is  to  make  the  work- 
ing chamber  air  tight  and  to  force  air  mto  it  until  the  air  pinessore  mstde  is  great 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  pressure  from  the  outside.  Suitable  openinp,  called 
air  lo<-ks  permit  the  passage  of  workmen  and  material  to  and  from  the  work- 
ing chamber  without  destroying  the  air  pressure.  Pneumatic  caissons  sunk  to  bed 
rock  make  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  of  tall  building  foundations. 

A  oommon  constractkm  is  not  to  place  the  columns  directly  on  the  foundatimis  thus 
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constructed,  but  to  cm  them  on  heavy  girders,  which  rest  on  cue  foundations  Hke 
a  bridge  truss  upon  the  masonry  piers  and  abutments  of  a  bridge.  Tliis  construe 
tion  IS  deigned  chiefly  to  carry  the  exterior  wall  columns.  These  being  located  al- 
most at  the  extreme  outer  penmcier  ui  the  building  walls  cannot  alwavs  be  supported 
by  individual  cai.ssons  pile  clusters,  etc.,  since  the  latter  cannot  be  eonstmcted  with- 
out iriicrlcring  with  the  foundations  of  adjacent  buildings.  By  using  the  girder  tlie 
cais-on.s.  pile  clu^ur^,  etc.,  can  be  set  inside  the  outer  perimeter  of  the  building  and  tin 
wall  columns  earned  by  a  cantilever  arm  of  the  girder,  projecting  bncket-like  oicr 
the  outer  edge  of  the  caisson.  •       »  f  j   -hi  i«w«t  iin  mr 

The  allowable  maximum  load  on  different  soils  is  stipulated  by  the  buil  line  laws  of 
Chicago  as  3.500  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  for  clay ;  3.000  lbs.  per  sq.  ft,  for  mixed  .and  and 
Clajr,  and  4,000  lbs.  per  ?q.  tt.  for  dry  sand. 

Co/ttm»j.— Built  up  columns  uf  steel  ai\-  Lmi)loyed  almost  entirely  in  tall  buildiqg 
construction,  cohiinns  of  cast  iron  bi  ins  regarded  as  unreliable.  These  columns  are 
made  up  at  ihc  nulls  in  lengths  of  one  and  two  stories  and  have  sections  of  vatiou 
forms,  generally  approximately  rectangular  or  H-shaped.  The  different  lengths  are 
connected  by  rivets  or  bolts  at  the  site  ol  the  building  and  form  columns  extending 
irom  the  foundations  to  the  roof  and  of  constantly  decreasing  size  upwards.  At  the 
S^**!:  J  t  .  ««J«nM  nave  fastened  to  them  brackets  <A  various  forms  to  which  are 
attached  the  interior  floor  girders  and  the  exterior  wali  girders.  Each  column  is  of 
such  size  that  it  will  carry  .-^afely  the  portion  of  the  total  level  allotted  to  it,  which 
IS  accurate  y  calcuiated  by  the  designing  engineers.  So  important  is  great  care  in 
Jcveling  cohimns  regarded  that  each  city  has  passed  laws  rcgulathlg  tte  maximum 
cUowable  weight  which  columns  of  different  sizes  may  be  made  to  carry.  The  bottoji 
section,  of  some  of  the  columns  in  the  American  Tract  Society  building,  in  New 
York,  arc  39x18  ins.,  and  still  larger  columns  were  used  in  the  Park  Bow  S^adiate 
building,  m  the  same  city. 

Floor  Framittg.—l'he  floor  framing  is  made  up  of  the  floor  girders  attached  to  tht 
COlomns,  as  previously  noted,  and  of  floor  beams  attached  by  brackets  to  the  lloor 
girders.  These  floor  beams  are  spaced  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  apart,  and  are  filled  m  wtih 
arches  of  fire-proof  material  (see  paragraph  Fire-proofing).  The  floor  girders  are 
generally  plate  girder?;  made  up  of  plates  and  angles  riveted  together  to  form  an 
L-beam  section,  but  the  lloor  beams  are  usually  rolled  stecI  L-beams  of  one  piece. 

H  Z>;  (u-i«^'.— The  great  height  and  area  of  exposure  of  tall  bidldings  often  make 
desirable  sonic  special  provision  tO  enable  them  to  resist  movement  under  high  winds. 
There  are  various  forms  of  wind-bradng  for  this  purpose.  Generally,  however,  the 
mass  and  weight  of  the  building  is  a  pretty  cflicient  saft  gtiard  against  any  danger 
from  wind  presstire.  Naturally,  too,  the  need  of  wind-branng  is  greater  in  very  tall, 
narrow  buildings  than  in  buildings  covering  a  large  ground  area. '  In  the  Old  Colony 
building,  of  Chicat,'o,  a  series  of  very  strong  steel  arched  portals  were  carried  across 
the  building  at  several  points,  the-e  portals  being  sprung  between  the  columns  at  each 
foor  and  forming  a  strong  diaphragm  to  resist  transverse  motion.  In  other  similar 
buildings  the  outside  wall  girders  connecting  the  wall  columns  are  made  very  deep 
and  heavy,  to  give  the  structure  extra  rigid^  against  wind  pressure.  In  still  other 
cases  diagonal  cross  bracing  has  been  tised  between  selected  lines  of  colunnK 
Vicious  other  forms  of' wind-bracing  have  liccn  ci-plovod  in  individii."!  cases. 

Exterwr  IValh. — ^The  character  uf  the  exterior  walls  employed  in  tall  buildings  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  wall  i'-  exjtosed  to  view  or  not.  Generally  the  front  walls  are 
of  stone,  terra  colta.  or  brick  architecturally  embellished  to  present  as  pleasing  an 
aspect  as  may  he.  The  party  or  division  walls,  which  are  concealed  from  view,  are 
plain  brick  or  terra  cotta  construction.  Sometimes  the  entire  front  wall  is  self-sup- 
porting, or  its  lower  stories  are,  and  at  other  times  it  is  carried  by  the  steel  fiame. 
The  party  or  division  walls  are  never  likely  to  be  carried  entirely  by  the  steel  framw. 
\\  here  the  wall  is  carried  by  the  frame  that  for  each  story  is  carried  by  the  outside 
wall  girders  of  that  story  and  is  so  entirely  independent  that  it  may  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  walls  of  the  stories  above  and  below  intact.  The  carrying  of  the  walls  by 
the  frame-work  makes  it  desiraljlc-  that  they  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  Ibc 
this  reason  they  arc,  in  many  cases,  simply  a  veneering  or  skin  of  terra  cotta. 

Ftrc- Proofing.— Thv  fire-proofing  of  the  modem  tSl  building  is  largely  stnicWnl, 
that  IS  it  forms  a  part  of  the  building  structure  itself  and  is  not  merely  a  protective 
coating.  As  already  stated  the  floors  are  made  of  arches  of  fire-proof  material 
sprung  between  the  floor  beams.  TTie  materials  used  for  floor  arches  are:  Burnt  day, 
hollow  tile  blocks  formed  to  bind  together  like  the  stories  in  an  arch  ring  and  laid 
with  joints  of  cement  mortar;  monolithic  concrete  arches,  generallv  with  a  wircmesn, 
rods,  straps  or  some  other  form  of  metal  embedded  in  the  concrete  to  increase  their 
strength;  and  plaster  of  Paris  composition^  in  Mocks  like  tile  or  in  monolirhic masses 
like  concrete,  the  latter  generally  with  embedded  metal  .skeletons.  Thtse  materials 
give  aiiiple  st  i  eni,'th  with  light  weight  and  are  employed  for  that  reason,  as  well  J'^r 
tncir  hrc-resi&ting  qualities,  and  the  case  with  which  they  may  be  pat  into  the  stroc- 
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lure.  The  floor  arches  are  so  constructed  as  to  bury,  and  thus  protect  the  floor  beams 
Irom  heat.  Columns  are  fire-proof  with  specially  shaped  blocks  or  monolithic  masses 
of  the  same  materials,  and  these  materials,  in  special  forms,  are  also  used  for  par- 
titions and  in  other  places.  The  plastering  and  finish  cover  the  fire-proofing  and  hide 
it  from  view. 

Fire-proofing,  however,  constitutes  but  one  feature  of  fire  protection  for  tall  build- 
ings, which  includes  nietai  shutter.s  closing  the  outside  windows  against  the  entrance 
of  fire  from  a  neighboring  building,  which  is  burning;  water  pipes  extending  from 
story  to  story  and  provided  with  pumps  in  the  basement,  and  lines  of  these  on 
each  floor;  and  various  devices,  such  as  water  buckets,  chemical  extinguishers,  hand 
grenades,  etc.,  for  extinguishing  incipient  fires,  and  others  for  aiding  firemen  to  reach 
.ind  battle  with  the  flames.  The  most  common  fault  in  the  fire  protection  of  tall  build- 
ings is  rather  the  neglect  to  provide  these  various  devices  than  the  failure  to  employ 
inadequate  structural  firc-pruofing. 

Mechanical  Plant. — The  mechanical  plant  of  the  modern  tall  building  is  quite  ex- 
tensive and  is  one  of  its  niost  important  features.  Space  forbids  any  detailed  men- 
lion,  but  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  this  plant  is  furnished  by  naming  the 
principal  mechanical  devices  which  enicr  into  the  operation  of  an  up-to-date  tall  build- 
ing. These  are :  The  elevator  system,  either  electric  or  hydraulic,  with  the  power 
pumps,  motors,  piping,  safety  devices,  signal  systems,  etc,  which  enter  into  its  opera- 
tion; the  steam  heating  plant:  the  drinking  water  supply  plant  often  including  a  re- 
frigerating plant  for  cooling  the  water;  the  regular  toilet  water  supply;  the  electric 
lighting  plant  with  generators,  switch  board,  wiring,  etc. ;  the  private  telephone  sys- 
tem, the  boiler  and  engine  plant,  which  supplies  power  to  all  the  other  devices,  in- 
cluding a  specially  powerful  pump  for  fire  protection.  Not  all  these  devices  are  found 
in  every  building,  but  the  principal  ones  are,  and  in  some  cases,  the  mechanical  aids 
arc  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Erection. — There  is  nothing  more  wonderful,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  tall  build- 
ings construction  than  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  erected.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  25-story  structure  to  be  erected  complete  in  1.2  months.  The  Fisher  building, 
in  Chicago.  TOjl-xioo  ft.  in  ground  area,  and  235  ft.  high,  containing  18  stories  and  an 
attic,  was  erected  in  six  and  a  half  months.  The  steel  frame  for  the  14-story  Re- 
liance building,  in  Chicago,  was  erected  in  two  weeks.  The  Manhattan  Life  building 
was  erected  in  thirteen  and  two-lhirds  months,  the  time  being  c^vidcd  as  follows: 
Foundations,  five  and  two-thirds  months;  superslruclnre,  eight  months;  the  roof, 
or  iRth  tier  of  beams  was  reached  in  exactly  three  months  from  the  time  when  the 
foundations  were  ready. 

TANTALUM  RADIATIONS.    See  PhvsilS  (paragraph  Becquercl  Rays'). 

TARIFF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  rc])ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  submitted  to  Congress  on  IXcember  6.  declared  th.it 

domestic  industries  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  It  is  certain 
that  while  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  showed  a  remarkable  incrca^^e  over  all 
previous  years,  the  imports  decreased,  Sec  article  United  St.mes  (paragraph  Conj- 
incrcc).  The  Secretary's  favorable  view  of  the  matter  wa--  no  doubt  influenced  by  this 
fact,  since  the  total  revenue  from  the  tariff  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  iS<)8. 
was  only  $149,575,062,  but  it  should  he  noted  that  the  comparatively  small  receipts 
which  followed  the  passage  of  the  act  gave  no  test  of  its  revenue-yielding  quality 
since  importers,  anticipating  the  passage  of  the  act,  laid  in  large  stocks  of  inerchar- 
tlise  before  it  came  into  operation.  The  Secretary  reinforces  his  view  in  regard  to  tUc 
clficacy  of  the  tariff  as  a  revenue  measure  by  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from  customs 
during  the  months  of  Julv.  -August.  September,  nnd  Ootolier.  1898  amounted  to  $t»2,- 
776,080,  an  excess  of  $4.6i3,02<>  over  the  receipts  for  a  similar  period  m  any  year  since 
1892.  The  Secretary  announced  that  commercial  reciprocity  had  been  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  France  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act, 
and  that  negotiations  looking  to  a  similar  end  were  in  progress  with  other  countries. 
F.arly  in  the  vear  1898.  the  hope  of  securing  commercial  reciprocity  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Germanv  was  deferred  by  the  retaliatory  tariff  measures  adopted  by  the 
latter  country.  The  Dinglev  law  specifics  certain  commodities  in  regard  to  which 
reciprocity  may  be  adopted,  b»U  it  also  allows  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  of  duties  if  the 
■•ommercial  interests  of  the  United  States  can  be  subserved  thereby.  Negotiations 
looking  to  reciprocal  concessions  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  were  tniit- 
less  and  for  a  time  were  suspended.  In  February.  1808.  a  Pni.ssian  decree  prohibited 
the  importation  into  Germanv  of  all  kinds  of  American  fresh  fruits,  but  upon  the  pro- 
test of  the  United  States  ambassador  this  decree  was  modified,  and  the  prohibition 
was  limited  to  the  importation  of  fresh  plants  and  plant  refuse.  The  ostensible 
ground  of  this  prohibiiorv  decree  was  the  need  of  protecting  German  friiits  from  a 
pest  which  was  thought  to  have  infested  the  American  proiluct.  but  the  measure 
-cemcd  to  fit  in  so  well  with  the  Agrarian  demands  for  retaliation  against  the  -Amer- 
ican  tariff  that  in  the  United  States  there  was  some  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  tins 
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defense.  It  was  also  said  that  the  Prussian  government  levied  higher  charges  upor 
the  shipment  of  American  pitch  pine  than  upun  that  product  when  imported  from 
Other  countries. 

The  policy  of  excluding  certain  American  food  products  was  followed  also 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  With  France  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  concluded  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act,  and  was  mochiinKd  by 
President  McKinley  on  May  jo.  Negotiations  had  been  going  on  smce  Uctober  in  thi 
previous  year.  The  chiei  points  in  the  treaty  were  that  the  United  States  should 
reduce  the  tariff  on  a  certain  list  of  articles  including  argols,  brandies,  wine,  vermouth 
and  works  of  art,  by  about  20  per  cent,  in  return  for  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in  tht 
French  tariflf  m  the  case  of  meat,  and  of  37!4  per  cent,  on  lard  compounds,  and  the 
placing  (jf  the  minimum  rate  on  fruit  and  lumber.  The  Western  industries  of  fruit 
culture  and  lumbering  were  the  ones  to  benefit  especially  from  the  French  coocessioos. 

TASGHEWBBBG,  Professor  Ernst  Ludwig,  German  entomologist,  died  at  HaEe. 
January  20.  1898.  He  wa?  Vmrn  nt  Nauinhurg  in  1818;  was  educated  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  tlien  taught  mathematics  until  1856,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed in-iH  ctor  of  the  Zoological  Museum  at  Halle.  He  wrote  a  number  of  boob, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  of  practical  value  to  the  horticulturist;  among  these 
works  are :  Entomologie  fur  Gartner,  Praktkehf  InsecUtUtunde,  and  Was  ituMi 
und  ^icgt,  etc 

TAB0BBBBAX7,  Elzear  Alexandre,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  died  ia 
Quebec,  April  12,  i8q8.  He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Thomas  Jacques  Taschcreao, 
who  emigrated  from  Touraine  to  Canada  in  tlic  first  half  of  the  last  centur)-,  and 
who,  in  174(1,  wa-  aiipninied  Seigneur  of  Sainte  Marie.  At  least  three  mcnibers  of 
the  family  iti  the  present  century  have  sat  on  the  judicial  bench  of  Canada.  Elzear 
.Alexandre  was  born  at  Ste.  Marie  dc  la  Beauce,  ab.  iu  -.lurty  miles  from  Quebec 
Februaiy  17,  182a  After  finishing  the  course  of  study  at  the  Quebec  Seminanr.  he 
passed  a  year  in  Rome  and  receivM  the  tonsure  in  1838.  Having  returned  to  Qudicc 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  September  13,  1842.  but  since  he  was  chiolf  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  he  did  not  assume  parochi.il  duties  until  he  becUK  a 
bishop.  After  his  ordination  he  became  professor  of  mental  and  mora!  ph;li~ophy, 
and  superior  in  the  Seminary  of  Queliec,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1854. 
when  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  delegate  to  secure  the  Pope's  ratification  for  the  decrees 
of  a  provincial  council,  lie  passed  two  years  in  Rome,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  and  returning  to  Quebec  was  appointed  to  the  director-hip 
of  the  Petit  Seminaire,  and  in  1850  Ixcame  director  of  the  Grand  Seminairc,  be- 
coming superior  of  this  institution  m  the  following  year,  and  rector  of  La»al  IW- 
versity,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  chair  of  canon  law  in  1856.  In  1870  he  was  a  Rjeni' 
ber  of  the  famous  Qicumcnical  Council  at  Rome,  which  decreed  the  fx  catheMm- 
fallibility  nf  the  Pope.  The  same  year  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  Quebr 
diocese,  and  on  .March  10.  1871,  he  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Lynch,  of  Toronto. 
Archbi-bop  of  Quebec,  the  '^ee  having  been  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  prt  viou- 
incumbent.  He  was  the  first  Canadian  to  be  made  a  cardinal  and  received  hi- 
pointment  from  the  Pope  July  21,  1886.  The  only  non-ccciesiastical  office  held  by 
Taschereau  was  that  of  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

TASMANIA,  Briti.sh  Colony  of,  is  a  large  idand  in  the  South  Pacific,  lying totlie 
south  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass's  Strait.  It  has  an  area,  in- 
cluding the  adjacent  islands,  of  about  a6.3Ij  sq.  ni.,  and  with  Macquarie.  of  26.3^: 
sq.  m.  Its  population  in  1891  was  146,667  (according  to  a  later  estimate  i/S-^oo^ 
Its  capital  is  Hobart.  with  a  population  in  1891  of  24.905,  but  a  later  estimate  piac« 
it  at  20.375  Agriculture  and  the  raisintr  of  live-.stock  are  the  main  occupations. 
Amonj?  minerals,  iron  ore.  tin.  copper,  gaieiia  and  coal  are  found.  . 

In  i8()8.  there  were  242.241  acres  tmdcr  crop:  the  number  of  horses  in  '^"Jj 
was  29,898.  of  cattle,  157.486:  and  of  sheep,  1,588.611.  In  1897  the  exports  an'WniW 
to  £1.744,461  and  the  iniports  were  £i,367,(x)8.  In  1898  the  yield  of  wheat  was  ■'"^'w' 
bushels;  of  oats.  1.102.28;  bushels;  of  potatoes,  49.124  bushels;  hay,  78.840  tons, 
revenue  for  the  year  1897  was  i845,0ao,  and  the  expenditure,  iMfm.  The  govcrnrnenc 
of  the  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown  and  a  iegisiauvc 
council  of  18  members,  chosen  for  six  years,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  37 
bers,  chosen  for  xhrw  yi  ars.    The  Governor  in  i8g8  was  Vi'^count  Gorm.nnston. 

TASTE,  SENSE  OF.  Sec  PsychoIjOCY,  ExpebimeHTAI,  (paragraph  University  of 
Iowa ) . 

TAXONOMY  (OP  PLANTS).  See  Botany  (paragraph  Systematic  R^f^ny). 

TCHERNAIEFF,  Mich  ah  C,  REGOROViTCH,  the  Russian  conqueror  .  _ 

died  August  17.  1808.   He  wa<  born  October  24.  1828,  and  entered  the  'ji''"^'^.  „{ . 
ice  in  1847.,  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimean  War,  Jltajnina  the  «n^°' 
General  of  Infiantiy,  aad  at  iu  dose  became  Chief  of  Suff  of  a  Drridoo  «  r» 
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In  October,  1864,  after  several  years  of  campaigning  against  the  tribesmen,  he  took 
Tchemkcnd  by  assault,  and  although  disobeying  orders,  captured  Tashkend  the  fol- 
lowing June.  This  did  much  to  extend  Russian  dominion  in  Central  Asia,  but 
Tchemaicff  was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg;  he  retired  temporarily  from  military 
service.  In  1874  he  became  the  recognized  editor  of  the  Kuski  Mir,  a  journal  devoted 
to  Slav  interests.  His  active  military  career  ended  in  1876,  when  the  Turks  defeated 
the  Servian  army,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  Generalissimo.  In  1879,  iiowever, 
he  attempted  in  Roumelia  to  organize  a  Bulgarian  uprising,  but  was  arrested  and  sent 
back  to  Russia.  He  was  appomted  in  1882  Governor-General  of  Turkestan,  but  hi^ 
aggressive  policy  imperilling  the  relations  of  Russia  and  England  led  to  his  recall 
from  Tashkend  in  1884.  Upon  reaching  St.  Petersburg  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  War ;  in  1886  he  was  removed  on  account  of  imprudent  publications,  but 
in  1890  was  reinstated. 

TELEQRAPHINQ  WITHOUT  WIKES.  See  Physics  (paragraph  Wireless 
Telegraphy). 

TENNESSEE,  a  central  Southern  State,  has  an  area  of  42,050  sq.  m.  Capital, 
Nashville. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  76,467,742  bushels,  v.ilue,  $22,175,645;  wheat,  13,' 
980,080,  $9,366,654;  oats,  6.755,038,  $1,891,411;  barley,  34.812.  $19,495;  rye.  138,736. 
$73,530;  buckwheat,  21,546,  $11,204;  potatoes,  1,427,556,  $813,707;  hay,  414.798  tons, 
$3,940,581  ;  and  cotton  (season  of  1897-8),  268,635  bales,  $7.713,693 — total  value, 
$46,005,920.  The  State  ranked  tenth  in  the  production  of  com.  Live-stock  comprised, 
horses,  317.601  ;  mules,  151,265  ;  milch  cow.s,  254,675;  other  cattle,  322.293;  sheep,  286,- 
063;  and  swine,  i,S70,i54--total  head,  2,902,051. 

Industries.— The  cotton  crop  of  1897-98  was  268.635  bales,  worth  $7  713.693.  from 
967,077  acres.  There  were  29  cotton  mills  in  operation,  employing  158,990  spindles, 
and  buying  35.773  bales  of  cotton  for  their  work.  In  coal,  there  was  a  production  in 
1897  of  2,888.849  short  tons,  spot  value,  $2,329,534,  from  45  mines,  the  output  showing 
a  -Steady  increase  since  1893  and  being  the  largest  on  record  for  the  State  Quarry 
products  had  a  value  of  $555,728.  marble  ($441,954)  showing  an  increase  and  con- 
tinuing to  be  used  principally  for  interior  decoration.  Iron  mines  yielded  604.497 
long  tons,  value,  $479,485,  of  which  343,947  tons  were  brown  and  260,550  red  hematite. 
A  remarkable  advance  in  the  recently  established  phosphate  industr>'  is  noted.  Opera- 
tions arc  being  earned  on  in  three  separate  and  distinct  fields,  the  Mt.  Pleasant.  Blue 
Rock,  and  Perry  county.  The  production  in  1897  was  128,723  long  tons,  value,  $I93.- 
115.  against  26,157  tons,  value.  $57,370,  in  1896.  In  the  petroleum  industry,  early 
expectations  have  not  been  realized,  and  large  oil  companies  have  surrendered  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  leases  to  the  original  owners.  There  was  only  one  producing  well 
in  the  State  in  1897,  and  that  was  yielding  about  17  barrels  daily,  but  its  location  pre- 
vented profitable  marketing.  The  coking  industry  had  15  operating  plants,  with  1.94.S 
ovens,  which  used  667,996  short  tons  of  coal,  and  produced  368,769  short  tons  of  coke, 
value,  $667,656;  and  the  clay  industry  with  116  plants  produced  brick  and  tile  worth 
$571,923  and  other  articles  worth  $40,370.  During  the  summer  of  1898  all  the  coal 
mines  in  the  famous  Jcllico  district  were  sold  to  an  English  syndicate.  They  com- 
prised about  25,000  acres,  employed  3,000  persons,  and  had  an  annual  output  of  500,- 
000  tons.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  the  taxable  manufactures  of  the 
State  yielded  the  Federal  government  $1,286,885  in  internal  revenue. 

Commerce— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
the  delivery  ports  of  Memphis  and  Nashville  aggregated  in  value  $85,685,  agamst 
$131,997  in  1897  and  $150,701  in  1896.  There  are  no  direct  exports. 

Trans(>ortation.— On  Jan.  i,  1898,  the  length  of  all  railroads  in  the  State,  reckoned 
as  single  track,  was  3,106.82  miles,  of  which  28  miles  were  constructed  in  the  previous 

year-  ,.  . 

Banks.— On  Oct.  31,  1898,  there  were  49  national  hanks  in  operation  and  29  \n  liqui- 
dation. The  active  capital  aggregated  $8,035,000;  circulation,  $1,924,907;  deposits. 
$19.039,494 :  reserve,  $6,261,579.  The  Slate  banks.  June  30,  1898,  numbered  59,  and  had 
capital.  $2,789,520;  deposits.  $6,004,081;  resources,  $9,628,036;  and  stock  savmgs 
banks.  6,  with  capital,  $355,000;  deposits,  $2,144. «36:  resources,  $2,939.9i8.  In  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1898.  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearmg  houses  at 
Memphis.  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga,  aggregated  $185,605,092,  an  increase  of  $24,- 
646.641  in  a  year. 

Educaiioti.—Thc  last  report  available  at  the  time  of  writing  was  for  the  school-year 
'895-96.  and  showed,  school  population,  7^-923:  enrollment.  481,585; 
338.176;  school  houses.  7,152;  teachers,  9,135;  value  of  .school  property.  $3. 133.7»9 : 
and  expenditures.  $1,690,750.  including  $1,342,870  for  teachers  .-salaries.  1  he  percent- 
ages of  enrollment  by  races  were,  white.  70  63 ;  colored,  68.57  For  higher  education 
there  were  97  public  high  schools;  113  private  secondary  schools;  16  private  normal 
schools;  24  colleges  and  universities,  co-educational  and  for  men  only,  wit.i  311  pro- 
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lessors  and  instructors,  4,845  students,  and  $473,833  income ;  13  colleges  for  womea 
with  202  instructors.  1,528  students,  and  $150,800  income;  and  8  theological.  6  law, 
and  9  medical  schools.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, endowed  by  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  government  $22,000  in  1897 
and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  various  higher  institutions,  the  libraries  contained  an  ag- 
gregate of  2X7.950  volumes.  Periodicals  in  1898  numbered  295;  dailies,  19;  weeklies, 
218;  monthlies,  41. 

finances. — The  assessed  valuations  for  1897  were,  acres,  $162,920,056;  town  lots, 
$111,732,170;  other  property,  $36,720,503— total.  $311,372,729;  tax  rate.  $3pcr$i,ooa 
The  aggregate  valuation  was  the  lowest  in  many  years.  In  September.  1898.  the  total 
interest-bearing  debt  was  $16,454,800,  of  which  $13,709,800  was  in  the  new  settle- 
ment bonds  due  in  1913.  The  estimated  sum  of  bonds  yet  to  be  funded  was  $840,ooa 
At  the  close  of  1898  the  deficit  in  the  State  Treasury  for  the  two  years  preceding  was 
$811,180. 

I'ol'ulation. — As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30,  \^ 
was  about  1,935,000.  Ix)cal  estimates  gave  Memphis,  iio.ooo;  Nashville,  100,000: 
Chattanooga,  50.000;  Kno.xvillc,  45,000;  Jackson,  16,000;  Oarksville,  9.000. 

Politics  and  Elections. — The  Democratic  convention,  held  in  June,  indorsed  the 
Chicago  platform  of  1896  on  the  money  question,  approved  the  war  against  Spain,  and 
recognized  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Democratic  party.  Benton 
McMillan  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  acclamation.  The  Republican  convcmion 
heartily  indorsed  the  St.  Louis  platform  of  1896  on  national  issues  and  congratulated 
the  country  on  the  prosperity  resulting  from  the  Dinglcy  tarifl  bill,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  gold  standard.  In  the  belief  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  it  declared  :n 
favor  of  annexing  Porto  Rico  and  all  the  West  Indian  Islands,  "and  that  if  an  inde- 
pendent governineiu  cannot  be  e.-itablii^hed  in  Cuba,  it  be  ultimately  annexed  by  L'lc 
free  consent  of  the  people  of  the  island."  It  favored  "sudi  control  of  the  Phdip- 
pincs  and  other  islands  as  shall  secure  to  the  United  States  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  those  islands  and  good  government  to  their  people."  It  also  demanded  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  under  American  control. 

In  the  Congressional  and  State  elections,  the  vote  was  light.  The  Democrats  woo 
a  decisive  victory,  electing  Mr.  McMillan  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  33029  J''^' 
also  elected  eight  out  of  ten  Congressional  Representatives,  and  105  members  of  the 
State  legislature ;  giving  them  a  majority  of  78  on  joint  ballot. 

iXational  Rcprcscnlatiz'cs  and  State  O^rtTJ.— Tennessee's  Representatives  are: 
Walter  P.  Brownlow  (Rep.),  from  Joncsboro;  Henry  R.  Gibson  (Rep.),  from  Kiiov 
ville;  John  A.  Moon  (Dcm.).  from  Chattanooga;  C.  A.  Snodgrass  (Dem.).  ironi 
Crossville;  John  W.  Gaines  (Dem.).  from  Nashville;  John  D.  Richardson  (Dem.  , 
from  Murfrcesboro ;  N.  N.  Cox  (Dcm.),  from  Franklin;  Thctus  \V.  Sinim.^  (Dan.), 
from  Linden  ;  Rice  A.  Pierce  (Dem.).  Union  City,  and  E.  W.  Carmack  (Dcm  ).  from 
Memphis.  Senators:  Thomas  B.  Turley  (Dem.),  from  Memphis,  and  a  Democrat. 
State  officers:  Benton  McMillin,  Governor;  William  S.  Morgan,  Secrctarv:  E.  0 
Craig.  Treasurer;  John  T.  Essery,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Price  Thomas, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  James  A.  Harris,  Comptroller;  Charles  Svkej, 
Adjutant-General;  and  G.  W.  Pickle,  Attorney-General.  All  are  Democrats.  Uiici 
Justice,  David  L.  Snodgrass;  Associates,  W.  C.  Caldwell.  John  S.  Wilkes.  W.K- Mc- 
Allister, and  W.  D.  Beard ;  Court  of  Chancery  Appeals,  Justices. 
Wilson.  R.  M.  Barton ;  and  Clerk,  A.  W.  McMillin.  All  are  Democrats.  There  are 
105  Democrats  and  27  Republicans  in  the  State  legislature. 

TENNEY,  Asa  W.,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  New  York,  died 
in  New  York  City,  December  10,  1897.  He  was  bom  in  Dalton.  New  Hampshire,  in 
1833;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  the  class  of  i8S9-  v 'vorlL 

year.s  he  was  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
and  in  September,  1897.  was  appointed  to  the  bench. 

TENTTIS.    Since  the  advent  of  bicvcling  and  golf  in  the  United  StatcMhfff 
hien  a  marked  and  steady  decline  in  tlic  popularitv  of  tennis,  though  up  to  the  pr« 
year  the  existence  of  a  bodv  of  well-seasoned  plavers  who  have  an""/''>'. 
for  the  National  Championship  at  Newport,  has  always  created  considerable  ime' 
in  that  event.    During  the  season  of  i8<j8.  however,  several  of  the  cracK  m  • 
Jimong  them  R.  D.  Wrenn.  the  1897  rliampion.  and  W.  L.  Larncd.  were  ao^f"^^^;,, 
the  army.^  and  many  of  those  who  plaved  at  Newport  were  comparatively  "V^.^^.,, 
IS,  much  of  the  usual  interest  was  lacking.  Malcolm  •      .  i^' 


in  me  cnampionshtp  doubles  I-f.  Ward  and  P.  F.  Davis  dcteateo  u.  J.       v . 
and  M.  D.  Whitman  in  a  wcll-fonght  contest  by  the  score  of  6-2.  6-4.  M  yj;  L,, 
i:»avis,  however,  were  defeated  by  L.  E.  Ware  and  G  P.  Sheldon.  Jr. 
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r„?&^^^^^^^^  I'ad  won  in  Five  sets  were  played 

^^'Z^'lTil^SyZX^^^^^  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  d.ed  Feb. 

He  was  a  poet  of  some  abili  y!  hav  ,  ^  m  cldy  l"fV  .kJ'h!'^^"  5tI"»>r'J8«- 
Charles,  shown  some  power  in  versificaL,  =n,i  /e'o  v^*"  ^''""•'-'"s  Alfred  and 
ode  written  in  Sapphic  metre    flis  morl  ?^'«   f  ?  1828  he  won  a  medal  for  a  Greek 

Daphne  and  OtiSr  PoT,T'Th.  IsuTo^^^^^  ^'l"  ^"'^  ""^ 

of  the  Day  and  Year.  "  (Sappho  and  Alc<sus),  and  Poems 

mJrdfrfd  ty'a'l^'a'm":,  iX^e'^^a^n^f"  ^^^^^^^  P^r'"-^ 
16.  1897.    He  was  born  m  \»S2    ^^^^  London  December 

Grote,  the  Greek  historian,  and  expected  tr?nter^,h^  n^^  "."''f  •  '"i  ^^'°^8e 
theatrical  profession  and  for  many  seSs  aot^ared  L  A^^'  """Z  ^'^^  "P  ^^'^ 

sons  he  appeared  with  Sir  H.n^^  '  P'^"!^?'^^^!^'  L)rury  Lane.  For 


seven  sea- 


j^avariuy.    nc  maoc  tour  visits  to  America  twice  wirh  <;•>  H«nX,  r,  • 
Jil^wTkrS^-cLra'c't^r?^  --^ab.e  Ch^in^r^ea^^^^ 
-Henry  H"  (in  '"S  most  successful  characterizations  are 

VHL-^nd  in^  facf'^i^t^of  tlK/Sesplr^n^  ^ 

esJSy^n^  Uie  Wesl'^and  Thi^sSJlrL^hfr''*^  FT  "^^^^     '"^^  United  States. 

formed  in  extensive  llUf  but  the  coiJd;^^!  ^?^..  ^^^^  ^"^ 

with  each  other  as  well  as'  with  forei/n  in  '   hi^^^h^  American  formations 

Epochs. 

Di  •  Stages, 
rleistocene. 


Pliocene 
Miocene. 


Oligocene   /  Upper  or  Chipolan. 

l  Lower  or  Vicksburgiao, 
I  Jacksonian. 

Eocene   J  Claibornian. 

 1  Chickasawa 

TETANUS.    See  Serhm  TKrpAPv  iMidwayan. 


I  Chickasawan. 
L  Midwayan. 

357»^;?iLV*'Thr"^"»"  ^*'L*''^''f      ^'^^^     ^5780  sq.  m.   capital.  Austin. 
crca2  in  th?';^^^^^^^  most  marked  feature  of  recent  mineral  development  is  the  in- 
thl%Z       petroleum  mdustry.    In  1805,  Bexar,  the  only  oil-producing  county  in 
d^iced  S ?  1'°  ^T'Y'  'S  Jefferson.  Hardin,  and  Bex^pri 

The  co&  omnnfjn  fi^^  *^7.C62.  Navarro  county  yielding  the  largest  amount. 

in.Ll  ?"'P"' '897  was  639,341  short  tons,  spot  value.  $972,323,  show-ine  a  steady 
iina''MifrV.5?i;r''"^  "^^■"'"^^  drvelopnS  of  hgnite  fleld^n 

P  Suet  ir.'-8  fin/n  °f  ^'^^  P^*^^'°"^  sold  hid  a 

2^  1  dVrJil  J"       •  u^^'r'  ^"^  404,700  fine  ounces,  coining  vah.e, 

no  I^ni?;.  f"'^^?^  each.  Copper,  once  an  miportant  production  of  the  State,  is 
^  Ss^7nH.fZf  r '"^".^  >ts  economic  properties.  Quarrinng  had  an  outp.tt  worth 
SSg  ton"  wo  i'S"'n¥'^^=  sandstone.  $30,030.  Iron  mining  yielded  13.588 
ia/i^^^'nJncM  V  '^u'  ?"  '"^/"atite:  cement  yielded  7.7/8  barrels,  worth 

the  dav  fn,S,c^^  ^^"^    product  of  65  short  tons,  all  in  Montague  county.  For 

me  clay  mdustry,  sec  paragraph  on  Manufactures. 

inl^fr  rr/Zn^^  ""'^^^  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
?f,}  L  ^'^^"^  105.336,700  bushels,  value,  $3';,8i4,478;  wheat  0348- 

tt^n^f'^'^''         ^'-l^^-^-^^-  ?5.9r4.0S6;  barley,' 41,480  $S,74o7>yc.  49,11^^^^^^ 
6^'  T£^°nL''°^^  '^°'  ^'^^9'        h^y'  471.448,  $2.7S7.97r-total  valu?  Ssi.m- 
fiS*  fro        1    *^''°P  °f  '^7-98  was  2.822.408  bales,  valued  at  $86.2^,- 

005,  from  7,164,17s  acres.  The  State  led  all  the  others  in  the  production  ofcotton 
milrh  ™'-^^  ''^'u-  L>ve-stock  comprised,  horses.  1. 137.015:  mules.  265.880; 
milch  cows.  700,802;  other  cattle.  4.S33.897;  sheep.  2,543,917;  and  swine.  2.684  987- 
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total  head,  ii, 866  498.  The  State  led  all  the  others  in  the  number  of  live-stock  ao4 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  was  second  in  swine  and  fourth  in  sheep 

A/a«K/ar/«rrj.— Purchases  of  cotton  for  local  mill  consumption  amounted  to  a- 
312  bales.  1  here  were  four  cotton  mills  in  operation,  employing  46.936  <;pindles  Tbe 
clay-workmg  industries  had  a  combined  output  from  184  plants  valued  at  $1  107 ovj 
of  which  brick  and  tile  represented  $1,134,829  and  pottery  products,  $62,210  Various 
taxable  nianufactures  yielded  the  Federal  government  $523,799  in  the  fiscal  ye; 

cigars.  120.000  cigarett; 
ceo.    There  were  17  di. 

...  ...       .  .       ...  ^  whiskey  and  322,216  bar- 

rels ot  lermentcd  liquors  were  produced. 

Comntcrcc— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1898,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  ports  of  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Corpus  Christi,  Galveston,  Paso  del  Nortt 
and  baluna.  aggregated  in  value  $4,473,904;  exports.  $79,375,289.  a  slight  increase  io 
imports  and  one  of  more  than  $8,000,000  in  exports.  The  movement  oi  gold  and  sil- 
ver was,  imports.  $11,800,996;  exports,  $1,187,395.  a  large  increase  in  each.  The  tolal 
foreign  trade  of  the  year  was  $96,837,584,  against  $82,798,032  in  1896^)7,  $S9.9iOi724 
m  1895-96.  and  $58,004,441  in  1894-95. 

Railroads.— The  State  ranks  third  in  steam  railroad  mileage,  having  a  total  oo 
Jan.  I,  1898.  of  9.579  64.  of  which  86.50  miles  were  constructed  during  the  previoiii 
year.  The  long  pending  controversies  between  the  State  and  the  Southern  Pacife 
Company  over  rate  di.scriminations  were  compromised  in  1897  and  the  company  paid 
the  State  $25,000. 

/^rt'iif— On  Oct.  31.  1898.  (here  were  197  national  banks  in  operation  and  73  m 
liquidation.  The  aclivc  capital  aggregated  $19,415,000;  circulation.  $5,464,849;  df- 
po.^its.  $37,979,419:  reserve.  $12,651,914.  Three  State  banks  had,  June  30.  1898,  capi- 
tal, $400,000;  deposits.  $502,170;  resources.  $1,008,946;  20  private  banks,  capital,  $764,- 
041  ;  »iepo^its,  $i.o^j8,o77:  resources,  $2,282,377;  and  one  stock  savings  bank,  capital, 
f  100,000:  <lcposits.  $374,525:  resources.  $942,586.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  20,  l8g8, 
the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Fort 
Worth,  aifgrtgatcd  $308,049,935.  an  increase  of  $46,307,158. 

tduiutlioii  —Thc  school  population  was  reported  at  718,664  in  1895  and  775.933111 
1897-  The  last  detailed  report  available  at  the  time  of  writing  was  for  1896,  and 
showed,  enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  616,568;  daily  attendance,  440,249;  public 
school  houses.  10,126;  teachers,  13.217:  public  school  property  valued  at  $7.289, i8<; 
and  expenditures,  $3,996,778,  including  $3,404,054  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  per- 
centages of  enrollment  by  races  were,  white,  72.68;  colored,  66.8^.  For  higher  educa- 
tion there  were  181  public  high  schools;  80  private  secondary  schools;  2  public  and 8 
priv-atc  normal  schools  ;  «5  colleges  and  universities,  co-educational  and  for  men  only, 
with  221  professors  and  instructors,  3.155  students,  and  $253,079  income;  3  colleger 
for  women,  with  30  instructors.  311  students,  and  $43,559  income;  and  2  theological. 
2  law,  and  2  medical  schools.  The  higher  institutions  contained  a  total  of  I76,".'i7  vol- 
umes in  their  libraries.  Of  the  total  State  debt,  Sept.  i.  1898.  the  public  school  fuiwl 
held  bonds  for  $2,173,100;  university  fund.  $578,540;  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege fund.  $209,ocx);  blind  asylum  fund.  $111,500;  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  fund,  $6i,- 
000;  and  orphan  asylum  fund.  $9.200— in  all.  $3,142,340.  In  1898  the  periodicals  num- 
bered 753 ;  dailies,  62;  weeklies,  622;  monthlies,  48. 

ttuaticcs.— The  assessed  valuations  for  1897  were,  real  estate.  $583,224,5.36:  P*f; 
sonal  property.  $269,670.239— total,  $854,894,775  ;  tax  rate,  $3.80  per  $1,000.  The  total 
bonded  debt,  Sept.  i.  1898,  was  $3,992,030,  of  which  various  State  funds  held  $3.2j4.- 
040,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  $737,990. 

Populaiion.—As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  June  30,  1S98,  was 
about  2,842.000.  Local  censuses  and  estimates  gave  San  Antonio.  65,000;  Dallas,  oj  - 
176;  Fort  Worth,  30,000;  Waco,  25,000;  Sherman.  15,000;  Corsicana,  11,500;  Gatne< 
ville,  11.000;  Waxahachie,  8.000;  Brenham,  6.727;  Greenville  and  Cuero.  each,  b.ooo. 
^"d  r  Brownwood.  Navasota,  and  Orange,  each,  5.000. 


paiiy  lor  me  pas.sage  ol  the  Uingley  farilf ;  and  tavored  tne  carninic 
the  spirit  with  which  intervention  was  made  in  Cuba,  insisting  that  the  Cubans  .wuia- 
be  permitted  to  establish  an  independent  government  of  their  own:  but  in  the  event 
that  the  people  of  that  island  should  afterward  desire  to  be  annexed  to  this  country 
and  the  terms  of  annexation  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  between  the  twogovfrn- 
ments,  wc  should  annex  Cuba  as  a  part  of  the  terrilorj-  of  the  United  Sutcs. 
platform  also  affirmed  faith  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  favored  the  generous  '^^''fj 
DLM-    ■        American  nav^y ;  opposed  the  annexation  or  continued  retention  0.  ine 
Philippines  or  any  territory  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere:  and  favored  tlif  mmt-smc 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  under  the  ownership  and  control  of  1  'J 
Mate.-;.   The  convention  nominated  Joseph  D.  Savers  for  Governor.  The  W, 
platform  affirmed  allegiance  to  the  St.  T^uis  platform  of  1896;  indoricd  the  Prc>iduu 
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and  adniinistration :  congratulated  the  army  and  navy ;  favored  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  an  increase  of  the  army  and  navy  to  carrv  out 
the  plans  of  the  government  '  with  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico  and  other 
Spanish  po^sessions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  stahle  government  in  the  island  of 
Cuba."  It  also  approved  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  as  '  an  evidence  of  the  determi- 
nation of  our  Administration  to  carry  into  effect  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  After  three 
days  and  nights  of  factional  strife,  however,  the  Republican  convention  adjourned 
without  nominating  a  ticket.  A  large  majority  of  the  delegates,  both  white  and 
black,  were  eager  to  name  a  straight  Republican  ticket,  but  the  leaders  refused. 

Elections. — The  members  of  the  Republican  party  were  instructed  to  vole  for 
Sayers  (Dem.),  or  Gibbs  (Pop.),  according  to  their  personal  preferences.  The  re- 
sult was  the  election  of  Sayers  by  153.000  plurality.  The  Democrats  also  carried  nine 
out  of  the  eleven  seats  in  Congress,  elected  all  their  candidates  for  State  offices  and 
have  a  majority  in  the  legislature  of  137  on  joint  ballot.  C.  A.  Culberson,  the  ex- 
Governor,  was  elected  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Roger  Q.  Mills.  The  elec- 
tions aroused  bad  blood  in  some  localities.  At  Hubbard.  Stevens  county,  four  men 
w;ere  fatally  hurt  in  an  election  quarrel,  and  two  more  were  killed  at  Steuben,  Hop- 
kins county.  A  deputy  sheriff  and  another  man  were  dangerously  wounded  at  Au- 
brey, Denton  county;  a  father  and  son  were  killed  at  Sheffield,  Trinity  county;  and 
many  minor  affrays  occurred  at  various  points  on  election  issues. 

National  Representatives  and  Slate  Officers. — The  Representatives  from  Texas  are  : 
T.  H.  Ball,  from  Huntsvillc;  S.  B.  Cooper,  from  Beaumont;  R.  C.  DeGraffenrcid, 
from  Longview;  John  L.  Sheppard.  from  Pittsburgh;  J.  \V.  Bailey,  from  Gainesville; 
R.  E.  Burke,  from  Dallas;  R.  L.  Henry,  from  Waco;  S.  W.  T.  Lanham.  from  Weath- 
erford;  A,  S.  Burleson,  from  Austin;  R.  B.  Hawley.  from  Galveston;  Rudolph  Kle- 
berg, from  Cuero ;  James  L.  Slayden.  from  San  Antonio ;  and  John  II.  Stephens,  from 
Vernon.  All  but  Hawley  are  Democrats.  Senators:  Horace  Chilton  (Dem.),  from 
Tyler,  and  a  Democrat.  The  State  officers  are:  Joseph  D.  Sayers,  Governor;  J.  N. 
Browning,  Lieutenant-Governor ;  J.  P.  W.  Madden,  Secretary ;  J.  \V.  Robbins,  Treas- 
urer; R.  VV.  Finlcy,  Comptroller;  J.  S.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; J.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  W.  H.  Mabry,  Adjutant-General; 
T.  S.  Smith,  Attorney-General ;  and  G.  W.  Finger,  Commissioner  of  General  Land 
Office.  All  are  Democrats.  Chief  Justice,  Reuben  B.  Gaines:  Associates,  Leroy  G. 
Denman,  and  Thomas  J.  Brown ;  Clerk,  Charles  S.  Morse.  All  are  Democrats.  The 
State  legislature  consists  of  148  Democrats,  2  Republicans,  7  Populi.sts,  and  2  Inde- 
pendents. 

THAYER,  William  Makepeace,  clergyman  and  author,  died  at  Franklin,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  7,  1898.  He  was  bom  in  that  town  February  23,  1820;  was  graduated 
at  Brown  in  1843,  studied  theology,  and  entered  the  ministry.  After  a  few  years, 
however,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  in  1857  and  in  1863.  In  i860  he  became  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Temperance  Alliance,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years.  His  writings 
were  chieny  religious  and  juvenile.  He  made  use  of  a  conversational  style  in  bio- 
graphical writing.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Monthly  and  Mother's  Assistant. 
^lany  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  Swedish,  and 
Hawaiian.  In  1859  he  published  The  Bobbin  Boy;  among  his  other  works  are:  The 
Pioneer  Boy  (18^)3)  ;  Yourh's  History  of  the  Rebellion  (four  vols.  1863-65)  ;  Marvels 
of  the  New  IVest  (1887)  ;  Frotn  Log  Cabin  to  the  White  House,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  more  than  300,000  copies  have  been  sold;  From  Pioneer  Home  to  the  White 
House;  Tannery  to  the  IVhite  Horse. 

THEATRE,  OREEK    See  Arcu.cology  (paragraph  Greece). 

THEBES,  EGYPT.  See  Archaeology. 

THEORIES  OF  MATTER.  See  Physics  (paragraph  Potential  Matter,  and  Vor- 
tex Motion). 

THEOSOPHICAIi  SOCIETY.   Sec  Universal  Brotherhood. 
THERMON.    See  Arch.t.ology  (paragraph  Greece). 

THIBET,  a  country  of  Central  Asia.  Little  is  known  of  its  interior  owing  to  the 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  the  visits  of  foreign  travellers,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  explorers  have  entered  the  country  and  published  accounts  of  their  travels. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  work  which  appeared  in  1S98. 
(See  the  article  Central  Asia.)  The  extreme  elevation  of  the  land  has  caused  a 
portion  of  Thibet  to  be  called  the  "Roof  df  the  World."  In  1894  Yatung  on  the 
Indian  frontier  was  opened  for  trade. 

TIENTSIN,  a  city  of  China  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Huer  and  Peiho  rivers 
and  about  80  miles  distant  from  Pekin.  It  has  a  population  of  about  i  000.000.  At- 
tention was  drawn  to  it  in  the  year  1898  on  account  of  the  rapid  march  ot  improve 
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ments  there  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Chinese  railway  of  which 
m  the  suniincr  of  1898,  320  miles  had  been  constructed,  125  more  being  in  process  oi 
construction.  To  illustrate  the  great  improvements  and  the  rapid  growth  which  hi, 
taken  place  in  Tientsm,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  streets  have  been  macadamiwL 
trees  planted,  a  water  system  has  been  introduced  and  gas  works  constructed  -  allot 
which  lias  been  accomplished  by  foreign  enterprise.  The  Chinese  autlioritics  ihcm- 
selves,  however,  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  these  improvements  and  established 
there  an  Imperial  military  college,  an  Imperial  university,  arsenals,  a  mint  aiid  aiwvc 
all  have  nearly  completed  the  great  railway  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant enterprises  in  Northern  China.  Tientsin  is  the  headquarters  of  a  ChiuEst 
mining  company,  wliose  mines  are  at  Tong  Shan,  180  miles  to  the  north  of  tlie  at/, 
and  at  Linsi.  Their  daily  output  of  coal  is  said  to  be  15,000  tons  and  700  ions  re- 
spectively. The  machinery  for  the  mines  was  bought  in  England  and  Germany  and 
the  management  of  the  undertaking  is  chieHy  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects.  Tbt 
annual  foreign  trade  is  estimated  at  $42,250,000.  The  tonnage  entered  dtiringthcytai 
1897  was  (303-737  and  the  tonnage  cleared  was  662,926.  Of  these  totals  the  greater 
share  was  divided  between  the  British  and  Chinese.  While  it  was  reported  in 
that  the  trade  with  the  United  States  was  increasing,  it  was  impossible  to  detennine 
what  portion  of  the  imports  came  from  this  countrj-  since  the  larger  part  of  the  goods 
arrived  via  Shanghai  and  Hong-kong  and  were  listed  as  native  imports,  and  more- 
over  the  American  producers  do  not  follow  the  example  of  their  commercial  rivals  in 
maintaining  there  their  foreign  agents.  It  was  reported  in  1898  that  the  Impcna! 
Chinese  railway  was  being  gradually  extended  and  would  before  long  be  corapleteJ 
to  Niu-Chwang.  which  is  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Russian  railway. 

THOBIUM  GAS  MANTLES.  Ernest  Heintz  shows  that  the  incandescent  mantlti 
in  use  at  the  present  time  consist  almost  invariably  of  thoria  and  ceria,  with  traces  oi 
lime,  and  frequently  small  quantities  of  neofymia,  yttria  and  zirconia.  What  Heinu 
has  added  to  our  knowledge  is  the  fact  that  the  greatest  emissive  power  is  gained  by  a 
mixture  of  99  parts  of  thoria  to  i  part  of  ceria,  the  emissive  part  of  this  mixture  be- 
ing fully  ten  times  as  great  as  that  from  the  thoria  alone.  The  substitution  01  any 
other  of  the  rare  earths  for  the  ceria  tends  to  diminish  the  emissive  power  of  the 
thoria,  and  when  present  simultaneously  with  ceria  in  proportions  up  to  one  per  ceai, 
they  in  no  way  increase  the  luminous  effect 

THOBIUM  BADIATIONS.   See  Physics  (paragraph  Becquerel  Rays). 

THOMPSON,  Tho.mas  L.,  California  politician  and  diplomat,  committed  suicide 
at  Santa  Rosa,  California,  February  i,  1898.  He  was  born  at  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  1838 ;  became  a  well-known  publisher  and  editor  in  California,  being  con- 
nected with  the  business  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Congreis, 
1887-89 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  California  for  one  term ;  and  minister  to  Braiil  dm- 
ing  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  admini.stration. 

TIN.  No  tin  was  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1897  or  in  1898.  and  none  of  the 
rumors  of  discoveries  proved  trustworthy,  so  that  all  the  tin  used  in  this  country  came 
from  foreign  sources,  the  important  ones  being  the  Malay  Peninsula,  China  and  India, 
with  smaller  amounts  from  Bolivia,  and  Australia. 

TISZA,  Count  Ludwic,  Hungarian  publicist,  died  at  Budapest,  January  26, 
He  was  a  brother  of  Koloman  Tisza,  the  well-known  Hungarian  statesman,  and 
horn  at  Geszt,  September  12,  1832.  Count  Tisza  had  also  the  title  of  Count  von 
Szegedin,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  his  services  in  the  restoration  ol 
Szegcdin,  on  the  river  Theiss,  after  the  inundation  of  1879.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  Hungarian  Council  of  Architecture,  1869,  and  two  years  later  became  minister 
of  public  works.  In  early  life  he  was  a  Radical,  but  in  1875  joined  the  Inittd 
Liberals. 

TOGOLAND.    Togotand  h  a  colonv  of  the  German  Empire,  in  West  Africa,  oc 
the  (..ulf  of  Guinea,  between  the  British  Gold  Coast  on  the  west,  and  French  Dahonie.» 
on  the  east,  with  an  estimated  area  of  23,160  sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  population 
of  2,500.000.  of  which,  in  1897,  102  were  Germans.    The  chief  port  is  Lotne.  an' 
among  the  other  settlements  are  Togo,  in  the  interior,  with  about  8,000  inhabiuntN 
Little  Popo,  Porto  Seguro  and  Bagida.   On  the  coast  the  climate  is  unhealUiml.  in 
the  interior  the  country  is  hilly  and  well  watered,  and  contains  stretches  of  lorc'i-' 
and  dry  plains,  but  here  and  there  are  arable  lands.   It  is  inhabited  for  the  rao>t  pi" 
by  a  branch  of  the  Soudan  negroes.  The  chief  products  of  the  soil  are  brought  by  inc 
natives  to  the  trading  factories.   These  •products  include  palm  tree  oil,  nuts.  coP'^^ 
cocoanuts,  gutta  pcrcha.  and  ivorv.    Coffee  planting  has  been  undertaken  .in'l 
are  some  native  industries,  such  as  pottery,  weaving,  straw  plaiting  ami 
cutting    The  trade  is  chiefly  in  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  gum.  An  '^'^P^^^l^^. 
imposed  upon  foreign  goods,  and  the  revenue  comes  mainly  from  customs, 
have  been  made  to  convert  and  civilize  the  natives  through  the  missionary  socieu" 
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established  in  the  province    Th*^-.  • 
ot  order.    Politically  Togoland  k     nr.?^?''*  ^'"^^  P°''"  f'"'"  for  tlie  maintenance 

the  interior  were  not  fixed,  bu  in  ili^  n  rLv  /  '''^  "'^P^'  ^"""^  '""'ts  toward 
of  the  hihterland  of  Dahomey  and  Snf.nH  for  the  delimitation 

Mnp  of  coast  and  the  fcrtiL  dfs^rict  of  S.n  ••^'^P<^ct'vely.  By  this  Togoland  gained  ^ 
wide  tract  of  Gunma.  thereV«  abiisll/         "  '  ""'"'^  acquired  thJ 

French  Soudan,  and  \^crnt^nTtn  'i^^^^^^  »>,^»^veen  Dahome'y  anl  Se 

greatly  simplified  the  conflicting  clah^sTn  th^Tifnn   'V^'  ^ea     This  convention 

TOMBs'or  THE  kSgS,  JS^B^S  ^0^^^^?^^ 
TOMBS,  BOCK,  of  PHRVriA    q^T a  ,  ^ee  ARCu.iOLocv. 

TOME,  Ja™„  founder  n^?^"        ^^^"•'^"^^  (paragraph  Asia  Minor), 
land,  diedrn"Skt'rwn"Ma  c'h'  TlZ  ^  ^-^V?^         deposit,  Mary- 

Pennsylvania.  August  13    sJo   rerriv^  .  ''T"      ^fanheini,  Vork  county. 

Deposit,  and  subsequentK-  enLaeed  fn       1  ^  ^''"cation,  settled  in  Por 

later  in  life  he  also  went  .m^  tf.^rfi  -  busmess  at  Marietta.  Pennsylvania  • 

War  he  was  a  strong  nfan  ""^'!:'^  ""^'•^''"^  "  ''""-^^  D"ring  £  Civij 

in  .86,-66  at  this  t.me  he  rJnrred  m^di '^.'X"'^^^^  the.  Maryland  Senate 

finances  of  the  State.  In  1871  he  wTs  "m,  n  1  ^  '7- ^^e  disordered 
H^s  defeated  by  William  ffinry  \Vhi?e  ^  r  Repul,lican.  but 

offered  him  by  President  Grant     \l  ti^'^  t.  'J'*^''"^^  '^^  F'rifoli.,  „f  the  Trca.nry. 
which  is  entirely  supported  hv        ..1^  ^  founded  the  uistitule  at  Port  Demxit 
n  founding  this'^.chTri  r  im\v;%'^^^^^^^^^^  '^^  «o  %,.o£.oS;, 

he  best  and  broade.t  c.Iucatimi  for  theTives  thev^u^^^^^^^  conmiunity  and  State 

in  the  kmdergartcn  and  in  the  ur   nrv  .Vh  ''^^'L'    ^n-^fuction  is  given 

graduated  at  the  end  of  a  hi  J,   rtf^l      "     ^  Rr.nnimar  grades,  and  students  are 

and  Cochin  China,  forms  a  jiarVlf  F?^U  Kd<^n?-  f^"-^-"  Cambodia 

Chma.  the  Gulf  .>f  Tr>nc,u.n,  1  Jm  an  1  t  ^e  Shnn  S^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^ 
a  34,740  sq.  m..  and  an  c.-tin,at.    r"  n.  atio    of  n^^^^^  ^^jruw^yy  placed 

oi>tamc.d  by  France  from  Siam    n  .ucluding  the  region 

population  about  12,000.000  Rice  si  c^r  .-Vn.  ^  I  .  /"^-""^  ''^«^ 
frees  are  cultivated.  theTinc  r.nl  rrrnl  ^"^''S"         obacco.  and  various  fruit 

nndcr  the  Council  of  IndS-Cl      '  Z^S^^^^r^r  '^  ^  ^  K--'-it 

mg  about  iq.ooo.  The  Suuorior  rr?,  n^;i      /   1   r^f'"'''  ^'f">"      occupation  number- 
colony  is  not  self-sippor  i  ;     „Sl  o  ^^^^^ 
T^LiS"'"  '""^^       theVxlK-n^of  adS.;t:,[^:"^'^  ^'^-^ 
Finland,  March  n  Ts^'^Iiru-n' h'^^'"'*'/'!'  V^'"'  <J'-'^  •''t  Hclsingfors, 

Ulcaborg  and'ti^f;  /iS^ioJ.^  n'^bc^.^Z/fin^nr^  /l?"  '^-/^'^V^^ 

1852  he  taught  history  .it  Wa^^  nnd  twn  v/.nr   1  .  Helsmgfors  University.  In 

history  at  Ffelsingforl  I  cxom  ng  "n  oT  '"••^^Vr'^^'"^"^  '^^  ^'""'^f^ 

Pos  t  on  he  retin-H  in             IJ.     .    i  •  '  l'"^  of  general  liistnry.    From  this 

'ngs  are     thrvolumes  ofll?;.  7    '"m'"^^  ''"^'-'-ature.    Arnonc  hi.  wr  - 

(1870).  ZA/iS,   Uic  d^^^^  (1845-54).  Sanger  ( i%oh  X^aVlad 

(1854     novels  ta?e;  and  cTu-U^^  "'^  S'^f'^'  /^'''''''-nVj 

loud  ( ,873).  Alany  o  the  vvWt  n^^  of  \  T  '  ',  A'''^'""^?''  ^  '«45-52).  En  rcsa  i  Pin- 
works  are  marked  bv  thP^r  rJ^-^.  '^^^"/"nslated  into  German  and  English.  His 
-e^Us  lhrf7Jsh  aU  b%ht  rp"rLt"  ^^""'"^"^^  their'pa.hos.  as 

pcrra?c^^ur°n^?it^?mJ*'^'V^'^"ur  of/^«nt  origin,  having  made  their  first  ap- 
Ure  primi  ve  .ff^ir^  T,  nl?.n^''  ''  ^^^-^  »i"^<^  the  boats 

boats  wi^h  a  Droi^rV;„^^^  ""proviscd  froni  steam  launches  or  ordinary  rowing 

^even  ies  the  cSnTrurt.onTf''  ^^'^''"^  ^  ''''P*=^°        ''^  Some  time  in  th? 

time  Eurnn      r,  •      "^^P^^tc  steam  torpedo  boats  was  begun.    Since  that 

an?pSfTthis^^vr/n/fi'r^'"^  England  and  France,  have  continued  to  const  t,« 
hoat.  and  nnder  thnnfl!,  u"'"'   P'^V  ^^puntries  have  taken  up  the  torpedo 

boat  halrde^Io^i  ?o "^V^'  PY^'^'  '^'.t''-  '^''"^  ^"'^  Perfection  of  to^y-do 
begun  the  constrnrfL  .f  "'""^"j"!  ^•^K'-cc.  More  recently  the  United  States  has 
DoliA"  ic  L^^"  °^     toHJCfJo  flotilla,  and  within  a  few  years  if  the  present 

t'^^o  ^S' wa^rnn^''  Th"'^'        ''^      well  equipped  as  the 'uncertainties  of  thi 
}V  01  Nessel  warrant.    The  accompanying  table  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  latest 
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Unittcl  Slalci  torpedo  boats.  Development  has  brought  about  a  type  known  as  the 
sea-going  torpedo  boat— in  other  words,  one  capable  of  putting  to  sea,  and  capabl«  o( 
we.'itliering  the  stornts  of  die  ocean.  Such  vessels  are  never  less  than  too  feci  long  and 
50  tons  cli>place[iicnt.  To  du  the  double  duty  of  attacking  an  enemy,  and  guarding 
vessels  of  its  own  side  certain  reqnircnients  are  necessary;  an  efficient  torpedo  aniu- 
menl ;  a  gun  arniament  suiikienlly  powerful  for  an  attack  upon  other  torpedo  boatN 
liigU  speed,  sultii-ient  coal  capacity  and  good  manctuvring  qualities. 

The  armanicul  of  ilu>  type  usually  consists  of  three  18-inch  torpedo  tubes,  andtvfo 
(ir  three  rapid-fire  uiachme  guns.  Speeds  of  from  21  to  25  knots  arc  common,  al- 
iliough  of  ihc  1.000  torpedo  boats  now  possessed,  building  or  projected  by  the  nations 
uf  the  world,  only  j(x>  have  a  speed  of  25  knots  or  more.  On  the  score  oi  coal 
capacity  ideas  vary  yreatly.  The  present  maximum  limit  seems  to  be  sufficient  coalta 
v.Tuise  from  .?.5oo  ti)  4,orK)  miles  at  a  rate  of  10  knots  on  one  coaling.  They  rar.gc 
from  iliis  ligurc  all  the  way  down  to  perhaps  800  or  900  miles. 

Smaller  torpedo  boats  arc  made  for  carrying  on  battleships,  to  be  used  in  case  of 
naval  conilicts.  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  smoke  or  confusion  of  battle  to  permit 
llieir  near  ai)ijr<>acli  to  the  enemy.  Tlii>:  smaller  type  is  also  considered  of  service  lor 
ci>.i.-t  .111']  harbor  defence.  They  mu>t  have  all  the  equipments  of  the  larger  boats, 
with  the  additional  requirement  of  least  possible  draught. 

A  tliir<l  type  of  recent  construction,  is  known  as  the  torpedo  boat  dcstroytr,  or 
crui.ser.  This  i>  a  natural  ouicome  of  the  increasing  number  and  size  of  the  torpedo 
boats,  their  function  being  the  attack  and  destruction  of  torpedo  boats.  They  vary  in 
>t7x:  from  boats  too  feet  lung  to  J45  feet,  or  even  more.  They  are  provided  witb 
heavy  rapid-lire  guns  .ind  al-o  torpedo  lubes.  High  speeds  from  26  to  35  miles  per 
liour  are  iKCes>ary,  m.  that  they  may  cliase  any  torpedo  boat  they  may  fall  in  witlt 
In  reality  iliey  are  nothing  more  than  large  torpedo  boats.  The  following  dimensioni 
are  tho.-e  uf  the  late-t  torpedo  boat  destroyers  contracted  for  by  the  United  States 
gcjverninciU  and  may  be  regarded  a.N  typical  of  the  general  class. 

Dimensions  anu  Particulars. 
JIuU. 

Length  on  load  water-line  (normal  condition)   1 75  ft.  0  in. 

Deam  at  load  water-liiie  (normal  condition)    17  ft.  0  in. 

Draft  (normal  condition)    4  ft  6  id. 

i.'orrc>ponding  displacement  in  tons    l6S 

Speed  per  hour  in  knots    ^ 

I.  H.  1'   3,000 

Mean  draft  (with  all  stores,  provision.s  amnnmition.  and  70  tons  of  ,  „  ,• 

coal  on  board)    Sft-SJim. 

Corresponding  di-placcmem  in  tons    230 

.1  3  P'lr-  S.  A.  R.  F.  guns.  .Irm^mcni. 
2  short  Whitehead  central  pivot  torpedo  tubes. 

General  Schedule  of  Weights. 

Full  supply.  Normal  supply  (trial.) 

Tons.  Tons. 

Hull  and  fittings'                                                 57.1  57-i 

Ordnance  weights                                                    12.7  8-9 

Equipment  weights                                                 3.2  3-^ 

Ship's  outfit                                                            7.2  ''-4 

.Machinery,  propelling,  with  water                            79.8  79-° 

Coal                                                                      70.0  0 

Total   ■     230.0  165  4 

DiMEN'SION'S  AND  PARTICULARS. 

Hull. 

Length  on  load  water-line  (normal  condition)    ^1  ft  0 

Beam  at  load  water-line  (normal  condition)   Z     6  ia 

Draft  (normal  condition)   6  It  0  ^n- 

Corresponding  displacement  (in  tons)   

Speed  per  hour  in  knots   „ 

I.  U.  p    8,000 

Mean  draft,  wilh  all  stores,  provision.";,  ammunition,  and  213  3  afi  ii6il 

tons  of  coal  on  board    " 

t,orresponding  displacement  in  tons   ^^^'^ 
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2  i2-pdr.  R.  F.  guns.  Armament. 

5  6-pdr.  S.  A.  R.  F.  guns. 

2  long  Whitehead  central  pivot  torpedo  tubes. 

General  Schedule  of  U'eights. 

Full  supply.  Normal  supply  (trial.) 
Tons.  Tons. 


Hull  and  fittings    174.9  174-9 

Ordnance  weights    23.6  15.0 

Equipment  weights    7.4  5I0 

Ship's  outfit    23.6  u!o 

Machinery,  propelling,  with  water    189.1  i8g.l 

Coal   ,   212.3  25.0 


Total   630.9  420.0 


TRACT  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN,  founded  in  1825,  headquarters  10  E.  23rd  St., 
New  York.  President,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard:  Secretaries;.  \V.  W.  Rand  an<l  George 
L.  Shearer.  In  73  years  this  society  has  distributed  474.738.412  books,  pamphlets, 
and  tracts. 

TRADES  UNIONS,  Congress  of.  In  1898  the  thirty-first  annual  Congress  of 
Trades  Unions  was  held  at  Bristol  England.  It  was  attended  by  450  delegates,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  the  United  States  and  Japan,  representing,  it  is  said, 
1.250,000  working  men.  The  progress  of  Trade  Unionism  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  the  same  city  twenty  years  before,  the  delegates 
numbered  136,  and  represented  less  than  one-half  of  this  number  of  workingmen. 
The  Congress  of  1898  voted  the  usual  programme  for  the  protection  of  labor,  includ- 
ing the  eight  hour  day,  prohibition  of  labor  to  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  etc. 
See  article  Socialism  (paragraph  England).  The  chief  work  of  the  Congress,  how- 
ever, was  to  take  steps  toward  the  founding  of  a  labor  federation  which  should  unify 
the  forces  of  labor  in  its  contest  with  capital,  and  thus  add  to  the  power  of  the  labor 
movement.  The  Congress  declared  in  favor  of  the  internationalism  of  the  working- 
men,  and  advocated  the  interchange  of  opinions  with  the  workingmen  of  foreign 
countries  and  the  holding  of  international  Congresses  in  order  to  unite  their  interests. 
The  British  government  was  urged  to  support  the  Peace  Conference  proposed  by  the 
Czar,  and  militarism  was  declared  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  labor.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  distinctly  socialistic  in  their  attitude.  A  prominent  delegate  from  Bristol 
made  a  vehement  socialistic  speech  in  which  he  said  it  was  the  aim  of  the  labor  party 
not  only  to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of  its  members,  but  to  urge  on  the  col- 
Icctivist  movement  by  everj'  means  in  its  power.  Things  were  tendmg  inevitably 
toward  collectivism,  as  was  shown  by  the  organization  of  capital,  the  industrial  revo- 
'ution,  the  change  in  methods  of  production,  the  concentration  of  business,  and  the 
establishment  of  monopolies.  The  Trade  Unions  should  do  what  they  could  to  hasten 
the  change.  He  wished  to  see  them  adopt  a  more  aggressive  policy,  toward  insuring 
the  industrial  and  political  emancipation  of  the  proletariat.  Strikes  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  political  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear.  The  unions  ."should  be- 
come a  power  in  politics  and  have  their  own  representatives  in  Parliament.  Part  of 
this  programme  was  applauded,  but,  in  general,  the  political  activity  of  the  unions  was 
opposed.  The  Congress  voted  for  the  payment  of  members  of  Parliament,  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  for  the  modification  of  the  law  punishing  the  promoters  of 
strikes.  It  also  advocated  the  nationalization  of  mines  and  railways,  though  it  re- 
jected the  scheme  proposed  by  representatives  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  land  and  the  means  of  production.  Thus  it  did  not  go  the 
whole  length  of  socialism,  but  it  went  far  enough  to  give  some  encouragement  to  the 
socialists  of  Germany.  The  organ  of  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Foriuarts.  declared 
that  Trade  Unionism  in  England  was  tending  slowly  but  surely  toward  .socialism,  in 
the  conservative  manner  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  usual  the  Congress  chose  its  so- 
called  Parliamentary  Committee,  an  executive  body  which  represents  the  unions  and 
takes  action  in  their  behalf  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings. 

TRANCE.    See  Spiritu.m.ism. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  AND  INTERNATIONAL  EXmBITTON.  See  Omaha 

E.XHIDITION. 

TRANSVAAL,  whose  official  name  is  the  South  African  Republic,  lies  between 
Portuguese  East  Africa  on  the  east,  British  South  Africa  on  the  north  and  west  and 
Orange  Free  State  and  Natal  on  the  south,  with  an  area  of  Ii9,i39  square  miles,  and 
a  population  roughly  estimated  in  1896  at  245,397  whites  and  622,500  natives.  Thf 
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capital  is  Pretoria,  with  a  white  population  of  about  10,000,  and  the  largest  citv  is 
Johannesburg,  with  a  population  in  the  MininK-r  of  1896  of  over  100.000,  of  whom  hall 
were  wlmes  and  the  remainder  Kathrs,  Malays,  Cooieys  and  Chinese.  The  Kaffirs 
being  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  these.  The  economic  growth  of  the  Transvaal  hii 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  rich  gold  mines  which  continue  to  be  the  main  source*  oi 
wealth.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  shows  the 
annual  output  of  gold  mines  since  1891 : 

'5?^    i2.92«0j 

  4.541.071 

'^3   

  7,667J3J 

  8.5691355 

1896    8,603.821 

1897   ii.476,2CO 

• 

.Aniung  other  minerals  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron  and  coal  arc  found.  Iron  is  said  to 
be  abundant,  and  there  are  many  coal  mines  in  operation.  Agriculture,  though  as 
yet  undeveloped,  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  and  employs  about  one-third  of  tbt 
whole  population ;  the  agricultural  production  is  not  yet  sufficient  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  chief  products  and  exports  arc  gold,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich 
feathers,  ivory,  and  minerals.  Trade  conditions  during  the  year  1897  and  1898  were 
not  satisfactory.  For  the  year  ending  July  21,  1897,  the  value  of  goods  entering  the 
ports  of  Cape  Colony  for  shipment  to  the  Transvaal  was  $21,206,002,  as  against  $J&- 
895.273  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  and  the  United  States  Consular  Re- 
ports for  December,  1898.  show  that  the  trade  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  was  still  on  the  decline.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  imporu  coire 
from  Europe,  but  imports  to  the  value  of  more  than  one-half  of  these  come  from  the 
neighboring  colonics.  The  railway  system  has  been  well  developed.  In  September, 
1897,  there  were  716  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  270  under  construction  and  25; 
I'rojected.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  tlie  republic  and  the  sur- 
rounding colonies  and  states.  The  state  church  is  the  United  Dutch  Reionned 
Church.  This  and  the  other  Dutch  churches  are  attended  by  the  greater  portion  of 
the  church-going  population.  Next  in  numerical  importance  are  the  members  of  the 
Anglican  church,  the  Wcsleyans,  Jews,  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  and  the  members  ol 
other  Chri.stian  churches.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  gold  fields,  tbt 
other  sources  including  land  sales,  quit  rents,  customs,  the  hut  tax.  stamps  and 
transport  dues.  The  revenues  have  steadily  increased  since  1892,  especially  those 
derived  from  the  gold  fields.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1897  the  pubhc  debt  was 
about  £2.700,000,  of  which  £2.500,000  was  the  so-called  Rothschild  Loan.  ii4f>.690  the 
direct  debt  to  the  British  crown,  the  latter  bearing  interest  at  sVi  per  cent  There » 
a  small  force  liable  to  military  call  in  the  event  of  war,  but  no  standing  amy. 

The  Transvaal  was  founded  by  Boers,  who  emigrated  from  Cape  Colony  in  1835 
to  Natal,  whence  after  the  annexation  of  that  colony  by  Great  Britain  they  passed 
beyond  the  V'aal  river,  establishing  there  the  state  known  as  the  Transvaal,  whose  m- 
dependence  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain  in  1852    The  Grondwet  or  fundamental 
law  dates  from  February  13,  1S58.   Great  Britain  annexed  the  Transvaal  in  1877.  bat 
the  f'.oers  revolted  in  1880.   According  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  l)etween  Great 
Britain  and  Transvaal,  signed  in  October,  1881,  the  latter  was  to  manage  its  own 
local  affairs,  but  to  give  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  over  to  Great  Britam  as  the 
suzerain  power.  By  a  later  convention  (February  27.  1884,)  this  control  was  e\[irci>\r 
restricted  to  foreign  affair.s.  Under  the  previous  arrangement  Great  Britain  had  mim- 
tamed  a  British  Resident  in  the  Transvaal,  but  since  1884  has  been  represented  there 
by  a  diplomatic  agent.   The  constitution,  which  has  been  repeatedly  amended,  vests 
the  legislative  aiuhority  in  a  P.Triianuni  of  two  houses.  an<l  tlic  cxcomive     '"i  * 
(kMit.  elected  for  five  years,  and  a  Council  comprising  the  State  Secretary.  Command- 
ant-lioneral.  Superintendent  of  Natives,  and  the  Minute  Keeper,  with  two  non-omcui 
members.    The  population  is  divided  into  first  and  second-cla.ss  bnrghcrs. 
former  are  such  male  whites  as  resided  in  the  republic  before  .May  29. 
part  in  the  war  of  1881.  the  Malaboch  War  of  1894.  tlie  expedition  to  bwazilano  « 
1894.  the  suppression  of  the  Jameson  Raid  of  189^-6.  or  w.irs  with  the  native^.  J"- 
chddren  of  first  class  burghers  are  reckoned  in  that  class  after  they  have  reacncd  rnj 
age  of  sixteen.    Second  class  burghers  include  the  naturalized  male  alien  eiemet"  ' 
the  population,  with  their  children  over  the  age  of  sixteen.    Naturalization  mayDi 
secured  after  a  residence  of  two  years  upon  pavment  of  £2  and  after  twchc  )'<^''"'V . 
residence,  burghers  of  the  second  class  mav  be  admitted  to  the  first  da*?  »h-  a  sper  J 
resolution  of  the  upper  chamber.   The  members  of  the  Parliament  or  > 
be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age.  and  must  be  owners  of  fixed  property,  p"        .  ,  '  , 
Protestant  religion  and  in  possession  of  their  civil  rights.   In  1898  the  President  wa 
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S.  J.  Paulus  Kriigcr,  who  was  elected  for  the  fourth  time  in  February  of  that  year, 
and  the  Vice-President  was  P.  J.  Joubert. 

The  grievances  of  the  Uitlander,  or  alien  element,  of  the  population  have  become 
familiar  since  the  events  of  1895-6.  This  clement  though  very  numerous  and  possess- 
ing, according  to  some  authorities,  more  than  half  the  land  and  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  pro{)erty.  have  but  little  share  in  the  government.  The  members  of  the  first 
chamberof  the  Volksraad  are  chosen  by  the  first  class  burghers  from  among  their  num- 
ber, and  from  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  this  class,  as  stated  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  its  numbers  are  naturally  very  limited.  In  the  election  of  members  for 
the  second  chamber  of  the  Volksraad,  second  class  burghers  may  particijmte. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  exclusion  of  the  Uitlanders  from  what  they  re- 
garded as  their  just  political  rights  led  to  much  discontent,  which  culminated  in  De- 
cember, 1896.  The  National  Union  had  been  formc<l  fur  ilie  iJiirpu^c  of  a^uaiing  ior 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  and  of  the  right  of  repro^enlalion  and  the  a<lopiu>n  of 
other  administrative  reform^-.  Tlie  authorities  were  chiirged  with  corruption  and  ex- 
travagance. The  members  of  the  Union  were  determinetl  to  gain  their  end>i  by  force, 
if  necessary,  and  in  189^1  they  began  to  enlist  members  in  great  numbers,  and  organ- 
ized a  provisional  government  at  Johannesburg,  having  heard  that  the  Hoer>  were 
about  to  attack  the  town.  Tht  n  cana-  Dr.  Jameson's  Raid,  a  blunder  which  ended  in 
defeat  and  disaster.  The  nialcontenl.s  at  Joh.iimesburg  were  disarmed  and  the  nitm- 
bcrs  of  the  National  Keform  Committee  were  arresie<l  and  released  only  after  the 
payment  of  heavy  tines.  I"or  an  account  of  the  parlianienlary  investij-niion  «»l  the 
Jameson  Raid  and  llu-  responsibility  of  the  British  South  Airica  Company  in  coudlc- 
tion  therewith  see  the  article  Bkiti.mi  South  Afrji  a  Co.mi  a.v \. 

The  commercial  dc|iression  continued  dtiring  the  ye.ir  i8<j8.  It  was  the  necexary 
con.«equcnce  of  tlie  political  disturliances  of  i8</).  and  of  the  decline  of  mining  ^hares 
in  1897.  owing  in  part  to  the  devastation  of  the  rinderpest  and  the  scarcity  m  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Transvaal.  In  the  sunnner  of  iSy7  an  industrial  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  01  the  dcpre»ion  in  the  mining  indusiiy.  Its 
report,  rendered  oi»  .August  0,  181)7.  declared  that  the  administr.itiim  of  the  mines 
was  in  the  hands  of  n ini)ieteiit  and  practical  men,  who  hud  introduced  the  mo^t  im- 
proved machinerv.  The  commissioners  did  not  think  that  the  dejjrfssion  was  caused 
by  overstocking  the  market  or  by  nvertradinj!.  but  the  cost  of  pr<5<luction  had  become 
extremely  high  and  the  labor  question  was  growing  serious.  The  n'>vcrmneut  was 
asked  to  cooperate  with  the  miiu  -owners  in  an  endeavor  to  niake  the  lower  grade 
mines  pav,  and  in  general  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  industry.  If  it  did  noT,  it  was 
feared  tliat  fullv  one  hundred  mines  would  linve  m  be  cbised.  re-uUmg  in  an  en-ir- 
mous  waste  of  capital.  It  was  recommended  that  duties  should  be  removed  so  far  as 
possible  from  the  necessaries  of  Inc.  that  tr.ansii  duties  shtiuld  be  abolished,  that  the 
tariff  of  the  Netherlands  Railwav  should  be  reduced  by  -5  (.er  cent,  that  every  chance 
should  be  3tTorde<l  for  obtaining  native  labor,  and  thai  the  monopoly  of  explosives 
should  be  cancelled  if  possible.  It  was  said  that  the  eo^t  of  lalxT.  made  up  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  and  that  the  wages  of  miners  ranged 
from  £18  to  £^0  a  month  m  consequence  of  the  hiph  cost  of  living.  The  Cominission 
proposed  lhat'labor  contracts,  signed  in  liurope,  should  be  legalized  m  the  Tran-,vaal. 
While  enforced  labor  was  not  recommended  it  was  suggested  that  commissionera 
should  be  sent  to  the  KatTir  chiefs  to  induce  the  latter  to  procure  laborers  for  them.  By 
these  means,  cspeci.iUy  bv  the  measures  to  lower  the  cost  of  living  and  lessen  the 
expenses  of  production,  it  was  hoped  that  the  depression  m  the  mining  industry  might 
be  checked.  And  all  commercial  interests  arc  so  closely  connected  with  this  industry 
in  the  Transvaal  that  an  improvement  in  the  latter  would  be  followed  by  a  better  con- 
dition in  business  generailv.  .  ,  . 

In  1898  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  conHicting  claims^^to  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  courts,  and  of  the  legislature  was  still  unsettled.  This  question 
arose  in  1807  from  a  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  m  the  ca.sc  of  brown  vs. 
The  State.  Tlic  plaintiff  was  an  American  prospector,  who  had  slaked  out  claims  in 
a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  declared  by  proclamation  to  be  open  to  the  puhhc 
Upon  application  for  licenses,  however,  he  was  notified  that  the  proclam.ation  had 
been  withdrawn  and  afterwards  the  Volksraad  confirmed  this  by  a  resolution.  1  In- 
case was  decided  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  a  law  could  not  be  altered  by 
mere  resolution  of  the  Volksraad  nor  could  any  law  or  resolution  have  binding  torce 
if  it  were  contrarv  to  the  Grondwet.  This  decision  was  regarded  by  President  Kruger 
and  his  cabinet  officers  as  an  encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  Volksraad.  i  ne 
government  claimed  that  the  courts  had  no  right  to  question  a  proclamation  w men 
had  been  confirmed  by  resolution  of  the  Volksraad  and  a  new  law  was  passed  \Uiicn 
declared  that  the  Volksraad  was  the  chief  power  in  the  state  :  courts  had  no 

right  to  test  the  validity  of  a  law  according  to  the  Grondwet:  that  the  Volksraaa 
might  alter  the  Grondwet  and  that  Courts  of  Justice  must  enforce  the  enactments  ot 
the  Volksraad.  It  was  furthermore  required  that  all  judges,  before  taking  offices 
should  swear  "to  act  justly  irrespective  of  persons,  tn  accordance  with  tne  law-  anq 
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the  Volksraad  resolutions."  And  the  President  was  empowered  to  remove  any  judft 
who  would  not  take  the  oath.  The  judges  declared  this  to  be  a  gross  cncroachnKut 
on  the  independence  of  the  judiciar>',  and  urged  the  President  to  postpone  aclion  a 
the  matter,  but  the  latter  insisted  on  prompt  measures,  and  the  bill  was  passd  on 
February  25.  The  judges  agreed  not  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  Volbraiii 
laws  or  resolutions  for  the  present,  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  understood  thai  the 
government  should  bring  about  an  amendment  to  the  Grondwet  forbidding  iH) 
changes  in  that  instrument  except  in  a  specially  prescribed  manner.  But  in  spite  of  ihc 
demand  tor  an  inunediate  amendment  the  government  was  slow  to  act.  Tlie  FrtMdrit 
had  first  requested  the  Volksraad  to  choose  a  committee  which  should  cooperate  wh 
the  government  in  preparing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  in  codilyin^  tiie 
laws.  This  meant  a  long  dclaj'  and  the  judges  protested  that  the  promise  01  the 
executive  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  thai  the  revision  01  tht 
Grondwet  should  be  undertaken  before  the  codification  of  the  laws. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  to  President  Kriiger  on  this  and  other  grounds,  it  was  8 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  be  reelected  president  of  the  Transvaal.  Out  oi 
19^423  votes  cast,  President  Kriiger  received  13,764,  and  on  Februarj-  3  was  elecitd 
to  office  for  his  fourth  tern)  of  five  years.  Besides  this  constitutional  question  the 
campaign  turned  on  the  excessive  powers  possessed  by  the  President,  the  imJuc 
limitation  of  the  franchise,  the  dynamite  monopoly,  reform  in  the  mining  industr)', 
etc.  It  had  been  understood  that  the  High  Court  of  Justice  was  not  to  question  tk« 
constitutionality  of  the  laws,  provided  that  after  the  election  steps  should  be  taken  to 
amend  the  constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary.  But  President  Kriiger  soon  after  his  election  dismissed  Chief  Ju>!ia 
Kotzc,  who  had  been  the  most  active  opponent  to  the  alleged  encroachments  ot  tb< 
legislative  department  on  the  powers  of  the  courts,  and  put  in  his  place  a  man  who 
sympathized  with  the  policy  of  the  executive.  Soon  afterwards  Judge  Ameshoff.  an- 
other of  the  judges  who  had  decided  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs.  Tbt 
State,  on  constitutional  grounds,  resigned  his  office,  the  new  chief  justice  haying  b«n 
appointed  to  the  vacancy  to  which  Judge  AmeshofT  was  entitled  by  seniority.  Dis- 
cussion oyer  this  question  assumed  a  violent  tone  and  Judge  Kotze,  the  dismi55« 
chief  justice,  threatened  to  appeal  to  England  as  the  paramount  authority.  Tlie  re- 
tort of  the  President  implied  a  disbelief  in  the  British  suzerainty. 

This  brought  up  the  old  question  of  the  limits  of  British  authority  over  the  Tr^s- 
vaal.  Some  correspondence  passed  on  this  subject  between  the  British  Foreign  omct 
and  the  Transvaal.  The  term  suzerainty  had  been  struck  out  from  the  convention  ot 
on  account  of  the  objections  raised  against  it  by  the  Boers.  While  Mr.  Cna"iw'' 
lain  cared  nothing  about  the  terms  in  which  the  British  authority  was  expressed,  ne 
insisted  that  that  authority  included  an  absolute  control  of  all  the  foreign  relauons  ot 
the  Transvaal.  On  May  27,  1898.  a  dispatch  was  published  in  the  Transvaal  dedan« 
that  the  convention  of  1884  did  not  grant  the  suzerainty  of  the  Transvaal  to  wt 
British  government,  but  expressing  the  intention  of  the  government  of  the  Transvaal 
to  abide  fully  by  the  terms  of  that  convention.  . 

The  Transvaal  side  of  the  question  was  ably  presented  by  an  English  writer  in 
September,  1898.     He  points  out  that  the  Pretoria  Convention  of  1881  expressly 
grants  to  England  suzerainty  over  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal.   The  Boers,  no»- 
tver,  fretted  under  this  humiliation  and  succeeded  at  last  in  inducing  the 
emment  to  .consent  to  a  new  convention,  namely  the  London  Convention  ot  iw 
This  latter  convention  declared  that  the  convention  of  1881  contained  provisions  wdko 
"are  inconvenient  and  impose  burdens  and  obligations  from  all  of  jvhkh  it  ' 
object  of  the  new  convention  of  London  to  relieve  the  Transvaal."   The  new  con- 
vention expressly  recognizes  the  South  African  Republic  as  a  new  and  u 
to  which  it  cedes  the  full  right  of  control  without  interference  in  internal  ^'"'j",  . 
foreign  afTairs  it  has,  moreover,  the  right  to  send  and  receive  cmbasMidors.  3"" 
is  no  denial  of  the  right  to  make  war  and  peace;  but  it  is  provided  that  it  any  u 
conriicts  with  the  intere,<its  of  Great  Britain  or  any  of  Her  Majesty  s  P°^f-* 
South  Africa,  it  may  be  forbidden  by  the  British  government.  Thus,  all 
claimed  on  the  part  of  the  latter  is  the  right  to  veto  a  certain  class  of  treaties.  1 
not,  therefore,  be  .said  that  a  state  in  possession  of  its  sovereign  powers.  '"^ 
this  one  respect,  is  under  the  suzerainty  of  another  .state.    Such  are  the 
of  those  who  would  reduce  the  British  control  over  the  Transvaal  to  us      f  nfu 

On  the  other  hand  the  Briti-'^h  government  claimed  to  possess  the  right  01  ^ 
over  all  the  foreign  relations  of  the  republic.    The  communications  ot  ttit  1^^^ 
office  with  the  Transvaal  on  this  point  were  not  made  public  at  the        5f'  ,1,11 
basis  of  the  British  claim  was  not  otTiciallv  stated;  but  among  the  ^''f  ^  "'nyen 
have  been  employed  on  its  behalf  was  the  .statement  that  the  preamble  ot  me 


.    ,  .     ...iement  that  the  prcammcv. 

tion  of  1881  was  .still  in  force  and  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  t  ic  f^J;'  ^.m 
vention  was  to  retain  full  control  of  all  foreign  relations,  but  to  leave  all  oincr  m 
lers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic  and  to  withdraw  the  word  f^ti'rr^  "  •  .^.^ 
of  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Boers.   In  1898  it  tvas  expected  that  J 
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would  arise  out  of  an  extradition  treaty  with  Portugal,  which  had  been  negotiated 
without  the  consent  of  the  Briti^<h  government. 

Toward  the  close  of  December  tlierc  were  alarming  rumors  of  disturbances  at 
Johannesburg,  where  it  was  said  matters  were  approaching  a  condition  like  that  which 
had  just  preceded  the  Jameson  Raid.  The  feeling  of  racial  animosity  was  intense, 
on  acconnt  of  certain  measures  provided  by  the  governnjent,  which  were  regarded 
by  the  Uitlanders  as  an  attack  on  their  rights.  A  Boer  policeman  had  shot  and  killed 
an  Knglishman  whose  house  he  had  entered.  The  murderer  was  arrested,  but  the 
charge  against  him  was  reduced  to  manslaughter,  and  he  was  released  on  bail-  There- 
upon the  British  Agent  demanded  that  the  original  charge  of  murder  should  be  re- 
stored, and  a  mass  meeting,  attended  by  about  5,000  Uitlanders.  was  held  to  protest 
against  the  murder  and  to  present  a  petition  to  the  British  Agent  setting  forth  the 
grievances  of  the  Uitlanders.  and  appealing  for  protection  and  for  a  cessation  of  the 
"intolerable  state  of  affairs."  No  political  .speeches  were  made,  owing  to  the  law 
against  political  assemblies.  The  petition  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  Agent,  the 
crowd  signifying  its  approval  by  the  raising  of  hands.  The  discussion  in  the  press 
was  exceedingly  violent.  The  RaiiJ  l^ost,  a  Boer  organ,  was  especially  bitter,  advis- 
ing the  removal  of  the  women  and  children  from  Johannesburg,  the  razing  of  the 
city,  and  the  punishment  of  the  disorderly  element  by  throwing  them  into  the  deep 
shafts  of  their  own  mines  and  burying  them  in  the  debris  of  their  own  machinery. 
Some  of  the  more  excitable  of  the  Boers  proposed  the  setting  apart  of  January  2  as 
Jameson  Day  to  be  commemorated  by  the  burning  of  Dr.  Jameson  in  effigy.  The 
p;overnment  deprecated  this  inflammatory  language,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  allay- 
mg  the  antagonism  of  the  two  factions.  It  was  evident  that  the  Uitlanders  had  been 
provoked  beyond  the  point  of  endurance  by  the  repressive  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  excitement  in  the  Transvaal  reached  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  reached  at 
any  time  .since  the  Raid. 

TRESCOTT,  \Vti.i.i.%M  Henry,  died  at  Pendleton,  South  Carolina.  May  i,  1898. 
He  was  born  at  Charleston  in  1822;  was  graduated  at  Charleston  College  in  1840,  and 
three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  About  1850  he  published  a  bonk  on  Ameri- 
can diplomacy,  which  attracted  nnich  attention.  During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  London,  and  became  .Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Unclianan  Cabinet,  ami  at  one  time  Acting  Secretary.  Upon  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina,  he  resigned  and  lived  in  retirement  during  and  for  a  few 
years  after  the  war.  In  1875  he  began  the  j)racticc  of  law  in  Washington.  The  next 
year  he  was  L'nitcd  States  counsel  before  the  fisheries  commission  at  Halifax,  and  in 
1880  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  China.  He  was  appointe«l  minister  to  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  in  1881,  and  the 
next  year,  with  General  Grant,  was  a  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Mexico.  Mr.  Trcscott  ivrote  a  number  of  books  on  diplomatic  questions,  anrl  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  ability  and  tact. 

TRIXIDAD,  an  island  constituting  with  Tobago  a  British  possession  lying  off 
the  Venezuelan  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  has  an  area  of  1.754  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  al)Out  248,400.  The  area  of  Tobago  is  114  square  miles, 
population  about  20,S00.  There  is  a  governor  with  an  executive  and  a  legislative 
council.  The  capital'is  Port  of  Spain  (population  34.0J7)-  There  are  many  private 
schools,  a  Roman  Catholic  college  and  the  Queen's  Roy.il  College.  In  the  i8<:)  public 
schools  there  are  reported  22.480  pupils.  Its  chief  exports  are  sugar,  cocoa,  asphalt, 
and  molasses.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1897  was  1.994  926:  imports,  2.161.231.  The 
revenue  in  1897  was  611.4^1;  the  expenditure  622.364.  There  are  two  banks,  a  volun- 
teer corps  of  about  7:;o.  a  police  force  of  nearly  500:  the  total  length  of  telegraph 
lines  is  690  miles,  of  railway  ^4  miles  with  30  miles  additional  under  construction. 
The  island  contains  a  large  "pi'tch  lake"  from  which  an  American  company  took  96,- 
3S5  tons  of  pitch  in  1896.   The  governor  in  1898  was  Sir  H.  Gerningham. 

TRIPOLI,  a  Turkish  province  in  northern  Africa  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  with  an 
area  roughly  estimated  at  200.000  sq.  m..  but  if  Benghazi  be  included,  of  398.- 
90a  sq.  111.  and  a  population  of  800.000,  1,300,000  with  Benghazi.  Its  government  was 
placed  directly  under  Constantinople  in  1875  and  it 's  administered  as  a  separate  prov- 
ince. The  coast  region  is  very  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  grain, 
wine,  cotton,  madder,  etc.  Stock-raising  is  an  important  occupation.  Commerce  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  Soudan.  The  foreign  trade  passes 
through  the  ports  of  Tripoli  and  Benghazi,  while  .Murzuk  is  an  important  centre  for 
inland  traffic.  In  1897  the  imports  amounted  to  about  $1,700,000,  and  the  exports  did 
not  fall  much  below  this  figure. 

TRUSS  BRIDGES.  See  Bripges  (paragraph  Truss). 

TRUSTS.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  government  toward  trusts  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890.  an  Act  "to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies."  which  provides  "that  every  contract  or  coml>i- 
tiation  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  m  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
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J""*^^.  ^'"f  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  il- 

legal.  1  Jus  statute  was  based  upon  the  constitutional  provision  that  Conere«  should 
have  authority  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  sevtril 
btates.  bevcral  unportant  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  defining  the  application 
of  this  statute  were  rendered  in  the  year  1898.  In  the  meanwhile,  however  rales  li- 
fcctmg  Its  construction  had  already  been  laid  down.  For  instance,  in  1894  it  wasdt- 
cided  by  the  buprcrne  Court  that  the  statute  did  not  refer  to  transactions  witlim  ihc 
boundaries  of  single  States.  The  case  in  which  this  was  decided  was  that  of  tht 
Lnitcd  States  vs.  H.  C.  Knight  Company,  and  arose  from  the  monopoly  of  the  refinttl 
sugar  manufacture.  It  was  urged  that  the  possession  of  this  monopoly  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Act.  since  the  sugar  would  be  sold  outside  the  States  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. The  Court  decided,  however,  that  the  destination  of  the  sugar  was  a  matter 
of  no  importance  and  that  legally  viewed  the  action  of  the  corporation  was  wholly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  located.  Any  different  interpreta- 
tion 01  the  Act  would  give  to  Congress,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  coiurol  over 
practically  all  important  business  transactions  which  could  be  shown  to  affect  indi- 
rectly mterstate  commerce.  Any  contracts  or  combinations  to  control  domestic  enter- 
prl^e  within  the  State  may  tend  indirectly  to  restrain  interstate  commerce,  but  tk 
national  government  «lid  not  by  this  Act  intend  to  assume  control  over  them  to  the 
excUision  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  only  things  which  this  Act  sought  to 
prohibit  were  contracts,  combinations  or  conspiracies  which  had  to  do  with  the  fini: 
movement  of  the  completed  product  from  the  State  of  its  origin  to  the  State  of  its 
destination.  The  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  processes  of  production,  which  were  alto- 
gether distinct  from  interstate  commerce. 

The  next  important  decision  affecting  the  construction  of  the  act  was  that  in  tbf 
case  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  in  1897.  A  large  number  of  railroad 
companies  h.id  made  an  agreement  to  establish  and  maintain  reasonable  rates,  mlcs, 
and  regulations  on  all  freight  trafhc  of  the  associated  roads.  The  emphasis  was  hvi 
on  the  word  reasonable,  and  it  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  companies  that  the  kind 
of  contracts,  conibinations  and  conspiracies  referred  to  in  the  law,  were  only  those 
which  resulted  in  an  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce.  As  to  this,  tbt 
Court  retused  to  consider  the  character  of  the  restraining  contract  and  held  that  the 
Act  applied  to  all  contracts  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable  that  tended  to  the  rt- 
straint  of  interstate  or  foreign  trade.  This  was  decided  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
Court. 

In  another  case,  that  of  the  Joint  TrafTic  Association,  there  was  an  lyjrcemfni 
among  several  railroad  companies  "to  establish  and  maintain  reasonahle  and  jn:! 
rates,  fares,  rules,  and  regulations  on  State  and  interstate  traffic."  The  ^.imc  princi- 
ples were  involved  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Association  and  the  Coun 
rendcre<l  an  adverse  decision  on  October  24.  1898.  Some  new  arguments  of  im- 
portance were  advanced  at  the  trial.  It  was  held  that  the  Act  as  construed  by  the 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Association  was  unconstitutional  on  these 
grounds:  The  constitution  gave  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  but  this 
power  was  subject  to  another  clause  providing  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  oi 
liberty  wiiIkhk  diu-  prfK-e.-s  of  law.  The  rights  which  all  person-;  possess  01  htt- 
dom  in  the  making  of  contracts  and  in  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  callings  could  be  lim- 
ited by  legislation  only  in  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  general  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  society.  A  contract  of  any  kind  may  be  in  elTecl  a  restraint  of  trade,  but 
Congress  has  not  the  authority  to  prohibit  such  a  contract  merely  on  that  ground.  The 
rcasnn.nhle  or  unreasonable  nature  of  such  restraint  of  trade,  in  other  words  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  general  welfare  of  society,  must  be  determined  before  it  is  prohibited  by 
law.  The  Trans- Missouri  decision,  however,  had  refused  to  take  into  account  the 
rca'-on.-iblc  or  unreasonable  character  of  such  t  ran -^actions.  It  seemed  to  assert  the 
principle  that  Congress  by  an  arbitrary  act,  could  prohibit  contracts  which  were  in  no 
wise  detrimental  (o  the  general  welfare.  Now  that  this  principle  was  admitted  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  prohibition  of  a  great  variety  of  business  contracts  of  per- 
fectly justifiable  nature.  As  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  contracts  which  might  be  pre- 
hibitcd  as  in  restraint  of  trade,  were  mentioned  organizations  of  mechanics  (o  hmit 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industrv  and  to  maintain  wages;  a  contract  01 
partnership  or  the  incorporation  of  3  companv  cnn-i-^ting  nf  persons  jirnviouslv  en- 
gaged m  the  same  line  of  business;  the  sale  of  the  good  will  of  a  business  with  sn 
agreement  not  to  enter  the  field  as  a  competitor,  etc. 

Ihe  Court  admitted  that  the  constitutional  mlcs  as  thus  interpreted  were  correct 
iiuch  contracts  as  were  cited,  however,  did  not  come  within  the  legal  dcfiniti''n 
contracts,  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.    The  Court  "^anJ  t"-" 
the  Act  of  Congress  must  have  a  reasonable  construction  or  else  there  would  scarcelr 
t>e  an  agreement  or  contract  among  business  men  that  could  not  be  said  to  have  ir- 
dircctly  or  remotely  some  bearing  uptm  interstate  commerce  or  possibly  to  restramtt. 
iMe  principle  of  the  decision  rendered  in  the  Trans-Mis^nri  case  was  ' 
contracts  or  combinations  as  were  .lir,-r-ilv  in  r-  trnint  of  trade  fell  wi.. 
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vision  of  the  law.   The  law  did  not  apply  to  those  contracts  whose  effects  were  indi- 
rectly in  restraint  of  trade.   This  decision  was  again  rendered  by  a  bare  majority. 

Another  important  case  decided  at  the  same  time  was  that  of  the  Kansas  City  Live- 
stock Excliange,  which  was  said  to  be  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  com- 
merce, because  by  the  rules  of  the  Exchange  the  members  were  in  some  degree  re- 
stricted in  their  dealings  with  outsiders,  and  because  these  rules  in  other  ways  lini- 
ittd  trade  to  souie  extent.  Here  the  Court  decided  that  the  Anti-Trust  Act  did  not 
apply  to  any  other  trade  or  commerce  tlian  that  which  exists  or  may  exist  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations;  it  was  not  to  be  construed  as  applying  to  all 
operations  which  might  in  the  long  run  add  to  the  cost  of  such  foreign  or  interstate 
commercial  interchange.  Although  the  members  of  the  Kansas  City  Livc-Stock  Ex- 
change dealt  in  live-stock  which  was  purchased  from  or  sold  in  other  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, it  did  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  statute  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade. 
In  this  decision  the  Court  was  unanimous. 

It  is  obvious  lliat  s«>nK-  liniitaiiDn  ui  the  bearing  of  the  .Vcl  in  practice  wa>  neces- 
sary, since  otherwise  it  would  have  had  a  range  far  bcyund  that  wliich  was  inti-nded. 
It  was  a  difficult  tiling  to  impose  these  limitations  without  real  or  apparent  inconsist- 
ency.   Such  incunsi'^uiicy  becnmes  conspicuous  in  a  comparison  of  the  Joint  Tral^c 
case  or  the  Live-Stock  Lxch.uige  case  with  the  Trans- -Missouri  case.    In  liie  latter 
case  the  demand  that  the  Act  slmuld  be  construed  reasonably  and  not  literally  was  re- 
jected and  the  Court  declared  that  any  cuniract  in  restraint  ot  inter-'iale  <>r  foreign 
trade  whether  reasonal>le  ur  not,  was  pr.>hibiled.    In  each  of  the  two  former  cases, 
however,  the  Court  said  that  a  reasonable  construction  mu^t  be  given  to  the  Act  and 
that  certain  contracts  did  not  come  wnhin  a  IvKal  detinuion  ot  acts  in  restraiiii  of 
trade,  and  that  the  Act  did  not  apply  Ui  cuutr.iots  which  only  indirectly  tended  to  re- 
strain interstate  trade.  To  sum  up,  the  con.'truction  placed  by  the  Court  upon  this 
Act  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1808  has  established  the  following  principles.  1. 
The  statute  docs  not  relate  to  any  transactions  iliat  take  place  only  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  a  single  Stale.    J.  It  does  not  relate  t«j  transactions  which  have  only  an  indi- 
rect effect  in  restraint  of  interstate  Lonmicrcc.  J.    In  determining  whether  cuntracti 
or  combinations  e.xert  a  direct  reslraiiit  upon  interstate  commerce,  the  -Act  is  to  be 
reasonably  interpreted.    4.    That  any  iran-actions  which  do  so  directly  lenfl  to  re- 
strain trade  fall  whether  reasomilde  or  nut.  under  the  prohibition-  I'f  the  .\ct.  Tims 
prices  may  be  kept  up  by  a  combination  or  producers  in  any  one  Stale  even  though 
the  commodity  is  destined  for  exportation  ti>  another  State:  wage-earnLT^  may  lorin 
combinations  to  limit  the  innnUr  employed  in  any  particular  imlustry  or  to  maiiitam 
wages;  persons  mav  coinliine  to  maintain  the  price  of  goods  or  services  or  facilities 
which  arc  employed'  in  inter-t.ite  commerce  :  and  in  Kcneral  any  line  of  action  whclher 
in  the  long  run  restrictive  of  inter.-iate  cotmiKVCi-  or  nut  is  not  within  the  application 
of  the  Act  unless  its  effect  is  din  ctly  in  restraint  of  that  commerce.    1  hns.  iifier  eighl 
years  of  application  the  Act  has  been  found  in  practice  to  hav-.'  a  very  liimud  s<;ope. 
So  far  as  there  is  a  further  demand  for  legislation  in  r<.:siraml  of  coml.inatinn-.  an<l 
monopolie's.  it  can  l>c  met  onlv  hv  the  legislative  branches  of  the  ditlcrenl  J)tate  gov- 
ernments, if  the  Acl  of  July  2.  1890.  continues  to  be  interpreted  as  .it  present. 

TUBERCULOSIS.  The  question  of  the  contamination  of  milk  as  a  source  of 
tuberculosis  in  chiUlren  ha.^  been  thoroughly  re-discussed  during  the  past  year,  bheri- 
dan  Delepine.  of  London.  Ent!..  examined  JoX  samples  of  milk  with  the  re-^ult  ot  hnd- 
irg  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  smalfproportion  of  the  samples  irom  cows  m  advanced  stages 
of  tuberculosis.  His  most  interesting  report  is  that  of  93  saniplcs  ot  milk  collected  at 
railway  stations  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  22  contained  tuberculosis  bacilli.  The 
same  milk  injected  hypodermically  produced  septic.Tinia  in  9  P'^.V"'''  s  r  .7'  i  ri!,^ 
examined,  while  in  from  t6  per  cent,  to  24  per  cem.  consKhrable  irnta  ion  of  the 
tissues  resulted.  He  considered  the  noxious  properties  to  be  principally  f"^  ^O"". 
lamination  at  the  time  of  or  after  milking..  He  recomtnends  boiling  the  mi  k  anal>si> 
of  samples  from  time  to  time,  systematic  inspection  of  cow-sheds  and  "'''V  V^^^^  ^ 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  testing  all  nnpo  cd 
cattle.  Tucker  Wise,  of  New  York,  claims  that  canaries  and  other  P^;^ ^^^f  ^  ^ 
subjects  of  tuberculosis.    It  is  stated  that  late  figures  show  that  in  \^rk  Uty 

since  the  adoption  of  the  compulsorj-  notification  of  tuberculosis  to  the  Health  Ue- 
partmeni  the  death  rate  from  all  varieties  of  tuberculosis  has  diminished  »  R^J,  ce"t  ' 
and  that  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  alone  has  diminished  11.3  •.,:,! ''^„\  'v^^ 

of  the  Health  Department  in  that  city  against  spittmg  on  the  (loors  of  public  convey- 
ances is  not  enforced,  and  so  far  it  is  fruitless.  t^^^,,,^  TnW- 
•The  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Constimpt.on  and  O'''^  .J^^""^  ?e  Jmlv  a 
culosis-  was  founded  in  London,  Eng   during  the  Pa'^t  sumtncr  and  "  ore  reecntl>  a 
similar  association  was  organized  in  Durham.   The  objects  of  these  ass«a^^^^^^ 
to  maintain  a  central  bureau  for  the  collection  and  ^''"^"l?:"  °^he  [h^c^^^^ 
modes  of  diffusion  of  tuberculosis  and  measures  of  P^^V^"  ^" 
pamphlets  setting  forth  in  plain  language  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  oi  tlie 
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foregoing  points;  public  lectures;  the  promotion  of  self-supporting  sanitaria  foi 
tuberculous  patients  and  the  procurement  of  proper  legislation 

Excellent  work  during  the  year  has  been  done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Frcvcntion  of  Tuberculosis.  During  1898  it  has  distributed  5.000  copies  of  a  pamphJrt 
entitled  How  Store-keepers  and  ^^anu^acturcrs  Can  Help  to  Prevent  the  Spread  o: 
1  uherculobis.  as  well  as  20,000  rc-prints  of  fonner  publications.  Special  effort  wa^ 
made  to  establish  a  Municipal  Hospital  for  Tuberculous  Patients  a*d  a  Sanitarium 
in  some  elevated  portion  uf  the  State.  A  location  for  the  latter  has  been  offered  cm 
conditions.  The  State  Board  of  Charitii  s  has  recommended  an  appropriation  of$jo- 
000  on  condition  that  the  Society  raise  a  like  amount,  for  the  construction  of  the  Sani- 
tarium. A  proper  site  ha.s  been  selected.  The  report  states  that  but  10  per  cent,  oi 
tile  deaths  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  now  due  to  tuberculosis,  as  against  14  per 
cent,  filtccn  years  ago,  and  considers  this  improvement  due  to  enlightenment  con- 
cerning the  disease  and  its  prevention.  Controlling  expectoration  in  public  places  i> 
attempted.  The  State  Live-Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  jji 
years  of  its  existence  has,  as  a  result  of  its  inspections  caused  the  condemnation  and 
destruction  of  more  than  3.500  tuberculous  cattle.  The  proportion  of  diseased  cattle 
in  infected  herds  has,  during  the  same  time  fallen  from  30  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent 

btubbert.  of  the  Loomis  Sanitarium  at  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  where  only  cases  of  ptil- 
monary  tuberculosis  are  taken,  reports  on  200  cases  treated  there  during  the  pa.«t 
year.  Ichthyol  and  hot  air  inhalations  were  used  with  considerable  success.  In  34 
cases  treated  with  anti-tubercle  serum  there  was  marked  improvement  in  the  physical 
signs,  expectoration  cough,  appetite  and  weight,  while  in  more  than  one-half  the 
temperature  improved  and  in  many  the  bacillus  decreased  or  disappeared.  See  ?vmc 
Health  and  Sanitarv  Lecisi^tion. 

TUNIS  is  a  French  dependency  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa  between 
Algeria  and  Tripoli  with  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles  and  a  population  e-ti- 
mated  at  1,700,000.  of  which  the  French  in  1896  numbered  26,678.  and  of  these  about 
10,000  were  soldiers.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles  form  the  chief  elements  in  the 
population.  The  capital  is  Tunis  with  a  population  of  153,000,  including  40,000  Eu- 
ropeans. Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  and  the  principal  products  arc  wheal 
barley,  olive  oil,  wine,  and  live-stock.    In  accordance  with  the  usual  colonial  policy 

J*"^""  ^^^^^  a  tax  on  imports  and  France  possesses  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade.  The  exports  include  wheat,  olive  oil,  cattle,  barley,  wines,  tanning  bark, 
sponges,  alfa  and  diss.  There  are  about  900  miles  of  railway,  most  of  which  belongs 
to  the  state,  and  there  are  over  2.000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  Tunis  is  a  French  pro- 
tectorate, The  rights  of  France  were  acknowledged  in  1882.  The  native  Bey  is  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  throne,  but  the  French  Minister  Resident  practically  manages  af 
fairs  under  the  control  of  the  French  foreign  office.  See  Arch.eolocv  (paragraph 
France) . 

TURKEY,  or  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  includes  extensive  lands  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  and  comprises  Turkey  proper,  under  the  direct  government  o(  the 
bultan,  and  several  dependent  and  tributary  states.  The  statistics  of  area  and  popu- 
lation are  based  upon  estimates.  According  to  the  latest  estimates  available  in  1898 
ihe  area  was  1.576,70c  sq.  m.  and  the  population  about  38,791,100.  Exclusive  of  the 
states  nominally  subject  to  Turkey  the  area  is  about  1,147.578  sq.  m.  and  the  popula- 
tion about  23,187.659. 

Jndusirics,  Manufactures  and  rradc— Although  the  .soil  is  naturally  fertile  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  arable  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  methods  employed  in 
ngncuttiiif'  are  very  primitive.  The  chief  products  arc  tobacco,  cereal?,  cotton,  fig-, 
mit-j.  alinands.  grapes,  olives,  fruits.  cofTec.  madder,  opium  and  gums.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  ctiterprise  among  the  natives  and  to  the  insecurity  for  investment  of  for- 
eign capital,  the  industries  have  not  made  much  progress.  The  culture  of  silk  worms 
IS  important  .-itid  some  of  the  silk  is  used  in  the  native  manufactures  but  most  ot  it 
IS  exported.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals  including  coal,  copper,  silver,  iron,  xid 
manganese,  chrome,  bitumen,  sulphur,  salt  and  alum.  There  is  said  to  be  a  large  sup- 
ply of  coal  but  It  has  not  been  developed.  The  mineral  industries  suffer  from  g'-'«m- 
mental  restrictions.  There  is  a  20  per  cent,  export  dutv  upon  minerals.  There  are 
tew  manufactories,  but  Constantinople  contains  a  number  of  factories  for  boot^  and 
•Shoes,  cotton  cloth,  hats  and  caps,  which  are  owned  bv  the  government,  and  among 
tUe  manufactures  carried  on  by  private  persons  are  artificial  ice.  glass,  lu-er.  paper, 
cotton  yarn  and  tobacco.  The  chief  export^  arc  grapes,  silk,  cotton,  mohair,  barley, 
cocoons,  opium,  valnnia  and  cofTce.  The  chief  trade  of  Turkey  is  with  Great  Brstaia 
Austria.  France.  Russia.  Italy,  Bulgaria.  Persia.  Roumania.  Greece,  Egypt,  the  Ne* 
criarids  and  Germany.  In  1893-Q4  the  exports  amounted  to  1,326,241.5^7  piasln;;-  ^''■^ 
ttic  imports  to  2.410.866.078  piastres,  the  piastre  being  worth  4  4  cents  m  Unilcd 
T,.^<f^^  o  J^^  ^'■^''^  Turkey  with  the  Tnited  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
^rr"«  »u'  Y'^o-  exports  from  Turkey  to  the  United  States.  $4,444,415:  '"'f^;^' 

trom  the  United  States  to  Turkev,  $382,20^.    In  1898  there  was  no  direct  steam-lup 
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connection  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States  and  Turkish  goods  destined  for 
the  latter  country  had  to  be  transferred  at  the  ports  of  Liverpool.  Marseilles,  Ham- 
burg, Havre  and  Genoa.  It  was  said  in  one  of  the  Consular  Reports  for  that  year 
that  the  whole  question  of  extending  American  trade  with  Turkey  depended  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamships  between  New  York  or  Philadelphia  and 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  sea  ports,  for  competition  with  English  and  German 
goods  would  be  difficult  so  long  as  the  United  States  merchants  had  to  bear  the  extra 
charges  incident  to  transshipment.  The  total  railway  mileage  open  for  trafhc  in  the 
summer  of  li^j  was  2,54-2. 

Finauces. — The  chief  "iourcc  of  revcniie  is  the  direct  taxes,  hut  the  customs  duties 
and  the  taxes  on  salt,  tobacco,  spirits,  stamps,  fisheries,  silk,  etc..  are  also  important. 
The  estimate  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  i8<>S,  places  the  revenue^  at  1,851,132,- 
200  piastres  and  the  expenditures  at  1.842,941,100  piastres.  The  administration  of  the 
debt  has  been  enlnisled  to  a  Council  01  Administr.-ition  at  Coii-.lan«in(>ple.  which  col 
lects  the  taxes  on  salt,  spirit-,  stamp'-,  fislicries.  and  silk,  the  duties  on  tobacco,  the 
tribute  from  Cyprus,  and  Eastern  Roumelia.  the  Tumlxki  and  the  tobacco  Kegie 
profits.    In  1H98  the  consolidated  public  debt  was  /92.007.616. 

The  ^ir/«y.— Consideial)le  lime  elapsed  after  the  ce--.'ttton  of  the  Graeco-Turkijh 
hostilities  in  i8y7  before  the  world  was  brought  to  a  full  realization  of  the  strength 
of  the  Turkish  army.  However  slowly  occidental  ideas  are  penetrating  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  it  is  admitted  that  tile  army' is  thoroughly  orsaiii/cd  on  niuderti,  western 
principles;  and  this  is  not  entirely  new,  but  was  begun  by  Malunud  II  more  than 
seventy  years  ago.  Tliuugli  Christians  and  non-Mosknis  arc-  not  exempt  Jrf>m  war 
taxes,  the  army  is  composed  only  of  Mohammedans.  Young  .Moslems,  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one,  are  expected  to  enter  the  service  for  twenty  years,  un- 
less they  can  give  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so, — such  as  physical  incapacity  or  un- 
usual family  obligations.  About  120.000  men  are  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  service 
each  year,  but  a;,  a  matter  of  fact  only  about  65,000  actually  enter  tlie  army.  The 
regular  armv  in  time  of  peace  mmibers  244.000.  of  whom  24.000  are  officers,  but  the 
war  footing' is  fully  Soo.ooo.  It  will  be  remembered  th.n  in  the  spring  of  1897  the 
Sultan  speedily  ni<il.ilize(l  (xxa.ooo  nun.  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  the 
near  future  he  will  have  a  war  footing  of  1.500,000.  It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  at  least  one-third  of  these  will  be  untrained. 

The  troops  are  drawn  from  all  part>  of  the  Empire,  which  i>  divided  into  seven 
military  districts,  each  district  furnishing  a  corps;  these  districts  are  known  as  Con- 
stantinople, Salonika.  Adrianople,  Damascus.  Erzinjan.  Bagdad  an«l  Sana.  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles.  U.  S.  A.,  who  inspected  the  Turkish  army  m  May.  \V*)7,  considers 
the  soldiers  ver>-  effective.  He  attributes  this  to  the  long  war  record  Turkey  has  had 
during  this  century,  to  the  long  period  of  sirvice  required  ni  each  -oUlu-r,  aiul 
especially  to  the  Mohanunedan  religion,  which  teaches  loyalty  to  despotism,  temper- 
ance and  simplicity  of  life,  and  insures  the  pleasures  of  an  everlasting  ami  sensuous 
heaven  to  the  "faithful."  The  ordinary  war  expenses  are  low.  those  lor  the  year 
1807-0)3  exclusive  of  the  additional  expenses  incurred  by  the  Greek  War,  hemg  about 
$25  250  000.  The  pav  of  the  common  soldier  is  a  little  less  than  a  dollar  a  month,  and 
often  the  government  is  several  months  in  arrears.  The  administration  of  the  army 
is  exceedingly  complicated,  there  being  a  large  number  of  committees  and  bureaus, 
each  with  its  separate  functions  to  perform.  j  17  n  „ 

The  two  most  prominent  ofilccrs  in  the  1  urktsh  army  are  Osmaii  Pasha  and  Edliem 
Pasha.  The  former,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  ability,  gained  much  valualile 
experience,  and  has  a  record  for  great  bravery,  in  the  Crimean  and  Russo-Turkish 
Wars,  and  is  said  to  be  the  military  genius  of  the  army  He  is  about  sixty-seven  years 
old  Edhem  Pasha,  a  somewhat  voungcr  man.  though  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
the  older  general,  has  a  reputation  for  ability  and  courage;  he  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Greeks  in  1897  The  Sultan,  Abdul  Ham.d  II.  is  not 
only  the  nominal,  hut  the  real  head  of  the  army. 

Power  of  the  5-«//<j.i.-Abdul  Hamid  II  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  most  autocraltc 
rulers  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  in  Europe  or  Asia,  and  he  makes  use  of  his  enortrious 
power,  not  only  in  state  affairs,  hut  in  the  war  department.  Though  modern  m^iWxoA^ 
Obtain  under  Abdul  Hamid  in  the  organization  of  the  army,  the  despotic  Sultan  has 
given  to  the  other  departments  of  the  government  a  dislmctly  oriental  character  His 
predecessors  were  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  Sublime  Pf''^ 
he  has  totally  divested  his  Ministers  of  all  ruling  power,  t'^^  Grand  Viz.er  and  Min- 
isters being  puppets  in  his  hands.  His  coadtutors,  whom  unfortunately  he  has  taken 
in  large  measure  from  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  class  of  society,  have  no  nght 
of  opinion.  The  Sultan  is  shrewd,  but  jealous  .ind  suspicious  the  ,^P>-;>'^»^"^^,^'^;"f 
used  verv  extensively  bv  him.  His  absolutism  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  reform 
The  concessions  he  has  made  to  representatives  of  ^''^^^VT-Tn^^v  ml  hi 
always  been  shams  and  have  proved  of  no  real  benefit.  ^ Jhe  Turk  sh  am^^^^ 
taken  as  an  indication  of  Ottoman  progress  and  ability  to  absorb  western  ideas,  mil 
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as  long  as  the  Ministers  and  the  Sublime  Porte  remain  ineffective  therr  U  imL 
of  an  amelioration  of  social  conditions  in  the  Empire  '"^"''""^  f"*!* 
Aavy.-At  the  beginning  of  1898  the  Turkish  navy  comprised  12  coast  rl.Ur. 
ships;  6  cruisers  of  the  second  and  third  classes;  6  eunLau  eVr  u  r 

of  which  nj  were  of  the  first  class.    The  crews  krc  ^i?r,S  lL\fL  ^"^''-'^^ 
and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment.    The  largest  vYssds  in  li  wer^^^^ 
With  a  displacement  0/ 8.9^0  tons,  and  the  Xl^Aw/wK  Sa^.enr^^^^^^^ 
ton^.  The  sudors  in  the  lurkish  navy  number  about  30  000  and  the  tnSe"  ooon 

/?./,£,.,„._The  prevailing  religion  is  AlohamnKnlani  r  .Accord  S^^^^^^^ 
SSis''and'5  ciS'«;S  cIS' ti^n'^Th"'"  ^'"^"^  '^'^"'^'"^^  ^^"^  .6^^  Mohait 

;?^3'i%tJ?raui:\ir„sfl'n"S^r6S-^  '^^--'-ns.  5r6.^«  A^S 

onhTirtraccc^^tT^tn;^!;^  monarchy,  the  will  of  the  Sultan  being  subject 

ffie  and  ox^mm,  ivV  .n         ^^'^  V'^l^ammedan  religion.   His  authority  is  boil,  legi^ 
he  GraSd  V^zk"r  whn  r  .    "  ^PP""'."'"        \"'''  <^hie?  dignitaries  in  the  Empire,  1: 
the  S  ul  IsHm  iL  "•'^  '''-•^^  °^       ^'^'"POfa'  government,  and 

net  3  n^i  ?ster    1  nn^vn  ^*-'P["\'V^'V."i  head  of  the  church.   There  is  a  cabi- 

The  Gra^d  \w;  anr^^^^^  consisting  of  .3  members,  including 

into  JrvilLr  /or  J     Sheik-ul-Islain.  and  the  Empire  is  administrativelv  divickJ 

irovinJes   lUtJ^i^  c^rr?-'^^^  subdivided  into  s^jaks  or 

provinces,  districts,  subdistricts  and  communities. 

SamoV'To"rri>.?*^,"^f  States  arc  Bulgaria.  Bo.^nia  and  Herzegovina.  Egypt  and 
e?amed  in  irS  •  '''^ formeriy  a  Turkish  dependency,  autonom  -  w« 
IlaS  U  L  i^        '".  ^""■•^^  evacuated  the  island.    The  Sultan  is  .Abdul 

RifS  Pashl  ^  '^7^-  ^"         '^^'^  ^^''"^  Vizier  was  Halil 

HlSTORV. 

and  Turkevl,!^'  S'"''  p'-^^^^-'^h^  treaty  of  peace  between  Greece 

l^e  art  f  f"^"^  December  4.  ,897.  Its  principal  teWns.  which  are  stated  in 
nitmr>nf^f  ^li  ^- > •. '"c'"!*-'  ^hc  rectification  of  the  Grx-co-Turkish  frontier, 

thp  T,frL.fc»?f '  '"^^^'"Pi'y  $17,600,000  to  Turkey  and  the  evacuation  of  Thessalv 
finmln.M*  ""'"l""  ^  '"°"*h  after  the  powers  shall  have  recognized  the  fnl- 

of  Zr  r^x!  „  '^<>."d'tions  by  Greecc.  Greece  agreed  to  place  the  control  over  certain 
nLm^m^f  ^^^l^^      ^"  international  commission  in  order  to  guarantee  the 

E  nrr^;  ""'f  '".'^>"l"'»y  O"  ^^ay  6  Great  Britain.  France  and  Russia  having 
Ske  Pnr,? "^'"S  a  loan  to  meet  the  war  indemnity,  notiiied 
tLuuL  V^     w  of  Thessaly  should  begin.    On  June  6  the  last  of  ihc 

hari  hnil       '''i  k'*  V^'^'^^y-  '^'hich  was  then  transferred  to  the  Greeks.   The  delay 
had  been  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  matter  of  the  loan. 
rhr,'l'.i,„,     !!   u    //t'"        summer  of  1898  serious  trouble  arose  between  the 
fPn^lV;^  ft    r      *^  Mohammedan  Albanians  in  the  Berane  district,  near  the  .Mon- 

t^^  c,™"  ^"u  ^'^^^^^^^  in  the  destruction  of  many  villages  (see  Montenecho). 
RnlLnt^r^?  time  there  were  threatening  signs  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  four  other 
^in!rA!^„  t'T"  ■  'ht^fP  was  a  tcnden.  y  to  draw  together  and  establish  a  nev. 
artiH*.  qI^J^  federation  of  kingdoms  to  be  known  as  the  Greater  Servi.n  (sec-  tlic 

"Xcy  fn  the  BalkaS  sTates'*"^'"'' 

occasional  outrages  and  murders  took  place  in  1808.  there  appear^ 
wi-n.  r^n^^f^w^  Concerted  massacre  of  the  Armenians,  EaHv  in  the  year  disorders 
were  reported  tn  have  occurred  near  Van  and  in  other  places,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
tho  ZV^y''  i  ^'"^^  '^'^/V*^  'he  native  villages.   The  long  delay  of  the  Porte  m 

IrcZvll  L?  '7^'^";"',fy>nK  the  United  State,  for  the  damage  inflicted  upon  American 
r.n;,  ;,liJ?  ;.""*^^«'"'"'"E  the  massacres  caused  much  indignation  in  the  fatter  countn. 
not  rl«!^    -K?"         "^^"y  tnonths  had  passed  the  Porte  took  the  position  that  it 
of  its  A^m^L         J^""  damages  because  they  were  inflicted  during  the  insurrcdrnn 
even  ^  Mibjects.   A  number  of  strong  measures  were  adv.xatcd,  and  it  w.v 

TnrL-..!.  5^?  1    ,  States  break  oflf  its  diplomatic  relations  with 

nues  to^L  '  ^  Turkish  port  or  seize  one  of  her  ports  and  appropriate  its  rcve- 
mh^r  o^.l  amount  of  the  indemnity.  None  of  these  mearures  were  adopted.  The 
sii^i^^^U^u""^  ""'u?  ""successful  in  their  attempts  to  secure  indemnities  for  losje* 
^Th^xt  7  "^"hjects.  The  sum  of  i.f«o,ooo  francs  was  claimed  by  the  French 
mass!,rri'r  *'°<^'''^'"''"-^  damages  inHirted  upon  their  subjects  at  the  time  ot  the 
waJ  fi^^L  ^hey  tried  to  impound  the  last  installment  of  the 

£lt  o<^    T'^  ^"^  ^'""l  *o  '^'"'■kev.    The  British  government  aKo  claimed 

fS'S^the-^e  dTmages'^  "'''^  subjects.  The  Porte  repudiate<l  its  responsil.ilily 

The  Cretan  Question.-An  account  of  affairs  in  Crete  during  the  year  and  of  ih' 
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action  of  the  European  concert  on  the  subject  of  Cretan  self-government  is  given  in 
the  article  Crete  (q.  v.).  The  Turkish  troops  remained  in  the  island  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Tlie  feud  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  in- 
habitants resulted  in  many  outrages,  and  but  for  the  rule  of  the  Admirals  the  chaotic 
condition  of  affairs  would  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war.  On  October  5  the 
great  powers.  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Italy,  notified  the  Porte  that  the 
Turkish  troops  must  be  withdrawn  within  a  month,  and  refused  to  accept  his  partial 
acceptance  of  that  demand  in  agreeing  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  except  three  fortified  places.  In  the  meanwhile  had  occurred  the  killing  of  the 
British  troops  at  Candia  and  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  appeared  to  be  Turkish 
evacuation.  On  October  15  the  Sultan  agreed  unconditionally  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  The  Russian  nomination  of  Prince  George  of  Greece  as  the  Governor  of 
Crete  was  accepted,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1898  the  political  outlook  on  the 
island  was  promising.  For  an  account  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit  to  Turkey, 
see  the  article  Gexhan  Emtire. 

TYNO,  Stephen  Higginson,  Jr.,  D.  D..  died  in  Paris  November  17.  1898.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1839;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  1858;  studied 
r.t  the  Virginia  Episcopal  Seminary;  was  ordained  in  i8<.ii.  and  entered  the  ministry 
in  New  York  City,  his  first  work  being  as  assi.stani  to  his  father  in  St.  George's.  In 
1865  he  organized,  and  became  rector  of,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  he  re- 
signed this  position  in  1881.  During  his  pastorate  he  was  interested  extensively  in 
charitable  work,  and  wrote  much  on  subjects  of  sociology  and  political  economy. 
Upon  retiring  from  the  ministry,  in  1881  he  went  to  Paris  as  an  insurance  agent;  soon 
after  a  law.suit  revealed  that  during  his  ministry  he  had  speculated  heavily  in  Wall 
street.  Fron»  1881  his  attention  was  given  chiefly  to  insurance  and  other  business  in- 
terests in  Paris  and  London.  He  edited  the  ll'orkitig  Church  and  the  Christian  at 
Work.  1864-70.  .-Xmong  his  publications  are  The  Square  of  Life,  He  Will  Come, 
and  several  volumes  of  sermon^  entitled  The  Pecpfc's  Pulpit. 

TYPHOID  FEVER.  The  conM-nsu>  ui  opinion  of  clinicians  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  value  of  the  Widal  test  for  typhoid  lever.  By  means  of  its  use  suspected  cases 
not  positively  diagnosed  from  clinical  evidences  have  had  the  advantage  01  earlier 
treatment,  the  VVidal  reaction  having  proved  conclusive  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
di'^ea-e.  "The  test  is  made  thus:  Twi>  constrictions  about  a  half-inch  apart  arc  made 
by  heating  and  drawing  out  in  a  llame  a  small  glass  tube,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  tube  i-  then  lir-)ken  at  one  <,\  the  constrictions.  The  -kin  i)f  a 
patient  with  suspected  typhoid  fever  having  been  cleansed  and  dried,  a  small  prick  is 
ma<le  and  a  drop  of  liluod  i.litnined,  which  is  sucked  up  into  the  small  bulb  of  the 
glass  tube.  After  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  resulted,  a  drop  of  blood-stained  scrum 
is  blown  out  of  the  tube  upon  a  clean  cover-gla<<.  On  this  glass  are  also  placed  nine 
drops  of  a  Iiouillon  culture  containing  actively  motile  typhoid  bacilli,  not  ntorc  than 
24  hours  old,  and  a  mixture  is  made  of  the  tluid^  formini;  a  diluted  serum  of  the 
strength  i  :io.  The  preparation  is  examined  at  once  by  the  microscope.  If  the  serum 
used  is  that  of  a  patient  suiTering  with  typhoid  fever  the  typhoid  bacilli  cease 
actively  darting  about  and  adhere  one  to  annther.  forming  clumps.  In  ni...si  instances 
this  reaction  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes;  in  -omc  it  is  not  well  marked  for  a  half- 
hour  or  longer,  h  great  many  independent  observers  agree  that  this  is  a  specific 
reaction,  occurring  only  in  typhoid  fever.  ,     ,  „     ■  ,        ■    •  , 

The  epidemic  of  1898  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  followmg  are  the  prmcipal 
sources  of  infection:  leak  of  sewage  containing  dejecta  of  typhoid  fever  paUetits  uUo 
buildings,  infected  milk  supply,  pollution  of  soil  or  of  .street  dust,  and  infected  water 

"The  late  Ernest  Hart,  of  London,  reported  upon  the  origin  of  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever,  sketching  the  histories  of  205  epidemics,  all  of  which  had  thetr  origin  in  the 
watei-  .supplies  which  were  polluted  from  the  deposit  of  excreta  in  streams,  by  drain- 
age from  manure  fields,  or  various  other  sources. 

The  Brand  method  of  sponging  the  patient  with  ice  water  when  the  temperature 
reaches  102'  F  still  proves  to  be  the  most  efficient  treatment,  its  mortality  being  about 
9  per  cent,  as  against  14  per  cent,  by  the  old  methods.  See  Public  Hf-\i.tii.  \V.\tf4i 
Pt'RiFK  ATioN  and  Water  W'orks. 

UGANDA,  a  British  protectorate  in  eastern  Africa,  has  an  advantageous  situation 
lying  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  including  the  head  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  boundaries  were  extended  in  1896  and  include,  besides  Uganda 
proper,  the  Unyoro,  Usoga.  and  other  countries.  It  has  a  rich  soil  and  the  natives 
have  shown  some  skill  in  m.inufactures.  Trade  with  the  outside  world  is  expected  to 
develop  rapidly  upon  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Mombasa  in  tlic  ha.st  Atrica 
Protectorate  to  Lake  Victoria  Nvanza.  Rapid  progress  was  made  on  this  mil  way  m 
1898.  The  capital  is  Mengo.  and  another  important  place  is  Port  Victoria,  which  has 
been  chosen  as  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
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?nilinIi?I\lT''.''°""iT^^-.-^-  B^'keley.  in  1898),  but  the  native  prince  reuhis  a 
nominal  authority  in  Uganda  proper.  "-uuu*  4 

TilV  ^ °^  Uganda  was  the  subject  of  rivalry  between  France  and  England 
The  latter,  represented  by  Col.  F.  D.  Lugard,  finally  prevailed.  Col.  Lugard  "nS 
the  country  in  1891  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Cm- 
pany  and  his  mission  was  to  spread  the  English  sphere  of  influence  northwest  from 
Momba.a  on  the  Eastern  coast  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  country  was  the  prcyo 
religious  and  political  str.te.  The  pagans  were  hostile  to  the  forms  of  rdiZon 
brought  in  by  outsiders,  but  the  Arab  Wohammcdans.  the  French  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  the  Protestant  representatives  of  the  English  Church  .\lis^ionary 
.-society  made  many  converts.  Soon  there  were  two  parties  composed  of  tlie  Chri^tiaii 
and  pagans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mohammedans,  on  the  other,  tlie  purposes  01 
lliesc  parties,  however,  being  political  rather  than  religious.  The  allied  Chri.tiani 
and  pagans  under  Col.  Lugard,  were  at  length  victorious  over  a  large  force  of  the 
Aiol)ammedans\  Col.  Lugard  now  tried  to  restore  order,  but  there  was  dis^mion 
between  the  Christians  themselves,  who  were  divided  into  a  French  and  an  Englisti 
party  and  the  pagans  and  Mohammedans  did  not  lose  their  former  antagonism. 
\\  ruing  of  the  future  of  the  coumr>-.  in  1898.  Col.  Lugard  expresees  high  hopes  of 
the  development  which  will  follow  the  completion  of  the  railway  He  says  -  "Tlw 
railway  proceeds  but  slowly ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  vast  lake  a  new  era  will  dawn, 
not  only  for  Lganda.  but  for  Central  Africa.  The  development  of  the  countr)-  will 
he  on  no  known  lines;  for  when  in  the  world's  history  have  countries  in  the  hean  of 
&  UU  recently  unexplored  land  and  peopled  by  savages,  absolutely  devoid  of  clothes, 
tiegun  their  march  of  progress  by  a  ready-made  railway  700  miles  long?  This  vast 
stretch  of  land  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  inland  lakes  is  for  the  most  part  a  ver)' 
oeautitul  country,  and  a  very  fertile  one.  Its  products  may  be  almost  anything  that 
will  grow  in  a  subtropical  region  and  a  rich  soil.  They  will  be  what  the  world  of 
commerce  needs  and  will  be  dictated  by  the  wants  of  civilized  men.  Indigcnoui  cci- 
tee,  hbers  of  value,  rubber,  oil,  seeds  and  other  products  may  be  quoted;  but  where  a 
railway  runs  from  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  to  the  second  largest  lake  on 
the  planet  it  has  almost  seemed  to  be  idle  to  forecast  the  future  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  a  country  where  the  soil  is  rich,  the  rainfall  abundant,  and  the  altitude 
renders  the  climate  very  fairly  healthy,  even  in  spite  of  the  known  dangers  of  virgin 
soil  and  virgin  forests." 

TJNDERQBOUND  TBOLLEY.    Sec  Coxduit  Electric  Railw.^vs. 

UNION  VETERAN  LEGION,  organized  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1884,  has  now  a 
mcnibership  exceeding  20.000.  These  consist  of  officers,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  raarinej 
of  the  United  States  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps,  who  volunteered  prior  to  July  1, 
^      J  k       ^  ^^'^^^  years'  service,  and  served  their  time,  unless  pre- 

vented by  wounds.  The  152  encampments  now  exist  in  21  States  and  the  District 
ot  Columbia.  National  Commander,  Wintield  S.  Norcross,  Lewiston,  Me. 

UNION  VETERANS'  UNION,  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  18S6.  now 
consists  of  65.OCO  members,  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  served  in  the  Union 
army  in  1861-5.  Its  objects  are  •to  unite  in  bearing  each  other's  burdens;  to  care  for 
the  widow  and  orphans;  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  our  participation  in  the  events 
and  perils  of  the  war.  and  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  principles  for  which  we 
fought;  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Union  soldier  to  positions  of  public  trust,  and 
his  prefertnent  over  all  others  for  employment  under  the  government,  he  being  mtcJ 
and  qualihcd  for  the  position  he  applies  for."  Commander-in-Chief.  Charles  W. 
Wood,  Worcester,  Mass. 

UNITARIANS.  The  chief  work  of  this  sect  in  1898  was  the  establishment  of  a 
church  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  one  in  Amherst.  Mass.  Their  mission  work  lay  chiefly 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  also  maintained  a  mission  in  Japan,  and  correspondence 
with  their  churches  in  Hungary.  The  report  of  1898  shows  454  churches,  55" 
isters,  and  75,000  members.  The  American  Unitarian  Association,  organized  in  Bos- 
""m  'Jl  ^^rP.  annual  meeting  in  Boston  in  Mav.   Officers:  President.  Car- 

roll D.  Wright.  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Secretary.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS.  JUNIOR  ORDER  OF,  a  fraternal  so- 
ciety founded  in  1853.  has  38  State  councils.  2,271  sub-councils,  and  1/9.994  members: 
^3.5«0,623  has  been  disbursed  since  18^3,  and  $558,049  during  its  last  fiscal  ywr- 
>^ation.-d  Cnuncilor.  F.  W.  Pierson,  Wilmington."  Del. ;  National  Secretary',  t-  i>- 
Deemcr.  Philadelphia. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS,  ORDER  OF,  a  fraternal  society  founded 
in  1845,  has  20  State  councils,  753  sub-councils,  and  52.964  members.  During  it?  H^' 
hscal  year  it  has  disbursed  $148,287.  National  Councilor,  J.  T.  Boyer,  WinheU.  ^V. 
va. ;  National  Secretary,  John  Servee.  Philadelphia. 


/  UulteU  SocJctj  of  ChrUtlan  iCndeaTor 

UNITED  BBETHREN  IN  CHRT<IT  ^     i  u   ■  , 

Germans  of  Pennsylvan.a  tiuough  T  eVontlT (vT^^  '"n'^^.  "•'"^^^ 
.813),  a  missionary  of  the  Dutdi  Son ncd  Churri    VnH^  v^^        Oltcrbe.n  (1726- 
iwcntieth  general  conference  held  m  York  Pa   ?n  Mav    18^'' wh 
and  5  mission  districts  were  represented  th',.  r^v.    1  conferences 
ratified  by  a  general  vote  and      nfin  o  eL  ^^^^^^^^  confession  was 

iiishop  Wright  and  eleven  delegates  rcamzed  n^h./r  1  ^        -^^  ^^'^^  ^"""C'liatcly 
tenets  of  faifh.   The  l>el.ef  S  tlfe         -f  Sren  of       SeuTonMrT^"  '''' 
a  mixture  of  Presbyterianism.  Alcthodi.m  anrl  f  nU^        constitution  seems  to  be 
lowers  of  the  old  constitution  ^    S^^^^^^^^        "-he  S^nS '^ft^         °^  ''^'^  Z^^" 
in  1898  by  the  massacre  of  seven     issfonariefat  Ro  oZm  L  /  ^  ^'"^ 

Africa:  and  a  loss  of  property  in  Sie?  "lio^"  Ld  o  her  •  °* 
rising  of  natives.  The^hfirch'  sent  m"Lna  es^^Jap  n  in         "in'tS" Ih  l'" 

$.0- oT  T  ,0  r^t.  hm"'-'  "V"'^""-.'"'?^  -^50  sttulents.  and  endowments  amomuZ  " 
?  Op  948.  Their  pub  islnng  house,  m  Dayton.  Ohio,  reported  ercat  i)rosDer  tv  Th^ 
me"mbcrf Constitution),  have  ..,50  dnircfes.  7«)^ntis?e ^''and^^^^^^^ 

inyS''??^  nf^'^f^''^^'''^^,''™^''''^'  ^^'^^  ^^^-'^^'^      ^^-v  Orleans.  La 
of  r     '"•■■'"'^"^  ^^''1  ^nJ^avor  10  Lm.te  in  ,1  general  federation,  all  associatio  s 

of  Confederate  veteratK.  .ohliers  .-.„d  sailors  now  in  existence  or  henSter  l  '  1  c 

^"l''''"'"  '^•'^'^  ^'^^  ^"  \r^^>^r^\:^\  history  of  th.  war    e  ween  ,hc 
States:  to  prese^^•e  rel.cs  or  mementoes  of  the  same;  to  cherish  the  ties  of  fri  nd.  hi 
that  should  exist  among  men  who  have  shared  common  dangers,  common  sXinKS 
and  privations;  to  care  tor  the  disabled  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  needv  mo 
protect  the  widows  and  the  orphans,  and  to  make  and  preserve  a  record  of  the 're^ 

us  r^tSy  '  "         "'^^^    — »-v^ 

The  headquarters  are  in  New  Orleans,  the  number  of  camps  is  1.170.  the  member- 
f*'^"  45.000.  The  btate  organizations  are  called  divisions.   Allele  State  coi  - 
manders  have  the  rank  of  .Major-General.   The  organ.  The  Co»iK\icrat^  VcicrL 
IS  published  in  Nashville.  Tenn.    Cunmnnder.  GenSal  Jolm  B  f  ^  go      The  la  t' 
in  Ma"y  ^  '  ^''"^  Charleston,  S.C. 

Temf  fn^,^''^^''^^^'',^  T^^  CONFEDEEACY,  organised  in  Nashville, 
ienn  in  1894  is  computed  <.|  widows,  wives,  mother.,  si.ters.  daughters  and  lineal 
female  d.^cendants  of  those  who  served  in  the  Confe<lerate  Armv  and  Navy  or  who 
rendered  personal  service  to  the  Confederate  cause.  There  arc  4^  chapters  scattered 
Ihrough  the  United  States,  with  about  8,000  members.  President.  Mrs.  Kate  CahS 
Ciirrie  Dallas.  Texas.:  Secretaries.  Mrs.  John  P.  Hickman.  Nashville.  Tenn.,  an<l 
Mrs.  .^nnie  W.  Duncan.  Vicksburg,  .Mis^, 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  had  during  .8y8  the  most  encouraging 
year  in  its  history.  1  he  statistics  report  io.«j7  ad<litions  to  the  church,  which  novv 
consist.s  of  59  iQo  membcr.s.  640  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  and  684  churches  The 
iM/^angelical  Association  consist.s  of  1,053  minister.s.  1.787  churches,  and  1 16.714' mcm- 

UNITED  FRIENDS.  ORDER  OF.  founded  in  .88j,  consists  of  6  grand  coun- 
cils; J39  sub-councils,  aii<l  10.491  memi>er.s.  .Since  its  organization  $5,360,262  in  bcnc- 
ms  have  been  disbursed  and  $,w.loo  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Imperial  Councillor. 
J.  b.  H.  Meyers.  New  York;  Recorder,  R.  II.  Burnham,  New  York 

UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH.   See  Methodist  Church.  Frfe 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  had  a  success 
lul  year  and  reports  939  ministers.  961  churches,  and  I26,.339  members,  of  whom  12,053 
are  in  the  foreign  held.  There  were  t.107  Sunday  schools.  1.017  Young  People's  So- 
'^'*^V^1:  I  *'-457.?39  were  raised.  Much  work  was  done  in  the  Frcedmen's  missions, 
and  the  foreign  missions  in  the  Punjab.  India,  and  in  Eg>'pt  were  encouraging.  The 
ijcneral  Assembly  divided  the  work  in  the  latter  coiintrv  into  four  presbyteries:  the 
iJeltaMiddIc  Eg^-pt.  Assiut.  and  Thebes;  and  the  Synod  of  the  Nile  was  organized. 
•  Me  » oitng  People's  Christian  Union  was  enlarged  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Asso- 
fiale  Keform  Church,  while  the  societies  increased  by  68  and  the  members  by  1  840 

UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR,  established  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1881.  for  training  young  converts  for  the  duties  of  church  membership. 
Its  motto  is  "For  Christ  and  the  Church."  It  is  interdenominational  and  has  been 
adopted  by  every  Protestant  .sect.  The  society  is  strongest  in  the  United  States.  The 
next  internatinnnl  i-nnvcntion  will  be  held  al  Detroit.  July  5-10,  t8/x>. 


I'alted  Society  of  Chrlatlsn  XlndekTor 


In  1898  there  were  in  all  54,611  societies,  young  people's,  juniors',  intermediatt 
mothers  seniors  ,  and  parents  societies,  with  a  total  membership  of  3.276.660.  In  the 
Lmted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  there  arc  5.575  centres.    In  addiUoi,  there  are  1 
SccSy,  J°  W  Bacr  ^'"'^^''"^  ^"^'y-  ^-  Clark;  General 

UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  FBEE  BAPTIST  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  cotnposd  of 
young  p|ople  ot  the  Free  Baptist  denomination.  President.  E.  P.  Metcalf.  "Provi- 
dence; Secretaries,  May  Malvern.  Portland.  Me.,  and  IIenr>-  S.  Myers,  HiUdile, 

UNITED  SONS  OF  CONFEDEBATE  VETERANS,  organized  in  aarlerton, 
b.  L    m  1896  consists  of  6.000  members.    Commander-in-Chief,  Robert  A.  Smyth, 

«;,cTJ  r"'  J  u  ''"^J^Vr  ^^^^^  '^^'"Ps  throughout  the  country.  Its  last  reunion 
was  held  in  Richmond,  Va. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  area  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  is  3,5^7.000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  was  estimated  on  December  31,  1898,  at  75.3ib,ooa 
1  he  area  of  the  islands  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain  is  168.287  sauare 
miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  10,177.000. 

.Itinitilluri\  Lhc-Stoik-,  f/c— The  grain  production  of  the  United  States  in  tk 
calendar  year  1898  was :  corn.  1,924.184.660  bu.shels :  wheat,  675,148,705;  oau.  73D,. 
90<),b43:  barley,  55.792.257;  O'C  25,657.522;  and  buckwheat,  11,721.927.  The  total 
value  ot  these  crops  was  $1,171,410,283.  Potatoes  yielded  192,306,338  bushels,  value 
S79.574.772;  and  hay,  66.376.920  ton.s  value  $398,060,647.  In  the  crop  year  1897-8  the 
production  of  cotton  was,  upland,  10.821,578  bales;  sea  island,  76,279-total  balei, 
io,«97,»s7:  total  value,  $319,491,412.  There  has  been  no  official  reporting  on  the  to- 
bacco crop  since  1896.  The  returns  of  the  number  of  live-stock  on  farms  and 
ranches  on  Jan.  1  1899,  show:  horses,  13,665.307;  mules.  2,134.213;  mtlcli  cowi.  15,- 
990.115:  o.xen  and  other  cattle,  27,994.225;  sheep.  39,114,453;  and  swine,  38.651.631. 
1  here  was  an  increase  in  cows  and  sheep  and  a  decrease  in  all  other  animals  in  a 
year ;  but  the  average  farm  value  of  every  description  of  live-stock  was  higher  than 

Jan.  I,  1898,  when  the  total  reached  $1,891,577,471. 

rfil'lu-  Domain.— The  following  tabular  statement  shows  an  approximate  estimate 
ot  the  quantity  of  vacant  public  lands,  together  with  the  area  reserved  and  appropri- 
ated, in  the  several  land  districts  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 
As  little  if  any  public  land  remains  in  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  as  .\laska  is 
almost  wholly  unsur\'eyed  and  unappropriated,  those  areas  are  excluded  in  the  aam- 
gate. 


STATE  OR  TERRITORY. 


AnEA  U>APPnopniATEi>  and 
Unheskhveh. 


Snrveypd. 


I'nuur- 
voyed. 


Alnlinrna:. 
Ari^cjiia  ... 
ArkarisA.s.. 
CftUfdrnin. 
CVilorntJo. . 
Floriflrt.. . . 
IiJhIu).. 


ItiUinn  Territoi')'. 
Inwn  . 


KaiiHua  

Lotilsiiinn  

Mirlii|>nii  

Minnesota  . . . 
MlMlssiptii  . 

Mianonrl  

Monbina  '.\ 

N«bra«kn  

Novada  

N«iw  Mexico  

Nurtli  Diikota.. 

Oltlahomn  '. 

OruRon  

South  Dakota 

UuJi  

WaHhIneton  ..'.\\ 

WLscoiisjn  

Wyoiultig.. ....  Ill] 

Grand  total... 


A  crc». 
.'K2.373 

:t,ii»a.wio 

34.27?.  «l 

:ri.?73.70'. 

ll,a6H.7M 


l,0in.883 
<»0,5a7 
605,803 
3,240,486 
3KJ.«50 
443.011 
18,502.(517 
l<l.rft8,4.V) 
-'0.17R.4»« 
42.9liO,7tin 

7.0(H.!«2 
ij.nw.7fl3 

fl.»in,n<i 

5.31U.42H 
418.Tti9 
42,«4«,064 


3l6.71ft.3Q3 


Afrrs. 


Total. 


fjSIO.,W» 
4.4:{4.K4tt 

HU.3H:; 
i£.MKW.103 


6l>,018 
'i'473'.8S8 


&i.»574.rru 
':K.i'7T»|iai 

Rfll7.042 

»,Kj7,aa,5 

ll.«12.1(IH 

2.nos.ML' 

34.]21,7>« 
P,12),li4 

■  H.135j66 


ai2,ft^i.tiri 


Aert*. 
522.373 

8.eee,(«o 

42.008,083 
a».70B.551 
1.7.i7.275 
44;»7,«4» 


755,,'>45 
«]5,H06 
6.730,330 

m,m 

445,011 
71,(Kl7,ttl6 
10.54S.4.'iO 
fil.aV.flOO 
.Vl.877.835 

ai,.'iT4.ma 

7,007,222 
3.'..H3T,}W1 
12.flS2.JW 
4.3,Kt7,H»n 
13,442.582 

4ia.Tm 

4B.C81j9B3 


i 


Arrrr. 

1. 

10,1M<.; 
ll'.MII 

l.lcfli.Hoy 
1P.S75,040 


4 


<1. 


1,474.834 
•tC.74fl 
4.{«3.4(10 


U,  424.213 

7(t..'i22 


An(*. 
r2,(MP,»*7 


ai.4.'i<),U«) 
S).4f7,;»5 
e,C82,»S 

■ai^,i22ii|K« 

.'iO.334,248 
2K.C32,»*» 

38,2av,a» 

40.t86.70i 

•"I  "III  TV) 


•.«M.4tf 


.4fW 


4i7»^» 


fl7P.3n8,374 


a44J,(«' 


ia9.aa.27fl 


For  further  information  see  the  article  Lanps.  Pcblic. 
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J  Commerce. — In  Secretary  Gage's  report  submitted  to  Congress  on  December  6,  it 

I  is  shown  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  grand  toial  of  exports 

;.  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  year.    The  value  of  agricultural  products  exported 

\  from  the  United  States  was  $853,683,570,  which  exceeded  by  $54,355,338  the  largest 

amount  ever  before  reached,  namely  that  of  1892.  The  exportation  of  wheat  and 
flour  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  year  except  1892,  and  the  exportation  of  cotton, 
corn  and  oats,  as  well  as  of  meat  and  dairy  products  surpassed  that  of  any  previous 
year.   The  exports  of  manufacture  also  reached  the  remarkable  figure  of  $290,<>;7,354, 

-  and  in  this  advance  nearly  all  forms  of  manufacturing  industry  had  a  share.  H>pccial 
gainers,  however,  were  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  leather,  boots,  shoes  and 
mineral  ores.  It  is  further  said  that  the  prices  obtained  were  higher  than  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1897.    As  to  the  imports  they  had  a  lesser  valuation  than  in  any 

",  previou.s  year  e.xcept  1880,  being  only  $616,049,654  as  against  $704,730,412  in  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1897.    Compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897.  the  total 
exports  to  Europe  from  the  United  States  increased  $160,420,601  and  the  imports  de- 
-.  creased  $124,258,514.    Oceanica  was  the  only  great  division  of  the  globe  with  which 

:.  the  trade  of  the  United  States  showed  a  falling  off.    With  Asia  the  trade  was  very 

'.  active,  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  year  in  the  matter  of  exports.    For  a 

comparison  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  other  countries  .see 
!;         article  Imix)rts  and  Exi-orts. 

:  At  the  close  of  the  year  Secretary  Gage  estimated,  after  deducting  something  for 

1  freight,  something  for  insurance,  and  the  amount  spent  abroad  by  tourists,  the  net 

i  excess  of  exports  at  about  $300,000,000  for  the  calendar  year.    This  so-called  f.ivora- 

r  ble  balance  of  trade  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  many,  who  measured  by  it  the 

financial  prosperity  of  the  country.  Still,  the  continuance  of  such  a  prodigious  excess 
:.  in  the  future  would  hardly  be  possible,  or  even  desirable.  The  table  on  page  794  gives 

;  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  years  1897  and  1898,  showing  the  amounts  of 

the  former  which  arc  dutiable,  and  free  of  duty,  and  classifying  the  latter  as  agri- 
l  cultural,  manufacturing,  mining,  etc. 

i  The  relative  value  of  American  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  shown  by  the  fol- 

:  lowing  table  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898 : 

Twelve  Months 
Ending  June. 

:             Countries.  Imports.  Exports. 

EtROPE.  "Sy^- 

Austria-Hungary   $47«6.5io  $5,697,912 

Azores,  and  Madeira  Islands   „  -'3.797  377-715 

-  Belgium    8,741.826  47.606.311 

:          Denmark    211,837  1 2.697.421 

:          France    52,730.003  95.452.692 

:          Germany    69,696.907  I55.039.972 

Gibraltar    32.519  304.^29 

Crreece   9io,390  127.559 

Greenland,  iceland.  etc   144.227  225 

Italy    20,300,291  23,270,858 

Malta.'  Gozo.  etc." ! !   '3.476  64.352 

Netherlands   "'I^^.no  ^ff^t^" 

Portugal    2,6o5,.^23  .^.532.057 

Roumania   ^  Jj 

Russia,  Baltic,  etc   2.649,9^.6  ^  333.317 

Russia,  Black  Sea   '■««9.723  «.002.70S 

Isir 3.57?^  '°'"^:545 

Sweden  and  Norway:   =^.673.880  6.3.3.786 

Switzerland   1 1.380.835  263.970 

Turkey  in  Europe   '  ''H^?  ,.„i/9.073 

United  Kingdom    _ioat38.365  540.86o.i52 

Total  Europe    $306,091,814  $973,609,289 

North  America.  „ 

Bermuda    466.780  998.9n 

British  Honduras    ^56,875  555-179 

British  North  America :  ei- sii 

Nova  Scnti..  New  Brunswick,  etc   J„!o?8         74  96s'b89 

Quebec.  Ontario,  etc   22,774918  74.905.9^^ 
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Twelve  Months 

_  Ending  June. 

Countries  Imports.  Export*. 

British  North  America:  igpg.  1898. 

British  Columbia    $4^853  $4,202,483 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador   37St3S5  1.205,275 

Total  British  North  America   133^17,7^7  ^JixMfio 

Central  American  SUtCS: 

Costa  Rica    2.597.661  1,578.343 

Guatemala    1.837  459  1.205,280 

Honduras    844  5^3  702.171 

Nicaragua   1,095013  i,o8t).0Jio 

Salvador   891,314  747,684 

Total  Central  Americu  States   |7,aG6^  $5,330,158 

Mexico  .    19.000,137  aiM^ 

>fliquelon,  langley,  et&   161,090  ^05,005 

West  Indies: 

British   10,664410  8,383,740 

Danish   327.759  707,633 

Dutch    174.243  S44.463 

French   30,888  1,617,248 

Haiti    1,127.67s  2.968.579 

Santo  Domingo    2,131.046  1,151,258 

Spanish— Cuba    15.232,477  9,561,656 

Porto  Rico   2,414.356  1.505,946 

Total  West  Indies   132,102,854  $26,439^12 

Total  Nortii  America   191,171,933  $i39b635.a69 

Soirra  Amibica. 

Aiventina    5.915.875  6,439,070 

Bofivia   19.^5 

Brazil    61.750,169  13.317.056 

Chile    3.736.623  2,351.727 

Colombia    5. '85.295  3.277.507 

Ecuador    7<>5.59P  855,193 

Falkland  Islands   i>oto 

Gttianas: 

British    3.058,896  1,792,912 

Dutch    I.45S.749  381.322 

French   16,009  132.596 

Paraguay     699 

Peru    725.362  1.302.695 

Uruguay   1.772,310  1.214,218 

Venezuela    7.71 1.449  3,746.a6i 

Total  South  America   $92,093,526  $33,831,971 

Asia. 

Aden  -  2,017.756  593.345 

China   00.326,388  9.99S.894 

East  Indies: 

British    27,238,459  4,695.855 

Dutch    MtSSAaSS  1.201,574 

French    152.147 
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Twelve  Months 
Ending  June. 

Countries.  Imports.  Exports. 

1898.  1898. 

Russia.  Asiatic    111.050  618,015 

Turkey  in  Asia   2.325.078  243.190 

All  other  Asia   76.352  433.976 

Total  Asia    $92,595,037  $44,8^4.268 

OCEA.\IC.\. 

Auckland.  Fiji,  etc    •••••  .^(ji 

British  Australasia    5.578,898  15.603.763 

French  Oceanica   i8i.>-2'  3°°'^ 

German  Oceanica  •  •  •  •   ;  

Hawaiian  Islands    '7.l87.370  5.9o6,36l 

Spanisii  Oceanica   "'o^'^ 

Tonga.  Samoa,  etc   68.605  Mfi 

Philippine  Islands    3.830415 

Total  Oceanica   $26,859,220  $21,991^81 

BrhiTAfrica    875.338  ^^.(i^l^ 

Canary  Islands   ^.-fl  ^T+Sg 

French  Africa   476.836  668.  * 

German  Africa  •  ■ 

Liberia    uw"  ,^.-,8 

Madagascar    15.365  J*'^ 

Portuguese  Africa   »S.343 

Spanish  Africa   33  ' 

Turkey  in  Africa:  ... 

All  otffr  Africa'  1  .i    685.006 

Total  Africa    $?■  ^93.639  $|7;357JSi 

Grand  total    $616,005,159  $i.23i.3-W 

Industries.— Sec  Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Industry,  Iron  and  Steel,  Manlfac- 
TURES.  Mining,  Sugar,  Railways,  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  etc. 

lutcnial  Communications.— The  two  principal  authorities  on  ' 
fer  somewhat  in  the  annual  summaries.  The  Intcr-Statc  Commerce  <-ommis.i<.  _ 
reporting  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1897.  gave  the  total  steam  surface  ^  f^^f 
that  date  as  184.428.47.  an  increase  in  a  year  of  1.651.84:  while  ^'^f^^'^^^l^^^^ 
Railroads  for  1898.  reporting  for  the  year  ending  Dec  31.  l897.  gave  ?' 
as  184.603.19.  an  increase  in  a  year  of  j.188.43.  These  totals  relate  to  mam  "n'^i;  ' 
first  aulhoiity  reported  the  aggregate  length  of  all  tracks  as  243:44i-4i  ,|  ^.^^ 

Poor's  Manual  because  of  its  later  date,  it  appears  that  the  capital  -'•''^^'^  °' * , 
surface  railroads  was  $5,453,782,046:  bonded  debt.  $5.4n .058.525 :       ""j'*"  xhc 
$374,389,673;  current  accounts.  $392.481. 496-totaI  Iiabiluie5,  $ii.^3i7i  w^ 
assets  comprised  cost  of  railroads  and  equipments.  $10,029,151,007.  reaicsiav  - 
bonds  and  other  investments,  $ i. 509,841. 062 ;  other  assets.  $^22.089.700 •  •  ^ 

counts.  $170,53 1. i84-total  assets.  $11,931,613,663:  excess  of  ff^^^.^J^'J,  j-fc.- 
$299,901,913.    Traffic  earning.s  were,  from  passengers.  $^53,557.9.?o •  • 
351.939;  miscellaneous,  $89.636.79i-total,  $1,123,546,666;  net  W^J*^,'. '(o^i 

receipts  from  other  sources.  $0S.oi3.9O7— total  available  revenue.  *4^J-"~y  '^n^ing 
payments.  $4o6,036,348-^urphis  for  the  year.  $27,147,754^  P."'''?^!';,,:^.!,.  injured. 
June  30,  1897.  th-j  number  nf  railroad  casualties  was  43.>68:  kiHed  „  !:.ere  t691 
6,437;  otherwise  injured.  36.731.  The  casualties  to  railroad  ni^Wr 
killed  and  27,667  injured  :  to  passengers.  222  killed  and  2.795  inj"rct|;  Y'  l-iTTkA. 
was  killed  for  every  2.204,708  carried,  and  one  injure<l  for  every  i7.t.i'^  '  j 
In  1898  the  principal  canals  used  for  commercial  Purposes  numncreii  .  .  j,^. 
total  length  of  2.t;25  miles;  and  had  cost  for  construction  and  '"'P''^,\Xri%cr  and 
218.526.  During  the  season  of  1897  the  Eric.  Champlain,  Oswego  ^ V  of 
Cayuga  and  Sentca  canals,  all  in  New  York,  transported  a  total  ot  3.0"7-«"-» 
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freigfat,  2,44B,36i  gdng  eastward  and  1.169.443  westward.  The  St.  Mary's  FaBs  canal, 
connecting  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  in  the  same  season,  transported  18  082.7^5 
tons  of  freight,  and  from  AprU  to  October.  1898,  a  total  of  18.509.048  tons  1  he 
registered  tonnage  of  vessels  that  passed  through  this  canal  was  17,619,933  m  1897 
and  16,426,472  in  the  seven  months  of  i8(j8.  The  gross  tonnage  of  all  vessels  that 
passed  through  the  famous  Suez  catial  in  i8<)7  was  11,133^403,  showing  the  larger 
cominerci.il  value  of  the  St.  Mary's  1-alls  waterway. 

At  the  close  of  1898  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  operating  189,847 
miles  of  land  lines  and  cables  and  874,420  miles  of  wire;  had  Si^io  offices;  handled 
62,173749  messages;  and  had  $6^,151  profits.  The  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany had  in  189?.  capital,  $23,650,000;  total  miles  of  wire,  536^845;  circuits.  264,645; 
rented  instruments,  772.627;  and  stations,  325.244. 

IiiDiiif^rntioii. — .'\n  account  of  some  of  the  rhnr.icteri-!tic>  of  the  immigr.ition  to  the 
United  .St.Ttes  during  the  year  iSi>S  will  1h'  found  in  the  article  Immigration  ( q.  v.). 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  iminigrant'-  to  ilic-  United  Slates,  by  sex  and 
nationality,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1897,  and  June  30,  1898,  respectively: 
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iVoijVO/«o«.— In  the  report  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  DecLiiibcr  0,  1898.  several  proposals  were  made  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  inerchanl  marine  of  the  United  States  and  promoting  the  domestic 
ship-bmlding  interests.  The  substance  of  these  proposals  is  worth  noting  here,  since 
they  occasioned  considerable  comment  and  aroused  some  opposition  in  the  puhfic 
Pfcss.  The  Secretary  calls  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  elusion  of  Spain  froffl 
the  Pbtlummes  and  her  West  Indian  possessions  will  protably  lead  in  course  of  time 
to  a  withdrawal  of  Spanish  support  Irom  the  mail  steamship  lines  which  have  coa- 
nected  its  former  possessions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  .seems  probable  that  if 
the  United  States  made  no  effort  10  dovi  lop  navigation  between  that  countrj*  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Asia  the  carrying  trade  formerly  possessed  by  Spain  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  some  more  enterprising  nation,  sudh  as  Great  Britain,  France,  cr 
Germany,  A  positive  and  aggressive  policy  was  recommended,  having  for  its  aim  the 
establishment  anew  of  an  American  sea-going  maritime  fleet  In  order  to  place  the 
American  merchant  on  a  firm  footing  in  the  face  of  severe  compc^tkm  ee  tte 
part  of  nations  already  far  advanced  in  respect  to  their  carryinc  trade,  it  was  ne««- 
saiy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  for  the  tjovernmcnt  to  render  financial  aid.  He 
found  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  governments  of  other  maritime  nations  to  con- 
tribute in  -^omc  way  or  other  to  the  ck-vcloi)nK'iit  of  their  merchant  shipping.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain.  Germany  and  i-'rance  have  contributed  liberally 
from  the  public  funds  for  the  establishment  of  steamsh^  lines,  regarding  such  lines 
as  an  element  of  political  strength  and  commercial  advancement;  that  France.  Italy, 
and  Japan  have  applied  public  money  to  the  promotion  of  their  merdtant  marine  on 
me  ground  that  such  a  measure  was  to  the  advantage  of  national  defense;  that  Great 
Bntain  seemed  to  recognize  the  same  principle  by  applying  about  a  million  doltos 
each  year  to  the  training  of  merchant  seamen  as  naval  reserves  and  by  refundog 
light  dues  to  Brili>h  vessels  which  furnished  such  reserves.  He  also  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  and  Germany  imposed  reasonable  taxes  upon  the  shipping  en- 
tering their  ports  and  that  other  maritime  nations  follow  that  policy  in  some  degree, 
whereas  the  United  States,  although  three-fourths  of  the  intematioial  .^hippnjg 
entering  its  ports  is  foreign,  has  levied  comparatively  slight  charges,  or  none  at  all. 
Another  point  of  difference  between  the  policy  pursued  by  foreign  maritime  aattoos 
and  our  own  is  the  permission  accorded  by  foreign  governments  to  their  ship-ownos 
to  purchase  vessels  built  in  other  countries,  whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  tM 
TTnited  States  to  discour.ige  AmcricaTi  own. T'-hip  of  foreign  vessels.  Building  upon 
these  facts  as  precedent,  Secretary  Gage  proposed  the  five  following  changes: 

First.— A  remodeling  and  extension  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  relaiinR  to  the  car- 
rying of  ocean  mails  in  American  steamships,  so  that  it  shall  meet  requirements 
which  have  arisen  since  the  law  went  into  operation. 

Second.— The  esUblishment  of  a  system  of  graded  bounties  upon  the  inileaRc  nau- 
gated  by  registered  American  vessels  while  engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  a- 
compensation  for  the  training  of  seamen  available  for  the  National  defense,  the  sys- 
tem to  have  regard  also  to  the  construction  of  vessels  which  may  be  prompUy  wa 
economically  eonverted  into  cruisers,  troop-ships,  colliers,  anrl  supply  ships  for  tite 
use  of  the  government.  Special  provision  should  also  be  made  for  vessels  and  men 
engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries. 

-.^'j?fl~L^i«"^^<i  application  of  the  principle  of  the  act  of  M«y  «%aJV22S! 
of  wUch  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  PomI  were  oMMtrvcted  mthife(Nim 
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Fiah.-Thc  restriction  of  the  trade  between  the  United  State?,  Porto  Rico  and 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1898  the  receipts  from  tonnage  taxes  amounted  to  $8467;!, 
a>4  again:it  $731,770  tor  the  previous  year.  '  ' 

['"or  an  acci»iuil  uf  ilie  rolationsj  of  the  government  to  the  Indians,  and  of  patcnti, 
pensions,  and  the  tariff,  see  the  titles  Indi.^ns  of  the  United  States,  Patents,  Pes 
sioNS,  and  Takiff  of  the  United  SrATti. 

liiiii'ii. —  I  lie  only  irompil.uion  of  religious  statistics  since  the  census  of  l8go  is 
that  made  annuiilly  by  the  independent,  its  summary  for  the  calendar  year  1898  is 
i.s  folktvvs ; 


Denon)inatii>ns. 

Atlvtntists,  .xi.\  bodies  

,\rnn-ni;ni-i.  two  liodies  

Haptist.-i.  thirteen  bodies  

i;nilirrii  (Kivcr).  llirLV  bL)dii.>.  . .  . 
l!|i-tliren  <  riyiiKuiih).  four  bodies. 

I'.tibulic^.  fiair  bi'dics  

Calholics.  .'\pustolic  

t"hri>tadrl])hirin-   

diri>liati>.  two  bodies  

Cliri>li;in  Calbolics   

('Iiri>t,  .Mi-:sionary  Association.... 

Cliri>liaii  Sciciilist.s   

Clirisii.-iii  L'ni<in   

Church  iif  Gud  <  W  mnebrenariaii).. 

Church  rrium;)h:mt   

Church  of  ilic  New  Jerusalem  

C^tniiuiniist ic  Socii-tics,  six  

ConRrfgation.ili-.ts    

L'isciplcs  of  Christ  , . . , 

Dunkard-.  four  bodies  

Ev.'injjc-iic.d,  two  itodifS, . .  

l'"riiii<l-.  fi.ur  biidics  

Friends  of  the  Temple  

Gerinati  I'.vangdical  Protestant.... 

Ciernian  Evangelical,  Synod  

Greek  Church,  two  bodies  

Jews  

I  atter Day  S.iint--,  two  bodies  

Lutherans,  twenty  bodies  

Mennoniles,  twilvt-  bodies  

^^eth«^di^t,  seventeen  bodies  

Moravians   

Presbyterians,  twelve  bodies  

Trote^tant  Episcopal,  two  

Ref<iri!K(l,  three  bodies  

Salvationists   

Schwenkfeldians   

Social  Brethren   

Society  Ethical  Culture  

Spiritualists   

Theosnphisls  

United  Brethren,  two  

Unitarians   

Universalists   

Volunteers  of  America  

Independent  Congregations. ...  


Total 


Members. 

84.454 
5.924 
4.364.427 
4.7,VJ 
6,722 

8.395.178 
I.491 

124,368 
14,000 

754 
70,000 
18,214 
38.000 

384 
6,702 

3.930 
625,864 
1,085.615 
109.194 
•  75.904 
118.626 
MO 
36,500 

199.234 
48.030 
1,200,000 
340.639 
1,526,552 
56,318 
5.898.094 

1*553 
1,542,401 
689.347 
370.277 
40,000 

303 
913 
1.300 
45.030 
.^■000 

285.940 
75,000 

48.856 

2.000 
14,126 

27.7I4..523 


Gain 

5.5«9 
131.463 


219-/91 


9.000 
30,000 


'97^ 


10,669 

34.536 

8.000 

24.134 


4,616 
34.326 

43.269 
36.678 
1,774 
162.196 

m 
52.239 
21J44 

i3-OS6 


29 


5.823 
5.OCO 


8ft2..«« 

chufci 
1898 


A  compari.<;on  of  this  total  with  that  of  the  census  of  1890  shows  a  gain  m 
membership  in  nine  and  a  half  years  of  7.101. 717.  . 

Army  — The  important  facts  in  regard  to  army  administration  during  the  >"'^^^.^ 
arc  given  in  succeeding  paragraphs  and  in  the  article  SrANtsn-AMESjCA-  _^ 
(q.  v.).  By  his  proclamations  of  April  23.  and  May  25.  the  President  called  1 
additional  force  of  200,000  volunteers.  Congress  also  authori.'.ed  the  >'?'-''f^'''  ,u 
regular  force  to  61,000  men.  The  .Secretary  of  War  states  that  mcmm^^ 
volunteers  and  the  recruits  for  the  regulars,  the  total  force  consisted  ot  . 
On  August  18.  the  order  for  the  mustering  out  of  a  hundred  thou'^anu  voi^ — 


*Docrcas«. 


8oi 


was  issued.  In  view  of  the  greater  demand  upon  the  military  of  the  United  States 
the  Secretary  of  War  recommended  that  the  regular  army  should  be  increased  to  a 
luindred  thousand  men.  As  to  the  expenditures  of  the  War  Department,  and  the 
criticism  of  its  methods,  some  account  will  b«  found  in  the  paragraphs  on  War 
Rcvemie,  Coat  of  the  War,  War  Adminiitration,  and  Criticum  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Navy. — The  following  table  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  lor  the  year  1898  shows  the  fighting  force  of  the  navy  on  August  15,  the  en- 
listed force  having  reached  at  that  dale  the  maxirotun  allowed  by  taw,  namely,  24,123 

men : 

Battle-ships  (first-class)   4 

Battle-ship  (second-class)   i 

Armored  cniiaers    2 

Ciast-defense  monitors    6 

Armored  ram   i 

Protected  cruisers   12 

i  Kpn  ticted  cruisers  1   3 

Gunboats   18 

Dynamite  cruiser   I 

Torpedo  boats  •   II 

VcMds  of  old  Navy,  inclading  momtors   14 

Auxiliary  navy: 

Auxiliary  cruisers    ii 

Gim-erted  vachts    a8 

Revenue  cutters    15 

Light  h<iu>e  tenders    4 

Coiiverteii  tugs   ^ 

Converted  colliers   •   19 

Miscellaneous    19 

At  tlie  date  nf  the  report.  November  15.  iSf)8,  the  vis-els  in  process  of  construction, 
with  the  contract  speed  and  probable  date  of  completion,  were  as  follows: 


5 
6 
7 
8 
« 
10 
11 

u 


7 
8 
9 
10 


3 
4 
h 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
U 
U 
U 
1$ 

u 


Keanarge 

Kontaoky  

IIUdoIb*  

A  Iw^^nut*..  «■«... »'..«« 
WlBoomln* 

Maine4  

M IfMoorif. . 
OUot.  


Arkanmst  

roniioctlcntt . 

Florida*  

Wynminift  


i*t. ■....**• 


nainbridge*  

Harry^...... <.,......  

ChaanMft.  

DhIp  

Docntur  . . 
Hopkinst . 

Hall   , 

Liiwrcnce+.,,., 
MaoDonooidlt 
Paul  Joneen.., 

Perryt  

Problet ....... 

Stewartf  ,  

Tnixtunf..,....^^^ , 
Whipplot.i  ^ 
Wordenf. 


■•••»•••«*. 


Cramp  \-  Sous.. 
I'nioti  Iron  Works. 

Cramp  A:  S«>n»  

Newport  New  

Union  Iron  Works. 


AmMrtmms^  ■nglaDd., 


Newport  News   

Bath  Iron  Works.  .. 

Lewin  NLxoD  

Union  Iron  Works.. 


NcAfle  Se  Levjr,. ....... ••<•..«•• 


Will.  K.  THbb  Co  

Harland  &  HnlllrMpwmnth  

Fore  Rivor  Engine  Co  

UBtaa  &»n  Wfligu . . . 


•  •  •  •  ■ 
• • • • • • • • ••••«• 


Om  Eaglnfl  and  Pamr  Ob .  ...^ 
Maryland  Steel  Ox. 


16 

10 

11; 
in 

18 

u 
u 


u 

12 

u 


28 
2» 
88 
SB 
28 
20 
2P 

a> 

30 
2B 
20 
W 
2» 

ao 

30 
80 


Au(ni.<tt.  1899. 

A  prll,  lOno. 
S«-ptinilM!r34.18W. 
ScittftnbeT  1, 
.lune  1.1001 


JaneU.  

JuaBfi,  itm. 


Jannary  11,  isn. 

Jiinuary  IH,  lOOL 
Oetobor  11.  1000. 
January  S.  lOn. 


April  1.  1000. 


April  10. 1900. 

Jarnmrv  ».  IflOO. 
February  28,  ISOa 
AprUft,UO0k 

•  k  u 

February  SB,  1000k 
April  4.% 


The  probable  Jate  of  final  completion  of  xha  UlinoiM^  AMM^ 
Uon  that  armor  wlU  be  piovkladto  doai 
d4M«  ot  •  jrohaMejMBBiltllon  "  glvm^ 


aad  IRMmillkJa. 
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No. 


9 
10 

II 

l.i 
i:t 

IT 

v.* 

»> 
21 
34 

z; 

an 

U*7 
3H 
'£* 

ai 

a; 
:ti 
34 
35 


Name  OF  Vbksel. 


Rowan  

DftlilUPi-n  

T.  A.  M.  Cnivcii  

Farrajtut  

Plivir*  

Kox  

Mackenzie  

.Slriiiuhidil  

i  >l»l<l;<lM*ri)I|^ll   . . 

Bitik-y  

Hmtli'.v+   - 

HHriiey*  

»i.l.lle+  

Hhikclyt  

|)i-l...iii;>  

Nlcl|..l..l|Lt  

O'Hrifiit  

Slmliik-k  

Siocklmi  

TtKiruioii  

TiiitfL-y*  

Wllkt:s+  

7V(Hni/H»         for  Xiimt 
Acittleinii. 

rhe<ii|Hrrtke  

KitlimariHC  hn'j)cd<i  IuhiI. 
I'liiii^rr   

PfMllt'CKlk  

I'uwitU'ket  


Whbrb  Boildino. 


Moruu  BroA  

Bntli  Iron  Worka  

UiiUiti  Iron  WorkM  

VN'oinr  &  Zwfcker  

Clia-s.  Hilnmn  Co-  

Harlan  &  llnlllnKSwiirtli  

Wnlir  A:  Zwlckur  

(3iut  KnKinc  uiiil  I'liwi-rCo  ... 
Hath  Iron  Wtirks  

.«  t» 

Geo.  L;i\vlcy  «fc  Sons   .. 

Lewis  Nixon  

\vm.  H  Tr  i  Kk'  oV. ! ' !  1 ; ! ! ! !  1 ! ! ! 

Coluntliinn  Iron  Works  

Ua>  EiiKinc  anti  Power  Co  . . . 

Hath  Iron  Works  

Columhinn  Iron  Works  

X»vy  yard.  Xow  York  

Na\y  >urtl,Mare  Inland.  Cal 


Contract 


ProbabladktsofooB- 


» 

30 

30 

23.5 
23.5 

30 

30 
30 
30 
28 
28 
28 
20 
20 
36 
20 
20 

at 

20 
20 

20.5 


SallinK 

vessel. 


12 

tz 


j  Completed,  exotu 
1    official  tri»]. 
Febni&ry  1.  IBK. 
March  1.  \m. 
IConipletMl,  exocpl 
I   ofllcial  IrUL 
do. 

Decombrr  1,  m 
iOompleted,  ae«fil 
1    official  trial. 
January  9,  IWl 
In  doabt. 
Febmory  1. 19*. 
October  Wjettl 


September  K,  IM. 
September  SS,  IM. 


October  1.  ia». 
September  aO,  11 


Jane 
In  doabt. 
December  1.  IM. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure.— The  main  sources  of  revenue  in  the  United  States  ire 
internal  revenue  taxes  and  custom.*;.  The  main  items  of  expense  are  the  War  iM 
Navy  Departments,  the  pension  list,  the  civil  service,  and  the  payment  of  mtere^t  m 
the  public  debt.  For  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1898.  the  revenue,  exclusive  01 
the  proceeds  of  the  Pacific  Railway  sale,  was  $340,570,112,  and  the  expenditure,  w- 
elusive  of  tlie  inlercst  on  tlic  public  debt,  was  $405,783,526.  For  the  eleven  mon  «> 
ending  Nov.  30,  the  total  revenue  was  $400,608,218.06.  and  the  total  exjienditure 
the  same  period  was  $522.99^.227.95.  The  net  deficit  for  the  year  ending  J""*^ 
1898.  was  $38,047,247.  as  compared  with  $18,052,454  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  lS9»v^ 
The  internal  revenue  yielded  between  $24,000,000  and  $25,000,000  more  in  p  , 
ending  June  30.  1898.  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  but  the  customs  re«'P*j  ^ 
by  nearly  $27,000,000.  As  compared  with  1870  the  revenues  show  a  marked  decrease, 
and  the  expenditures  an  increase.  ■ ,  Ahi^ 

On  DecemlKT  6  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  submiitea  n  ^ 
annual  report  on  the  nation's  finances  to  Congress.    The  revenues  and  the  expcnu 
turcs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  were  as  follows: 

Rev-enues.  ,  ,  - 

From  internal  revenue  

From  customs    '"'^-S'l 

From  profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  etc   ti^iifooS 

From  District  of  Columbia   "^'S'^M 

From  fees— Consular,  letters  patent,  and  land   f'n7s8jaj* 

From  tax  on  National  hanks   Vii'ijaji 

From  sales  of  public  land=;   I'ljfi'cgaii 

From  navy  pension  and  Navy  Hospital  funds   li^w^ 

From  miscellaneous    '^i^3 

From  sinking  fimd  for  Pacific  Railways   ^6^4^ 

From  sales  of  Indian  lands   \tL^S'> 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc   cSSi'^ 

From  payment  of  interest  bv  Pacific  railways  

From  immigrant  fund   m33^ 

From  sales  of  government  property    ^^»WJ — 

+  TI1C  date  of  "  probable  onmpleiioii "  Kiven  Is  Mint  named  In  the  contract 
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ItoZ  S^r/uJ^'^'y''"^  P"bhc  lands  

From  donlSS,,^.^:/"^'"-^"'  ^  i:::::.:::::::::; 

From  sales  of  lands  and  buildings 

From  sales  of  ordnance  material  * 


From  depredations  onjiublic  lands!! " 
*a  e  of  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 


From  sale  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
r  fwn  postal  service  ^. . . . 


Total  receipts 


p  ExrENDITURES. 

intercourse,  public 

other  ^isc^&SSf^n^''' 

ariSX  JSSif^^  includinK  rivers  and  ha;bors;  forts*. 

araenaJS.  seacoast  defences,  and  expenses  of  the  Snanish  war 

ma?hi?e*rT*  a?S?i,"T'"^-  «»nstrucUon  oTnew  7«Sdi 

machinery,  armanient.  equipment,  improvement  at  mvr 
and  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war....:..!?^  ^ 

ror  Indian  service   ,   

For  pensions  !!!!!*  "* * 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt." !! ! 

For  deficiency  in  postal  revenues. 

For  postal  service    


$1 13,049.08 
107,612.49 
102,394.87 
99.|73.95 

93,086.98 
^  29,154.30 
0,303.000.00 

$494,333,953.75 


Total  expenditures 
Showing  a  deficit  of. . . . 


Amounts. 

$3,509,300.00 


tkl'^.iS^'tJ^J^'      .PWrirtions  ««le  during  the 
Titles. 

Agricultural  appropriation  act  

Army  appropriation  act  !!!.*,*  2lio^Wi»nn 

Diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  act   1752  ^'^ 

District  of  Columbia  appropriation  act   ^75^,2o«  76 

I'ortification  appropriation  act  

Udian  ^propriation  act  . 

Legislative  approi)riation  act  

Military  Acadi-niv  api)ropriation  act.  ..!."!!!"*  * 

Naval  appropriation  act  * 


$86,016^75 

S8»8a3,9S4Ro 

147,452.368.6, 

37.585,056.23 
10,504.040.42 
89,oi2,6i&5j 

$532,.38i,20r.3S 
$38,047,247.60 

second  session  of 
Total. 


Pens, 


Sinn  appropriation  act. 
.-Oflicc  appropriation  tv*.. 
sundry  avil  appropriatloa  act. 

Deficic 


752,208.76 
6,426,880.07 
9..377.49400 
7.673,854.90 
21,625,846.65 
458.689.23 
56,098.783.68 


Post^-Oflicc^ppropriaiipn  act  [i::]]::  'JJlgS^ 

  48,490,212.26 


x^encicncy  appropriation  act.  1898  and  prior  years 

IJehciency  ap()ropriation  act.  Congress,  etc  

Urgent  dcticiLru-y  appropriation  act.    1898.  and 
prior  years   

Deficiency    appropriation    act.    United  States 
Courts,  etc  

Ureent  defidenor  appropriation  act,*  liationaV  dV- 
ftnse,  etc  

D^ency  appropriation  act,  Anny.'  Navy.'fortifi- 
^rations,  etc  '  

f?*"^«'9^  appropriation  act.  pensions,  etc. .  .  .  .  . 

urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act,  military  and 
naval  establishments,  etc  7.  

^'^weUaawwis  appropriation  acts  


234»4i9,40J.i6 
210,00000 

i.9a8,77»33 
800,000.00 

50,183,000.00 
3S,7».945-4I 

18,015,000.00 


$4IA0MM'10 


Total 


The  permanent  specific  and  indefinite  appropriations  fur  the  fisciii 
year  1899  were  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at. ... 


$349,772,389.96 
6.560.31 1.29 

$77S.395..395-55 
$ii7.8j6,2aaoo 


Grand  total    I893.«3I.«1S.SS 
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Tbe  S«creUry  estimates  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  as 
follows: 

From  customs    $195  000  000  00 

From  internal  revenue   a70,ooo,(xn.oo 

From  miscellaneotts  sources   ao^^.oo 

From  postal  service..   jHWiPtf-J? 

Tolal    HnfifAfitf'Sl 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  esthnated  as  follows: 

For  the  civil  establishment   $g3.000A»» 

For  the  military  establishment   2SO,aXM»0.00 

For  the  naval  establishment  %   60,000,000.00 

For  the  Indian  service   12.000.000.00 

For  pensions    141.000000x0 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt  

For  postal  service   WWiW-g 

Total  estimated  expenditures   f5^$l!i££ 

Or  a  deficit  of   ^lOfinfMM 

On  Novenihcr  i.  1897,  the  estimated  population  of  the  United  States  vvan^lfij^ 
and  the  per  capita  supply  of  money  outside  the  treasury  was  $23  23.  On  Novemiier 
I,  1898,  the  estimated  population  was  75.059.000  and  tlie  per  capita  nipp  y  u  n c^'.) 
^4^7.  The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  currency  circulation  bei^ccn 
Novonber  1. 1897,  and  November  i.  1896: 


In  clrculatioD 

Nov.i.un. 


Gold  coin  

Standard  stiver  doUan  

Subsidiary  irilver  

Gold  certiflcates  

Silver  certlllcateH  

Trea.snry  notes,  net  July  14,  ItSO  

t'liited  Stntfw  miti  s  

Currency  certilicjites,  act  Jane  6, 18T2. 
Kational  bank  notw  


Total  

Net  increase. 


«(>,190.77H 
II3.4:CJ,«29 

i-ht.Hii.nr.t 

l(n.7."ill,l«ii.'> 
2.'5. 134.28:1 


Id  circttlatiOD 
Var.UVm. 


Incnaae. 


«64fl.M6,737 

«3.4:!:.i'.'« 
68,h-;8.y.'>:; 

;t!ii,i7:.57f» 
an,os5.ooo 


$l,70a,7«,ilO4  I  $l.S»i«l,r)7.i.7KJ 


War  Revenue  Promraent  in  the  war  measures  was  the  \\  a'^^^^)^f"  q\ 

which  was  .npproved  on  June  13,  l8g8.  It  had  been  wtroduced  for  PU^PJ^^^ 
providing  way:,  and  means  to  meet  war  <''tP«^|[?a'*"'**j__^*?'Sf_*"„JII^^of  natii^^^ 


had  enacted  a  law  on  .March  8.  appropriating  $50,000,000  for  the  POJP"^  imoortant 
defense.    Many  changes  were  offered  to  the  War  Rcveiiue  bill  lo  Ul 

changes  were  made  in  it.    It  wa^  pass;ed  in  the  House  by  a  m^jon^f 
by  what  seemed  to  be  nearly  a  party  vote,  only  six  P*-*'^^™!^!:' Repub- 
the  bill  and  only  two  Gold  Republicans  against  it.   The  Populist^  ',"1,  he  i^st«  ol 
licans  voted  against  it.   In  the  Senate  an  amendment  was  jn-^^i^Sf  :  .0  the 

•greenbacks,  and  for  the  coinage  of  the  silver  bullion  then  held  in  the  1     J[>  ^ 
amount  of  not  less  than  $4,000,000  per  month,  and  the  Secretary  of  1"^  1  rea.  ; 
authorized  and  directed  to  issue  silver  certificates  to  the  a^no"?*  °'  ^  ,,A.r  the 
sei^iii  .rr.tje  derived  from  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  by  the  f  "f*,  L  gniencied 
act  of  July  14.  1890,  until  the  sum  of  $42,000,000  should  have  i  ^he  Treai- 

in  the  Senate  the  measure  contained  a  clause  authon/in^.'  the  becre«U7  j^^^j 
ury  to  borrow  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  three  per  -uyjc  sub- 

therefor  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  be  offered  wliencver  l^''^^'"'; . '  |  <;,3te<  fion 
scriptioo,  and  also  authorizing  him  to  borrow  on  the  credit  ot  tii'  necessary 


scriptioo.  and  also  authorizing  him  to  borrow  on  tne  crenu  mi  ■  ■  ; .  necessary 
time  to  time  as  the  proceeds  might  be  required  to  defray  the  cxpenditurc>  n^^^^j. 
on  account  of  the  war,  the  sum  of  $300,000,000  issuing  bonds  for  tne  ^^^'''V^ju^.  of 
nations  of  $25  or  some  multiple  of  that  sum,  redeemable  in  com  »\,'"^^ig  ,vent)' 
the  United  States  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  »"*JP?^^  jnuutn. 
years  from  such  date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  1.^^2nAfA  was 

The  liond  issue,  also,  was  to  he  offered  as  a  public  loan.  The  Mil  "^^^STSW*'' 
discussed  in  a  conference  with  the  two  Houses,  and  a  compromise  r~~~ 
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enoe  and  accepted  in  the  Senal^^bT^.'ite  o/^,"^'^  was  adopted  by  the  wnfcr- 
piiblieaiis  and  3  Populists  voting  in  tL^lLr  '^^  '°  ^'  '9  Democrats.  3  Silver  Rc- 

T/u-  ll-ar  7W_Iles,des  the  DrnvSl i  Hepi.b  .cans  in  the  ncKative. 
niur.bcr  of  ne«-  taxes  anc  increasTiSS?"*  me„„o„cd.  tlie  law  imposed  a 

pcmih  the  cnumerafon  of  iu^^SS^i^^  "  ?  ''''f  ^'r  ^P''^^'-^ 
portant  features  were  the  tax  OrffcSS?!^.      tax  >cl.c.h,Ic,  hut  among  the  ini- 
of  a  large  number  of  stampl?x??iSTne1?x?.s^     ,  t'^e  introduction 

of  stock  and  indebtedness  orsal(-snr  -,rr  J  .  ?  '  'J^^^'«"rcs,  or  certificates 
checks,  drafts,  cerTca"  'of  d  Jo  it  oS^m^^  ^'^  ^'^^^ 

MISO? lading,  telephone  nu-.sagjs  etc    Amo„^  th^^  dointtlfc  and  foreiKn.  on 

on  tobacro,  cigars,  cigarettes   and  sn"*™*^?  "^'^ 
brokers,  pawn  brokers  propStors  of  tSti^  "P°"  l'^"l<ers. 

other  pnbhc  exh.bitions'^S^'^  aS^of  a^SS^ 

agreements,  or  renewals  or  transfer  lITrS.  ^  '  on  charter  contracts  or 

manifests  for  entS  or  cfirSSl  of  JlS^  >nsurance  policies,  leases,  mortgages. 

shares  of  person^  orooertv    nnrl  fimiK       m  "  legacies  and  distributive 

the  figures  given  abov?f!frrheT"n  months  n;  n^Nov^jo  th^t'  hrdefidtlt'JhS 
date  was  even  creater  th  i  r  on  Tnn,.        n,         \   e  iip  uenut  at  (bat 

disappointing.  b?ing  for' the  risk  yea/ W only  si^sylX  le'^SS'??  'T^H 

for  any  hscal  year  <;incc  iftu.   Thi  !1*  .ul^?^*^.  ***         "^^^  "'"'^  ^^CCO 

See  the  article  PKNsmNs  **  Th«  «I»«ae  of  the  penswo  list  was  exceedingly  large. 

«2*S^-,!r^L  of  tJie  Dmglcy  tantT  law  of  Ju  y  24.  i8q7    But  •»  state 

raent  issned  by  the  B„rcau  of  Stati.tics  shnu>  that  for  the  ^lenSr^^J  1808 

tBP^L  ;m        ,       .      nrdmary-  daily  expenditures  before  the  extraordinary  cxpcndi- 

J^v^nne  ,n?r^«^iJ''^  followmg  table  shows  the  receipts  from  custoras;  inteiS 

a  dTm^hISTSSII!.^"^^*^  ^«"'P'*  and  the  ordinary^ 

ceipts  per  dwm  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  per  diem  expenditure  of  il^^V 

Total  Reeeipis,  CaUndar  Ytar  1898. 

btenu/  r^^ue " ! . ! . ! . " . ! .  i .  i . " ! ." ! ! !  .*  .*  i  I ;  i  ] I 

 ^jggja 

Total   "I  Z 

 •   ¥443,031.251 

Total  Extraordinary  Receipts  From  War  Revemu  and  Mitedkmems.  CaUndar 

Year  1898. 

Customs  (  tea  duty)   $2070787 

Intenial  revenue  (war-revenue  act)   tf^'lVi 

p«criic  Railroad  i  ?5:8^:4o; 

"^^^^    $72,208,019 

Ordinary  Reeeipis  (OmUHng  War  Revenue  and  PaeHie  RuOnadh  Calendar 

Year  1898. 

w^'rJ^'faSiS&^M^id::^^  ^JJi 

Total  ordinaty    $370,423,232 
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United  SteftM  3o5 

Ordinary  Receipts  of  1898.  Compared  With  Ofdkmy  Bxpendihtres  of  tfttOw. 

Average  daily  (ordinary)  receipts  calendar  year  1898   Si  omS6o 

Average  daily  expenditures.  18931897   ,;oooo8i 

See  Tariff  of  the  Unrbd  States. 


Returns  From  the  Jfar  Revenue  Measures.— The  expenditures  on  account  of 


froni  the  internal  revenue  b^n  to  come  in  immediately  after  tlie  pa <?agc  of  th.  ict 
(June  13.  1898),  and  the  Treasury  also  acquired  money  rapidlv  from  the  pysht 
loan.  It  was  clear  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that 
the  internal  revenue  tax  would  yield  a  smaller  total  than  had  hccn  expected.  He  evti- 
mated  the  yield  from  this  source  at  $ioo.ooo.(kx)  Much  inconvenience  was  caused  br 
the  obscure  wordmg  of  the  act  and  the  interpretation  01  some  of  iU  clauses  occi- 
sioned  considerable  complaint.  As  to  the  new  bond  issue  it  was  in  everj-  way  >uc- 
cessful.  When  the  bill  was  reported  the  market  was  already  in  a  somewhat  excited 
condition  owing  to  the  war.  The  rate  of  interest  rose  and  the  price  of  seoiritin  Idl 
bpnie  timid  depositors  withdrew  their  funds  from  the  savings  banks  and  in  the  larger 
cities  the  cotnrnercial  banks  also  sufFered  to  some  extent.  The  old  issues  of  goveni- 
ment  bonds  tell  slightly,  yielding  an  interest  on  the  investment  of  fruni  3.1  to  3.25 
percent  These  conditions  did  not  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  succes-ful  negotiation 
of  the  loan  at  3  per  cent  At  the  same  time  the  i.ssue  of  the  new  bonds  offered  an 
inducement  to  the  national  banks  for  the  taking  out  of  a  larger  circulation,  since  the 
old  l^slles  though  nominally  paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  were  at  so  high  a 
prenmiin  that  it  was  more  profitable  for  the  banks  to  purchase  3  per  cent  bonds  at 
par.  Under  existing  conditions  the  national  banks  were  within  the  limit  of  their 
circulation  to  the  extent  of  tMOfiOOjooo.  These  considerations  increased  the  de- 
mand tor  the  bonds  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  states  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  act  was  approved  the  whole  amount  of  the  first  issue,  namely,  $200.- 
'"'O'OOO,  could  have  been  sold  at  a  premium  of  probably  2'/j  per  cent.  But  the  act 
required  that  the  bonds  should  be  tirst  offered  at  par  "as  a  popular  loan  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  chance  to  subscribe.  So  the  Treas- 
ury Dipartment  tried  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  give  the  public  opportunities  to 
subscrii)e  Its  success  appears  from  the  fact  that  of  the  325,000  j^rsoos  that  sub- 
scribed to  the  issue  of  $ao(Mxn,ooo  in  bonds  over  232,000  suMcribedfor  sumsof  ISDO 
and  less.   See  succeeding  paragruh  on  Cost  of  the  War. 

Opcraltoiis  of  the  Treasury.— Tht  net  deficit  according  to  official  figures  fef  fte 
fiscal  year  U»  was  |6l.948,849-6o,  not  including,  however,  any  part  of  the  $300^* 
300  loan,  although  receipts  from  that  source  had  begun  to  come  in  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  An  extraordinary  source  of  revenue  during  the  year  wa>  the  procefds 
from  the  sale  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  facilic  railroads.  The  as^tis  of  tht 
Treasury  showed  an  improvKl  i  nndition.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  gold  holdmgf 
and  in  the  deposits  with  the  national  banks,  and  a  falling  off  in  silver  and  in  Treasury 
notes.  The  gold  holdings  steadily  increased  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until 
they  reached  their  highest  point  in  May.  After  that  the  disbunements  on  account 
of  the  war  brought  down  the  gold  reserves  somewhat,  but  as  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
CUie  m,  and  as  the  war  drew  to  an  end,  the  reserves  increased,  and  on  Octohw7» 
1898,  reached  $245,063,795.51.  the  highest  point  that  they  had  ever  attained.  .  The 
proceeds  of  the  popular  loan  began  to  come  in  on  the  14th  of  Tune,  and  continued 
Steadily  from  that  date  onward  until  by  November  I.  1898,  $195,444,187.62  out  of  a 
total  of  $200,000,000  had  been  received. 

The  National  Debt,— The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  classification  ol 
the  debt  on  Dec  31,  iSgB: 

Interest-bearing  debt    $l,O|0,aiS 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity   '•^37i«<'^ 

Debt  bearing  no  interest   382,487.*'** 

Aggregate  of  interest  and  nOB-inteKSt-bearing  debt   $1^940.9^'  9° 

certificates  and  Treasury  notes  offset  by  an  equal  amount  of 
cash  m  the  Treasnnr  T   SS3MfM°° 

Aggregate  of  debt,  including  certificates  and  Treasury  notes.  $ii977JttJ^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  classification  of  the  cash  in  die  TW»- 
wy  on  Dec  31,  189B: 
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CLASairiCATION. 


Ckild: 

Colli   . 

Bub  „.  .,  , 

auw: 

ItoUnra  

SabaidUrr  «oin  

Bars.  ,  _ 

Pkper : 

Uaitud  Suites'  uotea  , 

Trejwury  notes  of  18B0. ....  ..y,V„'., 

Ool<l  CtTtitlcjltfS  

Silver  CRrtificiitos  

CerlKlra tes  of  deiKmit,  Mt of  June 8,' WTL*; 

Nutioiial  tNink  iioleH  

Other  : 

Iktiifif,  irit(!r«st  and  <  oupnnHi  ruifd.  atviiitini;  re 

lml»ur«.iMni-nl  

Minor  coin  «nd  fractlonnl  fMirreiicv.....!!!]!.!". 
Draoilts  in  national  bnnlc  dcpo^ituricH— 

General  account  

OlaburstDs  offlcen' 


ACKTflgKte. 


7,fl!»s.,Kit).<l() 
291.01X1.(10 


;r..<>;7.'i<j 

89.3HM.177.40 


SfleQ,43U8SlJN 


DntAim 

Gold  oertlflcatM  

Silver  certlflcatcB  .....t.... 

CeruflcaioH  of  dtMKxsIt,  aotof  JnneS.  mt.. 
TiVMury  notea  of  1880  


for  redemption  of  ancnrrent  national  bank 


OpMandiiiK  diet.  k4  and  drafts^. 
DwiQnlag  I 


offloera'  Iwlaiws. 


as.m,se9.oo 

au.<iN.-i.(i(in.oo 

W,<!CBjStKLOO 


ei.3ri5,347.8» 


83,218,872^ 


OMh  baUnoe  In  the  Trea«ary.  November  30,  IflH. 
 ^    ^  Tiwnity,  OwwmlMr  SI,  US8. 


Docn>aHe  dnrfns;  the  month 


iat376.noLai 


«2,3><7.WI5.(ff 


Currency. — Some  account  is  given  of  currency  questions  in  the  United  States  in 
the  article  Currency  Reform  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  ^rt  which  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently pUycd  in  the  histopr  ot  the  btmetallist  movetnent  in  the  article  Bimetaulisic 
(q.  v.).  For  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  see  the  artides 
Gold  and  Silver.  In  the  year  1898,  which  in  many  respect*  \v<t=  the  most  remarkable 
year  in  the  financial  hi-tory  of  the  country,  the  deposits  of  golJ  bullion  at  the  mints 
and  as-;ay  ofTiccs  wvrc  the  largest  ever  rccorcicd.  hciriR  for  the  fi-cal  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  $i47.fx;,5.iy4.S.i,  exclusive  of  re-tlcposit-;.  as  against  $87,300,33771  in 
the  previous  year.  The  largest  amount  of  refined  bullion  received  from  any  foreign 
country  was  from  England,  and  of  unrefined  bullion,  from  Mexico.  During  the  fiscal 
year  the  import  of  gold  was  higher  than  was  ever  before  recorded,  bdng  $120,391,674. 
The  total  gold  exports  fmm  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  only  $15,533,710.  The  exports  of  United  States  gdd  coin  during  the 
fiscal  year  were  lower  than  they  had  been  in  any  previous  year  since  1890  As  tO 
the  coinage,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  eold  coins,  subsidiary  silver  coins 
and  minor  cnin  ■  iti  the  fi-cal  vear  1898  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  a  de- 
crease in  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  Omwi  the  coinage  for  the  nscal  year  1898: 

Denomination. 

Gold.  Pi<re.<;.  Vahte. 

Double  eagles    2,^,^^.723  $46,974.46000 

Eagles  ,   9.03i/»-'ooo 

Half  eagles   1,536.067  7.680,335.00 

Qtiarter  ngles   iftSSb  4&45O'O0 

Total  gold    4.807.332       $64,634,865  00 
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Silver. 

Standard  dollars 

Subsidiary. 

Half  dollars  .... 

guarter  dollars  . 
imes  


Pieces. 


4.787.652 
14,440^780 


Value. 
3,XI3^^.oo 


Total  subsidiary 
Total  silver  


29.808,031  $6,482304« 


Five  cents 
One  cent  . 


39,810,812 
19.015.343 


950.767.15 


Total  minor 


Total  coinage.   ix7.S9S.t8l3 

On  June  30.  i8y8.  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  Statwwas 
higher  than  at  any  previous  time,  being  $1,843,435,749-  and  at  the  close  of  the  calenw 
year  this  amount  was  larger  still.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  and  Oe 
different  kinds  of  currency  in  circulation,  and  their  total  on  January  i.  iSoq: 


Gold  coin    ^^'^'l^. 

Silver,  Standard  ddlan  

Subsidiary  

Notes,  United  States  

Treasur>'.  act  of  Jttly  14,  1890  

National  bank   

Certificates,  Gold  

Silver  ' 

Currenor  


65,183553 

70.6.7.S18 

31^.415.738 

94.942.74> 
238,3377^9 

39i.33i.993 


Total    $1,897.301412 

Banking.— On  September  20.  1898,  a  report  was  made  on  the  condition  of  MliMal 
banks.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  national  banks  m  operation 
than  at  any  date  of  report  since  December  19,  1800.  but  that  tlie  amount  of  '"a"™"™ 
deposits,  loans,  discounts,  and  total  resources  reached  the  highest  pomt  ever  attamw 
in  the  history  of  the  national  banks.  The  increase  in  the  total  '■eso"r.«^/,^'"'^'" 
October  s,  W,  and  Sentember  ao.  189EL  was  nearly  f 3a>.ooo,ooa  The Joltovnng 
table  gives  a  anmmary  of  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  nationd  banks  Uetwew 
December,  1897,  and  S<|itmdier«  i8g8: 


Loannand  dUooimtB 

Overdraftii  

U.  S.  bonds  to  aeeare 

cirouUtioa  

UsS.  bonds  to  aeeare 

U.a  demslts  

U.  S.  boQdii  oa  hand. 
Premtums  on  U.  8. 

bond.^  

Stoi'ks.  scnuritics,  etc. 

Bankine  house,  far- 
_  altar*  and  flztures . 
Ower  real  estate  and 
tnorteaces  ewmd. . . 
Due  frooi  t^^tf«*^^ft| 
^banlu,.  , 


and  bftakers  

Duo  from  approved 

reserve  atnintrt  

Chocks    and  other 

CA,sh  itemi?   

ExchatiRes  for  clear- 

lag  hou*e... 
BUla  of  other 

•1  banks..., 


Dae.  15, 1807. 

Feb.  IB,  ISM. 

Mar  ^  1^- 

July  14,  m  s 

3,e(n  l»aTik9. 

<i,SSH  banks. 

3.6M  banks. 

SifiUbanka 

17.741.i«H.«) 

82.138.(f7fi.2><0.« 
14.t)93,4(».41 

$2,007,094,285.23 
12.079.161.37 

S2,l.M,7j;.«^i.«)i 
U,tt34.2SS-» 

232,020.750.00 

212.425.300.00 

216.158.300.00 

218.108,4».00 

15.967.1(0.00 

14,915.(<IU).00 

34.780.500.09 

13.lM.riOO.0(» 

28.830.1500.00 
16,3a5,«l(».at 

63,619.100.00 
13.731.8SO.00 

18^489.01 

18.271,547.14 

18,W7.19f>.I0 
250.689,376.«>; 

7fl,SM,94a98 

78.894.06fl.33 

79,463,23.1.21 

:9,.'we.eo4.63 

29.852.  lfle.0B 

30.iio.r.n.2i 

30,;C8,O».'..-T 

3fi,i!«.2r«.w 

168.825.180.03 

170,808.1i>9.97 

15S.378.153.1.'i 

161.138.70.4S 

48,012,496.tt 

46.0li3.4aa84 
M.1ff\#1iW 

46,468.905.03 
U,nM78.27 

4aiiB,eoMi 

17.808.flT6.9« 

iii.4iiLfltB.ffr 
.1  im^iiMp 

94.2r6.«8-W 

Sept.*!* 


3^  banks. 

MS5.1i61.«i 
IWS,9«* 

.?i,tU.i>IftW 
255.1»,BK.* 


uo,a».** 
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Called  StatM 


Practlonal  carnoor, 
nickela,»nd  cents. 

Gold  coin  

Gold  Treasury "cerl 

tiflcatea  

Gold  clearing- house 

oertlflcates  

SI  verdollan  

SIlTOr  Treasury  oer- 

tiflratcs  

Sil  V.T  coin,  f  nictioriiVl'. 
l>3gai  t«.'nder  nolt.s. 
U.  a,  wrUilcatott  of 

depMit  

Five  per  cent  n- 
dempilonltand.,... 

OaittA  SUtn.  


nw.li.iwr. 


8|fl07  banlu. 


ie,4»l,fi00.(» 
67,8IU«(IOO.OQ 

31.7nS,a».flO 

s.NOi.rAj.:;] 


Feb.  18.  1888. 


3,504  bonks.  SjaBbuikl. 


July  14.  UBS. 


34,flm,23g.00 
8.aiR.741.8t 


45,JMO.O0O.OO 
9,76M«8.38 
1.448,901.40 


L1.040.m.78 


18,088.350.00 

in^i^Lta 

33.075  OOO.O1J. 
1,0114.313.04 


41'.2.V),(K|||.00 
9.316.800.62 


183.570.000.01 1 
7,»fEl,58r.0(i 

a6,4.'i8.UU.Wi 
&»4.U8& 


S«Pl-  20. 1888. 


VMal  ma^^mm^—     I         •    - . ■.,iJii',.wi.ii 

^•*^**fTrmn. 


0,601,066.86 


$1,023,834.03 
1M,.^56.000.00 

o,Nii.4:n,oo 
ao.e7{).(isoia) 


4,"U>..'i51.T4 


Capital  stock  paid  la 


Surplus  fund. 
Undividod  prdflti! 
less  expenses  a.nd 

t.HXt>'<   

Nniidrmi  baiik'notos' 

outatundinj  

Ototebank  notes  o'liil' 

•tanding  

Doe  to  other  natiOBiJ ' 

banks  

Due  t4)  St«t«  IwnkH* 

and  IwiiJier^  .... 
pivldend.'i  unpaid 
Individual  deposited;; 

U.  S.  deposit^!  

Depoeltaof  U.  S.  dfa-' 

burslnif  offlcors  

Notes  and  bills  ro- 
gdlscounted  

iJftbJSfMo&erthaii 
thawaboTe..  


lffl».eBfi,38S.O0 

MMiii.flaa.4fl 


a0.335.f» 
445,081.154  M> 

232.Hr;  MIST} 
1.9iii,»E}o.;iV.'.:ij 

:J!'.tt3!»,047.71 


fiO.OlH.W 

fi04.U«).176.H2l 

259,972.293.00' 
l.i)7l,iW7.!<.' 


a),oi7..TO 

424.aM,(t34.00 

245,«4a,019.1. 
2,000,339.18 


8M)n,4S7.S0 


•smaa 


Total. 


3.161,780.07 
7.722.03.78 


■^iii  '-^s -  i« 

-.,.«i_,.ML,.i|     i:j,Wj.ya')..s!)|     4<(,(wi.awn5  «.iS»!Mai« 


4,012.  l>l-,..%  3,870.835J« 


4«7,R34.O0,-*,is 

2S2.1H2,7:;i..'t7, 
2.7iM.i<12.e.-i 


446,417.454.06 

:.'il,5>17,«)0.«9 


2.681,072.80 

B..5T9,540.00 


13.665,801  .Qa|  10,888.344_)1 


•M>W13.77fl.0O  »3.»4<l.»47.114.4l 


;».^e-',f,iii,4!ij 
4,4iir,it::;.)vi 

9.28W,  15*1.89 
7.080.145.28 


S3.8fl94tlti(,858L2i 


4,TRS.377.83 
&.364,9S«.85 


19.aB8,aB.R8 


4,977.832.80 
B.<l64.n6.4& 


23,6l>l,8I6LaO 


I3.977.875.44.'>.  1 7 ;  84,«)(n.511,044J7 


tio^  The  activ^l^krh^^^^  '-^S.^  in  lir,ui.l.v 

3.^5.  ?nd'hkd  ig'^atelS'^;,  'IfVA'  ^/'''''''•'t  ^tate  banks  numbered 
J56.084.800;  surX"W:S>2.«'  *^^,f'f7..1:,3:dcpoMts.  $9'2.365.4o6;  resources,  $1.- 

SiuS^$Q^^36'i"^^^^ 

which  hadl^87^  ,f8  deooLwl'  $.  tWe  were  659  .nut\iil. 

$t-MU        suro  us  nnH^«  ^i'"t9^M'^l*S°*'l*'  $2,005,950,646  re.-^ourccs  and 
?^-^^74.433  dcSsUs  ^^^^SJ^'r^        $|8o,l«.l30  capita!.  403.7.1,^  cIen.,.itors 
these  m«i»n»i,,T^  ."^'-"''O"'''^"-^'^-  <inJ  $'J,04Q.=;r2  surplus    Cranhininv'  ill 

«nese  institution.s  gave  a  total  banking  capita!  of  $904.  ^'i/.^ijo.  and  dcuo^ii^oi  S^^Ax 

ThVrennr^^^^f  .1?  ^5-924 •'^ JO. 7^)9.  showing  an  increase  of  $11,745,375,730  ini  wir 
bofh  dSr/s  he  ne')  n7'''''  °^  the  Treasury  and  the  CoaW^ler  oT tS  C^^^ 
proV.dran  elastic  .^rrencv'^^^^^^^^  '"^^  ^^4^      »«<=h  a  way  VT^J 

<»dZth^''!mn!!^f^rP''"''^  '^^^'^  '^"^  ^'"'^^d  States' made  its  highest  rec- 

S"hddi^«  ofaolJ'  "HTchand.sc  imports  of  gold,  money  in  cireK 

SSWSZ?rflH^^  ^^"^  Ireasury.  bank  loans  and  deposits,  stodc  exchum 
«wi«cttom,  de«iiic>lioiiae  excliaiigef,  and  mn,  cotton  and  gold  iwodtictioirvK 
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are,  therefore,  justified  in  regarding  the  year  as  most  exceptional  from  the  financial 
point  of  view.  It  will  nut  be  possible  here  to  give  its  record  in  detail,  but  a  fev 
points  may  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  the  oomparative  figures  of  stock  exchange 
transactions  show  an  amazing  increase  over  previous  years.   At  the  beginning  of 

the  year  the  stock  market  sitowcd  confidence,  but  there  were  already  sign-  uf  i!:-trii-t 
on  accdiint  of  tin-  Cuban  i|iKstiun.  In  February  there  wa.-.  a  strong  markL"..  bui  is 
tiie  Cuban  dilTicuIty  drew  lu-arcr.  i:*;  effect  sliowcfi  itself  in  a  ^-iir.fwhat  sudden  fall 
in  values,  and  the  decline  continued  until  the  end  of  Marcli.  On  March  2(1,  the 
lowest  prices  of  the  year  were  reached  in  t!ic  ca<c  of  a  majority  o!  stock-,  and,  far 
a  short  time  there  was  some  apprehension  of  a  panic  among  the  more  nervous.  The 
weakness  of  the  market  continued  until  after  the  declaration  of  war,  but  Dewey's 
victo^  at  Manila  was  followed  by  a  ^riod  of  buoyancar  whicht  though  interrupted^ 
occasional  short  intervals  of  depression  in  consequence  of  unfavorable  war  ruinon, 
wa!i  strengthened  by  the  news  of  recurring  American  victories.  The  failure  of  Mr. 
Leiter's  great  scheme  for  cornering  tlic:  wheat  market  led  to  some  heavy  sale*,  but 
price-  siH  .n  rallied.  In  Jidy  the  expectation  of  a  favorable  peace  strcnRihcntd  the 
market,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Santiago  there  was  a  decidedly  buoyant  feeling. 
Some  encouragement,  however,  was  afforded  to  the  "bears"  by  tlic  falling  otT  oi  the 
surplus  reserves  in  the  New  ^"ork  banks  on  account  of  the  payments  to  lUc  govcra- 
nicnt  fur  tlie  bond  i-sue  and  the  withdrawal  of  currenqr  by  Western  banks  at  the 
time  of  the  moving  of  the  crops.  In  September  there  was  a  downward  tendency  Mi 
account  of  a  slight  stringency  in  the  money  market.  But  toward  the  end  of  we 
month  the  wcel.ly  bank  statenit  iit  showed  an  increase  in  the  SUrplus  reserve,  IM 
from  this  time  there  was  a  strong  and  active  market,  the  months  of  Novemberind 
December  l.oiiig  exceptional  for  the  buoyancy  di-p!ayed  in  every  department  of  trade, 
The  year  clo-ed  with  this  activity  at  its  height,  and  the  boom  seeemcd  to  many  com- 
petent observers  to  rest  on  a  genuine  basis,  and  not  to  be  the  rcs\ilt  of  n^'^''"*^^ 
fidcnce.  The  official  figures  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  durmg  the  year  1898 
are,  shares,  113.470,383.  and  bonds,  $918,028,710.  The  number  of  shares  exchanged 
was  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  year  18&2.  The  clearing  house  exchanges  reached 
their  highest  point  in  the  month  of  December,  18^,  being  $7,357^5n,  for  the  en- 
tire rnnntrv.  ..ii-'  $.1,6;;, :i;7,8o8  for  New  York.  The  deposits  of  the  national  Mip 
reached  their  hiKhest  point  on  September  20.  1898,  being  $2,031,454,540. 
only  individual  dep e  -its.  The  cash  in  the  national  bank  reserves  was  $470,077 
July  14.  1898.  The  gold  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  reached  its  highest  poiu 
on  July  I.  1898,  being  $696,780,519;  the  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasuiy  00  De- 
cember 31,  1898,  being  $346,973,026. 

History. 

Congress— The  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  met  on  December  6^ 
1897.  The  President's  Message  was  submitted  on  the  opening  day  of  the  session,  u 
gave  the  first  place  to  the  question  of  currency  reform,  "voring  the  plan  proposco^ 
Secrctarv  Cage.  (See  the  article  Curre.vcy  Rkform.)  It  discussed  «•« 
(ion  in  some  detail  outlining  the  course  that  the  administration  had  taken  m  respe« 
to  Cuba.  The  President  said  that  for  many  years  the  condition  «^  the  '.^'-l"^  "*J 
been  such  as  to  cause  annoyance  and  alarm  in  the  United  States.   The  -  j 

in  Cuba  was  carried  on  by 'both  sides  without  regard  to  the  code  of  war  recogni^™ 
by  civilized  nations.   He  referred  to  the  cruel  policy  of  reconcentration 
Febrairy  r8.  1896.  saying  that  ft  had  resulted  in  laying  waste  the  lands  of  ihc  agn 
cultural  inhabiiants  and  in  destroying  their  dwelluigs.  He  charactenicd  «i  a^,^'  . 
civiliied  mode  of  warfare  and  a  failure  as  a  war  measure.   ™  *™'°"*^fl,  „  ,,(;e 
minister  to  Spain.  Mr.  Woodford,  had  been  instructed  to  •'^'^'^j'''^*  ^^Jjf'fO*^^ 
steps  toward  the  restoration  of  order  on  a  basis  honorable  to  Spain       y'''"^,  ujjjj 
and  that  in  response  the  Sagasta  government  had  declared  its  purpose  »  c. 
autonomy  in  Cuba,  and  further  stated  that  the  United  States  wou  d  m^tc  iaii>  ^.^ 
in  the  restoration  of  peace  if  it  enforced  itt  neutral  obligation^.    Ihe  ^r-^  '  _ 
not  think  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  recogmtion  of  the  insurgent.^  as  wii  ^  ^ 
or  as  independent,  nor  for  an  intervention  which  would  result  in  war,  <; 
a  neutral  intervention  looking  to  a  compromise  between  the  insurgents  ana  y  ^ 
ish  government.    He  saui.  however,  that  it  was  due  to  Spain  that  she  >n'm^J^ 
reasonable  chance  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  she  proposed  and      ""^'"J,":  j„  (he 
fact  that  she  had  recalled  a  general  whose  name  was  associated         ■  "  ^pprtber 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  had  mitigated  (he  rig'T-  eif  '■^'^P^f''"''^^-  'i'^-i-xaltat 
commenting  on  foreign  affairs  he  referred  to  the  importance  ot  flawaiian 
told  what  had  been  done  towards  the  establishment  of  intern.itional  bimettnisin.^  ^ 
described  the  negotiaticms  tnat  had  been  carried  00  under  the  iJ>"«'fy  ,^.^^^n^ 
ciprocity.  In  regard  to  domestic  affairs  he  advocated  the  imroycm^^  ; '  3 
faculties  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increased  navy,  and  recommended  the 
an  additional  battle-ship  for  the  Pacific,  and  of  additional  toipedo  boats. 
otber  topics  treated  in  the  message  were  the  condition  of  affairs  m  ok 
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ritory,  and  the  question  whether  the  government  should  purchase  property  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway  under  its  mortgage.  Down  to  the  time  when  the  Cuban 
crisis  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress  comparatively  little  important  legislation 
was  considered.  The  measure  known  as  the  Lodge  immigration  Bill  for  the  applica- 
tion of  an  additional  test  to  aliens  entering  this  country  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  House  until  December.  1898,  when  it  was  defeated. 
(See  article  Immigration.)  The  currency  question  came  up  early  in  the  session, 
Senator  Teller  of  Colorado,  having  introduced  a  resolution  on  January  20,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  of  United  Slates  bonds  at  the  option 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  standard  silver  dollars.  The  Senate  passed 
this  measure  on  Jan.  28,  but  it  was  promptly  thrown  out  in  the  House.  Senator  Wol- 
cott's  speech  on  January  17.  drew  the  popular  attention  again  to  the  bimetallic  mis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  1897.  For  .some  iccount  of  these  matters  see  the  articles 
BiMET.\LLis.M  and  CuftkENcv  Reform.  Another  important  measure  introduced  early 
in  the  session  was  the  Loud  Postal  bill,  which  sought  to  correct  some  of  the  alleged 
abuses  of  the  postal  service  and  prevent  the  constant  increase  of  the  deficit  by  raising 
the  rate  on  second-class  matter.  It  occasioned  long  discussion  but  was  defeated  in 
March.  On  March  16,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reported  the  joint 
resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  but  the  Cuban  question  was  already  absorb- 
ing public  attention  and  no  action  was  taken  in  respect  to  this  Tiiatter.   Sec  the  article 

H.VWAII. 

Cahitsct  and  Other  Import(jut  Clianaes.—lu  December,  iSt;;.  llu-  cabini't  otlkcrs 
were  a^  follows:  Secretarv  of  State,  Jolm  Sherman,  of  Ohio;  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinoi'-;  Secretary  of  War.  Ru^sill  :\.  Alger,  of  Michigan; 
Attorney-General,  Joseph  McKenna,  of  California;  Post-Master-General,  James  A. 
Gary,  of  Maryland;  Secretarv  of  the  Navy.  John  J.  I»ng,  of  Massachusetts;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Cornelius  N,  Bliss,  of  New  York:  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture, 
James  Wilson,  of  Iowa.  In  December  .-Xttorney-General  McKenna  was  appointed 
.\ssociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  aiul  Jnhn  \V.  Grigg^.  of  New  Jersey,  was 
appointed  to  his  jilacc  m  the  Cabinet.  Another  important  cabinet  change  occurred 
immediately  after  tlu'  outbreak  of  the  war  when  Secretary  Sherman  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  failing  health,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  R,  D.iy,  of  Ohio,  who  as 
.Assistant-Secretary  cf  State  had  already  performed  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
department.  The  position  of  .Assistant- Secretary  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Day  was  filled 
by  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  of  Columbia  Univer-ity,  New  York.  Before  this  P<ist- 
master-General  Garv  had  resigned  and  was  succeede<l  by  Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary  Cornelius  M.  Bliss  resigned  and  was  succeeeded  on  December 
21  by  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of  Missouri.  On  Sept.  16.  Secretary  VV.  R. 
Day  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  Peace  Commissit.n.  and  hi-  place  a>  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  filled  by  .Mr.  John  Hay,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Moore  was  appointed  Secretary  of  (lie  Commission  and  lii.^  place  ;i>  .Assistant  Secre- 
tarj- of  State  was  filled  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Hill,  of  New  \  ork.  In  place  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  resigned  to  become  LietUenant-Colonel  of  the  ist  Cavalry  Regiment 
of  V^olunteers.  known  as  the  "Rough  Riders."  Mr.  C.  H.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
appointed  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  ,     ,    .       ,      •  . 

The  Cuban  Qucslioit.— The  chief  object  of  President  Mckmleys  policy  m  Cuba 
appeared  to  be  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  reconcenirados  while  waiting  for 
Spain  to  carry  out  her  proposed  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  i.sland.  The 
kind  of  autonomy  offered  bv  Spain  was  not  acceptable  to  the  msurgents  (see  the 
article  Spanisu-Amekk :ax  VVak).  and  it  was  soon  declared  that  peace  could  not  be 
patched  upon  such  a  basis.  Reports  from  Consul-General  I-ee  and  other  consular 
agents  of  the  United  States  showed  that  a  horrible  condition  prevailed  among  the 
victims  of  the  decree  of  rec<mcentration.  and  that  the  means  of  relief  both  public  and 
private  were  wholly  inadequate.  The  "Central  Cuban  Relief  Commutee  wa'^  estab- 
lished with  headquarters  at  New  York  and  supplies  were  regularly  forwarded  and  dis- 
tributed Down  to  the  end  of  .March  when  the  danger  of  war  put  a  stop  to  the  .sending 
of  these  supplies  it  was  estimated  that  they  aggregated  two  thousand  tons,  and  that 
S180.000  in  cash  had  been  raised  besides.  In  the  meanwhile  the  reports  of  the  sui- 
fering  among  the  reconccntr.-idos  continued  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Captam- 
General  of  Cuba  had  said  several  months  before  that  everything  was  being  done  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  matters  seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Senator 
Proctor,  who  visited  Cuba  in  Februarv.  confirmed  in  his  report  sonic  of  the  worst 
stories  that  had  been  told  of  Cuban  de.-^'tituf ion  and  suffering.  The  dispassionate  tone 
of  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  March  17.  added  greatly  to  the 
impression  which  his  account  of  the  matter  made  upon  the  public  mmd.  lie  rtweit 
upon  the  lack  of  efficiencv  shown  by  the  Spanish  military  force  and  hehl  that  Cuban 
independence  was  the  onlv  solution  cf  the  problem.  In  the  meanwhile,  on  February 
IS  had  occurred  one  of  the  events  which  tended  to  arouse  public  feeling  and  make 
war  inevitable.  The  United  States  battleship  Minm-  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor 
of  Havana  under  circumstances  which  natur.nlly  threw  suspicion  upon  the  ipan- 
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lards.  An  account  of  this  afTair  and  the  other  events  of  the  war  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Spanish-Amkku  an  War.  The  present  article  is  concerned  only  with 
public  events  in  the  United  Slates,  and  especially  with  the  legislation  of  Con- 
grc^<:  The  resignation  of  Seiior  de  Lome  after  the  publication  of  a  prtvite  letter 
of  Ins  contaimng  remarks  disparaging  to  the  administration  added  to  the  tension  of 
publi<;  feeling  tn  apite  of  Spain's  expression  of  regret  for  his  misconduct  and  the 
appointing  of  Sefior  Polo  y  Benabe  as  hts  sticcessor.  On  March  28.  the  report  of  the 
Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  I>y  tlic-  President  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion further  fired  the  popular  inwui  by  attributing  the  (le!.truction  of  the  ship  tn  in 
external  cause.  Both  before  and  after  this  date  there  were  exciting  debates  in  Con- 
gress ranging  over  every  aspect  of  the  Cuban  question,  the  de  Lome  affair  and  the 
explosion  of  the  jUai«f.  In  the  Senate,  especially,  impatience  was  shown  at  the 
slowness  of  the  athnMiistration.  In  some  quarters  it  was  feared  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  be  sufficiently  aggressive,  and  m  others  that  it  would  act  unfairly 
towards  Spain  under  the  pressure  m  popular  excitement.  Senator  Mason  adTOcated 
on  February  18^  the  conduct  of  a  iteparate  investiRation  into  the  Maine  affair  by  joint 
oommittee  of  both  Hmiscs.  Iiinrinv;  that  the  Nfavy  Department  investigation  was 
likely  to  show  a  lack  of  tlxn  uughnes>,  and  that  t'hosc  who  took  part  in  it  would 
natiir.'illy  be  under  the  temptation  of  sliieldiii^  ilie  naval  olTiccrs  fmm  blame.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  reported  with  some  spirit  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
had  tlic  fullest  confidence  m  every  department  of  the  government,  and  in  the  Na»7 
Department  especially.  The  President  submitted  the  report  of  the  Maine  Board  of 
Inquiry  to  Congress,  accompanying  it  with  a  message  in  wlUch,  withoat  comment- 
ing  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  merely  summarized  the  report  and  announced  that 
he  had  referred  it  to  the  Spanish  government.  At  the  same  time  the  adminlitfatin 
was  notified  that  the  Spanish  inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  dittster  bad  found  tint 
it  was  due  to  an  interior  explosion. 

/'.'/'/r'wa/iV  .\  i-^miaiioiis. — The  negotiations  with  Spain  in  respect  to  the  Cuban 
ditrk  ulty  had  been  i^i  'ing  on  linriiiK  the  winter  and  by  this  time  had  reached  a  de.id- 
lock.  On  March  j;.  the  President  appeared  to  have  decided  that  it  was  time  to  put 
an  end  once  for  all  to  the  war  in  Cuba.  He  accordingly  made  the  following  pro- 
posals to  Spain :  In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  an  armistice  until  October  i.  in 
order  that  through  the  good  offices  of  the  President  of  the  United  Suics  peace  might 
be  negotiated ;  in  the  second  place,  the  reconcentration  decree  should  be  revoked  am 
the  "reconcentrados"  restored  to  their  homes;  in  the  third  place,  relief  should  be af* 
forded  to  them  by  the  distribution  of  liic  needed  supplies  from  tlie  United  States  widi 
the  cotiperation  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  To  tiiese  demands  Spain  promptly  replied 
wiili  an  offer  to  entrust  the  negotiation  of  peace  to  the  Cuban  autonoinnus  par.ii- 
nieni  u  liich  was  to  meet  on  May  4.  It  also  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  if  thf 
insurgents  requested  it,  declared  that  the  reconcentration  orders  had  already  been 
revoked  and  offered  to  submit  the  question  of  the  Uamt  eqdosion  to  arbitntioo. 
While  this  was  going  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
pense. On  April  1  it  was  officially  given  out  that  the  President  considered  the  Spn- 
ish  reply  unsatisfactory  and  was  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  Congress.  TlieK 
followed  a  delay  of  ten  days  whicli  was  ntiributcd  in  part  to  the  request  of  CoMM- 
General  Lee  that  time  should  be  given  for  American  citizens  to  leave  Cii'ia.  The 
President's  messape  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  April  11.  In  the  meanwhile  set- 
eral  important  evi  ritv  Imd  occurred.  In  the  iirst  place  the  autonomous  Cuban  j;o\;eni- 
ment  appealed  to  the  President  tating  that  the  majority  of  the  free  people  of  tuba 
approved  that  form  of  go\  t  rmiiL  :u  and  protesting  against  interference  rr  tr.e 
United  States.  In  the  second  place  a  representalive  of  1^  insurgent  government 
declared  that  interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  without  a  previous  recog- 
nition of  the  Cuban  republic  would  be  regarded  by  the  insurgents  as  a  hostile  act, 
thirdly,  the  representatives  of  six  j^reat  European  powers  presented  to  the  gows* 
ment  in  Washington  a  joint  note  expressing  the  hope  that  peace  might  be 
by  further  negotiations;  fourthly,  on  /\pril  to.  Spain  declared  an  unconditional  anMi" 
tice  in  Cuba.  On  .\pril  11,  President  McKinley's  message  was  submitted  to  Lon- 
gres-.  with  extensive  extracts  from  the  Consular  Reports  on  Cuba.  The  '"M^'''^" 
part  of  the  text  of  the  message  is  given  in  the  article  Spanish-Amewcw 
War.  The  President  declared  that  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop,  and  asked  Congress 
to  empower  him  to  take  steps  to  bring  this  about,  and  secure  n  suitable  8°*^™, 
nient  m  Cuba.  Then  followed  the  debate  in  Congress  on  the  message  «™ 
adoption  on  April  iq  of  the  joint  resolutions  declarinp  the  independence  Of  i/w***^ 
manding  that  Spain  relinquish  its  authority  of  government  there,  directuig 
powering  the  President  to  enforce  the  resolutions,  and  disclaiming 
part  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the  island  except  for 
cation.  The  joint  resolutions  were  approved  by  the  President  and  o^^^J'^  r^ 
day  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Spain.  Hostilities  at  omce  began  and  OB  April  35, 
decided  that  war  had  existed  since  April  21. 

The  Responnbility  for  the  IVar.— In  the  United  States  a  small  but 
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chief  among  wh.d/wai  a  ffif  that  £i3JS^^^  ^  ^Lg^o""d^. 

Snain  ha,]       h;,i    -u._  ^  iilterveiition  in  Cuba  was  not  justifiL-d  that 

^  fai-r  fil^hJ^U^  ^^•'"^^'^  '^^d  l^^'^"  proposed,  ostcn.  bfy 

kL  thTUn  id  SfifS'  fJ"l"f  ''••^'1  ^"  ""^"'^  intlucncJ  on  popular  op"nion 

£n«r?  ii  i£?.?»I?*f''  '"^"^^"^       t'l^-  <Ieclarat,on  of  war   here  was  nS 

3?ecStf.   wc7.  7^^^^  ^'^         a  justification 

ofherhad  frcmu  n.iv  ^  'T'  Th^  intervention  of  one  Sute  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
h  w-^^  rp  r/j«.?r  *M  humanity  or  self-defense, 

u  t  eronn  f  ^"t"'  *'^°^"f^  «>.  determining  w^iat  constituted  a 

^terfc  tiJJ  i«^?rS°"J?V*  P"'»1id.sts.    In  ,l,e  .  a  .  o,  Cuba 

o    ti  riStoi  motives  of  hnma,„tv  al,  ,n<..  but  becar.se  the  inter- 

Ssed  bv  wfl?S?ri??      "^'"^  involved.    Dan.ag.  to  property  and  trade  had  heen 

SSSprffof.-,  ,  ,  •  •'"''/'V  appeared  to  he  one  of  extermination.  It  had  con- 
^tJ^aI  'V'  ""'F'  '"^  ^'K"  "'^'^  'he  end  was  near.   Such  waj 

S^r^?^  r conservative  people  in  the  United  States,  and  in  spite  of  the 
war  tn  Jh1!^h  .'i:!^"^"^'^^  opponents  of  the  war  it  is  probable  that  in  no  pr^viiw 

m^,  J    AM"""'*?"  ^^i  '^'J*^*  approval  of  the  people  he<  n  ^  nearly 

S  T.  ^"^  the  position  of  Spain  is  loot  hard  to  under- 

stand. It  was  known  there  that  since  the  bcRinninp  of  '!i<  Cul.an  revolt  the  prcv  id- 
sentiment  in  this  country  had  been  in  favor  of  tl.e  in-urKents,  an<!  thoimh  the  of- 
ficial atUtude  of  the  United  State^  ^^overnment  v.as  fricidlv.  it  sv,;.  "  ,  Ital  h  tbat  the 
Violent  and  abusive  remarks  inafie  n,  L  onprrs.  and  the  press  should  induencc  Spanish 
opini-n  It  was  known  m  Spain  that  military  supplies  were  dispatched  to  Cuba  from 
this  eoinitry  ;  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  were  in  the  United  States: 
that  111, bnstcrmg  cxpcd,i,ons  evaded  the  vigilance  of  our  authorities  and  effected  a 
?  V"  ?  ■  ^""^  u'''\  particioated  in  such  expeditions  were 

'  .TL         L*"*""         convicted.   It  was  natural  that  the  Spanish 
government  shoiild  believe  the  noverament  of  the  United  States  to  be  lukewarm  in 
Its  professed  desire  to  pursue  a  friendly  policy.  On  these  points,  however,  it  shotdd 
fte  noted  that  the  mere  exi.vtence  of  a  hostile  sentiment  in  ihi^  coimtrv  did  n-i  ius- 
ftfy  the  impiitation  of  hostility  to  the  government.    Against  the  totting  out  of  filibus- 
tering expeditions,  the  United  States  authorities  appear  to  have  taken  all  po«si1)le  pre- 
cautions.   The  rcpcjrt  of  the  Commussioncr  of  Navigation  stales  that  from  AprU  is. 
i«g5.  tor  nearly  three  years  the  Board  of  Navigation  was  sending  almost  daily  in^ 
stnictions  to  United  States  officers  in  re^rd  to  the  enforcement  of  neutralitv  laws 
and  the  prevention  of  filibustcrmg  expeditions  to  Cuba  in  violation  of  these  lavvs  and 
that  the  latest  instructions  on  this  subject  were  issued  on  March  28  1808    He  "adds 
that  in  results  attained  the  enforcement  of  the  neutrality  laws  w  ill  compare  favorably 
with  the  enforcement  of  neutrality  by  anv  other  nation  at  any  time  of  late  years  in  a 
position  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  the  United  States.    .As  to  the  sale  on  the  part 
of  individuals  in  the  United  States  of  war  material  to  the  Cuban  insur«ents»  that  is  a 
lawful  trade,  and  the  duty  of  preventing  it  devolved  upon  Spain.   Our  extensive  sea- 
board made  the  prevention  of  filibustering  expeditions  a  work  of  great  difGculty  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  United  States  authorities  were  lacking  in  due  diligence 
In  regard  to  the  influence  that  the  Jf«Hw  affair  had  upon  public  opinion,  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  legal  course  would  have  been  to  suspend  judgment  until  the  matter  had 
been  arbitrated.   But  it  is  questionable  if  such  a  course  would  have  been  followed 
by  any  other  nation  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  to  many  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  people  of  the  United  States  showed  so  much  patience  and  self-restraint 
pending  the  report  of  the  board  of  inquiry.    .An  .Aim  ruari  writer  on  international  law 
says ;  "Suppose,  after  the  German  Kaiser  had  stirred  England  to  its  centre  by  put* 
ting  his  finger  into  the  Transvaal  mess,  an  English  ship  of  war  had  been  sunk  m 
Kid  or  Bremen  harbor  by  an  explosion  apparently  from  an  outside  source.   Is  it 
probable  that  the  delicate  balance  of  responsibility  for  the  loss,  with  a  financial  in- 
mmmty  tacked  on.  would  have  been  calmly  amed  or  arbitrated,  and  national  pas- 
sion choked  down?"  *^ 
The  United  Stales  and  Xcutrals.— The  first  act  of  the  war  was  the  capture  oi  a 
Spanish  vessel  by  the  gunboat  Nashville  on  April  22.    The  United  States  govern- 
ment immediately  defined,  in  a  note  addressed  to  foreign  powers,  the  attitude  which 
It  would  adopt  to\vard  privateering  and  neutrals.  It  declared  that  it  would  abide  by 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of        which  provided  for  the  cessation 
ot  privateering,  the  securitj^  of  neutral  goods  under  an  enemy's  flag,  and  enemy's 
J  "      *  neutral  flag,  if  not  contraband  of  war,  and  laid  down  the  rule  that  a 
Mocfcade  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.    On  April  24,  Spain  defined  her  position 
In  substantially  the  same  terms  except  that  she  reserved  the  right  of  privateering, 
though  stating  that  for  the  present  only  armored  orui-er--  should  be  employed  for  that 
purpose.   In  adopting  this  course  Spain  sacrificed  more  than  the  United  States,  for 
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the  Utter  country  liad  impliedly  accepted  the  rule>  of  the  Declaration  of  Parij  wiA 
the  exception  of  that  relating  to  privateering,  and  had  incorporated  them  in  treaties 
with  foreign  powers.  Moreover,  the  United  Slates  had  more  effective  means  of  in- 
junng  Spam  at  her  disposal  than  by  destroying  Spanish  cOQUnerce.  But  Spain,  ia 
issumg  ihib.  declaration,  gave  up  very  important  means  of  harassing  the  United 
Sutes.  She  did  not  sign  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  had  a  legal  right  10  maiie 
war  o^on  our  commerce.  Had  she  insisted  upon  this  right  and  seized  tlic  Kood>  of 
American  owiicrs  borne  l)y  nc-iti  al  vi  -;-el>,  there  is  no  doubt  that  heav  y  lo  ts  \vi  uld 
have  been  inflicted  upon  our  trade  with  the  probable  result  of  arousing  o|ii>u>iti;iii  to 
the  war  nil  die  part  of  those  cla-M  of  our  population  who  sustained  the  iniury. 
Neutrality  proclamationN  were  i>>ued  by  foreign  powers,  bcginiiing  with  Great  Bri- 
tain oil  April  26.  By  the  act  of  April  22,  1898,  Congress  made  certain  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  export  of  coal  or  other  material  used  in  war  from  the  seaports  of  this 
comtiy.  The  list  of  absolutely  contraband  articles  included  ordnance  machine  gum, 
armor  plate,  and  evef;]rtbing  that  pertained  to  the  offensive  and  defensive  armament 
of  naval  vessels,  and  instmments  especially  adapted  for  use  in  war  by  land  or  sea; 
torpedoes,  cases  for  mines,  engineering  and  transport  materials,  ordnance  stores, 
portable  range-finders,  signal  Hags,  ammunition  and  e.\i)losives,  etc.  Coal  was  condi- 
tionally contraband,  that  is  provided  it  was  designed  for  a  naval  station,  a  port  of  call 
or  ships  of  the  enemy.  Other  articles  placed  upon  the  list  of  conditional  contraband 
goods  were  materials  tor  railways  or  telegraphs  and  money  when  such  materials  or 
money  were  designed  for  an  enemy's  ship  or  for  a  place  that  is  besieged.  The  object 
in  malring  coal  contraband  only  under  certain  conditions  was  to  prevent  tosses  to 
American  exporterst  and  this  object  ap^ars  to  have  been  realizeiL  for,  accordiiw  to 
a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  the  coal  exports  for  May  and  }mt 
showed  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  over  those  for  the  same  months  of  1897;  and  yet 
it  was  stated  that  no  coal,  so  far  as  known,  reached  the  hands  of  the  enemy  during 
hostilities.  The  restrictions  on  the  export  of  coal  were  removed  soon  after  the  de- 
struction of  Cervcra's  fleet.  This  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  pri- 
vateering, the  seizure  of  neutral  goods,  the  cflFective  blockade,  and  contraband  ma- 
terial, and  the  action  of  Spain  in  declaring  its  adherence  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
marked  an  advance  in  the  history  of  international  law.  Two  out  of  the  three  States 
which  had  refused  to  sign  the  Dedaratitm  of  Paris  in  1856  had  now  vnrtmtlly  acceded 
to  that  declaration. 

JVar  Legislation.— For  convenience  in  reference,  the  foUowinff  stunnary  of  th 
chief  war  measures  of  Congress  is  given :  ' 
Feb.  23.    The  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  work  of  recovering  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  of  the  Maine  disaster  and  the  saving  such  parts  of  the  vessels  as  had 
value. 

March  3.  An  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished on  the  Mame. 

March  9.  The  passage  of  the  act  appropriating  ^Sf^flBOfOO  for  national  d«(e"ce. 

April  19.  The  passage  of  the  joint  resolntioas  demandmg  the  evacuation  of  Cote 
by  Spain  and  empowering  the  President  to  use  die  amty,  navy  and  militia  for  tbe  oh 
lorcement  of  the  resolutions. 

April  21.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  cmI  « 
other  war  material. 

April  22.   An  act  establishing  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  army. 

April  23.  The  introduction  of  the  War  Revenue  bill  in  the  House  by  Hon.  Nelson 
Dingley,  providing  for  increased  taxes  on  beer,  tobacco  and  tonnage,  and  for  vanous 
small  taxes  (see  preceding  paragraph  on  War  Revenue  Act),  and  for  the  msm  01 3 
per  cent  bonds  up  to  $500,000,000,  and  for  $1,000,000  U.  S.  hiterest-bearuig  trttawy 
notes. 

April  25.  An  act  declaring  that  war  had  existed  with  Spain  since  April  21. 

April  26.  An  act  for  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army  in  such  a  way  as  to 
adtnit  of  the  introduction  of  the  three-battalion  system  and  an  increase  of  its  strengm 
from  27,000  to  men. 

April  29.  Passage  of  the  War  Revenue  bill  in  the  House.  ,    ,  „.  , 

May  2.  The  passage  of  the  emeigency  appropriation  of  $35.«W|M0  for  tlie  war  ue- 
partment.  ^ 

May  4.  The  Naval  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30k  >^ J*!^ 
vidug  tor  the  building  of  three  new  battleships,  four  harbor  defence  monitors,  » 
toroedo  boats,  and  16  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  1  «,*  in- 

May  7.  Appropriations  for  fortifications  and  oAer  armament,  berai  s  •*n{e  ""^ 
crease  over  the  amount  usually  appropriated.  .  -.he 

May  10.  The  appro\  al  bv  the  President  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  '^""'^""Jii^ 
thanks  of  the  nation  to  Admiral  Dewey  for  his  distinguished  conduct  in  the  connio 
with  the  enemy  at  Manila, 

May  II.  An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  volunteer  brigade  oi  engtiKer> 
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not  exceeding  3.500  men,  and  of  10,000  volunteer  immune^,  i.  e.,  possessing  immunity 
from  diseases  of  a  iropical  climate. 

May  12.  An  act  increasing  the  number  of  surgeons  in  the  army. 

May  18.  An  act  authorizing  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  destitute  in  Cuba, 
and  of  arms,  equipments,  and  military  stores  to  the  insurgents;  also  an  act  organizing 
a  volunteer  signal  corps:  also  an  act  adding  Hvo  oflicers  to  the  adjutants'  department 
of  the  army. 

May  26.  An  act  for  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  navy  of  3,000  men  to  serve 
for  one  year  or  less,  and  to  be  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

June  2.    An  act  for  increasing  the  number  of  army  hospital  stewards. 

June  7.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  purchase  at  his  discretion  war 
material  abroad  and  the  Ordnance  Department  to  buy  stores  and  make  contracts 
without  advertisement. 

June  8.  The  appropriation  for  deficiencies  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

June  17.  An  act  for  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Hospital  service. 

July  5.  An  act  to  increase  the  engineering  corps  of  the  regular  army. 

July  7.  An- act  of  appropriation  to  supply  deficiencies  for  the  Departments  of  War, 
Navy  and  Agriculture.  This  brought  the  total  of  appropriations  to  suppiv  deficiencies 
up  to  the  sum  of  $360,000,000,  the  crrontor  prtrt  of  uliicli  necc--itated  by  the  war. 
On  this  same  date  acts  were  alst.  pa-scd  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  and  of  the  Subsistence  Department;  to  increase  the  force  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  and  to  increase  temporarily  the  force  of  the  Inspector 
General's  Department, 

War  Ad niitiistraliou.— Some  of  the  steps  taken  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  army 
and  navy  have  been  given  in  preceding  paragraphs  and  in  the  summary  of  the  war 
legislation.  Early  in  March  preparations  for  navy  hostilities  were  begun,  and  these 
preparations  went  on  with  especial  activity  after  the  $50,000,000  appropriation  became 
available.  They  included  the  purchase  of  two  new  Brazilian  war  vessels,  and  of  aux- 
iJiary  vessels,  from  the  merchant  marine.  At  the  same  time  the  shipping  in  all  the 
United  States  ports  was  systematically  inspected  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
ships  were  suitable  for  conversion  into  crui.sers.  torpedo  boats  and  despatch  boats. 
For  the  latter  class,  fast  yachts  and  sca-going  tugs  were  purchased  and  made  up  what 
was  called  the  "mosquito  lleet"  which  was  employed  as  a  coast  patrol.  Soon  an  aux- 
iliary fleet  of  considerable  strength  was  created,  and  by  the  time  that  war  broke  otjt 
the  vessels  of  the  regular  navy  !iad  been  concentrated  chiefly  m  the  three  squad- 
rons stationed  respectively  at  Hampton  Roads.  Key  West,  and  Hong  kong.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  naval  administration  was  the  President'^  proclamation  on  April  22 
of  a  blockade  of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  between  Bahia  Honda  ami  Cardenas,  and  of 
the  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  southern  coast.  The  Key  West  squadron  under  acting 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  was  despatched  to  Cuba  to  maintain  the  blockade-. 

In  the  meantime  other  military  and  naval  operations  had  gone  on  rapid  y.  At  hrst 
the  work  consisted  mainlv  of  strengthening  fortifications  and  mining  the  diflerent 
harbors.  On  March  11.  .I'new  military  department  was  created,  known  ,is  the  r^Iili- 
tary  Department  of  the  South.  It  included  the  live  Southern  States  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia.  Floritla.  Alabama,  Loui^ana.  and  Texas,  .ind  was  formed  by  uniimg 
the  hitherto  separate  department  of  Texas  with  a  portion  of  the  Department  of  the 
East.  Gen.  Wm.  Montrose  Graham  was  placed  in  command,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta.  On  April  16  the  mobilization  of  tlie  regular  troops  began  and  thev  were 
concentrated  at  the  following  posts:  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  New  Orleans,  La,  1  ampa 
Fla.,  and  Mobile.  Ala.  The  bill  establishing  the  \olunteer  army  was  passed  on  April 
22,  and  the  President  issued  his  call  for  125.000  two-year  volunteers  on  the  23d.  ihc 
bill  provided  that  the  volunteers  should  be  taken  from  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories so  far  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  population;  that  they  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  the  regular  army:  that  they  were  to  be  organized  mto 
divisions  of  three  brigades  each,  with  three  or  more  regiments  in  each  brigade,  and 
that  three  divisions  should  constitute  an  army  corps.  As  to  appointments,  it  was 
provided  that  the  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  might  appoint  the 
staff  officers  for  the  corps,  divisions  and  brigades  or  assign  to  such  positions  oHicers 
of  the  regular  and  volunteer  army:  and  that  the  Governors  of  the  States  might  as- 
sign regular  officers  to  field  duty  with  the  volunteers  with  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. As  to  pay.  allowances  and  pensions,  volunteer  officers  a"d  ^^'f « j° 
the  same  footing  as  the  regulars.  The  appointing  power  of  the  President  ""der  t  m 
act  was  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  eleven  major-gcnerals  of.  volunteers  ot  uhom 
seven  were  brigadiers  in  the  regular  army  and  four  were  from  civil  tte.  "3 
volunteers  gathered  in  their  respective  cities  and  before  the  close  of  ''iS,;"""^^  "^''V^ 
all  of  the  I2S.OOO  men  called  for  on  April  23  had  been  mustered  m.  . !^„ri; 

President's  second  call  on  May  25.  for  the  additional  75.000    A  good  ni^">  ""^l;; 
dates  for  enlistment  in  the  State  volunteers  were  rc,ected  "'^d'"' 
being  very  severe,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  candidates  for  the  regular  army  were 
found  unfit. 
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In  tlic  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  gw 
preference  in  the  case  of  army  commands  to  officers  of  the  regulars,  and  to  gnia- 
ates  of  West  Pomt  in  civil  life,  but  the  minor  commissions  were  bestowed  in  manv 
instances  upon  civilians  giving  rise  to  much  adverse  criticism  on  the  ground  that  un- 
due pouticai  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  authorities.  At  a  very  early 
date  the  criticism  of  the  War  Department  on  lli:-  niul  other  grounds  hesan  to  rill  the 
columns  of  the  press,  and  as  the  war  advaiiceii  it  j^atliered  force  and  cotitinticd  until 
the  close  of  the  year.  Tile  condition  of  affairs  at  rainpa.  Florida,  provoked  a  hoslilt 
crUici>ni  lr<im  the  first.  The  alleged  incompetence  of  the  stat?  otlicers  there  becamt 
tlie  ground  oi  a  sharj)  attack  upon  the  War  Department,  the  appointments  being  at- 
tributed to  johhery  or  gross  incompetence,  and  in  .some  quarters  it  wa-s  even  then  al- 
leged that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  be  requested  to  resign.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  said  that  while  conditions  were  not  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  case  of  the 
voliinicers,  this  was  due  to  the  haste  with  which  they  had  been  equipped  and  mo- 
JjMUed,  and  to  causes  for  which  the  department  authorities  were  in  no  wise  rcsp^n  i- 
ble.  But  the  regtilar  army  was  said  by  defenders  of  the  admini-tration  to  be  in  an 
admirable  condition,  well  supplied  and  enjoying  the  best  of  health.  Early  in  June, 
the  Secretary  of  War  published  the  statistics  of  the  work  done  by  various  boards  of 
the  dcpartiiKtii  txplaiiiini;  the  ditYiculties  wdiich  had  been  surnioiinted.  Thi^  was 
intended  to  justify  the  department  in  the  face  of  hostile  criticism  wliich  seemed  to 
some  not  sufficiently  to  take  into  account  the  arduous  nature  of  the  work. 

The  mustering  in  of  the  negro  volunteers  was  accompanied  by  some  difikuliy  on 
account  of  the  desire  of  the  latter  in  some  cases  for  i^cers  of  their  own  race— a  de- 
sire w  Inch  the  authorities  found  it  liard  to  gratify  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing negroes  who  were  competent  to  serve  as  officers.  In  some  regiments  commis- 
sions in  the  colored  regiinent^  were  given  to  colored  sergeants  in  the  regular  army. 
The  Eighth  Illinois,  a  colored  regittieiit.  went  into  the  war  having  its  mvn  colored 
officers.  On  June  .>_•  a  new  army  corps  was  created  under  the  name  of  llie  Eighth 
Army  Corps  and  tile  organization  was  entrusted  to  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Theodore  Koosevdt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  resigned  in  theb^ 
ginning  of  May  in  order  to  serve  as  Lieutenant-Coioael  of  the  First  U.  S.  Vditnieets 
known  as  the  "Rough  Riders."  and  Qiarles  H.  Allen  was  appointed  as  his  socceKor. 

Military  Caw^j.— According  to  the  Quartermaster  General's  r^ort  camps  •« 
established  during  the  war  at  the  following  points:  Tampa,  Fla.;  Mobile.  Ah.; 
Camp  Thomas  i  C  hickamauga).  Ga. ;  Camp  Alger,  \'a. ;  Camp  Poland,  Knoxville. 
Tenn. ;  Jacksonville.  Fla.;  .Miami,  Kla. ;  Fernandina.  Fla.:  Camp  Wikoff,  Montaui: 
Point.  N.  Y.  ;  Camp  Hamilton,  near  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Camp  Meade.  I'a. :  Ump 
Wheeler.  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Camp  Shipp.  Aimiston.  Ala.  The  criticism  of  the  war 
administration  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  a  succeeding  paragiaph.  but  the  fnHow 
ing  statements  of  the  SurgeoQ>Generai  may  be  of  interest  here  as  preseoting  the  om- 
cial  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  camp  sites  were  not  properly  sdeded: 

"The  sites  of  certain  of  the  camps  have  been  instanced  in  the  newspapers  as 
cause  of  the  sickness  which  was  developed  in  them;  but  a  review  of  the  inwie 
situation  shows  iliat  it  was  not  the  -iic,  hut  the  manner  oi  its  occupation  whidl 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  general  spread  of  disease  among  the  troops.  On 
April  ^>5.  iS(>S.  fon  ^eeing  the  likelihood  of  insanitary  conditions  in  the  cainp^  of  our 
newly  raised  troo()s,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  them.  I  i.^sued  Circular  .No.  i 
from  this  office,  impressing  upon  medical  officers  their  responsibility  in  sanitaiy 
matters,  and  the  necessi^  for  a  strict  sanitary  police^  particularly  in  the  are  ot 
the  sinks  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  camp  area  from  contamination.  B«t  tw 
density  of  the  military  population  on  the  area  of  these  contracted  camps  prevented 
the  possibility  of  a  good  sanitary  condition.  Camps  of  this  character  may  be  occu- 
pied for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  witinnit  serious  result^,  as  in  the  case  of  "3^"^ 
guardsmen  out  for  ten  days'  field  practice  during  the  summer,  bat  their  conunotfl 
occupation  will  inevitably  result  in  the  breaking  oown  of  flie  command  by  diami* 
dy-i.  ntr!  \.  and  tvphoid  fever."  ,  . 

/  .  ;       7.  .Ki/i  >u.— On  Julv  26,  the  first  overtures  of  peace  were  refill 
Uirough  the  J^rench  Ambassador  M.  Jules  Cambon  and  on  August  12.  the  Umtea 
Sutcs  Secretary  of  State  and  the  French  Ambassador,  as  the  representative  ot 
wped  the  protocol,  the  text  of  which  though  given  in  the  article  Spamsh-Ainencaii 
War,  is  repeated  here  for  convenience.  .         _  . 

1.  That  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  .sovereignty  over  and  title     ^"''f.  ^ 

2.  That  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  arid  an  iso™ 
in  the  Ladrones,  to  be  selected  hr  the  United  States,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

3.  That  the  United  Suies  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city.  bay.  and^  harbor  otMj 
r.ila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  whidi  mil  «*ennnie  the 
disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippines.  ,  ..   .^jt  ^ 
,  4-  That  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  .^g^Jjbi 
immediately  evacuated,  and  that  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  fnlUm  ^ 
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shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  meet  at  Havana  and  San 
Juan,  respeciivciy,  to  arrange  and  execute  the  details  of  the  evacuation. 

5.  That  the  United  States  and  Spain  will  each  appoint  not  more  than  five  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  commissioners  are  to 
meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  the  first  of  October. 

6.  On  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  hostilitie-^  will  be  suspended,  and  notice  to  that 
effect  will  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by  each  government  to  the  commanders  of  its 
military  and  naval  forces. 

The 'ct)niiiii^5?it  iKr>  on  the  pari  of  tlic  Uniuil  Stale-  were  Socrclary  <>f  St;tl(.-  Dav, 
Senators  Frye.  Davis  and  Gray,  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid.  The  secretary  of  tlie 
commission  was  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore.  .\->inani  Sccrv'iary  "f  Slate.  The  Spani-h  com- 
missioners were  SefKir  .Monttro  Kios  l  I'resrdcni  <>l  the  Senate).  Siiialr>r  .Miarzuj^a 
(formerly  .Ambassador  to  l-'raMce).  t.iin.  Ci.ri.ri).  Senor  X'illarutia  ( .Sj.ani'h  .Minister 
to  Belgium),  and  Sonor  Garnica  <  Q^nncilior  •<{  tin-  Court  of  C.is-al i"n  ).  The  com- 
missioners required  i)y  ihe  liTins  of  tiu'  treaty  fur  Cuba  anil  I'oini  Ki-.-o  were  as  fol- 
lows: For  Cuba  on  the  part  of  the  L'liited  Stajcs.  M.ijor-GciKral  Wade.  Rc.y- Ad- 
miral Sampson,  and  .Major-Gcncral  Butler:  on  the  part  of  Sijain,  .Major-Gcneral 
Parado,  Rear-.\dmiral  Motitoro:  for  Porto  Rico,  <in  the  part  of  the  I'niitd  Siale.s, 
Majnr-Gencral  Brooke.  Rear-.\dtiiiral  Svhiey.  and  BriKadier-Gonrra!  W.  \V.  Gor- 
don; and  on  ibe  fiart  of  Spam.  lien.  <)rie.i;;i.  Commodore  Vallarivo,  and  JiulRc-Ad- 
vocatc  Sanchc/i  del  .A.unila  Tbi-  i'laee  (.■omiiii--i<  11  met  in  I'.iris  at  tlu-  Suhni  dcs 
Ambassadcurs,  in  the  Foreiyn  O^wa-  on  October  1.  and  remained  in  session,  occa- 
sionally  behind  cIo>ed  doors,  uniil  1  Kc-.iuIm  1  10,  when  :!ie  liealy  wa--  siniierl  The 
two  chief  lopic>  of  discussion  Wire  the  re-|ii .ii-iluiiiy  for  tiie  Cuban  del>i.  .md  the 
retention  of  Spani-h  sovereignty  over  the  Pl'.iiii)|iine-.  The  con-ideratioii  of  the 
status  of  Cuba  lasted  almul  a  month.  The  amount  of  the  Cuban  debt  in  jS<»7  wa.* 
about  $350,ooo,txx)  and  at  the  time  wlien  the  tommi>-ion  was  in  session  it  was  esti- 
mated at"  about  S.sOfJ.ooo.ooo.  The  u-ual  rule  t>f  inu-rnational  law  requires  a  nation 
annexing  territory  as  a  resul:  of  coniiict>  to  ;..>-uute  the  re>p(jnsibility  for  the  <lebt. 
but.  in  the  rase  of  a  nation  struBglin^  f.ir  iiideiiendence.  il  lias  been  held  that  in  the 
event  of  success  the  burden  of  the  debt  rests  upon  the  government  ami  not  upon  the 
people.  The  Americans  held  that  the  |>roveeds  of  the  <iel>i  had  not  been  spent  for  the 
benelit  of  Cuba,  but  for  the  Ix  iutit  of  Spain,  and  that  the  re.sp.)tisibility  for  il  lould 
not  be  assumed  bv  the  I'niied  Stales.  Tiie  Spanish  Couunissioners  wished  to  iran.s- 
fcr  the  sovereignt'v  over  Cuba  to  the  L'niteil  Slat-.s.  and  this  would  ba\e  nnposed  the 
obligation  for  the  ficbt  upon  thi-  United  States.  Hm  tlu-  .\iiiencan  CmmisMoners 
could  not  acceiit  this  as  it  was  violative  of  the  ilcclared  pur[iosc  ot  the  Lmltd  States 
to  leave  the  conin.l  of  Cuba  to  its  people  after  having  once  pacmeil  the  island  and  the 
declaration  in  the  war  resoluli..ns  tluii  Cid>a  was  and  ought  to  he  tree  .^n<l  independ- 
ent. An  agreement  on  this  p.iint  was  reached  on  October  27.  when  the  Spanish  Coin- 
missioners  agreed  to  include  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  st)!>s|ance  ol  ibe  Liiban  arti- 
cle in  the  protocol.  ,  c 

The  dispute  .ivtr  the  Philippine^  was  far  more  serious.  The  <litncnlty  arose  troni 
the  circumstances  atlcndiiia  the  acceptance  of  the  proloc<;l  by  Spam.  Ihe  protocol 
as  originally  framed  contained  the  w-nl  ••po>.ses>ion"  m  place  of  the  wonU  "con- 
trol, disposi'tiun  and  govenuiient"  in  the  third  article,  but  the  latter  were  .stibsntuted 
in  order  to  soften  the  passage  ami  not  to  give  unnecessary  otTence  to  Spain.  I  his 
portion  of  the  protocol  requiring  that  the  control,  disposition  and  government  of  the 
Philipiiines  should  be  de1erniine<i  by  the  treaty,  was  upi.oscd  by  the  Spani«^li  govern- 
ment from  the  first.  Upon  receipt  of  the  protocol  Scnor  Sagasta  stated  that  the  lernis 
relating  to  the  Philippines  seeme.l  wholly  indefinite  to  the  Spanish  .government,  lie 
said  that  while  there  wa.s  a  blockade  maintained  <in  the  sea  by  the  American  Reet. 
and  a  siege  est.ablislied  on  land,  the  whole  archipelago  was  >till  m  the  power  and  un- 
der the  sovereigntv  of  Spain.  lie  aimounced  that  the  Spaiush  goeernment  would  not 
accept  the  third  clau-c  of  the  protocol.  Wiiile  r.fTering  the  temporary  .-ccupation  of 
Manila  as  a  guarantee,  the  Spanish  government  wuibl  not  renounce  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain  over  the  archipelago.  He  conclmled  by  saymg  that  the  govermnent  of  her 
Majesty  accepts  the  third  condition  with  the  above  named  declarations.  1  Me  l-n'l<-'^ 
States  authorities,  realizing  that  if  they  attempted  to  argue  out  this  point,  it  w-ould 
prolong  the  correspondence  indefinitely,  decided  to  construe  the  Spanish  reply  as  an 
acceptance  of  the  entire  protocol.  A  protocr.l  containing  the  same  terms  was  to 
Spain  the  next  morning,  together  with  a  note  st.itmg  u^hat  Itad  been  ^^'^^^^jy''^^^' 
sador  Cambon  when  he  presented  the  Spanish  reply.  The  Spanish  government  au 
thorized  the  signing  of  the  protocol  under  the  ulttmatum  of  the  United  Stales  go%em- 
ment  that  it  must  Ik-  accepted  or  rejected  at  once.    ....   JnH 

Now  the  members  of  the  Commission  held  that  m  ^'^^'I'V^^l'^^'f^J^f^Z  and 
reserved  her  sovereignty  over  the  island,  and  that  the  words  P^^''Xio^s 
government"  merely  gave  the  Commissioners  the  right  to         Vh/  AmeHc^^^ 
upon  Spain's  manner  of  disposing  of  or  governing  the  islands.    The  Americans  re- 
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jcctcd  this  view  and  refused  even  to  submit  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  atUtratieii. 
The  Spanish  Commissioners  also  contended  that  the  American  Secntaiy  of  Stale 
had  orally  consented  tu  the  Spanish  interpretation  of  the  protocol  in  the  course  of 
the  oonveraatuMt  with  M,  Cambon.  On  October  3I»  the  American  CommisMoners  for- 
mally stated  the  demands  of  the  United  States.  These  included  the  cc^'ion  of  the 
whole  arcliipelngo.  and  the  United  States  was  not  to  assume  the  debt,  bm  agreed  to 
reimburse  Sjiain  for  her  omlay  on  improvements  in  tlie  inlands.  These  demands 
were  refused  l)y  t\u-  SiJ.mish  governracnt  on  November  4.  on  the  plea  of  reserved  vov- 
ereiRnty.  It  aNo  \wUi  ilv.'  oapiure  of  Manila  was  invalid  since  it  had  taken  place 
after  the  protocol  w  a>  -i(.jiied.  Complaint  was  made  that  the  United  States  had  vio- 
lated international  law  by  this  cnpliire.  and  by  the  seizure  of  customs  due  to  Spam 
to  the  value  of  about  $i.cx».ooo.  It  was  said,  moreover,  that  the  action  of  the  United 
States  liad  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  putting  down  the  revolt  in  the  Philippines. 
The  United  States  Q>mmissionors  denied  these  statements,  saying  in  regard  to  the 
reserved  sovereignty  that  the  Uniteil  States  government  had  not  intended  for  ,1  -iv 
ment  to  admit  the  Spanish  claim  at  the  time  when  the  protocol  was  signed,  1;  had 
tiierely  meant  to  have  t!u-  nn;tir  to  be  determined  by  the  Commis-:on-  At  las;  the 
L  niu'd  States  Coninii-siniK-rs  rt  tiived  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  A  period  of  su»- 
pLn<t-  foli  nvcd  aiiil  on  Novemhcr  21,  the  Americans  made  their  final  offer.  They 
said  that  the  United  States  must  have  the  Pliilippines  but  would  pay  the  sum  of 
$20^000,000  for  them,  and  wonld  guarantee  freedom  of  trade  to  Spain  for  ten  yean 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  United  States,  and  in  general  the  maiittemuice  of  the 
policsr  of  the  "open  door."  It  was  also  proposed  that  there  shoidd  be  a  nrattnl 
abandonment  of  claims  for  damages  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Spain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  revolt  to  the  time  when  peace  was  signed.  A  reply 
was  requested  by  November  28.  In  the  interval  Spain  otTcred  to  give  up  the  Philip- 
pines with  the  I-adrones  thrown  in  for  the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  or  all  the  Philippines 
except  Mindanao  for  $50,000,000;  or  all  the  Plnlippines  without  compensation  if  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  an  arbitration  of  the  question  of  responsibility  for 
the  debts  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  These  offers  were  all  refused  by  the  United 
States  Commissioners,  who  said,  however,  that  their  government  might  be  tnlling 
to  ptirchase  the  Carolines  and  the  Pelews.  After  a  vain  appeal  to  the  powers  Spaia 
gave  way  on  Novemlicr  28,  but  did  so  under  protest,  saying  that  the  course  of  the 
United  States  was  illegal.  The  United  States  Commissioners  now  asked  for  the 
cession  of  one  of  the  Carolines  and  f:  1  a  .  able  and  coaling  station  at  Cciita.  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  religious  freedom  in  the  Carolines.  These  requests  were 
refu.sed.    On  December  10,  iJV>8,  the  treaty  was  signed. 

In  many  quarters  on  the  Continent  the  action  of  the  Americans  was  viewed  un- 
favorably as  showing  a  lack  of  moderation  in  dealing  with  a  cofHinend  foe.  Tint 
was  especially  true  of  France,  where  although  neutrality  was  observed,  the  pres» 
seemed  to  think  that  the  equity  of  the  matter  was  on  the  side  of  Spain.  The  Spaun 
interpretation  of  the  third  clause  of  the  protocol  was  there  accepted.  .\  FienOI 
political  writer  of  moderate  views  says  on  this  point  that  the  purport  of  this  arlfcle 
was  that  Spanish  domination  in  the  Philippines  should  be  maintained  and  ■.!..it  ih'- 
American  occupation  should  end  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  government  ot  the 
islands  was  settled.  From  the  American  point  01  view  this  interpretation  was  far- 
fetched and  absurd.  In  France  it  was  also  commonly  stated  that  it  was  the  plain 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba,  and  that 
its  course  in  this  matter  was  contrarv  to  precedent  It  was  urged  that  the  Enropeui 
^yemments  should  observe  carefully  tiie  diplomatic  methods  which  this  new  par- 
ticipant  in  international  politics  was  about  to  introduce. 

Cost  of  the  [far— The  finances  of  the  war  appear  to  have  been  managed  witn 
^.reat  ability.  ConRre«^s  was  prompt  in  voting  appropriations  and  the  moneys  were 
judicKMisly  expended  The  prompt  response  of  Congress  to  the  call  for  the  S?o.- 
000.000  loan  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  vote  was  practically  unanimous  ln« 
bureaus  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  which  this  appropriation  was  a  lottca 
expended  it  ttpon  the  purchase  of  the  two  Brazilian  cniisers.  and  a  large  number  01 
anxiltary  vessels,  and  upon  slrcnglhening  the  harbor  dcfenrc  and  placing  the  MW 
*L    J  ^         ff^^'ng     Other  appropriation-,  were  included  by  Congr»« 

the  deficiency  bilk  according  to  requests  submitted  hv  the  War  and  Navy  Lwp""* 
rnents  from  time  to  time.  The  following  schedule  showing  the  appropriations  nia« 
durmg  the  second  sp^sion  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  to  meet  expenses  incidem  w 
the  war  with  Spain  is  quoted  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant: 

For  the  national  defence  act.  March  g,  i8q8   ^^O-"?-"??^* 

Army  and  navy  deficiencies  act,  May  4.  1898   34W>7«>'' 

Naval  appropriation  act.  May  4.  1898— amount  of  increase  over  ^ 

preceding  naval  appropriation  act   «Jifl95.S«H» 

Fortification  appropriation  act.  May  7,  i8gB-««nioiint  of  increase  -.^ 

over  act  as  passed  by  House ...... .TTTT   S232,JBM» 
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Naval  auxiliary  act.  May  26.  1898   $3,000,000.00 

Additional  clerical  force,  War  Department,  Auditors'  offices, 

etc,  act  June  8.  189S   18,015,000.00 

Appropriations  in  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  meet  war 

expenditures.  June  ij,  1898   600.000.00 

Army,  navy,  and  other  war  expenses  for  six  months,  beginning 

July  1,  1898,  in  general  deficiency  act.,   220.604,261.40 

Expenses  of  bringing  home  remains  of  soldiers   200,000.00 


Total    $361,788.09511 


Early  in  May  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appeared  be- 
fore tiu-  Senate  Conunittee  on  Finance  and  submitted  estimates  of  the  amounts 
needed  by  their  respcciivc  departments  for  the  conduct  01  the  war.  These  estimates 
were  not  questioned  by  Congress,  which  promptly  voted  the  entire  amount.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  Treasury  was  thoroughly  prepared  when  war  came.  The 
means  for  meeting  the  appropriations  were  on  hand  and  the  balance  in  the  Treasury 
was  sufficient  to  enable  legislators  to  discuss  at  some  length  measures  for  raising 
revenue.  The  revenue  bill,  passed  on  June  14.  after  considerable  discussion,  proved 
the  soundness  of  the  .Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  e.-;timate  since  as  a  result  of  it  the 
Treasurj'  was  adequately  supplied  with  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

As  to  the.'^e  expenses,  it  is  difficult  to  make  satisfactory  estimates.  The  expendi- 
ture of  $361,000,000  was  authorized  by  Congress,  but  the  amount  actually  spent  dur- 
ing the  following  month  docs  not  reveal  the  entire  cost  of  the  war.  It  was  com- 
puted by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  expenditures 
during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  amounted  to  $56,000,000;  in  July  to  S34,- 
000,000,  and  from  August  i  to  August  18  to  about  $14,000,000.  The  method  for  de- 
termining these  amounts  was  to  deduct  the  warrants  drawn  l;y  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  the  army  and  navy  expenditures  in  these  months  from  the  warrants 
drawn  during  the  saniC  months  in  1897.  The  excess  would  thus  seem  to  represent 
the  expenditures  attributable  to  the  war.  The  aggregate  was  $102,463,116.  which 
would  therefore  roughly  represent  the  expen.se  of  the  war  from  March  i  to  August 
18.  These  are  not  satisfactor>'  figures  because  much  work  undertaken  on  account  of 
the  war  was  not  completed  and  had  not  been  paid  for  at  that  time.  Again,  there 
was  the  matter  of  back  pay.  and  the  expenditures  did  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  amount  due  to  the  troops.  The  expenditure  of  the  navy  .seemed  to  bo  especially 
well  conducted.  "The  portion  of  the  $50,000,000  appropriation  wliich  was  allotted  to  the 
Navy  Department  was  to  be  expended  chielly  upon  the  purchase  of  new  vessels  which 
alone  cost  the  Department  about  $25,000,000.  Down  to  August  15  the  portion  of  the 
emergency  appropriation  allotted  to  the  War  Department  amotmted  to  $19,811,648, 
of  which  about  $10,500,000  was  left  unexpended  on  August  15.  Down  to  the  end 
of  October.  1898,  it  was  estimated  that  war  expenditures  amounted  to  $165,000,000. 
of  which  $125,000,000  was  for  the  army  and  $40,000,000  for  the  navy.  The  follow- 
ing table  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  year  189S,  shows 
the  extraordinary  war  expenditures  prior  to  July  i,  1898,  the  extraordinary  war  ap- 
propriations available  until  Jan.  i,  1899,  and  the  estimates  of  extraordinary  appro- 
priations required  for  the  six  months  enJing  June  30,  1899:  W 


Qknbral  Objkot. 

Expenditun-s 
from  extraonlt- 

nary  war  ni>- 
propriations 
prior  to  ,luly  1. 

Extraordinary 
war  appropriii 

lioii.s  iniidv 
uvalUlilc  until 

Jan.  1,  im. 

EBtimatM  of 
extraordinary 
npprnprlationfi 
ri-qiiired  for  the 
hIx  iuonll]<«  i-nd- 
ing  June  91, 
IMU. 

Incidental  expenmis.  Qnartermaater'B  Dep't.... 

tsr,.(m  no 
a.2ij.<i0()  («> 

4,W«.1(U  .w 

H\.m  xi 
'M,m  (10 
ia).ono  01) 

l.ir.T.4110  14 
4.KtJ.4.-»l  40 
4.aw.613  H7 

loo.nm  («) 

112.642  24 
79,m  C«l 
542.834  no 

$.112,000  00 
50,;M).1W»  !» 

rA.ftm»io  00 
a.ooo.<xio  00 

2,750.000  00 
422.000  00 

s.»n,ooo  00 

59,000.000  00 
38.000.000  00 
tl04.000  00 

ujsavea  00 
H.n4.m  00 

1J277.034  00 

SW.onn  00 

1K.KJ{,47,5  84 

ii.s76,te-.  00 

5,rt4«.200  00 
1.300,000  00 

300.000  00 
2t«JV(«  00 
12jaU,2S'i  0(1 
0,401  .<il  4  (R) 
2.»KI.M>0  00 
U73,fi0U  00 

$S2,mjU  12 

$2*1.828.112  17 

$80.i:7,.<>V  M 

•S2.riO.()nn  of  the  appropriation  for  burracksi  and  qimrtem  waa  made  available  by  Con^reHB  uniU 
'iin-  30.  im. 
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niflotnary  I'>uring  the  War — Fvcry  effort  was  made  after  the  mitbrenk  of 
hostilities  with  S[)ain  to  niaiiilain  Inciidiy  relations  with  all  the  European  powf-r' 
I'nsident  McKinley  was  blamed  by  some  persons  for  reluming  a  reply  tu  tin-  j  r! 
note  which  the  representatives  of  the  powers  addressed  to  him  on  April  7 
in  regard  to  the  wishes  of  tlu  ir  respective  governments  that  further  negniiations 
would  lead  to  an  agreement  which  would  insure  peace.  It  was  said  that  Ute  Presi- 
dent had  departed  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  in  payinf  any 
attention  to  such  representations,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  President  desired  an 
assurance  from  the  representatives  of  the  powers  that  they,  would  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  peace.  Instances  of  the  conciliatory  policy  adopted  k 
the  State  Department  toward  l(>r<.ii;n  natmns  after  the  war  began  wire  tin-  cuiicjii- 
sion  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  IV.ince  and  the  perniis^^inn  accorded  to  the  French 
steamer  lAifoycltc  to  pass  the  blorkade  into  Havana  and  land  passengers.  Gcrmin/ 
was  the  only  loreig:u  power  which  SLcmi  d  inclined  to  disregard  the  obligations  of 
neutrality,  and  the  course  of  Admiral  Diedrichs  and  Prince  Henry  appcard  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  secret  olfidal  instructions  to  hamper  the  Atnericsn?  in 
the  Philippines.  These  tactics  were  met  by  the  successful  diplomacy  of  Adaiinl 
Dewey,  but  the  United  States  showed  no  unfriendly  spirit  throughout  diis  affair. 
The_  State  Department  was  criticised  by  some  diplomats  for  what  they  termed  its 
"shirt-sleeve'  policy  in  the  negotiations  with  Spain.  So  far  as  those  negotiations 
have  been  made  known,  the  cliargc  that  the  United  States  government  showed 
tin-  iliscdurtfsy  and  ri>iig!mos<  which  this  term  implies  is  not  sustained.  The  St:- 
rclary  tried  to  jirevent  war  by  ur^in.i;  Spain  to  iriake  conces^ii /!is.  When  it  was 
evident  that  Spain  was  liclpless,  he  pursued  a  decisive  and  urgent  policy  which 
bfYiaght  the  war  to  a  close.    In  so  doing  lie  was  acting  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  for 

S prolonging  the  war  she  would  only  liave  added  to  her  losses  and  would  Dot  have 
tained  better  terms.   During  die  war  the  Secretary  of  State  applied  hinieU  to 
enlisting  the  influence  of  foreign  }>owcrs  to  induce  Spain  to  make  overture*  si 
peace.   In  some  quarters  it  was  believed  that  ti>e  war  would  last  a  year,  even  after 
the  American  success  ;it  Manila  and  Santiago;  for,  it  was  argued,  Spain  could  not 
lose  nnich  more  than  she  had  already  lost,  while  the  continuation  of  the  strjgele 
would  seriously  annoy  the  United  States.    It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surpn< 
that  Spain  offered  terms  of  peace  so  early  as  she  did.   The  overtures  for  peace  were 
first  ma<le  on  July  26  through  the  French  ambassador  at  Washington,  M  Ca-il.  n 
Criticism  of  the  War  Department.— Tht  administratiim  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  acknowlcdfed  on  all  sides  to  have  been  remarkably  elBcient  dunng  th( 
war,  but  the  War  Department  officials  came  in  for  some  severe  critiicisiii.^it 
arose  chiefly  from  the  sufTeriuK  and  mortality  of  the  troops.  The  large  aaam 
of  soldiers  that  died  from  disease  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  were 
killed  in  battle  or  died  from  wounds,  namely.  2,565.  as  contrasted  with  345-  S'-'^^ 
color  to  these  accusations,  althenigh  the  greater  tnnnber  of  deaths  from  'I'sf-;-'' 
resulted  from  exposure  to  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers  in  Cuba.    What  cspcciilv 
aroused  public  indignation  was  the  high  mortality  that  prevailed  in  the  camps  m  t  ^ 
United  States,  where  it  was  attributed  largely  to  the  negligence  of  those  in  autbu:^ 
ity.  It  was  urged  that  insufficient  care  wa»  mkta  m  the  selection  of  cwop  sites,  ano 
that^e  positions  of  camps  were  not  shifttA  in  spite  of  the  dangero«»  coiKBt3«» 
thatVad  developed.   Typhoid  fever  and  other  filth  diseases  ravaged  ™«  rai*  ana 
file  to  an  extent  that  seemed  wholly  unncces^arv,  had  proper  precautions  been  tattS. 
While  this  condition  was  in  large  part  attributable  to  the  ignorance  and 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  volunteers,  it  was  thoiiK'bt  by  ni.iny  that  the 
itics  could  hiwv  prevented  much  of  the  evil.    An<5ther  ground  of  attack  wiS 
alleged  ineffici  n.  v  nf  the  supply  departments,  namely,  those  having  charge  of  quar- 
termaster's supplies,  subsistence  and  medical  supplies.    It  was  pointed  out. 
mstancc,  that  the  tentage  was  insufficient  for  manv  weeks  after  the  troop>  "J' 
reached  Cuba;  that  the  food  was  both  insufficient  and  bad  in  quality;  that  meoi™ 
supplies  were  not  received  in  time,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  supply  system 
have  broken  down  all  along  the  line.    In  the  pre.ss  this  was  attributed  to  wc 
appointment  of  ineflRcient  officers  to  staff  duties  as  a  result  of  poiiticd  jobbery. 
right  and  wrong  of  the  matter  coidd  not  he  determined  even  as  late  as  the  ^1"". 
the  year.    The  complaints  influenced  the  Administration  to  appoint  an  inv.stiga^  » 
commission.    At  the  request  of  ttlC  SccreUry  of  War  the  President 
mvesUgation  of  the  War  Department  etpedally  of  the  Commissary  and  U^.  i 
mastei\and  Sur^eon-Generaf^departments.  Tlie  following  persons  were  npr  . 
U  members  of  this  commission:    Ex-Governor  Tanies  A.  Beaver,  of  rennsM^,- 
Charles  Denhy.  of  Indiana  (formerly  Minister' to  China):  ^f''iio''-^'f"^,  ri  Vc- 
Dodge.  of  Ohio:  Captain  E.  P.  Howell,  of  Georgia:  ^raior-G^^cral  A.  ^^^,^1 
Cook  (retired):  Maior-General  A.  J.  Sexton,  of  Illinois:  ^f^.'^^r-Generai  J  •  • 
Wilson  (Chief  of  Engineers  )  ;  ex-Govemor  U.  A.  Woodbury,  of  Vermont,  ano^ 
Phineas  Conner,  of  Ohio.   The  CommissMn  held  its  first  session  at  WasJungw* 
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D.  C.  meeting  there  on  Septerobir  24.  After  a  few  days,  during  whicli  the  Com 

the  close  of  ti  c  year,  and  Xhc  o.uuu.nl,  .„  the  newspapers  were  somewhat  pfSS- 
ture  The  tesiMiiot.y  was  conllicting,  l,i,t  some  of  it  was  of  great  importance;  Nat- 
urally, the  unfavoral)lc  cntic.sm  attracted  the  most  attention:  Many  witnesses  who 
had  take.)  a  prom  men  t  part  in  the  war  appeared  before  the  Commission.  The  tes- 
timony of  Co  onel  Rooscvxlt  attracts  much  notice.  He  said  that  a  great  <!cal  of 
avoulable  confusion  prevailed  at  Tampa,  and  that  the  regimental  officers  had  to  take 

I^™  tL-^*""®??!.**^'*'  »hc  '"•"^l*^'^  '■•^'"f^  "^''^^^  ''"J  i"  provisioning  of 
troops.  The  time  of  the  departure  for  Cuba  was  also  a  persnrl  of  confusion  As  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  lie  noted  that  the  canned  h.-^f  issiad  was  of  bad 
qtiaity  and  nauseated  the  men;  that  there  was  a  lack  of  transportation  :  that  the 
clothmg  was  unsuitable,  being  too  heavy  for  a  tropical  climate;  that  the  medical 
supplies  were  insufhcient ;  and  among  other  defects  he  mentions  the  lack  of  smoke- 
less powder  t!ic  insufficient  medical  attendance,  the  absence  of  means  of  boiltne 
water,  etc.  Too  much  was  left  to  the  individual  initiative  of  the  regiment  nffic  rs, 
uh.  had  coiistantly  to  obtam  hy  their  own  eflTorts  and  under  great  diflicultRs  thniKs 
which  Vae  Government  should  have  supplied.    The  testimonv  of  General  Miles 

DCTOre  the  Commission  occasioned  more  comment  and  had  more  imi)ortaiu  results 
tten  tfiat  of  any  other  witness.    He.  too.  spoke  of  the  insnlTi.-iencv  <<{  iiK-dical  sup- 
IMies,  and  quoted  (.eneral  .Shafter  as  saying  that  no  one  had  all'the  supplies  that 
were  needed,  and  that  .sohiiers  die.l  from  lack  of  medicines.   As  to  supplies  for  the 
army  in  Porto  Ru  o.  he  said  that  while  they  were  sufficient  they  were  not  properly 
loaded  or  classified,  and  the  result  was  a  serious  delay  in  reaching  the  troops.  He. 
too.  complained  of  the  qualitv  of  the  beef,  which  he  said  was  whollv. unfit  to  be  sent  fo 
a  hot  country.  He  called  the  refrigerated  beef,  of  which  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  sent,  "efclbalmetltjecf  "  ;  and  lie  said  that  it  had  bi  en  sent  t..  his 
army  under  pretense  of  an  experiment.    He  added  that  had  pavmaMers  Ixm  stnt 
dO\vn  tliere  the  army  could  ha\e  i^urcbased  good,  fresh  l>eef.    Wlien  a^ke.l  if  reports 
to  tins  etftrt  li.id  been  made  t...  the  prnpi-r  ollicers.  he  said  that  thev  had  repeatedly 
been  sent  iii,  liiit  ihat  no  att<ntion  bad  been  paid  them.    This  portion  of  tlie  tes- 
timony, as  retiecling  upon  the  Commissary-General,  greatly  angered  that  officer. 
Ihe  witness  also  complained  of  the  inadequate  hospital  accommodations:  of  the 
insufticicncy  of  quartermaster's  and  commissary's  stores,  and  of  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  transportation.   The  testimony  of  Adlntant-General  Corbin  wa^  f  norable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which,  ho  -aid,  if  it  were  ail  to  be  done  over  a-n  mi  c^  udd 
not  be  done  better.    The  statements  made  by  si^nie  persnns  that  .t  ; -if^nuicius  tiad 
been  m.-ide  through  fa\oritisiii  he  indignantly  denied,  sayinjr  tliat  tlir  appcpintees 
from  civil  life  had  without  exception  shown  themselves  good  olTicers.    In  ihc  course 
of  his  remarks  he  incidentally  admitted  that  no  active  preparaiions  had  been  made 
by  the  War  Department  until  Congress  declared  war.   General  .Merritt.  in  his 
testimony  beftjre  the  Commission,  had  no  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
plies, which,  he  said,  were  satisfactory  at  all  times,  except  as  to  ice  and  milk  for 
fever  {latients.    Nor  did  he  find  any  fault  with  the  medical  supplies  and  liospital 
conveniences,    lie  .ilso  stated  that  he  bad  the  hearty  .support  of  his  superior  officers 
in  all  that  he  did.    Several  hundred  wiinesses  were  examined  and  a  great  flea!  of 
information  was  elicited  as  the  result  of  a  public  invita-.inn  iss-.ud  by  tin-  Commis- 
sion on  September  27  to  all  persons  who  knew  of  any  wrong  or  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  to  submit  statements  on  the  subject  to  the  Commission.  The 
testiniony  taken  covered  a  great  variety  of  topics,  including  facts  relative  to  the 
rnobilization  and  organization  of  the  troops;  the  camp  and  organizing  equipage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  the  armament  and  equipment  of  the  volunteers ;  the  quan- 
tity, quality  and  kmd  of  food  supplied;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tcntage.  beds, 
linen  and  all  other  n    <    iiie<  fur  the  hospitals;  the  eflicic!   •.  rf  'Jie  medical  staff, 
and  the  conditions  ;inil  opi-ran'ons  of  the  ordnance  departmcnt.s.    .Among  the  wit- 
nesses summoned  before  tlie  Commission,  in  addiiion  to  those  already  named,  were 
the  Secretary  of  War.  the  members  of  departments  and  otTicers  of  corps,  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments  and  companies,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The 
Commission  visited  all  the  principal  camp  sites,  where  they  inspected  not  only  the 
camps,  hut  the  troops  and  the  supplies.  Among  the  defects  of  administration  which 
ywebrought  to  their  notice  was  a  lack  of  foresight  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
departments  in  the  War  Department,  resulting  from  the  division  of  authority  and 
responsibility;  the  inability  of  the  Quartermaster's  Deiiartment  to  discharge  the 
heavy  duties  that  devolved  upon  it;  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  at  th(  front, 
ai^  l,  e  specially,  the  lack  of  lighters  to  enable  the  men  to  land  at  Daiquiri ;  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  medical  supplies,  resulting  in  serious  delay  in  their  delivery  at  San- 
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tiago ;  and,  finally,  the  insutTicicncy  or  Imd  quality  of  the  rations,  to  wliich  reimncf 
has  already  been  made.  As  to  the  lack  of  prcparatimi  on  the  [jurt  of  members  of 
depart itients,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Defense  Fund  provided  by  tk 
act  of  March  9.  1898,  was  not  made  avaHable,  excqit  for  the  navy  and  for  coiit 
defence,  until  after  war  was  declared. 

riu-  Colonial  QtutHon.—^To  what  extent  the  United  Slates  should  depart  fron 
the  policy  of  the  pest  and  become  the  possessor  of  colonics  acros';  ens,  pri'imifi] 
a  question  which  led  to  much  earnest  discussion.  Those  who  favored  ;hi  o\oKt\ 
policy  wen-  icriiied  *'  expansionists,"  and  hy  some  "  iir.pcri.iiists."  A  great  v.nric;v 
of  ari;unKiils  was  employed  on  both  sides,  but  they  may  be  ronglilv  clnssifiei]  ;i'> 
(  r>  i!i.i5-e  r<  >iinp  nn  constitutional  grounds,  and  (2)  tho'se  b-isc I K'lanl  prin- 
ciples of  self-interest,  morality,  or  political  science.  It  will  be  imposiuble  htrcip 
gi\  e  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  the  nuin  arstiments  for  and  tgainst  the  dnr 
colonial  policy. 

Coustiiuiioiial  Questions  Ittvohtd  m  the  Colonial  ProbUm.^Ont  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  pemument  incorporation  of  the  Philippines  into  the  Unitd 
States  was  the  fact  thit  the  name  of  this  nation  is  "  The  United  States  of  .\mcrica." 
It  was  asked  if  the  United  States  of  ,\mcrica  could  ever  include  a  State  comprising 
islands  off  the  coast  of  . Asia  and  having  no  possible  connection  with  the  .Xmcrian 
continent.  This  objection,  if  valid,  would  apply  only  to  the  Philippities,  vince  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Hawaiian  islands  do  in  a  sense  belong  to  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Drcd  Scott  case  declarcJ  that  m 
American  territory  could  be  held  permanently  as  a  d^endent  possessioo  and,  tm 
if  this  decision  were  not  sustained,  it  was  stated  that  it  would  not  follow  that  tmi- 
tOiy  that  was  not  American  could  be  so  held.  Admitting  that  the  United  Stales 
could  acquire  the  Philippines,  by  what  constitutional  authority,  it  was  asked,  could 
Huy  dispose  <if  them  if  they  were  not  wanted?  Anutlier  argument  was  basfl  on  iht 
14th  .Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  According  to  this,  any  child  horn  in  any  of 
the  new  p- isse<v|i  ms  after  the  treaty,  woitld  be  a  citizen  of  the  Uni;t  >l  States  h 
was  admitted  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  amendment  the  condition  of  tbe 
Indian  tribes  on  this  continent  was  exceptional,  for  they  were  viewed  as  wards  of 
the  nation.  Possibly  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  ol  the  Philippines  might  be  r^ 
garded  as  holding  the  same  position,  but  as  to  the  more  dviitred  infaahitants  not 
only  of  the  Philippines,  but  of  Porto  Ricn  they  should  by  law  have  the  right  of 
suffrage  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess.  IIow  could  Congress 
and  the  courts  deal  with  this  serious  question,  it  was  asked.  The  Constinition 
designed  for  a  civilized  and  educated  people.  Securities  to  which  the  in(iiviiJii:il  i^ 
entitled  by  it  seem  not  to  be  adapted  to  the  social  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  new 
island  possessions.  For  instance,  it  was  Said  that  to  bestow  these  guarantee^  upo-i 
the  half-civilized  Moros  of  the  Philippines  or  the  brigands  of  Porto  Rico  would 
make  it  impossible  to  maintain  over  them  an  efficient  government  Tbe  framers  of 
the  Constitation  had  never  contemplated  a  time  when  it  would  be  extended  over  an 
archipelago  in  ,\siatic  waters.  Another  point  much  emphasized  was  the  tact  U« 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  SMjj 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  How  can  the  policy  of  the  "'open  doer 
be  maintained  if  the  protective  system  continued  in  the  United  States?  The  duties 
imposed  on  imported  goods  must,  according  to  the  Constitution,  bo  of  the  same  ma 
and  levied  at  the  same  rate  at  all  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  But  even  by  tho« 
who  opposed  pemument  annexation  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Mquisitioo  01 
these  new  possessions  and  the  suhicction  of  them  to  a  temporary  fotenimcnt  w 
constitutional,  nor  could  a  fixed  limit  of  time  be  assigned  tor  the  duration  of  wo 
temporary  regime.  Congress  would  have  to  decide  how  Iohr  these  possessions 
should  be  held  under  military  rule.  It  was  only  permanent  annexation  that  pre- 
seiited  grave  constitutional  difficulties.  .  „ 

The  advocates  of  permanent  annexation  met  these  diflkulties  by  the  i"'  1'^ 
arguments  among  others:  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  senses  "i  ■ 
term    United  States."  In  one  sense  it  meant  the  Union  propw,  that  is.  onLvJw 
States  which  are  united  as  distinprnishcd  from  the  Terrltones.  In  mother  sense  n 
included  the  entire  lands  within  the  national  boundaries.    This  target;  sense  is  » 
later  development.    The  Constitution  uses  the  tertii  in  its  narrower  signification  ami 
implies  that  the  sovereignty  rests  in  the  actual  union  of  States.    It  '^P^"'"'^" 
iiig  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging  to  'n<->;7  • 
States:  It  does  not  call  this  territory  a  part  of  the  United  States.   As  to  tu  uni 
fornuty  of  indirect  taxes.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  maintains  that  the  rule  aPP''«V" 
the  Territories  no  less  than  to  the  States,  but  the  reason  which  he  gives  for »{"» 
's  that  such  uniformity  is  equally  ncccssarv  in  the  case  of  the  Temtones.^ 
words  his  reason  rests  upon  expedienry,' and  it  would  seem  that 
S^JUP***  might  exercise  its  discretion  in  enforcing  this  uniformity.  ^ 
It  to  some  territories  and  not  to  others.   As  to  the  argument  that  cii 
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be  thus  construed.    At  least  the  court  would  have  a  right  to  decide  in  which  so  se 
he  erm     Umted  States  '  was  en,pIoyed.    It  is  employed  in  the  narrower  sense  J 
Constuut.on.  and  some  good  reason  should  Ik-  given  for  holding 
hat  It  has  a  difTercnt  n.ean.ng  as  employed  in  the  14th  Amendment.    The  presump 

ni.ed  ^rr'^"''  i'""  "'VVV  T^'^r  ^P'^'y       "'^  territories  acquired  by  l?e 
United  States,  and  even  should  it  be  held  that  the  term  was  indiffcrenilv  used  in  the 
Constitution  and  its  amendments,  the  court  could  decide  its  meaning  in  any  specific 
nn>.",\f^*""'''       expediency.    As  to  the  sufTragc  gitaranteed  to  citizens  of  the 
United.Stales  under  the  15th  Amendment,  it  is  said  that  this  docs  not  preclude  the 
restriction  of  the  suffrage  by  property  or  educational  qualifications  in  the  Territories 
ine  answer  to  the  constitutional  objections  to  annexation  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Professor  H.  P.   Judson.  in  the  Rcficw  of  Rcvic^vs:  "  The  power  lo  acquire 
territory  is  no  longer  questioned.    The  purposes  of  annexation  are  not  limited  by 
the  Constitution,  but  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  political  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  IS  not  neces.sary.  therefore,  that  annexed  territory  should  be  destined  for  state- 
hood.   It  may  be  held  permancnily  as  a  colony  for  purposes  of  national  defense  or 
irom  economic  considerations.    It  may  be  held  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  with  the 
expectation  of  ultimately  turning  it  over  to  them  should  they  so  desire,  and  should 
they  prove  themselves  capable  of  orderly  government.    Meanwhile  the  government 
ot  such  territory  IS  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress.    The  inh.ibitants  of  annexed 
territory  do  not  by  virtue  of  annexation  necessarily  become  citizens  of  the  United 
btates— It  IS  not  beyond  question  that  any  of  them  do  so  become.    The  14th  Amend- 
ment is  not  of  necessity  so  to  be  construed  as  to  make  birth  in  annexed  terriiorv  re- 
sult in  American  citizenship.    .    .    .    The  limitation  of  uniformity  placed  by  the 
Constitution  on  the  power  to  lay  indirect  taxes  is  confined  to  '  the  United  States  ' 
which  may  well  mean  the  Slahs.   Thus  there  would  be  no  such  limitation  so  far  as 
lerntorics  are  concerned. and  hcnccCongrcss  would  be  <iuiie  free  to  maintain  therein 
such  system  of  duties  and  excises  as  circumstances  may  warrant,  irrespective  of  the 
policy  controlling  the  '  States  '    The  navigation  laws  arc  constitutionally  limited 
also  with  reference  only  lo  the  '  States.'   thus  Congress  may.  if  it  seems  expedi- 
ent so  to  do.  establish  the  'open  door*  in  over-sea  territories  without  let  or  hin- 
drance from  the  Crinstitution.    Such  personal  rights  as  the  Constitution  guarantees 
within  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  national  government— both  in  States  and  in 
•jerntories— are  on  the  whole  such  as  would  not  niatoriallv  impede  .ndcqiinle  cnntrol 
of  federal  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  such  as  we  would  wish  to  extend  to  all 
people  under  the  .'\mcriraii  flag." 

Discussion  of  the  Colonial  Problem  on  General  Grounds.— The  division  of  opinion 
?"  '"c  annexation  question  did  not  follow  sectional  or  party  lines  or  lines  of  religious 
belief.  Both  sides  urged  their  views  with  sincerity,  and  the  discuiision  generally  was 
on  the  broad  ground  of  the  public  welfare  and  national  morality.  It  is  possible  here 
to  give  only  a  few  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  each  side.  The  discussion  naturally 
turned  on  the  Philippine  question,  for  the  status  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  did  not 
present  the  same  difficulties  or  seem  likely  to  be  settled  in  a  manner  repugnant  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  an  expanding  colonial  policy.  .As  to  the  Philippines, 
one  of  the  chief  arguments  advanced  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  were 
men  fighting  against  Spain  for  tJieir  freedom  and  independence,  and  that  for  the 
United  States,  which  had  avowedly  undertaken  the  war  on  liehalf  of  an  opprc.s.sed 
people,  to  step  in  and  impose  upon  the  islands  a  rule  quite  as  foreign  and  quite  as 
distasteful  to  the  inhabitants  as  that  of  Spain  was  grossly  inconsistent.  The  United 
States  had  declared  that  the  war  had  not  been  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  conquest,  and 
in  the  case  of  Cuba  had  expressly  stated  that  its  object  was  to  free  the  island  from 
tyranny.  Why  had  not  the  Filipinos  as  good  a  right  to  independence  as  the  Cu- 
bans? It  was  known  that  they  opposed  the  rule  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
would  fight  for  their  independence.  It  would  be  hard  to  require  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  Slates  who  had  just  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Cubans  to  shoot  down  the 
Filipinos  for  demanding  the  .same  rights  which  the  Cubans  h.ad  struggled  for. 
Permanent  annexation  to  the  United  States  seemed  to  its  opponents  an  instance  of 
that  shotgun  policy  of  imperialism  which  had  disgraced  the  colonizing  nations  in  the 
past.  It  would,  moreover,  embark  the  Unite<l  States  on  a  career  of  aggrandizement 
which  would  carry  it  far  beyond  its  original  design,  involve  it  in  rivalry  with  Rnro- 
pean  powers,  add  vastly  to  its  expense  and  demoralize  its  people.  A  great  increase 
m  the  army  and  na\*y  would  be  the  necessary  condition  of  such  a  .sy.stcm.  ^for'' 
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than  thirty-thrtc  years  liad  passed  since  tlie  elosc  nf  the  Civil  War,  and  we  were  slill 
bearing  its  liiirdcns  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  pension  list.  There  is  no  limit  lo 
the  permanent  expenses  wliich  would  be  entailed  by  this  new  colonial  policy,  for.  b^ 
sides  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  large  army  and  fleet  and  of  administering  the  colo- 
nics, there  would  no  doubt  be  frequent  wars  with  foreign  powers  and  with  the 
natives  of  our  island  possessions.  The  United  States  had  accepted  the  Czar's  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  Peace  Conference,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  \im<in 
were  afjout  to  discuss  gradual  or  partial  disarmament,  this  country  w.is  coniniitting 
itscll  lo  an  opposite  pulicy.  And  such  a  policy  would  mean  not  iiiiTcly  the  main- 
tenance of  a  force  sniticicnt  to  insure  order  in  the  colonies,  but  an  increase  ot  mili- 
tary and  naval  strenmh  in  keep  pace  wiili  t!\c  rival  powers.  It  would  have  to  watch 
jealously  the  reports  from  abroad  in  regard  to  the  military  or  naval  prcwramme  <rf 
this  or  that  po\^'e^  and  adjust  its  own  policy  to  theirs.  The  opponents  of  expuuiim 
made  light  of  the  argument  that  there  was  not  room  enough  in  this  laige  eooBbj, 
that  in  extent  and  resources  it  does  not  suffice  for  its  present  population,  that  nnr 
m.-ii  k-  ts  Wi  re  needed  and  that  our  industries  were  cranijicd  for  space.  They  hdd 
that  markets  could  be  won  without  seizing  the  lands  of  uncivilized  peoples.  Thej' 
regarded  the  maxim  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag  "  as  resting  upon  mere  superstition 
or  sentiment,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  official  reports  for  the  year  1898 
showed  an  extraordinary  iiicrease  not  only  in  domestic  industries,  but  in  all  export 
trade.  The  statistics  oit  foreign  trade  did  not,  they  .«aid,  bear  out  the  idea  diat 
"trade  follows  the  flag,"  and  they  pointed  to  an  article  published  by  Lord  Farrar 
on  this  point  in  which  he  aimed  to  show  by  a  study  of  statistics  that  the  fordra 
trade  was  developinf^  independently  of  political  control  or  possession.  As  to  ue 
duties  to  the  conqtn  ri d  islands  it  was  said  that  the  duties  to  OUT  OWn  people  WtR 
paramoimt.  Tluy  held  that  our  moral  duty  ended  when  we  gave  the  Spanisli  colo- 
nies their  liberty  and  that  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  rule  did  not  place  us  under  any 
moral  obligation  to  i\n  political  niissionarj*  work  in  the  islands.  Nor  ought  wc  to 
decide  in  advante  whrilji-r  or  not  they  are  capable  of  independent  government,  at 
least  they  should  be  allowed  a  fair  trial.  Our  own  Civil  War,  our  policy  toward  the 
Indians,  our  labor  riots,  and  the  frequent  killings  by  lynch  law  shoidd  make  us  panx 
l>efore  wc  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  another  people  for  sdf-govemmeBt  TWJ 
might  not  develop  a  very  admirable  form  of  government  and  still  provide  fliOB- 
selves  with  an  administration  that  was  suitable  to  their  needs.  It  would  be  P<»^ 
to  secure  them  against  foreign  aggression  by  a  guarantee  of  neutrality  such  as  ob- 
tained in  the  cases  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  in  Europe.  It  was  held  that  nar 
politics  were  too  corrupt  and  that  our  const:lar  system  was  too  inefficient  to  warnnt 
our  undertaking  the  government  of  colonies.  Eveiy  disorder  in  our  internal  af- 
fairs was  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  expansion  as  a  proof  that  we  were  incapable 
of  discharging  these  wider  obliierations.  In  general  the  opposition  was  directed  lo 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  phn  of  immediately  taBaj| 
possession  of  the  whole  arcbipclagf)  would  end  in  its  permanent  incorporation  wiw 
the  United  States.    Many  efforts  wrre  made  to  commit  the  governircnt  to  a  dtstiBO 


statement  that  it  would  not  retain  the  Philippines  permanently  and  many  raodifica- 
'  ■'        '■  ;ard  to  them  were  proposed.    Some  wished  the  whole  arcltr- 

.gi./  I...  ivuiaiu  uuuvi  Spanish  sovereignty.  Others  favored  the  cstabhshpcnt  01 
a  United  States  protectorate,  while  leaving  the  archipelago  under  the  sovereignty  01 


Spain.  Others  wished  all  the  islands  to  be  left  to  the  inhabitants,  and  still  others  pro- 
posed a  joint  protectorate  on  the  part  of  the  United  State*  and  certain  chosen 
powers.  These  were  but  a  few  of  the  proposed  substitutes  which  ranged  *".*?* 
way  from  the  undistnrbeil  sovereignty  of  Spain  to  the  ci  imnlele  independence  Ol  U« 
islands  and  i:)chi<lefl  various  propo-.iis  for  giving  to  the  United  .States  certain  {Wti 
of  the  islands.  Among  the  leading  opponents  of  the  whole  policy  of  expansion  w» 
Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  made  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  m  the  um  ri 
Sutes  Senate  on  this  subject  Some  who  agreed  with  the  general  P'^.'"'^'P'*-.?'  "f 
anti-expansionists  held  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  that  the  qucsJion  c« 
annexation  should  be  derided  afterw.ird  Colonel  W.  J.  Bryan,  for 
that  the  rejection  of  tiie  treatv  would  involve  the  settlement  of 
diplomacy  and  result  in  international  complications.  ?Te  proposed  that  ''•'Vj?. 
treaty  was  ratified  Congress  shf)uld  declare  its  purpose  of  esf.ablishtng  an  nw^ 
pendent  government  in  Cuba.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Hand*. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expansionists  sought  to  outweigh  these  argunuiu-.  i'.  -^i 
peals  to  imagination  and  feeling,  to  economic  self-interest,  to  the  law  o^*l«^'^'"7 
which  they  found  operative  in  our  histor>'  and  to  the  moral  duty  of  'PJP^'v'S 
higher  upon  the  lower  civilization.   But  apart  from  these  general  consideraiK  ■ 
was  urged  that  the  President's  plan  of  immediatclv  taking  possession  ot  tne  y  r 
pines  was  the  most  simple  and  direct  method  of  dealing  willi  the  sttnation.  Ji  ^ 
generally  admitted  that  to  hold  these  islands  merely  for  the 
political  interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  wrong,  but  the  ratiflc«WB«« 
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treaty  would  not  indicate  any  such  intention    Ratifira(i/>«  an^^Ai^^t  r 
even  by  some  who  did  no,  a'pprove  of  t"hrperma:;en?  Sn£roft£^^^^ 
plan  a   the  Adnun.straiu,,,  was  supposed  ,o  involve  a  nSliSy  pnJteLmStett  firff 
with  the  Rradual  cxlcns  on  of  the  riehts  of  Mlf-imi^™!mIS**J;\Sr^  u  \f-  * 
they  developed  the  capacity  for  i-J^Vf^^ 

SLS;^?^f"'-f'  Savannah- Ga.  sa.d  tl»at  .f^STS dLlTu.o^S^^7*;^;  t'^"^ 
aSt^d  ^i^^i^T  the  inhabitants  protection  as  it  had  been  to  take  the  SpanSi 
fleet  and  destrrar  tl^  Spanish  sovereignty  m  tlu-  ardiipdago.    He  declared  that  the 
infmbitants  Of  tlie  Ph, l.pp.nes  should  be  guided  by  the  United  Sta  es      the  bette? 
goyemment  which  >^.l!  secure  to  then  peace  and  education  and  s^lSly  in  ti  e" 
fife  and  property  and  ni  tlic  pursuit  of  happiness.    It  was  gencrallTwiSoid^^^^^^^ 
the  Administrations  iiolicy  was  to  retain  the  Philippines  for  the  trni  SSiM  But 
those  who  went  beyond  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  PhiliDDinea  intheimm#<l^t^ 
u.nre  and  upheld  the  principle  of  colonial  expansion  as  dSSKtsdfTad^^^^ 
strong  arguments  to  urge  ,n  Its  favor.    They  referred  to  the  unrest  which  for  s?? 
eral  years  had  prcvailefthroughout  the  United  States  and  scouted  the  idea  that  the 
warWte  spirit  had  been  brought  into  existence  merely  by  ,l,e  Cuban  war  and  e 
dertniction  of  the  Afame.    They  said  that  for  a  long  time  the  country  had  been  de- 
manding new  millets  for  its  enterprise  and  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  a  war  f^Tl- 
ing  had  rapidly  developed,  expressing  itself,  for  instance,  iu  tlic  Chilean  affair  in 
1891.  and  many  times  since  then  in  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  over  the  Behring 
bea  and  \  enezuclan  questions.    The  desire  for  a  nKff«  aggressive  International 
policy  and  for  the  expansion  of  national  influence  had  also  shown  itself  in  the  recent 
demwd  for  closer  relaUons  toween  this  country  and  the  South  American  reriubiics 
liie  C;uban  war  came  at  a  time  when  this  imiiulse  was  very  strong  and  it  oftered  an 
opportunity  for  a  bold  and  positive  course  of  action  in  foreign  affairs  which  at  the 
same  time,  should  seem  to  be  jusiitkd  on  moral  grounds.    The  idea  of  expansion  had 
not  originated  in  the  war.  but  the  war  was  its  logical  consequence,  and  in  return  it 
stimu  ated  it.    1  be  expansionists  spoke  in  a  sanguine  manner  of  the  results  which 
would  follow  from  the  war.  In  the  first  place,  they  said  there  would  be  no  more  of 
that  narrow-niinded  and  provincial  tone  which  Americans  had  employed  in  speaking 
ot  torcign  affairs,    .\mcricans  cottid  no  longer  say  that  they  had  no  intcrest  in  for- 
eign pcuitics  or  in  foreign  trade.    Foreign  trade  would  not  be  sacrificed  to  domestic 
tndustnes  to  the  extent  that  had  formerly  been  the  case.    Some  predicted  that  the. 
protective  policy  would  not  last.    Trade  expansion  would  be  foi.nd  incompatible 
with  Its  maintenance,  and  just  as  in  luiglaii'l  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  fol- 
I  iw.  d  on  the  heels  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  abandonment  of  the  protec- 
tionist policy  by  the  United  States  would  be  a  neces!^ary  step  in  the  development  of 
'o^eign  commerce.   The  war  had  drawn  men's  minds  to  the  countries  b^ond  seas 
and  bad  opened  up  to  them  the  possibilities  of  commercial  enterprise  in  the  Far  East. 
There  would  be  more  attractive  features  in  the  Free  Trader's  arguments  than  be- 
fore and  they  wmild  1,^  a-Mre-sed  to  a  dilTercnt  audience.    Tlie  expansionists  ad- 
mitted that  the  only  thing  needful  to  trade  was  the  maintenance  of  the  "  open  door  " 
policy.    Nor  did  they  bold  that  in  it-elf  the  iilan'.iiig  of  the  llag  in  a  country  was  a 
condition  prtxredcnt  of  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  but  they  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
nations  were  not  agreed  upon  this  policy  of  the  "open  door,    and  while  it  was 
one  thing  to  demand  equal  opportunities  for  trade  it  was  another  thing  to  maintain 
them.    Russia,  for  instance,  it  was  said,  would  not  throw  the  door  open  In  her 
Chinese  possessions  merely  because  this  nation  declared  it  to  be  riplii  and  reasonable 
for  her  to  do  so.    The  self-interest  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  is  often  in 
cotillirt     The  United  States  would  have  w  intliience  upon  tlic  trade  policy  in  tho 
Far  East  unless  she  had  some  possessions  there.    In  lliis  case  our  protests  might  bo 
regarded,  but  if  we  retained  no  foothold  in  the  East  there  would  be  a  temptation  to 
disregar^  our  rights  as  those  of  a  remote  power.    It  was  said  that  the  only  way 
in  whidi  tlie  United  States  could  make  her  demand  for  equal  trade  opportunities 
effective  wu  by  maintaining  a  foothold  in  the  East.   Opinion  on  this  question  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  publication  of  a  monograph  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  on  the 
Control  of  the  Tro/^ics.  in  the  course  of  which  he  sets  forth  certain  important  con- 
clusions which  he  has  drawn  from  his  study  of  the  statistics  of  foreign  commerce. 
He  finds  that  the  v.ilu,-  .if  ilie  tropical  trade  in  the  ci.se  of  Great  Britain  is  >:(eadily 
increasing.    In  1896  the  value  of  Great  Britain's  foreign  trade  was  £738,000.000,  of 
which  ii,i8.ooo.ooo  was  set  down  to  trade  with  the  tropics.   In  tBgS  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  was  %i.s^ooojooo,  of  which  $346/Kio,ooo  was  trade  with 
the  tropics.   This  points,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  increasing  development  of  tropical 
oountrics  by  the  white  races.    In  this  process  two  methods  have  been  employed. 
The  first  has  been  the  exploitation  of  the  regions  for  the  benefit  of  the  alien  race. 
The  second  has  been  the  government  of  these  possessions  in  the  interest  both  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  the  home  country.   The  author  thinks  that  the  second  method  is 
the  oabr  one  that  in  the  long  ran  will  succeed.  The  tropical  colonies  will  be  gov- 
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crncd  troni  a  distance,  however,  for  he  does  not  beheve  that  white  races  an  «fer 
efTcciually  colonize  the  tropical  region.   This  government  from  a  diEtance  is  one  of 
the  most  diHicuh  problems  that  the  world  has  bad  to  face.  Nations  bave  repeatedly 
failed  in  ti.    Lngland  is  one  of  the  Hw  instances  of  stuxcss,  and  this  ha^  Ihlt,  -.on 
only  by  years  oi  patient  effort.  If  the  work  of  developinir  the  tropics  is o -i  nuc 
il  18  urpd  that  the  Umted  States  shall  assuinc  its  >hrire  of  the  burden  anr  {.  li,  w  i,i 
the  path  that  England  has  marked  out.    But  at  tliis  i)oint  enters  the  qnestioiu  of  our 
fitness  for  the  task,    .-\dmittiiig  that  the  economic  advantages  may  be  great  in  the 
long  run.  it  is  a  question  whether  tin-  price  paid  for  them  will  not  be  too  high.  The 
e.\panbionists  admit  that  for  mr.iiy  years  to  come  our  government  of  ihc  new  teiri- 
tories  w-ill  he  unsatisfactory  and  that  scandals  of  maladministration  and  corniptioo 
will  be  frequent.    Civil  service  reform  will  not  control  appointments  in  the  consnhr 
service  and  matiy  unworthy  agenU  will  abuse  their  administrative  privileges.  It  is 
urged,  nevertheless,  that  the  sense  of  responsibiltty  will  after  a  while  de\flop  the 
neCMSary  moral  qiKilitu-s. _  The  expansionists  point  to  the  ca-e  of  England,  where 
in  the  time  of  Wal])*.].-  political  corruption  was  more  firmly  entrenched  th,m  we  li,ive 
ever  known  it  to  he  in  tliis  country,  and  yet  within  the  next  hundred  ye;l^^  which 
was  a  [x  rii^d  "f  eoii;niniiu>  colonial  expansion,  the  government  had  liot  only  di$- 
ciiargcd  its  new  duiies  witii  success,  but  had  improved  immeasurably  in  its  intenol 
adtnimstration.    It  was  naturally  asked  why  the  United  Sutes  could  not  do  as  wdL 
It  wa.s  said  that  it  was  a  poor  estimate  of  the  American  character  that  would  denylo 
It  the  possibility  of  successfully  assuming  these  wider  responsibilities.  If  Gmt 
Britain  could  rule  over  11,000.000  square  miles  of  territory  inhabited  by  ow 
381.000000  people,  it  seemed  absurd  to  question  the  ability  of  the  United  States  lo 
COntool  l€B,000  square  miles  of  territory  inhabited  by  10.000.000  people.   The  views 
of  the  expansionist  received  much  encouragement  from  tl;e  lingli-li,  who  were  quick 
to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  a  colonizing  power  would  coincide 
with  those  of  Great  11;  :iain.    Both  these  nations  were  interested  in  gaining  Rreattr 
opportunities  for  trade  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the  "open  door." 
while  an  exclusive  trade  policy  was  in  genera!  the  characteristic  of  the  other  colooW 
^wers.  From  the  British  point  of  view  it  was  especially  desirable  that  the  Unittd 
States  should  have  a  stake  m  the  Far  East  and  an  unquestionable  commerrisl  intefwl 
JUSUpporting  the  British  policy  there.    A  gre.it  deal  was  said  in  the  United  State* 
about  tne  aggressive  attitude  and  increasing  strength  of  Russia,  which  appeared  to 
be  tending  toward  tlie  absorption  of  a  large  part  of  China.    It  was  hinted  that  the 
principles  of  /\nglo-5axf >n  civilization  were  imperilled,  and  it  was  asked  whether  the 
Eiiuli  li  speaking  nations  were  to  control  the  politics  of  the  world  or  to  go  down 
before  the  combmation  of  which  Russia  was  the  controlling  force.  Mr.  Archibald 
R.  Colhoun,  the  author  of  China  in  TransformoHon.  says:    "It  requires  110 
elaborate  argwiMnt  to  demonstrate  that  the  dcath-kncll  of  the  British  leadership 
m  the  world  would  be  nearly  as  disastrous  to  America  as  to  Great  Britain.  TOMr 
ize  the  position  the  United  .States  wnuM  occupy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the fOB- 
mcrcial  and  industrial  policy  of  Russia  wherever  anv  possibility  of  rivalry  IS  to 
question.    The  power  of  the  United  States  to  extend 'her  trade  in  Asi.i,  and.  m  a 
large  measure,  to  expand  as  a  nation,  depends  much  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  su- 
premacy.   Once  in  possession  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  of  India  and  China,  and  witn 
the  resources  of  Asia  organised  under  her  direction.  Russia  would  be  not  only 
supreme  on  land,  but  would  be  also  the  commanding  sea  power.  With  the 
Ocean  a  Russian  lake,  and  Europe  dominait  1   America  and  South  AifC*" 'Jj^ 
tion  to  Australasia,  would,  as  a  natural  consequence,  fall  under  the  aseendsBCyw 
the  Slav."  . 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  each  side  of  the  questioo.  M« 
are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  the  important  diaracter  and  the  general  tren*  01  u« 
discussion. 

The  Phm{,pines.-.Thc  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippdies  w^^f 
plicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Philippine  insurgents.   Around  Manila  the     ' ' 
troops  showed  themselves  increasingly  hostile  tovrard  the  United  States  a?  it  t)<:c.w 
evident  that  the  latter  p.nver  was  hesitating  to  grant  the  islands  their  indcpcnoenc^ 
At  noilo.  the  capital  of  P.mav.  affairs  were  even  more  threatening.   The  msoTgw* 
took  possession  of  the  suburbs  earlv  in  November,  and  at  the  close      J'Jf  SmbJ 
American  naval  expedition  arrived  there.    On  December  24  the  Spanish  «^ 
Rios  surrendered  to  the  insurgents,  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  A"'<^VT"',  that 
holding  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  eveiy  reason  to  l)clK^e  in» 
the  insurgents  were  bent  upon  forcible  resistance.   Their  leader.  Agu.naldp. 
had  been  chosen  as  president  of  the  revoUitionarv  government,  formed  a  cao  nti 
Ueccmber  29.  whose  members  pledged  themselves  to  secure  mdependence  m 
islands.   Agoncillo.  the  emissary  of  Aguinaldo.  had  already  issued  an  e^P"*"  ;i  the 
test  against  the  adoption  of  any  policy  by  the  United  Stales  that  should  cumu_^ 
mdependence  of  the  Philippines.  The  protest  was  issued  while  th«  Qiuam^ 
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Snce"o7The  Ph^iippine';^^^^^  i-'-^i-I  and  political  indo- 
or Spain  to  adopt  any  n  casfir?!  th^f  «            "  r  ^'V      9'^^"  States 
United  Stat«  ^^h^undU  h^^^^^^^^  j*"    It  declared  that  the 
refemd  to  explicit  <lo  larat Lns  o,"    hcTiri    »f  A                   °^  ^''^ 
amonomous  sovereignly  of  tlu  per  Ic     It  Xni^H  ^J""'"" 

to  the  Anicricans  the  riKht  of  Session  Spaniards  coul,l  transfer 

right.    It  emphasized  trdcc  awSS  mSde  bv^  ""^ 

upon  the  war  it  was  not  giSdS  ta^  o*f  ^""'^'^  ^^'^^'^^^  "'-'^  '^"Icring 

gndiUo^     the  islands  «d\f  rhr^^.T^.VoS?n^ 

oS£  Si^h'';1^i^t■;;^rag"w!:s^  Spani*  saWIe™  In 

Brooke,  as  .nilitary  governor  toorun  S  riiMiSS  i"f£;    MajOT-General  John  R. 
(Sec  the  article  Pl  kkto  Rko  )  In  Oc.oher*™^'!?*  Captain-General  s  palace. 
<i..n  of  Cuba,  win,,  it  was  dec  ded  hat  sSnffKnl  1  '''",7  ^"'r^^'^ 
but  it  was  later  iprp«>H  thJt  *u.cl    •  yP**"'"  control  should  cease  on  Deccniher  i 
1899.   ISior  d^nfra^^^^  vo.^^on.d  to  JaS  i 

well  as  of  Port«  RJ^^  ^  ""'^  military  governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba  as 

of  .,ped„  „j,„„„a„ce  ,„  .I.e^mV  naS^S.^  <„T  c'^^^T^.^XTZ'r 
art  .l.sui.s,-,]  „„,|tr  their  respMlive  t  ilts.   Here  is  mven  tor  the  ^aki-  .V( 

S^J;.«'"to  the™333'^^£f iffif*"  """^  -ia.i"o„s"of ?hVunffi?su,r; ,; 

Mttl^m^f      ♦kf  ;  r  which  a  more  complete  account  will  he  found  The 

5£S?^f  Sealtn«  question,  which  was  actively  discussed  during  the  fall  and 

Sf?!^!  f  T*"^*'''  ?  '^'^'^^'^      J-'""ary.  1S08.  by  Lord  Salisbury^  SsitSe 

sealing  liad  been  reached  at  a  conference  of  the  United  States.  Japan  and  Ruwria 
and  later  ,n  the  same  month  a  meeting  of  scientific  experts.  ipresemin/GrS 
B  tarn  and  the  Umted  States,  came  to  the  foUowing  conclus  ons  •    n"  hfrd^h^^^ 

BSirih£hV'"V"?"'"''^*T  '^"'"P'^'"^-  ^i-truction  of  the  herd;  he 

Which  the  industry  yields  are  uot  larRc,  and  both  land  and  pelagic  sealinff  are 

STe^r^.n"  ^^■'•'^  'l'*^  The  government  of  the  IJnited  Stales  tried 

£  .    agreement  to  put  a  stop  to  pelagic  sealing,  but  Lord  Salisbury'slwfSS 

to  reopen  the  discussion  prevented  this.    See  the  article  Behring  Sea  Dispuw. 
ihe  question  01  Hawaiian  annexation  was  also  left  over  from  the  previous  year 

id^r^M^^'llff^^w*  ^  *«aty  "ot  be  ratified,  and  in  Marchits 

Ift^^  dwpatred  of  the,  two-thirds  majority  requisite  for  ratification.  The 
aml^I         "?Jf'  to  bnn^  about  annexation  by  means  of  a  joint  resolution. 

♦fc«L    r^"'"**  '^P?,'^**^  *  resolution  containing  provisions  identical  with 

S?irc    •  .'^  approaching  crisis  in  the  relations  of  the  United  Sutes 

witn  Sipain  deferred  action  in  this  matter  until  June,  when  the  joint  resolution  wa« 

rf  f.!,.  ^    ^  '  'c-""'        '^'f  ^^■^"^'^  °f  ^^ving  hastened  this  action. 

It  was  pa-ssed  by  the  Senate  on  July  6.  and  on  the  following  day  received  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  became  a  law.  The  Unhed  States  forma%to3c 
possession  of  the  islands  on  August  IZ  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  anncxa- 
rL«  ^«-^oi"t'on  tbe  President  appointed  a  commission  to  recommend  legislation  in 
regara  ilawan.  and  this  commission  remained  in  ses-ion  at  Honolulu  for  several 
'"Welcs  following  August  25.  Its  report  was  submitted  In-  (he  President  to  Con- 
gress with  his  message  of  December  6.  iSqS.    See  Hawaii.  ' 

Reports  gamed  credence  in  the  United  States  tliat  there  was  a  movement  anUMW 
me  i'.uropean  powers  for  combined  action  against  this  country  and  On  behalf  Of 
opain.    rhcse  reports  continued  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war.   The  attitude 
ot  Great  Britain  was  m  marked  contrast  to  this  alleged  jpolicy  of  the  other  powers. 
I  he  British  govarnnent  and  peo|»le  were  distinctly  friendly,  and  a  cordiality  of  feel- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  developed  rapid! v    Mr.  Chamber- 
jams  meech.  on  May  13,  favoring  an  "  Anglo-American  Alliance  "  .md  the  forma 
won  m  London  of  an  Anglo-American  League  in  July,  with  the  object  of  securing 
me  most  cordial  and  constant  co-operation  between  the  two  nations,  were  signs  of 
tnc  increasing  friendliness  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    fScc  Anglo- 
AMERiCAN  Allia.vce.)  Another  and  more  important  event,  which  is  attributable  in 
part  to  this  growing  friendliness*  was  the  appointment  of  a  British-American  Cbm- 
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nii^>i<>n  to  sofvle  nil  points  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  lier  colonici;  on  the 
one  ami  tlu-  United  States  on  the  other.    The  Coinmission  ir.ct  at  yuebu: 

A^lKll^'l  -3.  ''i-n'l.  \vith  iIk-  r\ci[itioti  of  a  rccfss  from  September  2  to  SLiitciii'w:  jo, 
remained  in  session  until  October  to,  when  it  adjourned  (o  incct  in  Washmgion, 
D.  C,  in  November.  (See  article  Canada,  paragraphs  on  I  listen.)  On  June  14. 
the  United  Slates  Congress  appropriated  llie  sviu>  of  $473,151  in  pivinciit  of  damages 
sustained  by  Canadian  sealers.  The  good  will  of  the  Canadian  i:'>vcnim(mt  toward 
the  United  States  was  shown  in  the  du  Bosc  affair.  Se&or  du  fiosc  bad  been  the 
Spanish  chargi  d'alf aires  at  Washington.  He  went  to  Canada,  where  it  was  ii» 
peeled  he  was  en(?agcd  in  srliomes  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States.  When 
evidence  to  this  ctTect  was  adduced  tlic  Canadian  government  compelled  himtoltavt 
the  country. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  tariff  for  rccijinxity  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  France  toward  the  end  of  ^Iay.  i8y8.  and  went  intu  effect  on 
June  I.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  at  the  very  time  when  popular  rumors  attributed  oti- 
friendliness  on  tiie  i>art  of  France  toward  the  United  States  did  something  toward 
removing  apprehensions.  On  July  ig,  reciprocity  was  ^rodaimed  with  Deomaxk 
Cbrnmerctaf  relations  with  Gertnany  were  not  narmomous,  that  cwmtiy  hanac 
adopted  a  rclaliatnry  tnrifT  ■jnHcy.  Crrtiiin  food  products  of  the  United  StattS^tMlf 
excluded  from  Gerni.iny  .-ind  Austria,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  SwilWf- 
land.    See  the  article  Tariff. 

After  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  some  trouble  arose  between  the  Aimricin  anJ 
German  officers  at  that'  port.  A  large  German  force  had  been  concentrated  there, 
ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  German  interests.  Rumors  of  friction  between  the 
Germans  and  tiie  officers  of  the  American  fleet  were  circataicd  by  the  press,  and 
occasioned  great  excitement  in  America^  where  it  was  stispected  that  Gennany  had 
designs  upon  the  Philippines;  and  a  belief  m  the  unfriendly  motives  of  that  power 
continued  in  spite  nf  a  seiiii-ofTicial  statement  that  the  relations  between  GttinMf 
and  the  United  Slates  were  in  ever>-  way  amicable.  See  the  artide  SWIIlSH- 
American  Wak  ;  see  also  Samoan  Island^;. 

The  Federal   Judiciury— Some   ot   the   important  decisions  of  the  Supreiw 
G>urt  of  the  United  States  may  be  outlined  as  follows  :    It  was  decided  in  hf- 
ruary,  m  the  case  of  Holden  vs.  Hardv.  that  the  eight-hour  law  in  Utali  lorhuldxg 
the  emptoymait  of  laborers  in  mining,  smelting  and  refining  for  rnorc  than  eigm 
hours  a  day  was  constitutional,  falling  withm  the  pdice  power  of  the  ^t^te  and  w 
conflicting  with  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the 
Maximum  Freight  Rate  case  it  was  held  by  a  decision  rendered  on  M^™ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended  over  cases  involving  the  question  Wfcetlierw 
radway  rates  established  by  State  law  were  -o  low  as  to  deprive  the  commooonw 
of  property  without  compensation,  and  it  was  held  that  the  Nebraska  State  BW»i 
question  having  fixed  a  rate  which  would  have  compelled  the  carrier  to  coiwro 
business  at  a  loss  was  contrary  to  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Constitiitirvn  an 
invalid.   In  the  ca.se  of  the  United  States  vs.  Wong  Kim  Ark.  decided  on  ^"^.^'■  ■^ 
it  was  held  that  a  child  bom  in  the  United  States  of  Chinese  parous  df-""  ;^^,^ 
this  country  is  a  dtiren  of  the  United  States  from  Wrth.  On  AprD  25  P^^^^ 
sive  inheritance  tax  law  of  Illinois  was  upheld  by  the  Sllpf^ne  tjOUn,  wn 
decided  that  it  was  not  in  conllict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  1^mhto» 
and  on  ilic  same  day  the  clause  of  the  Mississippi  Con-titu::- n  ,  .u-ff 

qualifications  for  voting  and  serving  on  juries  was  upheld  on  the  ground  ''"1  ^ 
was  no  express  discrimination  against  colored  men.  Important  decision>  ^''^H 
the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  were  (i)  the  dccismn  ot 
the  South  Carolina  Dispensar>-  law  as  amended  on  March  S.  »^  '  '  '  ' 
m  some  renects  of  the  constitutional  provision  in  regard  to  mtcrstate  '  ^[ 
(2)  the  decision  on  May  23.  that,  laws  passed  respectively  by  the  ,  •  ^, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  in  respect  to  oleomargarine  w^''*^.'"!*  "  not 
far  as  they  related  to  oleomargarine  inip'->rted  from  Other  States.  "Jfl^^Jf 
the  comnioditv  was  intended  for  wh(dr  :ile  or  relnil  trade:  < .})  ^".'^  ."fi^toMK 
the  right  of  the  State  to  establish  a  system  of  inspection  0^='.'^'*^'*^  P. 2,^^ 
commerce  and  to  levy  the  requisite  charges.  An  import.-jnt  •'^^.'*"'""cr  TW 
Trust  act  was  that  rendered  on  October  24,  the  case  of  the  United  ^'^".'^i.'  jrf 
Joint  Traffic  Association,  which  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  '  r,jr.t 

.         rafSc  Association  illegal.    (Sec  Trusts.)   An  imro  j 
decision  affecting   ISTr^.-:  «w^r.t,ons  thai 


and  declared  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  illegal 


J  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax  foreign  corporations  Ji^^f 
October     which  decided  in  the  case  of  Parke.  Davis  &  Company  w*.  *^^J^^fg0 
of  New  York,  the  State  had  authoritv  to  tax  foreign  corporations  upon  — » 
which  they  employ  within  the  State  .     •  Jgcgptf 

The  November  Elections.— Tht  campaign  issues  in  the  ConfjrcssTWm  ^^-^ 
were  somewhat  confused,  and  the  lesults  of  these  elections  were  van, 
terpreted.  The  Administratioii  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  a  popular 
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upon  its  proposed  policy  in  dealing  witi,  the  ncu-  island  territories,  but  this  issue 
was  obscured  by  the  currency  question,  especially  m  the  West.    Ouiwardly  tt^ 

whlh  tir'tr"^!  °!  ^r^r'"''  T^'^T'''''      ^^'^  approached.   The  poliS 

which  the  Prcsidcni  had  outlined  in  his  commuiiicatim  to  the  peace  coS- 
niissioners  ^yas  the  aajuLMtion  of  ii,c  Philippines  by  the  United  St«tM  Md  thdr 

^t^^t^J^^2!^  *  ^-ou'd  probably  have  been  interpreted  as  a  disapproval 
^  ST"!.*'*  °^  acquiring  any  foreign  territory  at  ill.  If 

on  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  secured  a  decided  victory  at  the  no!!,  the  result 
would  have  been  construed  as  a  general  endorseme  nt  of  the  plans  outlined  by  the 
Administt^  ion.  As  to  this  specific  question,  the  results  were  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  Republicans  were  found  to  l>e  g.Mu  rally  in  favor  of  retaining  the  PhillopinS 
The  attitude  of  t!ie  Democrats  was  uncertain.  In  the  West  the  free-sllver  issue 
was  i.romment.  General  Palmer,  the  Candidate  of  the  National  Democrats  In  i8q6 
said  that  he  considered  the  currency  issue  paramount  and  uraed  every  one  to  vo^^ 
for  sound-money  candidates.   The  chief  doabtful  States  Whose  legislatures  were 

l^".r?k^LIf*^'i.^^"  IT^ff  J""^>'-  California,  Indiana,  West  Virginia. 

North  Dakota.  Washington  and  Nebraska.  Of  these.  West  Virginia.  North  Dakota 
Wew  Jersey,  Indiana.  California  and  Washington  secured  Republican  majorities  in' 
«ie  legislature,  thus  msunnpr  the  election  of  Republican  Senators.  In  Nebraska  a 
Fopulist  ni.ijority  wris  secured.  As  a  result,  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
of  the  iMfty-sixth  Congress  will  .show  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous 
majority.  In  the  Fifty-fifth  Cf.ngress  there  were  46  Republicans,  34  Democrats,  c 
1  opulists.  2  meinhers  of  the  Silver  party  and  3  Independents.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  majorities  in  the  several  States,  the  members  of  the  new  Senate  would 
comprise  55  Republicans.  27  Democrats,  4  Populist.s.  2  mcmbcr.s  of  the  Silver  party 
and  2  Independents,  a  gam  for  the  Republicans  of  9  and  a  loss  to  the  Democrats 
of  8,  and  to  the  Populists  and  Independents  of  i  each,  thus  giving  the  Republicans 
a  majority  of  to  and  a  plurality  over  the  Democrats  of  29.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  comprised  Republicans,  i  Democrats  and 
16  Populists.  The  elections  returned  185  Republican  members.  163  Democrats  and 
9  Popuhsls,  thus  reducing  the  Republican  majority  from  56  to  13.  The  general 
result,  therefore,  was  Republican  gains  in  the  Senate  and  losses  in  the  House.  It 
was  taken  by  the  expansionists  as  an  endorsement  of  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  pointed  to  the 
Democratic  gams  m  the  large  and  populous  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois.  The  Democrats  construed  this  as  a  sign  that  the  policy 
of  expansion  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  were  viewed  with  popular  disfavor. 
For  a  further  account  of  the  State  elections  vee  the  separate  articles  on  the  States. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  wc  add  in  conclusion  the  full  text  of  the  President's 
message  of  Dec.  6. 1896b  and  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain : 

THB  nUCSIOBNT'S  MESSAGE. 

3j^fA«  Senate  and  House  of  Rcfrcsottativcs:  Notwithstanding  the  added  burdens 
rendered  necessary  by  the  war.  our  people  rejoice  in  a  verv  satisfactory  and  steadily 
increasing  degree  of  prosperity,  evidenced  by  l!ie  larg'.  st  volume  of  business  ever  re- 
corded. Manufacture  has  been  productive,  agricultural  pursuits  have  yielded  abundant 
returns,  labor  in  all  fields  of  industry  is  better  rewarded,  revenue  l^slation  passed  by 
the  present  Congress  has  increased  the  Treasury's  recetpu  to  the  amount  estimated  by 
jts  authors,  the  finances  of  the  Government  have  been  successfully  administered  and 
"edit  advanced  to  the  first  rank,  while  its  currency  has  been  maintained  at  the 
worlds  highest  standard.  Military  service  under  a  coiiinioti  flag  and  for  a  righteous 
cause  has  strengthened  tlie  national  spirit  and  served  to  cement  more  dosuy  than 
ever  the  fraternal  bond;  between  every  section  of  the  country. 

-A  review  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  other  powers,  .ilways  appropriate, 
IS  this  year  of  primary  importance  in  view  of  the  momentous  issues  which  have 
arisen,  demanding  in  one  instance  tiic  ultimate  determination  by  arms  and  involving 
far-reaching  consequences  which  will  require  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Congress. 
u  li^^  annual  message  very  full  consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  t!ie  I'niti  d  States  toward  Spain  and  the  Cuban  insur- 
Tection  as  being  by  far  tlie  nio-;i  important  problem  with  which  we  have  Ineti  called 
Upon  to  deal.  The  con<iderations  then  advanced  and  the  expositi(]:i  of  the  views 
therein  expressed  disclosed  my  sense  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation.  Set- 
3side,  as  logically  unfounded  or  practically  inadmissible,  the  recognition  of 
the  Cuban  insurgents  as  belligerents,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
neutral  inter\'ention  to  end  the  war  by  imposing  a  rational  compromise  between 
the  contestants,  intervention  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  party,  and  forcible  annexa* 
tion  of  the  island,  I  concluded  it  was  honestly  due  to  our  friendly  relations  wt^i 
dpain  Uiat  she  should  be  given  a  reasonable  diancc  to  realize  her  expectatums  of 
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reform  to  which  she  had  become  irrevocably  committed  Wkhin  a  few  weeks 

ti^L^**^  announced  comprehensive  plans  which  it  was  confidently  assertd 
would  be  effi^ous  to  remedy  the  evils  »  deeply  affecting  our  own  comnn  !! 
injunous  to  the  true  mterests  of  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  to  tho<:e  01  Cubi 
anri  so  repugnant  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  luimanity.  The  ensimic  mw.h 
brought  httic  sign  of  real  progress  toward  the  pacification  of  Cuba  The  autono- 
mous administrations  set  up  in  the  capital  and  some  of  the  principal  cilits 
appeared  not  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  be  able  to  extend  llnr 
mtlucncc  to  the  large  extent  of  territory  held  by  the  insurgents,  while  the  nilitST 
arm,  obviously  uiiahlc  to  cope  with  the  still  active  rebellion,  continued  manr  of 
the  most  objectionable  and  offensive  policies  of  the  government  that  had  preceded 
It  No  tangible  relief  was  afforded  the  vast  numbers  of  unhappy  reconcfn- 
tlMOS  despite  the  reiterated  protestations  made  in  that  regard  and  the  amount 
^"^In      ^  • ''f' "  ^"  Pi''=^crred  cxi'olicnt  of  zones  of  cuUivaiiun 

proved  illusory;  indeed,  no  less  practical  nor  more  delusive  promises  of  succor  could 
well  have  been  tendered  to  the  exhausted  and  destitute  people  stripped  of  all  that 
made  life  and  home  dear  and  herded  in  a  strange  region  among  unsmpathedc 
strangers  hardly  less  necessitous  than  themselves.  By  the  end  of  December  the 
mortality  among  them  had  frightfully  iaereaaed.  Conser\-ative  estimates  from 
bpanish  sources  placed  the  deaths  among  tlicse  distressed  people  at  over  .jo  per  cent, 
trom  the  time  General  Wcyler's  decree  of  rcconct-ntration  was  entorccd.  With 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Spanish  authorities  a  scheme  was  adupted  l  r  rc!  cf  bv 
"r^       1*^?-"*"  raised  in  this  country  and  distributed  under  the  direcliono'f 

the  Lonsul-Gcneral  and  the  several  Consuls,  by  noble  and  earnest  individual  effort 
throug  idut  tlie  organi/ed  agencies  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Thousands  of  lives 
were  thus  saved,  luit  many  thousands  more  were  inaccessible  to  such  forms  of  aid 
ihc  war  continued  on  the  old  footing  without  comprehensive  plan,  developing 
only  the  same  spasmodic  encounters,  barren  of  Strategic  result,  that  had  narked  the 
course  of  the  earlier  ten  years'  rebellion  as  wdl  as  the  present  insurrection  from  in 
start.  No  alternatiye  save  physical  exhaustion  of  either  combatant,  and  therewithal 
tne  pracUcai  mm  of  the  island,  lay  in  sight,  but  how  far  distant  no  one  could  ven- 
ture  to  conjecture. 

The  Outbreak  of  the  JFor.— At  this  juncture,  on  the  15th  of  Februan-  hit 
occurred  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  .\Lunc  while  rightfully  King  in  the  hariwr 
of  Havana  on  a  mission  of  international  courtesy  and  good  will— a  catastrophe  tbc 
suspicious  nature  and  horror  of  which  stirred  the  nation's  heart  profoundly.  It  is 
a  striking  evidence  of  the  poise  and  sturdy  good  sense  distinguishing  our  natiooil 
character  ttiat  this  shocking  blow,  falling  upon  a  generous  people  already  decplr 
touched  by  preceding  events  in  Cuba,  did  not  mov  e  them  to  an  instant  desperatt 
resolve  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  existence  of  a  condition  of  danger  and  disorder  it 
our  doors  that  made  possible  such  a  deed,  by  whomsoever  wrought.  Yet  the  instinct 
Of  justice  prevailed,  and  the  nation  anxiouslv  awaited  the  result  of  a  searching  invc^ 
tigation  at  once  set  on  foot.  The  finding  of  the  Naval  Board  of  Inquirv  cst.-jbii^hcd 
that  the  origin  of  the  e.vplosion  was  external,  bv  a  submarine  mine,  nnd  only  halted, 
through  lack  of  positive  testimony,  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  its  authorship. 
All  these  things  carried  conviction  to  the  most  thouEhtful.  even  before  the  finding 
ot  the  naval  court,  that  a  crisis  in  our  relations  with  Spain  and  toward  Cuba  was  at 
hand.  So  strong  was  this  belief  that  it  needed  but  a  brief  Executive  suggestion  to 
the  Congress  to  receive  Immediate  answer  to  the  dutv  of  making  instant  provision 
lor  the  possible  and  perhaps  speedily  probable  emergency  of  war,  and  the  remartc- 
aoic,  almost  unique,  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  unanimous  vote  of  hoth  houses 
on  the  9th  of  March,  appropriating  $50,000,000  "  for  the  nationn!  rl.  tVtisc  and  tor 
each  and  eyerv  purpose  connected  therewith,  to  be  expended  at  tlie  discretion  ri  ije 
President.  Th.it  this  act  of  prevision  came  none  too  soon  was  disclosed  when  the 
application  of  the  fund  was  undertaken.  Otir  coasts  were  practically  undefended 
uur  navy  needed  large  provision  for  increased  ammunition  and  supplies  and  txtn 
numbers  to  cope  with  any  sudden  attack  from  the  naw  of  Spain,  wliich  cwnpnsed 
modem  vessels  of  the  highest  type  of  continental  i)erfection.  Our  army  also 
required  enlargement  of  men  and  munitions.  The  details  of  the  hurried  prcparatios 
tor  the  dreaded  contingency  is  told  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
01  the  Nay.  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  the  outhreal; 
ot  war,  when  it  did  come,  found  our  nation  not  unprepared  to  meet  the  contiict. 
rvor  was  the  apprehension  of  coming  strife  confined  to  our  own  country,  h 
tcit  by  the  continental  powers,  which,  on  April  6,  through  their  Ambassadors  and 
envoys,  addressed  to  the  Execurive  an  expression  of  hope  that  humanity  and  moder- 
ation might  mark  the  course  of  this  Government  and  people,  and  that  further  nego- 
'fl*°  agreement  which,  while  securing  the  maintenance  of  pea«. 

would  afford  all  necessary  pnarantees  for  the  rc-estahllshment  of  order  in  tm, 
M  responding  to  that  representation,  I  said  I  shared  the  hope  the  envoys  »« 
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mide  on  behalf  of  gepowera,  stated  the  conf.dcnce  of  this  Go vernmc',  ur  ts^ij? 
S*L^n*'  «PPf««*t«"  ''O^W  be  show.,  for  ,is  own  earnest  and  ui^  fikh  ^dLvoS 

Efforts  to  Mamtam  Peacc.-SuW  animated  by  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  and 
obcymg  the  dictates  ot  duty,  no  effort  was  relaxed  to  brin«  afoSl  sp^dy  ending 
of  the  Cuban  struggle.  Negotiations  to  this  object  continued  actively  w,  he 
Government  of  Spain,  coking  to  the  munediate  conclusion  of  a  six  monihs'  n  - 
t.cc  m  Cuba,  with  a  yww  to  effect  the  recognition  of  her  people  s  right  to  inde- 

S^1?^A?f*/;?**  *Sr"'  revocation  of  the  order  of  ^econcentration  was 

adced.  so  that  the  sufferers  returning  to  their  homes  and  aided  by  united  American 
and  Spanish  eflFort.  might  be  put  in  a  way  to  support  themselves,  and.  by  orderly 
resumption  of  the  well-nigh  destroyed  productive  energies  of  the  island,  oontribut^ 

and  well-being.    Negotiations  eoiittnued  for 
^^^1     }l  VT""  ■''^  r«s>l»t'^  »n  offers  by  Uie  Spanish  Government  which 

could  not  but  be  regarded  as  nudcqoate.  It  was  proposedTtownfinc  the  preparation 
of  Dcace  to  the  insular  parliament,  yet  to  be  convened  under  the  atitononion<  ,]c.  recs 
*  ii**\T?'?''  without  impairment -in  any  wise  of  the  consiiiiiii<,„al  powers 

of  the  Madrid  Government,  which,  to  tliat  .mi,  v.  r,ul,i  grant  an  armistice,  if  solicited 
Dy  the  insurgents,  for  such  time  as  the  G>  iiei  ;il-in Chief  might  sec  fit  to  hx.  How 
and  with  what  scope  of  discretionary  powers  the  insular  parliament  was  expected 
to  set  about  the  "  prcparatit)n  "  of  peace  did  not  appear.    If  it  were  to  be  by  negotia- 
tion with  the  insurgents  the  issue  seemed  to  rest  on  the  one  side  with  a  body 
chosen  by  a  fraction  of  the  electors  in  the  districts  under  Spanish  control,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  insurgent  population  holding  the  interior  country,  unrepresented 
in  the  so<aIIed  parliament  and  defiant  at  the  suggestion  of  suing  for  peace, 
bneved  and  disappointed  at  this  fierren  outcome  of  my  sincere  endeavors  to  reach 
a  practical  solution,  I  felt  it  my  duly  tr,  n  inil  the  whole  question  to  the  Congress 
In  the  message  of  April  11,  i8<j8.  I  ann.KiiKni  th.it  with  this  last  overture  in  the 
du-ection  of  immeiiiaU-  jua.  l  in  Cuba,  and  its  ilis.Tppointing  reception  by  Spain,  the 
effort  of  the  Kxecutive  w.ts  brought  to  an  end.    I  again  reviewed  the  alternative 
courses  of  action  which  luid  been  proposed,  concluding  that  the  only  one  consonant 
with  international  policy  and  compatible  with  our  firm-set  historical  traditions  was 
intervention  as  a  neutral  to  stop  the  war  and  check  the  hopeless  sacrifice  of  life, 
even  though  that  resort  involved  "hostile  constraint  upon  both  the  parties  to  the 
contest,  as  well  to  enforce  a  truce  as  to  guide  the  eventual  settlement."  The 
grotmds  justifying  that  step  were  the  interests  of  lun:i.ini;y,  t1u-  duty  to  protect  the 
life  and  property  of  our  citi7ens  in  Cuba,  the  right  to  cheek  iniurv  to  our  commerce 
and  people  through  the  devastation  of  the  island,  and.  most  imi)or1ant,  the  need  of 
removing  at  once  and  forever  the  constant  menace  and  the  burdens  entailed  upon  our 
Governnieiit  by  the  uncertainties  and  perils  of  the  Situation  caused  bv  the  unendur- 
^'sturbances  in  Cuba.   I  said :     The  long  trial  has  proved  that  the  object  tor 
which  Spain  has  waged  the  war  cannot  be  attained.  The  fire  of  insurrection  may  flame 
or  inajr  smolder,  with  varying  seasons,  but  it  has  not  been,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  can- 
not be.  extinguished  by  present  methods.    The  only  hope  of  relief  and  rcfiose  from  a 
condition  which  can  no  longer  he  endured  is  in  the  enforced  pacification  of  Cuba. 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered  Ameri- 
cnti  interests,  wliich  give  US  the  right  and  the  duty  to  sp^  and  to  act,  the  war  in 
Cuba  must  stop." 

Appeal  to  Congress.— \n  view  of  all  this,  the  Congress  was  asked  to  authorize 
and  empower  the  President  to  tak  n  .  sures  to  secure  a  full  and  final  termination 
of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  t!i<  ]h  u|)lc  of  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in  the  island  the 

establishment  of  a  stable  govcrnnient.  capable  of  nriiuiaining  order  and  observing 
ltS_ international  obligations,  insuring  peace  and  traii'iuillity,  and  the  security  of  its 
citizens  as  well  as  our  own.  and.  for  tiie  acconiplisliment  of  those  ends,  to  use 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  might  be  necessary;  with 
added  authority  to  continue  generous  relief  to  the  starving  people  of  Cuba.  The 
response  of  the  Congress,  after  nine  days  of  earnest  deliberation,  during  which 
the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  yoar  body  was  developed  on  every  point  save 
as  to  the  expediency  of  coupling  the  proposed  action  with  a  formal  recognition  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  the  true  and  lawful  Government  of  that  island— a  propo- 
sition which  failed  of  adoption — the  Congress,  after  conference  on  the  iqth  of  .April, 
by  a  vote  of  42  to  .15  in  the  Senate,  and  311  to  6  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
passed  the  memorable  ;oint  resolution  declaring: 

^  First — ^That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and 
md^ndent 
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neutral  flags  nnd  neutral  Rood';  untlcr  cncmv's  flag.  A  simdar  V^^"f^°^  L 
made  by  the  Spanish  Government  In  the  conduct  of  hostilities  **  ^'^^^JI 
in  of  I'aris.  includinp  abstention  from  rcsorl  to  privateering.  navcMg^^ 
in^ly  lit-iin  observed  by  both  belligerents,  although  neither  was  a  party  (oaJn«*^ 
laration.  ^ 
The  Call  for  Volunteers.— Omt  countty  thus,  after  an  interval  of  halt  a  cc"^ 
of  peace  with  all  natiom.  found  itself  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  a  <nrt  g 


TCKuiar  army  were  increased  to  the  limits  provided  t>v  tne  aci  oi  "r-  /i  ;k 
The  f  -;listed  force  nf  tlie  navv  on  the  isth  dav  of  AuRUSt.  when  it^fW^^^ 
maxinmm,  numbered  24.123  men  and  apprentices.   One  hundred  and 


Second— That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  State*  to  demand,  luid  the  Govcnumt 
of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  GovemuMnt  of  SfMa  at  om 

relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  ud  witbdnnr  lis  | 
land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters.  j 

Third — That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is  directed  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  oil 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States  to  IBdl 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the&e  resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth— That  the  United  States  herdiy  disdalma  any  disposition  or  inteatiaa  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiciiaa,  or  control  over  said  island,  except  for  the  padii-  i 
cation  diereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when  that  is  accomplished  to  \em  tat  ' 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people.  I 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  next  day,  April  aa  A  caw  ' 
was  at  once  communicated  t<i  the  Spanisii  Minister  at  this  capital,  who  forthwitb 
announced  that  his  continuaiici  in  W'a-liington  had  thereby  become  impossible,  and 
asked  for  his  passports,  whicii  were  gi\en  him.    He  lh(rciipiin  withdrew  from  ' 
Washington,  leaving  the  protection  of  Spanish  interests  in  tlie  United  States  to  the 
French  Ambassador  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister.   Simultaneously  with  this 
communication  to  the  Spanish  Minister  hen^  General  Woodford,  the  American 
Minister  at  Madrkl,  was  telegraphed  confirmation  of  the  text  of  the  joint  rcsoiutioD 
and  directed  to  communicate  it  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  with  the  fonal 
demand  that  it  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the  idsod  of 
Cuba  and  withdraw  its  forces  therefrom,  coupling  this  detnand  with  the  announct- 
ment  of  the  intentions  of  this  Government  as  to  the  future  of  the  island,  in  otii- 
formity  with  the  fuurtli  clause  of  the  resolution,  and  giving  Spain  until  noon  of  April 
23to  reply.  That  demand,  although,  as  above  shown,  officially  made  known  to  the  Span- 
ish envoy  here,  was  not  delivered  at  Madrid.    After  the  instruction  reached  Gencril 
Woodford  on  the  morning  of  April  21,  but  before  he  could  present  it,  tlie  Spaniiii 
Minister  of  State  notified  him  that  upon  the  President's  approval  of  the  joint  roo- 
lution  the  Madrid  Government,  regarding  the  act  as  "  equrvalent  to  an  evideni  dec- 
laration of  war."  had  ordered  its  Minister  in  Washington  to  wididraw,  thCTaiy 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  ceasing  all  oroaa 
communication  between  their  respective  representatives,    General  Woodford  there 
upon  demanded  his  passports  and  quitted  Madrid  the  same  day.    Spain  havintr  thus 
denied  the  demand  of  the  Linited  States  and  initiated  that  complete  form  of  r ypmrr 
of  relations  whidh  attends  a  state  of  war,  the  executive  powers  authon-cd  hy  the 
resolution  were  at  once  used  by  me  to  meet  the  enlarged  contingency  ot  actual  war 
between  sovereign  States.  On  April  23  I  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  north  a»« 
of  Cuba,  including  ports  on  said  coast  between  Cardenas  and  Bahia  Honda.  Md  Mt 
port  of  Cicnfuegos,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba;  and  on  the  23d  I  called  for  volnweW 
to  execute  the  purpose  nf  the  resolution.    By  my  message  of  April  35  the  ^OiljlWI 
was  informed  of  the  situation,  and  I  recommended  formal  declaration  of  the  e»S|- 
ence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.    The  Congress  accorfl- 
ingly  voted  on  the  same  day  the  act  approved  .'Xpril  25,  1898,  declaring  the 
oT such  war  from  and  including  the  21st  dav  of  April,  and  re-enacted  the  provision 
of  the  resolution  of  April  20  directing  the  President  to  use  all  the  armed  torcc.  01 
the  nation  to  carry  that  act  into  efi'ect.  Bue  notification  of  the  existence  ci'  j;" 
aforesaid  was  given  April  2q  bv  telegraph  to  all  the  Governments 
United  States  maintain  rel.ations.  in  order  that  their  neutrality  might  be  «*™]™ 
during  the  war.    The  various  Governments  responded  with  proclamation?  ot  neu- 
trality, each  after  its  own  method.    It  is  not  among  the  least  gratifying 
the  struggle  that  the  oblitiarions  of  neutrality  were  impartiuly  dlSChaigeH  W 
often  under  delicate  and  difficult  circumstances.  „  „  ^umt. 

In  further  fulfillment  of  international  duty  I  i.ssued,  April  26.  i^.  f  P^°*""L 
tion  announcing  the  treatment  proposed  to  be  accorded  to  vessels  and  their  car? 
as  to  blockade,  contraband,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  and  the  nnnmnm 
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were  added  to  the  navy  by  purchase,  one  was  presented  to  the  Government,  One 
leased,  and  the  four  vessels  of  the  International  Navigation  Company— the  St.  Paul, 
Sl  Louis,  New  York  and  Paris— wttt  chartered.  In  addition  to  these  the  revenue 
cnttera  and  lighthouse  tenders  were  tamed  over  to  the  Navy  Department,  and 
became  temporarily  a  part  of  the  a  isiliury  navy.  The  medium  effective  fighting  force 
of  the  navy  during  the  war,  ^(.parA.cd  into  classes,  was  as  follows:  4  battleships  of 
the  first  class;  i  battleship  of  the  sccotul  class,  j  armored  cruisers;  6  coast-defense 
monitors,  I  armored  ram,  12  protected  cruisers,  j  unprotected  cruisers,  18  gunboats, 
I  dynamite  cruiser,  11  torpedo-boats;  vessels  of  the  old  navy,  including  monitors,  14. 
Auxiliary~ii  auxiliary  cruisers,  28  converted  yachu,  af  Converted  tugs,  19  con- 
verted colliers,  15  revenue  cutters.  7  lighthouse  tenders  and  19  miscellaneous  vessds. 
Much  alarm  was  ielt  along  our  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  le^t  some  attack  might 
be  made  by  the  enemy.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  possible  injury  to 
our  great  cities  lying  along  the  coast.  Temporary  garrisons  were  provided,  drawn 
from  the  State  militia:  infantry  and  lip.ht  batteries  were  drawn  from  the  volunteer 
force.  About  12.000  troops  were  thus  employed.  Tlie  coast  signal  service  was 
established  for  observing  the  approach  of  an  enemv'.s  ships  to  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  life-saving  and  lighthouse  services  co-operated,  which  enabled 
the  Navy  Department  to  have  all  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coas^  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  under  observation. 

Naval  Preparations. — The  auxiliary  navy  was  created  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  was  officered  and  manned  by  the  naval  militia  of  the  several  Slates. 
This  organization  patrolled  the  coast,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  second  line  of 
defense.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  submarine  mines  were 
placed  at  the  most  exposed  points.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  permanent 
mining  casements  and  cable  galleries  had  been  constructed  at  nearly  all  important 
harbors.  Most  of  the  torpedo  material  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and  had 
to  be  specially  manufactured.  Under  date  of  April  19,  district  oflkers  were  directed 
to  take  all  preliminary  measures,  short  of  the  actual  attaching  of  the  loaded  mines 
to  the  cables,  and  on  April  22  telegraphic  orders  were  issued  to  place  the  loaded 
mines  in  position.  The  aggregate  number  of  mines  placed  was  1,535,  at  the  principal 
harbors  from  Maine  to  California.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  the  planting 
of  mines  at  certain  other  harbors,  but,  owing  to  the  early  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  these  mines  were  not  placed.  The  signal  corps  was  promptly  orpani/ed.  and 
performed  service  of  the  most  dilTicult  and  important  character.  Its  operations  dur- 
ing the  war  covered  the  electrical  connection  of  all  cout  fortifications,  the  establish- 
ment of  telephonic  and  telegraphic  facilities  for  the  camps  at  Manila.  Santiago  and 
in  Porto  Rico.  There  were  constructed  300  miles  of  line  at  ten  great  camps,  thus 
facilitating  military  movements  from  these  points  in  a  manner  heretofore  unknown 
in  military  administration.  Field  telegraph  lines  were  established  and  maintained 
under  the  enemy's  fire  at  Manila,  and  later  the  Manila-Hongkong  cable  was  reopened. 
In  Porto  Rico  cable  communications  were  opened  over  a  discontinued  route,  and 
on  land  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  officer  was  kept  in  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic communication  with  the  division  commanders  on  four  different  lines  of 
Operations.  There  was  placed  in  Cuban  waters  a  completely  outfitted  cable  ship,  with 
war  cables  and  cable  gear,  suitable  both  for  the  destruction  of  communications  be- 
longing to  the  enemy  and  the  establishment  of  our  own.  Two  ocean  cables  were 
destroyed  under  the  enemy's  batteries  at  Santiago.  The  day  previous  to  the 
landing  of  General  Shaftcr's  corps  at  Caimanera,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  landing 
place,  cable  communications  were  established  and  a  cable  station  opened,  giving 
direct  coinmunication  with  the  Government  at  Washington.  This  service  was  inval- 
uable to  the  Executive  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  army  and  navy.  With  a 
total  force  of  over  hvio,  the  loss  was  by  disease  in  camp  and  field,  officers  and  men 
induded.  only  five.  The  National  Defense  Fund  of  $50,000,000  was  expended  in  large 
part  by  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  used  arc  fully  shown  in 
the  reports  of  the  several  Secretaries.  It  was  a  most  timely  appropriation,  enabling  the 
Government  to  strengthen  its  defcKses  and  make  preparations  greatly  needed  in  case 
of  war.  This  fund  being  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  equipment  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  the  patriotism  of  the  Congress  provided  the  means  in  the  War 
Revenue  act  of  June  13,  by  authorizing  a  3  per  cent,  popular  loan  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000^  and  by  levying  additional  imposts  and  taxes.  Of  the  authorized  loan 
^00000,000  were  offered  and  pnnnptly  taken,  the  subscriptions  so  far  exceeding 
the  call  as  to  cover  it  many  times  over,  while  t>refcrenee  bemg  given  to  the  smaller 
bids,  no  single  allotment  exceeded  $5,000.  This  was  a  most  encouraging  and  Sig- 
nificant result,  showing  the  vast  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  uphold  their  country's  liotior.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  message  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  extraordinary  war  that  followed  the 
Spanish  dedantion  of  April  9h  but  a  brief  rcdtal  of  its  more  salient  features  Is 
appropriate. 


History  of  the  War.—Tht  first  encounter  of  the  war  in  point  of  date  took  place 
April  27,  when  a  detachment  of  the  blockading  squadron  made  a  rcconnoissancc  in 
fof«e  at  MatantaSsShelled  the  harbor  forts,  and  demolished  several  works  in  course 
of  cotwtmctionTThe  next  engagement  was  destined  to  mark  a  memorable  epodi  in 
marine  warfare.  The  Pacific  fleet,  under  Commodore  GeorgeDewcy.had  lam  for  aoow 
weeks  at  Hongkong.  Upon  the  colonial  proclamation  of  neutrality  bcinp;  issued,  and 
the  customary  twenty- four  hours'  nut  ice  bt  ing  given,  it  repaired  to  Mirs  Bay,  near 
Hongkong,  whence  it  proceeded  to  the  Tliilippine  Islands  under  telegraphic  orders 
to  capture  or  destroy  the  formidable  Spanish  fleet  then  assembled  at  Manila.  At 
daybreak  on  the  ist  of  May  th^  American  force  entered  Manila  Bay,  and  after  a 
few  hours'  engagement  effected  the  total  destruction  of  tlie  Spani.-,h  fleet,  consisting 
of  ten  warships  and  a  tran^ort,  besides  capturing  the  naval  station  and  forts  at 
Cavile,  thus  annihilating  the  Spanish  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  com- 
pletely controlling  the  Bay  of  Manila,  with  the  abilitj-  to  take  the       at  wllL  NoU 
life  was  lost  on  our  ships,  the  wounded  only  numbering  seven,  while  not  a  WW 
w.is  ir.atenallv  injured     For  this  gallant  achicvciveni  the  Congress,  upon  my  recom- 
mendation, fitly  bestowed  upon  the  actors  permanent  and  substantial  rewant 
The  effect  of  this  remarkable  victory  upon  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  was  instant.   A  prestige  of  invincibility  thereby  attached  to  our 
arms,  which  continued  throughout  the  struggle.   Reinforcements  were  hurried  to 
Manila,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Merntt.  and  firmly  ftaWished  wiihin 
sight  of  the  capital,  which  lay  helpless  before  our  guns.  On  the  7th      ot  May  ine 
Government  was  advised  officially  of  the  vic;ory  at  Man»la.  »drt  0«*  inquire^ 
the  commander  of  our  fleet  what  troops  would  be  required.   The  rofonnaMO  TO 
received  on  the  isth  day  of  May,  and  the  first  army  expedition  ?a''fa,M*y^: 
and  arrived  off  "Manila  June  30.    Other  expeditions  soon  fol  owed,  tne  to» 
force  consisting  of  641  officers  and  15.058  enlisted  men.   Only  rchictaLrc  0 
cause  needless  loss  of  Ufe  and  property  prevented  the  early  stornimg  and  captuc 
of  the  city,  and  therewith  the  absolute  militory  occupancy  of  the  whole  group^ 
The  ins„rp,nts  ineanwhille  had  resumed  the  acUve  hostihttesj  •  OTSpendcdby  tflt 
uncompleted  truce  of  December,  1897.   Their  forces  -i^iS 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  but  were  constrained  by  Admiral  Dewqr  •'^^^ 
Merritt  from  attempting  an  assault.    It  was  fitting  that  whatever  was  »  « 
in  the  way  of  decisive  operations  in  that  i|uar;cr  should  be  accomplisneo  oy  we 
Strong  arm  of  the  United  States  alone.    Obeying  the  stern  precept  of  wa^. 
ioins  the  overcoming  of  the  adversary  and  the  extinction  of  his  power  wherever « 
sailable  as  the  speo^  and  sure  means  to  win  a  peace,  divided  victory  was  not  per 
missible.  for  no  partition  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  attending  eniorce- 
ment  of  a  just  and  adyanlagcous  peace  could  be  thought  Of.  jf,<>"<>*'°f 
comprehensive  scheme  of  genera!  attack,  powerful  forces         •'?T     Ji  Hmmh 
points  on  our  coast  to  invade  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.    Meanwhile  "'SJJgT, 
strations  were  made  at  several  exposed  points.    On  May  11  the  cruiser 


and  the  torpwio  boat  IViHslou)  were  unsuccessful!  in  an  f "f^^^.P' j^jiing, 

whicl 

the  Spanish  naval  preparations  had  been  pushed  with  gr«t  ^'-.f^^Tuli 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Cervera.  which  had  assembled  at  the  Cape  *e™? ''^^ 


batteries  at  Cardenas,  a  gallant  ensign.  Worth  Bagley.  and  four  seamen  tamni^ 
These  grievous '  faUlities  were  strangely  enough  among  the  very  ;^^v, 
occurred  during  our  naval  operations  in  this  extraordinary  contlict.        ^^^t , 


squadron,  under  .Admiral  Cervera.  which  had  assembled  at  tne  v-ape 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  had  crossed  the  ocean,  and  by  its  •JJLj, 
ments  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  delayed  our  military  plans,  ^^'I'l^.^l^'^J  :Vf,,nh«ii 
of  our  fleets.  For  a  time  fears  were  felt  lest  the  On-gon  and 
nearing  home  after  their  long  voyage  from  San  Francisco  of  o'^'^^r^^P^'^llfh  ,hSe 
be  surprised  by  Admiral  Cervera's  Beet;  but  their  fortunate  aijival  di  pclied  ino* 
apprehensions  and  lent  much  needed  reinftwtement.   Not  untti  '^.*;'™"",i„k]e  to 


plan  a  systematic  naval  and  military  attack  upon 
Several  demonstrations  occur 


lOTcemcni.   ixwi  »«•""  '  V        .j^iWe  to 

took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Santingn  do  Cuba,  about  May  19.  was  '^P'■f"f'c 

■  upon  the  Antillean  possessions  of  s^^>n 

,asts  of  Cuba  and  Porto  R'« P^'s^^ 
ration  for  the  larger  event.    On  May  13  the  North  Atlantic  sq"adron  sncu 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.    On  May  30  Commodore  Schley's  squadron  ^^"H^j^  ^ 
forts  guarding  the  mouth  of  Santiago  harbor.   Neither  ^^^'i^^f^i^J^Z^^ 
suit   It  was  evident  that  well-ordered  land  operations  were  indispensawe  w 
a  decisive  advantage.  .  .„„„^n  but  ihf 

The  next  act  in  the  war  thrilled  not  alone  the  hearts  of  oar  coun"y'"cn,^^^^^ 
world,  by  its  exceptional  heroism.    On  the  night  of  June  3^  Licuienaii     ^  _^ 
aided  by  seven  devoted  volunteers,  blocked  the  narrow  outlet  frwn  ^'"l^  "Jlj  jhore 
bv  sinking  the  c  illier  Mfrrimac  in  the  channel  under  a  fierce  "''^ /"^T  'j,  of  the 
hnftnr;»>c  »c,~-,.,;^„  „.;»i,  k„  ^  .,,;.-.,.rn  imt  fallniff  into  the    '  -^iijijtilc 
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truce  to  notify  Admiral  Sampson  of  their  safetv        tn  mm«i:».^«  *u 

danng  act.    They  were  subsequently  eSngcd  Jt.Iv  7     ^^P^"""*  them  On  tfadr 

,  iSy^June  7  the  cutting  of  the  last  Cuban  cable  isolated  tlie  isUnrf    TW»^u  a 

mvasion  was  vigorously  prosecuted.    On  June  lo/ under  a  h™^^^ 

InndmK  of  600  marmes  from  the  Oref:o»;MarbUh€ttd  Ind  yStf^iS!  * 

Guantanaiiio  Bay,  where  it  had  been  detJ^iZ^^^^^uv  J      "  J^**  «n«tcd  m 

n     ,  24th  the  first  serious  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  First  ami 

IrTcrt.^^rr^         &i  ^.'".^  y."''*^'*  States  Vol«nte?r  Ckval*  General  yS^^ 
brigade  of  General  Wheeler's  division,  participated  Iodine  hcavilV    Rv  nlJi./fif 

On  the  day  following  this  brilliant  achievement  of  our  land  forces  the  ?d  of 

ing'to^raie  ui'^hnr'l^f  '*'  "*""L'rH'  of  the  war.  The  S^nfiTflwt  attJ^^^^^ 
rnmmn^«l  4  ^arbor  was  met  hy  the  American  squadron  tinder  command  of 
«S    fhl  ^^^'f  "•  J"  the  Spanish  ships  were  d?- 

fh^»%'*^  torpedo  boats  being  sunk,  and  the  Maria   Teresa.  Ahmranl- 
.^'^  ^""."^"^  ^^l'^^^-    The   Spanish   adn?i  al 

32floSl  P"^""^'-^-  ^^•''il'^  the  enemy's  loss  of  life  was 

nT.nN.y  T'  ^"'"'^  ^  perishing  On  our  side  hut  one  man  was  killed,  on  the 
Brooklyn,  and  one  man  seriously  wounded.  Although  our  ships  were  repeatedly 
fhemseur  ?ro'  7lf  i"i"^<^d-   Where  aU  4  conspicuSSsirdU^T^S 

hnilTr  f'^om  the  commanders  to  the  gunners  and  the  unnamed  heroes  in  the 
^IZJ^     '^u  '^^^  COptnbuUng  toward  the  achievement  of  this  astounding 

«nci«lt  nor  modern  history  afiords  a  parallel  it,  tlic  com-  t 
pwteness  Ot  the  event  and  the  marvelous  disproportion  of  casualties  it  would  be 
imKMis  to  single  out  any  for  especial  honor.  Deserved  promotion  has  rewarded 
Atr^u"^"  ^0"^P"'"';^"s  actors— the  nation's  profoundest  gratitude  is  due  to  all  of 
these  brave  men  who  by  their  skill  and  devotion  in  a  few  short  hours  crushed  the 
iJ^.^"^"  '^P"""  ^r'^"Sht  a  triumph  whose  dedsirencss  and  far-reachinjr 
consequences  can  scarcely  be  measured.  Nor  CUl  we  be  unmindful  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  builders,  mechanics  and  artisans  for  their  skill  in  the  construction  of 
onr  warships.  With  the  catastrophe  of  Santiago.  Spain's  effort  upon  the  ocean 
virniajiy  ceased.  A  spasmodic  effort  toward  the  end  of  Tune  to  send  her  Mcditcr- 
iWiean  fleet,  under  Admiral  Camara.  to  relieve  Manila  \v.,s  abandoned,  the  cxpedi- 
tfon  being  recalled  after  it  had  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

I  he  capitulation  of  Santiago  followed.    The  city  was  closely  besieged  by  land, 
while  the  entrance  of  our  ships  into  the  harbor  cut  off  all  relief  on  that  side.   After  . 
a  truce  to  allow  for  the  removal  of  non-combatants, protracted  negotiations  contintied  I 
trora  Juhr  3  until  July  15,  when,  under  menace  of  immediate  assault,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  surrender  were  agreed  upon.   On  the  17th  General  Shaftcr  occupied  the 
aty.    The  capitulation  embraced  the  entire  eastern  end  of  Cuba.    The  nun  In  r  of 
bpanfsh  soldiers  surrendering  was  22.000.  all  of  whom  were  subsequently  conveyed 
to  bpain  at  the  charge  of  the  United  States.   The  story  of  this  successful  campaign 
IS  told  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  will  be  laid  before  WMfc  The  in- 
dividual valor  of  officers  and  soldiers  was  never  more  strikingiy  shown  than  in  the 
several  eiigagemenU  leading  to  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  while  the  prompt  move- 
ments and  successive  victories  won  instant  and  universal  applause.    To  those  who 
pined  this  complete  triumph,  which  established  the  a.scendency  of  the  United 
states  upon  land  as  the  fight  off  Santiago  had  fixed  our  supremacy  on  the  seas,  the 
earnest  and  lasting  grati!':.le  of  the  nation  is  unsparingly  due.   Nor  should  we  alone 
remember  the  gallantry  of  the  living,  the  dead  claim  our  tears,  and  onr  losses  by 
Battle  and  disease  must  cloud  any  exultatkm  at  the  result  and  teach  US  to  weigh  the 
*  «r  t      0/ however  rightful  the  cause  or  signal  the  victory. 

With  roe  fall  of  Santiago  the  occtipation  of  Porto  Rico  became  the  next  strategic 
uecenity.  General  Miles  had  previously  been  assigned  to  organize  an  expedition 
ror  that  purpo.sc.  Fortunately  he  was  already  at  .Santiago,  where  he  had  arrived  on 
the  nth  of  July  with  reinforcements  for  General  Shafter's  army.  W'itit  Ihe^e 
troops,  consisting  of  3^15  infantry  and  artillery,  two  conipantes  of  engineers,  and 
•ne  company  of  the  Signal  Corps,  General  Miles  left  Guantanamo  on  July  ai. 
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having  nine  transports  convoyed  by  the  fleet  under  Captain  Iligginson,  witk 
the  Massachusetts,  flagship:  Dixie,  Gloucester,  Columbia,  and  Yale,  the  two  tatter 
carrying  troops.  The  expedition  landed  at  Guanica  July  25,  which  port  was  entered 
nifitb  little  oppoMtion.  Here  the  fleet  was  joined  by  the  Annapolis  and  the  Wost, 
while  the  Puritan  and  Amphitrite  went  to  San  Juan  and  joined  the  New  OHearu, 
whirl)  was  i  iigngcd  in  blockading  that  port.  The  Major-General  commanding  was 
siili:-c(iucii:1y  roinfnrccd  by  General  Schwan's  brigade  of  the  Tliird  Army  Corps,  bjr 
General  \\  ilson  with  a  jiart  of  liis  division,  and  also  by  General  Brooke  with  .'i  part 
of  his  corps,  numbering  in  all  16,973  officers  and  men.  On  July  27  he  entered  Ponce, 
one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  the  island,  from  which  he  thereafter  directed 
operations  for  the  capture  of  the  island.  With  the  exception  of  encounters  with  the 
enemy  at  Guayama,  Hormigueros,  Coamo  and  Yauco,  and  an  attack  on  a  {oree  landed 
at  Cape  San  Juan,  there  was  no  serious  resistance.  The  campaign  was  prosecuted  with 
great  vigor,  and  by  the  12th  of  August  much  of  the  island  was  in  our  possession,  and 
the  acquisition  of  tlic  remainder  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time.    At  most  of  the 

Jioints  in  the  island  our  troops  were  enthusiastically  welcoitK-d.  Protesta'.ioni  of 
oyalty  to  the  flag  and  gratitude  for  delivery  from  Spanisii  rule  met  our  comtiiamlcrs 
at  evenf  stage.  As  a  potent  influence  toward  peace  the  outcome  of  the  Porto  Ricaa 
expedition  was  of  great  oonseqtNnce,  and  ftenerons  commendation  is  due  to  those 
who  participated  in  it 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  enacted  at  Manila— its  starting  place.  On 
August  IS,  after  a  brief  assault  upon  the  works  by  the  land  forces,  in  which  the 
squadron  assisted,  the  capital  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  casualties  were 
comparatively  few.  By  this  the  conquest  of  the  I'hilippinc  Islands,  virtually  accom- 
plis!;cd  wlicn  the  Spanish  capacity  for  resistance  was  destroyed  by  Admin! 
Dewey's  victory  of  the  1st  of  May,  was  formally  sealed.  To  General  Mcrritt, 
his  otTiccrs  and  men,  for  their  uncomplaining  and  devoted  service  and  for  their 
gallantr>'  in  action,  the  nation  is  sincerely  grateful.  Their  long  voyage  was  made 
with  singular  sncoeas,  and  the  soldierly  conduct  of  the  tnen,  most  of  whom  were 
without  previotis  ejcperience  in  the  military  service,  deserves  unmeasured  praiit  , 
The  total  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  army  during  the  war  with  Spam 
were:  Officers  killed,  23:  enlisted  men  killed,  257;  total,  280.  Officers  wo""^*"* 
113;  enlisted  men  wounded,  1. 464;  total,  1,577-  Of  the  navy:  Killed.  17;  wounded 
67;  died  as  a  result  of  wounds,  t;  invalided  from  service,  6;  total.  Qi.  It  wiU 
be  observed  that  while  our  navy  was  engaged  in  two  great  battles  and  in  numer- 
ous perilous  undertakings  in  blockade  and  bombardment,  and  more  than  50,000 
of  our  troops  were  transported  to  distant  lands  and  were  engaged  in  assault  and 
Sic^  and  battle  and  many  skirmishes  in  unfamiliar  territory,  we  lost  in  both  arms 
of  the  service  a  total  of  1,668  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  the  entire  campai^  oj 
land  and  sea  we  did  not  lose  a  gun  or  a  flag  or  a  transport  or  a  ship,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  crew  of  the  Mcrrimac  not  a  soldier  or  sailor  was  taken  P"*™*f' 
On  August  7,  forty-six  days  from  the  date  of  the  landing  of  General  Sh^'ters 
army  in  Cuba  and  twenty-one  days  from  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  the  Unilefl 
States  troops  commenced  embarication  for  home,  and  our  entire  force  was  retjirneo 
to  the  United  Sutes  as  early  as  August  34.  Thef  vere  absent  from  the  umtea 
States  only  two  months.  It  is  fitting  that  I  should  hear  testimony  to  *e.P**'^ 
and  devotion  of  that  large  portion  of  our  army  which,  although  eager  to  be 
to  the  post  of  greatest  exposure,  fortunately  was  not  required  0"**'**^  ,  ^ 
United  States.  They  did  their  whole  duty,  and,  like  their  comrades  at  ""^ 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  In  like  manner  the  ofticers  and  wm 
of  the  army  and  of  the  navy  who  remained  in  their  departnicnts  and  s^**"™^ 
faithfully  performing  most  important  duties  connected  with  the  war.  and  wnose 
requests  for  assignment  in  the  field  and  at  sea  I  was  compelled  to  refuse,  because 
their  scr>'ices  were  indispensable  here,  arc  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 
It  IS  my  regret  that  there  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  their  suitable  "^jP"^ 
In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  for  mc  to  mention  in  terms  of  cordial  apP' 
dation  the  timely  and  useful  work  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross.  boHi  ro 
relief  measures  preparatory  to  the  campaigns,  in  sanitary  assistance  at  several  01  mc  | 
camps  of  assemblage,  and'  later,  under  the  able  and  experienced  leadership  01  w 
president  of  the  society.  Miss  Clara  Barton,  on  the  fields  of  battle  and 
pitals  at  the  front  in  Cuba.  Working  in  coiyunction  with  the  pvcrnmentaiautiwr 

ities,  and  under  their  sanction  and  approval,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  co-?P«"V^  \ 
of  many  patriotic  women  and    ocicti.s  in  the  various  States,  the  ^^".^^fnL  jo 
fully  maintained  its  already  high  reputation  for  intense  earnestness  and  \ 
exercise  the  noble  purposes  of  its  international  org.anization.  thus  justifying  tne  cot 
fidencc  and  support  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people.  , 
the  members  and  officers  of  this  society  and  all  who  aided  them  m  P"''*"'"^'T[ 
work  the  sincere  and  lasting  gratitude  of  the  soldiers  and  the  public  is 
v«ely  accorded.  In  tradflcthm  events  w«  are  constant^  reminmd  of  our  ow!"^ 
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made  overtures  of  peace  tSoS  the  ftJL^f^^t  '''*-'''!"^^  ^^'"'"-^  ""^■^1"^'.  'I 
his  Government,  had  act«i  as  fl^e  frion^^?^  r..^  r'"^^'  ^'^'^•nt  of 

ing  the  war.    On  the  ithof  Tulv  M  r     ,  '^P'"'^'^^"^^",^'^'  «^  Spanish  interests  dur- 
the  Duke  of  Almodovtr  the  %L^lu  S  in  :"r''of'sr:;'  '"^  ^""""""r V?"- 
to  state  the  terms  upon  which     "  o  dd  !""""^'  the  United  States 

July,  by  a  communication  ad  p    m  d   o  the  ofef  aT''''',  P*^"'  A"  3°*'' 
Cambon,  the  terms  of  tids  C  .vf'rnn  1  ™  Almodovar  and  handed  to  M 

tocol  ^h"l-^rJ%^^^^^  substantially  as  i„  ,lu-  i,;!- 

was  handed  by  Can^bo^  to  the  S<SreuTo  Statf ^V'«'"'  7' 
the  terms  imposed  as  to  Cuba.  PortoSS)  a^d  an  H^nd  of  "rh    P  "  '^"^■""''"■^^"•I'^y 

be  IWlcdcd  nor  profitable  I  ?     '•""'""'n  on. tins  point  could  neither 

~8^trtKmM  bcZ:;"J'7,  d»"n:,';'^^^^^^^ 

12,  M.  Cambor..  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  .Simui.  an<l  "i1k  SeinUn  of  Shi. ^^ki 
plentpotettttary  „f  the  United  State,.' tgned  a  protoc.il  pr^W^"'  ^""^  •« 

i:r£&c.*L&trs5  ?,a'!;^^"'  - 

Article  III.    The  United  States  will  occupy  and  liold  the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of 
HuS^"v"^  the  conch.sion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  whfch^haf  d^JrSne  Se 
*™.  disposition  and  government  of  the  Philippines  ««wraiBB  uie  con 

oaA  nf  fhU'n^fV'i*;  P'^'^^'^^ff'  appointment  Of  joint  commissions  on  the 

part  of  the  United  Slates  and  Spam,  to  meet  in  Havana  j^d  San  Juan,  rSpecSvehr 
tfon  o?  P^^P^^^^fZ-I^ng'^E/    '-arryin^  out  the  details  of  tS  ISpu  aTefevS- 

Tll  f^i'^'  a?<iotiier  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

ine  fifth  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  not  more  than  t^vc  Commis- 

SS2hV?/»^S        f°         f  ^•"•'■'^  October  ,  and  to  pro^eSTo  Ihe 

Wtiabon  and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  subject  to  ratification  according  to 
the  respective  constituti.mal  forms  of  the  two  countries  v..uiuiuk  w 

fiJhnnI''"'  "".T'  '.""'^  provided  that  upon  the  signature  of  the  protocol  hostili- 

Sn„  w  •  "'"^  countries  should  be  suspended,  and  that  notioe  to  that  ?ect 
SiVa/d'rva?fo?«s"  '''^  Bovenmient  to  the  comn«mder.  of  it. 

Ai™1l*1if'fi^  "P?"  ^  conclusion  of  the  protocol  I  issued  a  proclamation  on 
ll3S?J*.if".'P*"f''"*f  f>"       part  of  the  United  States    The  necessary 

eJiH      •  c  '        ''■*^r*'  ?!  telegraph.   The  blockade  of  the  ports  of 

«.UDa  and  ban  Juan  dc  Puerto  Rico  was  in  Tike  manner  raised.  On  the  i8th  of 
August  the  mu.ster-out  of  loo.ooo  volunteers,  or  as  near  that  number  as  was 
found  to  be  practicable,  was  ordered.  On  the  1st  of  December  101,165  oflkers  and 
men  had  been  mustered  out  and  discharged  from  the  service,  and  o.a)2  more  wfl! 
be  mustered  out  by  the  loth  of  this  month.  Also  a  corresponding  number  of 
general  and  general  Staff  officers  have  been  honorably  discharged  the  service 
S      y  to   superintend   O.u-   evacuation   of  Cuba.  Port.-  Rico 

T^-«  »  W5i*"*n  ^V*^"".^  forthwith  appointed:    l  or  Cuba.  Major-Gencral 

t«Tt!t   i  Rf.ar-Adni'ral  Wdliani  T.  Sampson.  Major-Gencral  Matthew  C. 

K^u\  '  Popo  R'co.  Major-Gencral  Tohn  R.  Brooke.  Rcar-Admiral  Winfield  S. 
jschley,  Bngadier-Gcneral  William  W.  Gordon,  who  soon  afterward  met  the  Span- 
>rLh^"''""'"°"^TM  Havana  and  San  Juan  respectively.  The  Porto  Rican  joint 
commission  speedily  accomplished  its  task,  and  by  the  i8th  of  October  the  cvacua-  . 
aon  Of  the  island  was  completed.  The  United  States  flag  was  fai-^cd  over  the  island 
at  noon  of  that  day.  The  administration  of  its  afTairs  has  been  provisionailv  in- 
misted  to  a  military  governor  until  the  Congress  shall  otherwise  provide.  'The 
L.uoan  joint  commission  has  not  yet  terminated  its  labors.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  removtnc  the  large  ntunbers  of  Spanish  tnwps  stiQ  in  Cuba,  the 
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evacuation  cannot  be  completed  before  the  1st  of  January  next.  Pursuant  to  the 
fifth  article  of  the  protocol,  I  appointed  William  R.  Day,  lately  Secretary  of 
State;  Cushman  K.  Davis,  William  P.  Frye,  and  George  Gray,  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  to  be  the  Peace  Commissioners  on  the  pan 
of  the  United  States.  Proceeding  in  due  season  to  Paris,  they  there  met  on  tht 
1st  of  October  five  Commissioners,  similarly  appointed  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Thtir 
negotiations  have  made  hopeful  progress,  so  Uiat  I  trust  soon  to  be  able  to  lay  a 
definite  treaty  of  peace  before  the  Senate,  with  a  review  of  the  steps  leading  to  its 
signature. 

Our  Colonial  Possessions. — I  do  not  discuss  at  this  time  the  government  or  the 
future  of  the  new  posses.sions  which  will  come  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  Such  discussion  will  be  appropriate  after  the  treaty  of  peace  shall  be  ratified. 
In  the  meantime,  and  until  the  Congress  has  legislated  otherwise,  it  will  be  ray  duty 
to  continue  the  military  governments  which  have  existed  since  our  occupation,  and 
give  to  the  people  .security  in  life  and  property  and  encouragement  under  a  just  and 
beneficent  rule.  As  soon  as  we  are  in  possession  of  Cuba  and  have  pacified  the  island,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  aid  and  direction  to  its  people  to  form  a  government  for 
themselves.  This  should  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  safety 
and  assured  success.  It  is  important  that  our  relations  with  this  people  shall  be  of 
the  most  friendly  character  and  our  commercial  relations  close  and  reciprocal.  It 
should  be  our  duty  to  assist  in  every  proper  way  to  build  up  the  waste  places  ot  the 
island,  encourage  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  assist  them  to  form  a  government 
which  shall  be  free  and  independent,  thus  realizing  the  best  aspirations  of  the  Cuban 
people.  Spanish  rule  must  be  replaced  by  a  just,  benevolent  and  humane  government, 
created  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  capable  of  performing  all  international  obligation?, 
and  which  shall  encourage  thrift,  industr>'  and  prosperity,  and  promote  peace  and 
good-will  among  all  of  the  inhabitants,  whatever  may  have  been  their  relations  in 
the  past.  Neither  revenge  nor  passion  should  have  a  place  in  the  new  government 
Until  there  is  complete  tranquillity  in  the  island  and  a  stable  government  inaugu- 
rated military  occupation  will  be  continued.  With  the  one  exception  of  the  rupture 
with  Spain  the  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  the  great  family  of  nations  has 
been  marked  with  cordiality,  and  the  close  of  the  eventful  year  finds  most  ol  the 
issues  that  necessarily  arise  in  the  complex  relations  of  sovereign  sutcs  adjusttd  or 
presenting  no  serious  obstacle  to  a  just  and  honorable  solution  by  amicable  agree- 
ment. , 

South  American  Countries.— A  long  unsettled  dispute  as  to  the  extended  boundary 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile,  stretching  along  the  Andean  crests  trom 
the  southern  border  of  the  Atacama  desert  to  Magellan  Straits,  nearly  a  third  ol  tnc 
length  of  the  South  American  continent,  assumed  an  acute  stage  in  the  '^"J 
of  the  year,  and  afForde<l  to  this  Government  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  tne 
resort  to  arbitration,  already  contemplated  by  existing  conventions  between  tne 
parties,  might  prevail  despite  the  grave  difliculties  arising  in  its  application.  1  am 
happy  to  say  that  arrangements  to  this  end  have  been  perfected,  the  questions  ol  laci 
upon  which  the  respective  Commissioners  were  unable  to  agree  being  in  . 
reference  to  her  Britannic  Majesty  for  determination.    A  residual  difference  toocrn 
ing  the  northern  boundary  line  across  the  Atacama  desert,  for  which  exi>m'g 
treaties  provided  no  adequate  adjustment,  bids  fair  to  be  settled  in  like  "^a^^V' 
a  joint  commission,  upon  which  the  United  States  Minister  at  Buenos  Ayres  n- 
been  invited  to  serve  as  umpire  in  the  last  resort.    I  have  ^0""?-°*^'^*'''°"  t  ,^te 
proach  the  Argentine  Government  with  a  view  to  removing  differences  °'  . 
charges  imposed  upon  the  cables  of  an  American  corporation  in  the  1 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  cities  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  of  V^^ough  ine-MK  . 
passing  from  and  to  the  United  States.    Although  the  matter  is  ':o'"P'^'^' ^ 
exclusive  concessions  bv  Uruguay  and  Brazil  to  foreign  companies,  t""^, *'f- Jf 
hope  that  a  good  understanding  will  be  reached  and  that  the  •'"l^f "j^es  of 
commercial  communication  between  the  United  States  and  the  Atlaiitic  ci 
South  America  may  be  freed  from  an  almost  prohibitory  dis*^"'"'"*"^".  'aJjonal 
relation,  I  may  be  pcrmittc<l  to  express  my  sense  of  the  fitness  of  an  'l"""^" 
agreement  whcrobv  the  interchange  of  messages  over  connecting  caDJc-  ) 
regulated  on  a  fair  basis  of  uniformity.    The  world  has  seen  the  P.^^^'  J'''^.ji|. 
developed  from  a  congeries  of  independent  and  exclusive  services  |j  ^ 

ordered  union,  of  which  all  countries  enjoy  the  manifold  benefits.  "  .  -,•  jj^, 
strange  were  the  nations  not  in  time  brought  to  realize  that  modern  cni  ^^^^^.^ 
which  owes  so  much  of  its  progress  to  the  annihilation  of  space  oy  |"  • 
force,  demands  that  this  all-important  means  of  communication  ^  ^  step 
all  peoples,  to  be  administered  and  regulated  in  their  comrnon  "<^"^J, 
m  this  direction  was  taken  when  the  international  convention  ot  ^.^^^^ 
protection  of  submarine  cables  was  signed,  and  the  day  is.  I  trust,  not  "  _  ^ 
when  this  medium  for  the  transmission  of  thought  from  land  to  lano 
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5agiS*S'rnS:r??^!r  ^^S^^^^^^^  co.p.ctely  as  is  .he  material 

many  years,  has  been  adiiuteiL  Th/iS^^2i?iS^'f?°l'P'2^^ 

was  $4,242  is  wu^ted.  The  sum  awarded  V  the  Omgress  of  Argentinf 

peSi:  T^^rCHu:^^:^^^^^^  ruler  and  the 

Uttii^  Pe"„  b2t;^^&v°^  "  f'P''^'''^''  '897.  a  conflict  took  place  at 
SSS^d  hi?de?S""in\4^c^^  fhc  Sheriff  of  LSrS 

10  Of  the  killed  ami       of  the    ounded  were  Aus  ril^  of  whom 

This  deplorable  event  naturally  aroSsed    he  soHcft^irof  L^IS^^ 

that  of  Atistria-Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  renewed  chim  nf  X 

iJespite  the  bnef  time  alloted  for  preparation,  the  exhibits  of  this  conntrv  »t  tt^ 
tmiveraal  exposition  at  Brussels  in  1S97  enjoyed  the  sin^u  ar  distSS.  If  . 
JSEe/th?^^r  '^^^^'HK  regard  ti  fhe  nlhcr  and  claises  o^^^ 

entered,  than  those  of  other  countries.  The  worth  of  such  a  result  in  nStin»  kSS«! 
our  national  capacifv  to  supply  the  world's  markets  is  oL ioTs  ^  '"'^ 

tommcrcal  /^r/an.7>tj.— Exhibitions  of  this  international  character  are  becnmJno- 
ZI"J'T'"ai  exchanges  of  commercial  countriesVow  more  ^^^^^^ 

varied.   Hardly  a  :^car  passes  that  this  Government  is  not  invited  to  nSna!  nar 

nut  ot  reCOtirw  to  Confess  for  the  power  and  means  to  do  so     Mv  nredeee«nr« 

STaSS^n?*?  >d^'«'^"i'y  of  provK],n^  by  a  general  enactment\'nd  a  stan" 
ing  appropriation  for  acceptmg  ,uch  invitations,  and  lor  representaton  of  thk 
country  by  a  co,nmis..ion.  This  plan  has  my  cordial  approver  I  troiT  that  tte 
n.  r'"/'^":,""""'  °"  ^^'^  i't'Portation  of  cattle  from  the  United  SSes  oriS^ 
naliy  adopted  as  a  sanitary  precaution,  will  at  an  early  day  h?  relaxed  ^to 
their  present  features  of  hardship  and  discrimination,  so  as  to  admi    live  battle 

^Jh  ^t^l  in  the  Bclfifian  treatment  of  our  preserved  and  salted  meats.  The 
growth  of  direct  trade  between  the  two  countries,  not  alone  for  Belgian  consumptioJ 
W  J«Jg'jn  products,  but  by  way  of  transit  from  and  to  other  Continental 
has  been  both  encouraging  and  beneficial.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  eSanS  fiS 
advantages  by  seeking  the  removal  of  needless  impediments  and  by  arranoeawnS 
for  increased  commercial  exchanges.  '  wrwisemenw 

inf  mi^Hnn'"'\  '''  ""^'J*  year's  events  in  Central  i^erica  deserve  more  than  pass- 
mg  mention.  A  menacmg  rupture  between  Costa  Rtca  and  Nicaragua  was  h.aoDilv 
composed  by  the  signature  of  a  convention  between  the  parties  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Guatemalan  representative  as  a  mediator,  the  act  being  necotiated 
and  signed  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  Alert,  then  Iving  in  Central  A men- 
^IJ"  I"    r         ^'^'"^V^  the  good  offices  of  our  envoy  and  of  the 

commander  of  that  vessel  contributed  toward  this  gratifying  outcome.  Tn  my 
lSl?r«I!r/»L™*'*r?.^-  ^'IS  situation  was  presented  with  respect  to  the  diplomatic 
representation  of  this  Government  in  Central  America,  created  by  the  associa- 
tion of  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Salvador  under  the  title  of  the  Greater  Republic 
or  t-entral  America,  and  the  declaration  of  their  international  functions  to  the  Diet 
uiercot.  While  the  representative  character  of  the  Diet  was  recogni;>!cd  by  my  pred- 
ecessor, and  h.Ts  been  confirmed  during  mv  administration  by  receiving  its  accred- 
ited envoy  and  granting  exequaturs  to  Consul-  commissioned  under  its  authority, 
tnat  recognition  was  qualified  by  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  the  component  sovereign  republics  toward  the  United  States  remained  wholly 
unaffected.  This  proviso  was  needful,  inasmuch  as  the  compact  of  the  three  republics 
***  *t  the  outset  an  association  whereby  certain  representative  functions  were  dele- 
gated to  a  tripartite  commission,  rather  than  a  federation  possessing  centralized  powers 
Of  BDvemmoit  and  administration.   In  this  view  of  their  relation,  and  of  the  relation 
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of  the  United  States  to  the  several  republics,  a  change  In  the  representation  of  this 
country  in  Central  America  was  neither  recommended  by  the  Executive  nor  initiated 
by  Congress ;  thus  leaving  one  of  our  envoys  accredited,  as  heretofore,  separately 
to  two  States  of  the  greater  republic,  Nicaragiia  and  Salvador,  and  to  a  third  State, 
Costa  Rica,  which  was  not  a  party  to  the  compact,  while  our  other  envoy  was  sim- 
ilarly accredited  to  a  union  State — Honduras — and  a  non-union  State— Guatemali 
The  result  has  been  that  the  one  has  presented  credentials  only  to  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  the  other  having  been  received  only  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala. 
Subsequently,  the  three  associated  republics  entered  into  negotiations  for  taking 
the  steps  forecast  in  the  original  compact.  A  convention  of  their  delegates  framed 
for  them  a  Federal  Constitution  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Centra] 
America,  and  provided  for  a  central  Federal  Government  and  legislature.  Upon 
ratification  by  the  constituent  States,  the  ist  of  November  last  was  fixed  for  the  new 
system  to  go  into  operation.  Within  a  few  weeks  thereafter  the  plan  was  severely 
tested  by  revolutionary  movements  arising,  with  a  consequent  demand  for  unity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  military  power  of  the  federal  States  to  suppress  thent 
Under  this  strain  the  new  union  seems  to  have  been  weakened  through  the  with- 
drawal of  its  more  important  members.  This  Government  was  not  officially  advised 
of  the  installation  of  the  federation,  and  has  maintained  an  attitude  of  friendly 
expectancy,  while  in  no  wise  relinquishing  the  position  held  from  tlic  outset  that 
the  responsibilities  of  the  several  States  toward  us  remained  unaltered  by  their  ten- 
tative relations  among  themselves.  •■ 

The  Nicaragua  Canal. — The  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  appointed  July  24,  1897,  under  the  authority 
of  a  provision  in  the  Sundry  Civil  act  of  June  4  of  that  year,  has  nearly  completed 
its  labors,  and  the  results  of  its  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  proper  route,  the  feasi- 
bility and  the  cost  of  construction  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  by  a  Nicaraguan  route 
will  be  laid  before  you.    In  the  performance  of  its  task  the  Commission  received  all 
possible  courtesy  and  assistance  from  the  governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  which  thus  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  giving  a  speedy 
and  practical  outcome  to  the  great  project  that  has  for  so  many  years  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  respective  countries.    As  the  scope  of  the  recent  inquiry  embraced 
the  whole  subject  with  the  aim  of  making  plans  and  surveys  for  a  canal  by  the  most 
convenient  route,  it  necessarily  included  a  review  of  the  result  of  previous  siir^fj's 
and  plans,  and  in  particular  those  adopted  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
existing  concessions  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  so  that  to  this  extent  those 
grants  necessarily  hold  as  essential  a  part  in  the  deliberations  and  concessions  ot 
the  canal  commission  as  they  have  held  and  must  needs  hold  in  the  discussion  ot 
the  matter  by  the  Congress.    Under  these  circumstances  and  in  view  of  over- 
tures made  to  the  governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  by  other  parties  tor 
a  new  canal  concession  predicted  on  the  assumed  approaching  lapse  of  the  con- 
tracts of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  with  those  States,  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
express  my  conviction  that  considerations  of  expediency  and  international  policy 
as  between  the  several  governments  interested  in  the  construction  and  control  0 
an  inter-oceanic  canal  by  this  route  require  the  maintenance  of  the  stalKS 
until  the  Canal  Commission  shall  have  reported  and  the  United  States  Congress 
shall  have  had  the  opportunity  to  pass  finally  upon  the  whole  matter  durinp  uie 
present  session,  without  prejudice  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  existing  ^^"fj'  . 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  as  one  of  its  «s 
sovereign  acts  before  merging  its  powers  in  those  of  the  newly  formccl  tn  jc 
States  of  Central  America,  has  granted  an  optional  concession  to  another  associau 
to  become  effective  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  grant.    It  docs  not  ^PP^^""  ]*'^ 
surveys  have  been  made  or  what  route  is  proposed  under  this  contmgent  grani.  »^ 
that  an  examination  of  the  feasibility  of  its  plans  is  necessarily  not  embraced  in 
report  of  the  Canal  Commission.    All  those  circumstances  suggest  the  "^8'^"^^^ 
some  definite  action  by  the  Congress  at  this  session  if  the  labors  of  the  past  arc  to 
utilized  and  the  linking  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  practical  ws'^^^^- 
is  to  be  realized.   That  the  construction  of  such  a  maritime  highway  is  "^yr 
than  ever  indispensable  to  that  intimate  and  ready  inter-communication  ,., 
eastern  and  western  seaboards  demanded  by  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  i^'a 
ajid  the  prospective  expansion  of  OTir  influence  and  commerce  in  the  j,- 
that  our  national  policy  now  more  imperatively  than  ever  calls      .l!^  .'^^I,  I,„ort. 
this  Government,  arc  propositions  which  I  doubt  not  the  Congress  will  am 
ciate  and  wisely  act  upon.  .  ■  t 

The  Chilean  Claims  Commission.— A  convention  providing  for  the  revival  0 
late  United  States  and  Chilean  Claims  Commission,  and  the  consideration 
which  were  duly  presented  to  the  late  Commission,  but  not  considered  because 
expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  duration  of  the  Commission,  was  signeu  . 
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24,  1897,  and  has  remained  unacted  upon  by  the  Senate.  The  term  therein  fixed  for 
ejecting  the  exchange  of  ratifications  having  elapsed,  the  convention  falls  unless  the 
time  be  extended  by  amendment,  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  about,  with  the 
friendly  concurrence  of  the  Chileati  Govcrniufnt. 

Attitude  toivard  China. — The  United  States  has  not  been  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  the  extraordinary  events  transpiring  in  the  Chinese  liinpire,  whereby  portions 
of  its  maritime  provinces  arc  passing  under  the  control  of  various  European 
powers;  but  the  prospect  that  the  vast  commerce  which  the  energy  of  our  citi- 
zens and  the  necessity  of  our  staple  productions  for  Cliinesc  uses  has  built  up  in 
those  regions  may  not  be  priju<lice<l  tbunigh  .my  <xiln>ivc  treatment  by  ihc  new 
occupants  has  obviated  the  need  of  our  cruiiUry  becoming  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
Our  position  among  nations,  having  a  large  Pacific  ctia^t  and  a  constantly  expand- 
ing direct  trade  witli  the  farther  Orient,  gives  us  the  etjuitable  claim  to  considera- 
tion and  friendly  treatment  in  this  rep.ini.  a;ul  it  will  lie  my  aim  to  subserve  our 
large  interests  in  that  quarter  by  all  means  approiiriale  to  l!u-  constant  policy  of  our 
Government.    The  territories  of  Kiao-Oian,  of  Wei-I  lai-W'ei.  anrl  of  Fort  Arthur 
and  Talienwan,  based  to  (iermany.  Great  Ilriiain,  and  Russia,  respcciiyoly.  for 
terms  of  years,  will,  it  is  annonnced,  be  o[)en  to  inlernalii'nal  commerce  during  such 
alien  occupation;  anrl  if  no  di-crimin.iling  ireaimenl  of  Amerioaii_  liiizens  ami  their 
trade  be  found  to  exist,  or  lie  hereafter  developed,  the  desire  of  this  (iovernment 
would  appear  to  be  realized.    In  this  relation,  as  showing  tlic  volume  and  value 
of  our  exchanges  with  China,  and  ilie  pecniiarlv  favor  ilile  eontliii<'iis  which  evisl 
for  their  expansion  in  ll.e  iiorn):d  con-se  of  trade,  I  refer  to  the  C4>mmnnicaiion 
addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  ilou>e  id  Representatives  by  ihe  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  14th  of  last  Jnn.-  with  its  accompanying  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  recommending  an  a|>propriation  for  a  connnissiiMi  10  stuily  the  com- 
mercial and  in<inslrial  cotiditions  in  the  Clii;ie>e  Rmpire.  ami  report  as  (o  the 
opportunities  for  and  obstacles  to  ibe  enl.-.rgenient  of  markets  in  China  for  the 
raw  products  and  mamifartures  of  the  I'liited  States.    .Nenon  was  lal;en  thereon 
during  the  late  session.    I  cordially  urge   that    the    recommen<la;ion    receive  at 
your  hantls  the  consideration  which  i;3  importance  and  timeliness  merit.  Mean- 
while there  mav  be  just  ground   for  disquietude  in  view  of  the  unrest  and 
revival  of  the  olil  sentiment  of  (i(iposition  and  prejudice  to  alien  people  which  per- 
vades certain  of  the  Chinese  provinces.    As  in  the  case  of  the  attacks   upon  our 
citizens  in  Szechuan  and  at  Kutien  in  \><')B-  the  United  Slates  M mister  lias  been 
instructed  (o  secure  the  fullest  mea.sure  of  proteciion,  both  bval  and  mipvrial.  for 
any  menaced  American  in  this.  ;ind  to  demand  m  ca.-^e  of  htwh  ss  miury  to  person  or 
properly  instant  reparation  ap])ropri:ito  tn  the  ca-e.    Warships  h;ive  been  stationed 
at  Tien'-T-in  for  more  readv  <.l.  ervation  of  ilie  di-orders  which  have  mvailed  even 
the  Chinese  capital,  so  as  t»>  he  in  a  position  to  act  shotild  n<  ed  arise,  while  a  guard 
of  marines  has  been  sent  to  Peking  to  afTor<l  the  Minister  the  .same  mea^nre  ol 
authoritative  protection  as  the  repre-^entalnes  of  other  natiims   have    been  con- 
strained to  emplov.  ,  ...        .  ,  . 

The  Italy-Colombia  Pisf'Ulc.  <V<  .— Following  close  upon  the  rendition  ot  tlie  awaro 
of  my  predecessor  as  arbitrator  of  ihe  claim  of  the  Italian  sul)jeci  Cerriili  against 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  differences  aro-e  between  the  parlies  to  the  arbitration  in 
regard  to  the  scope  and  extension  of  ilie  award,  of  which  certain  articles  were  con- 
tested bv  Colombia,  while  Italy  daim-d  their  liter.al  fulfillment.^  The  .nward  having 
been  m.-iile  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  the  .act  ot  friendly  considera^ 
tion  and  with  ihe  sole  view  to  an  impartial  composition  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  1 
conld  not  but  feel  deep  concern  at  sucli  a  niiscarnage.  and.  while  unable  to  accept 
the  Colombian  tlieorv  that  I.  iti  my  oil^cial  capacity,  possessed  continuing  functions 
as  arbitrator,  with  p^wcr  to  interpret  or  revise  the  terms  of  the  award,  my  best 
clTorts  were  lent  to  bring  the  parties  to  a  harmonious  agreement  as  to  tbe  execution 
of  its  provisions.  A  naval  demonstration  by  Italy  resulted  in  an  engagcnient  to  pay 
the  liabilities  claimed  upon  their  ascertainment;  but  this  apparent  disposition  of  the 
controversy  was  followed  by  a  runturc  of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Colombia 
and  Italy. 'which  still  continues,  although  fortunately  without  acute  symptoms  Hav- 
ing supervened.  Notwithstanding  this,  eff.irls  arc  reported  to  be  commmng  for  tlie 
ascertainmeni  of  OTlombia's  contingent  liability  on  account  of  Cerruti  s  debts,  under 
the  fiftli  article  of  the  award.  ,     ^  _      ...    f  ,  „  „.,i.i:^ 

A  claim  of  an  American  citizen  against  the  Dominican  Republic  for  a  public 
bridge  over  the  Ozama  River,  which  has  Ren  in  'l'P'"'"a'i<^. 

years,  has  been  settled  bv  expert  arbitration  and  an  award  in  favor  of  the  claimant 
amounting  to  about  $QO,ooo.  It,  however,  remains  unpaid,  despite  urgent  demands 
for  its  .settlement  according  to  the  terms  of  the  compact.  th^ 
The  Paris  Exfosilion-Therc  is  no^v  every  prospect  t^at  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  universal  exposition  to  be  held  in  Pans  in  ^f,^^" 
commensurate  with  the  advanced  position  held  by  our  products  and  industries  in  the 
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world  s  chief  marts.  The  preliminary  report  of  Mr.  Moses  P.  Handy,  who,  under  the 
act  approved  July  10,  1897.  was  appointed  special  commissioner,  with  a  view  to  iecur- 
ing  all  atlamablc  information  necessary  to  a  full  and  complete  understanding  by  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  participation  of  this  Government  in  the  Paris  Exposition,  wjs 
laid  before  you  by  my  message  of  December  6,  1897.  and  showed  the  large  opportuni- 
ties opened  to  make  known  our  national  progress  in  arts,  science  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  the  urgent  need  of  immediate  and  adequate  provision  to  enable  due  ad- 
vantage thereof  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Handy's  death  soon  afterward  rendered  it  necessary 
for  another  to  take  up  and  complete  his  unfinished  work,  and  on  January 
"  ffcii  .•  ^V.  Cridlcr,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was  designated 

to  fulhll  that  task.    His  report  was  laid  before  you  by  my  message  of  June  14.  1898, 
with  the  gratifying  result  of  awakening  renewed  interest  in  the  projcctttl  display. 
By  a  provision  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  act  of  July  1,  1898,  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $650,000  was  allotted  for  the  organization  of  a  commission  to  care  for  the 
proper  preparation  and  installation  of  American  exhibits  and  for  the  display  of 
suitable  exhibits  by  the  several  executive  departments,  particularly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  u 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.   Pursuant  to  that  en- 
actment  I   appointed   Mr.   Ferdinand   W.    Peck,    of    Chicago,  Commissioner- 
General,  with  an  Assistant  Commissioner-General  and  Secretary.   Mr.  Peck  at 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  his  success  in  enlarging  the  scope  and  varirty  of 
the  United  States  exhibit  has  been  most  gratifying.    Notwithstanding  the  com- 
paratively limited  area  of  the  exposition  site— less  than  one-half  that  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago — the  space  assigned  to  the    United   States  has  been 
mcreascd  from  the  absolute  allotment  of  157,403  square  feet,  reported  by  Mr. 
Handy,  to  some  202,000  square  feet,  with  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  field 
for  a  truly  characteristic  representation  of  the  various  important  branches  of  our 
countr>''s  development.   Mr.  Peck's  report  will  be  laid  before  you.  In  my  judgment 
Its  recommendations  will  call  for  your  early  consideration,  especially  as  regards  an 
increase  of  the  appropriation  to  at  least  one  million  dollars  in  all,  so  that  not  only 
may  the  assigned  space  be  fully  taken  up  by  the  best  possible  exhibits  in  cvcr>'  class, 
but  the  preparation  and  installation  be  on  so  perfect  a  scale  as  to  rank  among  iht 
first  in  that  unparalleled  competition  of  artistic  and  inventive  production,  and  thus 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  with  which  we  start  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries whose  appropriations  arc  on  a  more  generous  scale,  and  whose  preparations 
are  in  a  slate  of  much  greater  forwardness  than  our  own.   Where  our  artisans 
have  the  admitted  capacity  to  excel,  where  our   inventive  genius  has  initiated 
many  of  the  grandest  discoveries  of  these  later  days  of  the  century,  and  where 
the  native  resources  of  our  land  are  as  limitless  as  they  are  valuable  to  supply 
the  world's  needs,  it  is  our  province,  as  it  should  be  our  earnest  care,  to  lead 
in  the  march  of  human  progress  and  not  rest  content  with  any  secondary  pla«- 
Moreover,  if  this  be  due  to  ourselves,  it  is  no  less  due  to  the  great  French  nation 
who,se  guests  we  become,  and  which  has  in  so  many  ways  testified  its  wish  and  hope 
that  our  participation  shall  befit  the  place  the  two  peoples  have  won  in  the  field  of 
universal  development. 

Promotion  of  Commercial  Intercourse  with  France.— Ihc  commercial  arrange- 
ments made  with  France  on  the  28th  of  Mav.  1898,  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  3  of  the  Tariff  act  of  1897  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  June  fol- 
lowing. It  has  relieved  a  portion  of  our  export  trade  from  serious  embarrass- 
ment. Further  negotiations  are  now  pending  under  Section  4  of  the  same 
act.  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  Negotiations  with  other  governments,  in  part  interrupted  by  the  war 
with  Spam,  arc  in  progress  under  both  sections  of  the  Tariff  act.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  announce  some  of  the  results  of  these  negotiations  during  the  present  session  01 
Congress. 

Germany  and  American  Products.— ^c^o{ni\on%  to  the  same  end  with  Germany  1»« 
been  .^et  on  foot.  Meanwhile  no  clT»>i  t  luib  been  relaxed  to  convince  the  imperial 
Government  of  the  thoroughness  of  n-ir  inspection  of  pork  products  for  exportation, 
and  It  IS  trusted  that  the  efTicicnt  administration  of  this  measure  by  the  DeparUnfn 
of  Agriculture  will  Ik?  recognized  as  .t  guarantee  of  the  hcalthfulness  of  the  toou 
staples  we  send  abroad  to  countries  where  their  use  is  large  and  iiecessarv 
I  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  loth  of  February  last  information  t?"f'f^ 
the  prohibition  against  the  importatinu  of  fresh  fruits  from  this  country  which  tisa 
then  recently  been  decreed  bv  Germanv  on  the  ground  of  danger  of  di'scminiiing 
the  ban  Jose  scale  insect.  This  prcc.iutionary  measure  was  justified  hy  ^^rnian 
on  the  .score  of  the  drastic  steps  taken  in  several  States  of  the  Union  agam-M  tn< 
spread  of  the  pest,  the  elaborate  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  being  pB' 
m  evidence  to  show  the  danger  to  German  fruit-growing  interests  shouh  the  ^f*^ 
Obtain  a  lodgment  in  that  country.    Tcmporarj-  relief  was  afforded  in  the  case  or 
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faSKl^SSSSSI?    T  way  by  inspection  and  admission  wlwB 

Jrond  wm-lnfected.  Later  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  dried  fruite  of  mw! 
fand^  but  was  rdaxtd  50  as  to  apply  only  to  unpcelcd  fruit  and  fniit  vSte.  AfSS 
to  be  expected,  llic  alarm  reached  to  other  countries  imi  Swii^Jrll«w  hf!r-j 
Mn.!ar  inhihit.on  Effor,.  arc  in  progress  TiXc  I'^'^^Sa  ^ifXSn- 
mcnts  to  relax  the  prolu  m.un  .n  favor  of  dried  fruits  showrto  have  ifiJ^uiM 
under  c.rcunislanccs  rendcrmg  the  existence  of  Mlimdlifc  impo^sSSe 
««1h™^r-'''i''?'  ^"'"^.-Our  relations  withGreat  ffin  t\c  .  or,tinred 
^SAS^rh.Si^^VT'''K  to  our  request,  tl,e  protect"o     t  A  n"  cans 

and  their  interests  in  Spanish  jurisdiciinn  was  assunud  hy  he  dinlom-itic  and  ron 

with  toct  and  «al,  eliciting  high  coiuttRiulntion  I  ,„av  be  allowed  to  make  fi  tfrfp 
allusion  to  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ramsdcn.  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  sLntlaJo  df 
Cuba,  whose  unt.me  y  death  after  distinguished  service 'and  Snt^ffoSXi  J 
the  siege  of  that  city  was  sincerely  lamented.  In  the  early  iS?  of  Aortl  S 
pursuant  to  a  request  made  at  t!ie  instance  of  the  SeSeterTof  State  bv  the 
fent.sh  Ambassador  at  this  capiUl.  the  Canadian  Go^^n(  "rantS  fa^Iitiel 
for  the  passage  of  four  United  States  revenue  cutters  from  the  ^.at  lakes  'o  the 
.Atiantic  coast  by  wwr  of  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
The  vessels  had  reached  Lake  Ontario  and  were  there  awaiting  ihe  opening  of 
mJ/S^'?"/-'  'V"  '^'-'^^'^'■cd  between  the  United  Slates  and  Spain.  Her 

Majesty  s  Guvcrnmcnt  thereupon,  by  a  communication  of  the  latter  part  of  April 
s  ated  that  the  Permi.ss,on  granted  before  the  outbreak  of  bOStlKties  would  not  be 
.n  nn  ,T  P'^'^rf"'^  ''"^  UnUcd  Statcs  Govemmcnt  gave  assurance  that  the  v"aeb 
in  question  would  proceed  direct  to  a  United  States  port  withont  cngagint?  in  any 
S  This  Govenmient  promptly  agreed  to  the  stipulated  condition. 

It  being  understood  that  the  vesaelswoaTd  not  be  prohibited  from  resisting  any  hostile 
attack.  It  will  give  me  especial  satisfaction  if  I  s'l.,!!  authorized  to  cnininuriicate  to 
you  a  tavorable  conclusion  of  the  pending  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  in  respect 
10  the  Uomimon  of  Canada.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  tinv  eminent  to  remove 
ai  sources  of  discord  and  irritation  in  our  relations  with  the  neighboring  Dominion. 
I  he  trade  between  flie  two  countries  is  constantly  increasmg.  and  it  is  important  to 
both  countries  that  all  reasonable  facilities  should  be  granted  for  its  development. 

Lommeraal  Relations  with  Grt'^rr— The  Government  of  Greece  stronglv  urges  the 
onerousness  of  the  duty  here  imposed  upon  the  currants  of  that  country,  amounting 
to  100  per  cent  or  more  of  their  market  value.  This  fruit  is  stated  to  be  exclusively 
a  bre^  product,  not  coming  into  competition  with  any  domestic  product  The  ques- 
tion of  reciprocal  commercial  rchuions  with  Greece,  including  the  restoration  of 
currants  to  the  free  hst.  is  under  consideration. 

Haiti.— The  long-standing  claim  of  Bernard  Campbell  for  damages  for  injuries 
stistaincd  from  a  violent  assault  committed  against  him  by  military  authorities'^n  the 
island  of  Haiti  has  been  settled  by  the  agreement  of  that  republic  to  pay  him  $10,000 
in  American  gol<L  Of  this  sum  $5,000  has  already  been  paid.  It  is  hoped  that  other 
Peiraing  claims  of  American  citizens  against  that  republic  may  be  amicably  adjusted. 

Wowoit.— Pending  the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  signed  luiic  16, 
1097,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Republic  of  "Hawaii, 
providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  islands,  a  joint  resolution  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  by  accqiting  the  offered  cession  and  incorporating  the  ceded 
territory  into  the  Union,  was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and  approved  July  7, 
Aj  •  t  V]^'"^"Pon  directed  the  United  States  ship  Philadetphia  to  convey  Rcar- 
Admiral  Milla-  to  Honolulu,  and  intrusted  to  his  hands  this  important  legislative 
to  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  with  wliom  the 
Admiral  and  the  United  States  Minister  were  authorized  to  make  appropriate 
arrangements  for  transferring  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 
Ihis  was  simply  but  imiiressively  accomplished  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  by  the 
".'-■''very  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  to  President  Dole,  who  thereupon 
yielded  up  to  the  representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  sov- 
ereignty and  public  properly  of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Pursuant  to  the  '.erms  of  the 
joint  resolution,  and  in  exercise  of  the  authority  thereby  conferred  upon  me.  I 
directed  that  the  civil,  judicial  and  military  powers  theretofore  exercised  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  should  continue  to  be  exer- 
CWcd  by  those  officers  until  Congress  shall  provide  a  government  for  ihe  incorpo- 
rated territory,  subject  to  my  power  to  remove  such  officers  and  to  fill  vacancies. 
The  President,  officers  and  troops  of  the  republic  thereupon  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  thus  providing  for  the  uninterrupted  continuance 
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Hawaii*  as  CommissioiMra  to  confer  and  recommend  to  Gmgress  snch  legislatioi 
GOacaiunp  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  they  should  deem  necessary  or  proper.  Trie  Com 
missioners  li;iving  fulfilled  the  mission  confided  lo  them,  their  report  \vill  he  laid  be- 
fore youat  an  early  day.  Il  is  believed  that  their  recommendations  will  have  thccarncsi 
consideration  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  you  to  give  suck 
shape  to  the  relationship  of  those  inid-I'acific  lands  to  our  home  Union  as  wiS 
benefit  both  in  the  highest  degree,  realizing  the  aspirations  of  dfe  community  Aal 
has  cast  its  lot  with  us  and  elected  to  share  our  politicsl  heritage,  while  at  the  same 
time  justifying  the  foresight  of  those  who  for  dnee-quarters  of  a  century  have 
looked  to  the  assimilation  of  Hawaii  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  consummatioiB,  it 
harmony  with  our  needs  and  in  fulfillment  of  our  cherished  traditions 

Tlie  questions  heretofore  pending  between  Hawaii  and  Japan,  growing  out  of  the 
alleged  mistreatment  of  Japanese  treaty  immigrants,  were,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  ad- 
justed before  the  act  of  transfer,  by  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  indemnit)- to  the 
Government  of  Japan.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  the  existing  cus- 
toaiB  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  with  the  United  States  and  with  other  couo- 
tries  remain  unchanged  until  legislation  shall  otherwise  nrovide.  The  Consuls  of 
Hawaii,  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  continue  to  fulfill  tneir  commercial  agencies, 
while  the  United  States  Consulate  at  Honolulu  is  maintained  for  all  apprupria;? 
services  pertaining  to  trade  and  the  revenue.  It  would  be  desirable  tliat  ail  inrtign 
Consuls  m  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  receive  new  exequaturs  fri.;rj  this  Govern- 
ment. The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  fact  that  our  Consular  officers  having 
ceased  to  exist  in  Hawaii,  and  being  about  tO  Oease  in  other  countries  coming  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  the  provisions  for  the  relief  and  transportatioa 
of  destitute  American  seamen  in  these  countries  under  our  Consular  regulations  wPl 
in  consequence  terminate.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  new  legislation  should  be 
enacted  upon  this  subject,  in  order  to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 

Relations  -Ki'itli  Mrxico. — The  interpretation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  extradi- 
tion convention  of  December  ii,  1861.  has  been  at  various  times  the  occasion  of 
controversy  with  the  Govei nnRiu  of  Mexico.  .\n  acute  difference  arose  in  the 
case  of  the  Mexican  demand  for  the  delivery  of  Jesus  Guerra,  who,  having 
led  a  marauduig  eacpedition  near  the  border  with  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  initiat- 
ing an  insurrection  against  President  Diaz,  esoaped  into  Texas.  Extradition  wis 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  offense  was  political  in  its  character,  and 
therefore  came  within  the  treaty  proviso  of  non-surrender.  The  Mexican  conten- 
tion was  that  the  exception  only  related  to  purely  political  offenses,  and  that  si 
Guerra's  acts  were  admixed  with  the  com:n<in  crimes  of  murder,  arson,  kidnapping 
and  robbery,  the  option  of  non-dclivcry  became  void,  a  position  which  this 
Government  was  imablc  to  admit  in  view  of  the  received  intcmational  doc- 
trine and  practice  in  the  matter.  The  Mexican  Government,  in  view  of  this,  gave 
notice  'January  24,  1898.  of  the  termination  of  the  convention,  to  take  effect 
twelve  months  from  that  date,  at  the  same  time  inviting  the  condnsion  of  » 
new  convention,  toward  which  negotiations  are  on  foot.  In  this  rdauon  I  Wf 
refer  to  the  necessity  of  some  amendment  of  our  existing  extradition  itStBtfc 
It  is  a  cominun  stipulation  of  such  treaties  that  neither  party  shall  be  bOOTB 
to  give  up  its  own  citizens  with  the  added  proviso  in  one  of  our  treaties,  that 
with  Japan,  that  it  may  surrender  if  it  see  fit.  It  is  held  in  this  country  by  an 
almost  uniform  course  of  decisions  that  where  a  treaty  negatives  the  obligation 
to  surrender  the  President  is  not  invested  with  legal  authority  to  act.  The  con 
ferment  of  such  authority  would  be  in  the  line  of  that  sound  morali^r  «i"5" 
shrmks  from  affording  secure  asyhnn  to  the  author  of  a  heinous  crime.  Agaio, 
statutory  provision  might  well  be  made  for  what  is  styled  extradition  by 
transit,  whereby  a  fugitive  surrendered  by  one  foreign  government  to  another  MT 
be  conveyed  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tw 
demanding  State.  A  recommendation  in  this  behalf,  made  in  the  President  s  rn«S- 
^gc  of  1886.  was  not  acted  upon.  The  matter  is  presented  for  your  considcratKW. 
The  problem  of  the  Mexican  free  zone  has  been  often  discussed  with  regard  to  its 
inconvenience  as  a  provocative  of  smuggling  into  the  United  States  along  an  exten- 
sive and  thinly  guarded  land  borderrThe  effort  made  by  the  joint  «s«''*«'",^ 


March  i,  1895,  to  remedy  the  abuse  charged  bv  suspending  the  privilege  Wj'JJ 
transportation  in  bond  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico isiieom 
good  result,  as  is  stated  in  report  No.  702  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  m- 
imtted  m  the  last  session,  March  II,  1898.  As  the  question  is  one  to  he 
lently  met  by  wise  concurrent  legislatKMI  of  the  tWO  countries,  looking  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenues  by  harmonious  measures  operating  equally  on  c""<^'L'"°L,. 
the  boundary,  rather  than  by  conventional  arrangements,  I  suggest  that  t.o"gr^» 
consider  the  advisability  of  authorizing  and  inviting  a  confetence  of  rcprcscntan  ^ 
SIksIII  Departments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  l«> 

wibject  m  all  as  complax  bearings,  and  make  ieport,with  pertinent  recommendations. 
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lo  the  respective  governments  for  the  information  and  consideration  of  their  Con- 
ftcsscs.  The  Mexican  War  Boundary  Commission  has  adjusted  all  matters  submitted 
to  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  governments  save  in  three  important  cases :  tliat  of 
Ihe  "  Chamisai,"  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  the  two  Commissioners  failed  to  agree, 
and  wherein,  for  this  case  only,  this  Government  has  proposed  to  Mexico  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  member;  the  proposed  elimination  of  what  arc  known  as  "  Bancos," 
small,  isolated  islands  formed  by  the  cutting  off  of  bends  in  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
the  operation  of  the  treaties  of  1884  and  1889.  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
and  approved  by  this  Government,  but  still  under  consideration  by  Mexico ;  and  the 
subject  of  the  "  equitable  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  for  which 
the  Commissioners  reconin)en<Jed  an  itiUTn.itional  dam  and  reservoir,  approved  by 
Mexico,  but  still  tmder  c<msideralion  by  this  Govertimeiit.  Pending  the-c  questions 
it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission,  which  expires  December  23  next. 

The  coronation  of  the  young  Queen  of  the  Ncthcrlamis  was  made  the  occasion 
of  fitting  congratulations. 

Relations  with  Peru. — The  claim  of  Victor  H.  McCord  against  Peru,  which  for 
a  number  of  years  has  been  pressed  by  this  Governmonl  and  has  on  several  occa- 
sions attracted  the  attention  of  the  t>>ngrcss,  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  A 
protocol  was  signed  M.iy  17.  1898.  whereby,  tlic  fact  of  liability  being  admittc<l,  the 
question  of  the  amount  to  be  awarded  was  submitted  lr>  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada  as  sole  arbitrator.  His  award  sets  the  indemnity  due  the  claitnant  at  $40,000. 
The  Government  of  Peru  has  given  the  prescribed  notification  of  its  intctition  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  of  friendship,  eonmicrce  and  navigation,  er)nclu<led  wiili  this 
country  August  31,  1887.  .\s  that  treaty  contains  many  important  provisions  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  commerce  and  good  relations,  which  could  with  dilTiculty 
be  replaced  by  the  negotiation  of  renewed  provisions  within  the  brief  twelve  months 
intervening  h'ef«)re  the  treaty  terminate-;.  I  have  invite<l  suggestions  by  Peru  as  to 
the  particular  provisions  it  is  desireil  to  annul,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  an  arrangc- 
pient  whereby  tiie  remaining  articles  may  be  provisionally  saved. 

Russia— Wxs  Majesty  the  Czar  having  announced  his  purpose  to  raise  the  Imperial 
Russian  mission  at  this  capital  to  the  rank  of  nn  embassy.  1  responded,  under  the 
authority  conferred  bv  the  .\ct  of  March  1,  1893,  by  commissioning  and  accrediting 
the  actual  representative  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  I'lcnipotenliarv.  Tlie  Russian  .Ambassador  to  this  country  has  since 
presented  his  credentials.  The  proposal  of  the  Czar  for  a  general  reduction  of  the  vast 
military  establishments  that  weigh  so  heavily  upon  many  peoples  in  time  of  pc.icc  was 
communicated  to  this  Ciovernmeiit.  with  an  earnest  invitation  to  be  re])resemed  in  the 
conference  which  it  is  contemplated  to  assemble  with  a  view  to  discusMiig  the  me.ins 
of  accomplishing  so  desirable  a  result.  Ilis.M.ijcsty  w.is  at  once  intormedof  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  this  Government  with  the  principle  involve<l  in  his  exalte<l  proposal, 
and  of  the  readiness  of  the  L'nited  States  to  take  part  in  the  conference.  The  active 
military  force  of  the  United  Slates,  as  measured  by  our  population,  territorial  area 
and  taxable  wealth,  is.  and  umler  any  conceivable  pmspeciivc  conditions  must  con- 
tinue to  be  in  time  of  pe-acc,  .so  conspicuouslv  less  than  that  of  the  armed  powers 
to  whom  the  Czar's  appeal  is  especially  addre>^ed,  that  the  question  can  have  for  us 
no  practical  importance  s.ivc  as  marking  an  auspicious  step  toward  the  betterment 
and  good-will  among  them ;  but  in  this  view  it  behooves  us  as  a  nation  to  lend  cotm- 
tenance  and  aid  to  the  bcnficcnt  project.  The  claims  of  owners  of  American  sealing 
Tcssels  for  seizure  bv  Russian  cruisers  in  Behring  Sea  arc  being  pressed  to  a  settle- 
ment. The  equiticsof  the  cases  justifvlhc  expectation  that  a  mcasureof  reparation  will 
eventually  be  accorded  in  harmony  with  precedent  and  in  the  ight  of  the  provert 
facts.  The  recommendation  made  in  my  special  message  of  April  27  bst  is  rcnewetl. 
that  appropriation  be  made  to  reimbur.se  the  master  and  owners  ot  the  Russian  bark 
Hans  for  wrongful  arrest  of  the  master  and  detention  of  the  vessel  m  l;el>ruary, 
1896.  by  officers  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southeni  District  ot 
Mississippi.  The  papers  accompanying  my  said  message  make  out  a  most  incntori- 
ous  claim  and  justify  the  urgency  with  which  it  has  been  presented  by  the  Uov- 

enimcnt  of  Russia.  ,  ^  ,.  ,        »     ...»  i^ct 

Affairs  in  .S-awK^/i.— Malietoa  Laupcpa.  King  of  Samoa  died  on  August  22  last 
According  to  Article  I.  of  the  Gener.il  Act  of  Berlin.  "  His  succes.sor  shall  be  duly 


elected  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa."    Arrangements  l'3V'"g  bee" 
agreed  upon  between  the  signatories  of  the  General  Act  f<>'-/f<^.,^^"'"Vvrmln  war 
and  the  other  exiled  Samoan  chiefs,  they  were  brought  from  J^'"''      ,\\"X.oa  nnd 
and  landed  at  Apia  on  September  18  last.    Whether  ^''^  d^.^''' 
turn  of  his  old-time  rival  Mataafa  will  add  to  the  ""^l"'"-;;^  ^  .^""\P';^^;'^^^ 
cecution  of  the  tripartite  General  Act  has  f'c^^/<>^o''^/^^Xfr  P^^^^ 
The  efforts  of  this  Government  will,  as  heretofore,  be  «  '''r"^^* 
s  and  exact  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  international  engagement  to 
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Relations  tvith  Siaitt. — The  Cheek  claim  against  Siam^  after  wme  five  Jtan  ol 
controversy,  has  heen  adjusted  by  arbitration,  under  an  ureement  signed  Mri, 
1897.  an  award  of  705.721  ticals  (about  $187,987.78),  with  rdease  of  tbeCheek ntate 
from  mortgage  claims,  having  been  rendered  March  21.  1898,  in  favor  of  the  claimrt 
by  the  arbitrator,  Sir  Nicholas  John  Hannen.  British  Chief  Justice  for  Cliina  and 
Japan.   An  eiu  <>y  from  Siam  has  been  accredited  to  this  Government  and  has  (ie> 

scntcd  his  crcdciuials. 

Rclatioii  of  the  GiKrninwnt  to  tlu-  RrJ  Cross  fFLir,':.—IiiiincdiatcIy  upon  the  out- 
break of  tlic  war  with  Spain  the  Swiss  Covernmcnt,  fulfilling  the  higS  missioaitliM 
deservedly  assumed  as  tlic  patron  of  tlie  International  Red  Cross,  proposed  to  tin 
United  States  and  Spain  that  they  should  severally  recognize  and  cariy  ialo  exscatioiiL 
as  a  modus  z  hrndi,  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  the  additional  arttclts  pro- 
posed by  the  international  conference  of  Geneva.  October  20,  iS'8,  cxtcndinj  ths 
effects  of  the  existing  Red  Cross  convention  of  1864  to  the  cond  uct  of  n.-"al  war,  Fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  France  and  Germany  in  1S70  in  adopting  such  a  modtu 
yiz'i-iiilt.  and  in  view  of  the  accession  of  the  United  Stales  to  those  addilioiul  articles 
in  1882,  althoiigli  ihc  excliange  ol  ratifications  thereof  still  remains  uneffcclcd.  the 
Swiss  proposal  was  promptly  and  cordially  accepted  by  us,  and  simultaneously  Ijr 
bill  n  This  Government  feels  a  keen  satisfaction  in  having  thos  been  enabled  totestiqr 
its  adherence  to  the  broadest  principles  of  humanity  even  amid  the  clash  of  war, 
and  It  ts  to  be  hoped  that  the  extension  of  the  Red  Cross  compact  to  hostillttes  Vjr 
sea  as  well  as  on  land  ni.iy  soon  become  an  accomplished  fact  tiirough  the  gcncnl 
promulgation  of  the  additional  naval  Red  Cross  articles  by  the  maritime  poweri  now 
parties  to  the  convention  of  iSCq. 

The  important  question  of  the  claim  of  Switzerland  to  tlic  perpetual  Cantonal 
allegiance  of  .American  citizens  of  Swiss  origin  has  not  made  hopefol  praglCH 
toward  a  solution,  and  controversies  in  this  regard  still  continue. 

Turkey.— Tht  newly  accredited  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ottotnan 
Porte  carries  tastmctions  looking  to  the  disposal  of  matters  in  controvert  I 
with  Turkey  for  a  nnmher  of  years.    He  is  especially  charged  to  press  for  a  josl  1 
settlement  of  our  claims  for  indemnity  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  proper^  1 
of  American  missionaries  resident  in  that  country  during  the  Armenian  troubles  of  \ 
1895,  as  well  as  for  the  recognition  of  older  claims  of  equal  justness.   He  is 
ahso  instructed  to  seek  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  growing  out  of  the  refuf.1l  of 
Turkey  to  recognize  the  acquired  citizenship  of  Ottoman-bom  pcr.snns  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  since  1869  without  pnor  imperial  consent;  and  in  the  same 
genera]  relation  he  is  directed  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  ' 
f^nestion  which  has  more  (>r  K-^s  acntcly  existed  since  i8C<)  concerning  the  jurisdic-  | 
tlOnal  rights  of  the  United  States  in  matters  of  criminal  procedure  and  punishment 
under  Article  IV.  of  the  treaty  of  183D.    This  latter  difliculty  grows  out  of  a  verbJ  j 
difference,  claimed  by  Turkey  to  be  essential,  between  the  original  Turkish  text  and  ■ 
the  promulgated  translation.    After  more  tllAll  tWO  years  from  the  aMOintlMDt  Ol  a  | 


After  more  than  two  years  from  the 
consul  of  this  country  to  Erzeroum,  he  has  received  his  exequatur.  . 

The  Vcuc-u.-iaii  Boundary.— Thi  arbitral  tribunal  appointed  under  the  treaty  ol 
February  2,  1897,  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  to  detemune  the  boond*7 
hne  between  the  latter  and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  is  to  convene  at  PansW- 
ing  the  present  month.  It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  this  GovernnieBt  ■> 
see  the  friendly  resort  of  arbitration  applied  to  the  settlement  of  this  cootrotertjl 
not  alone  because  of  the  earnest  part  we  have  had  in  !  ringing  about  the  result,  ml 
also  because  the  two  members  named  on  behalf  of  Venezuela,  Mr.  Chief  Justi" 
Fuller  and  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  chosen  from  our  highest  court,  appropriately  testi.y 
the  continuing  interest  we  fed  in  the  definitive  l4jastment  of  the  question  according 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  The  British  members.  Lord  Herschell  and  iir 
Richard  Collins,  are  jurists  of  no  less  exalted  repute,  while  the  fifth  member  ana 
president  of  the  tribunal,  M.  F.  De  Martens,  has  earned  a  world-wide  reptilatlOB » 
*n  authojrity  upon  international  law.  ,  .  . 

.  The  claim  of  Felipe  Scandella  against  Venezuela  for  arbitrary  expulsion  ana 
mjury  to  his  business  has  been  adjusted  by  tiw  revocation  of  Ae  order  of  ej^euw 
and  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $16,000.  ,  .  .  li. 

The  Collection  of  Commercial  StaHsHcs.—l  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  ame 
to  state  that  the  Bureau  of  the  American  RepuWics.  created  in  1890  as  the  0  gan 
for  promoting  commercial  intercourse  and  fraternal  relations  among  the  c?""""^ 
ot  the  Western  Hemisphere,  has  become  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  the  wise  pur 
poses  of  Its  founders,  and  is  receiving  the  cordial  support  of  the  contnWittM 
oers  of  the  international  union  which  are  actuallv  represented  in  its  board  <»»."^% 
agement.    A  commercial  directory,  in  two  volumes,  containing  a  mass  of  s""'^"" 
Tnattcr  descriptive  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  varioub  ^omWt^ 
tin  ««w^.£lll".*'**  '1?  English,  Spanish.  Portuguese  and  French,  wd 
tw  published  ra  these  four  languages  and  dtsttibnted  in  the  Utja-Ainerioo  ow 
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tries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  meditttn  for  dis- 
scmmating  information  and  furthering  the  varied  interests  of  the  intcrnSal  unSI 
During  the  past  year  the  important  work  of  collecting  information  of  prSl 
iienefit  to  American  mdustries  and  trade  through  the  agency  „f  ri;p:  ,  "uk  and  CoS 
aular  officers  has  been  steadUy  advanced,  and^in  order  to  lav  su  1,  da  a  be  ort^X 

rammerciai  reports  from  day  to  day  as  they  are  received  by  the  Depart  num  of 
£SIf;«  .7  '7'  '   l^'^^        protnptunde  as  well  as  fullness  of  information  the 

service  thii^  supplie.J  to  our  mercliants  and  manufacturers  will  be  fooad  to  show 
aensibic  uiiprovrniLnt  and  to  nurit  (he  lil)cral  support  of  Congress 

{JJlhWuZTL^^^'"^''"'''  ?fu^M^— ocperiencea  of  tlie  last  year  bring 
forcibly  home  to  us  a  :  ense  of  the  burdens  and  the  waste  of  war.  We  desire,  in 
common  with  most  civdued  nations,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  point  the 
damage  sustained  m  time  of  war  by  peaceful  trade  and  connncrce.  It  is  true  we 
majrauSer  in  such  cases  less  than  other  communities,  but  all  nations  arc  damaged 
J"**"  .**r  sfate  of  uneasmess  and  apprehension  into  which  an  outbreak  of 

hostilities  throws  the  entire  commercial  world.  It  should  be  our  object  therefore 
to  nHnimize  so  far  as  practicable  this  inevitable  loss  and  disturbance.  This  purpose 
can  probably  best  lie  accomplished  by  an  international  agreement  to  regard  all 
privaie  property  at  sea  as  exempt  from  capture  or  destruction  by  the  forces  of 
belligerent  powers.  The  United  Sta;.^  (Government  has  for  many  years  advocated 
this  humane  and  beneficent  principle,  and  is  now  in  position  to  recommend  it  to 
other  powers  without  the  imputation  of  sellisTi  motives.  I  therefore  suggest  for 
your  considcrat  ion  that  the  Kxecutive  be  authorized  to  correspond  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  principal  maritime  powers  with  a  view  of  incorporating  into  the 
permanent  law  of  civilized  nations  the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  all  private  prop- 
erty at  sea,  not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerent 
powers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  that  the  receipts  of  the  Government  from 
an  source  d^iring  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1898,  induding  $64,751,223  received 
from  the  sale  of  Pacific  railroads,  amotmled  to  $405i32i.335.  and  its  expenditures 
to  $443,308,582.  There  was  collected  from  customs  $149,575,062,  and  from  internal 
revenue,  $170,900,641.  Our  dutiable  imports  amounted  to  $324,635,479,  a  decrease  of 
$58,156,690  over  the  preceding  year,  and  importations  free  of  duty  amounted  to 
$291,414,175,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $90.524,o(xS.  Internal  revenue 
receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $24,212,067.  The  total  tax  col- 
lected on  distilled  spirits  was  $92,546,999;  on  manufactured  tobacco,  $36,210,522.  1 
and  on  fermented  liquors,  $39,515,421.  We  exported  merchandise  during  the 
year  amounting  to  $t,33t,482;33o,  an  increase  of  $180488,774  from  the  preceding  I 
year,  .  1 

It  is  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  present  revenue  laws  that  the  receipts  of  the  ' 
Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  w'"  be  $577,874,647.  and  its  expendi- 
tures, $689,874,647.  resulting  in  a  deficiency  of  $112,000,000.  On  the  ist  of  De- 
cember, iS<)S,  there  was  held  in  tlic  Trea.sury  gold  coin  amounting  to  $138,441,547, 
gold  bullion  amounting  to  $13^  502,545,  silver  bullion  amounting  to  $93,359,250,  and 
Mber  forms  of  money  a  nounting  to  $451,963,981.  On  the  same  date  the  amount 
»  "Ijoney  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  or  not  included  in  Treasury  holdings  was 
$1,886,879,504.  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $165,794,966.  Estimating  our  popula- 
tion at  75,194.000  at  the  time  mentioned  the  per  capita  circulation  was  S25.09.  On 
the  same  date  there  was  in  the  Treasury  gold  l)uIIion  amounting  to  $138,^02,545. 
TIic  provisions  made  for  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  Treasury  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  has  given  increased  cnnfMt  ru  e  in  the  purpose  and  power  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  present  s'.i:.  :  ir  1,  .md  has  established  more  firmly 
than  ever  the  national  credit  at  home  and  abroad.  A  marked  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  inflow  of  gold  to  the  Treasury.  Its  net  gold  holdings  on  November  I, 
1898,  were  $239,885,162,  as  compared  with  $153,573,147  on  November  1,  1897,  to 
$300,238,275  November  1.  1898.  The  present  ratio  of  net  Treasury  gold  to  outstand- 
ing Government  liabilities,  including  United  States  notes.  Treasury  notes  of  1890, 
silver  certificates,  currency  certificates,  standard  silver  dollars,  and  fractional  silver 
coin  November  I,  iflsA  was  per  cent,  as  compared  with  16196  per  cent  Novem- 
ber I,  1897. 

Currency  Reform  — I  renew  so  much  of  my  recommendation  of  December, 
iBs7.  as  follows:  That  when  any  of  the  United  Sttfct  notes  are  presented  for 
redemption  in  gold  and  are  redeemed  in  gold  such  notes  shall  be  kept  and  set  apart 

and  only  paid  out  in  exchange  for  gold.  This  is  an  obvious  duty,  if  the  holder  of 
the  United  States  note  prefers  the  gold  and  gets  it  from  the  Government  he  should 
not  receive  back  from  the  Government  a  United  States  note  without  paying  gold  in 
exchange  for  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  made  all  the  more  apparent  when  the  Gov- 
ernment issues  an  interest-bearing  dd)t  to  provide  gold  for  tbe  redemptioa  of 
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United  States  notes— .1  non-intercst-bcaring  debt.  Surely  it  shotdd  not  pay  An  (Mt 
again  except  on  demand,  and  for  gold.  If  they  are  put  out  in  uqr  odier  way,  Aty 
may  return  again  to  be  followed  byani  ilu  r  bond  issue  to  redeem— Mother  inteRJl- 
bearin^  debt  to  redeem  a  non-intercst-bearinc  debt.  This  recommendation  was 
made  tn  the  belief  that  such  provisions  of  law  would  instire  to  a  greater  degree  the 
safety  of  the  present  standard,  and  hotter  protect  our  currency  from  the  dangers  to 
which  it  is  subjected  from  a  disturbance  in  the  general  business  conditions  of  the 
country.  In  my  judgment  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury  atiiiily  justifies  the 
immediate  enactment  of  the  legislation  recommended  one  year  ago.  under  which  a 
portion  of  the  gold  holdings  should  be  placed  in  a  tltlSt  fund  from  which  grecnbacb 
should  be  redeemed  upon  presentation,  but  when  once  tedecmed  sbotild  not  that- 
after  be  paid  out  except  for  gold.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  other  teglditkm  relat- 
ing to  our  currency  is  not  required ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  obvious  demand  for 
it.  The  importance  of  adequate  provision  which  will  insure  to  our  future  a  money 
Standard,  rel.ited  as  mir  money  standard  now  is  to  tliat  of  our  commercial  rivals,  i$ 
generally  recognized.  The  companion  proposition  that  our  domestic  paper  currency 
shall  be  kept  safe  and  yet  be  so  related  to  the  needs  of  our  industries  and  iniernal 
commerce  as  to  be  adequate  and  responsive  to  such  needs  is  a  proposition  scarcely 
less  imi>ortant.  The  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  is  commended  to  the  wise  OMsideniiiia 
of  the  G)ngress. 

New  CoTottial  Possessions.— The  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  the  changed  tA- 
tions  of  the  United  States  to  Culia,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  re^-ilti--^:  from 
the  war.  compel  the  prompt  aJojjtion  of  a  maritime  policy  by  tl;o  United  S-,atcs. 
There  should  be  established  regular  and  fregticnt  steamship  communication,  encour- 
aged by  the  United  States,  under  the  American  flag,  with  the  newly  acquired  inl- 
ands. Spain  furnished  to  its  colonies,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $2,000,000,  steam- 
ship lines  communicating  with  a  portion  of  the  world's  markets  as  well  as  with 
trade  centres  of  the  home  Government.  The  United  States  will  not  undertake  to  <k) 
less.  It  is  our  duty  to  furnish  the  people  of  tiawaii  with  facilities»  onder  natiaiial 
control,  for  their  export  and  import  trade.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  present 
situation  calls  for  legislation  which  shall  be  prompt,  durable  and  l!lier.al.  The  part 
which  American  merchant  vessels  and  their  seamen  performed  in  the  war  with  Spain 
demonstrates  that  thiii  service,  furnishing  both  pickets  and  the  second  line  01  de- 
fense, is  a  national  necessity  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  Constitutional  way. 
Details  and  methods  for  the  accOTlplishment  of  this  purpose  arc  discussed  in  the  re- 

Sjrt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trttsnry  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respect- 
lljr  mvited.  In  my  last  annual  message  I  recommended  that  0)ngrcss  authome  the 
appointmentof  a  commission  for  the  purposeof  making  systematic  investigations  Wth 
reference  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  yellow  fever  This  matter  has  acquired  an 
increased  importance  as  a  result  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  island  of  CuKa  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  this  island  and  the  United  States,  which  we  ' 
have  every  reason  to  expect.  The  sanitary  problems  connected  with  otir  new  rela- 
tions with  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  acquisition  ol  Porto  Rico  are  no  less  impor- 
tant than  those  relating  to  finance,  commerce  and  administration.  It  is  my  earneit 
desire  that  these  problems  may  be  considered  by  competent  experts,  and  that  every- 
thing may  be  done  which  the  most  recent  advances  in  sanitary  science  can  plter 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  our  soldiers  in  those  islands,  and  of  our  citixeBS 
who  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  infection  from  the  importation  of  yellow  fevct. 
I  therefore  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  authority  of  Congress  may  be  give* 
and  a  suitable  appropriation  made,  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  experts  to  He 
appointed  for  the  purpose  indicated.  . 

Thr  Army.— Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  a6,  1898,  authorum?  the 
President,  in  his  discretion,  **  under  a  declaration  of  waur  bar  Cbngress,  or  a  deci  ira 
tion  by  Congress  that  war  exists."  I  directed  the  increase  of  the  regular  ar:n> 
to  the  maximum  of  62.000,  authorized  in  said  act.   There  arc  now  in  the  rcpiar 
armjr  57.^2  offirers  and  men.    In  said  .act  it  was  provided  "  that  at  the  end^  MJ 
war  m  whieh  the  I'nitcd  States  m.^y  become  involved  the  army  shall  be  redace<ltO" 
peace  basis  by  the  transfer  in  the  same  arm  of  the  service  or  ah.sorption  by  promo- 
tion or  honorable  discharge,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  \\ar  nia) 
establish,  of  supernumerary  commissioned  officers  and  the  honorable  discharge  o 
transfer  of  supernumerary  enlisted  men;  and  nothing  contained  in  this  aft  sn.^  i ' 
construed  as  authorizing  the  permanent  increaseof  the  commlssionedor  eniistea  ari 
of  the  regular  army  beyond  that  nowprovirlcd  bv  tlic  law  in  force  jwioj  t0.tnepa|w» 
Of  this  act.  except  as  to  the  increase  nf  twentv-fuc  Majors  provided  for  in  ^ectrai 
hereof."  The  importanceof  Iegi?l.,ii.  i-,  for  the  permanent  increaseof  the  armyis  tncre 


fore  manifest,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Sccretarv  of  War  for  the  puf^ 
my  unqualified  approval.  There  can  be  no  question  that'at  this  time,  and  Pfoi^'^-jS 
some  time  in  the  future,  100,000  men  will  be  none  too  many  to  meet  tb'  " 
0*  the  situation.  At  all  events,  whether  that  iiinnba>  shallbe  1 
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ornot.  the  power  should  be  given  to  the  President  to  enlist  that  force  if  in  his  .Is 

t"**       /«"»>*^  direction  s  Zd  Wgivin  him  to 
»h?^vS^i5^,^T^K'-  u""'"       ""J?^  the  inhabitants  of  ti,c  stands  wi  S 

tite  government  of  whicfa  we  are  charged.  It  is  my  purpose  to  muster  o  ,t  the  ciJ^  r 
2iTSm*/nT^  th*^  Congress  shall  provide  for  the  increase  of  he  re?"  ar 

«tabhshment.  T  us  will  he  o„Iy  an  act  of  ju  i:cc  ,  .„<l  will  be  nuicli  aDorecia^ed  bv 
2?erg?ncy  -.ployments  to  help  the  SS^r  in  iti 

P^ffi^'' /eat/wtiy  /«/t'r«/^._In  my  last  annual  message  I  stated :     The  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  main  line  was  sold,  under  the  decree"the  United  States  Cour 
for  the  District  of  Nebraska,  on  the  ISt  and  2d  of  November  of  this  vcar  The 
S?2Sc?i",  If  °'  principal  of   the  subsidy  bonds 

S^ls?fSUl.f«"Tl'"r''^''  ?^^'  -'''-"-75.  making  the  total  in 

Sr^*  ?58.448.22375..  The  bid  at  the  sale  covered  tiie  i^rst  mortgage  lien  and 
he  entire  mortgage  claim  of  the  Government,  principal  and  inlerlst"  TWs 
left  the  Kansas  Pacific  case  unincludcd.  By  a  decree  of  the  court  in  tint 
case,  an  upset  price  for  the  property  was  fixed  at  a  sum  which  would  yield  to  the 
Government  otUy  $2^500,CX)0  upon  its  lien.  The  sale,  at  the  instan'ce  of  the  Govern 
ment  was  pos  poned,  first  to  Wmber  15.  1897.  and  later,  upon  the  applicatio^  Sf 
the  United  States,  was  postponed  to  the  i6th  dav  of  Februarv.  1808  Hav- 
t,""^"'?  t*?*^  interests   of   the   Government    required   that  an 

effort  should  be  made  to  ohtam  a  large  sum,  I  directed  the  Secrelarv  of  the  Treas- 
ury, under  the  act  passed  Marcli  3.  1X87.  to  pay  out  of  the  Treasury  to  the  persons 
cnlitlcd  to  receive  the  same,  the  amounts  due  upon  all  prior  mortgages  upon  the 
eastern  and  middle  divisions  of  said  railroad  out  of  any  money  in  the  TreaSMTr  not 
otherwise  appropriated.    VV  hereupon  the  Attorney-General  prepared  a  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  court  ofTering  to  redeem  said  prior  liens  in  such  manner  as  the 
court  might  direct,  and  praying  that  thereupon  the  United  States  might  be  held  to 
DC  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  said  prior  lien  holders  and  th.it  a  receiver  might 
be  appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  morlgagoil  premises  and  tnainlain  and  operate 
the  same  until  the  court  or  Congress  otherwise  directed.    Thereupon  the  Rcorgan- 
i7ation  Committee  agreed  that,  if  said  petition  was  withdrawn  and  the  sale  allowed 
to  proceed  on  the  i6th  of  February,  1S98,  it  would  bid  a  sum  at  the  sale  which 
would  realize  to  the  Government  the  entire  principal  of  its  debt,  $6^03,000. 
Believing  that  no  better  price  could  be  obtained,  and  appreciating  the  difficulties 
imder  which  the  Government  would  labor  if  it  should  become  the  purchaser  of  the 
road  at  the  sale,  in  the  absence  of  any  authority  by  Congress  to  take  charge  of  and 
operate  the  road,  I  directed  that  upon  the  guaranty  of  a  minimum  bid  which  should 
give  the  Government  the  principal  of  its  debt,  the  sale  should  proceed.    By  this 
transaction  the  Government  secured  an  advance  of  $j..So.i,ooo  over  and  above  the 
sum  which  tiie  court  had  fixed  as  the  upset  price  and  wliich  the  Reorganization 
Committee  had  declared  was  the  maximum  that  th»  would  pay  for  the  property. 
It  IS  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  result  of  these  prooeetnngs  against  the  Union  Pacific 
system  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  Line  is  that  the  Government  has  received  on  account 
of  its  subsidy  claim  the  sum  of  $64,751,22.^  75,  an  increase  of  $iR.()07. 163.76  over  the 
sum  which  the  Reorganization  Conunittec  originally  agreed  to  bid  for  the  joint 
property,  the  Government  receiving  its  whole  claim,  principal  and  interest,  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  principal  of  its  debt  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 
Steps  had  been  taken  to  foreclose  the  Government's  lien  tq>on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  but  before  action  was  commenced  Conffresa  passed  an  act,  ap- 
proved July  7, 1898,  creating  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui^, 
the  Attom^-General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  their  successors  in 
office,  with  tult  power  to  settle  the  indebtedness  to  the  Government  growing  out  of 
tfie  issue  of  bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Western 
Pacific  bond-aided  railroads,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.    No  report 
has  yet  been  made  to  me  by  the  commission  thus  created.    Whatevr  action  is  had 
looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  indebtedness  in  accordance  with  the  act  referred  to  will 
be  duly  submitted  to  Congress. 

Recommendations  for  New  Government  Buildings. — I  deem  it  my  duty  tf)  call 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  condition  of  the  present  building  oc*  upi' d  l)y  the 
Pcpartmcnt  of  Justice.  The  business  of  that  department  has  increased  very  ^jreatly 
siticc  it  was  esta1)lishod  in  its  present  quarters.  The  building  now  occiifMcd  liy  it  is 
neither  large  enough  u'<r  of  suitable  form  for  t!ie  jiroper  accommodation  of  t!u'  busi- 
ness of  the  department.  The  supervising  architect  has  pronounced  it  unsafe  and 
unsuited  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  Attorney-General  in  his  report  states 
that  the  library  of  the  department  is  upon  the  fourth  floor,  and  that  all  the  space 
allotted  to  it  is  so  crowded  with  books  as  to  dangerously  overload  the  structure  The 
firs( floor  is  occupied  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  building  is  of  an  old  and  dilapidated 
^pearance.  unsuited  to  the  dignity  which  should  attach  to  this  important  department. 
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A  proper  regard  for  the  safety,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployes would  justify  the  expenditure  of  a  liberal  sum  of  money  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  of  commodious  proportions  and  handsome  appearance  upon  the  very 
advantageous  site  already  secured  for  that  purpose,  including  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  present  structure  and  adjoining  vacant  lot,  comprising  in  all  a  frontage  of  201 
feet  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  a  depth  of  136  feet.  In  this  connection  I  may  likewise 
refer  to  the  inadequate  accommodations  provided  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Qpi- 
tol  and  suggest  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  build- 
ing for  the  court  and  its  officers  and  library  upon  available  grounds  near  the  Capitnl. 

Tlic  l^ostal  Sen-ice. — The  Postal  Service  of  the  country  advances  with  extraordi- 
nary growth.  Within  twenty  years  both  the  revenues  and  the  expendhures  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  have  multiplied  threefold.  In  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
nearly  doubled.  Our  postal  business  grows  much  more  rapidly  than  our  populaiion. 
Ii  now  involves  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  numbers  73.000  post  offices, 
and  enrolls  200,000  employes.  This  remarkable  extension  of  a  service  which  is  an 
accurate  index  of  the  public  conditions  presents  gratifying  evidences  of  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  of  the  increase  of  comttiunication  and  business  activity,  and  of 
the  improvement  of  mail  facilities,  leading  to  their  constantly  augmenting  use. 
The  war  with  Spain  laid  new  and  exceptional  labors  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  mustering  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  required 
special  mail  arrangements  for  every  camp  and  every  campaign.  The  communication 
between  home  and  canip  was  naturally  eager  and  expectant.  In  some  of  the  larger 
places  of  rendezvous  as  many  as  50,000  letters  a  day  required  handling.  This  neces- 
sity was  met  by  the  prompt  detail  and  dispatch  of  experienced  men  irom  the  estab- 
lished forces  by  directing  all  the  instrumentalities  of  the  Railway  Mail  and  Post 
Office  Service,  so  far  as  necessar>'  to  this  new  need.  Congress  passed  an  act  empower- 
ing the  Postmaster-General  to  establish  offices  or  branches  at  every  military  camp  or 
station,  and  under  this  authority  the  postal  machinery  was  speedily  put  into  effective 
operation.  Under  the  same  authority,  when  our  forces  moved  upon  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines,  they  were  attencicd  and  followed  by  the  Postal  Service.  Though 
the  act  of  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  postmasters  where  necessar)-,  it 
wa.s  early  determined  that  the  public  interests  would  best  be  subserved,  not  by  new 
designations,  but  by  the  detail  of  experienced  men  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the 
service,  and  this  policy  was  steadily  followed.  When  the  territory  which  was  the 
theatre  of  conflict  came  into  our  possession,  it  became  necessary  to  re-establish  mail 
facilities  for  the  resident  population,  as  well  as  to  provide  them  for  our  forces  of 
occupation,  and  the  former  requirement  was  met  through  the  extension  and  applica- 
tion of  the  latter  obligation.  I  gave  the  requisite  authority,  and  the  same  gene™ 
principle  was  applied  to  this  as  to  other  branches  of  civil  administration  under  mm- 
tarj-  occupation.  The  details  arc  more  particularly  given  in  the  report  of  the  Posl- 
masler-General.  and,  while  the  work  is  only  just  begun,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  service  which  has  come  under  our  control  is  already  materially  im- 
proved. 

The  Navy.— The  following  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative 
to  the  increase  of  the  nav>'  have  my  earnest  approval :  .  .. 

1.  Three  sea-going  sheathed  and  coppered  battleships  of  about  13.500  1°"*  trial  dis- 
placement, carrying  the  heaviest  armor  and  most  powerful  ordnance  for  vessels  ot 
their  class,  and  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed  and  great  radius  of  aciioti. 
Estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  armor  and  armament,  $3.6oo.CK)0  each.  . 

2.  Three  sheathed  and  coppered  armored  cruisers  of  about  12,000  tons  trial  dis- 
placement, carrying  the  heaviest  armor  and  most  powerful  ordnance  for  vc5,«iels  01 
their  class  and  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed  and  great  radius  of  actioa 
Estimated  co.st,  exclusive  of  armor  and  armament.  $4,ocx),ooo  each.  . 

3.  Three  sheathed  and  coppered  protected  cruisers  of  about  6,000  tons  t"^' 
placement,  to  have  the  highest  possible  speed  and  great  radius  of  action,  ana  w 
carry  the  most  powerful  ordnance  suitable  for  vessels  of  their  class.  Esninaieo 
cost,  exclusive  of  armor  and  armament.  $2.i';o.ooo  each. 

4.  Six  sheathed  and  coppered  cruisers  of  about  2.500  tons  trial  '  (.1 
have  the  highest  speed  compatible  with  good  cruising  qualities,  Si^"' J  ■  "L. 
action,  and  to  carry  the  most  powerful  ordnance  suited  to  vessels  of  their  cis 
Estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  armament,  $1,141,800  each.                         .      j  ij. 

I  join  with  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Navy  in  recommending  that  ^'^^  , 
miral  and  Vice-Admiral  be  temporarily  revived,  to  be  filled  by  officers  wlio  na 
specially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  with  Spain.  ,  \^ 

The  Letisns  of  rooo.—l  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  °'  ^j.  • 
legislation  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  twelfth  census.    This  is  necessary  in  ^1 
of  the  large  amount  of  work  which  must  be  performed  in  the  preparation  01 
schedules  preparatory  to  the  enumeration  of  the  population.  j  „,  m 

i  cnsiott  and  Patent  Statistics.— There  were  on  the  pension  rolls  on  June  y 
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m7X4  names,  an  increase  of  nearly  18,000  over  the  number  on  the  rolls  on  the 
S  fto^for?h  P'-'^^'^^''"'^  y?^'-  Tlie  a.nount  appropriated  by  ,l,e  act  o  Decembe? 
M.  1896  for  the  payment  of  pens.cis  tor  the  fiscal  year  of  i8g^  was  $i4O.iS>O0a 
Eight  million  seventy  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  fortv-sht 
cents  was  appropnated  by  the  act  of  March  jt.  1898.  to  cover  deficiencies  in  arni^ 
KlTll'       [^P--^>  '"'-"'^  of  $.-'.020.33.  making  a  total  of  $M8.as".4S9 

available  for  the  payment  of  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  1898,    The  amounl  dis- 
that  sun,  was  $144,651,879.80.  leaving  a  balance  of  $UV  m  '0  unex- 

names  added  to  the  rons  during  the  year  bv  special  acts  passed  at  the  se'ond 
session  of  the  Ftfty-f.fth  Congress,  making  a  total  of  6,,S6  pe,?^nners  by  Con^^^^^ 
sional  enactments  since  1861  The  total  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  oast 
|?7"3T4.65.^''**^'^         expenditures  were  $ijdiifi33.7%  l^^^TfniifJ^of 


receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  past 


inJ  t  ^^t"S'V^*'Tj^^  disposed  of  by  the  Government  dur- 

ing the  year  reached  94S3.896.9a  acres,  an  increase  of  614  780  26  »5S  over  e 
E^II^^'q''-  *^  nc&m  frompuMic  lands  during  the  l.scal  vcar  amounted  to 
Pj^TMa-io,  an  increase  of  $190,063.90  over  the  preceding  vcar.'  The  l.inds  em- 
Draced  m  the  eleven  forest  reservations,  which  were  susjiended'  by  the  act  of  June  4. 
i«97,  again  became  subject  to  the  operations  of  the  proclamations  of  February  22 
1897,  creating  them,  which  added  an  estimated  amount  of  19.951.360  acres  to  the 
area  embraced  m  the  reserves  previously  created.  In  addition  thereto,  two  new 
reserves  were  created  during  the  year,  the  Pine  Alountain  and  Zaca  Lake  Reserve, 
in  Cabfornia,  embracing  1.644.594  acres,  and  the  Prescott  Reserve,  in  Arizona,  em- 
bracing 11x240  acres,  while  the  Pecos  River  Reserve,  in  New  Mexico,  has  been 
changed  and  enlarged  to  include  120.000  additional  .irres. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  thirty  forest  reservations,  not  including  tliose  of  the 
Afognac  Forest  and  tiie  (isli-culture  reserve  in  Alaska,  had  been  created  by  Execu- 
tive proclamations  under  Section  2.(  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891.  embracing  an  esti- 
mated area  of  40,719.474  acres.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  inaugurated 
a  forest  system,  made  possible  by  the  act  of  Jul}',  i8g8,  for  a  graded  force  of 
^ers  in  control  of  the  reserves.  This  ^stem  has  only  been  in  full  operation 
ance  August,  but  go<)d  results  have  already  been  secured  in  many  sections. 
The  r^ortS  received  indicate  that  the  system  of  patrol  has  not  onlv'  prevcn'ed 
attractive  fires  from  gaining  headway,  but  has  diminished  the  number  <if  fires. 
The  special  attention  of  the  Congress  is  called  to  the  part  of  the  report  of  t!ij  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  relation  to  the  five  civilized  tribes.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  Indians  shows  marked  improvement.  But  one  out- 
break of  a  serious  character  occurred  during  the  year,  and  that  among  tliie 
uuppewa  Indians  of  Minnesota,  which,  happily,  has  been  suppressed.  While 
It  has  not  yet  been  practicable  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  the  an  of 
June  28,  1898.  '*fbr  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territorv.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  it  is  having  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  nations  composing  the  five 
tnbes.  The  Dawes  Commission  reports  that  the  most  gratifying  results  and  greater 
advance  toward  the  attainment  of  the  oi>jects  of  the  Government  have  been  secured 
in  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  I  cannot  too  strongly  indorse  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  jOdOOO  white  children  resident  in  the  Indian 
Territory, 

Other  Departments,  etc — The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  active  in  the  past 
year.  Explorers  have  been  sent  to  many  of  the  countries  of  the  I'.astern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  for  seeds  and  plants  that  may  be  useful  to  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  further  view  of  opening  up  markets  for  our  surplus  products.  The  Forestry  Division 
of  the  department  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  treeless  regions  of  our  country, 
and  is  introducing  species  specially  adapted  to  semi-arid  regions.  Forest  fires,  which 
seriously  interfere  with  production,  especially  in  irrigated  regions,  are  being  studied 
that  losses  from  this  cause  may  be  avoided.  The  department  is  inquiring  into  the 
Use  and  abuse  of  water  in  many  States  of  the  West,  and  collecting  information 
regarding  the  laws  of  the  States,  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  customs  of  the 
people  in  this  regard,  so  that  uniformity  may  be  secured.  Experiment  stations  are 
becoming  more  cfTectivc  every  year.  The  annual  appropriation  of  $720,000  by  Con 
gress  is  supplemented  by  $400,000  from  the  States.  Nation-wide  experiments  have 
been  conducted  to  ascertain  the  suitableness  as  to  soil  and  climate  and  States  for 
STOwiog  beets.  The  number  of  sugar  factories  has  been  doubled  in  the  post  two 
yearSf  and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  produce  its  own  sugar  from  this  source 
Itas  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  Weather  Bureati  forecast  and  observation  stations  have  been  extended  around 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  give  early  warning  "f  the  appiOach  Of  hurricaiieS  fiPOm  the 
South  Seas  to  our  fleets  and  merchant  marine. 


Slates 


In  the  year  igoo  will  occur  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Washington  for  the  permanent  capital  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  b\- 
authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  16,  1790.  In  May,  1800,  the  archive 
and  general  offices  of  the  Federal  Government  were  removed  to  this  place.  Od  the 
17th  of  Novemher,  1800,  the  National  Congress  met  here  for  the  hrst  time,  and 
assumed  exclusive  control  of  the  Federal  district  and  city.  This  interesting  event 
assumes  all  the  more  significance  when  we  recall  the  circumstances  attending  the 
choosing  of  the  site,  the  naming  of  the  capital  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  His  Country, 
and  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  adoption  of  plans  for  its  future  development  on 
a  magnificent  scale.  These  original  plans  have  been  wrought  out  with  a  constant 
progress  and  a  signal  success,  even  beyond  anything  their  framcrs  could  have  fore- 
seen. The  people  of  the  country  are  justly  proud  of  the  distinctive  beauty  and 
government  of  the  capital  and  of  the  rare  instruments  of  science  and  education 
which  here  found  their  natural  home.  A  movement  lately  inaugurated  by  the  dli- 
zens  to  have  the  anniversary  celebrated  with  fitting  ceremonies,  including,  perhaps, 
Ihc  establishment  of  a  handsome  permanent  memorial  to  mark  so  historical  an  occa- 
sion, and  to  give  it  more  than  local  recognition,  has  met  with  general  favor  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  granting  of  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  its  respective  bodies.  It 
might  also  be  advisable  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a  committee  from  the 
country  at  large,  which,  acting  with  the  Congressional  and  District  of  Columbii 
Committees,  can  complete  the  plans  for  an  appropriate  National  celebration. 

The  alien  contract-labor  law  is  sltowing  by  experience  to  need  some  amcnd  ncni. 
A  measure  providing  better  protection  for  seamen  is  proposed;  the  rightful  applica- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  of  the  principle  of  arbitration 
is  suggested  for  consideration,  and  I  commend  these  subjects  to  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Congress.  The  several  departmental  reports  will  be  laid  before  you.  They  give 
in  great  detail  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  during  the  past  year,  aod 
discuss  many  questions  upon  which  the  Congress  may  feel  called  upon  to  act. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  5,  185^.  William  McKisley. 

Treaty  petween  the  Uniteu  States  and  Spain. 

(Signed  in  Paris,  December  10,  1898.)  .  , 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spam,  in 
the  name  of  her  august  son,  Don  Alfonso  XIII.,  desiring  to  end  the  state  of  war  now 
existing  between  the  two  countries,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United  States:  William  R.  Day,  Cusiiman  K.  Davij. 
William  P.  Frye,  George  Gray,  and  Wiiitelaw  Reid.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
And  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain :  Don  El-cenio  Montero  Rios.  frcst- 
dent  of  the  Senate  ;  Don  Buenave.stl-ra  de  Abarzuza,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  ana 
ex-Minister  of  the  Crown ;  Don  Josk  de  Gaknica,  Deputy  to  the  Cortes  and  .Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Don  Wenceslao  Ramirez  de  Villa  '-"'-Ty' 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Brussels,  and  Don  K-O'.^n- 
Cerero,  General  of  Division.  .  •  i 

Who,  having  assembled  in  Paris,  and  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  wno 
were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have,  after  discussion  of  the  matters  Mio 
them,  agreed  upon  the  following  articles :  •  1      r  » 

Article  i.— Spain  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  ^  p„|id 

And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied  by  the  i-niiw 
States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupation  shall  last,  assume  anfl  0 u- 
charge  the  obligations  that  may  under  international  law  result  from  the  tact  01 
occupation  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  „,  , 

Article  2.— Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  island  of  Pc."o.'}''V'f  f  oam 
islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  islaiia  01  u 
in  the  Marianas  or  Ladrones.  .  pL:]:p. 

Article  3.— Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago  known  as  tnc  1  w  v 
pine  Islands,  and  comprehending  the  islands  lying  within  the  follownig  lines- 

A  line  running  from  west  to  cast  along  or  near  the  twentieth  parallel  oi  "O"'' 
tude,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  navigable  channel  of  Bachti,  from  !i°:V 
the  127th  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  ihence  along  tlie  i-  "' 
grce  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  parallel  of  4  45         ' ''jji^^^ 
thence  along  the  parallel  of  4"'  4';'  north  latitude  to  its  intersection  with  ■ 
of  longitude  iiQ**  35'  east  of  Greenwich,  thence  along  the  meridian 
119    35    east  of  Greenwich  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  7    40   norlii.  u 
along  the  parallel  of  latitude  7°  40'  north  to  its  intersection  with  the  ij"  "  " 
meridian  of  longitude  cast  of  Greenwich,  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  '"^;y,.-gi. 
of  the  loth  degree  parallel  of  north  latitude  with  the  ii8th  degree  meridian  01  s 
tude  cast  of  Greenwich,  and  thence  along  the  ii8th  degree  meridian  of  longiiu" 
«f  Greenwich  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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rn^^'clr^^^^^^^^^  exchange  of 

of  the  Ph..ippine  llnds  on  the'i^"".^^^ 

lJif?!fcL*-~"'^^*.^"'*^*'  'j:'"'  f''^^  signature  of  t!:c  present  treatv  senrf 

Spa.n  w.II  upon  tiK-  cxcliaiigc  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treatv  orocei^ 
to  evacuate  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Guam,  on  terms  sir^hr' t o 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  evacinT,  n  P^^^^ 
Rico  and  other  slands  in  the  West  Indies  under       p  o  ocol  of  \  ,S  ?i  ifcft 
which  IS  to  continue  in  force  till  its  provision,  are  completely  executer     ^  ^ 

CoSfrtS'sh'an  be  fiv^in  '''^  I^M.l.PP.ne  Islands  and  Guam  shall  be 

"  '  ^  ''■^'^'^  ^'y/'lf  ^'Vl  g'^^^-rnments.  Stands  of  colors,  uncaptured  war 
vessel,  small  arms,  guns  n  a<l  cal.bres.  with  their  carriages  and  acces^oH?s  powd" 
ammumt.on  lue  stock  and  materials  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  beJii^ng  to\'^,e^a^^^ 
Soain    Pii^^  nf  .''^  Philippines  and  Guam  remSrSJ^pro^erty  of 

^  deL^%hVn'rZ°''' -^^^^^^  Of  field  artillery,  in  the  fortifications  and 

IwS, -^k     ^T'"  en^P'acwn^nts  for  the  term  of  six  months,  to  he 

JS^Slhi^nfc'if^^V^*'  °*  ratifications  of  the  treaty;  and  the  Lnucd  States 
SiiL  Vk^^w^  purchase  such  material  tron.  Spain  if  a  .satisfactory  agreement 
Oetweenthe  two  povcrnnuiits  (HI  tiio  subiect  b!:all  be  reached 

r.r!^^^^  o.— Spain  will,  up<Mi  tlic  signature  of  this  present 'treaty,  release  all  oris- 
,inn     r  '"iu  ''"'^  '^-'^j'"'  ''      ""P^^oned  L  political  ofFensM  in  con?^ 

non  with  the  insurrections  m  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and  the  war  with  the  UniS 

th^Ai^Irf.''"^''/^*'  States  will  release  all  persons  made  prisoners  of  war  by 

2f  undertake  to  obtain  the  release  of  ali  Spanish  prison- 

eriin  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 

me  government  of  the  United  States  will  at  its  own  cost  return  to  Soain  and  the 
government  of  Spain  will  at  its  oun  cost  return  to  the  United  States,  Cuba,  PoiS 
Kico.  and  the  Philippines  according  to  the  situation  of  their  respective  homes. 
^  lTr';rfJt'''4'i  be  released  by  them,  respectively,  undef  this  artide 

,T.^  •    ^"•'^'^.^  spam  mutually  relinquish  all  claims  for  in- 

demnity, national  and  mdividual.  of  every  kind,  of  either  government,  or  of  its  citi- 
21w  «8W«Wt  the  other  Rovcrnment,  which  may  have  arisen  since  the 

Degmniner  of  the  late  mswrecticn  in  Cuba  and  prior  to  the  exciiangc  of  ratifications 
TkirT '^f'^j'^c*  <i"  for  indemnity  for  flic  eost  of  the  war. 

ine  united  btates  will  adjudicate  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Soain 
rehnc[ui5hed  in  this  article. 

Article  8.— In  conf<,rmity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  I,  3.  and  3  ol  this  treaty, 
bpain  rehnquisbcs  in  Cuba,  and  cedes  in  Porto  Rico  and  Other  islands  in  the  West 
indies,  in  the  island  of  Guam,  and  in  the  Philippine  archipelago,  all  the  buiblings 
Wharves,  barracks,  forts,  stracturcs,  public  highways,  and  other  immovable  property 

CroJm*Sf'^^*in'"'^  ***  " 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  which  the  preceding  paragraph  refers,  cannot  in  any  respect  impair  the  prmerty 
or  rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peaceful  possession  of^ property  of  all  kinds  of 
provinces,  municipalities,  ijublic  or  private  establishments,  ecclesiastical  or  civic 
Dodies  or  any  other  associations  having  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  possess  property 
*A®''«sa><l  territories  renounced  or  ceded,  or  of  private  individuals,  of  wbatso- 

TM,"    **"*"ty  such  individuals  may  be. 

The  aforesaid  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  case  mav  be.  includes  all  docu- 
ments exclusively  referring  to  the  sovereignty  relinquished  or  ceded  that  may  exist 
in  the  archives  of  the  peninsula.  Where  any  document  in  such  archives  ont^  'in  part 
relates  to  said  sovereignty,  a  copy  of  such  part  will  be  furnished  whenever  it  shall 
be  requested.  Like  rules  shall  be  reciprocally  observed  in  favor  of  Spain  in  respect 
ot  dociimentoin  the  archives  of  the  islands  above  referred  to. 

In  the  aforesaid  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  arc  also  included 
WKM/ights  as  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  its  authorities  possess  in  respect  of  the  otTicial 
archives  and  records,  executive  as  well  as  judicial,  in  the  islands  above  referred  to, 
wtiich  relate  to  said  islands  or  the  rights  and  property  of  their  inhabitants.  Such 
archives  and  records  shall  be  carefully  preserved;  and  private  persons  shall.  >)lrithout 
distmction,  have  the  right  to  require,  in  aooordancc  with  the  law,  authenticated  copiet 
oi  ttie  contracts,  wills,  and  other  instnimeats  forming  part  of  notarial  protocol*  or 


files,  or  which  may  be  contained  in  the  executive  or  judicial  archives,  be  the  latter 
in  Spain  or  the  islands  aforesaid. 

Article  9  — Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the  peninsula,  residing  in  the  territory 
over  which  Spain  by  the  present  treaty  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty,  may 
remain  in  such  territory  or  may  remove  therefrom,  retauuQK  ia  either  event  all  their 
rights  of  properly,  including  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  or  of  its 
proceeds;  and  they  shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry  on  their  industry,  comtnerce, 
and  professions,  being  subject  in  rtsptct  thereof  to  such  laws  as  are  applicable  to 
other  foreigners.  In  case  they  nmaiii  in  (lie  It-rrilory.  tlu^y  may  preserve  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  by  makinp,  l^forc  a  court  of  record,  within  a  year 
^Om  tfie  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their 
decision  to  preserve  such  allegiance ;  in  default  of  wltich  declaration  they  shall  be 
held  to  have  renounced  it  and  to  have  adopted  the  natiooaliQr  of  the  territoiy  ia 
which  they  may  reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  tcrritofies 
hereby  ceded  to  the  Unitctl  States  ^^llall  be  determined  by  the  Con^KSI. 

Akticle  10.— The  inliahitants  of  tlic  territories  over  which  Spam  retinquishci  or 
cedes  her  soverc:s:iUy  shall  he  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  rclisiori. 

Article  ii. — The  Spaniards  residing  in  the  territories  over  which  Spain  by  thi» 
treaty  .cedes  or  TtUaqwshes  her  sovert:s^ty  shall  be  subject  in  matters  civil  as  wdl 
as  cnmin&r  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  LCwtcy  wherein  they  reside,  pur- 
suant to  the  ordinary  laws  governing  the  same;  and  tbe/4iall  have  the  right  to 
appear  before  such  courts  and  to  pursue  the  some  course  as  aiPfens  of  the  cooatiy 
to  which  the  courts  belong. 

AuTU  1  K  12.  Judicial  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  of  the  excha?.5tc  of  rntifica- 
tions  of  this  treaty  in  the  territories  over  which  Spain  relinquishes  or  cedes  her 
sovereignly,  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  following  rules: 

First — ^Judgments  rendered  either  in  civil  suits  between  private  individuals  or  in 
criminal  matters,  before  the  date  mentioned,  and  with  respect  to  which  there  i  no 
recourse  or  light  of  review  under  the  Spanish  law,  shall  be  deemed  to  l)5^'"|>^ 
shall  be  executed  in  due  form  by  competent  authority  in  the  territory  withm  wma 
such  judgments  should  be  carried  out. 

Second — Civil  suits  between  i)rivale  individuals  which  may  on  the  date  mWOMd 
be  undetermined  sliall  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  before  the  court  in  whioi  HHf 
may  then  be  pending,  or  in  the  court  that  may  be  substituted  therefor. 

Third — Criminal  actions  pending  on  the  date  mentioned  before  the  Supretne  Court 
of  Spain,  against  citizens  of  the  territory  which  by  this  treaty  ceases  to  be  Spanish, 
shall  continue  under  its  jurisdiction  until  final  judgment ;  but,  such  judgmci.t  hav  i  ? 
been  rendered,  the  execution  thereof  shall  be  committed  to  the  competeot  authority 
of  the  place  in  which  the  case  arose.  ,  . , 

Article  13.— The  rights  of  property  secured  by  copyrfghts  and  patents acmurrfV 
Spaniards  in  tlie  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Other  cede* 
territories,  at  tlic  time  of  the  cxcliaiiRC  of  tlie  ratification  of  this  treaty.  snsH  con- 
tinue to  he  respected.  Spanish  scientitk.  literary,  and  artistic  works  not  siibversire 
of  ptilihc  order  in  the  territories  in  question  sluul  continue  to  be  admitted  free  01 
duty  into  such  territories  for  the  period  of  ten  years  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  or 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty.  _  . 

Article  14.— Spain  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  consular  officers  W  tM  pons 
and  places  of  the  territories  the  sovereignty  over  which  has  either  been  re!tiiq«iMW> 
or  ceded  by  the  present  trcalv 

Article  15— The  government  of  each  coimtry  will,  for  the  term  of  ten  yeat^ 
accord  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  other  country  the  same  treatment  in  r'sP*^ 

to  all   -J  — 

duties^ 

This  article  may  at  any 
government  to  the  other.  tw  the 

ARTta.E  16.— It  is  understood  that  any  obligations  assumed  in  this  treaty  ^  " 
United  States  with  respect  to  Cuba  are  limited  to  the  time  of  its  <*"'P*'i^J?7^' 
but  it  will  upon  the  termination  of  such  occupancy  advise  any  gOVCmnKOt  fsu 
lished  in  the  island  to  assume  the  same  obligations.  ,  ,Tnif*d 

Article  17.— The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  oyn 
Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain:  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  e«hat.g«fl  » 
WashiniEton  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  eariier  if  poawMe.  . 

In  faith  whereof  we.  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  nw 
have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals.  r  j^r  hui 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Paris,  the  tenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  owi*' 
One  Thoosaad  Eight  Hundred  and  Nindy^gfat 
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UNTTBD  STATES  DAUaaTBRS  OP  1812    ,  «n.;  , 

BOW  600  members,  descended  Swn^Tn  anLtor^^^^  soc  c  ty  oaMmzed  ,n  1892.  has 
MttStance  during  the  War  of^>  pSS^SJk  M  J'fc  "'ri''  ""'1.'*^^  "aval 
Ufy.  Mrs.  Lcroy  S.  Smith.  New  York         ^  Slade:  Secw- 

UNITED  STATES  FISH  CX)MMIS8I0N    Si*  1  ^ 

tiONS  (paragraph  United  Stales  Fi7rc^^*V.^ru™^^  SxA- 

UmrBD  WORKMEN,  ANCIENT  ORDPr  ot^       r  . 
in  laSB^.has  35  grand  lodge  .YTps^b^Lg^fa^d  ^^  iw^mi^^  society  founded 
iration  it  has  disbursed  ffl6,w.oa)  and  $7  ^61      rf.f;^^         .  I'  o*^*"" 


DHlVUtaU.  nOTHBRBOOD,  fo„n<Ic<l  hi 


E*A:;rN.t"s,*9*'»"*°''^^       ^^S^^^^,"^  Us  present 

E  Aug.  Ncreiheimer.  and  .ts  headquarters  144  Madison  Avenue  New  Vrrk  Th^ 
Umvcrsal  Bmtherl.ood  exists  to  teach  brotl??rhood  to  stitdy  ancient  .nd  r;od^ 
rd.g,on.  art,  scrence  pinlo.spphy.  the  divine  powers  in  man  a^Jhi  Uw*  olZuJ? 
The  Universal  Brotherhood  has  150  lodces  in  tlie  United  »nl  r-«L  j 

lodges  in  England    Ireland.  Sweden.  Holland   tw^  C^fn^Gr^^^^^^ 
Austraha  and  New  Zealand.  The  headquarters  are  144  MadSTAvame  ^Jw  \"  k 
'Vp^fu'-'^i:!!!!.^-  ^'"^'^^y-  Leader:  Frank  M.  Pierce,  Sccreta  y    The  Int^: 
national  Brotherhood  League  practi.scs  humanitarian  work.    Officer     Ka  I  .rip -  A 
Tnf  r'/°^"'^f';u*"^  President;  H.  T.  Patterson.  General  Superintemie  n  Mrs 
T.ngley  founded  the  Isis  League  of  Music  and  Drama,  under  the  patronaie  of  the 
"      "  Universal  Brotherhood  in  January.  1898.  "** 
UNIV^RSALISTS.     This  organization  is  reported  to  have  had  a  prosperous 
l^Ju    ,v  ""^  If^  fifteen  new  churche.s  were  opened,  one  of  which  was  the  Church 
I^'vine  Paternuy  New  York,  which  cost  li.ll  a  million  of  dollars.  Confer- 
ences were  iield  in  KoNlniry.  Mass..  Akron.  Ohio,  and  New  York  Qty.    The  most 
important  event  of  iS  ,s  was  the  app.mitment  of  a  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Uiurch.  with  the  futiciions  of  a  bishop.   The  Universalists  report  >«7  churchefc 
and  48.856  members,  while  the  value  of  chnrch  properly  is  $9,500,000! 
ine  woman  S  Lentenary  Association  is  a  national  organization  with  branches  in 
every  5>tote   The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  has  510  local  and  24  State 
Umons,  and  a  membership  of  about  12.000.    According  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  hducation.  the  Universalists  in  the  United  States  control  4  insti- 
tutions of  lugher  education,  with  65  teachers,  491  students  and  endowments  of 
?2^.io,98o.   The  next  General  Convention  will  be  held  in  Boston  in  October.  1899. 
Officers:   President.  C  L.  HtttchiMn,  Chicago;  Secretaiy.  G.  L.  Demorest.  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

UNnrBRSITIBS  AND  OOLI.EGB&  Some  account  of  the  present  Status  of  higher 
education  in  tlic  United  States  will  be  found  in  the  article  Educatiom  IN  THE  United 
bjATEs  (q.  V. ) .  The  object  of  the  present  article  is  limited  to  the  presentation  of  a  list 
of  universities  and  colleges,  with  the  latest  statistics  that  were  available  at  the  time 
?«  writing.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  tiie  m-ucs  of  institutions  which  shmiid  be 
IWIUded  in  such  a  list  may  he  inferred  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  tlie  standards 
Of  admission,  upon  which  the  following  comments  are  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education:  "  One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  in  our  system 
of  higher  education  is  the  lack  of  any  definite,  or,  in  fact,  in  a  large  number  of 
otates,  the  lack  of  any  requirements  or  conditions  exacted  of  institutiona  when  they 
are  chartered  and  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  This  condition  of  aflWrs  is  largely. 
If  not  entirely,  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  weak  so  called  colleges  nnd  tuii- 
''•"sities  scattered  throughout  our  country,  institutions  ihat  are  no  better  than  high 
schools,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  do  not  furnish  as  good  an  education  a-  may 
be  obtained  in  good  secondary  schools.  Nevertheless,  these  institutions  are  chartered 
and  granted  authority  to  confer  alt  degrees  nsually  granted  by  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States." 

A  fairly  complete  list  of  charterefl  institutions  calling  themselves  colleges,  and 
having  authority  to  confer  degrees,  most  necessariiy  include  many  institutions  which 
in  point  of  educational  standards  belong  to  a  lower  class  than  some  which,  not  hav- 
IB«  the  technical  requirements  or  not  assuming  the  tid^  dO  not  appear  in  the  Hat 
The  inconsistencies  are  those  of  the  system  itself. 
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UNnmRSmHB,  TORSION.  The  following  list,  taken  fram  the  report  of  the 
United  SUtM  Cominisnoner  of  EduoUion,  gives  the  ninety  largest  foreign  univer- 
sities, with  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  1896: 


Locality. 


l>«ri*  

Berlin   

Vtenns  

MAdrid   .. 

Naplw  

Motoow  

Budapi-st    

Mttuloh  

St.  Petcrslmri;  

Oxford  

Athcm  

M  i:.'  lirMcr  (kbout)  

(:!iiiit>ri<lc.>  

EUiiiburch  

I*niCTO  (Bohemian). . . ,  

Kijfw  (Kii-flO....  

Turin..    

Lynn*..   

Bordeanx  

H«l!<inirrnrM.  

(  ■•iJx  'ltlW'll  , ., 

(iiii-irow.  

K"  u<-  !  Hoyal  I'nivrrolty*  

Han  clni,:!  

ToilloUPf  

<;ri/..  ,  

Poiin   

Hill  hiirert  

i.oiivain.,..,,  ,  

Halle  

jg5!«g>»    

Tokyo  

PndiM.,*    

CliarlcoK'  

Upnila  

HeimM  

WflrzburK  

Coimbn  

nmlan  

I'TBLTie  ((ivnatn)  

Ix'nihiTs;  

Toronto  ,   ' 

Puit  

nUenno  


11, 

.•i.ltw 

4.  HC 
•t.xi  t 
.■i.;iua 

siass 
a.aa8 

3,fM) 
9.815 

s,  1:11 
a,i»» 
9.m 

I.OS'l 
I, AM 
l.HK? 
I.HIH 

I.WI 
l,»5 
LIMA 

l.(Mr> 
l.fMfl 

i.iao 
i.r.irt 

t.-'iTli 
\.VXi 

i.irr 

1.424 
1.84S 


Montijcliier 
Brii-wls  

■riil>iii;:uii. 

I. ill-  

I.i-  L-.   ,  

>  iliiiiuiiica. 

lu.. -It-It   

Iluvaiia  

Annterdam  

Chrimlania  

Cflltlncc-H  

Miiiilli.  

Fr«it)iirc  (l'.iiii<-n)   

Dublin  

Iltidtll«-ij:  

SiraMbiirg. ,  

.Manchealcr  (0«raiM  Oollei^) 

WurvBH'  

Moiitn-al  

Erliween  

Urbam  

Piiw  

Rain4<  (t7i)ivcniltjr  ront.).. . . 

Nancy.....  

(tctioa.  

Inny  brack  

»<nntlAco  (Chile)  

|Nilii<T»  

.Miirliiirt;  

i'utjtiiU!  

<Jrnrva  

Kai««ii  

l/-i-l.-ii  

ZDricli  

(.ri  'r-vvul<l  

.\li.r.|.-.-ii  

•h'liu  ,, 

lit- rue  

.\ix  pii-Provencc  

lir.iht  

Kii-l  

I'm-ii  

KlanavnlNin;  

Valencia  


VFBAM,  Colonel  John  J.,  died  in  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  October  21,  1898. 
He  was  born  in  Delaware.  July  25,  1837;  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1859: 
served  in  the  Civil  War  in  (he  peninsula  campaign  in  Virginia  and  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Malvern  Hill  and  Gettjrslnirg  and  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  was 

retired  in  1892. 

URAL  MOUNTAINS   Sec  Iro.n  and  Steel. 

VRAHIUM  SAOXiinOire.    See  Physics  (paragraph  Becquerel  Rays). 

URUGUAY,  the  smallest  republic  of  South  Airicrica.  comprises  nineteen  depart- 
ments, whose  aggr^atc  area  is  estimated  at  72,110  square  miles,  and  whose  total 
cstiniated  population  (1896)  is  843,408.  Seven^  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
native  bom.  The  capital.  Montevideo,  has  a  population  of  about  243.000.  Of  the 
departments,  Montevideo  is  the  smallest  and  the  most  populous  (area,  256  square 
niiles;  population  about  270.000)  ;  the  larsc^t  dcpirtment  is  Tacuarimbo  (area. 
*-074)  ;  this  has  the  smallest  population  per  square  mile  ;  the  average  popu- 

lation per  square  mile  for  tin.-  ontirr  countiy  1=.  11.7.  'I'hv  miirln.T  of  immigrants 
in  1873  was  243,391 ;  the  average  number  a  year  from  1892  to  1896  was  about  10,000; 
about  half  of  these,  or  5,000  a  year,  are  Italians. 

Government. — By  the  Constitution  of  Uruguay,  which  was  framed  in  1S30,  the 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  elected  for  four  years,  who  exercises 
his  fnncticms  through  a  ministry  comprisiriK  the  five  departments  of  the  Interior, 
Instrnction  and  Public  Works,  T^oreign  Affairs,  Finance.  War  and  Marine.  The 
President  is  Don  Juan  Lindolfo  Cuestas.  (See  paragraph  on  History  )  The 
wgislattve  power  devolves  upon  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the 
Cuiidter  of  Rvreaentathres,  wluch  oonvene  annoaUy  from  Pcbniary  15  to  June  Jts> 
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Daring  the  rest  of  the  year  legislative  power  is  ^sumed  by  a  permanent  cmnnittte. 
oonsirang  of  two  senaton  and  five  representatives.  Each  department  is  rcpreicfltcd 
in  the  parliament  hjr  one  senator,  who  is  elected  for  six  years  by  an  electonl  cotkge, 

the  mcnilxrs  of  which  are  chosen  by  popular  vote.  There  are  about  seventy  repre- 
sentatives, elected  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  3,000  inale  aMs 
able  to  read  and  write. 

Finance. — Revenues  and  expenditures  of  Uruguay  in  pesos  have  been  for  fiscal 
years  as  follows  (on  October  i.  1898,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mini  cdi- 
mated  the  value  of  the  peso  at  $1,034  United  States  gold) : 

Estimatci 

1893       ites       1894       1895,     1896  1897 

Revenue   i4.03S3ai   I7.34M30  14.57<VS5S  i5J47.0fe  •  >5^2° 

Expenditure   IS.(»4^    15.W1S0  i4J7Srt«  >&88s«$ 

The  capital  has  its  own  budget  and  is  not  included  in  these  estimates.  It  ws 
proi.osed  that  the  budget  for  i.Sg.S  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  previoir,  year,  the 
cxpeiidilnre  for  the  fiscal  year  iStx)  is  estimated,  according  to  a  report  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  Montevideo,  at  $15,434,003  The  following  liave  been  the  customs 
receipts  in  pesos  for  fiscal  years:  1895.  10.106,806;  j8<>j,  10,657.1.1V,  iSoT.  o.ou.io;. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  receipts  for  1897  as  compared  with  those  of  i^p  shu*  a 
serious  falling  off.  The  public  debt  of  the  country,  according  to  the  Slakm^.s 
Year  Book  for  1898.  including  the  service  of  the  debt,  is  126.402,870  {5i28.()3s.4i7) . 
according  to  a  consular  report,  the  public  dd>t.  bonded  and  floating.  011  Atigust ji. 
1898.  amounted  to  $140,000,000.  M  the  same  time,  the  city  of  rt» 
to  ha\-c  bonds  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $6,000,000;  as  an  snet,  'W*^*^;?; 
city  holds  the  ckctric-li^ht  plant,  which  yields  a  good  revenue;  the  reveiweiOiiK 
municipality  for  the  fiscal  year.  1894.  was  estimated  at  8o4.f>«o  pesos,  and  me  »- 
penditure  at  031.627  pesos.  1^ 

Army  wd  ATov^.-Thc  peace  footing  consists  of  four  battalions  """'''f  >^  'J 
regimebts  of  cavalry  and  one  of  artillery,  numbering  1.453  s3 
are  3.200  armed  police  and  a  militia  of  about  MfiOa.  Threcgunl^^^^  oje  smj 
steamer  comprise  the  navy.  The  appropriation  for  the  Department  «  war  ■» 
Marine  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  $1,921,953.   ^  ...juutma  nthtr 

InJuslrics  and  Commcrce.^Th<:  country  is  fertile,  the  ^^S^andi 
than  mountainous,  and  the  agricultural  p-cMlucts  belong  to  both  "'^.'3"  '  rid- 
temperate  zones;  during  the  last  few  years  more  attention  has  l^""  B'ven  s 
tur^and  very  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  Xcd  n:sit«-. 


tttre>ana  very  good  results  nave  ocen  ouiaineu  ui       ^u........        "  ,  ,,;««; 

The  most  irooorttnt  industry  of  the  country,  however  >«/^»''^ '^"f  .f^ 

^'    '  •     *       called  one  great  pasture  land.   The  s<a  istics  v 

Tless  than^hey  should  bK«^«^i°  ,e  S ite 
S.247,871;  horses.  ,388.34.V.  mules.  14,087;  sheep,,  I4433.«6i  ^^'^^l^^''^'^,,,  of 
-  ■     ^       8,000.    From  this  industry  arises  the  g[  f  fj^";^ 


flocks  and  herds  being  $7.^,0.^8,000.  From  this  '"dustrv  arises  tne  gu^'^^^j^  ^^.^ 
the  export  trade,  great  quantities  of  jerked  beef,  hides,  swns.  .  ,  tap» 

sent  from  the  country  each  year.  The  wool  export  m  ' »95  fW^^j^^ 
tons.   The  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  and  corn  to  the  United  Sutes  tor  wc  * 


preceding  1808  were  as  follows :  ^ 

Year.  Wh«t 

1895    a,079.70l 

1896    i^i  'i- 

1897    392.637                          -  locust 


1866    '61.112  J33.^  ^ 

1897    392.637  6".350         ^^  ^j^^^. 

It  is  said  that  foreign  commerce  suiTcrcd  severely  in  1 897  on  accoun  ^^^^^  , 

plague  and  the  iiolitical  troubles  and  revolution,  but  in  1898  the  'ore^  • 
to  be  on  the  gam.  For  the  four  years  commencmg  with  «f*94 yjiued 
exports  were  valued  at  $10,902,823,  for  the  four  years  P''"'-^'''"/.."7Tune  TO.  iM 
at  $2^6,855-  The  trade  with  the  United  States  fur  the  ye.^r  S8jO,# 
wanTfillows:  For  ihe  last  six  months  of  1897  the  exports  ■y"'^"";^"  .  ext«rts, 
the  imports.  $606,665;  for  the  first  six  months  of  1898.  impor  s.  y^M  ^^^^^^ 
$1 ,323.650.  ^he  first  six  months  of  l8gB  the  general  ^f/°"''^;:,piding  mortb 
to  the  Montn'idco  Times,  were  $5..^in.44S;  the  receipts  lor  the  foj^e^i  y-,>,,for 
in  1897  were  $4,290,121.  and  in  181/1,  $5,535,402.    The  figures  P^'f"  din""- 

1898  were  subject  to  revision,  which  it  was  stated  would  '"C'^^^Vf, "nd  nudii^*^' 
ish  them.    The  chief  imports  are  foods  and  drink.s,  raw  '"^"jj- 3,  goo.-t^*; 
and  textiles;  imports  have  been  valued  in  pesos  as  follows:  respect"'* 
25.386,106;  1896.  25^0,184.   The  exports  for  the  same  fi^"'/"'^/'    „  the  vifZ 
valued  in  pesos  as  follows:   3M7ft5XI»  32.S43.644.'30.403.o8.^  rndlip»>te 
found  arc  gold,  sUver,  mercury,  tin.  copper,  lead,  magnesium,  ana  ■  8 
mining  industry,  however,  has  not  progressed.   ^  -jw  of 

go^mtmctt^  and  ^hipping.'-'hriS^  there  had  been 
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tal  stock  of  $73,000.  to  thVffio^^^     6^;'u-if'  '?  "'"h  a  cap  ! 

of  $15,000,000.    There  arc        mil^  of  l^ilornctres  n,  length,  with  a  capiul 

amounted  in  length  to  4.380  mileT  S2lf  whTrbelo J  '^-l^sr.ph  gn« 

were  j»  telegraph  offices.  ^       ""^  belonged  to  tlie  railroads;  there 

J"t«Sf  a^d  4Tsamn"g  wi'iralotal  Ifet^f"  ^^n'^         ^  of  4,6oS 

entered  at  MonFcv  idco  fron;  foreSn  port?  1^^^^  °^  In  1896  there 

nage  of  ,.991.554.  and  there  clearX  islvt^  ll^Z"J  S'^''  ^ 

nver  and  coasting  trade  there  enteral  46S^y?^»f  '".l'j^'^'  ^«  '"'^ 

Cleared  2,677  vessels  of  691.485  toS  With  a  total  of  701^88  tons,  and 

to&cr  fn"1hfe:^trtl?'dj^\^^^^^^  others  are 

a  report  from  United  States  rn.f^?!  ^   ^'^'c  U^partmcnt  at  Wash  ngton  received 

of  which  181  were  in  the  cities  and  towns  -      fU-^^lSL-  533  puWlc  schools. 

The  average  tern,  was  n  ne  mon  hs  T.  1  t?,^  aveJJS^ 

report,  was  nine  per  cent  of  ih,  Vu^,\,'?i  ,    u^*^,  ?"endancc.  according  to  the 

the  higl,est  perccMltai  /  n  SouUi'Am^        Th"^'  ^'S'^o^Sh  sa.d  ,0  he 

schools  was  5i.„_.  and  in  tlS^isv-M  ^^^i^^l  ."^  P"!"'^       tl"^  Pi'l>Hc 

scholar  in  tla'puhlic  schoSs  iS.  M  Sn^^^^  r'-'^fP'  '"'"'^^  '!"^  ""'  ''^^^  ^"'^  P'^r 
employed  are  wonien  •  the^JS  '■^'""'^  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 

wasiroKV  all  but  Ss  if ^vh^^;^vere  nL'^cs  't^  ^'^'r^-^  I" 

•houtlgS-Sa   There  are  two  successful  normal  schools  nl  f       °^  teachers  is 

parly  inVu  "  ^^^^    A^T/^f'~  ^as  attempted  by  ,he  Blanco 

fo^Sie?  government,  the  officer!  were  f esSored  to  the  r 

rtf-'*/'"»P*'""''i^l^  \°  r''^-  Chamber  of  DepuUes 

on  SeotSXr  .n*?lff*A*?  ^^P^T'se  the  matter  with  tl>e  insurgents;  at  a."  rate 
sSne?  Admrnistration  announced  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  beS 

tS  tertSTnf  ^1,"?"";*'  ""<-»"""ous  ratification  by  both  houses  of  the  legislatur? 
^•mT  °  'h'^fcaty  were  not  made  public  until  January.  1808    Accordmc  to  u" 

^J<^?Lnt*^ortS7t;;\''"V"f  ''"^'^-^  -.-^^laHTd  in  cZrljy^ti; 

all  wim  Lit^W^^  ''^■'"'■P'  ^^^^  ^Srood  upr.n.  and  pardon  granted  to 

former   ank     tL^ niJ°AW«ffi^^^  *^  werTrestored  to 

needed  rJf^r^J  t.t^  Adminfetration  then  set  to  work  to  bring  about  v.nrim.s 
dcpaJtoSH^^r^  Hu"''  «5f«»«nr  .0fli«S  were  abolished,  frauds  in  var.o us 
whkh^  Zr^JllfVJ^  punished,  and  a  number  of  foreign  ministries. 
b^nui^r^^  considered  to  be  unnecessary,  were  discontinued.  The  country  was 
JSSSt  fefior        r'"^'"f  Tl^rlr  November  19.  a  plot  was  d.-scovered 

STLn  one  nf^^'  ^^l^';''  had  been  planned  by  Dr.  Julio  Herrera  y  Obes.  who 
SmstrSd  I         "^'""^   followers  of   President   Borda.     The  plot  was 

Md  aboui  t^^^r       ^'7  "^^'r  proclaimed,  and  Sefior  Herrera  was  restrafaed 
18^  Unr  V'*''"  his  party  were  imprisoned  or  exiled.    But  early 

Sald^  52,/  Herrera,  who  had  resumed  the  leadership  of  his  party,  was 
making  active  preparaUons  to  carry  the  electioo.  which  was  to  W  place 
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March  I,  against  the  party  of  the  President.  It  was  easily  seen  that  Sefior  Herren 
had  dc'ern^ined  to  become  practically  the  chief  executive  himsdf,  nQce  the  cudi- 
ttate  <. ;  ii.  party.  Dr.  Tomas  Gomensoro,  was  a  man  eighty-eight  years  oM;  sk- 
ceis  to  Uerrera  s  party  would  have  been  imfairttinate  for  the  government,  beanse 
he  was  reco^ized  as  a  man  of  the  most  imserupulous  political  principles.  When 
in  Fcbniaiy  it  seemed  hlcely  that  this  party  was  to  win  at  the  polls,  acting  Pn-sideat 
Cuestas,  on  the  loth  of  the  month,  by  an  unexpected  conf>  d'etat.  disAolvcd  the 
houses  of  the  legislature  and  proclaimed  himself  "provisional  president."  He 
issued  a  decree  in  which  he  appointed  a  Council  of  State,  consi.sting  of  eighty-eight 
persons  from  all  parties,  tu  take  the  place  uf  the  houses  just  dissolved,  hi  this  dic- 
tatorial Step  Senor  Cuestas  was  supported  by  the  younger  political  eicment  and  Iqr 
men  of  business.  The  Council  was  given  constitutional  functions  of  legidHiTe 
power  and  was  privileged  to  sdect  another  provistooal  president  in  cue  of  ytaxf. 
Along  with  the  decree  Sefk>r  Coestas  announced  that  the  rereirae  was  suffideni 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  and  that,  relieved  from  fuiancial  difBctilty.  he 
hoped  to  give  more  attention  to  public  works.  Public  opinion  seemed  to  support 
tin  I'resi'Ii  nl,  for  his  decree  met  with  no  opposition,  and  on  February  17  a  great 
puliiic  lieiiionstration  was  made  by  which  he  was  assured  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Tiiat  the  public  was  sincere  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fcict  of  3.  decided 
rise  in  the  stock  market  The  Council  of  State  assumed  its  duties  on  February  12, 
and  immediately  set  to  work  further  to  curtail  expenses.  Uruguay  again  seemed 
to  be  in  sight  of  prosperity,  for  the  spring  crops  of  wheat  and  wool  were  said  to  be 
of  vnusmusise;  an  estimated  value  <tt  |i2i000b000  was  plaeed  upon  the  wheat  aksft 
UTAH, a  Western  State  of  the  United  States,  Ins  an  area  of  84,970  aqosre nSkt. 

Capital,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Agriculture. — The  following  -hows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  in  the  calendar  vear  i8(>S;  corn,  160,113  bushels,  value,  $101,468;  whwt, 
5,105.184.  $j,;50,7(/j:  oa'ts,  969,950,  $368,581;  barley,  J08.088.  $97,801:  rye,  67.996, 
$31,278;  potatoes.  700.245,  $217,076;  hiy,  613,213  tons,  value,  $2,759458:  and  cotton 


greaUy  stim^ated  tqr  the  Uriff  on  wool,  and  herds  of  cattle  have  greatly  in 
creased.  tu   • u 

Mining. — Silver  continues  to  be  the  most  valuable  mineral  production.  T"?*'? 
in  1897  was  O.jO.s.txxi  fine  ounces,  coining  value,  $8,100,978,  a  decrease  in 
2,562.000  ounces.    Local  reports  gave  the  yield  of  i8'>S  as  7-5-17.7-'2  ounces.  Gold  m 
1807  had  a  product  of  83,500  fine  ounces,  worth  $1,726,109,  showing  a  dccrciiw  ot 
8,4o«  ounces,  and  the  Mint  estimate  for  1898  was  in  value  $2,170,543  Lorptr 
reached  its  highest  production  on  record,  with  3,919.010  pounds,  and,  according  to 
local  reports,  this  Kcord  was  surpassed  in  t8ga  trtfli  an  output  of  5  333  638 1""""*; 
Lead  yielded  81,074.000  pounds  in  1897  and  90,346,100  in  1898.  Utah  and  Cokirado 
together  produced  3,700  short  tons  of  asphaltum,  valued  at  $47,500,. in 
States  being  reported  together  because  of  lapping  deposits.    Coal  mioilV  ' 
521,5(10  short  tons,  .spot  value,  $618,2^0,  an  increase  of  nearly  25  P**"  ^"J- jjjj 
product  of  i8(X),  and  the  highest  production  on  record.    Limestone,  sandstoiieMB 
granite  were  quarried  to  the  value  of  $2i,on,  and  the  clav  industry  yielded  ^ip.9>h 
nearly  all  brick  and  tile.   See  Asphaltum  and  Lithographic  Limestonx 

Transportation,— On  Jamun  i,  1898.  the  length  of  all  railroads  m  the 
reported  at  1436^22  miles,  witt  no  new  construction  in  the  previous  year.  i/"i"b 
il^  a  number  of  important  changes  were  made  in  local  railroad  manageraoi 
which  promised  material  advantage  to  the  State.  „Ah'm 

Bavks.—On  October  31.  1808,  there  were  11  national  banks  ">  ?P«""2i"  de- 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,650,000:  circulation,  $7<M-5-4' 
posits.  ?4.oir...io6;  reserve,  $1,422,8^-  The  State  hanks.  June  30.  i»9p-  "T^^ines 
with  capital.  $60(>.8oo:  deposits,  $3,305,108;  resources,  $4132.152:  and  «ock^  ^ 
banks.  8.  with  capital.  $725,000;  deposits,  $1,447,409:  resources.  ?2.7/0.'«»  « 
exchanges  at  the  United  States  Qearing  House  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  >"^^.^^ 
ing  September  30.  1898.  aggregated  $85,755,274.  an  increase  of  fI3•55«  /4^    ^  g 

EducahoH.^M  the  end  of  the  school  year  1896^  the  school  population's^ 
882 ;  public  school  enrollment.  69,228,  and  attendance.  48.3'S-  Thf*    ItJa  cx 
school-houses:  I.177  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  ^'524,9^9. 
pcnditures,  $905,713.  including  $514,57.3  for  teachers'  salaries.  I.n^""^^^ 
higlirr  education  comprised  2  public  high  schools,  13  private  swon^'^^^^jjaits, 
private  normal  school,  2  colleges,  with  36  professors  and  '"^^^uctors,  ST^  ^ 
and  $82,555  income ;  and  an  agricultural  college  at  Logan.    During  iJW  * 
begun  on  a  new  buildinjE  for  Brigham  Younn  College  at  p>8«lLffl^l « ■iSdte 
normal  school  at  CedwQty.  Penodicals  in  i8g6 munbered m; mamfi^"^ 
49;  monthlies,  & 
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kH!^^''^^^'^  ^''^  value  of  all  assessable  property  in  1897  was  estimated  at 
^'^'T°t  ^"1^  c^**^**  $102,437,183,  an  incrcasVin  a  year  of  nearly  $5^  «S 
The  bonded  debt,  September  1,  1898,  was  $900,000.  ^  ?«>cx».ooo. 

/'oAMlaru^M.— Territorial  census  1895,  247,^24:  Federal 
.ocal  census  and  estimates  pnvc-  S.nlt  I  :iLp  .-,^.',r,f„  ao  .0^.  t 


Ephraim.  3,1 

5«^rfMir  Co«r/  Decision.— Vpon  its  admission  into  the  Union  in  1896  the  con- 
sutution  of  Utah  contained  an  article  dealing  explicitly  with  the  rigius^'labSr  A 
case  involving  this  question  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Which,  in  1898.  sustamed  the  statute  making  eight  hours  a  legal  working  day  in 

^f'SSSni^'ftf!?''  a"'  tf'"^  establishing  the  rights  of  Sut«s  to  i^ulate  the  rda^oos 
01  employes  to  their  work. 

nh-clio,u  am!  T  .-.-The  Republicans  Rained  fourteen  scats  in  the  State  legis- 
lature wh.ch  IS  nnw  composed  of  41  Democrats.  16  Republicans  and  6  Fusionists. 
the  UniK.crats  clr.itd  tlitir  candidate  for  representative  in  Congress  and  for  judge 
of  the  btate  Supreme  Court.  The  utterances  of  the  State  conventiCNM  were  as  fol- 
lows: Repuhlicar.--  While  we  insist  on  maintaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  all 
Its  mtcgnty,  wc  believe  it  consistent  with  it  and  safe  for  us  to  hohl  and  maintain 
possession  for  commercial  purposes  of  other  lands  in  any  part  of  the  x,  rid  and  wc 

in**  .t'Vf"*^***'*-°"''c  ''^^  ^^"^  successfully  raised."  Demo- 

crauc —  The  war  with  Spain  was  necessary  and  inevital)lc  if  tlie  nation  was  to 
have  any  regard  for  the  prMicction  of  its  citi/:ens  and  ihe  redress  of  wrouRS  and  out- 
rages on  the  part  of  Spain,  wliicli  had  become  intolerable.  Every  consideration  of 
justice  and  humanity  demanded  auick  and  decisive  action.  Such  was  the  demand 
of  the  American  people.  Yet,  after  this  condition  became  known  for  months,  a 
Kepublican  administration  hesitated,  and  in  weakness  sought  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility growing  out  of  this  most  important  crisis.  After  resorting  to  various  devices 
and  deceptive  representations  it  was  at  length  compelled,  through  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  and  an  array  of  public  sentiment  10 
favor  a  declaration  of  war.  Through  the  skill,  willingness,  sacrifice  and  hcroi>in  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  the  war  lias  been  w.iged  to  a  triumphant 
and  glorious  conclusion."  The  Democratic  convciuion  demanded  that  all  Federal 
taxation  should  he  strictly  and  only  for  rcvcmie  for  the  support  of  ar.  cc  .iiomically 
administered  govcrniiK  nt :  the  Republican  party,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
"protection,  bimetallism  and  reciprocity,"  and  congratalating  Utah  on  tlie  great 
financial  success  of  the  Republican  doctrine  of  protection  as  expressed  and  fulfilled 
in  the  Dingley  act,  claimed  that  Utah's  wealth  had  been  greatly  increased  by  it, 
that  lead-mining  had  been  sustained,  and  that  the  agricultural  productions  were 
more  prontable.  The  Republican  party  reaffirmed  its  allegiance  "  to  the  cause  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  tin-  rati^.i  uf  16  to  i,  independent  of  the  action  of  any  other 
nation."  The  Democrats  rcalriniud  their  principles  declared  in  the  Democratic 
platform  adopted  in  Chicago  for  iSt)f> — vi/.,  "  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  .'^tali  s  providing  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  the  rati  '  ^  f  16  to  i.  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  other 
nations,  such  consent  being  notoriously  impossible  to  obtain;  and  that  such  coin  be 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  both  public  and  private." 

The  Peoples'  party  demanded  "  a  law  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited 
coitt^e  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  present  ratio  of  16  to  t,"  and  also  "  that  the  money 
of  this  country  be  speedily  increased  by  the  issuing  of  legal  tender  not<  s  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  upon  a  cash  basis,  and  that 
all  money,  gold,  silver  or  paper,  be  made  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debtS»  thereto 
making  "every  dollar  as  good  as  every  other  dollar." 
The  legislature  enacted  a  law  enabling  soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote. 
The  Election  of  B.  H.  Roberts. — The  solemn  repudiation  of  polygamy  was  the 
condition  upon  wnich  this  State  was  admitted  into  me  Union.  It  was  known,  how- 
ever that  the  practice  was  still  maintained  among  some  of  the  Mormons  (q.  v.  and 
see  WooDRTTni-,  Whforo),  and  the  election  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Roberts  as  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress  brought  the  question  Igain  iln  frnn;,  since  lie  is  an 
avowed  polygamist.  Resohitinns  and  petitions  from  State  k[;i.>latures,  societies  and 
associations  of  all  kinds  have  been  sent  to  Congress  praying  iliat  body  to  unseat  Mr. 
Roberts.  Women's  associations  have  been  especially  active  and  aggressive  in  the 
matter. 

Nationpl  Represetitaftves  and  State  OMcers. — l^tah  elected  as  represent.ifive  in 
Congress  B.  H.  Roberts  (Dem.),  from  Centreville;  Senators,  Joseph  L.  Rawlins 
(Dem.).  Salt  Lake  City,  and  another  Democrat.  The  Sute  officers  are:  Heber  M. 
Wells,  Governor;  J.  T.  Hammond.  Secretary;  A.  C  Bishop,  Attorney-General: 
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M.  Richards.  Jr.,  Auditor;  James  Chapman,  Treasurer,  and  I  R  Par;.  N..r.-r;n 
tcndent  of  Pablic  InstrucHon'  Chief  Justice.'  George  W,  Bartch  (R^l  X£Z 
J.  A.  Miner  ( R-p  )  and  R  \'  B.skin  ( Ocm.)  ;  Clerk.  L.  P.  Palmer  (R»>  ^ 
VACANT  LOT  CULTIVATION  This  is  a  n,o^.ment  to  make  u«  of  thr 
vacant  lots  in  c.tics  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  unemployed.  The  name  of  .Mjw 
Pingrcc,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  is  associated  with  the  fouadalum  of  this  scfacme  which 
IS  somctmies  known  as  the  Pin^rec  Potato  Patch  Plan.  Itwai  tilttn  upin  Mt 
asa  municipal  enterprise  to  relieve  Uie  uoemployed.  the  number  of  whom  had  la. 
greatly  raereased  as  a  result  of  the  hard  times  of  the  winter  of  i8b^  and  180+  Ii 
was  managed  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  appointed  hv  tlic  Mavor.  and  during 
I»94.  1095  and  1896  small  sums  were  raised  by  subscription  or  appropriated  bv  the 
U>mmon  Council  fr,r  ilie  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work.  In  iS^/)  the  .Xcncuiiuril 
Committee  reported  tiiat  in  tiie  tliree  years  1894,  1895  and  1896  the  net  protit  was 
?oi.NXi,  and  the  City  was  saved  that  amount  of  taxation. 

In  ButTalo  the  work  was  also  placed  under  municipal  control.  In  1893  the  Uanir 
put  the  plan  m  operation,  forming  for  the  purpose  the  Buffalo  Industrial  Asiocii- 
tion.  Its  effect  was  very  beneficial,  and  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  deinamk  for 
puNic  relief.  In  1896  and  iSfff  a  State  cottncil  appropriated  $3,500  and  $3,000 
respectively,  and  with  this  comparatively  small  outlay  secured  sufficient  profits  to 
pay  for  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  persons.  It  was  estimated  in  1817 
ttiat  at  least  10.500  persons  were  relieved  and  that  the  city  was  saved  .ibout  $30,000. 
A  certain  contract  price  of  per  acre  was  established  for  plowing  and  700 

acres  of  land  were  covered.  For  the  harrowing,  rolling  and  staking  of  the  land 
35  cents  an  hour  was  i)aid.  In  Boston  the  city  has  rented  all  the  land  used.  The 
records  of  the  work  for  three  ye.irs  show  tliat  the  amount  realized  was  nearlv 
double  the  amount  expended,  and  that  in  1896  the  net  yield  of  the  land  per  worker 
was  about  $20.33.  There  was  a  small  crop  of  potatoes  in  I^,  but  the  enhanced 
price  nearly  offset  this.  In  Brooklyn  the  experiment  has  also  been  tried.  Atfintit 
was  not  wholly  satiafactoty,  for  comparativefy  few  persons  applied  for  the  wofk 
and  th«  ^^ense  of  superintendence  was  proportionately  high.  The  elevated  rail- 
roads of  Broo1c]3m  aided  the  movement  by  granting  the  workers  free  transportation 
to  and  from  the  pardens.  The  financial  result  of  the  experiment  in  Denver  was 
very  successful,  the  estimated  vnhie  of  the  crops  was  from  six  to  nine  tiirics  th* 
amount  expended,  but  this  estimate  is  perhaps  exaggerated,  because  materials  or 
^ols  were  probably  contributed  without  taking  any  account  of  their  value.  M 
Seattle,  Wash.,  good  results  were  also  obtained. 

It  was  started  in  New  York  City  in  18O5.  and  was  ihere  onaiuied  by  the  .Jissocia 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Careful  statuttcs  were  taken  of  i\x 
»oaa]  conditi<Ml  of  the  applicants  and  the  records  were  kept  on  fik.  Dnriag  ihe 
?  two  years  the  returns  amounted  to  double  and  even  three  times  the  expense; 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  applicants  had  very  little  prepara'.ion  for  the 
work.  In  Rochester,  N.  Y..  the  work  was  also  begun  in  189=;.  and  it  was  there 
under  the  direction  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  The  lots  were  rented  by  their 
owners  in  the  suburbs.  Wages  were  paid,  but  hardly  more  than  two  days'  work 
was  allowed  to  each  man.  The  scheme  did  not  work  in  a  very  satisfactor>'  way.  bi;t 
It  was  not  carried  out  on  the  principle  of  the  original  plan,  being  rather  a  method  ot 
furnishing  subsiiliary  employment  or  distributing  outdoor  relief.  In  Philadelphia, 
Chicago.  Dayton,  O.,  Providence,  R.  L,  and  ^aaaa  Ct^  favorable  reports  were 
received  both  for  l8g6  and  for  1897. 

In  Chicago  an  outcome  tif  tin-  plan  has  been  the  formation  of  a  regular  society, 
known  as  the  People's  Friendly  Club,  composed  of  the  workers  in  these  vegetable 
gardens.  This  club  holds  regular  meetings,  in  which  social  (luestions  .irc  discussed. 
At  Dayton.  O.,  the  work  was  begun  by  the  .Associated  Charities  ami  the  Single 
Tax  Uub.  and  resulted  in  a  financial  success.  In  Kansas  Citv,  whore  the  work  was 
begun  by  the  Agricultural  Commission  in  1897,  a  great  variety  of  crops  was  bar- 
vested,  potatoes,  beets,  beans  and  cabbage  being  among  the  most  important  -v 
Reading.  Pa.,  the  work  was  begun  by  a  Citizens*  Committee  ap^iated  by  the 
Mayor.  The  experiment  was  not  tried  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  spite  of  the  laie 
b^nnniag  and  the  extreme  drought  its  result  was  successful. 

The  ahove  brief  description  of  the  movement  is  based  on  the  report  of  W  «"J|[ 
mitlee  nf  tlu-  Philadelphia  Vacant  Lots  CultivatioTi  .Association,  which  wa*  P"^ 
Iishcd  early  in  flic  year  i8g8.  The  general  conclusions  from  the  committees  investi- 
gations indicate,  of  course,  that  the  plan  has  been  on  the  whole  financially  sn^c"-^'"^ 
the  degree  of  success  depending  largely  upon  the  promptness  with  which  the  wor« 
was  begun  in  the  different  localities.  In  many  cases  the  raising  of  inn<i>  m\ 
practical  organization  of  the  work  took  so  long  a  time  that  the  season  ^v:  :  '^ 
advanced  for  the  best  rcsnlts  to  be  seeofed.  An  ejamlnatkn  of  the  i"' 
larmnumber  of  cases  shows  tint  the  gains  were  very  high,  often  amounting  to  ttg 
or  four  dollars  for  every  dollar  eicpaided.  TIm  quality  of  the  crppf  ««*  »^ 
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*°i  WMon.theganleners  were  able  to  comman.l  the  high- 

«lXe1h';SSk.'"  ^'^'^^^        '"^^         "-P^  to 

e.'rt^ftf  m^«K  J*^  n***  .*"*llPO''  destroyed,  maimed  and  disfigured  a  UnntU 
irtof  mankind.  One  boy  in  nine  and  one  girl  in  ten  d>e,l  fronf  si„aii,„ix  1, 

Cuf^ivli.*"  ^  f^'''''"  ^'■""^  smallpox  occurred  t<.  evcrv  nnll.m  I.ving 

S^ir"'fT  of  «^enr  twelve  d.ed  in  North  Amer.ea  and  two-thirds  of  the  pop£ 
5«^t,'  c'^^T  '''^  vaccination  the  death-rate  from  sm&pox 

was  ah<.nt  i,e  same  m  Sweden.  Enghmd.  Prussia,  Austria  and  Belgium,  the  averse 
beuig  abou  2,ono  per  million  On  the  introduction  of  optional  vaccination  mortal- 
ity dropped  everywhere  to  afwut  400  per  million.  When  compuborv  vaccination 
was  adnpicd  m  I'russia.  England  and  Sweden  the  mortality  wu  Tedncedfimm» 
to  40  per  million.  Austria  and  Belgium  retained  the  old  optional  system,  retaininc 
also  the  old  mortality  statistics.  ^ 
" The  following  sutistics  1^  Dr.  Abbott  are  of  much  interest: 

TT         o  £  Unvaccinated.  Vaccinated. 

ri^«    i6  per  cent.      .  per  cent. 

linden.  Smallpox  Hospital.  1836-56   35  per  cent.     7  per  cent. 

SihSISSi-  riui  « JO  per  cent.  5  per  cent. 
Bohemia.  1^-55   39  per  cent.    5  per  cent 

"  Dr^  Harry,  in  his  records  of  the  Sheffidd  cpideiiile  of  1887-88,  SMS:  'Out  of 
every  hundred  deaths  in  the  unvaccinated,  44  were  under  10  years  of  age.  and 
over  10 ;  out  of  every  100  deaths  in  the  vaocinated,  only  three  were  under  10  years  and 
97wer.' 

To  establish  a  relation  between  the  number  of  vaccination  marks  and  pitting 
from  smallpox,  Dr.  Buchannon,  in  tR6.i.  examined  50.000  sohfiol  children,  find- 
ing as  a  result  that  those  with  four  or  more  vaccination  marks  were  pitted  to  the 
extent  of  .67  per  r.ooo:  three  marks,  1.42  per  i.ooo:  two  marks,  a.49  per  1,000;  one 
mark.  6.8  per  1,000;  those  having  no  marks.  360  per  i,(X». 

"  In  the  Mctroplitan  Board  Smallpox  Hospitals  (15^  nurses  were  admitted.  With 
the  exception  of  ten  of  these  all  had  been  vaccinated,  the  result  being  that  the  dis- 
ease passed  over  all  of  the  645  who  were  protected  by  vaccination  and  seized  on  the 
nimrotected  ten. 

That  these  figures  are  not  due  to  improved  n^ethods  of  sanitation  in  the  great 
cities  may  be  judged  from  the  following  facts:  Smallpox  has  declined  72  per  cent.; 
measles  only  9  per  cent.  ;  whooping-cough  only  i  per  cent. ;  scarlct-fevcr  not  at  all. 
Since  the  last  ccntur\-  the  l  ira!  flecline  in  tlie  rate  of  deaths  from  smallpox  is  90 
per  cent.  Referring  to  the  countries  where  vaccination  is  not  compulsory,  the  aver- 
age mortality  in  Austria  is  as  high  as  it  was  fifty  years  ^o;  Belgium  about  the 
same;  in  some  parts  of  Spain  .scarcely  less  than  what  it  was  200  years  ago." 

Since  1875  Germany  has  vaccinated  every  infant  and  rcvaccinated  every  child 
before  it  has  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  yeara.  Gerhardt  decUu-ed  in  1896  that,  as 
a  result,  smallpox  had  almost  died  out  in  Prussia. 

In  the  face  of  al!  this  and  similar  testimony,  found  all  over  Europe,  England  tn 
1898  removed  the  safeguard.  The  aiiti-\accination  sentiment  in  England  I'.as  he- 
come  so  stroiij,'.  ..lilunigh  confined  to  a  small  class,  (hat  a  measure  h.is  been  adopted 
practically  annulling  the  compulsory  vaccination  bill  of  th.it  country.  The  new 
measure  provides  that  any  parent  may  refuse  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  and  avoid 
legal  penalty,  if  he  satisfies  the  court  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the 
bmefits  of  vaccination. 

VAIL,  Rev.  Albert  D..  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Park  Avenue  ^^e!hodist  Epi.scopal 
Church.  Xew  York  City,  died  November  22.  1808.  He  was  born  at  Vcrbank.  New 
Vork.  January  i,  1835;  ^^'^■'^  graclunted  at  Weskyan.  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in 
1848.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  religious  periodicals  and  conducted  the 
Sunday-school  department  of  the  Chrislitm  Advocate. 

VAN  DTOK,  Ernest,  opera  singer,  was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1861.  He  abandoned 
law  for  music,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1882  to  study  singing  under  Bax  St.  Yves.  At 
Massenet's  request  he  took  the  tenor's  part  in  TheGladiator,  in  Paris,  at  short  notice, 
and  made  his  debut  with  great  success.  He  sang  in  Lohengrin  w-hen  that  opera  was 
first  given  in  Paris  (1887),  and  Studied  German  in  order  to  sing  Wagner  in  the 
original.  His  first  Bayreuth  appearance  was  as  "  Parsifal  "  in  1S88.  He  again  sang 
this  r6Ie  in  1889.  1891.  1892  and  1894.  In  the  latter  year  he  sang  Lohengrin  at  Bay- 
reuth. He  sang  "  Lnev."  one  r,f  his  greatest  parts,  at  the  Rift:;  in  London  in  i8gB. 
Mr.  Van  Dyck's  first  American  appearance  was  made  in  1898,  as  "  Tannliauser," 
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VAN  DTKE,  Henry,  author,  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  November  10,  tS^ 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  received  hig  D.D. 
from  Princeton,  Harvard  and  Yale.  Union  gave  him  LL.D.  in  18Q&.  He  has  bdd 
pastorates  over  the  United  Congregational  Church,  in  Newport,  R.  l7;  Harvard,  and 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  In  1898  he  was  made  professor  of  Engli-Ii 
literature  at  Princeton.  His  publications  include;  The  Poetry-  of  Tennyson  (1880 
lOth  cditiim,  180S)  ;  Tin-  Chrisl-Child  in  Art  Ci8f;4)  :  Thr  Lost  IVord  riKf>S).  He 
has  also  written  The  Builders,  and  Other  Poems  (1897),  and  many  religir>us  book?. 

VAN  HORN,   James  J.,  colonel  Eighth  United  States  Infantry,  died  at  Ton  I 
Russell,  Wyoming,  August  29,  1898.    He  was  born  at  Mount  GileatL  Ohio,  February  i 
6,  kSj5  ;  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1858,  and  in  the  Civil  War  semd  in  the 
Peninsula  and  Marjrland  campaigns.   In  April,  1891.  he  became  cdond  of  fbe  | 
Eighth  Infantry,  which  regiment  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  EI  Qney  before 
Santiago. 

VAN  INOEN,  Hii.NKY,  professor  of  art  in  Vassar  College,  died  at  PouRhkcep-is,  . 
November  17,  1898.    He  was  liorn  in  Holland.  November  12.  iSjj;  he  .siudicd  .n  the 
Academy  of  Design  at  The  Hague,  and  under  J.  B.  Tom  and  Van  de  lande  Back-  | 
huyscn.    He  came  to  America  about  1861,  and  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Rochester; 
in  1865  lie  beoaine  tlie  Iiead  of  the  art  depnrtment  at  Vassar.  and  remained  in  that 
fMMltion  until  the  time  of  his  death.    He  was  a  valued  tiKiiibcr  o!  Cm  !;ikulty ad  ' 
was  always  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  college.  Professor  Van  Ingenmss  ■ 
member  of  the  Tnlchri  Studio.  The  Hague,  and  of  the  Amertcan  Water-Color 
Socii'ty ;  to  the  exhibits  of  the  latter  he  frequently  contributed.  . 

VAN  ROOY,   Anton,  opera  singer,  was  born  in  Rotterdam  in  18/O.  He  sang  in  j 
church  choirs  when  a  boy,  and  in  1891  went  to  study  with  Julius  Stockhiuscn  at 
Frankfort-on-Main.    While  singing  in  concerts  in  Germany  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Frau  Wagner's  ^ughter,  and  was  engaged  for  the  Bayreath  Festival  of  J897.  1 
where  he  achieved  great  success  as  "  Wotan."  Mr.  Van  Rooy  sang  in  the  Rmg  in 
London  in  1898,  and  made  his  first  New  York  appearance  later  in  the  yor.  ) 

VAN  STRANBENZEE,  Bowrx.  C.M.G..  British  lieutenant-colonel,  did  in 
Kingston.  Ontario.  November  8,  1H98.  He  was  born  April  2q.  in  Yorkshirf.  j 
England.  He  served  with  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  in  the  Sik'n  w.irs.  in  which  ( 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  and  on  the  frontier  of  India  in  1851-^;  was  on  the  stalt 
of  his  brother.  Sir  Charles,  commander  of  the  First  Brigade  ofthe  Light  Division, 
in  the  Crimean  War,  1855-56;  served  throughout  the  Chinese  campaign  of  185B-60, 
retiring  in  1868.  In  1870  he  was  made  deputy  adjutant-general  of  Canadian  roilitia 
and  commanded  tlic  infantry  brigade  at  Batoche  in  the  campaign  against  LoiUS  »» 
in  1H1S5.  after  which  he  was  madc^  C.M.G. 

VAN  WYCK,  Augustus,  a  laviryer  of  Brooklyn,  and  hmtlier  to  Mr.  Rob«fl  j 
Van  Wyck,  Mayor  of  New  York,  was  born  in  New  York  City  1:1  ].V>;         °'  | 
his  early  life  was  passed  in  the  South.    After  liis  graduation  froni  ?h)\h\)--  I-M'^fr  f 
Academy,  he  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  graduated  m  ^ 
received  the  degree  of  M.A. ;  studied  law  in  Richmond,  Virginia ;  and  having  pnc  . 
tised  there  a  few  years  came  to  Brooklyn.  New  York,  where  he  became  *f*'lPi"*^ 
with  the  Democratic  machine.    In  1S81.  however,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  JwW- 
son  Hall  organization,  but  soon  after  was  again  on  friendly  terms  with  the  ^^^"^ 
which  have  been  maintained  by  him  ever  since.    In  1884  he  was  elected  judge  m  ^ 
the  city  court;  when  that  court  was  abolished,  he  became  by  virtue  oi  % 
Title  6,  of  the  Constitution,  a  justice  of  tlie  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  scloto 
judicial  district  of  Brooklvn,  the  term  to  expire  December  31.  1898-   Mr.  \  an  w}^ 
IS  a  member  of  several  well-known  societies  and  clubs  and  is  a  communicant  0  inc 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Tliousrh  not  especially  prominent  ontil  the  la  1  m  , 
1898,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Dcmocrattc  general  c<^"""'***5  RA  the 

local.  State  and  national  Democr.Ttic  conventions.    On  September  ^'.'v^yjj, 
Democratic  State  convention  met  at  Svracuse. and  the  next  day  "<^"^'"^  ,  i-hn 
Wvck  for  povernor  hv  a  vote  of  350  to  41  for  Mr.  Rnl)crt  C.  Titus,  3^  H^" 
B.  SMnchtirld  and  2i'for  Mr.  James  K.  McGuire.    T!u  Democratic 
been  a  inntter  of  much  speculation;  many  thought  that  Mr.  Ruli-ird  ^,^'^^^^^1^. 
Tammany  leader,  would  declare  for  the  nomination  of  Mayor  Rnliert  -  ' 

and  the  selection  of  Judge  Van  Wyck  by  Mr.  Croker  and  the  approval  ot  tiic  co 
vention  created  a  general  surprise.  The  platform  adopted  was  con«P'^"'"  , '"Jr 
avoidance  of  those  issues  which  the  Republicans  bdd  to  be  P"*!"?""  ;, •' '  ,H(h 
national  questions ;  it  was,  however,  vigorous  in  charging  the  "  r„adj, 

mismanagement  of  the  war.    It  laid  much  stress  on  the  alleRcd  Eric  ^^"1*  .  j  ^ 
denounced  the  new  law  for  a  metropolitan  election  district,  and  assertea       ^  j 
Republican  gubernatorial  candidate.  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt      .^jj^uu  i» 
declarations  of  his  residence,  had  either  "  committed  perjury,  or  wuvm^^^ 
theoiBce.  After  his  nonunatim  Jiidge  Van  Wydc  reiig»M 
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fcther,  the  late  William  V:ui  W  yck.  was  a  uoll-knowii  lawyer  some  sixtv  v^aii 

Robert  Van  W  vck  .J,d  not  receive-  a  broad  academic  education,  as  he  left  ShS  S 
an  early  age  and  Ixcan.e  an  office  boy;  wl.cn  nineteen  years  ol^ howSer  h?wM 

f^tVT'^'^'^J'''^  ^"'"'"'^'^  College  and  was  gradu?jrtb;ee  vc^?s 

later  at  the  head  of  his  dass  of  one  hundred  andHN^entv-four  delivering  t  u-  v  de- 

the  councils  of  l  ammany  Hall,  but  was  not  known  to  the  public  until  iH.^,  whVn  he 

!r^\       lammany  Democratic  city  coincntior.  (coinpt.scd  of  dclenaic^  fmm 
M^ivnrS^''""^"-*'^  "I*'  "  greater  city       nominated  Mr.  Van  Wvck  for  the  f.rst 
Mavorof  NewV.rk  >n)der  the  new  charter,  winch  added  to  the  old  New  York,  or  Man- 
hattan Island,  tlie  Wnughs  or  Brooklyn.  Queens,  Richtnond,  and  the  Bronx.  Mr. 
S  t^,-  ^'^'^         opponents  in  the  campaigm  were  Scth  Low,  President  of 
Columbia  Lmvcrsitj'.  who  was  nonunatcd  by  the  Citizens'  Union,  an  independent 
organization  opposed  to  the  "  bossisra  "  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker  and  to  Tammany 
administration.  and_  General  Benjamin  P.  Tracy,  a  well-known  lawyer,  ex-secrctary 
Ot  tne  navy  (Hamspn  cabinet),  and  chairman  of  the  commission  which  drew  up 
Oie  Charter  for  the  '  Greater  New  York,"  who  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
Much  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Senator  T,  C  Tlatt  and  other  Republican 
machine  leaders  to  the  end  that  the  Republican  party  would  indorse  Mr.  Low  but 
in  this  they  would  not  concur.    SeenHiitjly  the  greater  part  of  the  "  better  clement  " 
in  .\ew  \  ork  favored  the  election  of  Mr.  Low  :  the  result  o£  the  election,  which  took 
?n/K,^"'^'"'''"''  7- '^7,  was  as  follows:    V;an  Wyck,  233.997?  Low.  151.540;  Tracy, 
101.873;  Henry  George,  the  younger  (Jeffersonian  Democracy),  21.60.1:  Sanial. 
Socialistic  Labor,  14,407-   Other  candidates  received  a  comparativclv  insignificant 
number  of  votes.   LiUle  was  said  against  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  \'an  Wyck; 
iHlt  both  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country  lovers  of  clean  and  lione<t  iminic- 
gOVtniinent  deplored  the  defeat  of  the  Citizens'  Union  ticket.    The  result  was 
rendered  still  further  regrettable  by  the  fact  thai  had  the  RepuhlK,-an  manatrers  con- 
sented to  combine  with  the  Citizens'  Union,  Mr.  Low  would  probably  have  been 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  about  21.000.   On  January  i,  1898,  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was 
installed  as  mayor,  and  the  government  of  the  greater  mtmidtMlity  was  inai:^rated. 
VARIABLE  STARS.    Sec  .\stbovomic.\l  Progress. 
VARIATION  OF  LATITUDE.  See  Astro.vcmical  Progress. 
▼A88AR  OOLLBQ^  near  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  is  non-sectarian  and  for 
women  only.   It  was  incOfporatcd  in  1861  as  Vassar  Female  College,  this  being 
changed  to  its  present  name  In  1867.   There  is  one  course  of  study,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  /\rts;  for  the  attainment  of  this  degree  Greek  is  not  required. 
In  the  sophomore  year  si.x  hours  of  reciiatirni  work  a  week  are  elective,  and  in  the 
last  two  years  all  but  three  hours  are  eleriive.    P'or  the  year  1898-99  there  were  57 
officers  of  instruction:  the  student  enrollment  was:  Graduate  students,  II  :  seniors, 
114;  juniors.  126:  sophomores;  171;  freshmen.  173;  special  students,  24;  total.  619. 
The  class  of  i8g8,  the  members  of  which  received  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  June* 
numbered  86.  The  president  is  Rev.  James  M.  Taylor.  See  Universities  awo  Cot- 

LEGES.   

VBAZBY,  Wheelock  Gkaves.  soldier  and  lawyer,  died  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
March  22,  180.9.  He  was  born  in  Rrentv.  ood.  Now  Hampshire,  December  5.  1835  ;  was 
educated  at  Phillips  .Academy,  E.xcter,  Dartmouth  College,  being  graduated  in  1859, 
and  the  .Albany  Law  .School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Vermont  in  t8<k).  He 
entered  the  Union  service,  becoming  a  colonel  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  the  next  year 
was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Rutland. 
He  had  served  under  McCIellan  throughout  the  Peninsula  canvaign  before  Rich- 
mond, and  his  regiment  was  prominent  at  Gettysburg.  Colonel  Veazey  was  Sttprcme 
^ourt  reporter  for  Vermont  from  1864  to  1872;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
atate  ^nate:  was  ddegate-at-large  to  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1876; 
was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  i87q-8<>,  during  which  time  he  .served  as  a  com- 
nuasioner  for  revising  the  statutes  of  the  State.    In  September,  1889,  President 
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Harrison  arpninted  liini  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  He 
was  proiiiiiHiu  in  the  ("irand  Army  of  the  Rcpnbltc,  Ix-ing  elected  comuiander-in- 
chicf  in  iSix)     In  iS,^>  D.uunoutl)  conferred  On  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

VSOSTABIiB    OHBMIST&7.  See  BOTANY  (paragraphs  Plant  Physioloff 
and  Cytology). 

VBGBTABLB   PHTSIOLOGT.  See  Botany  (paragraph  Plant  Physiologj-). 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  of  northern  Soiitli  America,  which  previous  to  1881 
consisted  of  twenty-one  States  and  tlioir  u-rritorics,  is  now  divided  into  eight  Statci. 
a  federal  district,  two  national  settlements,  and  eight  territories.  Its  estimated  area 
of  593*943  square  miles  includes  the  territory  claimed  by  Great  Briuin  as  beloi||iag 
to  British  Guiana*  and  the  disposition  of  which  has  been  submitted  to  arbttntnn. 
According  to  the  census  of  1891.  the  population  was  2,323,527,  there  betng  I.137.19 
males  and  i.i86,3S«  fomaUs.  In  18^^!  the  inhnhitants  numbered  2,075,245,  and  in 
1873.  1.784.IQ3.  The  native  Indian  population  in  1890  numbered  326,000,  of  whom 
J4o"oO(,>  were  snid  to  Ik-  civili/eil,  The  capit.il  i>  Caracas  (jJopuKition  in  7^.- 
4J(;)  ;  other  cities  of  iniprirtancc  arc  Valencia  (38.634),  Maracaibo  (3.1,284).  Bar- 
qiiisimeto  (31.476).  Barcelonc  (1J.785').  Ciudad  de  Cura  (12,198).  Ciudad  Bolivar 
(11.686).  Guanare  (10.880).  The  eight  states  are  as  follows:  Bcrniudez.  Bolivar, 
Cirabobo.  Falcon  and  Zulia,  Lara,  Los  Andes,  Miranda,  Zamora;  of  these  Carabobo 
is  the  smallest  in  area  (2.984  square  miles),  and  Bolivar  has  the  largest  area  (8S./0O 
and  the  fewest  inhabitants  (50.289).  The  territories  are:  Alto  Orinoco,  .Xmazonu. 
Armisticio.  Caura,  Colon,  Delta,  Goajira,  Yuruari;  of  these  Alto  Ormow  i»  the 
largest  (119,780  square  miles)  and  Colon  the  smallest  (166).  Inhabitants  ne  WIJ 
few  in  .ill  of  them  except  Goajira,  where  the  population  per  square  mile  is  I&i 

Government. — The  chief  executive  ar.tliority  is  a  president,  who  i.s  el«ted  for  1 
term  of  two  years,  and  is  assisted  by  six  ministers,  chosen  by  himself,  and  3  fei-CTal 
council,  consisting  of  nineteen  members  appointed  biennially  by  Congress.  Ne.tiier 
members  of  the  Council  nor  the  President  can  be  re-elected,  and  the  lauer  r 
veto  power.  The  Iwislative  power  j«  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the  bn  ite 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  former  consisting  of  twenty-four  mcmftcrs, 
three  being  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  each  state,  and  the  latter  consisting  oi  nny 
two  members,  chosen  by  popular  vote,  the  ratio  being  one  for  each  35.W-  '  "J 
congresses  of  the  several  states  are  also  elected  by  popular  vote,  "gJJ*Lt(S2rt 
and  municipal  judges  and  special  lower  courts,  there  is  a  Supreme  Federsi  UJin 
and  a  Supreme  Court  of  .Xppi  al  . 

FiMflMft*.— Revenue  and  expenditure  in  bolivars  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 

Estimated. 

1893-94         1894-95  1895-96 

Revenue   5i.42i375      48.656.797     |M59.947  jWjWJ 

Expenditure   5i.9i9>79S     43391^5  oS,9SftW 

Customs  constitute  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  amounting  in  1896^  ' 
000.000  bolivars:  the  chief  expenditures  are  for  administration,  service  0' 
and  external  debt,  and  railway  debt   The  total  foreign  debt,  '"c'^ding  ar^a"  m 
interest  and  a  loan  of  SOfloajooa  bolivars  (£1,980,118).  on  July  i.  i897.  ammmKJ  ™ 
£4.62i,3i&  In  the  preceding  December  the  internal  debt  was  82.897.^> 
order  to  unify  the  internal  debt  there  were  issued  (AprU,  l8!>6)  bonds  amo^"!^  s 
to  65.000,000  bolivars,  known  as  the  National  Internal  ConWidatM  ^ff.  „ 
recently  the  foreign  debt,  cxdustve  of  the  loan  of  gojooojaoo  bolivan.  nas  oec' 

ported  at  £2.7cx).j\-\^.  taarenl- 

.Irmy  and  .V<j:  v'-The  army  in  1895  was  divided  intO  dcven  battalions.  aggJJ| 
ing  about  4.000  men,  who  were  stationed  in  federal  garnsons  .ind  r-^ 
twenty  towns  of  the  country.  There  is  also  a  national  mihtia.  ,;"„MBhr 
war  has  been  increased  to  60,000  men.  According  to  the  law  of  """^ 
able  to  bear  arms  is  250.000.  A  later  report  places  the  sue  of  the  rcgiiiar  axmj 
about  7.a8a  The  na\T  consists  of  three  steamers  and  two  sailmp  vcsNt 

rndustri^s.—Thi  internal  resources  of  Venezuela  are  very  great  and  tiic  pr^^  i 
industries  are  agriculture  and  cattlc-raisinp.    Much  land  is  ^*'"**"'/,"!,ilc  soil  a" 
porate  owners,  and  is  managed  bv  federal  authonlv,  but  vast  areas 
still  unculti\aU(i,    Almost  all  kinds  of  tropical  products  can  be  C"^*'^'^"^^. ^ 
fully,  the  mo-t  imijortant  being  cofTec.  cocoa,  bides  and  ^H'"^' /  ,     .  \  roflff  1"** 
dycwoods,  Peruvian  bark,  sugar,  copaiba,  vanilla.    The  chief  of  these  ^^,jj\.ffy 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  this  crop  in  1807  the  general  condituin  ut  trani 
unsatisfactory,  but  conditions  improved  with  the  crop  of  the  ^^^^''''■''''1^^'^;.,  under 
are  m  the  country  about  33.000  coffee  estates,  aggregatmg  about  20°  o^J'/  about 
cultivation,  from  which.  It  is  reported,  there  is  an  average  anmial  «P^  !^  i,«a 
4ft00o  tons.  The  cocoa  est.ites  number  about  5,000  and  the  SBgar<ane  ifidM* 
In  regard  to  the  herds  of  the  country.  Mr.  Franic  B.  LoomiS.  flie  Aioenw  ^ 
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at  Caracas,  said  in  a  report.  NovemlMT  ifin-  ■  "  ti         ,    ■  . 

one  that  may  become  of^enc^gh  imDoJtance ^  '''""^  '"'^"'"'>'  Veneaida  IS 
American  catUe  trade.  .  *  The  cat"le  h  dn  ^'"'^H'"''^  *  menaStotlS 
i$  excellent  reason  to  think  that  it  iVAnihi  1  '  "  '"^^""^y  ^ere  and  tht^ 
«pablc  of  famishing  goS  grai,^i  a  r^v  S  „"1^^  The  h!^ 

lie  was  estimated  at  from  4  ooo.ocS  ?o  Vo^  Z             ^  *^  at- 
Among  the  many  minora:.   fnu„d  irv^:,,..u  


jMven  copne,  salt. 

Tho  o.itr.nf  frr  u.,  IS  found  chiefly  m  the  Viirnnrf  i.-rri, 


'iind 

,  u.t  Buiu,  Sliver,  coppei 

has  recently  been  found.   It  I-,  ^aid  thai 
nt  metals  may  be  obtained  ;  mming.  however 

The  outrnu  from  \l?irdWtZt  whic'h  iSlffil' w     V'''^"*^"^'      ''''  ^  "^"-i 
1892  it  was  46.560  ounces:  it  th«  2r^.!.^^        V'^'"'^]'  ''-  '■■^^•ase.l  until  in 

Silver  is  found  in  BcS<teS  iSa^d  AJde^^^^n  ^"M^^'  ^'"'^  ^'''74  ounces! 
governmental  control.  pr3ttced  a  rev^nui    fc,  nl  "  f  ^J"?''  ""^cr 

principal  supply  of  the  roal  of  N^XrnSi^^^^^^  "l  1.727.490  bolivars.  The 
Wales,  and  tile  retail  price^r  ?on«r  ton  '^""''"^  0^°"*"  f^-"  Cardiff, 

have  proved  to  be  a  stFrnulus  tow  "rd  the  In^TJ,  '  '''  1^^'^^  ^'^'^  P"«s 

of  Vrntvucia  and  CoKmbh  Nnm  rr>,  >  •  °^  ^%CO»i.  and  lignite  deposits 
asphalt.  l,ut  "lost  of   hem  were  smT  and  i^^^^  '^^^l 

that  of  coal  might  beconie  imiortanrfnH^^^^^  '^'P^^'*  -"^"^  ^^tent 


Paria:  upon  the  con  p  c?on  of  ?his  it  '".%the  Gulf  of 

assume  an  important  place  in  VenezueiS^tSSr  ^  '^^^ 

?o  f/rs'r^''^:  ^'^  '^^f'^'^  ^"        last-named  counS;  had  decrcl  Jd  iJ 

o  :3,7i8  bags,  but  with  the  readjustment  of  the  tariff  in  tKllowiSryear  i  bee^^ 
o  mcrease,  so  that  at  present  nearly  the  whole  Veneiudan  Sc  cron  c  '  ^^^^^^ 
iil2^^?-- ir^"  'If  the  exports  from  La  Guaira  SS?t^d  TiU^So^TcV^^^ 
from  Ciudad  Bohvar,  £426.802.    The  exports  of  mom  importance  beside 
fSi^f '^'^V'^'^  P'"^^"'''^  °^  •o"'^---^  iHan  ,  7d  dvcwoods 

396  vJfS  relSi'Tr-r  r1  there  erucrod  and  cleared  £t  La  Guaira 

Sivjr  ,7  TlS?.  ^'  ^V""'  Cabello,  296:  at  Maracaibo,  at  Ciudad 
JBOiivar.  137.    There  was  a  merchant  raarmc  in  1805  of  eight  Btanwrs  flotal  net 

Se  in??;.sf '  n'tt  l'"'"^"'"  ^g^S^  tonnage).^'LS?rviU?n  is  on 

X      4  nr.  J  nf^^^^^^^  ^^V^  wei*  3.882  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  tcIoRrnph 

conside^rio'^  rJ^?^^^  ^""^  ^"12"'?*  of  railway  in  operation,  with  i.ooo  mil.  s  under 
iS  «V  fl.;  J*"'!*'^'  »§S>8,  the  following  statistics  were  pt.lilish.  d,  givinp  the 
JjJ^pf  the  Venezoelan  railtoads  then  in  operation  and  the  nationality  of  U.eir 

Encontrido  La  Fria   National)   KUometers. 

La  Cetb.'i-Vak-ra  (National  )  

Guanta-.\aricual  (National)    2 

Maiquetia-Macuto  (National)  ....  *   ^ 

Caracas- El  Valle  ( National )  .'.!.".' S 

Caracas-Valencia  (German)     — „ 


 *   55 

_   ^„  vjiidin   «  I  

Caracas-Batare  (English)     

Santa  Barhara-El  Vifia  (French)   fio 

Carcncro-San  Jose  (Dutch)                                 .  „ 

Vda-coro  (United  States)  ! . ! ! . ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! .' ! ! : ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  ^ 

Total  length   ^ 
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111  tlie  same  ir.rmth  it  wat;  announced  that  a  contract  had  been  made  between  \ht 
GovcrniiKiu  and  Dr.  Jorge  Vallmcna  ior  the  construction  of  an  aerial  sutl  cable 
railway  from  the  vicinity  of  Mcrida  to  some  port  in  the  Sucre  district  on  Lake  Mirs- 
caibo,  or  to  Santa  Barbara  on  the  E^calanie  River,  and  of  one  from  trie  iuvi:  m! 
ley  in  the  Mcrida  section,  Los  Angek-,  to  Escalante.    The  contract  provuii,-.; 
the  free  transportation  of  the  Government  mails  and  for  a  reduction  of  85  per  unt. 
on  Govemmcnt  freight  and  postal  packages.  Freight  rates  were  to  be  fixed  hv  u . 
Government  and  were  not  to  exceed  1.16  cents  a  kilogram;  it  was  agreed  that  the 
work  be  begun  within  a  year  after  the  contract  should  oe  approved  by  the  CongrcsN 
and  the  contractor  was  allowed  to  use  any  motive  power  he  might  select  The  as- 
tern is  to  be  exempt  from  federal  taxation,  and  after  the  ejatii^tion     die  coiMnci, 
which  is  to  stand  for  fifty  years,  is  to  be.  given  over  to  the  Goycmmcnt.  It  \KCirat 
known  in  Marcii.  i8'>S.  that  the  Government  liad  contracted  with  a  company  for  the 
cotistiuclion  of  a  railsvay.  the  motive  power  of  which  \iu'^U\  \>e  ciiber  steam  or 
dcctricitv,  from  Perico  to  Crucero,  l)oth  on  the  right  bank  oi  the  Onnixo  River. 
The  road  is  to  be  of  public  use:  the  tiovernnient  grant.s  the  company  a  sut:>i';y  of 
$3,860  a  kilometer  and  exempts  it  from  import  taritfs  on  materials  necessary  for  tk 
oonstrnction  and  maintenance  of  the  road.   Frciglit  and  passenger  rates  will  be 
established  by  the  Government;  GovemncBt  mails  must  be  carried  free,  andirMfs 
and  Government  employes  at  half  rales.  At  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  wtodi » 
to  stand  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  which  is  transferable  except  to  sjwwgn  gw- 
crntuent,  tlie  road  sliall  become  the  property  of  the  Government.  Abojit  the  saiae 
time  the  Govennrieiit  made  a  contract,  under  es:=cnfinlly  the  ^ame  condiltons  as  in 
the  foregoing,  witii  a  coinpanv  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  V"* 
Cua,  Miranda.    Also  a  cuntraet  was  ni.idc  lor  tlie  building  and  OpCTStillg of 
steel  cables  between  Valencia  (Carabobo)  and  Nirgiia        ,      ,.      ,     r  t 

Religion  and  Education.— The  State  religion  is  Roman  Catholic;  other  fomis « 
faith  are  tolerated,  but  are  not  pennitted  formal  and  organized  expression,  in  1.70 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  population  could  read  and  write ;  smcc  that  time  edu:a,|™ 
has  been  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  but  is  still  in  a  backward  condition,  in  iw 
there  were  over  loo.ooo  pupils  receiving  elementary  instruction,    inc  >™ 
there  were  expended  on  federal  schools  2.50.1.7Q7  bolivars.   There  were  m  i?9i  ™ 
primarv  instruction.  1,41s  federal  and  151  State  schools.   Besides  tlKSe  there  area 
schooffor  arts  and  trades.  4  normal  schools  and  9  barrack  schools,   hot  mgnw«w- 
cation  there  are  22  federal  colleges,  11  national  scliools  for  girls.  2 
schools  for  music,  fine  arts,  polytechnfcs  and  nautical  studies,  and  2()  P"7'^5,75'-. 
These  institutions  have  436  professors  and  4.883  suidents.  The  «P«««j°^ 
of  federal  schools  in  1890  was  3,345  720  boliwa.  The  national  museum  jbh  t» 
national  library  (32,000  volumes)  are  in  Caracas.  j  1,,  ,  nn  a' 

Money.— Tht  Bank  of  Venezuela  is  the  principal  bank  of  issue  and  ""^^ 
of  15.000.000  bolivars.    In  1896  the  hard  currency  amounted     about  I2W" 
bolivars  in  gold  and  8,000.000  in  silver.   The  bolivar  is  worth  in  Uniteo  ais»r«- 


^Cui'rcnl  History.— The  Anglo- Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  of  'ong  »tW^  J 
»  u_  — ..i„j  u..  _  u  1  ^(  -.,1,: ^.it-lncr  ilm  ^nrinir  or  siininier  01  •«!»•.  _ 


to  be  setUcd  by  a  board  of  arbitration  during  the  spring  or  ^f'^^^i"     , ; 
response  to  a  message  of  President  Cleveland,  in  December. 
ized  the  appointment  of  a  board  to  investigate  the  case  ^"^ . L 
boundary.  Yhis  was.  done  on  the  ground  that  England  ^-^yj^^S-ot 
**  Monroe  l>octrine."  The  board  discontinued  its  sittings  on  February  2/. 
on  the  2d  of  that  month  the  two  governments  signed  m  WMbmgton  a/;*^''  ber> 
they  agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration,  flie  board  tO  !^.r°f  j^aeree- 

chosen  by  each  government  and  a  fifth  to  be  selected  by  "i<^se,  Of,  W  wsc  01  s^. 
ment.  to  be  named  bv  King  Oscar  of  Sweden.  This  treaty  Associate 
The  jurists  selected"  to  represent  Venezuela  are  Chief  Justice  'n"*,  Brittin 

Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  to  ^fP^^^f"  ,„  njcerobei. 
are  Baron  Farrer  Herschell  and  Justice  Sir  Richard  l  lcnn  V'^"'"  ,h/distinnisb«l 
1897.  it  was  announced  that  Professor  Maertcns.  of  St.  l}-^"^^"^^; '     a,  the  fifth 
Russian  jurist  and  author!^  on  constitutional  law.  had  bccii  papers 
member.  He  acts  as  president  of  the  tribunal,  which  meets  m  1  an 
on  the  case  are  most  voluminous:  the  British  case  wd  *^^J^"'v,;nP7uelan  case  c«n- 
umcs,  one  altas  and  a  number  of  detached  maps,  wmle  the  ; '".^^^.-.-cd  bv  em- 
prises six  volumes  and  three  atlases.    The  brief  for  Venezuela  is  prej  jj^. 
President  Ilarri-.n  and  cx-Sccretarv  B.  F.  Tracy,  of  the  United  sw^^^^  „f  ,h,i 
Malet-Provost ;  that  for  England  is  presented  by  some  of  t"^  a^'f^MV'  j,  ciain(« 
country,  including  Sir  Richard  Webster.   The  disputed  «",'"'t''Tv^"',d 
by  Great  Britain  as  belonging  to  her  Guiana  colony,  conums  run  6 
covered  within  the  last  few  years.  ,   ^  .  „^,;j-fl»  of  V«n«»?: 

In  September.  1897.  General  Ignacio  Andrade  was  dected  pt^S^ jL*m^irit» 
fail  mstalhtkm  to  take  place  during  the  following  Fcbntaiy. 
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IS  a  brother  of  the  Vcnezml.ni  A!lni>,u  i  in  the  I'nited  StatC'^.  was  elected  wtthoilt 
any  (hwrder  or  uprising  on  the  pari  of  the  people.  The  policy  which  he  Outlined 
for  his  adiiumstratioti  m  case  oi  election,  h.-  ^lattd  in  a  letter  in  which  he  declared 
for  peace  with  all  nations,  for  internal  development,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
immigration ;  the  existing  tariff  laws  he  did  not  propose  to  change.  Soon  after  the 
election  a  plot  was  discovered  against  the  incoming  administration,  headed  by 
Senor  Hernandez  and  Senor  Roja.s  Pan!.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  Vene- 
zuela, the  popular  vote  must  be  raiikd  by  Un-  Congres.s,  and  election.*;  may  take  place 
only  in  time  of  peace;  the  conspirators  i.r  .i.osed  to  delav  the  Senatorial  election  in 
December,  so  that  the  Congrev..  Inmi-  utiaMo  to  assenil)le.  could  not  ratify  Scfior 
A ndrade  s  election  in  time  for  insinuation  in  Fehrtiarv  or  March.  About  the 
first  of  November  .such  vigorou.s  measures  were  taken  against  the  conspirators 
riboiit  hve  hundred  arrests  being  made,  that  the  plot  was  successfully  overcome' 
bvxh>r  .\ii<lr.ide  was  accordingly  installed  as  president  on  the  last  of  February  and 
General  Joacimn  Crcspo,  his  predecessor,  succeeded  to  the  governorship  of  the  State 
of  Miranda;  but  in  tlie  meantime  General  Hernandez  had  been  plotting  a  revolu- 
tion, and  an  uprising  immediately  followed  the  installation  of  Sefior  Andrade  Ccn- 
«ru  Crespo,  as  commander  of  the  Government  forces,  proceeded  against  the  rebels 
and  for  a  time  met  with  some  success,  but  was  killed  on  April  i6  The  insurrection- 
ist party  increased  in  strength,  but  on  the  night  of  June  12  General  Hernandez  was 
surprised  and  cai)tnred.    His  party,  thus  deprived  of  a  leader,  was  soon  overcome 

and  the  rebellion  successfully  repressed. 

The  new  .Xdniitii-tration  bcpan  in  June  to  p'.ii  ii ,  policy  into  effect  by  making  a 
contract  witli  a  Miciety  for  Italian  colonization,  according  to  which  agreement  the 
society  wouM  bring  into  the  country  at  least  one  thousand  families  during  each  of 
the  succeeding  fifteen  years.  Each  individual  was  to  receive  from  the  Government 
eighteen  francs  a  year  during  this  pcrio<l.  and  on  reaching  the  country  each  person 
over  ten  years  of  age  was  to  receive  six  hectares  (14.8  acres)  of  land  while  the 
tariffs  on  goods  imported  for  immigrants  were  to  be  suspended.  See  BulU-tii:  Bureau 
Am.  Rep.,  ^fay.  i.'^gS. 

VENTILATION.    See  Skwi  kvci  .wn  Sewek  GaS. 

VBNUS.  See  Astko.vumkal  I'kocrkss. 
^  VxihBBOK,  Rkv.  Gl  1:10  Friikiux.  a  pioneer  missionary  of  the  Rcfemwd  Church 
!2  Vi"'*'^'^  ***  Japa»»»  died  at  Tokio,  March  9,  iS')8.  He  was  born  at  Zcist.  province 
Of  Utrecht.  Netherlands.  January  2.3,  1830.  Having  studied  at  the  Moravian  .\cad- 
«ny  in  his  native  town,  he  took  up  the  work  of  civil  engineering ;  came  to  the  United 
States  and  continued  his  profession  umil  1.S56.  when  he  entered  the  T!iei)!ogical 
Seminary  at  Auburn,  New  York,  at  which  he'was  graduated  in  1859.  In  February 
of  this  year  he  received  an  appointment  ai  missionary  to  Japan,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  preshyter>'  of  Cayuga.  He  was  called  to  advise  the  Japanese  Government  in 
important  educational  matters,  and  gave  shape  and  supervision  to  the  government 
university.  He  accompanied  the  first  deputation  of  Japanese  to  the  outside  world 
on  its  tour  among  the  nations  of  Europe;  for  this  vid  other  services  he  received 
woro  the  Government  the  decoration  of  the  third  class  of  the  Rising  Sun,  which 
entitled  him  to  appear  at  all  public  and  court  receptions.  The  ruiverninent  also 
granted  him  privileges  abme  those  of  anv  one  else  in  his  situation  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  By  long  absence  he  lost  re';idence  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Vcrlicck 
was  recognized  as  a  patient  scholar,  a  counsellor  and  a  statesman,  and  is  said  to  have 
impressed  liis  stamp  Upon  tlie  whole  future  of  the  new  Japan. 

VERGA,   Giov.\NJfr.    Sec  It.vlian  Literature  (paragraph  Fiction). 

VERLAXNE,  Paul.   See  French  LifERATURE. 

VERMONT,  a  New  Eag^d  State,  has  an  area  of  9,s^  sq.  m.  Capital.  Mont* 

pelier. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 

in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn.  1,984,106  bushels,  value  $873,007:  wheat.  87.075. 
$78,368;  oats,  4.107,420,  $1,437,597:  barley.  5.32.170.  $250,120;  rye.  61.846,  $35  871: 
buckwheat,  217,445,  $100,025;  potatoes,  2.697,030.  $1,132,753;  and  hay.  1.260,505  tons. 
$8.004.207 — total  value,  $12,039,700.  Live  stock  comprised  horses,  84,812;  milch 
cows.  271,60a;  other  cattle,  I33>788;  sheep,  i65«9«o:  *nd  swine,  76k9aB--totaJ  head, 
732.350.  , 

Industries. — In  quarrying  the  State  held  second  place  in  1897,  Pennsylvania  lead- 
ing and  Ohio  following.  The  total  output  was  valued  at  $3,986,001,  of  which  granite 
yidded  $1,074,300:  slate,  $695,815;  marble,  $2,050,229;  and  limestone,  $165,657.  The 
IMOduction  of  granite  was  the  largest  on  record  in  the  State,  due  to  increased  activity 
at  Barrc,  where  two-thirds  of  the  output  was  quarried.  A  still  larger  increase 
occurred  in  marble,  in  the  production  of  which  Vermont  led  all  the  States  and 
quarried  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country.   Slate  also  showed 
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a  marked  incrnse  uid  an  encoangin^r  export  demand,  and  the  entire  nroduc-  of 
limestone  WM  burned  into  lime.   Twenty  plants  produced  brick  and  tile  to  the 
o'lS3.48S.   Soapstone  was  worked  in  Grafton  and  Chester.  ' 

Ctmmeree.— In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  imports  of  merdiindi^i- 
aggregated  in  value  $4,087,036:  exports.  $8,042,429;  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  fcuX 
in  imports  and  $8,S-',5.io  in  exports.  During  the  calendar  year  1808  the  iroDoruoi 
gold  were  $1.000 :  the  exports  of  gold,  $340.  and  of  silver,  $2  446 

JSa>iks.-On  October  31.  1898.  there  were  49  national  banks  in  operation  and  10 in 
hquuiation  The  active  caoital  aggregated  $6,885,000:  cireulation,  $3,863,385>;  dt- 
pos.ts.  $9.6i6.Cx>8  :  rcserj-e.  $3,230,004.  Mutual  savings  banks.  June  30.  m  nm- 
bercd  41,  and  had  depositors,  108.511 ;  deposits.  $34,071,722;  resources. 

KaUroads.— On  January  i,  1898.  the  length  of  all  main  line  1r;,rk  and  branches  <n 
the  Mate  was  985.74  miles,  of  which  three  miles  were  constructed  m  the  prcvioui 
year.  The  Central  Vermont  Railroad  w  t-;  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  i&X' 
in  a  suit  brought  hy  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada,  and  at  the  lioie 
of  writing  litigation  was  still  in  progreas,  with  no  indication  of  speedy  nomiin- 
tioii  or  liability  adjustment. 

!  Jucaiio,i.~A{  the  end  of  the  school  year  1896-97,  the  school  population 
90,100  ;  public  school  enrollment.  65,349;  attendance.  50465.  There  were  l,9Upab- 
Jic  school-houses;  2,381  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  |i.500,ooo:  ud 
expenditures,  1912,996^  including  $631,991  for  teachers'  salaries.  Institutiotis  for 
higher  education  comprised  50  public  high  schools.  26  private  secondary  schools, 
public  normal  schools,  2  colleges,  with  11  professors  and  instructors,  i/S  stndms 
and  $91,302  income,  and  a  technical  and  a  medical  school.  The  State  .Xgr'cuhuril 
College  at  Burlington,  endinvcil  hy  Congress,  received  from  the  Federal  RtncnuTni 
$22  000  in  i8g7  and  $23,000  in  1898.  In  the  various  higher  institutions  the  librahes 
had  an  aRgregatc  of  i.'5,754  volumes,  including  over  16.OOO  in  Uie  high-icliools.  Th* 
periodicals  in  1898  numbered  84;  dailies,  5;  weeklies,  65. 

fniaiic .'J.— The  assessed  valuations  for  1898  were,  real  estate,  |i  16.141.979 :PC- 
sonal  property,  |4I.W3.IS4— total,  $157*265. 1 33 ;  tax  rate  for  State  schoola  and  Stic 
highways,  $1.50  per  $1,000.  The  total  debt.  July  i,  1898,  excluding  the  school  aid 
highway  taxes  to  be  distributed  among  the  towns,  was  $303,222;  total  rescmrces, 
$537,619.  All  of  the  bonded  debt  ($135,500)  is  held  bv  thc'Statc  in  trust  for  the 
Agricultural  College  fund. 

Population. — As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  ]uw  30.  i&)8. 
was  about  335.000.  Local  censuses  and  estimates  gave  Burlington  il>6V';  Barre, 
8,000;  Bennington,  6,j9i:  Montpelier,  6^000;  Bellows  Falls,  4.579:  Swanion,  3.23O; 

LcgtslaUoH.—Tht  Legislature,  lUbar  6,  voted  $7  a  moiotUi  for  each  soldier,  sailor 
and  niarine  in  service  from  Vermont.  The  Governor  was  directed  to  funiijh  a 
three-battalion  regiment  of  infantry  over  one  thousand  strong,  and  the  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  borrow  $200,000  to  cover  war  expenses.  Resolutions  commending  Coitt- 
BlOdore  Dewey  and  advocating  his  immediate  promotion  were  passed  by  both 
houses. 

iJ^f  Governor  induced  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  in  November,  the  object  of 
Which  is  to  induce  wealthy  persons,  who  have  been  heavily  assessed  in  other  Si^Ati. 
to  enter  Vermont  under  a  contract  that  their  taxes  shall  not  be  above  a 
amount  for  a  specified  period.  This  novel  measure  to  attract  capital  provides  fen 
aoard  of  Tax  Examiners,  enmowered  to  make  an  agreement  with  non-residents  who 
will  enter  the  State  and  dwell  there  as  to  taxes  for  a  period  not  exoenfirig  tmf 
years. 

PoUlfcjtf  Phtforms.—Thc  Republican  Convention,  in  June,  reaffirmed  its  loyaltv 
to  the  St.  Louis  platfoini  nf  e,^]icciallv  the  doctrines  of  protcclio;!  ,i'id  sound 

money.  It  declared  itself  opposed  to  the  re-surrender  to  the  Spanish  misrulo  of  any 
territory  which  the  valor  of  our  army  and  navy  had  rescued,  or  might  tlurrtitcr 
"u^^^^'r,  ^"^  '''"^"^^  °^  the  enemy:  it  further  expressed  an  abiding  confider^:; 
that  a  Republican  President  and  Congress  would  so  shape  the  future  of  such  terri- 
tory as  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  true  glory  of  oar 
country.  The  platform  also  welcomed  the  signs  of  sympathy  and  unity  between 
North  and  South  and  the  good  feeling  with  Great  Britain.  The  belief  was^W 
Q  M    y?'**  should  build  and  control  the  Nicaragua  Canal.   Colonel  B.U 

a^i,  '-^        Albans,  was  unanimouslv  novitialed  for  Governor.  .  , 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  indorsed  the  platform  of  the  Chicago  N.)'>onH 
Convention  of  iRq6  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  Only.  It  opposed  the  admission  of  tJif 
Hawaiian  Lslands  to  statehood,  and  expressed  "undiminished  admiration  of  and 
corhdence  in  William  J.  Bryan."  It  furthermore  declared:  "The  Republican 
•ulmimstration.  in  its  declaration  of  war.  solemnly  declared  to  the  world  that  tbc 
this_  cotintry  in  entering  upon  the  war  with  Spain  was  solely  one  0^ 
humanity,  and  its  declaration  expresslv  disavowed  any  intenrion  of  s«ttin|  iflt* 
■Mcrtiag  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  any  conquered  temW 
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accept  (hat  declaration  as  made  in  good  faith  and  binding  upon  the  administntion 
and  the  country,  and  we  bchcvc  Hut  the  present  war  should  be  vigorousnSSSSS 
and  promptly  ended.  ,Wc  oppose  the  proposed  imperuOUtic  policy  of  tS  ReouWiSn 
mny  m  the  umexation  or  colonuatibn  of  aqy  te^toiy  SmlrSL  ivS^^o^ 


•aS  u^uT-^''*^"'^  State  and  Congressiona!  elections  were  he!d  Scptcmhcr  6 
Ulgll  liceiute  was  a  burning  question,  hut  the  Proliihitionists  did  not  t-oll  ns 
mamr  votes  as  in  the  last  election.  The  Kci-ubhcans  elected  their  candidate,  Edward 
U  Smith  for  Governor  by  about  24.1XX)  plurality,  against  jg  ooo  in  1896.  Tlicy  also 
re-;elcctcd  their  two  Congressmen,  (iioi.t  ,-uul  Powers,  but  the  DemocraU  madeV^t 

Suns  in  tiie  btatc  Icgis  .iture.  securing  forty-two  scats  to  only  seventeen  in  180& 
n  joint  ballot  the  Kc|nil)lic,-ins  have  a  majority  of  187 


Proctor.  The  Sute  officers  are:  Edward  C.  Smith,  Governor;  Henry  C  Bates, 
Lieutenant-Governor;  Frederick  A.  Howland.  Secretary;  Jolin  1.  Bacon  Treasurer^ 
Orion  M.  Barber.  Auditor ;  T.  S.  Peck.  Adjutant-General,  and  Mason  S.  Stone' 
Superintendent  of  Education.  All  are  Republicans.  Chief  Justice,  Jonathan  Ross; 
Assistant  Justices,  Loveland  Munson,  John  W.  Rowell,  R.  S.  Taft,  H.  R.  Start, 
h,  H.  Thompson  and  James  M.  Tyler;  Clerk,  M.  E.  Smilie.  All  arc  Republicans! 
The  State  Legislature  consists  of  ^1  Republicans.  42  Democrats,  i  Prohtbittonist 
and  I  Non- Partisan. 

VICTORIA,  a  British  colony  in  Australia  occupying  the  southeastern  corner  of  ' 
the  continent  and  having  an  area  of  87,884  sq.  m..  with  a  population  estimated  on 
June  30,  1897,  at  1,177.304  (according  to  a  later  estimate,  1,179,029).    About  9,000 
were  Chinese  and  between  500  and  600  Aborigines.   The  capital  is  Melbourne,  the 
largest  city  in  Australia,  with  a  population  in  1896  of  451.110  (according  to  a  later 
Mtimate,  458.610).   It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  total  acreage  of  Victoria,  viz., 
5M45f76(^  about  8,300,000  acres  are  suitable  for  agriculture.   The  acreage  mlti- 
vated  has  not  increased  much  In  recent  years.   In  1896  there  was  a  marked  falling 
off  in  the  production  of  wheat,  mvin,.'  rliu-t1y  to  the  lack  of  rain.    The  chief  occupa- 
tions are  agriculture,  mining  and  luanuiactures.    The  production  of  wool  is  espe- 
cially important,  and  it  has  steadily  increased  in  recent  years   The  two  staple  .irticles 
of  export  from  the  colony  arc  wool  and  gold.    The  exportation  of  the  former  in  the 
year  1896  was  valued  at  £4,959.404.  of  the  latter.  £3,299.012.    In  1896  the  total  im- 
ports were  £14,554,837:  the  exports.  £14.198,518.      In  1896  the  .'shipping  cnteics 
amounted  to  2,^6i478  tons,  the  clearances  to  2,269,752  tons,  a  large  share  being 
British.  The  ovtimt  of  gold,  though  it  has  decreased  considerably  since  the  year 
1856,  when  it  was  valued  at  £12.000,000.  has  incroued  since  1892.  In  1896  it  was 
valued  approxiinati  ly  at  £3.220.348.    There  is  a  tariff  on  imported  goods,  the  cus- 
toms duties  collected  111  i8q(>  amounting  to  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  iaiport.s. 
The  public  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties  and  other  taxes  and 
from  railways.    The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1898-99  was  £6.907.439  and  the 
estimated  expenditure,  £6,873.529.    The  outstanding  public  debt  on  June  30.  1897. 
amounted  to  £46,929,321,  of  which  the  largest  part  was  incurred  in  the  construction 
of  the  railways,  all  of  which  now  belong  to  the  government.  The  executive  author- 
ity is  vested  m  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  aided  by  an  executive  ministry  of 
ten  members  ana  the  legislative  parliament,  comprising  a  legislative  council  Of  48 
members  and  a  lecri -Litive  :i-;senihly  of  05  rtiemliers    The  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  iS(>8  w.ts  Lord  Br:issey.  and  the  PreTuier  and  Treasurer,  Sir 
George  Turner. 

History. — The  third  session  of  the  .Kuslralian  Fcdcrjil  Convention  was  held  at 
Melbourne  from  January  20  to  March  17,  1898.  The  popular  vole  on  the  question 
of  federation  gave  100,520  votes  for  the  bill  and  22.099  against  it.  It  was  reported 
upon  the  submission  of  the  budget  estimate  by  Sir  George  Turner  that  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  outlook  was  favorable  and  that  the  trade  of  the  country  was 
flotirisning. 

VILLA,   ROMAN.      See  Arch. vology  (paragraph  France). 

VIULIER8,  FKEDKMCICfWar  artist  and  correspondent,  was  born  in  London  April  23, 
1852.  He  was  educatol  in  Prance.  He  served  as  war  artist  and  correspondent 
for  London  papers  in  Scrvia  and  Turkey  in  1876-77;  in  th6  Soudan  and  Abyssinia  in 
1884.  and  was  with  the  Japanese  army  at  Ping  Vang  and  in  the  march  to  and  taking 
of  Port  .'\rthnr  in  iS<)4  ;  made  a  trip  around  the  world  in  1895.  and  Joined  the  Greek 
army  in  1897.  In  August.  i8<)8.  he  joined  the  Sirdar's  army  on  its  march  to  Omdtir- 
man,  and  was  pre-eru  nt  the  prcat  battle.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the  cinematograph 
camera  during  war,  and  he  introduced  the  bicycle  in  the  Soudan,  taking  it  from  Lon- 
don to  Khartoum  and  bade. 
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HoKORAni.E  Chaui.ks  Pelham,  Liberal-Unionist  M.  P  for 
South  Wolverhampton,  died  in  London.  Engbnd.  January  i6.  i8gR  Bom  Januarr 
3,  1802.  he  was  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1824  and  in  1827  received  his  M  A 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  parliamentary  career,  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  sixty-three  years,  began  in  1835.  althoiiKli  as  carlv  as  1826  lie  had  hcen  iti 
vnsuccessfdl  reform  candidate.  The  life  of  Mr.  V'illiers  was  a  link  hitween  mcdeni 
English  politics  and  the  public  questions  of  the  earlier  p;irt  of  llie  cenfjn,'.  In  iS^S 
he  intnidiiccd  a  liill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  repc.itcd  this  each  year 
until  i^ucccss  was  attaineii.  He  was  issMi-iated  in  this  iiiovcincnt  with  Danid 
O  Connell.  John  Bright.  Cobdcn.  Sir  Wiliiani  Mole^worth  and  Other  pttminent 
English  Liberals ;  and  when,  in  1846,  the  Corn  Laws  were  finally  passed,  succhs 
was  due,  it  is  said,  as  much  to  Mr.  Villiers'  parliamentarv  tact  as  it  wu  to  Cobden's 
accurate  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  and  to  Brif^t's  elotinence.  In  1852  he 
became  a  member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry,  acting  as  Judge  Advocate-General, 
and  in  1859  he  entered  the  Palmerston-Russell  cabinet.  In  1866  he  resigned  offict 
but  continued  to  refire^ctit  Wolverhampton  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Villiers 
was  an  important  advocate  of  the  measures  which  Parliament  has  framed  reiatinf 
to  electoral  reform,  to  municipal  reform,  to  the  poor  laws,  to  education,  tO  the 
tension  of  the  franchise  and  to  the  Irish  church  disestablishment 
▼IRDBN,  Ilukois.  See  SniKBS  and  LoatmiT& 

VTROINIA,  a  Soutbem  Atlantic  State,  has  an  area  of         sq.  n.  ^pitaL 

Richmond. 

.iKricullurc— The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  prind|nt 
crops  in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  38.756,564  bushels,  value  $I3..>64.797;  wheat 
10,626,112,  $7,013,234;  oats.  6.880,641.  $i,g<)5..?86;  rye,  AA^atO,  $303,417;  buckwheat, 
82j33i.  $37,049:  potatoes.  $1,338,883;  hay,  7»m,  toBB,J6,i3o,6s4.  u>i 

cotton  (season  of  1807-98).  bales,  $374-i96-4olal  value,  $3oii6|7.6i6-  Liw- 

atojdc  comprised,  horses,  233.940;  mules.  35,998;  railch  cows.  244.937;  other  cttfle. 
338,542;  sheep.  .169,527;  and  swine,  917.550— total  head,  2,140.494- 

lud  IIS  tries. — The  most  v.iluable  mineral  production  in  the  calendar  year  l8|g7*>^ 
coal,  of  which  21  mines  had  an  output  of  1.528,302  shon  tons,  valued  at  $T.92I.9I?, 
nn  increased  production  of  22  per  cent,  in  a  year  and  the  largest  total  in  the  history 
of  the  Slate.  Iron  ranked  second,  with  7ii,"i2S  long  tons,  value  $974.0'l'- 
607.55^  t^ns  were  brown  hematite,  in  wliicli  the  State  led  all  other.s.  Clay  pn)dum. 
print  ipally  brick  and  tile,  had  a  total  value  of  $812,046;  and  quarr)'ing  yielded 
1426.438,  with  limestone,  $198,972;  slate,  $145,370,  and  granite,  $88,096.  The  coking 
industry  had  six  plants  with  1.453  ovens,  which  used  574,542  short  tons  of  coal  and 
produced  354.067  short  tons  of  coke,  value  $495,864.  In  manganese  the  State  led 
all  others,  with  3.650  long  tons,  value  $.13,630,  and  in  g>  psum  it  had  a  product  of 
6.374  short  tons,  value  $16,880-  Out  of  "41  mineral  springs  34  reported  sate  « 
6i7,iofi  gallons  of  waters,  worth  $216,533.  Cotton  manufacturing  was  carried  onin 
15  mills.  wl:irli  operated  150.993  spindles,  and  bought  42.8S0  hales  of  cotton  for  con- 
siitriii-r,,,  1  11  -  various  taxable  numufactures  of  nie  State  vielded  the  Federal  Giiv- 
crnment  $3,403.7t>8  in  internal  revenue  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Tobacco 
led  with  a  production  of  104.133.443  cigars,  996.254,640  cigarettes,  30.437-002  |)ouno> 
of  plruL  4435,565  pounds  of  smoking,  and  908,827  pounds  of  snuff.  Tn«*  *  i 
1,151  mrtlllertes  of  all  kinds  in  operation,  and  a  production  of  235ioSO  f"""*  " 
corn  whiskey  and  I3f^.!44  harro's  of  fermented  liquors. 

Comntfrce—lu  the  fiscal  vear  cndinj:'  fune  30.  1808.  the  imports  of  mcrchanfliK 
at  tlie  ports  of  Alexandria,  .N'ewpon  .\'<  ws,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  and  J«M| 
mond.  aggregated  in  value  $1,318,945:  exports.  $44,269,999,  a  decrease  m  a  yetfw 
$7.i>^.=o  1:1  imports  and  an  increase  of  $3,578,892  in  exports,  and  a  net  increase  m 
total  foreign  trade  of  $3.so^42. 

Banks  — On  October  31.  1898.  there  were  36  national  banks  in  operation  and  to  m 
liquidation.   The  active  capital  aggregated  $4,596,300;  circulation,  tM2i»35. 
posits.  $17,845,761;  reserve.  $5.5^8,533.   The  State  banks  June  30.  1898.  ""'"^."T 

?>,  and  had  capital.  $5,486,641:  deposits.  $i7.374.2R6:  resources.  $>M45.ioS;  s"/P'^' 
1.763.977.    The  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  KortolK 
Kiclinionrl.  in  the  year  ending  September  30.  1898,  aggr^SBted  $l7S^ti4»*'  • 
increase  in  a  year  of  $11.30^140.  •,  -.ju 

Transportatiou.—On  Janu.aVy  i.  1898,  the  total  direct  length  of  all  steam 
in  the  State  was  reported  at  3.628  70  miles.of  which  27.50  miles  were  fof 
ing  the  previous  year.    There  were  37  different  operating  lines,  and  the  n""^''?J^ 
mam  and  secondaiy  tracks  and  sidings  was  variously  reported  «  from  4,499  t|  /■  , 
nnlcs.   The  street  railways  had  a  total  trackage  of  about  210  miles.  At  the  ciosc 
1898  the  work  of  improving  the  old  Dismil  .Swamp  canal  had  vro^^iS^  iow 
It  was  expected  this  w:iterwav  would  he  opened  to  navigation  by  April  I.  yW"-!!*. 
canal  extends  from  Dc.  p  ("r.  rk.  Va  ,  to  .South  Mills.  N  C.  a  distance  01  » 
and  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound.   It  was  long  ago  « ■ 
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uv<.e,i  ilR-  North  and  South.  "hmk"!  numence  on  the  coastwise  tralUe  be- 

moit  $y  nuxs  was.  w^iitc  so    -  cXr  «?i  --  ,f  ^'-n         "  l^'^^^nt^K'^^s  of  enroll- 

539.  of  which  $r.459.959  was  f.>/  teaclK-r?  sabr! ^^^i'^^V?;^^^^ 

tem  from  a   source;  was  Si  S6^  701    For  h;.,u  ,    1         revenue  ot  tne  school  sys- 

1859  was  restored,  ar.d  iIkcc  new  buildniRs  were  completid  eVr  v  in  ,^ 
penod.cal.  ,n  ,8g«  numbered  27.  :  dailies,  jo;  uxx-klies? T^;  mo„S,  4,^ 

/•i«a«.v..-Ihc  assessed  valuations  for  1897  were  real  estate         n^A  ^ 
sonal  property^  $c«,i98.824-total.  $405,224,825  :  Tax  ^atTw 

-I  \  S2  '  *nd  those  issued  under  the  act  of  iRS'  f  R;,idiph..rJMr 

bonds).  ^.329,55^.  There  were  also  otiistandint?  rn     iV^ded  <  -^^^^ 

roresenting  a  third  of  the  debt  of  VirRm.a  and  XW'    V  irK  n.a  t  aether  w  id.  on 

KeT"^;"  ad^utl'^'^"  ^"^-^'^-"">-  -•'-<l-^^'i  this  obligation,  and  the  maW 

r-^'  "^''."''"'^      Federal  officials,  the  population  on  Jane  30  i8g8 
vas  abtnit  ..^7-^rx)o     Local  estimates  gave  Richmond  IO0.000;  N<;^olk,  iaw' 
Danvdie.  .8.000;  Staiu.ton.  ir.875;  Charlottesville,  ft^ao;  HarrisoobSi;  Ji^S'^d 
Biiena  Vista  and  Wythevdle.  each.  3.50a  »— j.«auk  ana 

l»lif/it!?'M"*""PL™*j''*f  development  of  "  government  by  injunction  "  since  the 
labor  troubles  of  1894  h»s  led  to  se^-eral  attempts  to  restrict  tbe  power  of  courts  to 
ClSli«°^  «>nt«inpt.  In  .89S.  a  law  was  adopted  in  Virginia  dividing  contempts 
i!SSi  .  T  u"*  ^"."^  'nJ'rcct.  and  pioviding  a  trial  by  jury  in  case  of  indirect 
contempts  It  lias  been  declared  uncoitstitutioiial  by  one  of  the  Qrenit  Courts,  and 
IS  now  heforc  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  1:  ,v  was  passed  c  Mmpclling  all  employers  of  labor  in  stores,  factories,  offices  or 
workshops  to  provide  their  female  employes  with  suitable  seats,  and  forbidding  anv 
nues  or  regulations  to  prevent  their  use  when  the  women  are  not  actively  engaged 
in  tbeir  work  or  busmess.  Any  violation  of  this  statute  is  a  misdemeanor 

The  law  regarding  the  mutual  testimony  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  courts  of  law 
was  so  amended  that  they  may  testify  for.  but  cannot  be  forced  to  testify  against 
each  other.  If,  however,  in  any  case  one  testifies  as  witness  for  the  other'  that  one 
IS  deemed  competi  til  to  testify  against  the  other  also  ;  but  failure  to  testify  shall  create 
no  presumption  against  the  accused,  nor  be  the  subject  of  any  command  of  the  court 
or  trial  by  the  prosecuting  attorncj-.  "  Neither  husband  nor  wife  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  be  examined  m  any  case  as  to  anv  communication  made  hy  one 
to  the  other  while  married,  nor  shall  either  of  them  be  permitted,  without  such  con- 
sent, to  reveal  in  testimony  after  the  marriage  relation  ceases  anv  commtmication 
made  while  the  marriage  subsisted :  provided,  that  this  exclusion  shall  not  apply  to 
a  criminal  proceeding  for  a  criminal  ofTense  committed  by  one  against  the  other,  tnit 
'•to  •<»ch  proceeding  the  existing  rules  of  evidence  shall  remain  unciiaiiRtd  " 

Another  law  prohibited  the  mamifaciure  of  imitation  Initter,  and  ordered  that 
every  hotel,  restaurant,  or  boarding-house  that  served  it  or  used  it  in  cooking 
should  post  and  exhibit  in  their  stores,  restaurants,  and  dining-rooms  a  placard 
with  the  inscription.  "  Imitation  butter  used  here  "  in  Roman  letters  not  less  than 
one  inch  square. 

•  Elections. — The  November  election  in  Virginia  was  for  Congressmen  only.  Apathy 
existed  m  both  parties  and  the  vote  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  twenty  vears.  The 
proceedings  were  gcnenlly  quiet.  In  the  "  black  belt  "  the  Republicans  were  so 
divided  by  factional  fights  that  tlic  Democrats  bad  an  overwhelminR  maioritv.  The 
greatest  interest  was  shown  in  the  Fifth  District,  where  Edmund  Parr  (Rep.)  op- 
posed Claude  A.  Swanson  (Dtni  )  In  order  to  circumvent  the  notorious  Parker 
Election  Law  in  Virginia,  and  to  secure  evidence  in  case  the  election  should  be  con- 
tested, the  Republicans  at  Martinsville  had  a  ballot-box  and  checks.  As  each  cast 
his  ballot  he  stepped  over  to  the  Republican  manager  and  told  how  he  had  voted. 
A  check  was  made  out  and  put  into  the  box.  However,  Swanson  carried  the  dis- 
trict by  3,601  plurality. 
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National  Representors  and  State  OArtrj  — Vitvinia's  repreMnMnci  vt: 
W.  A.  Jones,  from  Warsaw;  William  A.  Young,  from  Norfdkj  Jobn  Lanib, 
fmiii  Rii  lini'.nd ;  Sydney  P.  Epcs,  from  Blackstonc;  Claude  A.  Swaason,  from 
Cliaihani ;  IVter  J.  Otcy.  from  Lynchburg;  James  Hay,  from  Madison;  J.  F. 

Rixey.  fiDin  Brandy;  William  F.  Rhea,  from  Bristol,  and  J.  M.  Quarh, 
from'  Statiiiii'M  All  are  Democrats.  Senators:  John  W.  Daniel  (Dcin). 
frotn  Lyncliburv;.  and  Thomas  S.  Martin  (Dem.),  from  Scottsvilic.  Officials: 
J.  iloge  TvlcT.  Governor;  Edward  Echols,  I.ieutcnant-(;nvcrnor;  James  T.  Law- 
less. Secreiary ;  A.  W.  Harmon,  Treasurer;  Morton  Marye  and  Josiah  RylasA 
Auditors;  A.  J.  Montague,  Attorney-General,  and  J.  W.  Sutth.ill.  Supcrintcirlrit 
of  Education.  All  are  Democrats,  President  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal-,  J.i  i.l 
Keith ;  Justices.  John  W.  Riely,  John  A.  Buchanan,  George  M.  Hanisoo  and 
Richard  H.  Cardwcll ;  acrk.  G.  K.  Taylor.  All  are  Democrats.  The  Swelcguh- 
turc  consists  of  130  Democrats,  8  Republicans,  i  Populist  and  I  IfldlpendaiL 

VITAXiISM.     See  Biouh;y  (paragraph  Vit,-ilism). 

VIVO,  DiE(.o  HE,  a  well-known  impresario,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  Ciij, 
August  11,  i8q8.  He  was  born  in  Sarii  j.  Salerno,  Italy,  in  1822;  studied  {or  tlu- pruM- 
hood,  but  entered  the  army  ;  in  1854  his  republican  principles  led  to  liis  expulsion  imn 
die  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States  and  began  his  career  as  operatic  manager, 
the  most  active  period  being  from  1868  to  1883-  Subsequent  to  the  latter  date  he 
became  well  known  hi  operatic  circles  in  Australia.  In  this  country  he  introda«« 
many  operatic  stars,  includitip  Parcpa  Rosa,  CarlotU  Patti,  Salvini,  Waddd, 
Ristori,  Gotlschalk  and  Anton  Rubinstcm. 

VOLUNTSBR  BIEDIOAL  OOBPS^  AXERIOAN,  organized  in  1888  for  the 
purpose  of  tendering  their  services  to  any  dly  stricken  with  yeUjw.  »<*5^>^'' 
dent.  Joseph  Y.  Porter.  M.D..  Key  West.  Florida;  secretary,  PWHp  H.  StmBt 
M  l).,  i,5J7  W'.ishinsjtnn  street.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

VOIiUNTSSRS  OF  AMBRIOA  were  formed  in  1806  by  a  large  secr^Mon  froin 
the  Salvation  Army  (q.  v.),  headed  by  Commander  and  Mrs.  Bali  i  ig  r  B  oth.  in 
i8q8  they  reported  205  posts,  590  commissioned  oiBcers,  workers.  15,000  conyer 
sions,  2^,400  open-air  meetings.  70.000  indoor  meetings.  The  Volunteers  rri?wi 
League.\ui(U  r  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  is  now  established  9  of  TO  lai|^«MW 
prisons.  It  reports  an  enrollment  in  the  League  of  3,000  men.  3  prison  bOBies  iMSpe 
Halls);  Poor  Men's  Homes  have  been  opened  in  12  cities:  Sunday  schools  were 
esUblisbed,  and  much  charitable  work  was  accomplished.  Headquarters,  U mop 
Square  and  East  ifth  street.  New  York.   Ballington  Booth.  commander-MKmei. 

VORTEX.     Sec  Physics  (paragraph  Vortex  ?v!otion).  _ 

WADE,  M.mok-Gknkhal  J,\mes  F..  was  chairman  of  the  commissi<OT  appomtej^ 
President  McKinley,  August  16,  i8<)8.  and  consisting  of  Gcncr.al  W.adc  Kcar-AWrai 
Wm.  T.  Sampson  and  Major-General  Matthew  C.  Butler,  to  arrange  «oj 
tion  of  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Pomt .  m  1861  watne* 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry ;  entered  the  volunteer 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet.  In  1866  he  was  made  capum 
in  the  regular  army,  lieutenant-colonel,  1879.  and  colonel  of  the  'j"" Jl^S^^'J 
In  1897  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  at  tlie  owsreww 
Spanish-American  War  was  appointed  major-general  of  volunteers 

WAGES.  In  September,  1898,  the  l.abor  Department  at  Was^hington  Fbh|k<i 
some  very  interesting  tables  showing  the  movement  of  wages  in  Vrtmmi^- 
and  Europe  from  1870  to  iSq8.  To  i^rcpare  these  taWeS  the  United  State-^  ^o"in 
sioner  of  Labor  .secured  the  co-operation  of  the  head  of  the  Ubof  D«P^"™'" 
England  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  in  France  and  B^*"?'  "how  *e 
quoted  were  iti  each  instance  nominal  wages,  and  no  :'''<*"iP^ J"  ■*  j^f  ,  «iy 
movement  of  prices  during  the  same  period.    An  investigatmn  ot  '^"f** 


thorough  character  had  been,  it  will  be  remembered,  undertaken  a  tew  J""  -  ^ 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  its  results  were  P"""shed  in  a  r 
Wholesale  Wages  and  Transporutions,  which  appeared  in  1893  l^'^tTL  doubi 
suice  l8ga  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  slightly  downward,  inejc  '-i,an«tli« 
that  since  1870  prices  have  generally  decreased.  This,  of  course,  ***H'^^<|  diirii« 
purchasing  power  of  wages,  and  if  wages  can  be  shown  to  have 
that  same  period  the  condition  of  the  wage-earner  must  have  ^''caUlV^j'iJ^Ljjj^  to 
In  order  to  secure  satisfactor>'  results  in  this  investigation,  it  was  iwcc^-^g^ 
select  occupations  which  were  definite  in  nature,  and  whose  <;<l"'^''''"^'ljL^  w»P 
be  found  in  foreign  countries.  Twenty-five  such  occupations  were  i^ca  j^. 
data  m  regard  to  each  secured  in  twelve  large  cities  of  the  United  -S'"^*  j  lUft  a 
don  and  Manchester  in  England,  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  Parts  mt  ff^j^j^  g^, 
Belgium.  The  period  comprises  the  years  from  1^  to  I0S»  »  "'^^ 
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hat  owinp  to  the  difficulties  of  securing  foreign  statistics  the  period  clovci]  with  i8g6 
for  the  foreign  statistics.  A  great  ina^s  of  data  was  secured  from  firm>  which  had 
done  business  continuously  since  the  year  1870.  The  number  of  employes  working  Oil 
full  time,  together  with  their  rates  ot  pay  each  year,  was  ascertained,  and  wherever 
it  was  possible,  the  quotation^  were  secured  from  at  least  two  establislnncnts  in 
each  city.  From  these  data  tables  were  prepared  summarizing  the  results.  The  first 
of  these  tables  deals  with  the  twelve  cities  of  the  United  States  from  18^  to  1898. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  make  dtic  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  from 
1870  to  18^.  The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  specimen  figures  from  this  table.  The 
wages  of  blacksmiths  in  Bahiiiiure  rose  from  $1.96'/  in  1870  to  $2.28]/)  in  1884.  and 
then,  .ifter  tltictiiatinp  frnm  year  to  year,  fell  to  $_'.(X)  in  iStjS.  In  Button  they  started 
at  ?,].oo  atid  iiai  lied  their  tiighest  point  three  years  later  (1873),  when  they  were 
$3.18,  and  in  1898  they  had  fallen  to  $2.76.  In  Chicago  In-tween  1870  and  i8g8  there 
was  a  rise  of  30  cents.  In  Cincinnati  Uiere  was  a  rise  of  l8^4  cents  during  the  period, 
but  in  the  early  eighties  the  figures  reached  their  highest  point.  In  New  Orleans 
they  declined  27' S  cents.  In  New  York  they  rose  30  cents;  in  San  Francisco  they  de- 
dimd  from  $3.8o>4  to  $3.12,  while  in  all  the  other  cities  investigated  there  was  a 
rise.  The  averages  for  the  twelve  cities  dtiring  this  period  was  $2.43.  and  the  highest 
pnrnt  was  reached  in  1872.  when  wag.  s  were  $j  70.  From  1881  to  1889  inclusive, 
the  rate  was  always  a!)out  $2.60.  while  in  i8<>S  it  had  fallen  to  $2.43!/..  These  are  the 
figures  ff>r  the  blacksmith's  trade.  Space  is  lacking  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
twenty-four  otiier  occupations,  but  the  following  figures  show  the  average  in  each  of 
these  trades  in  the  twelve  cities  of  the  United  States  in  iSfQ  and  1898  re^cetivdy : 

Average  Daily  Wages  in  Twelve  Cities  of  the  United  States  in 
myo  and  iSg8  respectively. 

1870.  1898. 

Blacksmiths'  helpers   $1.40^  $i.S»l 

Botler-makers    2.3SW  S-S^l 

Boiler-makers'  helpers   i  4'  '  S.l'/i 

Bricklayers    3-50fi  3-5'>4 

CahiiKt  makers   2.14  2.29^ 

Carpenters   2.^(>H  2 

Compositors    2.52I4  i.Siyi 

Conductors,  railroad   3*43  4-03 J4 

Engineers,  railroad    3.22W 

Firemen,  railroad   i-7$  2.26 

Hod  carriers    2.oo'.<; 

Iron-monldcr.    2.6o}4  2.60V, 

Iron-moulders'  helpers    i-S3  i-58!4 

Joiners   2.25^  2.47 

Laborers,  street   '•46^4  165^^ 

Laburers.  Other   I  39?4  I -45^4 

Machinists   2.30}^  2.41 

Machinists' helpers   «  34  ^  i  3SJ^ 

Masons,  stone  ,   a-8oJ4 

Painters,  house   »«> 

Pattern-makers,  iron  works  2-70 

Plumbers   2-74^^  3.»SJ4 

St  nc  cutters   3-07  3 

Teamsters   '  58|4  » 

The  second  table  gives  the  average  daily  wages  in  certain  cities  of  Great  Britain. 
France  and  Belgium  from  1870  to  i8g6.  The  following  are  some  specimen  figures 
taken  from  this  Uble:  In  the  blacksmith's  trade  the  average  rate  for  the  three 
cities  of  London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow  was,  in  1870.  $i.i9>.1 ;  m  1896.  |i.52;  for 
Paris,  France,  it  was  Si.i9'/^  in  1870  and  $1.71  J4  in  i8g6 ;  in  Liege,  Belgium.  U}6  cento 
in  1870  and  89;^  cents  in  1896.  The  wages  of  cabinet-makers  were,  W  the  three  cities 
of  Great  Britain.  $1.^0  in  1870  and  $i.';3  'n  1806;  for  Paris.  $i.28'4  in  1870  and  $1.65 
in  1896;  in  Liege.  Belgium.  eyVi  cents  in  1870  and  70H  cents  m  1896.  The  average 
rate  of  compositors  for  the  three  cities  of  Great  Britain  was  $x.2byi  m  1870  and 
$1.44^  in  1896:  in  Paris,  $i.is>4  in  1870  and  $i.25'/i  in  1896.  In  Liege,  64  cents  in 
1870  and  79^4  cents  in  1896.  The  average  wage  of  iron  moulders  for  the  three  cities 
of  Great  Britain  was  $1.46  in  1870  and  $i.6o»  in  1896;  in  Pans.  $'  23  «n  1870  and 
$r.39'/i  in  1896:  in  Li^ge.  72'/^  cents  in  T870  and  79»  €«>t8  in  i8g6.  The  average 
wage  of  machinists  in  the  three  cities  of  Great  Britain  was  ?1.34  'n  1870  fnd  SI.50JA 
in  1806;  in  Paris.  $1.33'/^  in  1870  and  $1.38  in  1896:  in  Li^gc.  65H  cents  fal  I8?D  and 
68%  cents  in  iHc/y  . 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  based  on  the  larger  tables  and  shows  m 
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form  the  movement  of  wag'  -  fmm  year  to  year  in  the  four  countries,  namely,  Great 
Ilriiain,  France.  Belgium  am!  the  United  Siate-i.  A?  the  data  on  which  the  United 
Sintes  statistics  rest  arc  mucli  liilitT  than  tho»-i-  for  the  foreign  cities,  this  sumniiry 
cannot  be  used  safely  for  a  conipan-r-ii  uf  t!i  ■  rates  in  the  lour  countries,  butOQ];rtO 
trace  the  course  of  wages  from  ycat  i  1  .  car  in  each  country.  And  it  mut  lie 
remembered  that  these  average  rates  arc  h  i  <  d  <-n\y  on  the  retunisfraa^<0ie*andd» 
not  show  the  average  wage  for  the  coumr>  .1  whde,  althoagh  tb(Tlfe''<Rprat0 
a  general  way  the  conditiOfl  of  wages  in  the  whole  country. 

Average  Daily  Wages  m  Gdd  in  Certain  Cities  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Belghini. 

Great        Paris,         Liege.  United 
Year.  Britain.      France.       Belgium.  Slates. 

1870  $1.30  $1.06  $ 

1871    l'30H         l-^Vi  Mi  2-yfA 

i9j2    1.33  i.v?Yt         61  2.4s 

1^3    1.3s  l.oB}4  64  3.15^ 

1875    1 38  i.iiJi         W4  1^ 

1876    lAoVi  1. 12  ^ 

1877    i.^iYi  I.I5J4  2.24K 

1878    1.4034  ^^'^ 

1870    1.37^4  i  i6Ji  61K  2.32 

1S80    I.37J4  i.2iVi  62I4  2-34 

1881    1.37^  \.22\'i  63>i  2.40*1 

1882    1.39J4  1.24^  (iiYi  2.44K 

1883    1.40^  I-24I4  ^5  ^ 

1884   LApVi  1.24%  64«  ^„ 

1885    J  39>4         I.24M  *47W 

1886    1.39  i.25«         63  xffK 

1887    1. 39; 4  62V4  z«» 

1888   .•   1.40  1.25  (^^'^  2-SO^j 

1880    i.40^i        i.26->i         ^-'>4       2^51  f 

i8<xj    1.41^         i.3i!4  6314  252)i 

I891    1.43*4  55 

1893    1.44H       ija  64'/4 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^  ^ 

;lg :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ::::  :::: 


wages 

1879 
crease 
decline, 
tittiiaft 

United  States  there  was  a  considcrahle  rise  of  wages  —      -  — - 
gradual  decline  and,  after  some  fluctuations,  a  steady  rise  from  1887  to  VSgn, 
which  date  there  has  hecn  a  sIirIu  l)iit  steadv  di.cl;nc  -  .  .  „ j 

The  only  safe  method  of  comparing  the  rate  paid  in  the  cities  of  Grf^'J^ggl'J^ 
in  Paris  and  Liege  with  that  paid  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  is  *r.^ 
trade  separately.  If  this  be  done,  the  uniformly  higher  rate  paid  in  tiw  unww 
States  is  strikingly  apparent  ,  ,  1 ,  in 

The  above  statistics  of  wages  in  the  United  Stoles  would  be  more  valuah.^  u 
connection  wfth  them  was  given  an  account  of  the  movement  01  pnccs  usinng 
same  period.  Exact  figures  on  this  latter  point,  however,  are  ^ 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  cencral  deductions  from  that  Senate  > 
Whr>lcsale  Prices.  Wages  and  Transportation,  which  has  already  been  m™^^^ 
This  report  carries  its  statistics  down  only  to  the  year  1891.  hut  the  ^"^"?f  il-gi 
since  that  year  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  make  its  conclusions  '"•■^''I',''""*™?,!^!!,^^^ 
years.  In  general,  the  items  of  expenditure  which  have  increased  J"'^^  ^'l  ^ 
States  are  meats,  daily       ■         ^-  ■  •  ...nm^htR^  fitt 

decreased  in  as  great 

and  there  has  been  a  grear  increase  va  inc  parciiasinK  pwwiii  v.  ,-_j-nmiiiB' 
lUlsuch  things  as  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  transpwtaticiOf  "y^^^j  |f 
OtKNi  and  edncation.  There  are  diverse  views  in  regard  to  fl»  f 
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M.°S^&ZS$^         "ad  aeclmcd  »d  four  mc,«^4"Ti?Lft3 

Comparison  of  Wage  Rates  in  18^  and  1897. 

Increase.  Dipcrease. 

Bttildinp  trades   Percent  Percent. 

CarpetitiKs   

Metals  and  meUUlic  goods  ....*!.'.'! * ^T?? 
Paper  50-93 

Agriculture  

Blacksmiths   9^ 

Boots  and  shoes  .* ." " f  -^ 

Cabtnet-TTiaking  ...V.V.V.V. a 

Carriages  V" 

Clothing,  ready-made  i  ..!.*!.*!  i  !.'!!!!* I * 

Machines  and  machinery   3197 

The  comparison  of  the  wage  rates  in  1881  wlA  those  of  l807  shows  an  increase  of 
fifteen  of  the  classified  industries  and  a  decrease  in  dfft  xSfiiSS  a«  ^Ml^: 

Comparison  of  Wage  Rates  for  1881  and  1897 

Increase.  Decrease. 

Agricul  tu  re  ( 1  aborcrs  paid  by  the  month,  with  board ) ....  ***** 

Bonis  and  sliocs  ,    ^  "*  2'^ 

Building  trades  !.'!.*.".*!.*.*!.*!!!'  * d^oi 

Cal  inrt  making  *.'...'..*.*!!!!!!!!!! n  12 


carpetings ....  /.'.v.'.v.v/.v.v;;;;;;;:; :::::::::::::::::::::::: 

0.60 

Glass"  t::z":::''::::'  ■  .if 


Ssjs^  '-^ 


Metals  an'd  metal'l  iV  goods  (ifiiU  work)  i '.  i !!.'!!!."  i  i!"    I  c  m 

Musical  instruments     l^'I; 

Printing    

Rubber  and  clastic  goods  . .  .V.V.V.*.*  ."!!!.".*!.*.*.'!.".".'!!!!!  | i^i  i !  31^ 


Straw  goods  '..'.*.*'..*....*.*. ic  n 

Woolen  goods   

^J^ilture  (laborers  paid  by  the  day  without  board) 876 

Qotfaing,  ready-made 

Leather   'Tfi 

Machines  and  machinery  ....V.*.".'!.'!.*!.*."!!.'.'!i![!.*.'i taaj 

Metal  s  and  metallic  goods  (not  fine  woric)  ['.'/.'.[  ^'Ya 

  1:69 

This  table  shows  nothing  in  regard  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  real  wages  until 
u  IS  suppleiTiented  by  statistics  of  prices  from  which  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
may  be  made  to  appear.  In  all  cases,  of  cours.-.  the  prices  of  commodities  quoted 
were  those  of  the  retail  market.  The  articles  and  items  of  expen.se  are  classified  under 
'  '  Kroccnci.  pros  isions,  fuel,  diygoods,  boots,  rents  and  board.  The  price 
quotations  01  groceries  in  1K72.  when  compared  with  that  of  1897.  showed  a  decline 
ot  30  per  cent  Provisions  declined  18.52  per  cent.  Fuel,  dry  goods,  boots,  rents  and 
Dwrd  were  all  lower  in  1897  than  in  1872.  In  general,  the  purcha^inR  jKnver  of 
aouar  was  considerably  greater  m  1897  than  in  1872.  and  some  of  the  percentages 


a 

of 
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increase  are  very  large.  For  example,  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Kranu'atcd  ■ 
purchasable  for  a  dollar  in  1897,  as  compatx-d  m  1.S7.;.  was  114.41  per  cent. 

The  coinpari.son  of  prices  in  18S1  with  those  in  1897  also  sliowi  a  decline.  In 
groceries,  however,  the  decline  w:is  only  6.67  per  cent.  In  provisions  it  was  liu 
per  cent.,  the  same  as  the  decline  since  iS-j.  Fuel,  drygoods  and  boots  «««  also 
lower  m  price  in  1897  than  in  In  rents  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  case 

of  si.x-rooni  tenements,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  case  of  four-room  tenenentl 
The  rates  for  board  slightly  decreased  between  1881  and  1897  ««  the  case  of  nn's 
romns,  but  for  wotnen's  rooms  the  rents  were  slightly  higher  in  1897. 

The  material  is  lacking  for  a  comparison  of  prices  during  this  period  in  F.uroiwait 
countries,  but  in  Belgium  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  deiailcd  mquirv  on  the  suV 
ject  of  workmgmen's  wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  It  investigated  18.S  Ivorkinpncn's 
families  and  obtained  information  not  only  as  to  average  daily  wagts  and  tk 
amount  of  expenditure,  but  included  the  composition  of  the  wotkiiieincn's  fam:lit?. 
the  age  of  each  member  and  the  number  of  children,  etc.,  the  general  resources  of 
(  acli  family  and  the  classification  of  the  expenditures  as  material,  especially  such  as 
related  to,  first,  habitation,  clothing,  fuel,  food,  etc;  secondly,  religious,  moral  and 
mtellectual  objects ;  and,  thirdly,  lu.xurics.  As  to  the  daily  wages,  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  years  1846  and  1891  showed  that  wages  had  more  than  doubied.  BetKn 
the  years  iflBo  and  1891  the  reduction  of  the  arerage  daily  hours  of  labor  amoimKd 
to  twenty-nine  minutes.  The  information  procured  as  to  the  mode  of  rxpendtf.ire 
showed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  workingman's  income  was  expcmle:]  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  From  this  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  tl;c  mcrca  e  1:1  t'.ic 
workint-man's  waRcs  during  the  previous  forty  years  went  to  provide  him  ami  h;i 
family  witli  more  substantial  and  abundant  nourishment.  The  actual  number  nf 
pounds  of  food  consumed  by  an  adult  workingman  in  i8yi  was  considerably  greater 
than  in  1853.  Not  only  did  the  amount  increase,  but  the  qualtQr  of  the  food  im- 
proved. The  bread,  which  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  workingman's  fooi 
was  madb  wholly  of  wheat,  replacing  the  rye  bread,  which  formerly  constitiiiefl 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  bread  consumed  by  the  workingmaji.  .'\ccording  to  Engel's 
Law,  we  would  expect  the  proportionate  share  of  the  income  applied  by  the  wage 
earner  to  tlie  purchase  of  necessaries  to  diminish  as  the  wages  increascil.  anil  in 
eycr-incrcasing  share  to  he  devoted  to  the  purcha'-c  nf  luxuries  before  the  Kratitirn- 
tion  of  a  higher  class  of  wants,  Tliis  invcstip;aiioii  in  P.elginm,  howcvi-r,  shu'.vi\i  that 
the  expeiulitures  for  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  purposes  represented  only  2 
per  cent,  nf  the  total  budget,  this  percentage  havli^  remained  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  in  1853.  In  the  purchase  of  Itixuries  there  was  a  slight  increase,  as  com- 
pared with  1853.  The  great  part  of  the  increase  m  the  workmgman's  income  haii. 
therefore,  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  more  abundant  and  more  nutritious  food. 
This  merely  goes  to  show  that  the  operation  of  Engel's  Law  does  not  appear  until 
the  primary  wants  are  satisfied.  The  workingman  of  185.^  was  insufficiently  supplied 
With  food,  and  naturally  the  increase  in  his  wages  was  iirst  used  by  him  to  improve 
his  condition  in  this  respect. 

A  report  on  changes  in  wa^es  an<l  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  Kirigdom  wa^  pub- 
lished by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  i8<>S.  and  an 
abstract  was  given  of  it  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Later 
for  September.  iSgR  From  this  it  appears  that  wages  continued  to  increase  in  1S97 
as  m  the  preceding  vear.  And  it  was  declared  that  the  year  1897  had  been  mart 
favorable  to  the  workingman  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  of  kbor  dian  any  01  tiif 
four  preceding  years.  A  t.ibic  presenting  the  increases  and  decreases  in  w«eWy 
wages  and  the  number  of  employes  affected  thereby  shows  that  the  number  of  Wgt- 
earners  who  were  benefited  by  the  increase  of  wages  was  much  larger  than  tne 
number  afTccted  by  the  decrease.  .'\s  to  the  hours  of  labor,  of  254  changes  all  bat 
se\xn  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  laboring  man's  workinp  time. 

I  lie  Lxvini:  H  'agr  .\fo7'rniciit.—Thc  so-called  minimum  wacc  is  a  feature  of  tjif 
programmes  of  many  of  the  labor  parties.   This  minimum  cinnot,  of  course,  at 
uniform,  since  the  conditions  under  which  wages  are  earned  arc  diverse.  Mcom 
must  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  employment,  for  evidently  the  minimum  wage  m 
employments  which  involve  danger  to  life  or  lualih  should  not  be  the  same  asi"^' 
m  occupations  which  can  be  pursued  with  comparative  sccuritv.  before  tl«  organi 
Zatton  of  lalxir  in  trade  un- ons,  it  was  impossible  to  fix  upon  n  stp.ndard  rati 
wages.    The  rule  of  buvimr  1,1  the  cheapest  and  .selling  in  the  dearest  '^^''''^,^^^'1 
to  labor  as  to  comitindities.  In  other  words,  wages  were  left  to  depenrl  iipf;"  "'V^'j^ 
nary  law  of  demand  and  supply.    After  labor  was  organised,  the  trade 
to  control  the  rate  of  wages  by  limiring  the  supply  of  labor,  but  the  fre^""  "g, 
putes  between  employers  and  the  unions  gradually  led  to  the  a^an^Jonment  01  ^ 
principle  m  favor  of  the  rule  that  waijes  should  foHow  prices    I" J,'"ili"^ 
latter  pnnciple  has  been  generally  recoErui7ed  bv  the  unions  of  8*"*5jL2£»2i^taSif 
the  unorganized,  unskilled  laborers  still  remain  for  the  most  partJMl»»^^ 
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IfVu"**-    "^'""^  With  this  clianpe  lias  cnnic  a  cIianRc  in  the  attitude  of 
the  rtatetowird  labor  questions,  as  illuMr.iud  by  the  K'rcat  mass  of  l4:s  atu  ,  aff«U 
mg  hours  of  labor.  cmpIoynuMU  ot  wou.cn  a.u!  clnldrcn,  and  sanuarv  ccn  duiSs 
This  legislation  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  siandard  of  life  of  tic  waS 
earner  is  a  .natter  of  public  concern.    The  general  result  in  more  advanced  countS 
IS  that  the  laborer  has  reached  a  condition  in  which  he  is  far  more  independent  thm 
formerly  of  the  mere  law  of  demand  and  supply.   At  the  same  time  tTere  has 
yeloped  among  the  workingmcn  themselves  the  idea  of  the  living  wage,  nanulv 
tlwt  wages  should  constttute  the  first  charge  on  industry,  and  the  general  public 
seems  to  be  incUnmg  to  the  view  that  high  wages  mean  increased  efficiency.  The 
results  of  several  important  labor  disputes  in  recent  years  si  eni  to  show  that  the 
former  poUcy  of  living  wages  to  be  adjusted  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  has 
wholly  changed.    A  recent  writer*  illustrates  tiiis  by  reference  to  some  of  the  great 
strikes  in  England  especially  the  London  Dock  Strike  of  1889.  and  the  Coal  Miners* 
btrikc  ot  1893.    I  lie  former  was  one  of  the  most  important  labor  contests  of  recent 
times.    It  arose  from  tin-  fact  that  the  London  docks  depended  largely  on  casoaL 
labor  for  the  work  of  unloading  vessels.   From  fifty  to  one  hundred  thoasand  men 
thronged  the  docks  each  day  seeking  empl^ment  From  them  the  workers  were 
selected,  and  since  the  ^Mtlicants  were  often  men,  who  had  failed  in  other  employ- 
ments, or  were  m  desperate  need  of  work,  there  was  a  fierce  struggle  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  foreman  and  secure  a  job.    The  work  often  lasted  but  a  few  hours  and 
the  pay  was  meagre.    Eager  as  they  were  for  the  work  the  men  sometimes  had  to 
stop  as  soon  as  they  had  earned  a  few  pennies  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  The 
dockers  organized  a  strike  in  August.  1893,  demanding  a  minimum  engagement  of 
four  hours,  an  increase  of  the  w.age  rate,  and  other  concessions.    The  struce  spread 
until  the  docks  of  London  were  left  without  workers  and  the  trade  of  the  port  came 
to  a  standstill.   The  dock  directors  conceded  the  minimum  engagement  for  four 
hours,  but  refused  the  other  demands.  In  a  statement  which  they  made  public  thqr 
showed  that  if  they  ytefdcd  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers  their  business  would  be 
seriously  injured.    To  this  the  men  retorted  that  the  companies  were  ill-nia:iai;ed 
and  that  losses  due  to  this  cause  ought  not  to  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  ialjor. 
Sympathetic  strikes  followed,  and  at  one  time  it  was  estimated  that  130.OOO  men 
were  idle.    In  spite  of  the  claims  of  tiie  directors  that  the  strike  was  an  organized 
attack  upon  all  capital  the  sympathy  of  the  public  was  largely  with  the  strikers.  A 
compromise  was  reached  in  September,  1889.  and  the  general  result  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  strikers.   By  this  the  principle  of  the  minimum  rate  was  adopted,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  the  dependence  on  castiai  labor  came  to  an  end.  1'his  was  one  of 
the  great  triamphs  for  unskilled  labor,  and  it  resnhcd  in  promoting  organization 
among  that  grade  of  workingmcn.   The  view  that  wages  should  follow  jirices  led  to 
many  disputes  among  the  coal  miners.   The  high  price  of  coal  of  1870-7,?  made  tlie 
miners  agree  to  carry  out  this  principle,  but  when  after  1800  the  price  of  coal  de- 
clined the  consequent  reduction  in  the  w.igc  rate  was  not  favorably  regarded,  al- 
thoiigli  it  was  the  logical  result  of  tliis  iinnciplc.    The  miners  atir:l:;it    1  the  small 
gains  of  the  companies  to  their  misinan  ii^  inent.    Moreover  they  said  that  the  wage 
rate  which  they  received  WaS  the  mimimum  rate  at  which  they  could  live.  On 
Jtily  3&,  200,000  of  the  miners  were  locked  ouL  Again  public  wmpathy  was  largely 
with  the  strikers,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  contributed  to  their  cause. 
The  final  demands  of  the  men  were  that  wages  should  be  fixed  by  a  board  of  con- 
ciliation, subject  to  a  fixed  minimum  of  .^o  per  cent,  above  the  rates  of  1888.   At  last 
a  conference  was  arranged,  largely  througli  the  inlluencc  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  on 
November  17  the  miners  scored  a  victory.    The  settlement  made  110  mention  of  a 
minimum,  but  in  a  subsequent  agreement  \]:c  in.isKrs  in  return  for  the  working- 
men's  acceptance  of  a  reduction,  admitted  the  principle  that  wages  should  be  a  fixed 
charge.   The  following  passage,  quoted  from  the  writer  above  mentioned,  summa- 
rizes the  progress  made  in  England  daring  the  last  ten  yetrs  by  the  living  wage 
movement  in  that  country: 

"In  the  early  eighties  the  working  classes  were  divided  into  three  groups:  (l) 
Those  whose  wages  were  governed  entirely  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  applied 
to  the  labor  market;  (2)  those  whose  wages  were  determinetl  in  some  fixed  ratio  lo 
the  price  of  the  product;  and  f,?)  an  aristocracy  of  labor  whose  organization  was  so 
powerful  and  whose  .strategic  position  in  the  labor  m.irkct,  owing  to  the  possession  of 
special  skill,  was  so  strong,  that  they  were  able  to  command  a  high  rate  of  wages 
and  to  utilize  the  fluctuations  of  trade  to  their  advantage.  The  great  depression  of 
1886-87  coincided  with  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  social  reform  and  economic 
inquiry,  and  the  first  great  achievement  of  the  new  spirit  was  to  deterrninc,  almost 
by  popular  acclamation,  that  wages  should  be  independent  of  competition  in  the 
labor  market.  The  next  point  to  be  fought  for  was  the  principle  that  wages  should 
not  depend  upon  prices.  As  competition  among  workmen  had  been  set  aside,  so 
•  H.  W.  Muroatj,  n«  LMHff  Wage  Mmmmt,  In  the  PoWieal  ScUtie*  Quarttriif,  8«ptanb*r,  1888. 
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competition  among  employers,  with  its  trade-disorganizing'  results  has  since 
coal  war  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  a  reason  for  reduction  of  wages  Praaicdir 
public  oi>n  :  II  now  coDccdcs  Uwt  wsgcs  sbould  be  a  first  charge  on  jwodnctioB." 

WAQips,  Jacob,  a  wdl-known  artist,  died  in  New  York,  Novcmficr  5  ]8g|! 
He  was  born  in  Bavaria,  January  27.  1852,  and  when  (our  vears  old  came  to  tlu^ 
country  with  his  parents.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  pif- 
ture-frame  making:  later  he  leariud  the  art  of  restoring  paintiug?.  and  in  1874  be- 
gan a  systematic  study  of  art  at  the  Lowell  Institute  am!  t'.io  Art  Museum-  hr 
attended  cveninR  classes,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  continue  his  trade.  In  iSSj'hc 
went  itito  art  as  a  profession;  his  first  works  were  tandso^,  but  later  he  became 
interested  in  portraiture.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  represented  in  dl  oi  tlie 
more  prominent  cxliihitions  in  the  country  and  had  three  pictares  at  the  Cbkago 
Exposition.  Mr.  Wagner  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club  and  of  the  Bov 
ton  Water-Color  Society.  He  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  his  home  wis  ai 
Dedharo.  Massachusetts. 

WALOOTT,  Gener.m.  CitARLh.'-  C.  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  died  at  Otuiha. 
Nebraska,  May  2.  189S.  He  was  horn  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  183S :  after  his  gr.idotior. 
at  tlie  Kentucky  Military  Institute  in  1838  he  became  a  civil  engineer.  In  1861  k 
entered  the  I'nion  service  as  a  major,  and  for  gallantry  rose  to  the  rank  of  briga<!ief- 
general  of  volunteers  and  brevet  major-general.  He  was  with  Sherman  m  the 
march  to  the  sea.  and  was  wounded  at  Shiloh,  Kenesaw  BlonotaiQ  and  Griswoldvillc. 
He  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  i868»  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  by  Preadcot 
Oraiif  mternal  revenue  collector:  he  served  till  1883,  when  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Columbus,  being  re-elected  in  1885. 

^■AJLFISCH  BAT  lies  ofT  the  coast  of  German  Southwest  Airici.  hy  which 
territorv-  ii  is  wholly  surrounded,  but  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  It  has  an  :irca  ot 
430  s(iuarc  miles,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  768.  Its  importance  consist-s  in  tk< 
fact  that  it  is  the  chief  harbor  in  that  region.  Its  possession  by  Great  Britain  is  in- 
jurious to  German  interests,  and  it  has  Men  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  cedt 
It  to  Germany  in  return  for  Important  concessions.  For  instance,  it  was  said  hi 
some  that  it  might  be  used  for  the  purp  ose  of  securing  to  Great  Britain  i  tuifti 
territory  in  German  East  Africa  that  wnuld  open  her  line  of  communication  widi 
British  Central  Africa  through  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  thus  rcali/e  the  scheme  for 
extending  her  empire  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  continent  from  ibe  Caw 
to  c  airo  To  the  close  of  the  jrear  18^  however,  nothing  occurred  to  chair 
status  of  the  colony. 

WALU^OB  OOU.EOTION,  a  famous  gift  of  works  of  art  to  the  British  naitcit 
bv  the  late  Lady  Wallace.  It  is  to  be  permanently  fiaeeA  in  Hertford  House,  Mu- 
chest^  Square.  London,  In  which  extensive  alterations  are  now  being  made  tor « 
reception. 

WALPOLE,  Rt.  Hon.  Spekcer  Horatio,  retired  English  statesman,  d  rd  May 
2.1.  1898.  He  was  born  .September  11.  i8of);  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity 
lege.  CamhridKe.  from  which  he  received  the  degrees  M..A.  and  Hon.  LLU.  He 
became  a  barrister  and  in  1846  Queen's  Counsel;  he  was  Member  of  Parliament  tor 
Midhurst,  1847-56^  and  for  Cambridge  Universiw,  1856-86;  was  Statttxy  cAi^^': 
Hmne  Department  in  Lord  Derby's  three  administrations,  185a,  i858-59>  iwW- 
Most  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


Toronto.  Ontario,  died  in  Toronto.  Julv  ^i.  1898.  He  was  Iwrn  in  County  Ktll«»- 
ney.  Ireland.  May  23,  rSjo :  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College  Waterford  Irelsna. 
and.  having  come  to  Canada  in  1852.  at  the  Grand  Seminary.  Montreal,  Queb<;c.«» 
ordamed  to  the  priesthood.  November  1. 1854,  and  was  installed  rector  of  S"^''f"^-' 
Cathedral,  Toronto.  1859;  three  years  later  hccp.■^^e  vicar-general  of  the  diocfjc 
In  18S7  he  was  raised  to  the  Sandwich  btshopn  ;  the  next  year  the  episcopairf^ 
dence  was  changed  to  London,  Ontario.  On  N  n  embcr  27,  1889.  he  s»c«J°^ 
Archbishop  Lynch,  of  Toronto.  Archbishop  Walsh  was  active  itt  the  coanwm 
whu  h  met  at  Dublin  in  1896  to  effect  unity  among  the  Irish  political  factions.     _  . 

WALTHALl.,   Edw.'vrd  Gary.  Democratic  United  States  Senator  from  Mwa*" 
sippj  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  April  21.  1898.     He  was  born  in  Richinond..\  irP^ 
April  4,  18.11 :  was  educated  and  studied  law  at  Holly  Springs.  M'^'^TP'-Jl- 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852.  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Cpffecvnlle.  .w^;-^ 
Sippi.  and  m  1856  and  1859  was  elected  district-attorncv  for  the  tenth distnct.  a' 
Wtbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a 
fifteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  and  l)v  cradual  promotion  became  a  mnjorj"?^ 
Ml  June.  1864.    After  the  war  he  continued  his  law  practice,  removing  10  IjIWwj- 
in  I871.    He  was  a  member,  as  delcgatc-at-large.  of  the  1  democratic  nat:on3i_ 
yentions  of  iS(S8.  1876,  18S0  and  1884.    Mr.  Walthall  became  a  United  States  ^e^^ 
tor  from  MisMssippi  in  18S5  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  o'  L-Vij. 
Lamar,  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  had  chosen  as  Secrel«y  of  the  ii|Mrf!'  « ' 
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B?rSl  ?  S^P""l  Commission;  as  a  mimbf rifihe  LaSd 

Board  ho   I,  ppol  ihc  disposal  of  public  lands  at  private  sales    In  1800  L^tiS. 
pomtcd  a  ,„cn,in,  of  tl>e  commission  to  propose  aSmStfio  the  l^te  C^^^^ 
t.on:  tn  May  of  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  by  GoverSr  Hm  a  hastice  0/ 

fulFS  ^  mei'ihc'Sn  •'"r?'*^  ^i^'-  ^  Sep^S^ber'"va^^"w^ccl^V^^' 
luii  term.    When  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  created  m  i8ot 

S  J^"  l?fhi?  S^is^"""^'  «««nd«ent.  he  Sra.  namedl^  MoSS 

-  (^,'?,ry  Augusta)  author,  was  born  in  Tasmania  Jtme 

I,  18,1.    She  IS  a  daughter  of  I  homas  Arnold  and  niece  o£  Matthew  Arnold  In 
1872  she  was  rnarncd  to  Mr.  Thomas  Humphry  Ward.    She  tot^Jrrte  hbtoricS 

GriL^-T.^V'  n  •^"^o'"'  ^^f^'  appeared  In  1888;  The  History  of  David 
aJSLM^f^Vs^'^lSf^  Sr'^'  f""  Trcssady  in  1896;  and  hcL-ck  of 

m2?^iij  .K?^'  Ward  is  honorary  secretary  of  University  Hall,  a  setUe- 

WASIKQ,  CoLo.vEL  George  E.,  Jr.,  prominent  sanitary  engineer,  died  of  vellow 

j3ri",8,7  lZ\T''  y^'^^'Z  ^'  u'.^-  •  born  «t  pSSrid^TNcw  Yo?J 

ilffalpS'  u''- Poughkeepsie,  and  there  took  courses  In  cnginecrinR 

IS;-^      r'*"-  Vermont  and  Maine  on  agriculture  atiractcd 

Ktennon.  l-or  a  ttrne  he  was  manager  of  the  experimental  farm  established  by 
n2I22  ol  ,  Chappaqua.  New  York,  and  in  1857-61  he  was  drainage  engineer  of 
«U -T.  J  ,  ^^^.^ork  city,  and  planned  the  present  drainage  system  of  the  park, 
lie  entered  the  I  n.on  scr\ .ce  as  major  of  the  Garibaldi  Hussars  (cavalry)  :  after 
serv  ng  for  three  months  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  was  transferred  to  the 
southwest,  raised  a  cavalry  squadron,  and  served  under  General  John  C.  Fremont: 

r«L^:L    Z''","''^'^*',  ^'■^T''^  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  remained  with  this 

regiment  to  the  end  ot  the  war  From  1867  to  1877  he  was  manager  of  the  Ogden  Farm, 
ai  XNewport,  Khode  Island.    The  next  year  he  came  into  prominence  by  changing  the 
sewerage  system  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  when  an  epidemic  of  vellow  fever  had 
woken  out  in  that  city;  he  mtroducrd  the  separation  of  house  drainage  frn-Ti  surface 
Orainage,  a  system  that  was  afteru  ard  widely  adopted.  Colonel  Waring  was  a  nietnber 
Ottlie  National  Board  of  Health  for  scl  eral  years  succeeding  1882.  and  in  1894  he  be- 
came assistant  engineer  of  New  Orleans.  On  December  30  of  that  year  he  was  selected 
py  Mayor-elect  William  L.  Strong  as  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  for  New  York  city. 
Which  position  he  held  until  the  return  of  the  Tamnuunr  regime.  January  1. 1898.  Dor- 
mgLoioncIW  arings  administration  theDepartmento?  StreetCfeaning  was  thoroughly 
rciormcd  and  reorganized^  and  its  efficiency  was  highlv  developed.    A  strong  effort 
was  inade  in  the  interests  of  the  city  to  have  him  retained,  but  this  the  Tammany 
administration  refused  to  do.    On  October  8.  1898.  President  McKinlev  appointed 
nira  n^d  of  n  commission  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condition  of  Havana,  with  a 
view  of  introducing  improved  methods  of  sanitation,  in  order  especially  to  stop  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  that  town.    Colonel  Waring  made  a  thor- 
ough :n\estigation  and  reduced  tu  writing  his  report  and  recommendations,  which 
at  the  time  of  his  death  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  President.   While  in 
Havana  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  plans  for  perfecting  the  sani- 
tation of  the  city  and  for  cleaning  out  the  harbor.  He  reached  New  York  on  October 
as,  and,  though  he  was  ill  on  the  return  trip,  the  disease  did  not  develop  until  after 
i"!         home,  but  its  progress  then  was  very  rapid.    Shortly  before  his  death  he 
liad  been  chosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  Citizens'  Union  or  Independent  State  Party, 
m  the  campaign  of  1898,  for  the  office  of  state  engineer  and  surveyor,    Colonel  War- 
ing was  not  a  partisan  in  politics,  but  always  used  his  influence  for  clean  govern- 
taent  See  Cuba. 

WARSHIPS.  For  descriptive  and  statistical  matter  on  the  subject  of  warships, 
see  the  paragraphs  on  A'ar-v  in  the  articles  on  Foreign  Countries  and  the  UNrrEO 
SrvTrs:  also  the  articles  N.wies,  Foreign;  Torpedo  Boats;  Electricity  on  Ship- 
tioARD.  etc.  The  following  tabic  gives  the  number,  names,  dimensions,  and  former 
uses  of  the  vessels  acquired  faj  the  United  States  Government  imr  use  in  connection 
with  the  war  with  Spain : 
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WASHINOTON,   a  Pacific  Coast  State,  has  an  area  of  69,180  so.  m.  r«Ai 

Ulvmpia. 

Mmeraiogy,—Dvuiag  the  calendar  year  1897  all  previous  records  of  the  St  t  , 
cott]  producer  were  surpassed,  with  a  total  output  from  23  mines  of  1,434. nVsi  rt 
tons,  spot  value  $2,777,687.  King  was  the  Ijanncr  county,  with  a  record  of  jguffl 
tons.  The  yield  of  the  precious  metals  was,  gold,  20,312  fine  ouncci;,  value  Sd'iama 
and  silver,  105,900  fine  ounces,  coining  value  $i.?S,2i4.  During  iSgg  there  woe 
more  miners  actively  eitipioycd  in  developing  mines  than  at  any  other  time  since  tbc 
discovery  of  precious  metals  in  the  State,  and  the  output  of  gold  aloM;  ^gg^i  ia 
value,  exceeded  that  of  gold  and  silver  combined  in  the  previous  year.  oSSmsm 
in  1S97  yielded  $148,864,  principally  limestone;  coking,  $115,754;  and  the  day  ibiIb- 
try.  $193,220.  almost  wholly  hrick  and  tile.  Late  in  1898  it  was  locally  reported  Jiat 
a  vast  ledge  of  remarkahly  rich  platinum  had  been  discovered  on  Mad  River  in 
Okanofian  county  and  had  been  tested  with  gratifying  results. 

Agnculturc— The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  pnnciDi! 
crops  in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  68,.}oo  bushels,  v.iiuc  >jS.-;S;  -^h-r. 
23,453,04.?.  $i2.fi<)4,643;  oats,  3.270,002,  $1,308,001;  barley.  1,4^,978.  $668,240;  rye. 
42.55J,  Jj  t.fxSo;  potatoes,  1.554.120,  $606,107;  and  hay.  526,376  tons,  $4.(XXW5^tod 
value.  $19,300,857.  Live  iSock  comprised,  horses.  169,694:  mules,  1441;  mikhcomk 
115.485;  other  cattle,  265,376;  sheep,  TS^Mhi  and  swine,  156^748-10131  toi 
1,468.568. 

Industries. — A  new  govermnent  assay  ofEce  was  opened  in  Seattle  itfthe  lammr 

of  18^  expressly  to  handle  the  Yukon  and  Klondike  gold  ".hipments.  The  StaSf 
had  tnree  extensive  smelting  works  in  operation,  reducing  gold,  sflTcr,  copper  ind 
lead  ores,  and  all  were  doing  a  large  business.  Dairying  yielded  2,094,427  iwnnds 
of  hiuier  and  70<),364  pounds  of  cheese  in  1897,  a  large  increase  in  boih  products. 
There  were  81  dairies,  and  shipments  out  of  tlie  State  of  174,778  pounds  of  butler 
and  112,402  pounds  of  cheese.  The  output  of  the  Pugct  Siound  salmon  canneries 
was  494,026  cases.   For  other  details  of  this  tmltistty,  see  Orecon. 

Commerce. — In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the  imports  of  mcrcbaodise 
in  the  Paget  Sound  customs  district  aggregated  in  value  |5X)S8te69:  exports,  $1;,- 
9i8,69»,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $2,008,002  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  $b.oss.767  m 
exports.  The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  was,  imports,  $5,130^;  exports, 
$1 16.660.  making  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $081334,334  «  net  iocrax  of 
$5,320,885. 

/u;i7aviy.f  — On  January  i.  1898.  the  total  length  of  all  steam  railroads  in  the  Sute 
was  reported  at  2.81 1.91,  of  which  about  lO  miles  were  constructed  in  the  proiow 
year.    The  mileage  of  the  street  railways  was  abOQt  845.  Bailraad  pnpnty 
assessed  on  a  valuation  of  $20,646,248  for  1897. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1898.  there  were  32  national  banks  in  operation  and  45  u" 
liquidation.   The  active  capital  aggregated  $3,888,000;  circulatioii,  $M>32!)5Ji^ 
posits.  $13,841,166;  reserve.  $5,615,190,   The  State  and  private  banks.  Jwie  30,  W 
numbered  15.  and  had  capital.  $(^)7.1.78o;  deposits,  $3,148,649;  resources.  $1,217^|* 
The  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  5j>i*»« 
in  the  yeai;  ending  September  3^  iM.  aggregated  $149^^^  "»  increase  a 
$^778,704  in  a  year.  .1 
Education.— The  last  report  available'at  the  time  of  writing  was  for  the  scivw 
year  ending  1896,  and  showed,  school  population.  120,563;  enrollment  in  tt.e  puD'-^ 
schools,  90.113:  daily  attendance,  63.212;  public  school  houses.  1.800:  tcn  hcrs. 
value  of  public  school  property,  $4,837,413;  and  expenditures,  $1 .425-509  f^^^rj 
$769,150  for  teachers'  salaries.   For  higher  education  there  were  34  P""  H 
schools,  13  private  secondary  schools,  2  public  normal  schools,  8  g^jy"  (• 
versitics.  with  94  professors  and  instructors,  1,027  students,  and 
and  the  State  .Agricultural  College,  endowed  bv  Congrest.  which 
Federal  government  $22,000  in  1^7  and  $23,000  in  18^.    The  various  ^V^'r^ 
t:ons  had  a  total  of  39,856  volumes  in  their  libraries.   In  1898  the  penodicais  ■«» 
bered  213;  dailies,  13;  weeklies.  170;  monthlies.  23,  ^         ,  w  tttAuB 

Finances.— On  July  i,         the  bonded  debt  was  $250,000;  floating  tleR  ygwi;^ 


-tot^  debt,  $1,813^:  Ux  rate,  $5  per  $1,000.  The  equalized  assMsed  yiJJJJ 
for  1897  were,  real  estate,  $167,687,243;  personal  property,  $37iJ97«*»'  ^ 

propertar,  $20,646,248—1013!.  $226,130,784,  the  highest  since  1893.        .  ^ 

Population —As  estimated  by  Federal  otT^cials.  the  POptilation  on  jnw 
was  about  475.000.    Local  estimates  gave  Seattle  73000:  T'aconia.  ."^aOT.^KTjj^^ 
4t.ooo;  Walla  Walla.  8.260;  Everett,  5,000;  Vancouver.  5  000.  The 
mcreasmg  in  population  as  well  as  Ul  wealth.    In  addition  to 
record  can  be  kept,  4.500  people  have  moved  into  Washington  since 
These  came  from  the  New  England  States.  New  York  "  f  S"*^ 

MMi  were  attracted  Iw  the  advertising  sent  out  by  the  ^^f^^^^^^^iullkvlt 
we  railroads,  and  others  interested  in  fostering  Ae 
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^presented  nearly  evcnr  occupation.  Im^  were  i>rindpally  mechanics  and  iarmers. 
They  have  been  distributed  all  over  the  western  ^rt  of  ihc  State  wrmers. 
•i'S*  J  """i^tf  BUchons.—Thii  question  of  general  women's  sufTraRc  was  de- 
^hflunf^h^''^^?^''^■^^  L«:al  option  in  nnmicipal  taxation  was  alsoK 
-w    u-    f      •  Northern  Pacific  Railrna<i  to  nearly  o.OOO.OOO  acres  of  land 

.'s.  according  to  a  majority  report  made  to  the  State  legislature,  in- 
valid. The  legislature  wil]  consider  the  matter  with  a  view  to  restorinK  this  tract 
to  the  piil)lic  tlomain.  ^ 

The  vrte  {or  the  two  representatives  in  Congress  in  i8.>S  was:  W.  C.  Jones 
(Fus.),  JJ.052  %'otes ;  J.  II.  Lewis  (Fus.).  36.385  votes;  W.  L.  Jones  (Rep.),  iaJSoa 
votes,  and  F.  W.  Cushman  (Rep.).  38.983  volc^ 

National  Kcprcsentatives  and  State  Offitfw.— Washington's  representatives  to 
Congress  are:  \\ .  L.  Jones  (Rep.),  from  Yakima,  and  F.  \V.  Cushman  (Rep) 
from  Tacoma.  Senators:  George  Tumor  (Pop.),  frr.ni  Spokane,  and  a  Republi- 
can. Officials:  John  R.  Rogers.  Governor  (Pop);  Tluirston  Daniels.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  (Pop);  \V.  D.  Jenkins.  Sixrctarv  (Pop.);  C.  W.  Young  Treasurer 
(Pop.);  Ncal  Cheatham.  Auditor  (Pop.);  P.  H.  Winston.  .-\itornev-General  (Sil. 
Rep.)  ;  \V.  J.  Canton.  Adiutant*  letieral  (Pop,),  and  F.  J.  Hrowne  (Pop.),  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  Chui  Justice,  Elmon  Scott  (Rep.) ;  Associates.  R.  O.  Dun- 
bar (Rej)  ).  M  J  Gordon  (Rep  ).  T.  J.  Anders  (Rep.).  J.  B.  Reavis  (Dem.).  and 
Clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart  (Rep.).  There  are  9  Democrats.  85  Republicans,  17  Popu- 
lists and  t  member  of  the  Citizens'  party  in  the  State  legislature. 

WASHINGTON  AOAOBMT  OF  SOIBNOBS.  See  ZoduwicAL  SocmiES  (first 

paragraph). 


S?c  Canals  (paragraph  Water  Power). 
WATER  PURIFICATION,    h  1.  gr  ii.fying  to  note,  as  the  end  of  the  centuiy 
draws  near,  a  growing  a|jpreei,uioii  of  the  value  of  pure  water.    It  has  long  been  « 
reproach  to  this  country  that  quantity  is  SO  generally  placed  above  quality.  While 
most  of  our  American  cities  are  still  wasting  more  water  than  they  legitimately  ase 
many  are  now  becoming  aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  is.  aftef  all,  a  vain  and  idle  boast 
to  claim  one  of  the  largest  per  capita  water  consumptions  in  the  world  when  at  the 
same  time  the  mortality  records  show  equal  supremacy  in  the  typhoid-fever  death 
rate    Not  tliat  the  licavy  use  and  waste  of  water  causes  typhoid  fever,  but  use  of 
impure  water  does,  whetlier  the  consumption  be  high  or  low,  and  excessively  high 
consmnpiion  often  menus  tliat  so  much  mom y  is  l>eing  spent  to  provifle  water  for 
wanton  waste  that  none  is  available  for  improving  the  quality,    liuhed,  to  purify 
such  immense  quantities  of  water  as  SOme  of  Onr  cities  arc  making  way  with  is 
almost  a  financial  impossibility.   Improvements  in  quality  proceed  along  two  lines: 
( I )  Prevention  of  pollution  by  sewagi^  and  (2)  purification  works  to  remove  stich 
pollution  as  cannot  bjs,  or  is  not.  prevented.   The  first  is  principally  legal,  though 
partly  engineering  in  its  efforts;  the  second  is  wholly  a  matter  of  engineering,  chem- 
istry and  biology.    Legal  actions  proc.xd  a!<H!t,'  the  line  of  exercising  the  police 
power  to  pre\rnl  the  ])erpctration  of  nuisances  .irui  direct  menaces  to  health.  Per- 
haps It  is  most  elTectivc  where  the  .Slate  stands  as  conservator  of  tlie  [ir.niy  of  inlmd 
waier>.  by  (lirectly  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  sewage  or  human  excreta  within 
specified  distances  of  water-works  intakes,  and  also  where  the  State  remiires  all 
plans  for  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  before  execution.   One  or  both  these  plans  arc  now  followed  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  York  and  Ohio.   In  addition,  Massachusetts  has  for  years  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  experimental  researches  on  the  purification  of  water  by  slow 
sand  filtration.    It  lias  amply  demonstrated,  and  experience  elsewhere,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  corroborates  the  fact,  that  even  polluterl  water  can  be  purified  at  the 
rate  of  from  1.500,000  to  5,000.000  gallons  an  acre  a  day  by  passing  it  through  prop- 
erly constructed  filter  beds  of  sand.    Or  it  may  be  purified  by  mechanical  filtration, 
as  described  below.    What  will  be  the  largest  water-fiUration  plant  in  .America  will 
be  put  in  operation  during  1899  at  Albany,  New  York,  Mr.  Allen  Hazen.  of  New  York 
city,  acting  as  consulting  engineer.    It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  15.000.000  gal- 
lons and  will  include  the  following:   Eight  masonry  vaulted  or  covered  filter  beds 
with  an  effective  area  of  alx>ut  0.7  acres  each;  a  i6.ooo.ooo-gallon  sedimentation 
reservoir,  for  removing  mud  in  ^"spen^^iriii  before  the  water  goes  lo  the  filters:  a 
fxKi.oof)  gallon  clear  covered  water  reservoir,  a  sand-washing  apparatus,  bacterio- 
logical laboratory,  piping  anrl  otli.  r  .iriMirti  nances.    There  will  also  be  a  centrifugal 
pumping  plant  to  lift  (he  water  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  sedimentation  reser- 
voir.  From  this  reservoir  it  will  poiir  by  gravity  through  the  filter  beds,  clear-water 
reservoir  and  then  through  a  steel  pipe  line  48  ins.  in  diameter  and  8.ooo_ft.  long 
to  the  present  pumping  station.   The  filtering  material  will  consist  of  4  ft.  in  depth 
of  sand,  resting  on  i  ft.  of  gravel  and  broken  stone.   Not  more  than  i  per  cent  of 
the  sand  by  weight  shall  be  less  than  0.13  mm.  in  diameter  and  at  least  70  per  cent 
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must  be  less  than  t  mm.  in  diameter,  while  none  of  tlie  panicles  shall  be  moretha 
5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  contract  for  the  plant,  exclusive  oi  the  sic«l  pi^ht 
pumps  and  pumping  station,  was  awarded  for  about  ?3io,ooo.  At  Kansas  Cit),  Kansas, 
and  Norfolk.  \'irginia.  contracts  were  closed  in  1808  for  6.000.000-galIon  water- 
purification  plants  of  a  widely  ditTcrcnt  type  from  those  at  .Albany.  These  are 
known  as  mechanical  filters.  Filters  of  this  class  operate  at  such  high  rata  as 
lOOfiOOMo  to  lao^ooQvOOO  gallons  an  acre,  thia  beltig  made  poniUe  br  die  iqe  «f 
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sulphate  of  alumina  to  coagulate  and  precipitate  the  suspended  matters  in  ^.^ 
including  the  bacteria.   These  matters  are  retained  on  the  sir  acc  ana  m 
of  the  fifteriiig  material,  which  is  generally  sand.  When  the  filters  f";^;^*^ 
as  they  do  in  from  a  few  hours  to  a  dav.  they  are  washed  by/ever  irb  ^ 
and  by  agitatine  the  sand  by  means  of  i^evoh  iriR  rakes.  mo*«lSJ£2l  rttlier 
Ktion,  togedier  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  process  is  aiecM»». 
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^iS  "2*  mechanical  filtration.    In  slow  sand  filtration  it 

M^jfi^.^"^^'-^  P"nfi"tion  is  effected  by  baocr.al  action  thl^bacfeS  in  ihi 
filter  beds  oxidlzmg  the  organic  matter  m  the  water,  and  thus  robbin? the  n^thn! 
genic  bactena  of  the.r  food.  whn.  at  the  same  i.mc  a  stickr^^dnE  fomJ  S  Jto 
sand  grains  and  catches  and  retains  the  bacteria  which  it  UdeSS*^  JSLf*-!?^ 
the  water     Careful  and  extended  obserSns  Jhow 

tnating  water.  The  latter  were  found  to  be  impracticable,  or  at  least  no  as  ad- 
S"ln!rr  "f  "'^'^  P'^"  "mechanical  filtration.  At  Putsburg  both  riechant 
cal  and  slow  sand  filtration  were  studied  side  by  side,  the  latter  both  with  and  S- 
ou  previous  scimientat.on  and  the  former  with  only  the  slight  »Simint5ion^ro- 
mSnhi  "^  ""'Y^''""  With  the  mechanical  fUters.  The  PittaSurg^™  sho^d^~ 
SlrMtft't,^?'"^;""'^'  purificatioii,  but  the  commission  in  charge 

decided  that  sedimentafapn  and  alow  sand  titration  would  be  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cient than  mechanical  filtration.   This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  an  essential 

employed  in  mechanical  filtration,  sulphate  of  alumina  is 
.ULr?   f*i     ■  "^'^'-^         hitercd,  to  neutralize  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  • 

snlphate  of  alumina.  At  tnnes  Uie  water  of  the  AlleK'ienv  is  quite  low  in  lime  contents 
and  often  this  occurs  just  wlu  n  the  water  is  most  turbid  and  requires  most coogulant 
tor  Its  removal  A  report  has  recently  been  made  on  tlie  GnciltnaU  eatperiments. 
retommendmg  the  construction  of  a  mechanical  filter  plant  the  water  to  be  settled 
in  large  reservoirs  before  filtration.  The  estimated  COSt  o?  treating  the  water  was 
about  $JO  per  1,000  ooo  gallons,  including  capital  charges.  This  agrees  quite  closelv 
with  the  estimates  for  treating  the  Allegheny  River  water  at  Pittsburg.  Mr.  (ieorge 
chemist  and  bacteriologist  of  the  tests  at  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati, while  those  at  Pittsburg  were  conducted  under  tlic  direction  of  Mr.  Ha/en. 
already  mentioned. 

The  mechanical  filter  plant  at  Norfolk.  Virginia,  mentioned  alwjve,  includes  12  com- 
bined settling  and  filter  tanks,  made  of  wood,  the  settling  compartments  being  be- 
neath the  filters  proper.    The  outside  dimensions  of  each  tank  arc  i6i  ft.  in  diameter 
and  16  ft.  high,  and  the  available  filtering  area  of  each  tank  is  172  sq.  ft.  The  settling 
compartment  is  16  ft.  in  diameter  and?  ft  high.  The  filtering  material  is  4  ft  deep,  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  sand  and  one-third  crashed  marble,  some  0.35  to  0.45 
mm,  m  sue  of  grain.  There  is  a  22  H.  P.  engine  for  driving  the  agitators,  or  revolving 
Wltes,  used  to  help  wash  the  filtering  materia!.    Two  «,ooo.ooo-gallon  centrifugal 
INimps  arc  provided  for  lifting  the  water  to  the  filters,  one  bfintr  f  ,r  um-  m  i  risf\if 
emergency.    The  plant  is  housed  by  a  two-story  brick  building,  about  60  x  180  ft.  in 
plan.    The  plant  is  di  -.igned  to  remove  color,  taste  and  suspended  matter,  and  the 
contractors,  the  New  York  Filter  Manufacturing  Compaily,  guaranteed  to  remOTC 
97  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  in  the  applied  water,  when  7,000  per  ca.  cm.,  or  more, 
were  present,  and  when  the  original  number  is  less  tdan  7,000  to  reduce  them  to  100 
per  cu,  cm. 

Atthc  beginning  of  1899  there  were  some  15  to  20  slow  sand  filtration  plants  cpn- 
meml  with  public  water-works  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  about  1.15 
mechanical  filter  plants.  The  maiority  of  the  latter  were  put  in  to  clarify  water, 
rather  than  to  remove  bacteria.  Besides  the  removal  of  bacteria  and  turbidity  frotn 
water,  filtration,  aeration,  or  a  combination  of  these,  are  sometimes  employed  to  re- 
move iron,  color,  tastes  and  odors,  or  the  organisms  giving  rise  to  tastes  and  odors. 

WATBR  TOWERa    See  Water- Works. 

WATER  WORSa  Few  towns  hi  the  United  States  with  5.000  population  or 
over  are  without  water  supplies  for  domestic  use  and  fire  protection,  while  hundreds 
of  places  of  less  sizt  are  so  provided.  The  latest  available  statistics  show  that  early  , 
111  1897  there  were  3.200  water-works  in  the  United  Slates  and  145  in  Canada.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  scores  of  plants  furnishing  only  a  partial  service,  and  many  of 
the  complete  works  supplied  from  2  to  20  towns  each.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
full  wor':s.  and  three-fourths  of  the  population  .served,  were  under  municipal  owner- 
ship. 

Artesian  wells  used  for  the  public  water  supply  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  were 
tjnted  for  capacity  in  189S.  under  the  direction  of  John  W.  Hifi,  of  dndnnati,  Ohia 
The  normal  total  yield  of  25  wells  was  about  18,700.000  gallons  per  day.  Of  these  • 
■wwls  20  are  to  inches  and  S  are  8  inches  in  diameter.    Their  average  depth  is  ! 
about  300  feet.   They  form  one  of  the  most  notable  group  of  artesian  wells  used  for  I 
a  public  water  supply  in  this  country.  Another  notable  group  of  artesian  wells  fur-  • 
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ni&hes  the  water  supply  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  was  reported  on  in 
permanency  of  supply  by  Mr.  John  Lundic,  of  Chicago.  ThS  wdls  L^^ 25,^ J2 
many  year.,  but  ac«  stlu,  acconling  to  bi»  rtiwrtTlwdii  « 

A  large  drivcn-well  plant  was  completed  in  1898  for  the  water  supply  of  Camden  Ifcw 
Jersey.  The  contract  provided  for  a  daily  supply  of  20,000.000  gallons,  but  onThedJ 
..^Mnn.ng  control  and  pperatmg  the  plant  at  the  beginning  of  1899  the  indication 
vvcrc  that  the  actual  yield, after  continoed pumping. would bl aboutiitooo.ooogaC 
There  are  103  wells,  10  to  6  mdies  in  diameter,  with  strainers  averaging  24  (cct  m 
length.  Some  draw  from  a  stratum  50  to  70  feet  deep  and  the  lulancrirom  i 
stratum  90  to  125  feet  deep.  In  most  of  the  wells  tlic  writer  rises  IukIi  cnmiKh  k  iu 
own  pressure  to  flow  to  the  pump  well,  but  a  few  require  the  aid  of  air-lift  p'jmps 
ine  contract  price  for  this  work  was  $561,500.  but  this  included,  besides  the  wdls 
«M  suction  pipe,  a  ao.ooo.ooo-gallon  piunping  station  complete  and  19.280  feet  fli 
30-inch  and  4.217  feet  of  30-inch  force  main,  to  connect  with  old  distributing  srstem 
of  the  water  work  ;.  9  t  <^ 

Driven  wells  are  used  by  many  cities  as  sources  oi  public  water  supply.  la  April,  iM. 
me  csty  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  accepted  from  the  contractor  the  third  groop 

of  driven  wells  sunk  since  1801.  which  brings  the  toul  ca- 
pacity of  such  wells  at  Lowell  up  to  some  10,000.000  gal- 
lons a  day.  The  actual  amount  of  water  pumped  fr«i; 
these  wells  in  iSqS  averaged  6,560,000  gallons  a  day.  Mnrt 
might  !i;ive  been  drawn  from  them  had  :l  been  needed. 
During  one  week  in  the  winter  about  9,000.000  gallons  a 
day  wa.s  pumped  from  the  wells.  In  the  three  groups  at 
Lowell  there  are  a  toul  of  jSp  wells,  from  6  to 3  uciio ia 
diameter.  The  latest  group  includes  169  ynSk,  indMs 
inside  diameter,  27  to  40  feet  deep.  The  water-bearing 
stratum  is  about  25  feet  below  the  surface  and  5  to  15  f«< 
deep.  Tile  \ve!!s  were  sunk  by  driving  iron  pipe  inlo  th? 
ground,  the  Inwer  end  of  which  b.id  a  point,  above  which 
the  pipe  was  ])crforatcd  with  numerous  small  heks  to 
make  the  strainer.  These  wells  arc  connected  to  a  suction 
pipe  2.056  feet  long,  increasing  in  diameter  from  6  to  :!o 
inches,  as  wells  are  added.  On  each  length  of  suction  pipe 
(12  feet)  is  cast  a  2>^-inch  branch  connection,  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  Into  these  branches  are  screwed  afriadi 
pipes,  with  gates  for  shutting  oflF  each  wdl.  Next  OWBtt 
a  piece  of  lead  pipe  aliout  feet  long,  which  is  joined  to 
still  another  iron  pipe  extending  to  the  fop  of  the  wrfl 
The  short  section  of  lead  pipe  affords  an  easy  means  of 
correcting  any  errors  in  grade  or  alignment,  as  it  can  lie 
bent  readily.  The  three  groups  of  wells  cost  about 
WATER  Qoo,  or  some  $26,500  per  1,000,000  gallons  of  daily  capacitr. 
xr.vV  ",'VA'.!.e' substitution  of  the  water  from  these  welb  for  that 
TO^jACKSoNViLLE,  prcuiouslv  drawn  from  the  Merrimac  River,  which  is  pol- 
rutmtan,  ivittA  with  sewage,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  matenal  re- 

(Prom  AvdMfnAviKm.)  duction  in  tfie  fvplioid-fever  death  rate.   The  well  «ter 
,    ,  Is  harder  tiian  that  from  the  river,  but  not  hard  eDooipi  1» 

make  It  undesirable  The  wells  were  sunk  under  the  dinction  of  Mr.  Gea  Bowa 
City  Engineer  of  Lowell. 

Meters.— A-^  has  been  indicated  under  WATER  Purification,  means  to  prevent 
waste  IS  often  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  purification.  It  is  also  imperative  m 
many  other  instances.  The  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  waste,  or  to  make  c.idi 
consumer  pay  for  the  water  he  wastes  and  USes,  ii  to  sell  water  by  meter  mcasare- 
ment.   There  is  now  a  strong  move  in  this  direction  among  water-works  officials 
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ine  How  of  water  m  large  conduits  is  now  being  measured  at  nuuff  works  Hy «« 
Ventun  meter,  a  device  consisting  of  a  length  of  pipe  contracted  in  diameter, 
contraction  effects  a  slight  reduction  in  pressure,  which  varies  with  the  amoBStw 
water  fiowmg  through  the  pipe.  By  means  of  a  registering  apparatus  the  difeWW 
in  pressure  nn  each  side  of  ii,,-  contraction  is  converted  into  the €Orre8pondii««»' 
titles  of  water  tlowing  through  the  pipe. 
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practice.  At  uoston  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  was,  in  the  latter  pan  u"  < 
erecting  a  p.oop.ooo-gallon  high-duty  and  three  35,000,000-gallon  low-duty  ^'^jn 
engines.  At  Cincinnati,  three  aaooo^gallon  mmips  wlU  be  used  w  conncct«» 
wuh  the  new  supply.  ^        r  r- 

other  extreme,  very  small  pumping  plants,  with  gasoline  and  electric JSg 
are  oeing  mstallcd  to  supply  small  villages  with  water.  They  require  httleam^^ 
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can  be  instantly  shut  off  without  waste  of  fuel  or  power,  while  the  electric  pumps  may 
be  arranged  to  start  ami  stop  automatically,  according  to  the  ik  iuaml  for  water. 

Air-lift  pumps  are  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  lifting  water  from  deep  wells.  They 
have  no  working  parts  in  the  well  to  get  out  of  order,  the  onl^  requirenient  being  an 
air  p^pe  hitertea  m  the  well  and  the  torciog  of  compressed  air  into  the  water  in  the 
well.  The  air  oomes  tt>  the  sttrface,  brtDgiag  water  with  it. 

Reservoirs  are  being  covered  where  exiijosnre  to  light  develops  organisms  giving  riw 
to  bad  tastes  and  odors  in  the  water.  This  was  done  in  1898  at  Quincy.  Illinois,  where 
timber  was  used  for  the  roof.  At  Rockford.  Illinois,  Brookline  and  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  places  arched  masonry  roofs  have  been  employed.  .Asphalt  lin- 
ings have  been  used  for  a  number  i  f  reservoirs,  both  in  original  construction  and 
to  Stop  subseq"'  iil  leaks.  The  most  notable  instances  of  the  latter  arc  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Stand-pipes  and  water  tanks  arc  now  being  made  almost  exclusively  of  steel,  rather 
than  wroiiglu-iron,  and  the  latter,  when  elevated,  are  often  built  with  conical  Of 
q»herical  bottoms,  the  whole  supported  on  steel  trestles  or  framework,  in  niainr  in- 
stances.  Some  elevated  tanks  arc  supported  on  and  some  stand-pipes  are  endosed 
with  stone  or  hrick  masonry,  in  which  case  they  are  often  called  water-towers.  At 
Racine.  Wis.,  an  old  stand-pipe  was  recently  enclosed  with  brick.  Small  elevated 
tanks  are  often  made  of  wood. 

Among  the  most  notable  pieces  of  water-works  r  instruction  now  in  prnj»ress,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  are  the  new  Croton  r):im  (sec  D.\M<i  :  tin-  Metropoli- 
tan Water  System  for  Boston  and  vicinity ;  new  lake  tunnels  at  Cleveland  and  Chi- 
ca^;  a  new  suppljr  for  Cincinnati,  and  the  Cbolgardie  Works,  Western  Australia. 
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DETAILS  or  UKKIKQ  BAR  AND  KING  JOINTS  FOR  THE  COOIXJARDIE  STEEI,  PIPE  LINE,  WEST- 

BXN  A08TRAUA. 


(See  Pipe  Lines.)  The  Metropolitan  Water  System  was  put  in  use  early  m  1898, 
but  it  is  only  parii.illv  comiil.  ii-d.  It  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  former  Boston 
water-works,  excepting  the  distribution  system  within  the  city  limits,  and  new  storage 
reservoirs,  aqueducis  and  pumping  stations  designed  to  supply  water  from  the 
Nashua  River  at  Clinton,  where  an  immense  dam  and  storage  reservoir  is  to  be  built, 
the  latter  with  a  capacity  of  about  60,000.000.000  gallons.  This  reservoir  will  blot  out 
a  large  part  of  two  towns  and  destroy  the  water  power  of  some  ginglu-im  mills  em- 
ploying about  2.500  hands.  Damages  of  about  $500,000  have  been  paid  on  account 
of  the  mills  alone.  Mr.  F.  P.  Stearns  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board.  The  Cleveland  water-works  tunnel  will  be  26.000  feet  long.  9  feet  mside 
diameter,  and  terminate  in  a  crib  in  Lake  Erie  in  40  feet  of  water.  The  tunnel  tS 
being  lined  with  bri^k.  The  intake  crib  is  of  steel  plates,  with  an  outside  diameter  Of 
100  feet,  and  a  well  in  the  center  50  feet  in  diaineti  r,  the  space  between  the  two 
cylinders  being  divided  by  radial  partitions  of  steel  plates  into  24  water-tight  bulk- 
heads, all  properly  braced  and  filled  in  with  stone.  Ports  and  conduits  through  the 
bulkheads  admit  water  to  the  central  well,  which  connects  with  a  shaft  leading  down 
to  the  tunnel.  The  steel  plates  of  the  crib  are  fi-inch  thick  The  crib  has  a  tiniJ>er 
hottf  tn  and  there  is  a  superstructure  over  the  well,  in  which  the  keeper  will  live,  ine 
tunnel  will  have  an  cstitnated  capacity  of  170.000.000  gallons  a  day  and  Will  convey 

water  to  pnnins  on  the  shore.  Two  bad  pas  explosions,  killing  many  workmen,  oc- 
curred in  the  tunnel  in  iS(>8.  The  work  will  not  be  completed  probably,  before  igoo 
Mr.  M.  W.  Kingsley  is  engineer  anrl  Mifu  rintendent  of  the  Cleveland  \Vater-\\  orks. 
The  Chicago  intake  tunnels  include  a  number  of  miles  of  conduits,  some  tar  below 
the  surface  of  the  lake  and  others  beneath  the  city,  connecting  the  pumping  stations. 
The  new  water  supply  for  Cincinnati  will  be  taken  from  the  Ohio  K.ver.  some  miles 
from  the  city,  and  the  works  arc  being  built  with  the  proceeds  of  a  5j  5oaooo  loan^ 
They  include  a  river  intake  crib,  a  tunnel  from  this  to  shore  shaft  and  a  00.000.000- 
gallon  pumping  station,  large  settling  reservoirs,  a  filter  plant,  dear-water  basin  aiid 
a  conduit  some  23.(xio  feet  long  to  a  second  new  pumping  statlOll  in  We  g^Jv^*" 
Dams.  Fire  PRoriEcnoN,  Pipe  Lines.  Sanitary  Lecisuation  and  Watkk  nmnca- 

TIDN. 


WATEIUWORX6  ASBOOIATIOir,  AMBRIOAN,  founded  in  i88q,  held  its  i8th 

annual  meeting  in  BufTalo,  New  York,  June  1418.  i8g8,  with  John  Caulfidd.  (rfSt 
Paul,  presiding.  A  paper  was  read  on  rariy  methods  of  collecting,  storing  and  dii- 
tributing  water,  by  VVilliarn  B.  Hill,  of  Syracuse,  and  one  on  water  meters  and  rates, 
by  John  B.  Hcim,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  An  excursion  took  place  to  Niagira 
Falls,  the  association  visited  the  Cataract  Construction  Company,  and  a  banquti  was 
held  in  Syracuse.  There  are  now  355  members.  Jos^h  A.  Bond,  of  Wilminagn, 
Delaware,  was  elected  president,  and  Peter  Milne,  of  New  York,  secrelaiy.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Detroit  in  iSgg. 

WATTS,  George  Frederick,  painter,  was  born  in  London,  February  23, 1817.  H« 
first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1837.  In  1843  his  "  Caractacus  Led  in 
Triumph  throueh  the  Streets  of  Rome  "  sained  a  prize  of  £300  at  Westminster 
Hall,  and  in  iS^  his  "  Echo"  and  "  Alfred  Indting  the  Saxons  to  Prevent  the  Land- 
ing  of  the  Danes  "  received  £500.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1867.  Twice  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  in  l88(  and  in  1894-  His  paioto^ 
of  ideal  and  mythological  subjects,  such  as  "  Love  and  Death."  "  Fata  Morgraa. 

Endymion,"  "  Daphne."  "  Orpheus  and  F.urydice,"  etc.,  ha\e  given  him  a  vorio- 
wide  fame.  In  1895  he  gave  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  tlfteen  oil  portraits  Sid 
two  drawings.  "  Love  Triumphant  "  was  exhibited  in  1898.  See  Painting. 

WATTBiJDITNTON,  Theoix)iie.  author,  was  bom  in  St  Ives,  England,  in  1836.  He 
received  a  private  education  at  Cainbridge.  and  was  first  trained  for  a  natvauiL 
Studyinj?  law.  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  i86j.  His  sonnets  attracted  the  attentiMi 
of  Rossctti,  under  whose  Killiience  he  studied  art  in  Italy.  Returning  to  London,  k 
became  one  of  the  most  mtluential  literary  and  art  critics  of  the  day.  kin(?  on  tbt 
staff  of  the  Examiner  and  the  Atliciiai-um.  He  is  a  devoted  follower  of  Rosfetn, 
whom  he  has  depicted  as  D'.Arcy  in  his  famous  novel,  Ayhvin  (1898),  one  of  the 
boola  of  the  year.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is  also  a  friend  of  Swinburne,  with  whom  k 
has  lived  for  years  at  The  Pines.  Putney.  He  has  also  published  MUee  Grtttaji at 
S pithead  to  the  Men  of  Greater  Britain  (1897),  and  The  Comng  of  Love  {I8J7)- 

WEnNOARTNIIB,  FfeLix,  conductor,  was  born  in  Zara.  Dalmatia,  June  2, 1863. 
He  Studied  in  Gra*  and  Ldiwig,  and  obtained  a  scholarship  from  the  Austrian  w- 
emment  in  1881.  Liszt  had  his  opera  Sakuntala  produced  in  Weimar  in  im 
has  been  conductor  in  Konigsbcrg.  Danzig  and  Hambut;;.  In  1891  Jj^^! 
ductor  in  Berlin.  His  opera  Malawika  was  represented  in  Mttniai  in  ™" 
has  composed  many  songs  and  orchestral  works.  He  appeared  in  seteral  Jsump"" 
cities  in  1898.   See  Music  . 

WBUilSLBY  CX>LIBaiI,  in  the  town  of  Wellcsley,  Mass.,  was  cstaHishrf 
in  1875.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  for  women  only.  The  one  baccalaureate  ffJ^J^^. 
ferred  is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  study  of  U  iivm 
not  that  of  Greek,  is  required.  The  course  is  largely  elective.  For  the  year  \^fy^ 
the  officers  of  instruction  numbered  79;  the  student  enroHment  wis:  WMua^  si 
dents,  candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree.  25;  seniors,  131:  juniors.  134:  '^P'l^''"!: 
135 :  freshmen,  21 1 :  special  students,  21 ;  toUl,  657.  In  1898  the  degree  ot  M^^  «» 
conferred  on  7  candidates  and  that  of  B.A.  on  146;  two  certificates  were  granwa. "« 
in  music  and  one  in  science.  . 

WBIXa,  Davib  Ames.  LL.D..  scientist,  economist  and  pnbKc  fi»«*Kicr.  d.cd  at  w 
home  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  November  5.  1898.   For  two  years  he  had  ™ 
general  breaking  down,  and  his  death,  although  hastened  by  a  cold,     J""^'"":,  , 
pccted.    A  direct  descendant  of  Thomas  Wells.  Governor  of  the  Colony  ot  \P^u„. 
from  i6^5  to  i6sg,  he  was  horn  in  Springfield,  Mas'-achusctts,  June  "  , 

ing  been  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1S47.  he  became  m  the  '<>"°*^f/.^^ 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  SpringhcUi  RcfMuan.  It 
time  that  he  invented  a  newspaper  and  boofc-foldmg  machine.  lia\ing  en  ^ 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  (Harvard)  as  »  special  student  under  Lo"'^  ;  gL.) 
was  graduated  hi  1851.  and  became  an  as«stont  professor ;  m  the  njeant'nic 
he  began  with  George  Bliss  the  publication  of  AnnaU  of  Sctenmc  i^wf  ;  ||,;,|,f,inir 
continued  until  1866.    During  i8^7-';R.  while  he  was  a  **Vj",  ,L,  kwlcj 

firm  of  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Companv,  New  York  city,  he  WTOte  SWerai  -.^^^-^i^, 
including  Elements  of  Natural  I'hilosophv.  Science  of  j  jarly 

and  Applications  of  Chemistry  and  The  First  I\inciples  of  Gfolof;).  »  ^ 
sixties  Mr.  Wells  became  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  ana  in  0^  ^ 
himself  famous  by  the  publication  of  a  monograph  entitled  Our  ^  jjj  he 

Strength.  So  exhaustive  was  his  treatment  of  the  siibjcct  f'' j  resiorinf 
establish  hopeful  conclusions,  that  the  essay  had  considerable  1"""^"?;  ^  c,tmm 
confidence  in  the  credit  of  the  Government.  It  was  published  "V^"«^.^^  '  ypon  the 
and  France,  and  its  total  circulation  was  thought  to  exceed  -uke  0^ 

completion  of  his  work  as  chairman  of  a  Cengressiooal  comimastoo  10  ^ 
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into  the  mcatis  of  raising  revenue  after  the  war.  he  was  made  in  1866  Soedal  Com- 
tn.ss.oner  ot  the  Revenu-.  '.he  otT^cc  being  created  for  hint   Whiirfn  thiTposi^^n 
he  brought  about  a  recon  .r..  aon  of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  the  use  of^Sps 
on  hquors  and  tobacco,  and  the  msututioo  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistic,  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.   At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1867  for  the  investigation  of 
mdhumes  COmMtin^  with  those  m  America,  he  w.s  a  protectionist,  but  tliis  expcr,- 
mce  Changed  his  views,  and  thereafter  he  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
tree  trade.      I  was  a  staunch  protectionist."  he  said.  -  but  tlie  discovery  that  just 
in  proportion  as  waKcs  decreased  llie  demand  for  protection  to  domestic  industries 
and  the  drea<l  ot  Lritish  competition  increased,  and  that  the  taxation  in  the  United 
btatcs  of  the  crude  materials  of  manufactures  went  far  to  neutralize  the  bemsfits 
accruing  from  tlic  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,  converted  me."  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  change  of  economic  faith  was  an  important  cause  for  his  re 
Urement  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  iSjw  from  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Kevenue,  but  he  was  straightway  appointed  chairman  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  tax  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.    He  became  in  a  lecturer  on 
pontical  science  at  Yale,  and  wrote,  at  this  titue  and  subsequently,  manv  monuKraphs 
on  wronomic  subiccts.    He  was  a  dcIeR.Ue  to  the  Democratic  national  conventions 
m  1872  and  1S.S0;  in  1876  and  in  iHfx>  lie  was  nominated  for  a  seat  in  Gmgrcss,  but 
was  defeated  at  both  times.    In  tlie  former  year  (1876)  he  received  an  appointment 
from  the  United  States  Court  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  and  receivers  of  the  Alabuna 
and  Chattanooga  Railway,  which  he  saved  from  bankruptcy.  In  1877  he  was  ap- 
pmnted  by  the  New  York  Sute  Board  of  Canal  Commissions  chairman  of  a  com- 
misnon  to  investigate  the  canal  tolls,  upon  which  subject  he  submitted  an  exhaustive 
report  the  following  year.    He  was  one  of  the  reorganizcrs  of  the  Erie  Railway;  in 
1879  he  received  an  ck-ction  from  the  Associated  Railways  of  the  United  States  to 
membership  in  the  board  of  arbitration,  established  for  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  pooling,  division  nf  earnings,  etc.    Mr.  Wells  took  an  active  interest  not  only  in 
economic,  but  in  political  questicms;  he  frequently  advised  the  framcrs  of  the  Mills 
ami  Vv  iUun  taritT  laws,  and  during  each  of  the  three  campaigns  of  Mr.  Grovcr  Cleve- 
land made  many  speeches  for  the  Democratic  party.    In  1873  he  was  invited  to  deliver 
die  annual  address  before  the  Cobdcn  Club,  the  next  year  he  was  elected  a  foreign 
associate  in  political  science  to  the  French  Academy,  taking  the  chair  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Stuart  Mill.   He  was  also  elected  in  1877  to  a  similar  position 
oy  the  Italian  Acadcmia  dci  Lincci.    He  received  in  186,^  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  Berkshire  Medical  College ;  in  1871  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D..  and  in  1874  he  received  a  D  C  U.  from  Oxford.    Fmin  1875  to  187Q  he 
was  president  of  the  .Xmerican  Social  Science  Association,  in  1880  of  the  New  Lon- 
don Historical  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  of  the  American  Free  Trade 
League.    Mr.  Wells  was  twice  married;  he  was  survived  by  his  second  wife  and  a 
son,  David  Dwight,  who  at  one  time  was  assistant  secretary  of  legation  at  London. 
Mr.  Wells  wrote  much  for  periodicals,  especially  Thf  Popular  Scietue  Monthly. 
Among  his  books  and  pamphlets  are  the  following:  The  Creed  of  Free  Trade 
('87s),  Production  and  Distrihulion  of  IVealth  dSjO.  Ri^hir.son  Crusoe's  Afonev 
(1876),  The  Silver  Question  (1878).  IVIty  IVc  Trade  and  How  \Vc  Trade  (1878). 
Our  Merchant  Marine — Hoiv  it  Rose.  Increased.  Bccatnc  Great,  Declined  and  De- 
cayed (1882).  A  Primer  of  Tariff  Reform  (1884).  Practical  Economics  (1885), 
.  ]  Siudy  of  Mexico  { 1887).  A  Short  and  Simple  Catechism  (1888).  The  Rehtiott  of 
Tariff  to  Wages  (1888),  Recent  Economic  Changes  (1889). 

WBLLS,  H.  G.,  novelist,  was  bom  in  Bromley.  England,  September  ai.  1866.  In 
1881-83  hewas  a  draper's  apprentice;  in  1883-84, junior  master  in  a  school ;  in  1884-88, 
he  studied  at  the  Koyal  College  of  Science,  and  in  iHi;4-(>(>  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Saturday  Revir^c.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Text-Book  of  Biology  (2  vols..  1892-03)  : 
Select  Comcrsations  with  an  Uncle  (liig'^) ,  The  Time  Machine  (1895).  The  Stolen 
Bacillus  and  Other  Stories  (1895),  The  Wonderful  Visit  (1895).  The  Island  of  Dr. 
M  or  can  ( 1896).  The  WheeU  of  Chance  (1896),  The  Invisible  Man  (1897).  and  The 
IVar  ,  :  the  f^orlds  (1898).  He  has  also  written  a  book  of  essays,  entitled  Certain 
Personal  Matters  (1897). 
WEJLLS.  See  Wateh-Wokks  (paragraphs  Artesian  Wells  and  Driven  Wells). 
WBSUnrAN  METHODIST  OONNBOTION  OP  AMERICA  shows  increase 
of  membership  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  and  in  Canada  during  1S98.  It  now 
consists  of  470  churches,  600  ministers,  16,500  members.  396  Sunday-schools.  16,300 
scholars,  and  its  church  property  is  valued  at  $450,000.  The  headquarters  are  at 
Syracuse.  New  York,  and  its  26  conferences  lie  principally  in  the  North  and  West. 
A  new  conference  was  organised  in  Canada  in  1898.  The  missionaries  in  Africa 
were  forced  from  the  Soudan,  but  their  work  will  be  continued. 

WBSLBYAN  rNXVERSITY,  at  Middlctown.  Conn.,  was  founded  in  1831.  is 
controlled  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  and  since  1873  has  been  co-edu- 


cational.  In  undergraduate  work  it  oflers  three  COftrses  of  study— the  dasncat,  Ow 
Lattn-scientiiic  and  the  scientific.  In  these  courses  the  studies  for  the  first  year  ar? 
almost  entirely  prescribed,  bat  during  the  three  remaining  years  the  amount  of  elec- 
tive work  i<;  progressively  increased.  For  the  year  1898-gQ  the  officers  of  insiractioa 
numherecl  .^5  ;  the  studeiil  enrnlhiient  was  :  Graduate  students.  7;  seniors.  (1$:  junSnrs, 
68;  sophomores,  78:  fresliiii(.-r.,  io.\ :  s]><.-cial  students,  9;  (oi;il,  jj;,  Tl>.-  liliriiry  vir 
the  inaiiUenaiice  and  enlargement  of  which  the  income  of  $30,000  is  used,  comprised 
ahout  54.000  volumes.  The  following  degrees  \vi  re  conferred  in  June,  1898:  B..i, 
38;  Ph.B.,  17;  B.S.,  9;  M.A.,  4;  M.S.,  i ;  and  the  honorary  degrees,  r, 
3;  LLJ>.»  2.  The  prestdent  is  Rev.  Bradford  Patd  Raymond,  D.D.,  LLD.  Ste 

UkIVEIISITIES  and  C0IJ.EGF.S. 

WB8T,  G  ENERAL  Joseph  Rodman,  former  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington.  D.  C,  October  ,31,  1S98.  He  was  born  in  iSjj; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Femisylvania,  but  left  before  graduation  lo  serve  is 
captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  went  to  California  m  1849  and  en- 
gaged in  business.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  army  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  First  California  Infantry,  and  wrvcd  in  Arkansas.  New  Mexico 
and  other  sections  of  th^  Southwest  In  i86a  he  was  appointed  brigadicr-^encfai. 
and  when  mustered  out  he  was  a  major-general  by  brevet.  Having  settled  in  Kcir 
Orieans  after  the  war,  he  served  there  as  chief  deputy  United  States  marshal  awl 
auditor  of  the  customs.  General  West  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  as  a  R^ 
publican,  frotti  Louisiana,  and  served  the  full  term  beginning  in  1S71.  Subsequentl) 
he  n  itiovcd  tu  Washington,  engaging  there  in  business,  and  from  1882  to  1885  acting 
a  -  I  i 'iniy.i  ,  [inuT  of  the  District  of  (^lumbia. 

WEST  AFRICA.  The  leading  power  in  Western  Africa  is  France  Her  tcrri 
tory  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Gninea,  and  beginning  with 
Algeria  and  following  the  coast,  the  French  line  is  interrupted  oohr  by  Mowcc^  llie 
Spanish  possession  called  Rio  d'Oro.  the  British  indentations  of  Gambia  and  Son 
Leone,  the  small  block  known  as  Ponuguoso  Guinea  and  tlie  free  State  of  Libera. 
From  the  Ivory  Coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  French  territory  extends  in  as 
unbroken  line  to  Algeria  on  the  Mediterranean.  FVancc  again  scnin.;-  access  to 
the  coast  in  Dahomey  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  in  French  Congo  on  the  coaii 
of  Lower  Guinea.  For  some  details  in  regard  to  the  French  possessions  of  Wtst 
Africa  sec  the  following  topics:  Senegal,  French  Soudak.  FaENCH  wau. 
IvoKY  Coast,  Dahomey  and  Fkench  CoNoa 

The  British  possessions  of  West  Africa  were  formeriy  coofisedto  a  verj-  narr<»» 
area,  but  in  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  greatly  extended.  Thw  now  incladt 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  the  Niger  Coa.st  Protectowatf.  and  the  Nwn  lo- 
WTORiES,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the  articles  under  these  titles.  ^ 

Porti:g.i]  holds  Portuguese  Guinea  south  of  the  British  colony  of  Oamuii 
Prince's  and  St.  Thomas  islands  and  the  extensive  tract  called  ,\n(.('L.\. 

Germany  has  TOGOLAND  and  the  CAMEROON  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  t.ra^> 
Southwest  Afric.\  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Cape  Colony  and  south  ot  .\r.goia. 

Spain  retains  the  strip  of  coast  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Morocco  and  wiown  » 
Rio  d'Oro.  also  the  station  of  Infi  and  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Aniubow. 
Corisco,  Eiobey  and  San  Juan. 

WBST  AFRICA,  BRITISH.   The  possessions  of  European  nations  on  the 
ern  coast  of  Africa  originated  in  the  desire  to  profit  from  the  slave  '"^ 
negroes  on  the  Guinea  cQ4Ut  The  British  trade  in  slaves  began  m  the  reign  01 
Elizabeth  and  lasted  down  to  the  19th  century.  The  settlements  w«°^«J{5L/  ,oward 
by  Europeans  were  established  merely  for  this  purpose,   nd  accompiwiiedlltue i 
the  development  of  the  country.    After  the  slave  trruli  with  the  * ^ 

suppressed  in  1808  the  European  interest  in  thai  tliiniiiiioti  lanuuishefl,  OU  p 
was  again  used  as  a  source  of  profit  through  the  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors. 
Germany  and  England  all  renewed  their  rivalry  on  this  coast,  and  '"^21^,  in  WcJt 
cordingly  divided  among  these  Powers,   At  present  the  Britidt  poisesswas  u 
Africa  include  the  following  colonies  or  protectorates ;  . 

I.  The  Gambia,  which  lies  between  Senegal  and  French  Guinea. 

3.  Sierra  Leone,  between  French  Guinea  and  Liberia.        _    ,    .  tn»ram) 

3.  The  Gold  Coast,  between  the  Ivory  Coast  (French)  and  TopMMtf 

4.  L-igos,  between  Dahomcv  (French)  and  the  Niger  Territories. 

5.  The  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  extending  eastward  from  LagOS  w 
eroon  (German).  il  *ti«tdlitf 

6.  The  Niacr  Territories,  belonging  to  Uic  Royal  Niger  Company,  ano  so—— 
far  into  the  interior  from  Lagos  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate.  ^  ^ 

These  possessions  of  Great  Britain  are  not  so  important  or  ^  j  th^ 

which  she  holds  on  the  eastern  coasts.  Yet  their  revenue       "  for  til 

have  shown  signs  of  advanoemeat  in  recent  jears.  The  British  settlers  arc. 
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most  part,  officials,  traders  and  missionaries  for  the  rlima** 

nent  residence.    A  more  deiailed  descriodon  S  i  ^  ^^l"^'}  P""^*" 

undcr  their  respective  heads.       <'*»«"P'>o«>  <»*  ««»»  of  these  colonies  w.II  he  found 

w  Mi«  wiNw»  wi  iSQum  America ,  the  total  area  i^,  about  u2  270  sauarr  miloc  -.,,,1  »hl 
popula^  !s  estimated  at  about  5.000.000.    TIk-  ch.ef  produS  s  su«r  but  toL^ 

S?«tS5**;^7        ""P°^>^"'-  late  years  attentioi  haS  be^n  - 

dustnes,  mcludinj,'  cacno.  iiiulasscs,  woods   ^L.""- ^" 


tween  the  VV;est  Indies  and  the  United  States  is  constantly  ncreas  ng   T  e  follow uft; 

West  Indies. 

British  Imports.  Exports, 
nani'h  V.V;.V. ^7.808.493 

Dutch                             *   357,aBp  519.448 

French  '.['.'.'/. 9^-343  649.971 

Haiti  ..  >944  i. 665.461 

Santo  l)omingoV  v.". V.V. I'lS*!!?  KS54.43.1 
Spanish—  2.369,424  1.045.037 

Cuba   o  o 

 v.v.v.v.v:v:::::::::::::::::;::;:::  ''^'^ 

aiJiL^S^^iiy*'*  ^."^''''■^  are  RCMu-rally  very  pood  :  in  some  of  the  islands  there 
SJi^JT-?^,,™"*'*'  ''"f  Don^maar.  R.,,„bl,c,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad.  JamaS 

and  Barbados  there  are  short  lines  of  railway,  wh,l,.  ,„  Cuba  many  of  the  orindMl 

nerJe  frl  des  r  liVf^  Y*^?  ^'^^^  interested  in  West  fodian^ 

.  ,^  fi^irous  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  for  at 

wiS'som  >  o^n'rt'T  '•'ii'""^  J"  EH"*!^  *h'P»-     I*        Obvious  , ha 

thi  V  T  r  Amencan  goods  carried  m  American  ships  could  almost  mononoli/. 
U^e  Un^td     .TJ^Ik-i ^  P**"  ^vith  Cuba  was  with 

r;»»rc  I     T    V'  \*  ^■''^  ■         '""^  •■•^""t'-y  receivo<l  nearly  half  its 

ASLi^rT^J  ^-  "-l^:''  ^•^^•43'  tons  of  sugar  exported 

ItK^U^  '"",'0         r'^''"""-^  ''-^P'"-'-^  °^  <hc  British  West 

indies  also  goes  to  the  L  mted  .States,  from  which  country  they  receive  almost  aU  of 

»hl  ,piiring  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 

m  the  import^s  from  the  United  States  to  this  island,  which,  judging  from  all  appear 

frn™'^^  f'^"  P"""»  *he  fiscaryear^8a5-96  1..68  "SL 

^f^v^J^  *^  ports  of  Jamaica,  698  being  steam  and  the  remainder  sailing  craft; 
SriSf.r^i*"',"""''*''  '^'"■^  American,  having  a  tonnage  of  75.oS->,  which  was  an 
«««»ae  of  35,712  over  the  previous  year.  I„  1896.  33,9  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
taJS!^  f  r'""^''  articles  to  Jamaua  raiTU-  from  the  United  States,  and  of  the  impor- 
UnS?d  States  sem^f  'VS'?  ''''''''  '^^"^  amounted  to  $3.8;w,7l6.  the 

fulK^'d.'i^.l!!  ''T'"4u*' t'^il^A^l  French  West  Indies  is  considerable,  but  by  no  means 
fullj  developed.  The  fact  that  Englidi  IS  not  understood  to  any  ffreat  eirtent  in  the 
islands  handicaps  the  Amencan  merdiant,  and  the  various  consuls  have  urged  that 
Aniencan  traveling  agents  speak  French.  The  Danish  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
arc  tnc  smaUest^of  the  archipelago,  and  their  trade  is  consequently  less  important  but 
nere  also  Ammcan  commerce  seems  to  be  incrcaMn!?.  for  during  the  fi'ical  vear  end- 
ing June  30  tSq6,  there  was  a  decrease  in  Knropean  imports,  but  an  increa.se  of  over 
^.000  m  [he  American,  while  of  the  exports,  which  were  estimated  at  ^.000,  $37,- 
&  ^f""'"  '^"""i^v.  The  rcvrm-r  of  the  British  West  Indies  for  i$06  wasli.- 

B90.012  and  the  expenditure  £1,940,005;  the  imports  for  the  sane  year  were  ;fiM40^ 
at  d  tiic  exports  £5.252,053.  See  the  separate  articles  on  the  islands. 

VmaiNIA,  a  central  eastern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 

24.780  square  miles.   Capital,  Charleston. 

Production  and  Industries. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  vnlitc  of  the 
Pnncipal  crops  in  the  calendar  year  i8q8:  corn,  20.328.826  bushels,  value.  $7.q2i,666; 
Wheat,  s.8tr..7tx),  $4,129,857;  oats,  2.910.668.  $873,200:  r>'e.  157,618.  $8l.96r;  buck- 
*g2^,28o  $i4^7y>otatoM4  3,256.4a6»  $i,3|^i :  and  hay.  7^140  tons.  $6,586^- 
TTO-HDlBl  valuer  $90^55^57&  Live  stock  comprised  horses.  151.847;  males.  7t4ta; 
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mach  cows.  163,805;  other  cattle,  sheep,  440,014;  and  swine.  33i.563-tot!il 

head,  i.33B»i9i.  With  a  total  output  of  14,248,159  short  tons,  spot  value,  ^987,393, 
an  increase  in  a  year  of  1,371,863  tons.  West  Virginia  became  the  third  coal-prodac- 
ing  State  in  1897.  Fayette,  4,001,540  tons;  McDowell,  3,235,344;  and  Marion,  1,734- 
846,  were  tile  hirj^est  county  producer-.  All  mines  nutnbcrKj  ir^?;  employes,  201504 
The  cokinR  industry,  with  84  plants,  using  8,404  ovens,  coubuintd  2,413.263  short 
tons  of  co.il,  ,-ind  had  an  output  of  i..)72.(Vj6  siiort  toni  of  coke;  value,  ii.gjjjBoS. 
Petroleum  developed  large  results  during  the  year,  and  brought  the  State  up  to  third 
rank.  The  output  was  13,090,045  barrels,  worth  $10,310,178,  an  increase  of  over 
3,000.000  barrels  in  a  year.  Early  in  the  year  a  remarkable  new  field,  known  as  the 
Elk  Fork  Pool,  was  opened,  and  by  the  end  of  the  }  car  192  wells  were  in  operatinii 
and  the  production  of  ten  months  was  1.504,2^  barrels.  Id  natural  gas  there  was  s 
production  approximately  worth  $912,528,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent,  in  syesr, 
from  150  wells.  The  clay  industry  yielded  $595,734  in  brick  and  tile  and  $5t(>.5»  in 
pottery';  quarrying.  $108,834  limestone  and  sandstone;  and  salt,  441,893  barrels, 
worth  $160,129,  increase  of  264,972  barrels.  The  various  taxable  ni,ini:fr.:'i;ri  ni 
the  State  yielded  the  Federal  Government  $816,305  in  revenue  in  ihe  vtir  ending 
June  30.  i8*;8. 

Railroads.— Ou  January  1,  1898,  the  total  length  of  steam  railroads  was  reported  at 
3,161.19  miles,  ui  which  68.25  miles  were  constructed  during  the  prc\ious  year.  The 
Street  railroads  had  a  total  length  of  52.25  miles.  All  railroad  property  had  ao 
assessed  valuation  of  $22,008,362  for  i8s^. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1898.  there  were  33  national  banks  in  operaUon  apd  8  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $3,351,000;  cirenlatiOD,  $1,409,562;  de- 
posits. .$8,<)ii.35i  ;  reserve.  $2,525,47;.  State  hanks,  June  .^0.  1898,  numbered 41. «■* 
had,  capital,  $1,783,685;  deposits.  $6,852,247;  resources.  S9.601.130.  There  W  « 
mutual  savings  bank,  with  deposits,  $296,974;  resources,  $302,674-  „ 

Education.— In  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  last  for  which  details  were  aviUUW 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  percentages  of  public  scho  .'.  cnr  llmcnt  by  races  were: 
White.  65.54 :  colored.  61.78.   For  higher  education  there  were  25  public  hie  1  schools 
15  private  secondary  schools,  7  puMic  and  3  private  normal  schools.  3  collfgcv  and 
universities,  co  educational  and  for  men  only,  with  44  professors  and  instructors 
students,  and  $71,412  income;  a  college  for  women,  with  4  Instmclors,  3° 
and  $3,000  income  ;  and  a  law  school.   The  Federal  Government  Wro|>r«ted 
in  1897  ami  $2i.ocxi  in  iS(>8  to  promote  agriculture  and  the  modianic  arts  in  me 
State.   The  higher  institutions  had  a  total  of  41,337  volumes  m  their  hprMitt  w 
July  1,  1898.  the  permanent  school  fund  amounted  to  $924,6S9-   Periodicals  a  ibp» 
numbered  175;  dailies.  15;  weeklies,  14.1;  iriDn'.liIics,  13.  -n.n-rwr 

Finances.— The  assessed  valuations  for  1897  were:  Real  estate,  *i49..^>tJ49' 
sonal  property.  $48,060,785:  and  railroad  property,  $22,028,362-tota ,  52'94f;4J 
Tax  rate  for  1898,  $2.50  per  $1,000.  The  State  has  no  recognized  debt.  I'or  dispute 
over  debt  qtiestion  see  corresponding  paragraph  under  Vwcinia.       „  .onfi  was 

Population.— As  estimated  by  federal  officials,  the  population  JJ*  J '"^^^ 
about  910,000.    Local  estimates  gave  Huntington,  15.000;  P*''"'~JJ* 
Charleston,  10,000;  Blucficld,  8.000;  Moundsvillc.  5  000;  Sistersville,  S.0<»  . 

National  Representatives  and  Stale  Officers.— West.  VirgmiaS  repreMnawcs 
Congrc.s  at.-:   B.  B.  Dovener  (Rep.),  from  Wheeling;  S'^'  ' 

Philippi;  Daniel  E.  Johnson  (Dcm.),  from  Bluetield,  and  R.  II.  ^'J'^^lCr^a^ 
Harrisville.    Senator,  Stcpheii  B.  Elkins  (Rep.),  from  Elkins,  anj another 
can.  The  State  officera  «re:  Geone  W.  Atkinson,  Governor  :  W.  m 
Secretaiy;  M.  H.  Kendafl,  Treastirer;  L.  M.  Lafollctte,  Auditor^fc^f-^JJj^^ 
Attorney-General ;  J.  R.  Trotter,  Su  .       .  ^  . 

Adjutant-General.   All  are  Republ 

.Associates:  Marmadukc  II.  Dent  (iKni.;,  jonn  »».  i^i.b"'-  v- - Ji*^-. 
McWhorter  (Rep.j  ;  Clerk.  J.  A.  Holly  (Dem.).  There  are  51  Repn»»» 
Democnti  in  the  State  legislntare. 

WHBTBRK  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony  in  the  western  part  onhec^jjj^j^ 
of  Australia,  with  an  area  of  975,920  square  miles  and  a  P'*P°.'**'"l u  has  a 
at  170,021.  The  capital  is  Perth,  with  an  estimated  populatton  wealth 
fine  climate,  and  in  parts  of  the  country  the  land  is  very  fcrtfle.  JPf  Z^jnd  gold- 
is  considerable,  including  magnetic  iron  ore,  lead,  copper  fWCiwo^ 
Other  products  are  wool,  pearl  shells,  pearls,  sandalwood  timber,  l^^-jit^i\i! 
with  gold  constitute  the  chief  exports.  It  is  administered  by  a  B^^'^TvSsIatiTe  «*• 
the  Crown  and  a  parliament  consisting  of  a  legislative  J0""f"^°i '  1858** 
MmUy  containing  respectively  24  and  44  raemben  chOMB  by  tlie  peop_  p  ^ 
gov,  rrn^  was  Sir  Gerard  Stmtll»  and  the  pnmier  and  treasurer  Sir  Jonn  r  ^ 

WEYMAH,  Stahlw,  oovetbt  was  bora  111  M^ZL^^k^SSilF*' 
«dneated  at  Oxford,  and  from  zflSitm  1890  pneliaBdlMR. 


nail,  ireasnier;  1^  iii.  i-iiiuin.i.vv.  ■'•""■v- u  Anoletoo. 
.  Trotter,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
arc  Republicans.   Chief  Justice.  Hen^r  Brannon^Dg^Jr 
e  II  Dent  (Dcm  ).  John  W  English  (Dem^^^ 
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(i889).  a  romance  of  French  hwtpiy,  broagtit  him  fame,  and  was  succeeded  by  The 
Jf^^'t*fr  ilS»h  The  Story  of  Francis  Chuddcs  (iftoT),  A  Gentleman  of  France 

JlS^  •  Tfc/'J^'^'-^wf  ^^^J'^^^  /V-r  ^'"^l  ^""'^  (•^)'  '^^^  ^'<i  Cockade, 
(1896),  The  Man  m  Black  (1897).  and  Shrewsbury  (1898). 

WHEAT.    One  of  the  most  sensational  events  in  the  history  of  the  wheat  ni^rW 
durinK  the  year  was  the  attempt  of  Joseph  Leitcr,  of  Chicago,  to  comer  the  market 
His  deal  m  wheat  was  made  m  December,  and  by  it  he  u  said  to  have  secured  con- 
trol of  nine  million  bushels,  having  been  backed  in  his  venttire  by  his  father,  Levi 
2.  Letter,  the  Chicago  nullionaire.  Young  Leiter  was  reputed  to  have  expressed  con 
fldence  that  the  price  of  wheat  would  rise  and  that  all  he  and  those  wlio  had  been 
associated  with  him  would  have  to  do  was  to  wait  until  the  time  came  for  sale 
Phihp  U.  Armour,  who  had  been  operating  as  a  "bear,"  was  short  to  the  extent 
of  four  million  bushels,  it  is  said,  but  managed  to  get  the  wheat  into  Chicago  and 
actually  deliver  it  in  spite  of  the  closing  in  of  the  winter,  which  made  transportation 
dirticult.    He  lined  a  l1eet  of  vessels  to  bring  down  the  wheat  from  Doluth  and  Fort 
William  and  kept  another  tleet  of  tugs  to  clear  the  way  for  these  vesads  by  cutting 
the  ice.  At  the  same  time  many  train  loads  of  his  wheat  were  hurried  in  from  Minne- 
apolis and  other  places.   Early  in  l8g8  Leiter  made  extensive  purchases  of  May  and 
July  wheat,  and  by  March  I  was  said  to  have  control  of  twenty  million  bushels.  On 
May  10  cash  wheat  reached  the  highest  point  tliat  it  had  attained  in  twenty-one 
years,  viz..  $1.91.    It  was  reported  on  May  10  that  Lciter's  profits  would  amount  to  at 
least  $4,500,000.    Two  months  before  this  he  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he  owned 
all  the  contract  wheat  in  the  country  with  the  exception  of  some  small  contract  in 
the  bands  of  the  farmers.    Further  speculation  is  said  to  have  cau.scd  his  failure.  He 
bought  options  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  father,  and  the  latter  notified  the  banks 
on  June  13  that  he  wotud  no  longer  be  responsible  for  his  son's  debts.  Young  Leiter 
thereupon  began  to  place  enormous  blocks  of  his  wheat  upon  the  market.   His  July 
wheat  sold  at  75  cents  and  his  September  wheat  at  69^  cents.  Soon  afterwards  Mr. 
humour  purchased  seven  million  bushels  of  Leitcr's  ca>^h  wheat  and  assumed  control 
of  the  latter*s  entire  holdings.    The  net  loss  to  the  promoter  has  been  estimated  at 
from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

The  following  table,  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shows  the  acreage,  prodaction  and  value  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  i8g8: 

States  and  Territories.                               Area.  Production.  Value. 

^cres.  Bushels. 

New  Hampshire   516  9,804  ooao 

Vermont                                              jJto  87/175 

Massachusetts      

Rhode  Idand      

Connecticut                                                300  6,000  5,280 

New  York                                              379.069  8.036,263  5,786.109 

New  Jersey                                                 124.616  2,1^)8,318  1,582,872 

Pennsylvania                                              1,520.568  26,609.940  18,094,759 

Delaware                                                      74,343  988,762  682,246 

Mar>land                                                  7^7^16  ",m93S  ^17.954 

Virginia..                                                 7S343S  «^0a6,II2  7>Ot3,?34 

NorA  Carolina                                      573^1  S.274.64S  4."4,223 

Soufli  Qirohna                                       111,482  1,181.709  1,110.800 

worgia                                                   260.736  2.607,360  2.555.213 

Florida      

Alabama                                                      43,309  519.708  467.737 

iMississippi                                                     2,165  30,094  24,078 

Louisiana      

Texas...,                                              631,653  9.348.464  6,356,956 

Arkansas                                            313,^  2..335.036  1,354.321  . 

Tameasee  1,059.097  13  9»o.o8o  9.366.654 

West  Virginia                                       421,500  5,816.700  4,129,857 

Kentucky                                                   9.39,314  14.465,436  8,968,570 

Ohio                                                       2.491,312  42,103,173  27,788.094 

Michigan                                                  1,637.589  34,ofi!.8si  21,709585 

Indiana                                                     2,463.207  38,426,02q  24,208,398 

niinois                                                        1.757,668  10.334,348  11.600.609 

Wisconsin                                               760.554  13.689,972  8.077.083 

Minnesota  4>963.i59  70.417.912  42.34s  672 

wwa                                               i,3aS.7ao  22.189,624  11,538,604 

Missouri                                           i.439>a30  I4.ia4.454  8,321.6^ 

Kansas  4.573.196  64.99»4»  32469.706 
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Nebraska    2,114,592  34.^>79.309  16,299.275 

South  Dakota   3.3'JO,.5g7  42,040,923  21,020,.^ 

North  Dakota   3.804.892  55.654.445  ^Si.7(i? 

Montana    7l,t88  2,100,046  1,218,027 

Wyoming   22,136          5^<6^3  36i>990 

Colorado    25S.877  6,729,565  3^68,55^ 

New  Mexico   192,728  4»s86,()a6  3343A)4 

Arizona   24,307  770.Sp 

Utah   182.328  5.105.  >84  2,7s6,7(« 

Nevada    36,699  1,064.271  1,011.0?- 

klaho    135,384  4.196,904  2,uo.4-: 

Washington    969.134  23,453,043  12.604.043 

Oregon    1.205,281  24,708,260  ISJIQ.I" 

California   1,343.341  12,234,403  8*801^70 

Oklahoma   951.403  I4.WJ59  7J7«JWS 

Indian  Territory      

Total   44.055,278      675,148,705  $392,770,320 

WHESLI2R,  Joseph,  major-generai  of  volunteers,  was  born  in  Augu.sta,  Ga., 
September  10.  1836.  Upon  his  graduation  from  the  Military  ,\cadcmy  at  West 
Point  in  1859  he  was  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Dragoons,  with  rank  of  second  lieutenant, 
and  served  in  New  Mexico.  On  April  22,  i30i,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Alabama  Infantry.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in 
which  he  commanded  a  brigade  and  did  good  work,  he  was  transferred  to  the  cavalp- 
and  had  rnmmand  of  this  part  of  Bragg's  army  during  the  Kentucky  campaign.  In 
1862  he  was  commissioned  a  hrigadicr-gcncral,  and  a  year  later  major-general.  Ga- 
cral  Wheeler's  tnoveincnls  were  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  and  ^uccesi  He 
raided  Western  Tennessee,  fought  at  Grand  River  and  PcrryA-illc,  and  commanded 
the  cavalry  at  Murfreesboro.  His  command  was  conspicuous  at  Chii-kamauga,  and 
after  the  battle  did  great  damaRo  to  Rosecrans"  supply  trains.  It  is  said  that  the 
damage  cttectcd  by  Wheeler  at  tins  lime  amounted  to  $3,000,000.  His  charges  at 
Knoxville,  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain  were  largely  eflfcctive  m  making 
possible  orderly  retreats  on  the  part  of  the  Omfederates.  Probably  his  most  famou> 
work  was  his  cnii'inucd  attacks  on  Shennan's  army  in  its  advance  to  At  anta.  m 
commanded  the  ca\ airy  corps  of  the  western  Confederate  army  until  the  c'o«o' Jj* 
war;  at  this  time  he  was  senior  cavalry  officer  in  tlic  Confederate  army,  tnoimiOlltif 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Up  to  1880  he  was  a  lawyer  and  cotton  planter,  bmin  tMl 
year  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  l-:ighth  Alabama  District.  The  vjtrjr,n^  no«^ 
ever,  was  contested,  and  he  did  not  secure  his  seat,  but  was  re-elected  111  i^M  »™ 
at  every  succeeding  election,  including  that  of  1898.  By  holding  office  in  the  arms  nc 
tost  his  seat  in  the  last  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  but  was  m  attendance,  ev 
erdsing  the  privileges  of  an  ex-member.  He  has  an  excellent  record  a*  represema^ 
tivc  and  is  held  in  great  popular  esteem  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
campaign  he  commanded  the  dismounted  regular  cavalry  in  General  KeafS 
See  Sr\M-H  Ami  rk  an  War.  ,  .    *«,«-,t  in 

WHIST  LEAGUE,  AMERICAN,    an  organization  of  whist  dUM  lonuro  ■» 
Milwaukee  in  i8r,i.    I'.ach  ye.ir  a  cMn^re^^s  is  held  for  a  week,  ^v''*^"  P'.'y*^'? '^^g^^^ 
parts  of  the  wcrM  participate  in  a  tournament.   These  have  been:   ^^''^^'"p  ' 
New  York.  i8<jj;  Chicago.  iSy^  Philadelphia,  1894;  Mi"n*^apolis,  iS95;.lJroow7* 
1896;  Put-in-Bay.  1897;  and  Boston,  1898.  At  the  last  congress  the  fo''"Y'"f,,""^!;.' 
were  elected  for  1899:   E.  Leroy  Smith,  president;  Benjamin  L.  R'^'^'^^'';;; 
president;  L.  G.  Paricer.  corresponding  secretary;  Clarence  A^  "^"^'^  fvi ,1^  C1«b 
ton.  recording  secretary;  and  John  T.  Mitchell,  treasurer.  TheAnurican\Ninst  ^  _ 
of  Boston,  w.m  the  Hamilton  tropin— the  whist  championship  of  the  l^""*^.^  j.^. 
and  also  the  American  W'hist  League  trophy.  The  Kewton  Club,  of  Ncwton,MasM 
setts,  won  the  Minneapolis  Cup;  and  the  New  York  State  Whist 
Brooklyn  trophy  for  auxiliary  associations.   The  next  congress  will  vTlJ. 

WHTTH  CROSS  SOOZBTT  was  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  ^^J^'r''^ 
Auckland,  England,  in  February,  1883.  and  begun  in  America     .'"f  j 
Costa,  of  New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1883-84.    Its  object  is  to  raise  the 
.social  puritv    President.  Rev.  B.  F.  DcCosta.  D.D..  2J4  Waverlqr  Hacc^ew 
and  Secretary.  Willon^d-bv  R.  Smith.    The  Central  White  ^ross  Ownmince^.^H^ 
renting  the  w  liole  Protest.iiit  l-:piscopal  Church,  consists  of  tli.-  ^i^nops  o  ^.^ 
New  York,  Minnesota.  Ccmral  New  York  and  Pittsburg;  Rev.  D".  Morp- 
J.  H.  Eccleston  and  D.  Parker  Morgan,  and  E.  P.  Dutton.  General  Seowo. 
B.  F.  Dc  Costa.   The  annual  meeting  occurs  in  February.  r  rt  of  the 

W»m  EdwaW)  Douglass,  Associate  Justice  of  the  SiW^o^w^  ^ 
United  States,  was  bom  November.  1845,  «»  ^  P*^*  ^ 

_    ■         -  * 
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a  preparatory  education  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  ncir  Emmctt.burR  Md  and  th^ 
fc^iSS*^*.'/?  New  Orleans,  he  became  a  stt.dcnt  at  Georgetown  (U  'c  )  Col  cj^ 
Be  served  m  the  Confederate  army ;  after  tl.e  war  studied  law.  ind  in  DccembS* 
1868.  was  licensed  to  pract.se  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  \  r  WhUe  en 
tered  the  Federa  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  from  Louisiana,  wa«edinE  Jam^  b' 
Eustis  and  took  h.s  seat  March  4.  i8g..  Bef  re  tl,e  expirat  o!  of  his  tiri  tS^WM 
appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  by  President  Cleveland,  FebnSw  irifirid^ 
sumed  ofiice  on  tlie  12th  of  the  following  month.  ^  « 

WHira    GUEBSON.  English  writer  on  art.  died  November  14    iS.t8     He  was 

fejlfl  SSTkJ?"'^'''  "*T'''''"f  ^^^''^  «•  ^^^'^  educated 'at  Cl^ist  Church 

Sctool.  and  became  a  member  of  the  Art  Workers'  Guild.    The  attention  of  the 
PuWh:  was  called  to  htm  by  his  first  book.  Ballades  and  Rondeaus,  wh  ch  a^i^red  i." 
he    Canterbury  Poets  "  ser.es  m  1887.    He  edited  Garde  Joyeuic  ( 1890) . vSec- 
on  of  poems  by  A.ner.can  authors,  and  Book-song,  which  appeared  in  the 

Book  over  s  I..hrary."    Mr^  White  came  in  1890  to  New  YoTXi  S^ic  Jd  as 
fo.,nXd%hl"^;      '^''u-u  (^"""Jf*^.  i'89lK>a).   Returning  to  England  in  1893  he 
L^l      ^'"iu-'  h  »  y'^^'--        to  ^'fii^h  he  contributed 

up  to  the  time  of  hw  death.  He  was  also  a  contril)utor  to  the  Magadnc  of  Art  and 
various  other  periodicals.  Besides  being  a  good  autlioritv  on  mo.lem  art  lie  was  a 
designer  of  much  vcr^.Tility  and  pood  taste.  Mr.  White  wrote  Practical  Prsif^ninsj. 
1893:  Salisbury  Caliu-dn,l.  iSf/.;  /■.ni^lisli  Ulustr.ilions  in  the  Sixties,  1807 •  Aiaslcr- 
Mniters  of  Great  Britain,  four  vnkimcs.  .807  t.*^.  He  will  also  be  remembered  as 
editorot  the  '  Lx  Libns  "  series,  the  "  Connoisseur  "  series  and  the  "  Pageant." 

WaomRO-OOnaH.     See  Ptmjc  Health. 
i^iE^^'  A.,  colonel  of  the  Twea^-«econd  Infantry.  U.  S.  A,,  was 

S     Jo    o  s*0';"""K  of  San  Juan  Hill,  July  i.  1898.    Ho  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
March  {$,  1837;  in  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Union  service  and  rose  to  the 
jl^xf  f"*"  gallantry  and  nu  ritorious  services  at  Shilob,  Chickamauga 

and  Missionary  Ridge  was  brevetted  i  1  After  the  war  he  entered  the  regular 
army;  after  transfers  to  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Eleventh  infantry  regiments,  he  be- 
came n  1866  major  in  the  Fourteenth:  was  promoted  November  i.  1801.  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Nineteenth,  and  Januarv,  1807,  colonel  of  tlie  TwerTv-vccond  He 
was  acting  as  a  brigadier-general  when  killed  before  Santiago.  Camp  Wikotf  at  .\lon- 
tauk  loint  Long  Island,  was  named  after  him.  See  SPAinsH-AMBUCAit  War 
(paragra[)h  Ftght  at  San  Juan). 

WILHELMINA  HBLENB  PADIJRB  MABIB,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
on  Aumist  31,  1898,  was  eighteen  years  old,  at  which  age.  according  to  the  Jaw  of 
Holland,  a  sovereign  "  comes  of  age."  Her  mother.  Queen  Emma,  formallv  retired 
trom  her  position  as  Queen  Regent  on  tlir  day  previous,  and  on  her  birthday  the 
young  Queen  issued  a  proclamation  expressing  her  platitude  for  the  love  of  her 
people  and  her  readiness  to  assume  the  responsilnlitics  of  sovereignty  "It 

shall  be  tlic  aim  of  my  life."  she  said,  "  to  follow  lier  [Queen  Enuna'sJ  example  and 
govern  in  a  manner  expected  of  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orange.  True  to  the 
constitution.  I  desire  to  strengthen  the  respect  for  the  name  and  flag  of  the  Nether- 
lands. .  .  Trusting  in  God  and  with  the  prayer  that  He  will  give  me  strength, 
1  accept  the  Government"  The  enthronement  (Holland  docs  not  have  a  corona- 
non)  took  place  in  the  Nieuwe  Keric,  which,  notwithsUnding  its  name,  is  more  than 
four  hundred  years  old,  in  Amsterdam  on  September  6.  This  day  in  Amsterdam,  a- 
well  as  those  immediately  succeeding  both  in  this  tity  and  in  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  was  one  of  gre.at  festivity  and  popular  reioicm^?.  In  the  morning  tlie 
Dainplatz  in  front  of  the  Palace  was  crowded  with  people  anxious- to  see  the  regal 
procession  pass  to  tlie  church.  After  personages  of  royal  blood  and  high  rank,  Sie 
prmces  from  Holland's  East  Indian  colonies,  diplomatists  and  others  who  were 

A  A    ^'^^"'^  ^  P'^'^^  *****  church,  the  Queen-Mother,  at- 

tended, entered,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  was  followed  by  Wilbelmina,  who.  robed 
m  white  with  a  mantle  of  red  velvet  on  which  the  Lions  of  Nassau  were  embroidered 

R?  attended  by  a  gorgeous  procession,  headed  by  the  King  of  Arms,  came 

walking  with  great  statcliness  and  composure.  Before  her  the  .sword  of  st.^Ie  was 
carried  by  a  L:L'm  ial.  The  processions  were  greeted  with  loud  and  proinngeii  ciieer 
mg.  the  people  giving  Wilhelmina  every  indication  of  their  sympatliy  and  love,  the 
shout  of  '■  Lcve  de  Konigin !  "  being  most  prominent.  Having  entered  the  church, 
she  took  her  seat  on  the  throne  and  then  presently  rose  and  addressed  the  States 
General  with  words  which,  remarkable  in  themselves,  are  still  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  very  good  authority,  they  were  \)fr  own  composition. 
This  speech  which  attracted  so  much  attention  follows  in  full : 

Gentlemen  of  the' States  General:  Since  the  death  of  niy  ever  K->.i»n nit  ;1  father, 
and  until  I  have  completed  my  eighteenth  year,  the  government  has  been  in  the 
Mads  of  my  mother.  I  have  now  assttmed  the  government  and  I  have  issued  a 
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gwlamation  to  my  well-bdwed  people.  The  hour  has  now  arrived  when  amd 
the  faithful  States  General,  and  tnvolcTng  the  holy  name  of  God,  I  shall  p!c  t  . 
acJt  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  to  maintain  their  rights  and  privrc.ct  On 
this  day  I  draw  more  closely  the  solemn  tie  existing  between  niyscli  ;in.i  my  -copir 
The  very  ancient  union  01  tlie  Netherlands  and  the  House  of  Orange  is  cotilirraed 

Beautiful  is  my  vocation.  Beautiful  is  my  task.  1  am  happy  and  grateful  to 
be  able  to  govern  the  Netherlands  people,  a  nation  small  in  nunwer,  but  creat  n 
courage,  great  in  nature  and  in  character.  I  esteem  it  a  privOcBe  and  a  picastat 
duty  to  devote  all  my  strength  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  FatherlamL 
Ihe  words  of  my  ever-to-be-remembered  father  I  make  wholly  my  own:  'Tk 
House  of  Orange  can  never,  no  never,  do  enough  for  the  Netherlands  '  I  ntti 
your  support  and  co-operation,  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  lend  mc  these  in 
order  that  wc  may  be  able  to  work  together  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  our 
Nethcrlands  people.  May  this  be  the  aim  of  our  life^  and  may  God  Ueis  your  labns 
and  mine  for  tiic  salvation  of  the  Fatherland." 

The  speech  was  w  ell  delivered  and  effective.  The  Queen  then  took  the  oath  to  "  op- 
hold  the  cnnstituiint),  defend  the  independence  of  the  country,  protect  the  Ubcfly  of 
the  subjects.  11.  iuk  ttiercfur  all  legal  means. '  as  a  good  King  sbowd,' " and ^ attm- 
bers  of  the  States  General  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen. 

festival  lasting  two  days  in  Amsterdam  followed  the  enthronement,  and  con- 
SUted  chiefly  of  processions,  pai^cnnts,  illuminations,  a  great  water  carnival  and  dis- 
play of  fireworks.  On  Friday.  September  (j,  tlie  Queen  arrived  at  The  Hague,  which 
was  beautifully  decorated  in  her  honor;  .ifter  being  received  at  the  palace,  she  went 
with  her  mother  to  the  pi'incipnl  church  of  the  city,  where  a  solemn  service  was  held. 
'I  lie  iirincipal  demonstrations  of  the  following  day  were  a  serenade  to  the  Queen  at 
the  Palace  by  several  thousand  children,  a  parade  of  troops,  and  in  the  evening  a 
State  performance  in  the  Royal  Zoological  Gardens,  a  chief  feature  of  which  was  a 
cantata  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr  \'iot;a,  the  director  of  the  Koval  Academy 
of  Music  On  September  ti  the  Queen  began  a  progress  of  several  days  through 
many  towns  and  villages  of  Holland:  the  popular  rejoicing  and  expres-sions  of  good 
will  to  the  Queen  took  the  form  of  processions,  bands  of  music,  the  drama,  aitd 
crowds  of  children  singing  patriotic  airs.  It  was  simi  Tint  on  the  T2th.  near  the 
forest  at  Ryswyk,  there  was  a  concourse  of  about  12,000  children.  During  the  week 
Wilhclmina,  appearing  on  horseback,  reviewed  the  army  at  Renkum  and  the  na>7 
at  Ilollandsch  Diep.  After  several  court  festivals  she  opened  the  Sutes  General 
(September  ao)  in  person,  and,  having  expressed  her  gratitiide  for  the  kwe  of  her 
people,  she  spoke  briefly,  but  with  considerable  ability,  on  various  political  asd 
social  questions,  and  emphasized  her  feeling  of  sympathy  widi  the  recent  peace  pro- 
posal of  the  Cznr 

Wilhclmina  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  William  III.  and  his  second  wife,  Ebuib, 
daughter  of  Prince  Ccorge  Victor  of  Waldeek.  Up  to  1888  the  Salic  law.  preciod- 
ing  female  succession  to  the  throne,  was  in  force,  but  as  it  was  not  included  m  the 
constitution,  the  King,  upon  the  death  of  his  second  son  at  this  time,  annulled  it  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senators  and  Deputies  and  insured  the  right  of  succession  to  his 
daughter.  Both  of  his  sons  were  by  his  first  wife,  and  the  cider  had  died  some  years 
before  after  a  career  of  dissipation  in  Paris.  Upon  the  death  of  King  William, 
November  23,  1890,  V^fhelmina  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  rcfcncy  of  htf 
mother,  by  whose  guidance  she  has  received  a  sound  and  thorough  CWgy^ 
Though  she  is  fond  of  sports  and  outdoor  life  in  general,  she  has  shoiW  hsnw  w 
be  a  student  of  no  mean  ability.  h.-iving  a  fair  knowledge  of  music  and  painting, OCTl 
well  grounded  in  history,  and  speaking,  besides  her  own  tongue,  French.  GermW 
and  English.  Before  her  enthronement  she  made  a  statement,  which  was  widely 
read  with  great  interest,  to  the  effect  that  she  would  never  marry  for  st.^tc  rcasoio 
alone.  In  October.  1898,  it  was  announced  that  from  among  m?"? /''''"''■"fl;;,' 
had  selected  as  her  future  husband  her  cousin.  Prince  WiUiaro  of  Wicd,  an^" 
in  the  German  army.  Wilhelmina  is  sweet-tempered,  self-reliant  "".WRP^jVo 
and  the  indications  arc  that  she  will  verify  the  words  of  her  mother:  1  UiI«o  «» 
make  her  something  better  than  a  strong  woman  ;  I  intend  to  make  her  a  BBg- 

WILLARD,  Frances  Eusabetu.  President  of  the  National  and  of  the  Worids 
Woriian  s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  died  in  New  York  city,  F':?™^'^,,:  X 
Havmg  for  years  labored  eeasdessty  and  endured  many  cares  and  troubles. 
finally  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  influenaa.   It  was  thought  that  the  »t™obroo«m 
upon  her  by  the  great  conventions  at  Toronto  and  Buffalo  shortly  before  ^^j' 
had  left  her  in  suclf  a  condition  that  she  was  unable  to  withstand  an  attacK  01  u 
ease.    Frances  Willnrd  was  born  of  New  England  ancestry,  near  R«''"',^iJ]J;^ 
on  September  2Q.  1830:  when  she  was  still  n  g  rl  her  family  moved  to  Wir™" 
and  thence  in  1858  to  Evanston.  IlL   Upon  graduating  from  the  Nort^  ' 
versity  at  Bvanston,  she  tangbt  in  several  IVestecii  tp«mt  iMPlPl 
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years  her  encigy  seemed  to  be  almost  boundless,  She  was  usually  accompanied  on 
Jier  tours  07  her  fnend.  Miss  Anna  Gordon.  Miss  Willard  is  said  for  ten  consecu- 
tive years  to  have  addressed  on  an  avcrape  one  public  meeting  a  day,  and  to  have 
spoken  in  every  town  or  city  of  ten  tiiousand  or  more  inhabitants  in  the  United 
States.  She  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  transit  from  place  to  place,  thinking 
planning,  writing  articles  and  addresses.  Since  1892  she  bad  been  editor-in-chief  of 
the  L  luon  Signal,  the  official  organ  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Uoioii. 
Among  her  longer  literary  works  may  be  mentioned  NbuUtn  Beout^tU  Years,  the 
subject  of  which  IS  her  younger  sister,  who  died  at  nineteen;  IVommt  md  Temfer* 
met,  Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years,  which  is  autobiographical,  but  which  also  out- 
nnea  the  rise  and  coOTse  of  the  temperance  movement. 

Miss  Willard  was  not  only  a  good  scholar,  but  was  a  woman  of  great  executive 
ability,  cleverness  and  tact.  So  kindly  and  noble  was  her  nature  that,  while  having 
the  respect  of  all,  she  even  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  those  who  politically 
and  theoretically  did  not  agree  with  her.  The  main  object  for  which  she  gave  her 
life-work  and  for  which  she  strove  to  perfect  the  "  Union."  that  before  she  died 
had  been  extended  into  fifty  countries,  was  twofold,  including,  first,  state  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture,  transportation  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and,  second,  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  However  from  a  political  point  of  view  Miss 
Willard  may  have  failed,  from  a  social  point  of  view  it  may  be  said  without  great 
fear  of  exaggeration  that  she  arcnniplished  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
for  the  emancipation  of  uuinnn  from  conventional  ideals  than  any  other  person  of 
her  time.  She  \^^ls  sp'ikcn  of  .is  "  the  best-loved  woman  in  th*'  United  States."  and 
at  her  death  a  well-known  journal  editorially  said:  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  death 
of  any  woman,  save  possibly  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  could  have  produced  so 
widespread  and  so  profound  sorrow  as  will  be  produced  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Frances  Willard." 

WTTiTiTAMS,  Gekekal  Tohn  S.,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
died  near  Mount  Sterling.  Montgomery  county,  Ky..  July  17,  1898.  He  was  born  at 
Motmt  Sterling  in  1820;  was  graduated  at  Miami  University.  Oxford.  O.,  1839;  prac- 
tised law  at  Paris,  Ky>  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  distinguishing  himself  at 
Cerro  Gordo.  He  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Qvil  War 
joined  the  Confederates,  and  rnpo  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  1862.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  as  a  Whig,  1851-52,  also  in  1857  and  1875;  and 
Democratic  United  States  Senator,  i9j6-8l5> 

WILIiIAMB,  General  Nllsom  Grosvenor,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  i, 
1897.  He  was  born  at  Bainbridgc,  N.  Y.,  May  4.  1823 ;  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1843.  being  a  classmate  of  General  U.  S.  Grant.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Civil 
War  he  did  gallant  service  in  Missouri,  where  he  remained  until  March,  1862;  on 
April  6  of  this  year  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  and  was  tenqionrily  jnndyied  from  shock,  caused  by  a  cannon-ball 
killing  his  horse.  In  1869  he  was  mam  brigadicr-generai,  but  not  long  after  resigned 


WHJLJAMS  OOIiLBaB,  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  was  established  in  1793,  and 
is  non-sectarian  and  for  men  Olily.  The  regular  course  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  offers  but  does  not  require  the  studyof  Greek.  In  the  freshman 
year  any  one  of  five  groups  of  courses  is  offered,  the  courses  in  each  group  being  re- 
quired. In  the  sophomore  year,  ten  hours  of  recitation  work  a  week  arc  prescribed 
and  six  hours  elective;  in  the  junior  year  six  hours  are  prescribed  and  nine  eleclive: 
in  the  senior  year  the  work  is  almost  entirely  elective.  For  the  year  180S-00  the 
officers  of  instruction  numbered  32;  the  student  enrollment  was:  Graduate  students, 
20;  seniors,  86;  juniors,  86;  sophomores,  Ss;  ireshmcn,  87;  in  the  partial  course,  24: 
totaU  385.  The  library,  for  the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  which  about  $4,000 
is  annually  expended,  oonqnised  43,850  bound  volumes  and  over  ^jOttO  pam|dilets. 
The  following  degrees  were  conferred  in  1898:  B..A.,  58;  M.A.,  7:  and  the  honorary 
degrees.  M.A..  2:  D.D..  LL.D..  2.  The  college  suffered  the  loss  of  Professor 
James  Ingraham  Peck,  Ph.D..  assistant  professor  of  biologv.  who  died  in  November, 
i8g6.  The  president  since  1881  has  been  Franklin  Carter,  LL.D.  See  UNiVESsmEs 
Am  Cnij.Mgg„ 
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WttBfflNOTON,  N.  C,  a  city  of  about  25.000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the  hwrt 
Of  a  fertile  district  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  which  gives  it  easy  comrmimcation  wi  l 
the  sea.    It  was  the  object  of  public  attention  througiiout  the  United  State^  in  in.- 
year  1898  on  account  of  the  trouble  with  the  negroes.    For  the  teener  A  a-:p{\i  i,t  ih 
race  troubles  in  the  South  see  the  article  Negko  Problem,  and  for  an  account  of  the 
T.icr  war  in  Nortli  Carolina  in  the  autumn  of  1898  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Wil- 
nnnKtnn  riots  thereto  see  the  article  North  Carolina.   Wilmington,  biiwinthe 
"  black  belt  "  where  the  negro  element  is  the  most  numerous,  was  thesoSof  tfe 
sharpest  race  antagonism.   By  a  law  which  passed  the  l^ature  after  the  Populist 
and  Republican  victory  in  1896,  the  Republican  governor  was  authorized  to  appoim 
fiv«Of  the  ten  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  the  remaining  five  to  be  clecied 
worn  the  nve  wards  of  the  city,  of  which  two  were  under  the  control  nf  the  negroes 
Out  of  the  25,000  inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  three-fifths,  it  is  ^.-.il,  arc  negroes 
The  effect  of  the  law  was  to  deprive  the  white  citirens  of  their  suffrage.   Soon  there 
were  36  negro  magistrates,  a  large  number  of  negro  policemen,  and  negroes  in  some 
of  the  important,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  of  the  subordinate  offices.  Yet  of  the 
city  taxes  it  is  said  that  the  whites  paid  962-3  per  cent,  and  the  negroes  only  31-3 
per  cent,  the  latter  having  retained  the  shiftlessness  and  imptovideiioe  flttTHTfrHfiT 
of  their  slave  days.  The  whites  complained,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  the  idmfnistn* 
tion^of  justice  was  farcical,  that  crimes  had  increased  under  the  inefficient  police  ad- 
tmnistration  of  the  negroes,  that  the  ignorant  deputy  sheriffs,  who  could  not  sign 
their  names,  were  hoodwinked  on  all  sides  by  criminal  olTenders,  and  that  burslarics 
were  cotnmitted  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  houses  of  white  residents  who  left 
the  city  in  the  summer  time.    The  anger  of  tiie  wliites  was  aggravated  by  an  edi- 
torial article  which  appeared  in  the  IVilmington  Record,  a  paper  edited  bv  a  mulatto 
named  Manly  (see  North  Carolika),  in  which  insulting  references  we're  niade  to 
the  white  women  of  the  South.   How  far  the  whites  were  juatiiied  in  interprcliaK 
this  article  as  they  did  and  how  far  they  used  it  merdy  for  campaign  porpoies  cat- 
mit  be  decided,  but  quotations  from  it  were  made  the  text  m  violent  htiaogMS 
throughout  the  State,  and  stirred  up  race  hatred  to  its  highest  pitch.  'The  tnove- 
WKnt  aeeniS  to  have  had  no  connection  with  politics,  having  taken  its  start  in  the 
actlfm  of  the  Chamber  of  Coitimcrce.  a  non-partisan  organization  which  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  citizens  to  make  every  cfTort  for  the  restoration  of  order  nnd  tlu 
protection  of  property.    The  only  line  between  parties  was  the  color  line.  It  was  .i 
movement  for  white  supremacy,  and  its  authors,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
leading  and  most  substantial  citizens  of  tlie  ci^,  were  determined  to  overthrow 
negro  rule  at  aqy  cost  There  was  no  secrecy  in  their  action  and  no  attempts  to 
disguise  their  purpose  to  resort  to  force  if  necessary.  Previotis  to  the  election  the 
city  was  virtually  in  a  state  of  siege.  Winchester  rifles  were  purchased  in  hrge  nom- 
bers,  a  raptd>6riiig  gun  was  secured  for  the  armory,  and  almost  all  the  whites  armed 
themselves.   TTte  wards  of  the  city  were  regularly  officered  by  citizens  who  reported 
to  those  in  command  the  number  nf  mm  in  each'block  willing  to  bear  arms  and  the 
number  of  weapons  available.    In  spite  of  this  military  preparation  there  was  no 
outbreak  before  the  election  or  on  election-day  itself,  but  on  the  day  follmv-r;?.  it 
having  become  known  that  the  whites  had  won  at  the  polls  in  Wilmington,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  State,  there  assemUed  a  mass  meeting  of  about  i.cco 
citizens,  including  physicians,  clergymen,  merchants  and  laboring  men.  «Pf«<"'"« 
every  class  of  society.  The  chairman  chosen  was  G>loBe!  Alfred  Moore  WaddelL" 
was  decided  that  the  editor  of  the  Record  should  imnurifn'cly  leave  the  town  awl 
that  his  newspaper  plant  should  be  sent  awav.    A  "  Coniniittee  of  Twenty-nte  WSJ 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolutions.  r.nd' thirtv-two  of  the  leading  negroes  WW 
summoned  before  it.    The  resolutions  were  then  read  and  the  negroes  were  reqmrM 
to  answer  oij  thp  following  morning.    Their  answer  was  delayed  by  a  mistake,  ana 
the  whites,  to  the  number  of  al>OUt  500,  started  for  the  printing  office  of  the  news- 
paper.  They  demolished  the  plant,  ami  in  so  doing  set  fire  to  the  building,  infj 
had  not  intended  to  burn  the  property,  and  they  aided  in  extingnishing  the  flani«- 
which  had  spread  to  adjoining  buildings.  The  next  scene  of  vtelence  occurred  a 
short  time  afterward,  when  a  shooting  afTrav  took  place  on  the  streets.  Started,  it  i> 
said,  by  the  negroes,  and  resulting  in  the  killing  of  three  negroes       ™* '''"'"'^^ 
of  others.    Firing  was  renewed  here  and  there  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
resulted  in  several  more  fatalities.    At  last  the  local  militia  assumed  control  ana 
additional  troops  were  called  in  from  neighboring  towns.   The  mayor,  the  chicl  0 
police  and  the  board  of  aldermen  resigned  and  new  officers  were  installed  in  tnnf 
places,  the  new  mayor  being  Colonel  Waddell.   In  the  meanwhile  thousands  0 
negroes  had  left  the  city,  and  even  after  peace  was  restored  and  evcir  ^V^^llZ 
security  was  made  to  them  they  showed  great  reluctance  to  return,  having  n»ro 
warming  rumors  of  an  intended  slaughter  of  the  negroes  by  the  whit«.  i"^ 

were  the  main  events  in  connection  with  the  race  riots  in  Wilmington,   i  wre  

■een  no  upnsug  of  the  negroes  and  the  conduct  of  the  wUtes  — 
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demned  in  many  parts  of  the  Union.  Yet  it  was  generally  admitted  that  they  had 
great  provocatinn,  and  it  is  irnpossihlc  at  present  to  apportion  the  blame  with  justice, 
the  accounts  of  observers  being  generally  of  a  very  partisan  character. 

WILSON,  Henry  P.  C.  M.D.,  specialist  in  gynaecology,  was  bom  in  1827  and  died 
at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  December  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 

futdty  of  the  Baltimore  Academy  ot  Medlaiie,  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
GyiuecolQcical  Society.  Dr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hospital  for 
Women  of  Maryland.  He  was  a  memher  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
consulting  physician  in  almost  all  the  hospitals  of  Baltimore. 

WILSON,  James,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  only  foreign-bom  member  of  the 
McKinlc^  cabinet,  was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  August  16,  1835;  came  to  the 
United  States  ia  185a.  and  with  his  parents  settled  in  Connecticut;  he  received  an 
academic  education;  located  in  Tama  county,  la.,  in  1855,  and  in  1861  engaged  in 
farming  on  his  own  account,  since  which  time  he  has  given  his  attention  to  practical 
and  scientific  agriculture.  He  was  a  incmlxjr  of  llie  Iowa  legislature  from  1867-73, 
and  in  the  last  legislature,  1871-73,  was  speaker  of  the  Hdu-c.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  represented  the  Fifth  Iowa  district  in  the  Forty-third, 
Forty-fourth  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses ;  during  the  time  between  the  last  two 
Congresses  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  Railway  Commission.  While  a  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  he  was  always  active  in  promuiing  legislation  favorable  to 
agricultural  interests.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  State  University  from  1870  to  1874, 
and  for  the  six  years  previous  to  his  cabinet  appointment  he  acted  as  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  and  professor  01  agriculture  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  at  .Ames.  In  every  position  held  by  him  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  repre- 
sentative farmer;  when  in  Congress  he  always  served  on  the  Committee  on  .Agricul- 
ture, and  he  was  active  in  raising  the  Dcparlinent  of  .Xgrieuiture  to  executive  im- 
portance, and  was.  in  fact,  the  author  of  the  hill  to  iliat  elTect  passed  by  liie  Forty- 
third  Congress.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  very  successful  in  suppressing  several  con- 
tagious diseases  among  animals;  in  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  the  late  W.  H. 
Hatch.   On  March  5,  1897,  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

WXNOHILSXiA,  TwKi.tTii  Eart,  of,  and  NOTTTNaHAlO,  Seventti  Earu  of, 
Mlrray  Edward  Gordon  Fini  h-H.vtton.  J,  P.,  M.A.,  died  September  7.  1898.  He 
was  l>orn  .March  28,  1851  ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  1875  became  a  fellow  of  Hartford  College.  He  was  Conservative  tiioinlur  of  Par- 
liament for  South  Lincolnshire,  1884-85,  and  for  Lincolnshire.  Spalding  division, 
1885-87.  He  founded  the  National  Agrieultural  Union  and  its  organ,  the  Cable. 

WENSMILLS.  The  use  of  windmills  for  raising  water  for  irrigation,  stock 
supply  and  other  purposes  is  rapidly  increasing.  According  to  E.  C.  Murphy 
(Windmills  f'nr  Irrigation.  No.  8.  Irrigation  Papers,  Ignited  States  Ge'-ilogical 
Survey),  the  pumping  power  of  windmills  is  much  less  than  is  usually  claimed  for 
them  Ity  their  makers.  With  reciprocating  pumps  4  to  10  inches  in  diameter  not  more 
than  a6s  horse-power  can  be  obtained  from  a  l2-foot  mill.  An  automatic  device 
should  M  provided  for  increasing  the  load  on  the  mill,  or  the  work  it  mtsst  do,  in 
accordance  with  increased  velocities.  With  low  velocities,  as  with  the  light  winds 
of  July  and  August  in  Kansas,  the  loads  should  be  small. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  a  Hriti  h  possci^sion  to  the  east  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
which  has  a  total  area  of  510  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  154.100.  The 
group  includes  Grenada  (area.  143  square  miles:  population.  60,367),  St.  Vincent 
(area,  132  square  miles;  population  41,054),  St.  Lucia  (area.  333  square  miles; 
population,  40,671),  and  the  Grenadines.  Negroes  constitute  the  great  part  of  the 
population.  There  is  a  governor  and  commander-in-chief  (Sir  Cornclms  Alfred 
Maloney.  K.C.M.n.)  and  a  common  court  of  appeals,  but  the  islands  have  theu" 
separate  method  ^  of  legislative  and  administrative  procedure.  The  Grenadines  are 
governed  partly  liy  St.  Vincent  and  partly  by  Grenada.  The  chief  products  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  i  tc. 

WINOFIBLZ),  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Ducachet,  D.D.,  LL.D..  missionarv  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Northern  California,  died  at  Benicia,  California^  July  27, 
1898.  He  was  bom  in  Portsmouth.  Virginia,  1833  graduated  at  St.  Timothy  s 
College,  Maryland,  1850,  and  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary;  i^:  was  or- 
daincrl  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  CImrch.  1858,  and  passed  SOBIC  yf^[»/" 
church  work  in  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Marvland,  holding  sevml  reCtOTSnlpS 
in  the  South  until  1874.  when  he  became  rector  of  St.  J.Htnes'  Church.  San  FranoSCO. 
He  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Northern  California  in  1874. 

WIMVIUL  Sir  Tamrs  Smea«MAW,  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Anglo-American  Commission  (see  CaMAOA).  which  was  created 
in  May,  1898.  He  was  born  in  1845 ;  engaged  in  biunness,  but  turned  to  the  law. 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  becoming  queen's  counsel  m  1880.  He  was  a 


member  of  the  house  of  assembly,  1874-89  and  1893,  being  valuer,  iSln-jlL  He 
was  member  o£  counciL  soUGitQfH|eiieral,  tSSa^i  attoracy-fmeiaC  iB^: 

he  was  the  Newfomidland  agent  at  tiie  Wadimgton  raneries  ConRrence,  if^-S. 

and  a  member  of  the  French  Fisheries  Commission,  1890. 

WISCONSIN,  a  nortlicrn  lake  State  of  the  United  Sutes,  with  an  area  of  56,040 
square  miles.    Capital,  Madison. 

Mineralogy. — The  most  valuable  economic  product  in  the  calendar  year  1897  was 
the  output  of  the  quarries,  which  had  a  value  of  $800^966;  limestone  yielding  $641.- 
snt  eranite,  |ia6,i34,  and  sandstone,  l33,6aa  Iron  ore  yidded  SS4ti55  lov  tons,  all 
0?  red  hematite,  value,  $703,770,  a  decrease  of  nearly  9  per  cent  in  a  year.  Of  all 
mineral  springs,  28  reported  a  sale  of  2,860,909  gallon?,  value,  $444,361.  Oay-worfc- 
ing  industries,  with  104  plants,  had  an  output  worth  $735,082,  of  which  $724,282  w-as 
in  brick  and  tile.  In  coking,  120  ovens  were  in  oi)tratinn,  consuming  29,207  short 
tons  of  coal,  and  producing  17.216  short  tons  of  coke,  worth  $75,000.  The  production 
of  metallic  paint  w;is  1,627  sliort  tons,  value,  $19,043. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  ;ho  principa]  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  35,327.425  bushels,  value,  $9,891,679;  wiica:,  13,- 
689,972.  18,077.083:  oats.  64,643,225.  $15,514,374;  barley,  7.5l5.599i  $3,006,240;  rje, 
3i444.S!A  $1,481,176;  buckwheat.  S44.902.  $217,961;  potatoes,  15.020,656,  $3,604,957; 
and  hay,  2.257,326  tons,  $12,979.634— total  value,  $64,772,594.  Live  stock  oompnsed. 
horses,  489,822;  mules,  4.754;  milcii  cows,  895,822;  other  cattle,  589.315;  »h«P.  V^- 
tfitj;  and  swine,  92u,7f^).i    t0t.1l  hc.id,  3,6.v.4-4,v 

Banks. — On  October  31,  i8y8,  there  were  78  national  banks  in  operation  and  46  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $9.(190,000;  circul.ition,  $3,616,532;  dc 
posits,  $49,173,252;  reserve,  $15,625,056.  The  State  banks.  May  5,  1898,  numbered 
132.  and  had  capital.  $6,878,425;  deposits,  $3!,88o,44i :  resources  $,}2,i  17.045 ;  surplus, 
$1,216,347;  private  banks,  114,  with  capital,  $1,072,969:  deposits.  $6,887.5.](j;  re- 
sources, $8,736^;  surplus,  $359,574-  There  was  also  one  mutual  savings  bank,  with 
dQ»osits,  $277,394  i  resources,  ^^96,368.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  ^ 
the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  Gearing  House  at  Mawauhee  aggregated  $«*- 
489.482,  an  increase  of  $92,221,180  in  a  year.  •     e  1™. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  the  biennial  term  ending  September  30. 
1897,  were  $4,226,571.05.  with  balance,  $4,581,412.69;  disbursements.  $4-4.V'-940-48. 
leaving  balance,  $150,466.21.  The  assessed  valuations  for  1897  were:  real  estate, 
$519,090,522;  personal  property,  $io8.5i3,48'>— tutal,  $628,504,011;  State  tax  levy. 
$1.995  070.  There  is  no  public  debt,  all  outstanding  bonds,  aggregating  $2,25'.«»- 
being  held  in  trust  for  various  State  educational  funds. 

Manufactures.— The  various  taxable  manufactures  yielded  the  Federal  Govermnent 
$5,370,377  in  internal  revenue  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Tobacco  industries 
had  an  output  of  74,648,130  dgars,  5,881,050  pounds  of  smoking  and  OlOjWp  pounas 
of  fine  cut;  distilled  spirits,  mostly  whiskey.  1.498,688  gallons;  fermeBte*  iiqapn 
2,873.044  barrels.  . 

CwiwMifrcf.— During  the  fiscil  vcar  ending  June  3".  'i^.  the  imports  of  mercnan- 
dise  at  the  port  of  Milwatikee  aggregated  in  value  $f>75,oi8;  exports,  ^■  ^'>?^^ 
crease  in  a  year  of  $174,104  in  imports  and  $1,754  in  exports;  vessels  engaged  m  wr- 
tign  trade  that  were  entered  at  the  custom  house  ha'd  total  toonsge,  ISfiWl  WWP* 
that  were  cleared,  7.500;  all  steam  and  all  American.   ,  ,^ 

Raaroads.— On  January  I,  t80B,  the  total  length  of  steam  railroads  m  the  State 
6,315^  miles,  of  which  139.22  were  constructed  during  the  previous  y«r.  ^^V*^ 
ita!  stock  was  $106,157,479;  street  railways,  mostly  electnc,  bad  a  total  lengm  «t 

abntit  .u^;  miles.  .  .AA 

Lducation.—Ai  the  end  of  the  school  year  iSt)6-f)7  the  school  VopolitmWWr 
933:  enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  426,56=;;  average  daily  attendance, 
There  were  6,907  public  school -houses.  12,377  teachers,  school  property  y^"*™^ 
$11,648,000.  and  expenditures,  $5,075,415.  including  $3,451,986  for  teachers  Mni». 
For  higher  education  there  were  184  public  high  schools.  26  priv.ite  secondary-  wnw-. 
7  public  and  2  private  normal  schools,  a  coOeges  and  itnivcrsit.es,  ^^h'  "cation.n  ana 
for  men  only,  with  217  professors  and  instructors.  2,560  students  ami       '  ^  , 
come;  a  college  for  women,  with  15  instructors.  171  students  and  $32.5^^  i'"^' 
4  theological,  i  law  and  2  medical  schools.    The  higher  institutions  had 
378.772  volumes  in  their  libraries.    A  State  school  for  the  feeble-mjn^ «/. .  '  11^^ 
Falls  was  opened  in  i8B7.  Periodicals  in  x8gB  numbered  619;  <Ia»l>e^  "  •  ' 

514;  monthlies,  ,\o.  ,  >ft.,,„Wee. 

Pofulatinn—Thi:  State  census  of  1895  gave  the  State  t,937.9iS : 
249.290;  La  Crosse.  28.769:  Oshkosh.  26.947;  Superior.  26,168;  R^cme.  24.'«;^:  ■ 
boygan,  21,130;  Eau  Claire.  18.637;  Green  B«r-  '8.290;  Madison,  i5f-^°^^y',^,« 
15.286;  Appleton.  14,641:  Fond  du  Lac,  13.051 ; Janesville.  12.971;  ^itXTS^ei 
and  Wausau.  1 1.013.  As  estimated  by  Federd  officials  the  popuhtion  of  ti« 
June  30,  i898»  was  about  3.110^000. 
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^"J  Politics.— V/isconnn  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  NTay 
*9»  i"*  seau-centennial  of  the  anniversary  was  cclclsrated  at  M  idison  Mil 

waukee  Uld  other  towns  with  carnivals,  parades  and  special  ceremonies  during 
the  month  of  June,  1898.  At  Milwaukee  a  monument  costing  $30,000  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Wisconsin's  soldiers  of  tlie  Civil  War.  Wisconsin  poli- 
tics were  chielly  interesting  on  account  of  the  figlit  made  l)v  the  anti-machine  Re- 
publicans, led  by  ex-Congressman  La  Folette.  They  did  not  succeed  ia  defeat- 
ing  the  renoniniation  of  Governor  Scofidd,  but  they  carried  their  other  demands 
in  the  August  convention.  The  reforms  accepted  were  that  the  property  of  corpo- 
rations should  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  farms  and  homes  of  individuals : 
that  the  issuing  of  passM  to  public  offidals  hy  railroad,  telegraph,  express, 
telephone  companies,  etc..  shonld  be  prohibited;  that  the  presence  of  the  lo!)l)v  at  the 
Mate  Capitol  during  the  sessions  of  ilic  k>;islature  should  be  brotight  to  an  end,  and 
that  there  should  be  "  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  every  citizen  the  freest  ex- 
pression of  his  choice  in  the  selection  of  candidates."  The  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion was  also  stormy.  Judge  H.  W.  Saver  was  nominated  for  Governor.  The  Mil- 
waukee delegation  wanted  a  fusion  with  (he  Populists  on  the  State  ticket,  and  to 
nommate  as  the  candidates  for  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction the  men  whose  names  should  be  announced  by  the  People's  party  m  conven- 
tion. The  question  of  fusion,  however,  was  lost  by  206  votes  against  361.  and  the 
Fopuhsts  nominated  a  separate  and  fall  State  ticket  The  Republicans  elected  Sco- 
lleld  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  37.784,  and  all  the  ten  Representatives  in  Congress 
were  also  Republicans.  The  legislature  went  overwhelmingly  Republican,  the  Senate 
COOSlSttng  of  31  Republicans  and  2  Democrats,  and  the  /\ssemUy  81  Republicans  and 
19  Democrats — a  Republican  majority  of  91  on  joint  ballot 

National  Rrpr,\u->itati:\-s  and  Stu!,-  Officers. — Wisconsin's  Representatives  arc: 
Henry  .■\.  Cooper,  from  Racine;  Herman  B.  D.ahle,  from  Mount  Horeb;  J.  W.  Bab- 
cock,  from  Necedah;  Theobold  Otjcn,  from  Milwaukee;  S.  S.  Barney,  from  West 
Bend;  J.  H.  Davidson,  from  Oshkosh;  John  J.  Esch,  from  La  Crosse;  E.  S.  Minor, 
from  Sturgeon  Bay ;  Alexander  Stewart,  from  Wansau,  and  John  J.  Jenkins,  from 
Chippewa  rails.  All  are  Republicans.  Senator,  John  C.  Spooner  (Rep.),  from 
Madison,  and  another  Republican.  Officials :  Edward  Scofield.  (iovernor  ;  Jesse  Stone. 
Ueufenant-Covernor;  \V.  H.  Froehlich.  Secretary:  J.  O.  Davidson,  Treasurer:  E.  H. 
Hicks,  Attorney-General;  L.  D.  Harvey,  Superintendent  of  Education;  E.  Giljohan, 
Insurance  Commissioner,  and  Graham  1..  Rice.  Railroad  Commissioner.  .All  are  Re- 
publicans. Chief  Justice.  John  B.  Cassoday  (Rep.; ;  Associates,  John  B.  Winslow 
(Dem,)  C.  V.  Barden  (Rep.),  J.  E.  Dodge  (Dcm.)  and  Rouget  D.  Marshall  (Rep.)  ; 
uerk,  Uarence  Kellogg.  The  State  legislature  consists  ofai  Democrats  and  iia 
Republicans. 

WISCONSIN,  UNIVERSITT  OP,  at  Madison,  was  organized  in  1849  and  reor- 
•ganizcd  in  i86f);  it  is  a  State  in.stitution,  non-sectarian  and  co-educational.  Besides 
the  college  of  arts  and  science,  the  university  includes  colleges  of  mechanics  and  en- 
gineering, law,  pharmacy,  agriculture,  the  school  of  music,  the  department  of  uni- 
versity extension  and  the  summer  school.  For  the  year  1898-99  the  officers  of  in- 
struction in  all  departments  numbered  13a;  the  student  cnroIUnent*  exclusive  of  die 
sunirner  school,  was  about  1,9*5.  The  president  is  Charles  Kendall  Adams.  LL.D. 
Ox  the  buildiogs  used  by  the  university  at  the  close  of  1898,  eight  were  of  stone  and 
five  of  brick.  At  this  time  there  was  in  process  of  construction  on  the  university 
grounds  a  building  for  the  university  library  and  for  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society.  It  will  probably  be  completed  in  180Q  at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000. 
It  will  he  a  "  fire-proof"  building,  and  is  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  there  was  also  an  addition  being  made  to  University  Hall,  at  a  cost 
<if  about  $60,000.  See  UmvnsiTns  Ain>  Gollibzs. 

WOMBITS  OLUBS,  PBDBRATION  OP,  organized  and  incorporated  in  1892. 
consists^  of  more  than  2.709  women's  clubs,  w'ith  a  membership  of  about  200.000 
women  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countri*.  Its  aims  are  to  bring  the  various 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  world  into  communication  so  that  they  may  become 
^nuiniilly  helpful.  Tliere  are  30  State  fedcraiions  and  505  single  clubs  belonging  to 
tiie  general  federation.  President,  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Lowe.  Atlanta.  Georgia.  The 
last  biennial  meeting  was  hdd  In  June,  1898.  in  Denver. 

WOMBN^S  NATIONAIi  DEMOORATIO  UBAOUB,  founded  in  1896,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  true  Democracy  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
the  platform  of  i8q6.  President.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mullens;  Secretaiy,  Ella  V.  Cam- 
eron, 753  Third  Avenue.  New  York. 

WOHEDTS  RELEBP  CORPS,  Auxiu.\hv  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
JJC,  was  fmauniaed  by  the  female  relatives  of  Union  soldiers  of  1861-65  to  aid  the 
G.  A.  R.  lAawver  needed,  to  perpetuate  the  mcmofy  of  tbdr  heroic  dead,  to 
assist  widows  and  orphans,  to  cherish  the  deeds  of  army  nnrsei,  and  to  mculcatc 


^o^^^^  Relief  Con>s  ^20 

patriotiam  among  the  children  and  the  community  at  large.  There  arc  many  de- 
partments, subdivided  into  corps.  The  member<;hip  in  1896  was  138,444.  National 
President,  Agnes  Hitt,  Indianapolis ;  National  Secretary.  Ida  S.  McBride,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

WOOD,  Leonard,  M.D.,  brigadier-general.  United  States  volunteers,  was  bora  at 
Winchester.  N.  H.,  in  i86a  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1884.  and.  after  practising  medicine  in  Boston,  entered  the  army,  being  appointed 
in  1886  assistant  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  die  Eighth  Infantry.  In  the 
trouble  with  the  Indian  chief  Gcronimo,  Captain  Wood  conuiKuuli  J  a  >!ct3chmtnt 
and  rendered  services  for  which,  in  1888.  he  received  an  honor  medal.  After  ser%ing 
in  California  and  Georgia  he  removed  to  Washington.  In  his  frontier  service  he 
had  shown  unusual  skill  and  efTicicncy.  as  well  as  personal  bravery.  When  hostili- 
ties with  Spriin  ar'i-;'  ii  was  Dr.  Wood's  idea  to  recruit  the  First  Volunteer  C.vilry 
("'  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  ")  largely  from  the  Far  West  and  Southwest,  and  \\( 
was  appointed  its  colonel,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  lieutenant-colonel.  On  July  8.  1898, 
President  iVlcKinley  appointed  Colonel  Wood  brigadier-general,  and  upon  the  cap- 
ture of  Santiago  he  was  made  its  military  governor,  m  which  position  he  has 
rendered  most  eflkient  service.  See  SPANiSH-AMBBICAit  War  (paragraph  Santia(t» 
Campaign)  ;  also  CiniA. 

'VrOODMEN  OP  AMERICA,  PRATERNmr  OP  MODERN,  a  ^ncic  ) 
founded  in  188,3,  has  I  head  camp.  5,7,12  local  camps  and  32.1,988  members; 
$11,070,635  has  been  disbursed  since  its  organization  and  $1,731,000  during  its  last 
fiscal  year.  Head  Consul,  W.  A.  Northcott,  Greenville.  111.:  Head  Qcrk,  C  W. 
Hawes,  Rock  Island,  III.  • 

WOODMEN  OP  THE  WORLD,  a  fraternal  society  foiuidcd  in  iSoo,  has  3 
head  catups,  3.000  local  camps  and  i27,or)0  members.  Since  its  organization  it  has 
<Ii-l)nrscd  $.<,7j_'.ihS  and  182, 3.14  during  its  last  fiscal  year.  Sovereign  Com- 
mander, Joseph  Cuilcn  Root,  Omaha ;  Clerk,  John  T.  Yates,  Omaha. 

WOODRUFF,  WiLPORO.  the  fourth  president  of  the  Mormons,  or  as  the  SKt  is 
oflkialljr  known,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  SainU.  died  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  September  i,  1898.  Born  in  Avon,  Conn.,  March  I,  1807,  he  was  educattd 
at  the  F'arniington  Academy,  and  in  early  life  became  identified  with  the  Mormoo 
Church.  At  twenty-six  he  was  ordained  loiiie  priestlnHjil,  and  from  that  timcexpen- 
enccd  the  various  fortunes  and  nusfortur.cs  of  tlic  Cluirch  as  it  proceeded  westward. 
On  the  29th  of  April,  18.39,  he  was  ordained  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  church, 
and  was  recognized  at  this  time  as  a  successful  and  eloquent  preacher.  He  aecom- 
panied  Brigham  "Voung  in  1849  to  what  was  then  the  desert  of  Utah,  and  from  that 
time  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  supporters  of  the  church.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  enthusiasm,  and  firmly  believed  in  the  teneti  of  his  sect;  not  even  his  oppo- 
nents qnestioned  his  honesty,  and  his  simplicity,  kindliness  and  lack  of  "^°f^ 
cndmrrd  him  to  his  people.  Mr.  Woodruff  succeeded  to  the  presidenQT  ot  IIK 
ciiurch  upon  the  death  of  President  John  Tavlor  in  1877;  his  admintstratKm  WB 
marked  hy  carefulness  and  order  in  all  church  affairs.  Although  he  was  a  nnn 
defender  of  the  system  of  polygamy,  the  most  important  event  in  his  admmistratiOli 
was  the  manifesto  is^-ued  by  him  oo  A^rildb  1890,  in  which  he  as  the  "  voice  01  bod 
abolished,  or  as  some  of  the  Monnons  seem  to  think,  suspended  the  principle  ana 
practice  of  polygamy.  His  death  aroused  no  little  discussion  of  the  Mormon  Lnurcn 
and  brought  to  light  the  attitude  of  various  authorities  on  Mormonism.  Among 
these  discussions  appeared  the  report  adopted  by  the  State  Preshytery  oHJtan  in  lu 
session  on  August  20.  1898,  in  which  it  brougat  against  the  Momwm 
formal  charges,  wliich.  briefly  summed  up,  were  as  follows:  "f*'™'^  ,° 

has  reassumed  its  political  position  and  subordinates  the  choice  of  the  voter  to  in: 
wish  of  the  priest ;  the  church  has  determined  to  control  State  schools  without  joa 
consideration  for  the  non-MormOn  population  ;  it  was  further  charged  that  the  priest- 
hood was  secretly  encouraging  the  people  to  "  live  their  religion."  tliat  >*• P^^*;,,  j 
the  "  celestial  order  of  marriage."  or  polygamy.  The  Presbytery  affirmed  that  at  lan 
2.000  polygamous  marriages  had  occurred  since  Uuh  became  a  State  on  January  4. 
1806.  The  fourth  charge  related  to  the  undue  use  of  church  Inflvence  by  f"'*"*  °' 
which  violations  of  the  law  were  winked  at,  the  courts  refusing  tO  ttiWrteiw 
statutes;  it  was  also  urged  that  the  same  church  influence  prevented  the MDWnll 
business  classes  from  revealing  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Utah.  The  sixth  ""^J^: 
tion  brought  by  the  IVesbytery  was  that  the  Mormons  were  attempting  to  sprea 
their  creeds  through  missionary  mendicants,  and  lastly  that  the  "i^ 


tion  brought  by  the 

their  creeds  througn  nussionary  menutcants,  ana  lasuy  uiai  un.    l 

their  exhorters  were  not  fair,  in  that  their  creeds  were  presented  at  first  witn  miw. 
innuendo  and  deceit.  Mr.  C.  W.  Penrose,  writing  in  the  Mormon  organ,  ^"'''""jj 
News,  made  a  seriatim  reply  to  these  charges,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  wn*^*'^ 
A.„..i  i„  „     J  ^^  ^^^^  prevalence  of  polygamy  «isUng  contrarpoi 

I  and  to  the  manifesto,  or    revetatioo,"  of  Presideiit  Wowinia 


denial  of  them. 
Sute  oonstitntion 
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Mr.  Penrose  said  that  since  1890  not  a  polygamous  niarriaRc  had  occurred  in  Utah- 
he  added,  hovvever.  that  on  the  grounds  of  humanity  and  social  necessity  husbands 
who  had  married  more  than  one  wife  previous  to  1890  still  lived  with  ihc.n,  support 
ingthcm  and  their  famiiies.  The  discussions  of  Mormonism referred  to  the  innorancc 
on  which  the  church  is  founded  as  well  as  the  firm  hold  which  the  creeds  have  upon 
the  baints.  Information  gathered  from  Mormon  sources  leads  one  to  believe  that 
the  church  expects  to  return  to  the  system  of  polygamous  marriage  as  soon  as  the 
law  can  be^  successfully  connived  at  or  changed.  At  present  there  occur  "  celcsti-il 
marriages,  m  which  the  contracting  parties  are  united  simpiv  for  the  future  life  and 
are  free  to  marry  otherwise  in  this  life.  It  is  said  that  the' masses  of  the  Mormon 
Church  are  very  ignorant  and  resemble,  to  some  extent,  the  '  poor  whites  "  of  the 
Southern  States;  over  such  people,  the  priesthood,  assisted  by  a  formal  and  mys- 
terious ritual,  wield  immense  inHuence.  A  rumor  was  rife  in  1898  that  the  Mormons 
contemplated  leaving  Utah,  but  this  was  emphatically  denied  bv  The  Drscrct  News 
It  added,  however,  that  the  Saints  believe  that  the  city  Zion  is  to  be  built  in  Jackson 


no  un- 
s  to  en- 


County,  Mo.,  but  that  they  intend  to  build  the  city  and  '•  jkjsscss  the  land  "  in 

usual  or  illegitimate  way.    Tlie  News,  as  well  as  the  Mormon  leaders,  seems.   

courage  no  outward  infringement  of  the  laws,  but  urges  the  Saints  to  practise  prin 
ciplcs  of  equity  and  fairness  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  their  Gentile  neighbors. 
President  Woodruff  was  succeeded  by  Lorenzo  Snow  (q.  v.). 

WOOL  AND  THE  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY.  During  the  year  ending  with 
Deceml>cr  31.  1898.  there  were  sold  at  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  2.11.000.000 
lbs.  of  wool,  or  only  44  per  cent,  of  the  sales  for  1897,  which  amounted  to  517.0=5.574 
Ihs.   The  total  sales  of  United  States  wool  for  the  last  four  calendar  years  follows: 

'893  .rn.fCri.WB  Ib».        im  527,055,574  It*. 

'S9<5   5M^,-JI1,800  ••  1898  230,4S6,385  " 

There  were,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  .37,659.960  sheep  in  the 
United  States  on  January  i.  1898.  an  increase  of  800.000  over  the  year  previous.  The 
total  number  of  sheep  and  their  value  for  the  last  five  years  is  given  as  follows: 

    4.VfMs.oi: 
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1888    S7,6ri«.lifi0 

According  to  the  government  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31   

actual  spring  clip  was  207.897.101  lbs.,  to  which  the  American  H'ool  and  Colfoii  Re- 
porter adds  40.000.000  lbs.  for  pulled  wool,  making  a  government  total  of  247.897,101 
lbs.  The  same  authority  estimates  the  actual  llcccc  weight  production  for  i8c^.  in- 
cluding an  allowance  of  36.860.619  lbs.  for  pulled  wool,  at  266.720.684  lbs.,  or 
111,661.581  lbs.  of  scoured  wool. 

The  amount  of  wool  clipped  in  the  United  States  since  about  1873  amounts  to 
^.381.336.443  lbs.,  while  the  yearly  wool  clip,  from  1894  to  1897  inclusive,  has  been : 
18M  808,05r.3w  lbs.      ^m  arj.^n.TW  »*. 

1895  300,748.000   "  1807    259.153.351  '* 

According  to  the  American  IVool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  the  imports,  exports  and 
consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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rs.a.'w.o'u 
7n,.'H)fi.ir(i 

129.0HI.CI58 

in.rtts.oao 
ii3,.w.7:>.i 

inri,ni.2S5 

12a.3ftl.«18 
N8.670.a52 
l72.4.'a.K.SH 
.Vi,«.')2.5Hr> 
2(».a33,f«V» 

a3r).9ii,4rj 
350,H52.nse 


3.  «48,5aO 
,V50r.5,'M 
.i.rt:j|,*{6 

4,  niO.(M.'5 
3,.'i()l,701 

3.iirvW 

0,728,292 

4..r)!)  rsi 

.3.  ?c,:{.(i'.il 
3  2S«.4«7 
2,mi23 

.i,(ior,.vB 

4,218  fi.17 
5,977,407 
2..'M3.0St 
0,<»(!.2:« 
,%4»7,8»1 


I 


12I,4R3,227 

50.4W!,;(ta 

7»!,iX.'..ri.M) 
fi7,4-»>,.s.ll 
122,.'i.V,l,.Va 
107..m7TW 
10!),I!HI.022 
12:i224.r<B 
103.1  |-.',S1K 

lart.WkVsa-s 

ll.l.BM.ilH'.) 


8(7^42.MVj 


2 1=1  i 


3.5fi.791.678 
290.385.247 
.■J35.91 3.739 
3.'ifi,.V10,9(!l 
.'?7«,0M'>,557 
.37rr,.'fiW.«S5 
4»l.4Ol.in0 
."»2.051.7^>S 
378. 178,858 
.*JS«,083.059 
.T7,9II.77fi 
I11.373.I3<W 
439,4<10.«!W 
471.270,343 
.•M0.71 2,315 
St>9,l.'>9,716 
^90,413,a&l 
G0I.a06.lMM 


c  , 

:3  a 

n 


11- 


340 

17.3 
10.0 
1B.7 
30.8 
18.0 
28.9 
S7.4 
28.9 
31-8 
27.0 
30.fi 
33.1 
38.7 
14.2 
40.0 
49.0 
57.8 


Exports  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  ten  months  eoding  October  «  i8cb  aid 
1898.  were  as  follows : 


MW.           "  j 

Ydw 

Mantifurturc«  of  wool: 

243,658 
•31,480 

S191.158 
13.5M0 
44.&5H 
350,888 
808,877 

lOMn 

ami 

•  • »  . 

•  Not  stated  iic[iar)iti>1y  jirlDr  Ici  July,  1897. 

The  imports  of  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  ten  months  of  i8gB  endtqg 
with  October  31  and  the  correspoodiiig  period  of  1897  are  givcD  m  the  fotkmriai 
table: 


AST1CLS8  A.NU  COUMTRIBB. 

1887. 

Vihm. 

Wool,  hair  of  th>  ei—l,  goet.  *lpeoi,  id  mmn- 

factnrea  of: 
UuMaafactanA  (peeadi) 

170,:(.i.',s('aS 
4.or>;j,.'»J 

80,065 

a8,m,«B« 

848,804 
84,485,087 

0.  518.188 

1,  a^710 

m.m 

5,912,530 
21,571 
6,703.518 
81,475 
53,036 
8,840,234 
868,SSS 
188,447 

Do   dat  . 

28,671,4:3 

9,781 

w 

mm 

mm 

Ml 

«0,7473U 

 iii 

14,lCW,yi!V 

43,796 
381 J87 

|48.7a0,085 
l.Ta6,8U7 

18,818 

803.471 

''ma 

|ll),4fl,lCS 

MiaafWtam  of  wool : 

OtoMti  and  OMtpetlag  (Milan  fud^. ..  .dot. .. . 
domag,  «te.,  tampt  nswto  and  knit  fabrica 

dnt  

DreM  goods,  women's  aud  childnm'a  (raoare 

80,098,606 

"88,01  i '.664 
6,374,850 

801,800 

12,857,787 
1,402,106 

4,488.146 
1,935,846 
867^21 

ai,t8agB«r 

«•••■•«««• 

RAgii,  noUBUidiiietii(pa«id8)...  free  

Sboddy,  inaBtek<e<^ete.tt)iiBBdi)....dut 

'4»;iM 

M7.n 

mm 

l.SS8,8!9 

calendar  years  iSfff  and  1896  are  as  foUowt: 


Poands  in  18W, 

DomeaUc  ,   ^•SS^'SS 

  ""'.."^^^"'"''"'^^^   38,8ai.eM 

ToUl     108.000,1^ 


Domestic   MJHWjJ 


Total. 


(aaD8D.M)< 


DOOMBtlc. 


 tailML 

i4.4a4.«eo 

6,060.300 


Total   «.SM 


poanda  In 
01.^12,9^ 


•nuadii  In 
 6J4Mg» 


i« 
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Stock  in  the  three  prindpial  nurketa : 


DomMtie. 


Poandi  111  1898. 
..  n6.445,2a< 

»,m,soo 

144,831.788 


Pounds  In  1897.  Poaadtia 
100,758.878  90,7««.irf 
«,»95,418  M.fWg,!!*)!! 


158.754,396 


1-M,571,44a 


♦uPSJ^If'"'  S***  *"  centres,  as  shown  above  {144.571  446)  from 

the  country.  The  year  previous  the  country  holdiuf-s  amounted  to  only  7000)000 
lbs.,  only  a  tnfle  more  that  one-half  the  present  cou.nrv  ln-Id,nirs  ^  /0.«».«x> 

The  world  s  production  of  wool  in  1897.  as  estimated  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  is  siven 
bycounmet  to  the  lollowing  table^  which  is  taken  from  t^e  CommerSSy^  SS, 

 THE  WOKLD'S  FBOOVCTIDN  OF  WOOL  IW  1897. 


Bampc  ; 
(ircal  Briliiaiad  Itntaad. 

Knuico. 


Aiii«tria-1 

lUly  

Portugal  

Sweden  unci  Norway 


Poandi. 

188,057,440 

&io,ooo,oao 
lareio  ouo 

IO-.'.6O0.000 
M,;t98«fi00 

«I,0M.«I0 

13.410.000 

8.!i00  000 

er.soaooo 


Niirih  Ainrrictt  : 
L'uiica  SUte». 


Vwloo. 


tiouth  America : 
A^ulineRepablic. 

BiaxiV.'.  .'.'.W'.'.'^.'.'.'.' 
UniKiiay. 


a9S,89S,M0 

259,153.251 
l2,iTOO,O0O 
S.000.000 

SiO,000.000 
7.S<»,000 
1,000,000 

60,000,000 


84^1  America  (couilnaodj ; 


Central 


Britiah  India... 
Asiatic  Tufkqf , 
CeiilraJ  Aaia  .. 
China  


Anstralaria.....  

Africa : 

Al)dcra  and  Tu&ia   

Egypt  

t>'»gM^By,  Mtal,  and  Onnme 


a.nnioM 

6(i.':>iii,i3Hii 
85,0OO,U00 
8»,000.0«> 
46,000.m 

30.IXX1  on 


Ooeudn.. 

Total . . . . 


Sn.0001,000 

8,U0U,UXl 

97,000,000 
1,000,000 

ISMOMOO 
fiO,000 


2,(V2r.,a'»,i»i 


Thi-  ,i>;  .v<  table  uuist  not  be  held  to  rcprcMnt  M  actual  increase  in  the  wool  sup- 
ply ol  the  world  between  1896  and  1897.  such  as  appears  from  the  figures.  The  ap- 
parent increase  IS  due  to  later  and  more  definite  information  regarding  certain  oouo-- 
tries,  notably  Russia,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  its  wool  clip  has  heretofore 
"^"•argely  underestimated.  The  short  clip  of  Australasia  in  1897  is  somewhat  off- 
set by  the  increased  supplies  from  the  River  Plate,  and  the  fair  conclusion  is  that 
there  IS  no  great  variation  in  the  wool  production  of  1896  and  1897.  the  available 
•°|pw.Of  fine  wools  being  doubtless  considerably  less  in  the  latter  year." 

Danng  the  year  there  were  built  53  new  woolen  mills  and  71  new  knitting  mills. 

WBnmr  nUOOATIOtr  39IBTBiaT&  See  ImuQATiOH. 

WTOanNO,  a  northwestern  Sute  of  the  United  States,  with  an  am  of  giJSigo 

square  miles.    Capital,  Cheyenne. 

-■!t)u-ralo^y. — The  most  valuable  economic  production  is  coal,  which  in  1897  had 
an  output  of  2,597,886  short  tons,  spot  value,  $3,136,694.  This  output  was  not  only 
the  first  recovery  from  a  steadily  decreasing  tendency  since  iSjA  but  it  was  an  fa- 
crease  of  nearly  12  per  cent  over  the  total  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  largest  on 
fccord.  In  all,  a8  mines  were  worked,  of  which  Sweetwater  county  had  «, 
which  yielded  1,0^,042  tons.  The  coking  indu.'^try  had  74  ovens,  which  produced 
24,007  short  tons  of  coke,  value,  $72.021 ;  quarrN  inp  yielded  sandstone  to  the  value  of 
♦M{f7S.  -Hid  petroleum  had  an  outjnn  .it  3.650  barrels,  value.  $20,200.  Gold  mining. 
With  a  product  worth  $11,200.  sliowed  a  slight  decline.  During  the  winter  of  1897-98 
f  r"*^k  ^'"^  copper  mining  district  of  Grand  Encampment,  in  the  lower  part 

ot  Larbon  county,  began  to  attract  widespread  attention.  Mining  experts  pronounced 
tile  surface  indications  richer  than  those  of  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek.  The  State 

fcologist,  Prof.  Wilbur  C  Knight,  of  the  State  university,  found  an  average  of 
toi.82  per  ton  in  10  assays  of  ore  from  different  parts  of  the  district.  Long  stretches 
Otncb  placers  were  found  along  riraml  Fncampment  river,  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
nest  of  other  locations,  were  speedily  taken  hy  expert  miners.  Gold,  silver,  copper 
and  zinc  are  found  in  the  district,  each  promising  handsome  results  of  development. 
.  Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
in  the  calendar  year  1898:  corn,  39,632  bushels,  value,  $21,798;  wheat,  524  623,  S361,- 
.090;  oats,  4i4iJ98.  $165,759;  potatoes.  415.080,  $369,802;  and  hay,  484.585  tons,  $2,819.- 
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052— total  value,  $3,638,311.    Live  stock  comprised,  horses,  72.2^;  mulc>,  1:14 
milch  coyirs.  18.140;  other  cattle,  694,973;  sheep,  2,328,025;  and  swine,  J2,345-toui 
head,  3.i37.-'55 

Banks. — On  Octol)er  31,  1898,  there  were  ii  national  banks  in  operation  ami  4  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aRgrog.itcd  $S'«,ooo;  circulation,  ?i7i,40J:  dtpn^ts 
$2,732,143;  reserve,  $943,236.  The  St.ite  banks,  July  14,  1898,  numbered  5,  and  had 
capital,  $72,000;  deposits.  $250,120;  resources,  $345,69^;  private  baniai  nmndicqh 
itai,  $173,517:  deposits.  $825,376;  resources,  $1,022,754 

Edtuatiou  —Thi:  last  report  available  at  the  time  of  writing  was  for  1896^  aad 
showed  public  school  enrollment,  1 1,583;  average  daily  attendance,  about  7.700;  public 
school-houses,  jofi;  teachers,  463;  value  of  public  school  property.  $428,706,  and  tx- 
pciitliturcs,  $Ji  I  ,,•135.  including  $153. jfx;  fnr  teachers'  salarit-.  For  higher  ci1ncat;on 
there  were  public  high  schools,  a  jirivato  secondary  school,  a  Stale  univer>:!y.  with 
14  professors  and  instructors,  112  students  and  $45,873  income:  and  .in  agricr.ltura! 
and  mechanical  college  connected  with  the  university  as  a  department  The  higher 
institutions  had  a  total  of  8,280  volumes  in  their  libraries.  In  189B  periodicslsi 
bcred  41,  principally  weeklies. 

finances. — The  assessed  valuations  for  1898  aggregated  $30,789,291,  the 
since  1893,  and  the  total  debt.  February  i,  18^,  was  $320,000,  all  bonded 

Population. — As  estimated  by  Federal  officials,  the  population  on  Jwie  30^ 
was  about  go,ooo.  Local  estimates  gave  Rock  Springs,  5,000 ;  Rawlins,  3,000. 

PoKiical. — A  Republican  Governor  was  elected,  with  a  plurality  of  i.^w  votts. 
Altogether  he  received  10.383  votes.  F.  W.  Mondell  was  elected  to  Congress,  with  a 
plurality  of  2,2*/)  votes.  The  Dcmocr.ats  made  no  declaration  of  policy.  The  Repub- 
licans reafiirnied  the  principles  adopted  by  the  ele\ t  nth  national  Rcptiblican  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  in  June,  1896 :  "  Protection  and  reciprocity,  twin  measures  of  Re- 
fWblican  policy,  have  been  re-established  and  have  been  embodied  into  law  by  the 
passage  of  the  Dinglcy  act,  and  we  especially  congratulate  the  people  of  Wyoming 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  law.  which  has  directly  benefited  our  two  great  industries, 
viz..  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  the  mining  of  coal,  and  which  both  dir;^  and 
indirectly  has  brought  prosperity  to  every  business  witMn  our  State.  This  was 
voiced  by  the  convention,  which  also  approved  the  Republican  party's  course  wgard- 
ing  the  Spanish  war  and  heartily  approved  of  tlie  annexation  of  the  Hawinan 
islands. 

National  Rcpn-sciilativcs  and  State  Offirrrx.— Wyoming's  Representative  to  Con- 
gress is  F.  W.  Mondell  (Rep.),  from  Newcastle.  Senators.  Francis  K  V, arren 
(Rep.).  Cheyenne,  and  another  Republican.  OfTicials :  Ue  Forest  Richards,  (jov- 
crnor;  F.  Chatterton.  Secretary;  G.  E.  Ablxjtt,  Treasurer;  Leroy  Grant,  .\uJ:t;r: 
J.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  Attom»-Gcncral ;  T.  F.  Tynan.  Superintendent  of  Education. 
All  are  Republicans.   Chief  Justice,  C.  N.  Potter  (Rep.) ;  Associates,  Ssmuel  T. 

Corn  (Dcm.)  and  Jesse  Knight  CRep  V  Clerk.  R.  C.  MOfriS.  ThCfe  STC  W Demo- 
crats and  47  Republicans  in  the  State  legislature, 

XENON.  E.xperinients  with  liquid  air  and  low  temperatures  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery by  Professor  VV.  Ramsay  and  Dr.  Morris  Travers  of  a  new  element,  sepa- 
rated from  air  and  aifon  hf  liquefaction  and  sulraequent  distillation,  which  they 
term  Xenoo.  Its  spMtnmft  resembles  that  of  argon  in  general  appearance,  wiuie  u 
famishes  different  fines.  See  Neon,  Kryptok  and  Metawsok, 

X  RAYS.  See  Botany  (paragraph  Plant  Physiolo)?)  ).  I'HlfaiCS  (paWRnp" 
Roentgen  Rays),  and  Roentgen  Rays  in  Medical  Diag.vosis. 

TAOnnNGk  Owin^  to  the  war  with  Spain  yachting  was  not  as  actively  c.irr  c-i 
on  in  the  year  1898  as  in  the  vears  just  preceding.  The  annual  crui.^e  and  regatia 
were  given  up  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  both  on  account  of  the  closing  up  om"c 
harbors  by  submarine  mines  and  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  >'="^""^  ■  . 
were  taken  by  the  Government  as  auxiliary  ves.sels.  The  most  '•^pof'^"^  vv,,£ 
event  of  the  year  was  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club's  challenge  to  the  New  i 
Yacht  Club  for  a  series  of  races  for  the  America's  Cup.   The  name  o  tne  cw 

lenger  was  the  "  Shamrock."  owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Lr  " 

good  deal  of^interat,  since  this  was  the  first  challenge 


lenger  was  the  "  Shamrock."  owned  bv  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  and  the  ""^Jj 
good  deal  of  interest^  since  thu  was  the  first  challenge  received  for  an  >ntewu<« 
yacht  race  since  the  one  wWch  had  been  sent  by  Lord  D«n"«'\7'^'be  „n  ol 
Wiinted  for  the  three  races  was  October  2;  4  and  6,  iSgp.  and  they  were  to  De  m 
Sandy  Hook  over  a  30-mile  course.  ,  rfl-edoci- 

.  TALE  UNIVBRSmr,  at  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  cpogregatiwalj^^ 
tional  in  the  graduate  courses:  chartered  in  1701 ;  in  1898  had  ""^V^^c  iSaooo 
tion  and  2.5  u  students,  besides  163  in  the  course  for  tcfchcrs ;  tnerc  w  ^^^^^^ 
voltimes,  besides  many  thousands  of  unbound  pamphlets,  in  the  i"^'^^^>  .  i,^  juJ 
»89e^  a  namber  of  courses  for  teachers  were  given,  '"chHi-^  Pjy^^^-^jo-,. 
pedagogy,  social  science,  bistorv.  English.  Biblical  Htert^weiJoi^JS^l** 
President,  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D.  (q.  v.),  who  teodflBM  ■«  ' 
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NovcmSer.  1898.  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  th^  ^^.a  ^  . 

Ph  D.,  J4.    Honorary  degrees :  D  D    4 -^LlS  %^  I  H  i?"'      S  h  I  '  3' 
McKinloy  was  o„c  oftho.e  who  recei;ed  LI  D   TLnn?;  •*  J  =•  .(>  President 

^ge  occupies  four  years  and  in  SrSuk:  Sch^lX« 

Experimental,  and  UlUVWtaiTres  AIwSSges  ^  PSYCHOUHnr, 

^LLOW  f'^j^E^'  [P'Y.^^^'^P'''  Cycologv-  and  Plant  Physiology). 

Lited  States  whSexis      He  alii  ^  P"'^"-  health  of  the 

indirectly,  of  almost  all  the  outl^JSs  of  j^IIow^^^^^^  'l""  T'''  ^'^'^'">' 

period.  The  dose  proximity  of  Ha^°  a\o  Uniud  St  ',.? ^"  i']<i^{»iitt 
inasmuch  as peraonscominir  frotn     U  1  increases  its  dangers, 

ration  of  the'S":;" ""fnlSS^'or  Tln:n  rZ'^^!^T^ 

It  has  been  accepted  l.y  'Scientists  and  inves  .-.rnV.A    1  *®  *^  weeks), 

searches  or  published  t  u.r  r"  :lts  di,rinrfRS '»?^«  P^^Md  their  re- 
New  Orleans,  and  others)  tl  at   l\c  cJic  o*^*  d£e»T^ 

discovered  In  J.  Sanarelli  of  Mo  Zvic^  anJ^^A^^  ■u^a*^^^^  bacil  us  u  i.  roides, 

satiic  periodical  in  ScDtembS^  n"  published  in  the 

oie*.  u      ■^cpiemoer,  1097.  show  that  yellow  fever  is  em  nenllv  a  in-^ir  His 

iStXl  resl"  d^  helt  at        C  for'""  ''''  f'"^^"  ^^^'""^  S 

betlTO  |»<^TndT2?°  C  to^ll        u  '■.'■^"''^^  ^  temperature  of 

i?u.^"i,o'ur\  ^M^yii'is  the  «rf,r oTr baS-  SSfceSrco? 

fcsf  he\t"d''1.  ^''P'^''^''  ^  particularly  liabirto  produ«1"in'^^^^^^ 

wS  o  I  crw?se  nnlirL^fl*'  ^H*""  f '  ^«'*i'»t'<«'.     ""ay  be  called  into  LSv  ty 

Ihkh"nfec  ion  h^^  itnl  2?"7''''  ^  "'"^  ''^^'^"""^  fo--        manner  in 

San«r<.lVi  hJJ^  dung  to  ships.  spnnpmB  into  activity  at  irregular  intervals 
1^      J"  demonstrated  that  animal,  .nay  lu  infected  through  the  respiratory 

ti^rtte^,^'^'?''''-7^'"^^^^  Infcctiotfthrough  the  Sgcs' 

SlSe?J?from  H;  evidence:  but  many  who  acquire  yellow  fever  have  previously 

mncn.??t;S  r  ^vh.ch  suR^csts  that  a  weakened  or  ulcerated 

rSSted  w-,\.r  f  '^"7  "  LP-y  "ffer  entrance  to  the  bacillus,  if  swallowed 
narfme^t  fo  ;  ^"^.^^?,"?P'<^-  ^-  'tzpatrick.  of  the  New  York  Health  De- 
vrs  .J^fin    T     .  ''''  accompanying  the  bacillus  icterofdes  in  cases  he  in- 

wnrfnfrir;,.  T  ^'^^Y  ^ave  thc  oamcs  baciUus  coli  icteroides  and  hacillus  coli 
h^rnfrVi  f  i"ocVlations  with  attenuated  cultures  of  any  of  the  three  forms  of 
E  t     1  '  produce  immunity  to  lethal  doses  of  pure  cultures :  and  also 

£ inoculations  of  raltlires  in  which  two  or  three  of  these  b.acilli  were  mi.xed  will  also 
roauce  immttttity  to  the  virulent  mixed  cultures.  He  states  his  belief  that  a  serum  can 
antasonize  yellow  fever  and  afford  immunization.  Sanarelli 
ioun<l  that  serum  taken  from  the  blood  of  patients  who  had  died  of  yellow  fever  had 
no  preventive  power  against  the  baciUus  icteroidcs,  while  serum  taken  from  a  conva- 
cscent  had  slight  protective  power.  From  horses  and  oxen  inoculated  with  virulent 
10x111.  he  has  obtained  an  antoxk  aeranu  with  which  he  inoculated  several  patients 
with  varying  success,  as  recorded  in  Dnhtin  Joum.  of  Med.  Set.  for  June.  1898.  No 
Tf lln  J^^M ..  amon?  the  inmates  of  a  prison  which  became  infected  with 

fever  after  Sanarelli  inoculated  them  with  his  antitoxic  scrum.   See  Public 
WBALTH  and  Serum  Therapy. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  OHRISIXAlff  ASSOCIATION  consists  of  6.415  associations 

scattered  throughout  the  world,  with  a  membership  of  sn.zoo.   This  includes  the 
associations  m  the  United  States.    The  total  mcn.licrship  of  these  American 
"  with  1,211  general  secretaries  and  paid  officials;  3.^.?  buildings 

«  «  o  $'8.575, 550.  704  libraries  with  40.^7.^6  volumes  and  a  total  net  property  of 
^10.181.020.  The  office  of  the  International  Committee  is  .1  West  Twenty  ninth 
otrcet,  New  York.  The  latter  is  the  general  executive  of  the  American  associations, 
atid  consists  of  4-  Cliristian  laviTK  n  and  45  secretaries.  Officers  are:  Chairman, 
Micien  C.  Warticr;  Treasurer,  Frederick  B.  Schcnck,  and  General  Secretary, 
Kichard  C.  Morse.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  assodatioiis,  with  105,170  mem- 
bers. Sir  George  Wilfiams.  the  chief  founder  of  the  movement,  is  the  presklent 
Headquarters,  Exeter  Hall  I  ndon  Secretaries  arc:  John  H.  Putterill  and 
Uarence  Hooper.  The  C  cntral  Intertiational  Cornniittee  consists  of  members  from 
America.  Australia.  Austria.  Hungary.  Belgium.  Denmark,  England.  Frr^nce.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain.  Sweden,  SwiUerland,  Japan  and 
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India.  Officers  are:  Edotuurd  Barde,  chairman^  Ernest  Favre,  secretary;  Henry 
Fatio,  treasurer,  and  Charles  Fermaud  and  Christian  Phildius,  secretaries.  Head- 

quarters,  3  General  Dufour.  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

TOUNO  PBOPXJQ'S  OHRISTIAN  UNION  (of  the  United  BKntm  w 
CmusT) ,  organized  in  1890.  a  onion  of  young  people's  church  societies,  now  conbu 
of  1,971  bodies,  with  a  membership  of  80,243.   The  union  has  boih  a  niissloit  in  Los 

Angeles.  California,  costing  $7,000.  and  is  now  building  a  church  in  Chicaga  lu 
fourth  Biennial  convention  was  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  16-19,  1S9B1.  TktWtUk- 
word  is  its  organ.   President,  Prof.  J.  P.  Landis,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

TOmiO  WOHBirS  OUUUfflAXf  AfltOOULTION,  shnilar  in  purpose  to  the 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  founded  in  1886.  The  work  is  fourfold— physical,  coastuing 
of  gymnasium,  excursions,  outing  clubs,  etc.;  educational,  lectures,  concerts, 
music  and  art  clubs,  etc.;  social,  receptions,  entertainments,  etc.;  and  nliRiojs,  Bible 
classes.  Gospel  meetings,  evangelical  meetings,  etc.  General  office,  1004  Champlain 
Building,  126  State  St..  Chicag'i,  Illinois.  Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Tillm.iti ;  Vice-Chair- 
man,  Mrs,  C.  M.  Howe.  Membership  of  the  American  associations,  35.000 ;  number  of 
associations,  377.  Twen^-onc  States  have  organiied  State  associations,  each  one  of 
whicb  holds  an  annual  convention.  Every  year  tiiree  summer  schools  are  held  for 
the  training  of  young  women  in  evangelicai  work.  October  2  is  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
prayer.  College  women  manage  a  separate  department  The  organ  is  Tht  Evm^ 
published  monthly  in  Chicago.  Great  Britain  has  1,340  Young  Wooien's  QajittM 
Associations;  France,  270;  Germany,  400;  Denmark,  400;  Sweden,  4a;  NpnnjjMO; 
Italy.  17;  India,  65;  South  Africa,  7;  Canada,  15.  and  Australasia,  46.  TneWoriffs 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  founded  in  i8q3.  Headquarters,  25  and  26  George  St.,  Hanover 
Square,  London ;  Secretaries,  Hon.  E.  Kinnard,  Miss  Morley  and  H.  Kidder, 

ZA0H08,  JoHK  C,  curator  of  Cooper  Union  Institute,  New  York  ci^r,  died 
March  20,  1808.  He  was  born  in  Constantinople  in  1820,  his  parents  being  Athenians, 
and  his  father  a  general  in  the  Greek  revolutionary  army.  He  came  to  America,  ana 
after  his  graduation  from  Kenyon  College  in  1S40  studied  medicine,  but  abandoned 
this  for  literature.  In  1853  he  became  professor  of  English  in  Antioch  Collcgf.  He 
served  in  l!-.c  Civil  W.ir  :is  a  surgeon,  and  later  went  to  Boston,  and  ^x::.m  a 
Unitarian  minister.  In  1866  he  accepted  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  Mcadvil.c  ^  Pa.) 
Thed{«ical  School.  Removing  to  New  York  in  1871.  he  became  cur.itor  of  Looptr 
Union.  Dr.  Zachos  was  well  known  as  a  teacher  ot  literature  and  oratory.  Among 
his  pttblished  works  are :  Analytic  Elocution,  The  Ntw  Anunem  SptOer,  m 
New  Method  of  Teaching  Englisli.  ^ 

ZANQWILL,  Israel,  author,  was  born  in  London  in  1864.  He  is 
educated,  and  has  taught,  written  novels,  essavs  and  jilays,  and  lectured  <nWW 
Britain.  Holland,  Jerusalem,  and.  in  1898.  in  the  United  States  I  is  p-'blicatiOTS  m- 
clude :  The  Premier  and  the  Painter  (1888) ,  The  Bachelors'  Club  ( iSgt ).  TL  Ui^ 
Maids'  Club  (1892),  Children  of  the  Ghetto  (1892).  ''''^^y  V^i' 
Ghetto  Tragedies  (1893),  The  King  of  the  Schnorrcrs  (i8t)4).  The  Mvm  \Jt»h 
Without  Prejudice  (1896)  and  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  (1898). 

ZANZIBAR,  Protectorate  of.  Zanzibar  is  an  island  off  the  coast  of  German  Ea« 
Africa,  but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  protectorate  which  inc'"*'^^, % 
island  the  island  of  Pemba,  to  the  north,  both  being  governed  by  <hc  buitan  0 
Ziiizibar  under  a  British  commissioner.  The  area  of  the  island  of  Zan^ib-ir  ; 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  150,000;  and  of  Pemba,  360  s«"*Vnr^S.l 
population  of  50,000.   It  is  an  important  seat  of  production  and  ^j^yfs. 
as  the  entrepot  of  Eastern  Africa.    Its  principal  products  and. , f!!^ 
clove  stems,  copra,  cocoanuts,  shells,  hides  and  goat  skins;  vSKniieS IB 

products  which  come  from  the  African  continent.    There  arc  few  ^^^"^^f^ 
Zanzibar,  the  chief  mechanical  industries  being  the  making  of  ivory.  ^^^^^^ 
ornaments.   The  foreign  trade  is  considerable,  and  American  [" ' '  "V;  1", ,  Tbe 
goods  af«  among  the  artidca  of  import  The  internal  trade  is  also  considerao. . 
revenues  are  derived  from  customs  dues,  water  supply,  registration.  [^";, 
cnnnent  property,  port  dues,  shipping  and  the  post  office.  According  w  .  ^ 


Americans.    For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  tonnage  of         J^^«t  i» 
at  the  port  of  Zanzibar  was  255.705  and  of  coasting  vessels.  25  29.=;  y^^fgtUOi 
tually  free,  but  there  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  spirituous  ^Yl^SottW^ 
arid  ammunition,  opium,  tobacco,  rice  and  grain.  The  natives,  botn  01  . 
Pemba.  are  Swahiltis,  who  constitute  the  laboring  class,  but  tbeAnos  |^ 
class.  The  Swahfllis  are  said  to  be  a  peaceable,  hidotent  p«fi4  ^* 
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and  loyal  to  the  government.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  formerly  ruled  not  only  the 
islands,  but  a  large  tract  extending  alonpr  the  coast  and  into  mt  interior  for  an  in- 
definite distance.  Treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  restricted  the  area  <rf  Us 
oomtinental  territories,  and  finally  only  the  islands  of  Zanaihar  and  Pemba  were  left 

under  his  direct  administration.  The  present  Sultan,  Hamoud  bin  Mahnmcd.  was 
chosen  by  the  British  to  succeed  the  previous  Sultan,  who  died  in  1896.  The  British 
exercise  general  control,  having  organized  a  regular  Kovcrnment  for  Zanzibar  in  1891. 
An  Englishman  is  the  prime  minister  of  the  Sulun,  and  there  is  a  British  agent,  who, 
since  \^)~.  has  held  certain  judicial  authority,  having  the  right  to  try  all  cases  in 
which  British  subjects  are  involved,  and  having  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  regard  to 
the  slave  trade.  The  accounts  of  the  Government  imiat  be^ahrajs  open  to  the  in- 
flection of  the  English  representative,  and  no  public  expenditure  can  be  undertaken 
without  his  consent.  Although  the  British  upon  their  control  abolished  the  legal 
status  of  slavery,  it  is  estimated  that  about  aSoooo  persons  are  still,  technically  speauc- 
ing,  slaves.  The  oflficlafs  hesitate  to  enforce  their  emancipation  until  steps  have  been 
taken  to  provide  them  with  tlic  nv  ans  cif  carninR  a  livelihood  as  laborers.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  slaves  there  arc  not  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  in  which  slaves  ordi- 
narily are  found,  for  they  have  tlicir  own  houses  and  the  tenure  of  their  bondage  is 
fixed.  They  cannot  be  sold  liy  tlK-ir  masters  or  transported  to  a  different  place,  or 
separated  from  their  wives  and  fainilics.  The  bestowal  of  liberty  U|)on  them  wnuld, 
it  is  urged,  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  under  existing  conditions.  In  1898  the 
British  agent  and  consol-general  was  Sh*  Arthur  H.  Hardmge,  the  commissioner  of 
British  East  Africa. 

ZINO.   The  United  States  production  for  the  last  ten  years,  including  1898.  was: 


Value 

Quantity.  at  New 

Short  tons.  York  citv. 

1894                            75438  $5.^'»<,0-'6 

1895                       19,085  6,J78.02o 

1896                       81,^  6.519.920 

1897                    100^387  8,»i.88j 

1898                     113,334  10,367,327 


Value 

Quantity.  at  New 
Short  tons.  York  city. 

1888   S5.Q03  $5.-Soo,855 

1889   58.860  5,791,824 

i8go   63.683  6,266,407 

18^1   80373  8,033.700 

1893   8.037,920 

1893   7833*  6k3o6.56o 

In  1898  the  product  supplied  not  only  the  domestic  market,  but  was  also  exported. 
The  important  producing  regions  in  the  United  States  at  present  are  Sussex  county. 
New  Jersey,  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  area,  of  which  Joplin  is  the  centre,  while  the  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  regions  are  of  lesser  importance.  The  Virginia  mines  arc  becoming 
exhausted,  iiie  zinc  oxide  worlcs  in  that  region  are  beginning  to  draw  on  other 
States  for  their  supply. 

lOZiA,  Emu  See  FkANCB  and  Punch  LimATimB  (paragraph  Fiction). 

BOOOiBOOBAtaY.  See  DiSTUBunoir  or  Amucau. 

ZOOLOGICAL  LlTERATtrRE.  It  is  hard  for  any  person  not  interested  in 
the  sublect  to  form  any  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  printed  matter  which  is  called 
into  existence  by  the  studies  ,ind  speculations  of  zoologists  alone.  During  1898,  the 
amount  of  literature  has  certainly  not  been  less  than  usual  and  it  is  jirobabiy  greater 
than  ever  before.  The  Zoologischer  Anzciger  in  the  28  numbers  issued  during  the 
year  records  no  less  than  8,300  titles  of  papers,  pamphlets  and  books  dealing  with 
zoology.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  this  mass 
<A  literature,  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  works  may  be  briefly  mentioiMd. 

General  Biology.— Under  this  head,  Mr.  Spencer's  revised  edition  of  Ms  PrinapUt 
of  Biology  is  doubtless  the  most  important  work  of  the  year,  giving,  as  it  does,  the 
very  latest  news  of  this  profound  thinker,  on  the  problems  of  life.  Several  other 
books  bearing  on  the  general  problems  of  biology  have  attracied  .some  attention,  in- 
cluding one  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  maintaining  his  well-known  attitude  of  hostility 
to  Darwinism,  but  admitting  the  probability  of  certain  forms  of  evolution.  -Another 
well-known  opponent  of  Darwinism,  Dr.  St  George  Mivart.  has  published  his  views 
on  the  philosophy  of  biology  In  a  book  called  The  Groundwork  of  Sacncc.  I  ro- 
fessor  f.  W.  Powell,  the  anthropologist,  has  aroused  no  little  interest  by  his  book 
entitled  Truth  and  Error,  in  which  he  sets  forth  a  complicated  and  in  some  respects 
novel  philosophy.  . . 

Text-books— A  considerable  number  of  tcxt-l>ooks  and  laboratory  guides  Have 
appeared,  and  several  are  of  notable  importance.  In  Germany,^  doubtless  the  niost 
important  of  these  is  Gegenbaur's  Comparative  Atiatomy  of  FrrtcbriHrs.  the  hrst 
Tolinne  of  which  was  pufaUslied  late  in  the  year.  In  this  book  of  nearly  one  thousand 
pages,  the  famous  German  anatomist  deals  with  the  skin,  skeleton,  mu*i'**' jiH-- 
«»8tem  and  sense-organs  of  vertebrates.  The  work  shows  all  the  ability  and  power 
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that  woald  be  expected  from  such  a  master  of  compintive  anatomy,  hm  U  ^mt- 
what  too  much  indined  to  oppose  and  uitderestimate  the  value  of  embrvolosial  re 
search.  Another  German  work  of  note  is  Professor  Kdlniann's  Trxt-hook  of  tlmm 
Embryology,  a  book  of  658  I);ikc!«.  well  arranged  and  with  good  illustrations.  A  le«i 
important  work,  but  one  of  considcraljle  isiUTcst  and  real  value,  is  alsn  3  G-.ttm 
publication,  Sclenka's  Zoological  I'ockct  Hintdhiuil:,  tlie  fourth  edition  of  winch  hi5 
appeared  in  two  volunics  witii  over  Soo  illustrations.  Parker  and  HaswcU's  J",jf- 
book  of  Zoology,  althouKh  dated  i8q7,  really  was  not  on  the  market  until  i8()S,  and 
is  such  an  admirable  work  that  it  cannot  be  ignored  here.  The  illustrations  are  as  a 
rule  superb  and  the  text  is  always  clear  and  comprehensible.  The  more  the  book  is 
used,  the  more  favor  it  is  sure  to  find  in  the  eyes  of  students  and  teachers  alike.  Its 
failure  to  cite  authorities  is  doubtless  a  very  serious  blemish,  but  it  is  not  oae  dot 
is  likely  to  cause  students  any  inconvenience.  Another  admirable  Tfst-^ook  tf 
Zoology  which  has  appeared  dnrinR  i8<^S  i.s  Professor  Sedgwick's.  One  vohime  hai 
been  issued  which  deals  with  all  the  Invertebrates  excejit  .'\rihropods  and  F.diino- 
dcrms.  which  are  to  be  cctnsidercfl  in  a  second  vohiine  along  \v;tli  the  Vi'r;f!>ra!e=. 
This  book  is  the  outgrowtli  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  plm  to  revise  \vs  wdl  knonn 
translation  of  Claus'  German  text-book.  It  is  very  well  il!i:<;tra'.cd  ami  the  text  is 
Simple»  well  written  and  clear.  Mr.  F.  E.  Bcddard.  the  well-known  prosator  of  the 
ZoMOgical  Society  of  London,  has  issued  a  small  book  of  some  200  pagc^  calld 
Elementary  Practical  Zoology,  but  considering  the  high  standing  of  its  autbof  as  » 
comparative  anatomist,  it  is  a  disappointment  and  is     no  means  a  fair  ilhBtratwa 

of  his  best  work. 

£ii/£)»Ha/y;;' v.-  Professor  Packard's  Text-book  of  Entomology,  which  appeairtJm 
the  fall,  though  dealing  with  a  restricted  field,  is  really  one  of  the  important  b«x*s 
of  the  year.  Insects  are  here  treated  of  in  the  fullest  detail,  their  anatomy,  embrrj 
ology,  habits,  distribution,  economic  importance,  etc.,  being  recounted  with  the  stall 
and  attractiveness  which  would  be  expected  from  so  well  known  an  entomologist. 
A  more  popular  book  on  insects  and  one  notable  on  account  01  its  many  exccliem 

flates,  mXKluced  by  a  new  process,  as  weU  as  for  its  very  interesting  'c'^Vf  "\  "ji; 
lolland's  Butterny  Book,  an  account  of  the  day-flying  Lepidoptera  of  the  Umtrt 
States  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on  insecU  is  the  Mcount  of  the  ttaimu 
and  lliihits  of  the  Solitarv  fl  a^/>5,  by  George  W.  and  Ehaabetb  G.  «?™  *^ 
nating  volume  of  250  p.nges  and  illustrated  with  14  platcs.  It  recounts  tnmm»i«^ 
tercstint^  manner  the  authors'  observations  on  these  peculiar  insects,  ana  n  »™» 
fail  10  hold  the  attention  of  any  one  interested  in  natural  history.  HmI 

rofui.ir  Zoology.— Two  books  of  a  popular  character,  but  containinK  a 
of  g«>od  scientific  information,  are  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  \\  ng]n  s  rour-footed  Amm 
cans  and  their  Kin  and  Ernest  Seton  Thompson's  rf'W  .;!".""^'^  /  /"  • '  ^  f^^ 
The  former  is  a  book  of  430  pages,  admirably  illustrated,  dealing  w.th  he  lac  my 
tories  of  75  species  of  quadrupeds,  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  companion  wo* 
Cilhrn  Z^.r./.  published  by  the  same  author  last  year    Mr.  Thompson  s  book.  1. 
sotnewhat  smaller,  but  more  profusely  illustrated,  and  deals  more  Pa"'^"  • 
individual  birds  and  mammals,  which  through  some  peculiarity  "^J/  j^jjjor  It 
nizcd.  and  thus  became  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  f"?"^*  fi„,iiv  suffered  a 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  animal  life  that  nearly  all  of  these  fnends  "{^oe* 
tragic  death.    Somewhat  less  popular  and  of  great  scientific  value 
Tdnmes  of  the  Cambridge  Natural  History  brought  out  in  180S.  mcuiciin 
Insects,  Mollusks  and  Worms.  .      .    „  \.^nn  and  <«df 

Systematk  Zoology.— The  works  on  systematic  zoology  "f  ^&e<i!T  iIk 
two  or  three  of  the  really  important  ones  can  be  r  a  Roulcneer,  put- 

leader  of  these  is  the  Tailless  Bairachians  of  Europe,  by  M^y-  „„ "ntieared  near 
lished  bv  the  Rav  Societv  of  London.  The  first  volume,  of  200  J''  ^^^^  and 
the  close  of  1897.  and  the  second  %nhime.  of  i.p  pages,  with  44  "8"{7^^n,or.  The 
14  plates,  10  of  which  are  colored,  has  been  published  during  the  pa;.  '  pnjatioo. 
whole  work  is  first  class  in  all  particulars  and  calls  for  "ot'y"^ J'"' ,v  possil  con- 
Parts  four  and  five  of  Troussart's  Catalogue  of  Maixotals.  "f  Jordan  wd 
sisting  of  600  pages  of  text,  have  appeared  during  iBqS.  and  p^in  nu 
GUbert'a  Fishes  ofNorth  and  Middle  America,  with  njore  » pr.  Artl»ff 
been  puMished.  The  first  part  (f  20  pages)  of  the /oo/os.<-<^"«  else- 
Willey's  expedition  to  "New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  'tit-  OncofllK 
where."  has  appeared,  and  parts  two  and  three  were  to  *"?'TLig!,.if,c' value  and  the 
most  notable  monographs  of  the  vear.  aside  from  JP^J^Cubomeiiusoe.  1^' 
attractiveness  of  the  group  with  which  it  deals,  is  entitled  ,  Johns 
author  was  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Franklin  Story  Sonant.  Jiruce  rc  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Hopkins  University,  and  this  is  a  memorial  volume  P"^"^"*°hich  he  discoW*^  " 
It  comprises  his  investigations  on  the  two  new  Cul)omedusae  wnie  f^lft 
Jamaica  in  i8g6^  and  is  an  exceptionally  valuable  piece  of  worn, 
tematic  works  see  OamraobOCY  (paragraph  Literatme}. 
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9^9  ZoolosteiaSMlMlM 

""W^""«*?T"^  of  zoologists  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  whic    hav^  . 
iwprked  toward  the  promotion  of  the  science.    Early  in  Tannnrv   I,.,  a.,.,    i  • 
Association  for  the  Advanceincnt  of  Science  met  ar&dncy  a.  d  7nj<^;ed  al^^ 
SOCCessful  session.    Si.x  hundred  members  were  present  and  260  naiWs -SSf™? 
In  the  section  of  Biologjs  Professor  C.  J.  Martin'^del^ered  uSprSfiJnt^dd"^^^ 
JnltiutT^'  V  l^A  ^T""'"  i^^^^orph^oey  and  hs  rSSfS^f  r^fysido^J 
In  Aprd  the  New  York  Academy  of  Saences  gave  its  annual  exhibition  of  the  vcar'ci 
progress  m  science.   The  exhibition  in  zoolo^r,  though  not  very  ex Ssive  vvas  ex 

.V;'"Sfri?J??2J5V.f  '^1.*        ^-"'J''''^  CramptoJ's  remarkab  e  work 

m  gratbng  moths,  besides  collections  of  specimens  made  In  the  summer  labora- 
tonwof  New  York  University  in  Bermuda  and  Cnlnnihi ,      P;,„r.  c 


Uo„  to  be  k«,wn  w'the  V^tsh^   X^^^W  of'Scie;;^:"  t!,"' BioloS"!^ 

^>tj»  included.   The  most  important  of  the  meetings 
M  foil^S^  Moeties  m  England  and  America  during  the  iMt  half  of  the  year,  were 

.^MU-nfflM  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  Section  F.  ZoohtV^ 
Ihe  fiftietli  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  American  Association  was  nle- 
hlfi    -^l  August  20-27,  by  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  ever 

fcf  ^^'"'^  J^r,^  members  m  attendance,  representing  36  States  and  6 

foreign  countries.  Of  the  443  papers  considered,  .18  were  presented  in  Section  F, 
k   ♦^^'-rtT  10  dealt  with  entomology.  8  with  palaeontology  and  8  with  vcrtc- 

oratcs.  The  most  notable  paper  very  naturally  was  the  vice-presidential  address  of 
rrotessor  Packard,  who  discussed  at  length,  "  A  Half  Century  of  Evolution  with 
Special  reference  to  the  Effect  of  Geological  Changes  in  Animal  Life."  Another 
very  mteresting  paper  was  Professor  Hyatt's  account  of  the  "  Evolution  and  Migra- 
tion of  flawanan  Land  Shells."  based  on  the  study  of  22,000  shells.  Other  note- 
worthy papers  were  Professor  J.  B.  Smith's  "  Notes  on  the  Habits  of  some  Burrow- 
ing Bees.  Dr  L.  O.  Howard's  "  The  Proposed  Attempt  to  introduce  Blastophaga 
pscnes  into  Cah forma,"  and  Professor  Gage's  reports  on  the  lamprey  and  toad 

JHternattonal  Congress  of  Zoologists.— Beyond  question  the  most  notable  gather 
■JS  01  zoologists  during  the  year  1898  was  the  fourth  international  congress  held  at 
^aml>ndge,  England.  August  23-26.    There  were  .300  members  present,  representing 
^"^T?  Russia.  Holland.  Italy.  Spain,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  be- 

BKIes  England  and  her  colonics.    Tlie  most  important  features  of  the  proceedings 
were  two  discussions,  one  on  the  position  of  the  Sponges  in  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
the  other  on  the  origin  of  the  Mammalia.   The  former  topic  was  opened  by  M.  Ives 
uelage,  who  regarded  the  Sponges  as  separate  from  the  Ccelenterata,  an  early  off- 
shoot of  the  main  Ccclenterate  branch.   Mr.  Minchin,  of  Oxford,  favored  the  inde- 
pendent descent  of  the  Sponges  from  the  Choanoflagellate  Protozoa.  Professor 
Hsckel  defended  their  Gztenterate  origin.  Mr.  Saville  Kent  favored  the  Choano- 
nagellate  theory,  while  Professor  Scluiize  upheld  the  Cnelenterate  view.    The  dis- 
cussion on  the  origin  of  the  mammalia  was  opened  by  Professor  Scclcy,  who  ad- 
mitted the  resemblances  to  Anomodont  reptiles,  but  regarded  the  two  groups  as 
descendants  of  a  common  ancestor.    Professor  Osborn,  of  Columbia,  supported 
rTofessor  Seeley's  main  points,  but  believed  that  a  third  as  yet  undiscovered  group 
of  Anomodont  reptiles  would  orove  to  be  the  common  ancestor  of  both  lines. 
Professor  Marsh,  of  Yale,  doubted  whether  the  distinctions  between  regies  and 
mammals  were  quite  done  away  with  yet,  and  did  not  believe  the  ance^r  of  mam- 
mals would  be  fonnd  among  the  huge  Anomodonts.    Professor  H»ckel  fevored  the 
**•  *  single  common  marsupial  ancestor  for  all  groups  of  mammals.  Professor 
iT*'^''  did  not  think  that  either  cmbryn!ocr>'  or  pal.TontoIoj<>'  would  solve  the 
problem.    Professor  Hubreclit  opposed  the  view  of  a  common  marsupial  ancestor 
and  predicted  that  the  future  would  see  a  great  contest  over  the  question  whether 
mammals  were  descended  from  oviparous  ancestors.    For  the  reception  of  special 
papers  the  Congress  divided  into  four  sections:    (A)  General  zoology.  (B)  Verte- 
brates, (C)  Invertebrates  except  Arthropods,  and  (D)  Arthropods.  In  these  sec- 
tions numerous  important  and  interesting  papers  were  read,  of  which  only  a  few 
can  be  mentioned  here.  Professor  Haeckel  discussed  the  "  Descent  of  Man  "  and 
frofessor  MacBride  the  "  Origin  of  Echinoderms."  Frolessor  Plate  gare  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  "  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Chitons  "  and  Mr.  Picpcrs  oi  the  "  Eto- 
Itttion  of  Color  in  Lcpidoptera."  Mr.  Graham  Kerr  described  the  habiu  and  if 
vdopment  of  Lq;>idosirea  and  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  the  specimens  he 
secured  in  Paraguay.  Frofwsor  Ewart  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  ex- 
periments  in  crotting  mares  with  a  zebra  stallion  and  the  evidence  it  afforded  in  sup- 
port of  thfe  theory  of  telegony,  and  Professor  Hubrecht's  paper  on  tlie  "  Origia  ol 
ttie  Red  Blood  Corpuscles  In  the  Ffocenta  of  Tanius  "  sbed  a  ray  of  light  oa  d» 

E>ssible  explanation  of  that  curious  theory.  The  Congress  adjourned    aieet  in 
ermany  in  1901.  . 
British  Association  for  tlw  Adianccmcnt  of  Science.    Section  D,  Zoology.— The 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  at  Bristol,  England,  August  7-14,  and 
was  attended  by  nearly  2,500  members.   The  section  of  zoology  was  not  so  well  at- 
tended nor  were  there  as  many  papers  presented  as  had  been  expected,  very  few  of 


of  natural  selection.  He  showed  that  the  law  of  duuKO  enulflS  one  to  apros  carily 
the  frequency  of  variations  among  animals;  that  the  action  of  natnral  sdectioa  npoo 

such  fortuitous  variations  can  be  experimentally  measured;  and  that  the  procaitt 
evolution  is  sometimes  so  rapid  it  c.^n  be  observed  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Tpt 
statistics  offered,  based  on  a  series  of  oralis  rnllccted  at  a  given  place  during  a  «nM 
of  years,  afforded  the  most  interesting  evidence  possible  in  support  of  his  viewt 
Otmr  noteworthy  papers  at  this  meeting  were  as  follows:  Mr.  W  Garsiangs 
"Races  and  Migrations  of  the  Mackerel"  (see  Zoological  Statio.ns  paragraph 
Foreign  Stations) ;  Dr.  Arthur  Willey's  "  The  Phylogcmr  of  the  Arthroood  Am- 
nion*; Dr.  H.  L.  Jameson's  "A  Race  of  Protectivdy  O>lored  Mice  ;  Professor 
Julius'  "  The  Development  of  the  Heart  in  Tunicjltes  Dr.  A.  J.  Harrisons  The 
So-called  Fascination  of  Snakes";  Professor  Lloyd  Morgans  Aninial  lam- 
pence  " ;  and  Professor  Poulton's  and  Miss  Sander's  "  An  Expenmenlal  laqwy 
mto  the  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Certain  Common  Insects."      .   ,  -  .  . 

The  American  Society  of  i\'aturalists .    Americafi  Morphological  ^ocu^.-^^ 
•'  Naturalists'  Meeting"  was  held  in  New  Ywk  at  Columbia  V"i^,"f">;"  ^-r  A- 
28-30.1898.  The  principal  discussion  was  regarding  "Advances  in  Methods  fj'^^^^ 
ing."   Zoology  was  represented  by  Professor  E.  G.  Conkliii.   He  advocated  the  pro- 
niotion  of  research  in  all  coUeges  and  the  esUblishmcnt  of  closer  relations  bet«  cji 
teaching  and  research,  and  at  the  same  tune  increased  faalities  for  the  study  ot  m- 
ing  animals,  especially  by  means  of  vivaria  or  animal  houses.  The  meetings  01 
Morphological  Society  were  well  attended,  and  many  of  the  42  paP«"  "w.^T'h 
were  of  unusual  interest.    Three  of  the  best  papers  dealt  with 
Eigcnmann's  account  of  his  investigations  on  blind  fishes  seems  to  P''^.^^^'^**":!??! 
of  our  cave-fauna  are  not  blind  because  they  live  in  caves,  but  they  Uve  in  caves 
cause  they  arc  blind,  i.e..  they  became  Idind  outside  and  moved  m! 
has  discovered  valves  on  the  roof  and  floor  of  the  mouth  in  Teleosts,  ^mc  i  seem 
have  been  overlooked  hitherto.  Mr.  N.  R.  Harrington  gave  an  amount  ottwoe 
opment  of  the  lungs  of  Polypterus.  (See  Zoological  Statioiii,  pa"S,"P5,f •  ac- 
pcdi'inn.^  Of  the  other  paprr.,  those  especially  noteworthy  were  Dr.  °«mpu>  ^^^^ 
count  of  a  "Specific  Case  of  the  Elimination  of  the  Unfit,   ^"'P8 ,2' 'j'o^^^ 
sparrows  overcome  bv  the  blizzard  in  November,  and  with      »  angte  wepi 
ones  which  perished  were  those  which  departed  farthest  froin  the  8««"  ^ 
size,  weight,  etc.;  Professor  Conklin's  proof  that  protopl.ismic  "9''7;Xuij •  and 
enccs.  if  it  docs  not  control,  the  unequal  segmentation  01  the  egg  in  J/^'  5^^. 
Profes.sor  Verill's  account  of  "  Variations  and  Monstrosities  in 
fish."  Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer's  pictures  of  an  Atlantic  Palolo-wof™' JJi^giS^ 
the  habits  of  the  Florida  turtles  were  very  much  enjoyed.    See  also  uwmw— 
(paragraph  Organisation 0  •  f  .he  incftt*- 

ZOOLOGICAL  STATIONS.     Perhaps  there  is  no  better  yjjli^  us- 

ing public  interest  in  zoology  and  the  rccognitinu  of  ihc  necef^sity  °' J^jSpm ssi 
tions  than  the  progress  made  during  i8q8  in  the  establishment  ot  new  w 
the  support  given  to  those  already  estdmdied.  ,  „.„f.f,\  succef 

Foreign  Stations,— AM  of  the  European  stations  report  a  y^^'^^^'/J'ther  oonli- 
and  progress.  The  stations  at  Naples.  Trieste,  Concarncau,  Koscott  ana  o 
ncntal  points  have  had  their  full  share  of  students.  '"Cl'?''^ 7*"^-?,^^ h^^^^  a<- 
to  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Dohrn.  three  ^'".Tf^rh  one  at  a  timt 
comniodated  at  Naples  at  the  Smithsonian  table  at  one  tinie.  ^  estab 

supposed  to  be  the  rule.  The  St.  Petersburg  Society  of  Natural>s« '^^^'5^1^  to  be 
lished  a  permanent  fresh-water  station  on  Lake  Bologoye.  a  "w.-j-- Biolopt* 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  such  a  station.  ^"JLn  «cntt«i 
Stations  at  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man,  and  at  Plymouth,  ^"S^^^^^t^  ffglHt 
with  students  and  investigators,  and  have  enjoy«d  a  very  suocessiui  j«m. 
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^  btter  station  that  Mr.  W.  Garstan^  made  his  interesting  and  highly  important 
discoveries  in  regard  to  tlic  mackerel,  ^-lu-sc  seem  to  show  that  tlic  mackerel  is  nSE 
a  widc-rangmg  fish,  but  is  so  much  restricted  in  its  wanderings  that  specimens  from 
the  northern  coast  of  France  arc  easily  recognisable  from  those  tak<»  oa  the 
coast  of  Ireland  and  both  diflfcr  from  the  American  form.  Several  other  intwrestintf 
and  important  discoveries  have  marked  the  year  at  Plymouth. 

American  ll^Hons.—pn  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vances made  has  heen  thecoUstiiigof  the  Canadian  Govemnu  nt  in  the  establishment 
°5  fu^^TT*  biological  iM^on  the  St  Uwrencc    A  co,,unitte7t5  take  chargi 
2L!r.f*'^'  ^  appointed  oyer  a  year  ago,  and  has  now  secured  a  grant  of  £x  ooo 
nom  the  Government,  of  which  /i.4oo  becomes  available  for  use  in  the  current  year 
1  he  plan  is  to  have  a  floating  .station  for  five  ycar^,  ami  the  prospects  Of  a  Creditable 
establishment  are  exceedingly  bright.    Tiic  temporary  equipment  of  marine  bbora- 
tones  by  American  colleges  and  universities  has  been  more  noticeable  during  the  oast 
summer  than  evc-r  before.   Tufts  College  had  such  a  station  on  the  shores  of  Casco 
Bay^  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  permanent  during  the  coming  year.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  had  a  station  at  Sea  Isle  Qty,  N.  J.,  and  the  Lcland-Stanford.  Jr 
Umversity  occupied   as  in  previous  summers,  the  Hopkins  laboratory  at  Pacific 
J^f     ^^*^^L°*        State  universities  of  the  middle  west  cstablislied  fresli- 
water  ststions  on  different  lakes,  and  such  stations  have  proved  themselves  of  real 
value.    Ihe  Bermuda  Islands  were  the  headquarters  of  two  temporary  stations:  one 
in  the  s|)ring  from  Yale  University,  and  one  in  the  summer  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity, which  continued  the  good  work  begun  there  in  1897.   The  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Sciences  maintained  their  laboratory  on  Long  Island  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  through- 
out the  season  and  a  very  good  biological  survey  of  the  surrounding  region  has  been 
completed.   The  Marine  Biological  Association  enjoyed  another  very  successful  sea- 
son at  Woods  Hon,  and  in  many  respects  the  summer  was  exceptionally  profitable, 
ibe  mcr(»sed  activiQr  at  the  Fish  Commission  laboratory  added  much  to  the  biolog- 
ical population  of  the  town,  and  made  Woods  Holl  more  than  ever  the  Mecca  of 
eastern  biologists. 

United  States  Fish  Commission  Laboratory.— The  laboratory  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  been  open  to  investigators  since  March,  and  a  large  number  of  zoologists 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  for  research.  Many 
students  from  Harvard  Brown,  Yale  and  Johns  Hopkins  were  working  there  thro^ 
the  summer,  and  a  number  of  other  institutions  were  also  represented.  Investigations 
on  the  nervous  systeni  of  fishes  and  other  questions  of  vertebrate  morphology  occu- 
pied a  large  proportion  of  the  workers,  but  hardly  a  group  of  marine  animals  was 
entirely  passed  over.   As  one  result  of  this  increased  activity  and  wide-ranging  study, 
a  great  deal  of  information  has  been  collected  r)n  the  breeding  sea.sons  of  the  animals 
about  Woods  Holl.   This  has  been  put  into  shape  by  Dr.  Bumpus,  the  director  of  the 
station,  and  pulilished.  so  that  future  students  in  embryology  will  have  some  guide  to 
assist  them  in  selecting  the  best  time  of  year  for  their  work.   The  equipment  of  the 
laboratory  has  been  greatly  added  to,  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  season  the  Fish 
Ujmnnission  s  schooner  Cramptu  was  at  the  service  of  collectors.  (See  Distribution. 
second  paragraph.)  A  number  of  fishes  have  been  added  to  the  fauna  of  Woods  Holl 
in  the  Ijist  five  years  through  the  activity  of  the  laboratory's  collectors,  and  two  more 
were  added  during  the  pa.st  summer.    One  of  these,  a  small  file  fish,  appears  to  rep- 
resent a  species  new  to  science.  There  arc  now  known  from  Woods  Holl  222  .species 
of  fi.sh.  a  much  larger  number  than  is  known  from  any  State  in  the  Union  except 
Florida.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  these  fish  are  tropical  specica, 
apparently  stragglers  from  West  Indian  waters,  and  have  not  been  recorded  from  any 
other  place  on  our  coast  north  of  Florida. 

The  Scnff  Expedition.— Pcrh9.p$  the  most  interesting  zoological  station  established 
during  the  year  was  the  one  settled  for  two  months  of  the  summer  at  Mansourah. 
Eorpt.  "  The  Scnff  Zoological  Expedition  to  the  Nile  Valley,"  as  this  party  was 
called,  was  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University  through  the  generos- 
ity of  Charles  H.  SenfT.  Esq.,  of  New  York  city.  Leaving  New  York,  April  23.  the 
party,  consisting  of  Mr.  N.  R.  Harrington  and  Dr.  Reid  Hunt,  went  to  Cairo  via 
London,  and  thence  searched  the  Nile  for  several  hundred  miles.  They  settled  at 
Mansourah  in  June  and  remained  until  the  last  of  August,  finally  sailing  for  home 
from  Port  Said  on  September  10.  The  chief  object  Of  flie  expedition  was  the  collec- 
tion  of  embryological  material  of  Polyptemi,  a  peculiar,  and  in  some  characteristics 
primitive,  fish,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  mie.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs 
were  still  immature  when  the  party  was  obliged  to  return,  the  embryological  material 
was  not  obtained,  but  an  excellent  opportunity  was  given  and  improvetT for  studying 
the  fish  in  its  native  haunts  and  for  securing  an  abundance  of  carefully  prepared 
anatomical  material.  Moreover,  some  very  fine  invertebrate  collections  from  the  Red 
Sea  and  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  enhfyologicat  material  of  various  interesting 
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6slics  from  the  Nile,  were  secured,  so  that  there  can  be  BO  doabt  of  die  neeeu  vd 
permanent  scientific  value  of  the  expedition. 

TXnAJULKD  lice  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  north  <rf  Natal,  with 
an  area  of  about  la^SOO  stfuare  nfles  and  a  poptilatioo  in  i8g6  estimalcd  at  179.2^) 
natives  and  i.ioo  whites.   The  natives  follow  agricultore,  bot  have  not  attained  a 

high  degree  of  skill.    The  mineral  resources  include  gold,  silver,  lend,  copper,  tin,  • 
iron,  ashestos  and  coal.    Zulul.iinl  is  bc-t  known  in  connection  with  the  wsr  of 
In  1887  it  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain.    The  country  is  not  open  to  settlement  for 
Europeans  except  one  district,  being  intended  as  a  reserve  for  the  natives.  Id 
December,  1897,  it  was  incorporated  with  Natal  (q,  v.), 

maxmo  msnASBa    see  Pubuc  hkaub. 
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